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PHILADELPHIA, First MonTH 3, 1907. 


LOSSES AND GAINS FOR 1906. 
Our gathered statistics as printed below give the 
most encouraging showing which we have presented 


The total enrollment of the Amer- 
ican yearly meetings has come up to 97,919, an 


for many years. 


apparent gain of 1,694 over last year, while a com- 
parison of the gains and losses on this year’s reports 
show a net increase of 1,639. 2,316 of the members 
reported in these totals are in foreign mission fields, 
so that the total number of Friends, of our branch, 


in America, exclusive of mission stations, is 95,603. - 


We have received by request and letter 4,215 new 
members which is 858 more than we received last 
year by the same means. 
by disownment, discontinuance, resignation and letter 
amounts to 2,461, which is 437 better than last year. 

The stream of “‘discontinuances” has, we are glad 


The total loss of members 


to note, run a little lower than last year, though it 
is still heavy. We have lost, to be exact, 1,146 per- 
sons from sheer lack of interest. The losses by 
letter are also heavy. There is much food for reflec- 
tion in the fact that 559 persons have found it desir- 
able to choose another denomination as their church 
home. It is an encouragement to see that our birth 
rate is gaining on the death rate. This year deaths 
exceed birth by only 23; last year the excess was 77. 


New England Yearly Meeting had only 28 births 
as against 80 deaths, while Iowa had 133 births to 
offset 82 deaths. Indiana is still far ahead in num- 
bers over any other yearly meeting, with a present 
membership of 20,283. Western, most of the mem- 
bers of which are also in the State of Indiana, 
comes next with a total of 15,229. This makes a 
group of over 35,000, most of whom live in this 
single State. We figure up a total of 1,352 ministers, 
which shows a gain of 72 over last year. On the 
whole, as we review the situation, there is distinct 
ground for thanking God and taking courage. There 
was a period when we seemed to have slowed down in 
our enthusiasm, and when it looked as though we 
could hardly do more than hold our own. It is 
cause for thankfulness that we have added over four 
thousand to our roll by application and that the bal- 
ance of gain is so large. 


KEEPING IN TOUCH WITH YOUNG 
MEMBERS. 

The writer counts among the great privileges of 
his life, an intimate friendship and fellowship with 
two rare old men—Eli Jones and Pliny Earle Chase. 
During the period of this fellowship he himself was 
hardly more than a grown-up boy, while they were 
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both well on toward the end of their lives. They had 
come up to the fulfillment of their rich lves along 
very different paths, and they were strangely unalike, 
but in one particular they were as much alike as two 
persons can well be. They were as young in spirit 
and in their interests as was the boy whom they 
honored with their love and fellowship. In fact, 
they grew old only in body, and were to the end of 
their lives contemporary with the generation behind 
them. 

Like Portia’s mercy, they were twice blessed. They 
were full of happiness themselves, and they made all 
the young people about them full of hope and happi- 
ness. They saw the world all the time through young 


eyes. Instead of concluding that the battles of truth 


were all won, and that, because they had fought well, | 
they had the veteran’s right to settle the attitude of | 


those who came after them, they rather enjoyed 
watching the young army line up in its turn, and 
they entered with genuine sympathy into all the 
movements of the untrained and awkward squad, as 
though they were beginning life all over again. The 
result was that, without trying to do it, they led us 
wherever they would. While seeming to come to our 
level they were always taking us up to theirs. By 
sympathetically catching our spirit they were all the 
time unconsciously filling us with their own spirit. 
Just because they were so sincerely interested in the 
shaping of our own plans, they became, without know- 
ing it, the models upon which we formed our ideals. 


Those are the prime characteristics of a genuine 
leader. The little man tries to force his own views. 
He thinks he can guard the truth best by directing the 
minds of those about him into the narrow groove in 
which his own always travels. He knows of no safe 
way to go on unless he holds the reins. 
leader forgets himself, and never knows that he is 
leading. His supreme interest is in the persons about 
him. He loves them for their own sake; he wants 
them to realize themselves; he simply and genuinely 
shares himself with his young friends, leaving them 
free to be themselves. He exercises that kind of 
faith the good mother has in her child—he trusts the 
untormed character and believes in the dawning good- 
ness of his young friends, and so he lavishly 
squanders himself upon them. The result is that 
such a man is able to turn over to those who will sue- 
ceed him the gains of his life. What never could 
have been done by processes of compulsion, or by 
an attempt to force the truth, is done easily through 
contagion, and the attraction of love. 


These two men are living on and are doing incom- 


The real | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| ginia and into West Virginia. 
_as the Blue Ridge Mission has been a part of the 


parably greater work than when they were confined 


_to the narrow temples of their own bodies. They 


are working at a hundred centres and are pushing 


_the skirts of darkness back because they had the 
_ happy secret of sharing their lives with the budding 


and immature lives which gathered about them. He 
who would guard the legacies of the Church may 


| well go and do likewise. 


EDITORIAL NOTE. 

With a view to helping concerned Friends, we are 
planning to publish, during the year, a series of 
articles giving the general “Condition of Society” in 
our several yearly meetings. We are glad to begin 
this week with a survey of North Carolina, by Pres. 
Hobbs. 


For THe AMERICAN FRIEND. 


NORTH CAROLINA YEARLY MEETING. 


BY L. L. HOBBS. 


The scope of territory oceupied by North Carolina 


| Yearly Meeting stretches over the State from the sea 


to the mountains, and is now being extended into Vir- 
The mission known 


yearly meeting’s field of work for nineteen years. 


_ Of the eight quarters constituting the yearly meeting 


Eastern and Contentnea are separated from other 
quarters so widely as to prevent easy communication 
with any other part of the yearly meeting. If we 
consider New Garden, or Guilford College, as the 
center, Eastern quarter is 210 miles distant and Con- 
tentnea 130, the distance between Eastern and Con- 
tentnea being about 80 miles. Western is, as the 
name indicates, west of the early settlements of 
Friends, and is the next settlement of Friends 
reached by one traveling westward from Eastern and 
Contentnea; and the territory embraced in this 
quarter is about forty miles southeast of Guilford 
College. Southern is south of Guilford College, from 
thirty to forty miles. Deep River is adjacent to 
New Garden Quarter and the scope of country oceu- 
pied is mostly within Guilford County. Yadkin 
Valley is named from the fact that it lies along the 
Yadkin River. It is about fifty miles west of Guil- 
ford College. Surry quarter is sixty miles north- 
west of Guilford College, and is named from the 
County of Surry in which it is situated. ~ 

Eastern Quarter has long been a center of Friends. 
It is composed. of two monthly meetings, Rich Square 
and Piney Woods, which are about fifty miles apart. 
The excellent high school known as Belvidere Acad- 
emy was established at Belvidere in Perquimans 
County in 1835, and has been a center of light and 
strength to the entire quarterly meeting. As one may 
see, the monthly meeting of Rich Square is so remote 
from Piney Woods and the good school there, that 
the two meetings have stood much alone; and the 
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entire quarter is so remote from Contentnea situated 
in Wayne County, that communication has not been 
easy and frequent. The members of this quarter as 
reported in 1905 were 393, and in 1906, 400. 

The Friends in Wayne County constitute Content- 
nea Quarter, which is composed of four monthly 
meetings—Neuse, Woodland, Nahunta and Golds- 
boro, the last named having been set up in Eleventh 
month last. The setting up of Goldsboro Monthly 
Meeting indicates the progress going on in the quarter, 
and the tendency throughout filie “yearly meeting to 
establish monthly meetings in the cities and towns. 
As illustrating this statement we may note the 
monthly meetings of High Point, Greensboro, Mount 
Airy and Goldsboro. Contentnea reported 699 mem- 


ro 


bers in 1905, and 738 this year. 

Western Guster is composed of four monthly 
meetings—Spring, South Fork, Cane Creek and Cen- 
ter. ‘The number of members reported in 1905 was 
$10, in 1906 it was 807. 

Southern Quarter is composed of Holly Spring, 
Back Creek, Marlboro and Science Hill Monthly 
Meetings, and in 1905 reported 923 members, and in 
1906, 889. 

Deep River Quarter has three monthly meetings— 
Deep River, Springfield and High Point; and 
reported 745 members in 1905, and 777 this year. 

New Garden has two monthly meetings—N ew 


Garden and Greensboro, and reported a membership | 


in 1905 of 598, and 669 in 1906. 

Yadkin Valley is composed of East Bend, For- 
bush, 
Creek Monthly Meetings; and reported 1,138 mem- 
bers in 1905, and this year, 1,238. 

Surry Quarter reported 804 members in 1905, and 
893 this year. The monthly meetings are White 
Plains, Mount Airy, Westfield and Pine Hill. 

In the meetings which have been established in the 
cities and towns the interest is more lively, and the 
various lines of Christian work, as First-day schools, 
home and foreign missions, temperance and peace, 
receive a good deal of attention and support. 
meetings one Friend, usually denominated a pastor, 
is mainly charged with the responsibility of preach- 


ing the gospel, although the way is open for visiting 


ministers with proper credentials, and the responsi- 
bility for the right conduct of the First-day meetings 
is shared by other ministers when present, and the 
local meeting on Ministry and Oversight exercises 
control as authorized by the discipline. 

In most, if not in all, the meetings in the country, 


there is much the same custom prevailing as in earlier | 


days. These meetings are often small as compared 


with the membership composing them, the preaching | 
| ever before to be useful both to the young membership 


is less frequent, and the interest and active concern 
for the support of the Church as a means of pro- 
moting the solid religious life of the communities 
are less apparent and less effective. 

We reported last year 62 ministers of the gospel, 
and 6,411 members. 

In the case of several of the ministers, their work 
is confined to their home meetings ; and some from 


Deep Creek, Harmony Grove and Hunting | 
I ’ 3 s 


In these | 


| the harvest, but the laborers 


age and Sai are rendered less active than they 
would desire to be. The need is felt in many locali- 
ties—one may say in all—of more members who will 
consecrate their lives to church work, and who in the 
sense of the call to the ministry will undertake the 
preparation in early life necessary to make the 
preaching of the gospel more effective among all 
classes of people. 

North Carolina Friends have in recent years taken 
more interest in home and foreign missions, especially 
in the work in Cuba. We now have four members 
in Cuba, who have established two monthly meetings 
with a membership of fifty, and considerable funds 
are collected during the year for the support of 
foreign missions. It is true that the work within 
our own borders embraced in the report of the yearly 
meeting’s Evangelistic and Church Extension Com- 
mittee ie the past two years has aroused more inter- 
est than ever before, and the organized effort made 
by this committee is very largely relied upon for 
the visitation of all the meetings with the view of 
arousing evangelistic interest and the maintenance 
of meetings for worship that will in some increasing 
way reach our young membership and gather to our 
fold those who are in need of sympathy and of the 
message of the Gospel of Christ. The method pur- 
sued is to gather the facts concerning the conditions 
and needs of the various meetings and communities, 
and then to meet these in the best way that it can be 
done with the means—workers and expenses—at the 
committee’s command. In nearly every community 
the open door is found and the need is pressing; 
and in very many instances, if not in all, the same 
Scripture quotation that has gone the rounds in all 
the epistles is revived, “The fields are white unto 
s are few.” With adequate 
support of well trained and consecrated workers and 
means to meet expenses, thousands of members could 
be brought into North Carolina Yearly Meeting 
within a few. years. These would be persons who 
would be useful members and capable of becoming 
centers of light in the various localities where they 
now live. j 

The Friends in our State have done much in an 
educational way; and yet not nearly so much as 
could have been done with more means. The school 
at New Garden, for fifty years known as New Gar- 
den Boarding School, and since 1888 as Guilford Col- 
lege, has stood for solid work and high aim through- 
out its history. In recent years its power has been 
greatly increased by additional endowment and by 
larger attendance. This institution has fostered the 
interests of the yearly meeting from the beginning ; 
and to-day it is more vitally concerned, possibly, than 


of the yearly meeting and to the larger interests of 
the church of which we are a branch. The work for 
the edueation of girls as well as of boys is appealing 
to us as never before. We believe the kind of work 
the college is doing is just such as is needed most in 
our denomination and in our State. This demand 
for instruction at Guilford is made plain by the fact 
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that all our space for students is occupied, and we 
keenly feel the need of more. We have reported 
this year 2,263 members under twenty-one years 
of age. To educate these is a work large enough 
and important enough to justify the claim of Guil- 
ford College for support. As a matter of fact, a com- 
paratively small proportion of these young people 
are educated at Guilford College; and many persons 
not Friends receive the instruction we are giving. 

We are trying to solve the problem how to secure 
a larger attendance of our young members. The 
work of the Girls’ Aid Committee which has extended 
over a period of sixteen years and has brought to 
the college more than five hundred girls, has had 
this end in view—so far as relates to girls—all the 
time. The building of a girls’ dormitory for which 
funds are now being solicited is the outcome of the 
operations of this committee. There is the same need 
for a dormitory for young men; and such a building 
should be erected next summer along with one for 
girls. As the college is enabled more and more to fill 
its mission, its force in the yearly meeting will be 
greater. Its present usefulness in our State cannot 
be estimated, nor adequately stated. The permanent 
fund is now one hundred and seventy-five thousand 
dollars; and the value of the plant, buildings, equip- 
ments and farm is believed to be one hundred 
thousand dollars. 

The work which has for nineteen years been known 
as the Blue Ridge Mission, and which is situated in 
Patrick County, Virginia, has lost none of the interest 
which clustered around ‘it in the early days when 
David E. Sampson labored so hard and faithfully 
to plant a mission in the Blue Ridge Mountains. The 
last two years have proved beyond a doubt that the 
efforts of Friends in that region deserve warm encour- 
agement and support. The school in connection with 
the mission, conducted by Miles Reece, the superin- 
tendent, stands for everything good in the community, 
and is fast becoming a center of intelligence much 
needed in that section of Virginia. 

The interest and systematic work in the First-day 
schools which are conducted throughout the yearly 
meeting are more apparent than ever before, and the 
fruit of former faithful laborers who have passed 
from works to reward is appearing in better teach- 
ing and better supervision. The same may be said 
sf the work being done for the cause of temperance ; 
although the needs in this department of Christian 
activity are so great that one feels the more keenly 
the little that is accomplished as compared with what 
ought to be done. 

The committee of the yearly meeting to extend 
care to orphans find their hands full, and too little 
means with which to meet the wants that come to their 
knowledge. 

Upon the whole, one may safely say the concern in 
the yearly meeting to meet the needs of our day as 
the early Friends met the needs of their day is on 
the increase. The method of doing this is less con- 
sidered than the actual doing of it. 


“hulford College, NAO. 


PRAYER FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


[The following poem was written twenty-seven years ago by 
Augustus Taber, for many years clerk of New York Yearly Meet- 
ing. We have just received a copy of it in time for our New 
Year’s issue. Ep.] 


Our Father, upon bended knee, 

With reverent hearts, we worship Thee, 
And humbly pray. 

O let the mantle of Thy love, 

And grace descending from above, 
Be ours this day. 


Forgive us, Lord, that we have turned 

So often from Thy law, and yearned 
For meaner joys. 

And in this glorious world of Thine, 

Have passed unseen its great design, 
And played with toys. 


Forgive our passion’s fiery glow, 
The hasty word, if not the blow, 
Of patience small. 
O let our thoughts still wait on Thee, 
Who meekly on th’ accursed tree, 
Did’st die for all. 


Forgive our pride, our foolish fears, 
Our sad bemoanings, and the tears 
That would not cease. 
And grant our faith made strong and pure, 
May all th’ assaults of time endure, 
And give us peace. 
/ 


O bless the labor of our hands, 

As we fulfill the day’s demands, 
With honest toil. 

Give us each day our daily bread, 

As children at thy table fed, 
And wine and oil. 


Be with the sick, O from on high, 

Behold them with Thy pitying eye, 
And hear their prayer. 

O let thy love relieve the pain, 

Their faith renew, their heart sustain, 
With tenderest care. 


And bless the aged and the young, 
Bless all of every name and tongue, 
Bless them, O. Lord. 
Thy. kingdom come, Thy will be done, 
In every land beneath the sun, 
With one accord. 


And when the fading light of day 

From all the world shall pass away 
Forevermore. 

Receive us as with joy we come 

To meet thee in our heavenly home 
On yon bright shore. 


And unto Father, and to Son, 
And Holy Spirit, three in one, 
Be praises given. 
And let the glorious anthem rise 
From all who dwell beneath the skies, 
And all in Heaven. 
Aucustus TABER. 


The Bib!e is a book of faith, and a book of doctrine, 
and a book of morals, and a book of religion, of 
special revelation from God; but it is also a4 book 
which teaches man his own individual responsibility, 
his own dignity, and his equality with his fellow 
man.—Daniel Webster. 


Paying the Master compliments cannot take the 
place of keeping His commandments.—S. S. Times. 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE TEMPERANCE 
CAUSE AMONG FRIENDS IN 
PHILADELPHIA. 


BY JOSHUA L. BAILY. 


(Continwed from last week) 


In 1874 the reports on the use of spirituous liquors 
solicited consideration and discussion such as had not 
been accorded them in many previous years. This 
was at a session under date of Fourth month 23d. 
I have at hand notes made on the evening of that day 
giving the substance of the discussion which | will 
read, omitting only the names of the speakers. 

At, the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, Fourth 
month 23d, 1874, Fifth-day afternoon. 

The reports on the use of spirituous liquors were 
read and considered. The number reported as using 
or handing it to others was 54 as against 48 reported 
last year. The clerk asked if the subject should be 
recommended down to the care of the subordinate 
meetings as usual to which a few friends sitting near 
him responded affirmatively. . 

A Friend asked whether the meeting was not ready 
to take a further step by enquiring as to the use of 
fermented as well as spirituous liquors. Another 
Friend said he thought our testimony should extend 
not only against intoxicating drinks but against the 
use of tobacco. Another Friend, in proposing that 
the word intoxicating lquors should be substituted 
in the minute for the word spirituous liquors, said 
that it was well known that a large proportion of the 
drunkenness which we see around us comes from the 
use of liquors which are not spirituous, such as ale 
and beer, and the fact that the yearly meeting does 
not discourage the use of fermented iaqnors is 
accepted by some as a license for their use. So many 
as twelve or fifteen Friends expressed their concur- 
rence in these views. 

The Clerk attempted to stop this expression by 
stating that the subject would come up in a report 
from Burlington Quarterly Meeting. A Friend 
suggested that it would be better that the report from 
Burlington should be read before disposing of this 
matter by minute, and the same view was expressed 
by others. 

The Clerk, meanwhile, was writing, and then rose 
and read a minute to the effect that after consider- 
ation the meeting had decided to recommend the sub- 
ject to the attention of the quarterly meetings as here- 
tofore. 

One of the Friends who had already spoken said 
he had not understood that the yearly meeting had 
come to any such decision. Certainly a large pro- 
portion of those who had spoken had favored a change 
from what had been usual by now making the enquiry 
extend to the use of all intoxicating liquors, and that 
several Friends had asked that the report from Bur- 
lington Quarter should be read before any conclusion 
of this meeting was minuted. 

The Clerk then rose with the minute of Burlington 
Quarterly Meeting in his hand, and stating that it 
contained a distinct proposition, proceeded, at once, 


to read it. It was a simple proposition that the word, 
“spirituous,” in the fourth query, should be changed 
to the word, “intoxicating.” 

After a number of Friends in different parts of 
the house had expressed approval of the proposed 
change, some one near the Clerk’s table suggested 
that “the meeting was not in a fit condition to act 
upon the matter;” another said “the way did not 
open.” These two thoughts were quickly taken up 
by a dozen or more Friends, most of whom sat in 
the Ministers’ galleries, and the Clerk very promptly” 
made a minute that ‘ ‘after seriously considering the 
proposition from Burlington Quarter, way did not 
open to make change.” 

Soon after the reading of this minute the Clerk 
asked some one to name an hour of adjournment, 
when one of the previous speakers arose and said, 
“This, Friends, is the most sorrowful spectacle I 
have ever witnessed in this house. I should feel 
ashamed were I to be told outside what I have 
seen here to-day. Nearly every branch of the Chris- 
tian Church has declared unequivocally against the 
use of all intoxicating drinks and yet we falter and 
hesitate. Can it be possible that this body represent- 
ing the Society of Friends, in this place, and claim- 
ing to hold up a loftier standard of morality than 
any other Christian sect, can decline to bear a clear 
testimony on this subject? Why, even those whom 
we too often speak of as ‘the people of the world’ are 
in advance of us.’’. 

Several voices were heard in endorsement of these 
remarks, but near the clerks table a voice called for 
adjournment, and the clerk was about to pen, if, 
indeed, he had not already written, the closing min- 
ute, when the speaker already twice quoted, again 
arose, saying, ‘Well, then it is to go out from this 
house to-night that this yearly meeting has refused 
to discourage the use of intoxicating drinks, and this 
refusal will be accepted by many of our members as 
a license for their use, I ask you to pause for 
a moment and consider what sort of influence we 
can exercise as parents and guardians over our chil- 


dren and those under our care to restrain them from 


the use of these pernicious drinks when they can 
turn upon us and say, “The yearly meeting does not 
discourage their use, the yearly meeting permits it.’ 
Is this meeting willing to assume the responsibility 
thus involved? I entreat you, Friends, not to do it. 
I entreat you, even at this late hour, not to adjourn 
until some record is made, discouraging the use of 
all that intoxicates.” 

“Let such a minute be made,” “TI approve of that,” 
and other concurrent expressions came from different 
parts of the house, and especially from the body of 
the meeting, and the Clerk began to write, but it 
was already dark, and there being no lights in the 
house, some one went out and returned with a lighted 
candle. ‘Let the Clerk make a minute and bring it 
in here to-morrow,” said one. ‘No,’ came from 
several voices, ‘Let the minute be made now.” “TI 
am making a minute,” responded the Clerk, and pres- 
ently he arose and read a minute which closed with 
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to avoid the use of all drinks which will intoxicate.” 

“T am satisfied with that,” and “I am also,” was 
heard from many voices. A Friend in the gallery 
proposed the insertion of the word “nnnecessary,” 
so as to read the “unnecessary use.”’ Several objected 
to the insertion of this word as weakening the force 
of the admonition, but the Clerk responded “TI have 
inserted the word unnecessary,” and immediately 
read the minute of adjournment. 

The full minute made on this occasion read as 
follows, viz :=— 

“From the reports from the quarterly meetings 
information is received that inquiry has been made 
of the members generally, respecting their use of 
spirituous liquors as a drink; from which it appears 
that the members of sixteen monthly meetings are 
clear of using them for this purpose. In other 
monthly meetings there are 54 members who use them, 
four habitually and most of the: others only occa- 
sionally, of this number seven hand them to others. 
All the quarterly meetings but two in which there 
are those in this practice state that labor has been 
extended to such to induce them to abandon it. 
Although the number who use this pernicious article 
as a beverage is rather greater than that reported last 
year it is satisfactory to find that our members so 
generally discourage the practice. Impressed with 
the danger which attends those who make only an 
occasional use of the article of becoming so ensnared 
with the habit as to be unable to control it, we would 
affectionately exhort our members again to discon- 
tinue the practice altogether, and we would also 
recommend them to avoid unnecessary use of all 
drinks which will intoxicate.” 


[To be continwed.] 


Che International Deason. 


FIRST QUARTER. 
LESSON II. FIRST MONTH 13, 1907. 


MAN MADE IN THE IMAGE OF GOD. 
Genesis 1: 26—2:: 3. 


GoLpnn Text: God created man in his own image, in the image 
of God created he him. Gen. 1: 27. 


Daity READINGS. 


i Second-day, First mo, 7.—Man made in the image of God. Gen. 
: 26—2: 3. 
Third-day, First mo. 8.—Manner of creation. Gen. 2: 4-17. 
Fourth-day, First mo. 9.—Names given. Gen. 2: 18-25. 
Fifth-day, First mo. 10.—In Him we live. Acts 17: 22-29 
Sixth-day, First mo, 11.—Man’s dominion. Psalm 8. 
Seventh-day, First mo. 12.—God’s wonderful works. Psalm 104. 


First-day, First mo. 13.—The Christian’s rest. Heb. 4: 1-11. 

The last lesson closed with the “Sixth day of Cre- 
ation,” unfinished. The highest form of creation was 
left until the last. There had been a continuous ris- 
ing in the scale. Even a cursory examination will 
show that there are two accounts of the creation of 
man. In Gen. 1: 26, 27, we have one—a simple 
statement of the fact of creation, and in Gen. 2: 
7-24, a detailed account. It is not possible to make 
them exactly fit into each other, it is enough to 
say that they are not contradictory, and both teach 
the essential fact—that man had a Creator. 


the words, “We would also reeommend our members - 


26. “Let us.” Again the “plural of majesty.” 
“Tn our image, after our likeness.’”’ The repetition is 
for the sake of emphasis, or it may be, “image” refers 
to outward resemblance, and “likeness” to immaterial 
resemblance, but that spiritual likeness is intended 
can hardly be doubted. What is meant by “image,” 
or “likeness,” and how is man like God? In the 
great variety which exists among mankind, it must 
be some common quality other than physical life, 
because physieal life belongs to animals also. It must 
be something which animals, other than mankind, 
do not have. Perhaps the expression, ‘self-conscious 
reason,” and all that it implies, comes as near to the 
truth as any. It is the exercise of this faculty that 
has enabled man to rise, not only in the material 
world, but in the intellectual and spiritual worlds as 
well. So far as we know, no animal, other than man, 
has, of itself, advanced a particle in intellectual or 
reasoning powers since the earliest times; no animal 
has used the acquisitions and discoveries of his ances- 
tors as man has done; or has conceived moral ideas, 
and striven to attain them. It is these intellectual 
and spiritual powers, which make man akin, great 
as the separation is, to God, and enable man in some 
degree to understand Him. Probably the above is 
implied by, ‘“‘Breathed into his nostrils the breath of 
life.” Gen. 2: 7. “Dominion.” Compare Pees: 
5-8. Amer. R. Y. 

27. The same idea as in v. 26 repeated for empha- 
sis, and also the fact that males and females were 
created. 

28. Like the rest of creation, God blesses man, 
though with a fuller blessing. “Replenish.” Here the 
word means simply “to fill;” this is an old use of 
the word, which is now chiefly used in the sense of 
“refill.” “Subdue it.” Have complete control so far 
as possible of all the forces of nature. 

29. Provision is made for the food of man, here 
only vegetable; reference is doubtless made to verse 
11. Of course, the statement is very general, for the _ 
fruit of “every tree” is not wholesome for man. 
“Meat.” Should be translated, as in Amer. R. V., 
“Food.” So also in verse 30. 

30. Provision made for animals. Here again the 
statement is a very general one, as nothing is said 
of carnivorous animals, insects, or of aquatic animals. 
Note also how it is said (v. 29), men are to have the 
seeds and fruit, while animals are to have the herbage. 
The fimdamental idea is, that providing food for man 
and animals is part of the Divine order. “Life.” 
Literally, “a living, soul.” The principle of life. 
“It was so.” Note the dignity and simplicity of the 
narrative. It is, perhaps, the idea, that, at first, all 
animals of whatever kind were graminivorous, and 
it would seem to be the idea, also, in Isaiah 11: 
6-9—a time when there shall be bloodlessness on the 
earth both for man and beast. All history and all 
geologic remains show the existence of carnivora, how- 
ever. Compare Gen. 9: 2, 3, where man is permitted 
to have animal food. It is interesting to note that in 
classical tradition, man, in the Golden Age, subsisted 
on vegetable food. 
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31. “Very good.” The verdict upon Boe ieee 
work of creation. In the separate works, the verdict 
was ‘‘good;’’ here the intensive adjective is added. 
Again note the severe simplicity and restraint of the 
account and compare it with Ps. 104: 31, I Tim. 
4: 4.. “And evening came and morning came, the 
sixth day.” - The six days seem to have a Télationship 
to each other, thus: Ist day, Light; 4th day, the 
Luminaries; 2d day, Air and Waters; 5th day, Ani- 
mals of Air and Water; 3d day, Land; 6th day, Land 
Animals. 


Seventh day. The rest of God. 


“And the heaven and the earth were finished.” 
Heaven is here that which is above the earth. The 
idea is that the universe was completed. ‘‘All the 
host of them.” Though this expression is sometimes 
used of the stars (Deut. 4: 19), and sometimes of 
the angels (I Kings 22: 19), here it undoubtedly 
means all the parts which make up the heaven and 
fe earth. 

“‘And on the seventh day, God finished his work 
at he had made.” R. V. God brought His work 
to a close by not continuing on the seventh day. 
“Rested ;” from the work of creation. 

3. “And God blessed the Sabbath day and hallowed 
it, because that in it he rested from all his work which 
God created and made.” R. V. The need, spirit- 
ually, and, indeed, physically, for a day of rest from 
regular foils has been ‘eeneee ated again, and again, 
particularly in highly civilized conditions of life. 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


“The Sabbath was made for man, not man for 


the Sabbath.” 
2. Rest is not idleness, or vacuity. 


Christian Endeauar. 


[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New York Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR FIRST MONTH THIRTEENTH, 1907. 
HOW GOD’S IMAGE IS PRESERVED IN 
US—OR LOST. 


Gen. 1: 26; Col. 8: 1-10. (A temperance meeting.) 
Dph. 4: 23-32. 
Heb. 1: 1-8. 


Second-day, First mo. 7.—Created anew. 
Third-day, First mo. 8.—Like our Father. 


Fourth-day, First mo. 9.—Manifesting God. John 17: 1-8. 
Fifth-day, First mo. 10.—A marred image. Gen. 3: 8-19. 
Sixth-day, First mo. 11.—A restored image. Luke 9: 28-36. 


Seventh-day, J‘irst mo. 12.—We may bear it. 1 Cor. 15: 45-49. 


Of all shapes of man or beast, bird, fish, or creature 
of fancy that men have formed to depict their gods, 
the one that seems to*us the most nearly worthy is 
doubtless that which presents the human aspect. We 
have conceived no nobler form, yet we do not con- 
cern ourselves with the question of the appearance 
of God, but of His character: our calling is not to 
know and attain His stature and form, but to learn 
His mind and conform our purposes to His. 

Man began in that harmony, which sin marred; 
and in marring it the image was defaced. And so 
inwrought our ‘spirit and flesh that the stamp of sin, 


ieee Aen fail, rests aaee on the re of the 
sinner. No law of God can be broken with impunity, 
and His judgments begin with the commission of the 
wrong, for His love is too great to allow the road of 
doneer to be without its w arnings. 

One of tlte monstrosities of sin is that the season 
in which the birth of our Lord is commemorated 
should be to so many a time of special yielding to 
appetite, of indulgence in excesses which not only 
destroy the spiritual likeness, but mar the outward 
aspect of nobility which is one of God’s good gifts 
to us. I had occasion to be on the streets on the 
early dawn of the Christmas Sabbath, and the first 
person I met was a man trudging homeward, mud- 
stained as to clothing, and unsteady of step; and he 
doubtless was but one of scores who had staggered 
up this and other streets since the closing of the 
saloons of Washington that night,—men who were 
“celebrating,” ‘keeping Christmas,” as they would 
say,—yet how far from its message of recall to the 
Father’s house and of renewal in His image and like- 
ness ! 

People speak lightly of the efforts to express statis- 
tically the magnitude of the drink evil, and say 
that it is impossible to state that 60,000 or 100,000 
dying drunkards are its annual harvest. A minister 
was once told that twenty years’ work of a certain 
ehureh had, so far as known, resulted in the con- 
version of but one man, and was asked whether it 
was worth while to maintain a chureh for such 
returns.. “If it was my son, yes,’ was the reply. 
What matters the absolute number of wrecked lives 
last year? Was there any good springing from the 
vear’s work of the saloons of Washington sufficient 
to compensate for the heartsick w atching of the wife 
or mother through all the long hours ‘of the night 
for that one straggling home-comer, or the shame and 
dread of brothers or sisters or children,—or the 
cespondency and sullen remorse of the victim him- 
self as the false stimulus of the poison died out of 
brain and nerve and the violated body cried out in 
revenge? And if that man were father or husband, 
brother or son to one of us or our dear ones, we would 
say, “No.” . 

If we could only see the closeness of our relation- 
ship to God,—that our intended likeness to Him 
must make us unfit for the things that He has no 
pleasure 1 in, so that we, too, can find no real pleasure 
in them, ould not our restless handling and tasting 
of forbidden and unclean things find an end in a 
glad consent to ‘do ever the things that please Him,’ 
so that we might be perfected in His image ? 


All the men and women who have made their mark 
in this world and have achieved the best results have 
kept the eye clear and single toward one noble pur- 
pose.—Theodore L. Cuyler. 


Love is the greatest thing that God can give us, 
for Himself is loge: and it is the greatest thing we 
can give to God, for it coe ore give ourselves and 
carry with it all th 
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Educational. 


THE REBUILDING OF PICKERING 
COLLEGE. 


Tt will have been twelve months next New Year’s 
day since the destruction by fire of the principal 
building of Pickering College. As no temporary 
quarters were obtainable the work of the College has 
ever since been unavoidably suspended. This dis- 
aster, which overtook Canada Yearly Meeting’s Edu- 
cational Institution in the most prosperous period of 
its history, was a severe blow to Canadian Friends 
and the Society at large. Under its first shock, the 
prospect that it could soon be re-opened was most dis- | 
couraging, owing to the smallness of the number of | 
members in the yearly meeting who were able to 
render substantial aid. Nevertheless, a canvass for 
building funds was promptly undertaken in Canada, 
in which former students of the College took an | 
active part. Much encouragement was derived from 


and formerly Provincial Minister of Education, 
wrote: “For more than fifteen years this college 
has played a very worthy part in educating young 
men and women for the University and learned pro- 
fessions, and for the wider activities of commerce, 
industry and home. Its recent destruction by fire 
was a severe blow to secondary education of the 
private and residential type in this province.” 
The Toronto Globe, the leading daily in Ontario, 
said in an editorial: “For some years past it has 
been, under the management of Principal Firth, 
steadily advancing in reputation. The curriculum 
was brought and kept up-to-date, and the teaching 
staff was maintained in a high state of efficiency.” 


A further exponent of the high estimation in which 


| Pickering College was held by the general public was 
_furnished by overtures received soon after the fire 


from a number of towns, soliciting the relocation of 
the college within or near their respective limits. In 
one such instance the application was accompanied by 


PICKERING 


tributes to the standing and work of the school, which 
were received from non-Quaker sources. These 
emphasize the fact that the permanent closing of 
Pickering College after years of successful operation 
would be a serious loss, not only to the Society of 
Friends, but to the cause of education generally. For 
illustration, William Houston, M. A., a member of 
the Senate of Toronto University, wrote as follows: 

“There is not a secondary educatioanl institution 
in this province of excellent High Schools which has 
been doing, on the whole, more successful work on 
the secondary standard as tested by the University 
Matriculation and the examination prescribed for 
teachers’ certificates. 

Quite as interesting to me, however, was the co-edu- 
cational feature in its residential life. Only in one 
other college has this experiment been tried and 
there it has for several years been abandoned. I 
think it a great public loss to have so unique a college 
even suspended; to have it entirely discontinued 
would be a calamity.” 

Honorable George W. Ross, ex-Premier of Ontario, 


COLLEGE q 


the otter of a cash bonus sufficient to cover the value of 
the former site of the college at Pickering, and a 
grant of free water and electric light for a period of 
ten years. Special weight is attached to this pro- 
posal from the fact that it came from a town which 
is located in the center of the largest early settle- 
ment of Friends in Canada, and has within it a pros- 
perous Friends’ meeting at the present time. In view 
of the foregoing facts the question of the future loca- 
tion of the college was referred by the yearly meeting 
to its representative meeting, with full power to 
act. 

But helpful as were the many expressions of sym- 
pathy which were received from nearer home, still 
stronger encouragement came from Friends in Eng- 
land. Henry Stanley Newman, editor of The 
Friend, London, wrote: ‘‘The College, after all, is 
at the very kernel of the future of Canada Yearly 
Meeting, and Friends cannot afford to do without it.” 
London Yearly Meeting made the following generous 
minute without solicitation from Canadian Friends: 
“In view of the deep sympathy which is felt by this 
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meeting for our Friends in Canada on account of the 
destruction of Pickering College by fire, we ask the 
meeting for sufferings to open a fund to assist in 
replacing the college, and to appeal to our quarterly 
meetings with this,object. We also authorize Howard 
Nicholson and Albert J. Crosfield to receive promises 
of contributions towards the fund.” Through their 
kind response to this appeal English Friends have 
pledged 1,000 pounds toward the building fund. 
Generous assistance has also been subscribed by a 
few individuals in the United States. 

The College Committee have had plans prepared 
with the hope that a sufficient sum may be available 
to warrant them in entering upon the work of rebuild- 
ing at an early day. They are most desirous, if 
possible, to reconstruct the College with such enlarged 
capacity for students and increased facilities for 
instruction as shall adequately provide for the growth 
which it may reasonably expect to make in the near 
future after reopening its doors. At the same time 
it is their wish to maintain as nearly as practicable 
the former moderate rate of fees and the special 
reduction to Friends’ children. 


During the last three years of its occupancy the 


former building was much overcrowded, and worthy - 


students were from time to time denied admission 
for want of room. The proposed new building, shown 
in the accompanying cut, has been carefully designed, 
and an earnest effort has been made to provide for a 
substantial modern structure for college residence 
and instruction, upon as simple and inexpensive plan 
as possible, consistent with the comfort and health of 
the students, together with the necessary range and 
efficiency of educational work. 


THE BACKGROUND OF THE OLD TESTa- 
MENT. 


The background of the New Testament is the 
Roman world, and a brief century with which we 
western readers are acquainted, but the background 
of *he Old is the ancient east—the age and land of 
wonder, mystery and intuition, far removed from 
the logical, rushing world in which we live. The 
Old Testament contains a vast and complex literature 
filled with the thoughts and figures, and cast in the 
quaint language of the Semitic past. Between us 
and that past there lie not merely long centuries, but 
the wide gulf that is fixed between the East and 
the West. The chasm is really being bridged rather 
than broadened. From the ancient monuments have 
arisen, as from the dead, an army of contemporaneous 
witnesses, sometimes confirming, sometimes correct- 
ing, but at all times marvelously supplementing the 
Biblical data. Now the events and characters of the 
Old Testament history no longer stand alone in mys- 
terious isolation, but we can study in detail their 
setting and significance. At every point the Biblical 
* narrative and thought are brought into touch with 
real life and history. The biographies and policies, 
for example, of Sennacherib and Cyrus are almost 
as well known as those of Napoleon and Washington. 


| note. 


The prophets are not merely voices, because they 
primarily dealt with the conditions and needs of 
their own day. 


Modern research in the fields of Semitic philology 
and syntax, and the discovery of older texts and ver- 
sions have put into the hands of translators new and 
valuable tools for making clear to all the thoughts in 
the minds of the original writers of the Old Testa- 
ment. Studies in comparative religion, geography 
and modern Oriental life and customs have illum- 
inated and illustrated at every point the pages of the 
ancient writings.—Prof. Chas. Foster Kent, of Yale. 


Currespondence. 


Epiror oF THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 


I wish to speak of the Chapman Meeting in Des Moines, 
Iowa. One of the greatest religious campaigns that Des 
Moines ever knew came to a. close Second-day evening. 
Twelfth month 17th. These meetings after weeks of careful 
preparation and prayer began First-day, Twelfth month 2d, 
and with a constant flow of gospel truth in speech and song, 
with almost constant service for sixteen days, the meetings 
closed with a good-cheer service on Second-day evening. 


-The city was divided into ten districts, and able Evangelists 


with strong singers took charge of the work, hence at ten 
different points, services were held at the same time each 
evening, and thousands were permitted to hear the old story 
of redeeming love through Jesus Christ the only Saviour of 
men. 

The tone of the work during the whole campaign was of 
the highest order. The Bible was magnified as the word of 
God to men, that sin separates from God, and that the new 
birth is essential to Christian life. The Church to be loved as 
the bride of Christ, and the agency through which the mes- 
sage of salvation is to be carried to a lost world. 

Not a little emphasis was laid upon the relation of Church 
and the ministry, stimulating a larger appreciation for the 
pastor and his work, urging the fact that the pastor cannot do 
all the work. 

Emphasis was laid upon the fact that card signing was not 
salvation, but that to accept Christ as the only Saviour of 
men, and the cards were held as a matter of record. 

Some of the special meetings held are worthy of special 
The work among the young people was owned of 
God, and many of the young were led to accept Christ through 
earnest work of Dr. Schaeffer and his singer, Prof. Collision. 

One very touching incident (among many others) occurred 
in the police court one morning after twenty-five appeared 


| before the judge and over twenty pleaded guilty and sentence 


was. pronounced, Evangelist Asher stepped forward and asked 
Judge Mathias to remit sentence, and he responded quickly, 
and forgave them, Mr. Asher asked how many wanted to live 
for Christ, and most of them gave expression in a favorable 
manner. 

Third-day, the rith, was Church day, when pastors and 
people met in their own churches for special services in the 
forenoon, then the members going out in the afternoon to visit 
delinquent members, those who had signed cards, and the 
sick. It was most interesting to hear the report from this 
work. 

The meeting for aged people on Sixth-day afternoon of the 
last week is looked upon by some as the crowning service of 
the campaign. 

The great auditorium was packed and overflow services were 
held in the Y. M. C. A. Hall. 

Dr. Ostrom had charge of this meeting, and gave a com- 
forting sermon to the old people. 

There was one woman, a Friend, “Mother” Morris, present 
who was over one hundred years old. 

To think of several hundred of the aged and infirm getting 
out on a cold winter day spoke much for Des Moines. 

Another meeting, long to. be remembered, was a short ser- 
vice conducted by Dr. Ostrom for ministers in the Y. M. 
C. A. Chapel, where the earnest longing for souls found 
vocal expression in prayer, and longing desires for the spirit 
of revival over the State. The spirit of the work in the 
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Capitol City had spread out over the State, and many ministers 
came in for Conference day. ; ; 

It is a little soon to speak of permanent results, but certainly 
Des Moines has been stirred as never before, and hundreds 
have claimed to accept Christ, and many backslidden in heart 
have caught a fresh vision of Christ, and their personal respon- 
sibility. 

Dee, Moines surely feels that Dr. Wilber Chapman and his 
associates have endeared themselves to the people of the 


Capitol City. Co We Swear 
r - NWEET. 


Things of Juterest Among Ourselues. 


— 


Dear Editor.—Friends ought to be very grateful for a paper 
that brings to them weekly so much that is spiritually helpful. 
Sincerely. thy friend, 
Mary H. BEbELL. 


Leanah Hobson is now doing pastoral work in Kingman, 
Ind. 

Z. M. and Sarah A. Harris are now located in Denver, 
Col., their address is 1710 Broadway. 

A Young People’s Union was started at Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting. A circle has been organized in Baltimore, and is 
studying the history and doctrine of Friends. Plans are being 
perfected for a similar class in Washington, D. C. 

David IT. Prichard, who has been living in Topeka, Kas., 
during the past year, writes: “It seems impossible to estab- 
lish a meeting here, owing to the scattered condition of our 
people.” 

An effort to secure an endowment for the Lebanon Hos- 
pital for the insane is now being made by the American 
Committee. Thomas Scattergood and The Provident Life 
and Trust Co., are the trustees of the fund, and Asa S. 
Wing, Philadelphia, is the treasurer. 

(Mary Sibbit, a minister of Kansas Yearly Meeting, and a 
W. C. T. U. lecturer delivered a temperance address at the 
Friends’ meeting house, Noblesville, Ind. the 16th ult. A 
correspondent says, “We think we never heard a more inter- 
esting speaker on the subject of intemperance.” 

A revival meeting began at the Friend’s meeting, Nobles- 
ville, Ind., the 2d ult., closed the 13th—twenty-one sessions 
in all. The meetings were conducted by Sylvester S. Newlin 
and Parris Car, The attendance was good. A real revival 
spirit was manifested. A renewed interest in Bible study 
is evident. 

Irwin C. and Ethel Dickinson, who are located as mission- 
aries at the Hillside Friends Indian Mission near Skiatook, 
Indian ‘Territory, write encouragingly of the meetings at Vera, 


where Henry B. Rush is doing pastoral work, Romona, where | 


James A. Griffith is located, and their own meeting. They 
think the country a good place for Friends, and ask that all 
seeking homes in the West write for particulars. The 
average attendance for the First-day morning service at 
Hillside is thirty-five, for the evening service, fifty. 
is need for strong Christian people to live in the community, 
and influence others by close personal work and fellowship. 


NEW GARDEN MONTHLY MEETING, N. C., TWELFTH 
MONTH 22, 1906. 


At the session of the above named meeting held in 
Eleventh month, it was decided to give a whole day at 
the meeting next to be held, and to hold some special exer- 
cises in the afternoon—to have the roll of members called, and 
such other exercises as a committee designated for the pur- 
pose might have prepared. 

After the business had been transacted, and the roll of 
members called, an adjournment of one hour was taken, when 
refreshments were served in the school house nearby; and 
the free and easy mingling together was greatly enjoyed by 
all, and the kindly interest one in another was, promoted. 

It was found that the number of members has considerably 
increased during the year about to close, and the total number 
called on the 22d was 414. Six new members were received 
at this session; so the number now is 420. Many are living 
in other localities, and could not be present. Responses came 
from Alabama, Idaho, Baltimore, and New Jersey, as well as 
from different parts of North Carolina, The joyous responses 
of many children to their names were a pleasant feature of 
the occasion. One hundred and four members were present. 


There | 


Much care has been taken by the recorder, Julia S. White, 
to make the membership roll correct; and it is believed the 
names now on its list-constitute the monthly meeting. 

In the afternoon, the following subjects were presented: 
A Brief History of New Garden Monthly Meeting, by 
L. L. Hobbs; Loyalty to the Church, by Raymond Binford; 
Family Worship, by Mary C. Woody. ; 

The historical sketch showed that the monthly. meeting 
was established, in 1754, the first meeting being held the 27th 
of Seventh month of that year. The quarterly meeting 
authorizing it was held at Old Neck, in Perquimans County, 
in the: Fifth month of the same year. The minutes of the 
monthly meeting, from the first, have been preserved, and are 
in the vault at Guilford College. These minutes contain many 
interesting records, especially with respect to marriages, and 
disownments for “marrying out.” Sometimes as many as 
four marriages were accomplished in one day. 

The monthly meeting contained preparative meetings twenty 
and even forty miles distant. 

The discussion of this early history developed a good 
deal of interest. ‘ 

The presentation ofthe subject of Loyalty to the Church, by 
Raymond Binford, was strikingly interesting: We should 
be loyal because of the great opportunity presented in the 
Church for service. 

The discussion of this topic was participated in by Thomas 
Newlin, Jno. W. Woody, Mary M. Hobbs, F. S. Blair, Mary 
E. M. Davis, Albert Peele and others. 


Mary C. Woody spoke with great effectiveness on Family 
Worship, which she considered at the foundation of religious 
service, and as necessary to make our social worship in our 
meetings what it ought to be. ‘Many others spoke on this 
subject, and the deep interest manifested was believed to 
foretoken greater things in this old monthly meeting. Indeed, 
the general interest and satisfaction which marked this day’s 
proceedings have probably never been greater throughout the 
long period of the existence of New Garden Monthly Meet- 
ing. 

The occasion was one of such general satisfaction and 
interest, that it is believed some account of it may be accept- 
able to the readers of THe AMERICAN FRIEND. 


BORN. 


Barrry.—To William A. and Rhoda A. Battey, 


Westfield, 
N. J., Twelfth month 14th, r906, a daughter. f 


DIED. 


CocHRAN.—At her home, Spiceland, Ind., Eleventh month 


| 20th, 1906, Mary White Cochran, widow of Dr. James Cochran, 
| in her 81st year. 


HapLtey.—At her home, Harveysburg, Ohio, Twelfth month 
15th, 1906, Lucy. M. Hadley, wife of Milton Hadley, in her 
75th year. She was a valued minister of the gospel, and was 
the teacher of the primary class in the Bible-school for thirty 
years. She had a great influence for good in the community, 


| and will be greatly missed. 


Hays.—At her home in Muncie, Ind., Eleventh month 25th, 
1906. Malinda Hays, aged 51 years. ‘The deceased was a 


| daughter of Jonathan and Susannah Haisley (deceased), and 


wife of Francis’ M. Hays. She was a birthright member 
of Friends, converted early in life, and having lived a quiet, 
devoted Christian, she was ready when the Reaper came to 
gather her Home. 

Mappocx.—At her home, Richmond, Ind., Eleventh month 
21st, 1906, Rachel Harvey, daughter of Elisha and Elizabeth 
Stubbs, and widow of John C. Maddock, in her 77th year. 

She was converted in early life and not long thereafter 
felt a call to the ministry, which gift was recognized by her 
friends, and which she continued to exercise during her active 
life as her circumstances would permit, feeling especially called 


| to points in the surrounding neighborhoods where the Gospel 


was seldom, or never, heard. 


Ossorn.—At his home, Whittier, Cal., Tenth month 26th, 
1906, Job Osborn, in his 66th year. He was a birthright 


| member of Friends, a devoted husband, a loving father, a 


self-sacrificing friend and a faithful, consistent Christian. 


TopHuNtTER—At Wilmington, Ohio, Twelfth month roth, 
1906, Emily E., widow of Amos Todhunter, in her 7oth year. 
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Events and Comnents. 


A novel movement has been started 
by the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation. Some are pleased to call it the 
“Laymen’s Missionary Movement.” They 
propose to evangelize the world in twen- 
ty-five years. The men promoting the 


work are hard-headed business men, only | 


slightly .versed in ecclesiastical undertak- 
ings. They propose to investigate the 
present methods used by the different 
churches, also to visit the several coun- 
tries of the world, and to promote the 
undertaking on a strictly business basis. 
We like the tone of the project and pre- 
dict good results. When the “chiddren 
of light” are as wise as the “children of 
this world,” then something good can 
be expected. Possibly we should state 


NAUGHTY “SCHOOLMA’AMS.” 
NOT ALWAYS FAIR TO THEMSELVES. 


“T taught school for a number of 
years,” writes a Vancouver lady, “and 
like many other brain workers forgot 
how necessary the right kind of food is, 
and therefore suffered greatly from indi- 
gestion. 

“My system became run down, my 
blood impoverished, and I had to take a 
year’s holiday in the hope of regaining 
my strength. 

“I saw Grape-Nuts food highly spoken 
of, tried the food and became very fond 
of it. After eating it with cream, only 
for breakfast, I gained quickly in 
strength and energy, and went back to 
work. 

“When I married I soon convinced my 
husband that it was his heavy break- 
fasts of meat, potatoes, hot biscuit and 
white bread, that caused his feelings of 
languor in the mornings. 

“Since eating Grape-Nuts and fruit, he 
has become hearty and well. 

“It is now many years since we began 
to use Grape-Nuts and the food seems 
as ‘necessary in our household as salt.’ 
A favorite desert is alternate layers of 
sliced apples, sugar, nutmeg and Grape- 
Nuts, cooked in the oven until the apples 
are done.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. Read the little 
book, “The Road to Wellville” in pkgs. 
“There’s a reason.” 


| 


| 


| tigation. 


| railroad system. 


this truth in different language, since 
it simply means that the common sense 
consecrated to money making, shall be 
used to further the spiritual welfare of 
the race. 


Some one has been computing the 
relative amounts donated by the citizens 
of the United States to philanthropic 
purposes during the past few years. A 
number of interesting facts are revealed. 
There is a decided falling off since root. 
Of course, it is impossible to get at 
accurate results because a great deal of 
charity is never reported. No one out- 
side of the individuals giving and receiv- 
ing know anything about it. According 
to the figures reported, educational insti- 
tutions receive, by far, the greatest con- 
tributions. Art galleries, hospitals and 
asylums are next in order. 


In a recent speech, Senator Hale, of 
Maine, said “I don’t know that the people 
of the country appreciate, and I don’t 
know that the Senate does, that two- 
thirds of the revenues of the country 
to-day are devoted to the payment of 


‘burdens of past wars, like pensions; and 


expenditures in view of future wars. 


| The Springheld Republican offers the fol- 


lowing comment: “Despite all our 
boasted advance in enlightenment, mental 
and moral, governments are still think- 
ing wrong when such things can exist 
without thought or challenge, or any 
general attempt to bring about a better 
state of things. It is, however, to be 
said that the cause of peace and good- 
will between nations is more talked about 
and respected to-day than ever before. 
But what a long road we have yet to 
traverse!” : 


Alexander Johnston Cassatt, president 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., died 
suddenly at his home in Philadelphia, 
the 28th. His death was due to heart 
failure. No one, not even his physicians, 
expected the crisis, although he had 
been suffering from the effects of whoop- 
ing cough which he contracted from 
his grandchildren last summer. Some 
of his intimate friends say his death 
was caused by a broken heart, the result 
of grief for graft among high officials 
in the company which came to his 
knowledge through the recent coal inves- 
Here was a man in whom 
special business ability was combined 
with energy and integrity. During his 
latter years he devoted himself unre- 
servedly to the upbuilding of a great 
He attempted, as far 
as we are able to judge, to confine 
his operations and those of the entire 
company to strictly legitimate methods 
measured by the present standards of 
business ethics. Yet he found himself, 
after years of faithful effort, surrounded 
by and operating with men who were 
disloyal to the confidence which he had 
placed in them, and traitors to the poli- 
cies which he had honestly striven to 
promote. Here again is a noble example 
of the vicarious suffering which we are 
beginning to feel in our complex modern 
society as never before. How long will 
it be before those in high positions in 
our financial institutions will realize the 
importance of their moral integrity? A 
few more martyrs like A. J. Cassatt may 
do much to awaken the public conscience 
to strict honesty in corporate action. 


WHAT SULPHUR DOES. 


FOR THE HUMAN BODY IN HEALTH AND 
DISEASE. 


Costs nothing to try. 


The mention of sulphur will recall 
to many of us the early days when 
our mothers and grandmothers gave 
us our daily dose of sulphur and mo- 
lasses every spring and fall. 

It was the universal spring and fall 
“blood purifier,’ tonic and cure-all, and, 
mind you this old-fashioned remedy was 
not without merit. 

The idea was good, but the remedy 
was crude and unpalatable, and a large 
quantity had to be taken to get any 
effect. : 

Nowadays we get all the beneficial 
effects of sulphur in a palatable, con- 
centrated form, so that a single grain 
is far more effective than a tablespoon- 
ful of the crude sulphur. 

In recent years research and experi- 
ment have proven that the best sul- 
phur for medicinal use is that obtained 


| from Calcium (Calcium Sulphide) and 


sold in drug stores under the name of 
Stuart’s Calcium Wafers. They are 
small chocolate coated pellets and con- 
tain the active medicinal principle of 
sulphur in a highly concentrated, effec- 
tive form. 

Few people are aware of the value 
of this form of sulphur in restoring 


| and maintaining bodily vigor and health; 


sulphur acts directly on the liver and 
excretory organs and purifies and en- 
riches the blood by the prompt elimina- 
tion of waste material. 


Our grandmothers knew this when 


they dosed us with sulphur and mo- 
| lasses every spring and fall, but the 


crudity and impurity of ordinary flow- 
ers of sulphur were often worse than 
the disease, and cannot compare with 
the modern concentrated preparations 
of sulphur, of which Stuart’s Calcium 
Wafers is undoubtedly the best and most 
widely used. 

They are the natural antidote for liver 
and kidney troubles and cure constipa- 
tion and purify the blood in a way 
that often surprises patient and physician 
alike. 

Dr. R. M. Wilkins, while experiment- 


| ing with sulphur remedies, soon found 


that the sulphur from Calcium was super- 
ior to any other form. He says: “For 
liver, kidney and blood troubles, espe- 
cially when resulting from constipation 


or malaria, I have been surprised at 


| the results obtained from Stuart’s Cal- 


cium Wafers. In patients suffering from 


| boils and pimples and even deep-seated 


carbuncles, I have repeatedly seen them 
dry up and disappear in four or five 
days, leaving the skin clear and smooth. 


| Although Stuart’s Calcium Wafers is a 


proprietary article and sold by druggists, 
and for that reason tabooed by many 


| physicians, yet I know of nothing so 


safe and reliable for constipation, liver 
and kidney troubles, and especially in all 
forms of skin diseases, as this remedy.” 

At any rate people who are tired of 
pills, cathartics and so-called blood “puri- 
fiers” will find in Stuart’s Calcium Waf- 
ers, a far safer, more palatable and 
effective preparation. 

Send your name and address to-day 
ss free trial package and see for your- 
self. 

F. A. Stuart Co., 57 Stuart Bldg., Mar- 
shall, Mich. 
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The agitation in behalf of the Congo 
Free State is gaining considerable head- 
way among prominent citizens in the 
United States. On the roth inst. Senator 
Lodge of Massachusetts introduced in 
the Senate a Resolution, pledging the 
Senate’s support to the President “in any 
steps he may deem it wise to take 
in co-operation with, or in aid of, any of 
the Powers signatory of the Treaty of 
Berlin, which shall seek to ameliorate the 
condition of the Congo Free State, and 
redress any evils now existent there.” 
No action has yet been taken and letters 
from our readers to their senators might 
be timely. J. Pierpont Morgan, Lyman 
Abbott and others, jointly signed a recent 
letter addressed to Secretary Root, call- 
ing his attention to the conditions in 
that country, and asking him, on behalf 
of the American people, to use the moral 
support of the United States Govern- 
ment to correct abuses. 


Wm. Dudley Foulke has just com- 
pleted an investigation of the situation 
in the Indian Territory. He was sent 
out by Pres. Roosevelt to determine, if 
possible, the extent of graft practiced 
by unscrupulous white men in dealing 
with the Indian tribes, which are allowed 
to dispose of their lands. His report 
has not been made public, but we are 
credibly informed that when it does 
appear it will reveal a great deal of 
dishonesty. The law prohibits individ- 
uals from procuring more than one site 
or lot in a town. Through the method 
of fraudulent schedules a number of 
persons among the whites and civilized 
Indians have secured town lots aggre- 
gating millions of dollars. Certain tracts 
in Muskokee that are worth $300.00 a 
front foot are involved. Grafters have 


CRIB DS BAST: 


WOMAN STOPPED COFFEE 
QUIT OTHER THINGS. 


NERVOUS AND 


_ No better practical proof that coffee 
is a drug can be required than to 
note how the nerves become unstrung 
in women who habitually drink it. 

_ The stomach, too, rebels at being con- 
tinually drugged with coffee and tea— 


they both contain the drug—caffeine. 
Ask your doctar. 

ae Iowa woman tells the old story 
thus: 


“I had used coffee for six years and 
was troubled with headaches, nervous- 
ness and dizziness. In the morning upon 
rising I used to belch up a sour fluid, 
regularly. 

“Often I got so nervous and miserable 
I would cry without the least reason, 
and I noticed my eyesight was getting 
poor. 

“After using Postum a while, I ob- 
served the headaches left me, and soon 
the belching of sour fluid stopped (water 
brash from dyspepsia). I feel decidedly 
different now, and I am convinced that 
it is because I stopped coffee, and began 
to use Postum. I can see better now, 
my eyes are stronger. 

“A friend of mine did not like 
Postum, but when I told her to make 
it like it said on the package, she liked 
it all right.” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Always boil 
Postum well and it will surprise you. 

Read the little book, “The Road to 
Wellville” in pkgs. “There’s a reason.” 


| and discussion. 


ASA S. WING 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging to the Stockholders « . . 


Surplus, belonging to Insurance Account, not including 
capital stock . * . s . 


Incorporated Third month 22, 1865. Charter Perpetual. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES 
MONEY ON DEPOSIT, returnable on demand, for 
which Interest is allowed. 


The Provident Life and Trust Co. 


Office, 409 CHESTNUT STREET 


ASSETS, $73,263,086.72 
4,701,293.84 


- 7,495,933.28 
And is empowered by law to act as EXECUTOR, 


ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, AS- 
SIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, etc. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS. 


BOXES $5 AND UPWARDS. 


OFFICERS 


ASA S. WING, President 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 

JOS. ASHBROOK, V.-Pres. and Mgr. Ins. Dept. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKEH, Trust Officer 


DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 

J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Asst, Trust Officer 
SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 

©. WALTER BURTON, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


SAMUEL R. SHTPLEY 
T. WISTAR BROWN 
RICHARD WOOD 
CHAS. HARTSHORNE 


JAMES V. WATSON 
WM. LONGSTRETH 
THOS. SCATTERGOOD 
ROBERT M. JANNEY 
MARRIOTT C. MORRIS 


FRANK H. TAYLOR 

JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jr. 
JOHN B. MORGAN 

FREDERIC H. STRAW BRIDGE 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK 


been enabled to get lots to which they 
were not entitled under the law by em- 
ploying dummy purchasers who trans- 
ferred the titles as soon as the deal 
was closed. It is rumored that some of 
these grafters are intimately connected 
with those in authority in government 
circles. 


A conference for the purpose of asso- 
ciating Charity Organizations and work- 
ers was held in Richmond, Ind., last 
week. The reasons put forth for co- 
operation in this work are instructive. 
The chief purpose is to prevent. dupli- 
cation of aid, and of imposition by 
unworthy people, thereby depriving some 
of the worthy ones on the one hand, and 
encouraging pauperism on the other. 
It was held by some that there should 
be a committee or central council con- 
sisting of one or more representatives 
from each organization in the city, who 
should constitute a kind of clearing 
house through which the several bodies 
together with the township trustee, can 
get information as to the needs of appli- 
cants for help, and also as to what aid 
they are getting from other sources. In 
other words, it is to be an. information 
bureau. Resolutions favoring this plan 
were adopted. 


NOTICE. 
FRIENDS’ EDUCATIONAL ,ASSO- 
CIATION. 


‘A meeting of the Association will be 
held at 140 North Sixteenth Street, 
Philadelphia, on the 12th of First month, 
1007, at 2.30 P. M. 

PROGRAM ME. 

Training to Think—Dr. H. H. God- 
dard. 

How to Secure Effective Reading — 
Prof, Daniel Batchellor. 

How We ‘May Guide the Voluntary 
Reading of Children.—Eliza S. Nichol- 
son, Susan E. Williams, Susanna S. 
Kite. 

Opportunity will be given for question 
All interested are cor- 
dially invited. 


Marrua C. Swan, secretary. 


| ELLWOOD HEACOCK, UNDERTAKER 


i 1313 Vine St., Philadelphia Telephone 


S. F,. BALDERSTON’S SON 
Wall Paper and. 


Decorations 
Window Shades [Made to Order 


902 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia 


AND RE- 


CHAIRS Rushed ststo 


Chair Cane, Rattan, Reeds,Splints, 
Flats, Open Woven Cane, Close 
Woven Cane and Rushes con- 
stantly on #@> at the Old Stand. 
Wecan work genuine orimitation 
rush into chairseats. Established 


1880 GEO. W. BRENN 
1308 N. Marshall St., Philadelphia 
Keystone Phone, Patk 52-78 D 


FIFTY YEARS OF SERVICE 


THE POCKET ALMANAC 


1907 
FIFTIETH ANNUAL RECORD 


OF 
The Times of Holding the 


Yearly and Quarterly Meetings of Friends 


IN THE 


United States and Canada 
ALSO 


The Annual Meetings 
Around the World, Statistics,etc 


Price Ten Cents. Postage Stamps Received. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK AND TRACT COMMITTEE 


51 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


3, 1907.] 
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THE PRAIRIE-SCHOONER. 


“See yonder on the hillside that white 
speck, 
That slowly creeps along its westward 
way ; 
*Tis grander than triumphal car of old, 
Ay, grander than the fleetest man-of- 
war!” 
“What—not that prairie schooner that I 
saw, ? 
Drawn by a wretched, tired, panting 
team?” 
“Yes, it is civilization’s magic car, 
That pioneers before the giant, Steam, 
And all the grandeur in the giant’s wake. 


Its driver is a hero of rare mold, 
A Hercules of courage, fearing naught ; 
Grandly he goes to break the ancient 


sod; 
And bow the forest to his dauntless 
will. 
And Luxury and Pride at last abide, 
‘In that fair land which he has suffered 
for, 
And scarcely ever give a thought to him. 
*Tis such as he that make a nation 
great, 
Far more than generals, statesmen, 
financiers ; 
He delves amid the sunless caves for 
stone, 
And makes a sure foundation, deep 
and strong, 
With few to praise him in his arduous 


task ; 

They rear the superstructure in the 
sun, 

*Mid song of birds and much acclaim of 
men.” 


—Romney Blakefield. 


A little girl came in from school one 
day very indignant because she had been 
kept in to correct her problems after the 
others had been dismissed. “Mamma,” 
she said, “I’ll nevur, nevur speak to 
Edna Bates again, as long as I live!” 
“Why, dear?” asked her mother. “Be- 
cause,’ pouted the little maid, because I 
copied all my ’zamples from her, and 
every one of ’em was wrong.’”—Christian 
Intelligencer. 


It is how we live more than where we 


live —Fidelia Fiske. 


They Said He Owed Nothing 


when he died. A little 
inquiry showed he had 
not provided for his chief 
creditors— his family. 


This debt is best dis- 
charged through a life 
insurance policy in the 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


921-3-5 Chestnut St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of 
‘The American Friend” to this column. It will be 
found useful for almost everyone who wishes to adver- 
tise. The cost is 5c. perline eachinsertion. Noadver- 
| tisement is accepted for less than 25c. Cash with order. 


ROME.—World’s S.S. Convention, May, 1907. 
First-class tour, only $157. All expenses. Apply 
| atonce. Levi D. Temple, Watertown, Mass. 


Let Us Help You 


Let us help you make your planting a 
success. Our seed experience of over 
fifty years enablesus to give you expert 
advise on the raising of various vege- 
tables. This you will find scattered 
through our catalog. You need good 
seed to start with. We raise and sell 
only that kind, and guarantee all we 
sell to be fresh and reliable. 
mw ©6Catalogue Free. 
J.J. H. GREGORY 

& SON 


The cost of inserting a one-inch ad- 
vertisement in “‘The American Friend” 
is only $12.74 for three months, $21.84 
for six months, or $36.40 for a year, 
inserted every week. Correspondence 
with advertisers is solicited. 


THE AMERICAN FRIEND, 
1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


By an entirely new plan, a thread of red ink running 
from Genesis to Revelation binds in one harmonious 
whole each leading topic. All the precious truths 
which lie hidden under a mass of unconnected 
matter and escape the mere Bible reader are brought 
to light and tied together. In the ‘‘International”’ 


Christian Workers Bible 


the Rev. Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D., the popular 
authority on Bible themes, has arranged on this plan 


Three Thousand Selected Texts 


The Christian Workers’ Bible is not for a special 
class but for all who read the Scriptures. 


Prominent people’s opinions of the Christian Workers’ Bible: 


JOHN WANAMAKER: I have received the marvelously beautiful 
and complete work —“ International Christian Workers’ Bible.” It is an 
advance of anything hitherto attempted in making the Bible usable for 
Christian Workers. 

LYMAN ABBOTT: This edition will be valuable to Christian Workers 
in their endeavor to get at the teaching of the Bible on great spiritual 
themes directly and immediately, and not through the medium of com- 
mentaries and theological treatises. 


REV. JAMES A. WORDEN, D. D., LL. D., Supt. Sabbath-School 
Training, Presbyterian Board of Sunday-School Work: In this beau- 
tiful “International ’? Christian Workers’ Bible, a specimen of the finest 
typography, I have a complete copy of the Scriptures accurately and 
tastefully marked, according to the very best ideas of Bible marking. 
Doctor Hurlbut has been especially happy in deciding upon those pas- 
sages which treat of the theme of salvation, and upon his division of this 
general theme into classes. I went through the Christian Workers’ Bible 
testing the accuracy of the classification, and I found it complete in every 
instance. 

These beautiful printed red lines and letters are guides to the great 
termpie of the Bible. This volume must prove a treasure to all Sabbath- 
school teachers, to all Y. M.C. A. members, and also to the members of 

the Epworth League or Christian Endeavor, and, indeed, to all Bible 

readers. 

C. B. BLACKALL, Zditor of Periodicals, American Baptist 
Pub’n Society; It seems to me this Bible is indispensable. It 
seems to be lacking in nothing either mechanical or otherwise 
as a practical aid. 

The Christian Workers’ Bible is bound in fine Morocco, 
Divinity Circuit, with overlapping edges; round corners, 
gold edges with red underneath. Size of page, 844x5'4 
inches, beautifully printed in large, clear type on extra 

fine paper. 


The ChristianWorkers’ Bible will be SENT 
FREE for examination, all charges prepaid. 


If it does not please you, return it at our expense. If it 
does please you, remit special price. 


Published at $4.75, but for quick introduc- 


tion and for a limited time we offer it at the 
SPECIAL PRICE of $7.50 


Cut out the coupon opposite and mail today. 


INTERNATIONAL BIBLE PRESS 
1096 Arch St., Philadelphia 
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FINANCIAL. 
Our Customers 


3 5 Y EA R Have Tested 


lowa Farm Mortgages without a loss 


List issued monthly. Will mail to any address 
Home office established 1871. 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, lowa Fails, IOWA 
(Incorporated Capital $250,000) 


310 Hartford Building, Chicago 
501 John Hancock Building, Boston 


DO YOU WANT FARMS? 


FARMS POR SALE in a section of our coun- 
try rapidly filling up with thrifty, intelligent 
farmers. The last five years demontrate that 
immense profits have accrued to land owners in 
Northern and Western Kansas, Itis a land of 
corn, wheatand alfalfa. Stock raising especially 
profitable. We also have desirable farms in 
Texas and Oklahoma. Full details given by 


ROBERT GORDON, Mankato, Kansas. 
Refer by permission to A. H. VOTAW, Washington, D.C. 


STENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices moderate 


MARY M. KITE 


962 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Sts.. Phila. 


{ Bell, Walnut 52-10 
Telephones : ; 7 Kerstone Race 70-09 


William S. 
Yarnall 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. 15th Street Philadelphia 


When in want of a first-class 
Half-tone or Line Engraving 


GO TO 
COMMERCIAL PHOTO-ENGRAVING CO, 


N. W. Cor. 10th and Arch Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


A CHILDREN’S MAGAZINE 
FOR ONLY 50 CENTS A YEAR 


Good, clean stories, many of which are true, at- 
tractive pictures, delightful verses, interesting 
puzzle page. A First-day school lesson for each 
week in the year. Editor, L. H. Hall, Swarth- 
more, Pa. For sample copy, address 


SCATTERED SEEDS 
N. W. Cor. 15th and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia 


JOSEPH G. FOGG 
Undertakerand Embalmer 


S. W. Cor. Sixteenth and Race Sts. 
*Phone, Spruce 44-38-A. ‘PHILADELPHIA 
Suburban orders promptly attended to. 


COSSSCIESESSOOSE SC OSSOCESTIOE 
Substantial Presents 


Chafing Dishes, $2.50 to $10 
Fire Fenders, $2 to $15 : 
; 


Bellows, 5o0c. to $2 
Candle Shades 
Carpet Sweepers 
French Cafetieres 
Scrap Baskets 


J, FRANKLIN MILLER 


1626 Chestnut Street 


Every Ambitious Young Man 


Should read the article on Thrift, written by 


DR. ORISON SWETT MARDEN, Editor of Success. 
This is just an excerpt on 


Inducing the Habit of Saving 


“ee NYTHING which will encourage the habit of saving in this extravagant age is a blessing. The temp- 
tations on every hand are so alluring that it is very difficult for a young man of ordinary self-control 
to resist them and to save his money. 

“I believe that Hfe-insurance is doing more to induce the habit of saving than almoct eaydane else. 

“a know of nothiag which will cover up more blemishes, put out of sight more business weaknesses, cover up more 
surely the lack of foresight and thrift than a good life-imsurance 
policy. It has proven a friend to thousands who have not been 
friends to themselves. It has shielded thousands of families who 
would have been homeless w: ithout it; it has sent to — 
multitudes of boys and girls who but for it would not 
gone ; it has started thousands of young men in business a 
but for it, either would not have started at all, or would have 

lelayed for years. It has lifted the mortgage from 
thousands of homes.” 


This article should be read from start to finish 
by every young man. The Prudential has pub- 
lished it in pamphlet form and will send a copy 
free to anyone who will write for it. 


The. Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of 
New Jersey. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, 
President. 


Home Office, 
NEWARK, N. J. 


Write now to 
ept. 70 


“The new towns are settling with 
people who have money with which 
to supply their needs and offer excel- 
lent openings for business enterprises.” 


The above was written 
about the 


Texas 
Gulf Coast 
Country 


The opportunities afforded in- 
clude : 

Hotels, Dairies, Wagon Re- 
pair Shops, Creamery, Canning 
Factories, Water Works, Black- 
smithing, all Mercantile lines 
and a limited number of open- 
ings for professional men. 


Write to-day for information. 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, Passenger Traffic Manager 


ROCK ISLAND-FRISCO LINES 


CHICAGO and ST. LOUIS. 
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our foundations or an error in our estimates, for whatever 
is untrue is injurious to our well-being. But we want a 
great creed—one worthy of God—declaring His tender 
love, and assuring us that whatever love can suggest to 


bless man, God will doit. We want a creed that will re- 
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The American Friend Premiums 


RIENDS are realizing as never before that their 
usefulness is greatly enhanced by a clear under- 
standing of their history and message. The — 

demand for modern books on these subjects is increas- 
ing. The two best brief works which have yet ap- 
peared are the following: 


The Rise of the Quakers 


By T. EDMUND HARVEY 


This account of THE RISE OF THE QUAKERS gives the 
important facts about the early history of the Society in a clear 
and interesting style. It is accurate in detail and comprehen- 
sive in view. The interpretation of the early message is a 
happy selection of vital truths, well put. Every friend should 
have this little book. 


l6mo,, CLOTH - - PRICE, 75c, 
This Book (Prepaid) with One Year’s Subscription, 


Both for $2.10 


A History of the Friends in America 


By ALLEN C. and RICHARD H. THOMAS 


This work, revised by Allen C. Thomas, sketches with skill 
the early settlements of Friends in America, their sufferings, 
growth, labors and migrations. The accounts of the separa- 
tions are impartial, and the subsequent history of the different 
branches is given separately. An entirely new chapter on the 
“Latest Years’’ has been added, bringing the work up-to-date. 
Few histories have been written with more care, and few have 
more useful information, clearly stated in less space. 


“Awork ..... . . . which is likely for many days to bea 
standard text-book on the subject.”’— The London Friend. 


‘‘We have read it with interest. It gives evidence of much research 
and of a disposition to observe the impartiality of faithful historians.’’— 
THE FRIEND, Philadelphia. \ 


[2mo., GLOTH. PRICE, $1.00, NET. POSTAGE, 15c. ee ha See anne 
This Book (Prepaid) with One OR ce ca 
Year’s Sunscr peo Both for $2.39 Pas - ALLEN C-THOMAS 


RICHARD H.THOMAS 
Both Works (Prepaid) with. One RCH 
: eae ‘Sutncoetel " All for $2.90 
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AFRAID OF FADING INK. 
A little girl was recently taken to Washington to 
As she went through the beautiful 
capitol, the splendid library and the great department 


see the city. 


buildings, she felt a natural pride in the greatness of 
her country. Finally, her father and mother took 


her to see the original copy of the Declaration of | 


Independence. Here she had a sad set-back. To her 
great sorrow, she discovered that the ink with which 
the Declaration is written has faded, until it has 
She was told that some 
time it will disappear entirely, so that the letters will 
not be visible. 
“Then shall we lose all our, freedom, and all 
our liberty, and not be a country of our own any 


become almost unreadable. 


said: 


- more 2?” 


It was a natural question and a natural fear. 
Older persons have sometimes had a similar fear. 
A prominent Friend recently expressed himself thus: 
“For years I have felt, and sometimes said, that if 
I could believe the assertions of scholars like Cheyne, 
Driver, and their German and Dutch authorities, I 
should be constrained to admit that Christianity was 
a delusion.” The dear man is laboring under the 
same pitiful confusion which caused the little girl’s 
fear. 

Those of us who have had more experience than 
this child possessed know ‘perfectly well that our 
freedom, and our liberty, and our nationality do 


not depend on the preservation of the ink with which 


the Declaration is written. Even if it could be proved 
that Franklin wrote the Declaration, and not Jeffer- 
son, as we supposed, still our freedom would be 
unimpaired, and our liberties unaffected. Freedom, 
liberty, nationality are kept or lost by the citizens 
themselves. These precious things are staked, not 
on the ink of a piece of parchment, but on the faith 


and the ideals of the men who compose the country. 
If we prize liberty enough to keep our ballot pure, 


our legislatures clean; if we prize it enough to sacri- 


‘fice our own narrow interests for the common wel- 


fare ; if we prize it enough to fight national and social 


evils as we would fight a fire which threatens our own 


home, then liberty is safe and we can watch the ink 
fade with composure. But if we are recreant to 
duty, and sluggish in our zeal for pure and noble 


With tears in her eyes the little girl | 


Pee jal no Sooain ion of the old Peers ation 
in ever so fresh ink can save our liberties. 

Now all this applies to our Friend’s fear that 
Christianity may after all turn out to be an illusion. 
All that Driver, and the other scholars mentioned, 
have done is to suggest, as a result of historical study, 
new dates for the composition of the Old Testament 
books, and different authorship than that assigned by 
Does the reality of Divine forgiveness 
hang on such a slender thread as that? Is the infinite 
Grace of God indissolubly bound up with the date 
of Judges or the authorship of Daniel? Does the 
efficacy of communion with a loving Father depend 
on the preservation of the traditional view of the 
Pentateuch? It is a pity to make such confusion—it 
is lamentable that good men should make such a 
hazard of our precious faith. We laugh at the little 
girl’s fear, but the similar confusion of the timid 
Christians, who think that the unveiling of the 
Father’s face may prove an illusion if their theories 
of the Old Testament are shaken, is not laughable, 
because it throws a multitude of simple-minded per- 
sons into dire perplexity. 

How can a Friend, who is heir of the priceless 
jewel of spiritual freedom, won by our Quaker fathers 
at such cost, fall into such confusion? How can he 
ever identify the things of the Spirit with the letter? 
How can he say that his heart’s own experience may 
turn out false if the ink of the letter fades? Let 
him turn to Paul’s great Corinthian chapter, where 
he glories that the old system is fading, where he 
asserts even that Moses knew it would fade, and where 
in the place of the letter that fadeth, he puts the 
spirit that liveth, in place of the glory that passeth 
away, he puts that which excelleth in glory, in place 
of Moses, with the veil over his face to conceal the 
fact that the glory is fading, he puts the living experi- 
ence of being steadily transformed into the image 
of the Lord as he gazes unveiled upon His face, Is 
that an illusion ? 

The religion of Jesus Christ is not a flimsy system 
that is at the merey of Hebrew scholars. It is the 
everlasting reality of the coming of God into our 
humanity, and those who have found God through 
Christ, and who are living’ by the power of His 
presence, are not afraid of fading ink. ReMi dg: 
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TOGETHER. 


There is a steady movement in the Christian 
church, to-day, toward unity. The word that has 
worked wonders in every branch of society, in every 
This ought to have 


line of activity is “together.” 
5S 


again the children of this world proved wiser than 
the children of the Light, and the church has had to 


learn the value of “together” from the commercial | 


world. But, little by little, the church has learned 


the magic word. A century ago, the tendency every- | 


where, was to split and divide. The Presbyterians 
separated until the phrase “split P’s” became a grim 
joke. 
and “separated” themselves almost out of existence. 
We print this week an interesting account of one of 


Friends were caught in the general tendency, 


these forgotten separations. 


It is a cause for devout thanksgiving that a wiser | 


generation has come. The tendency is toward union, 


toward fellowship and brotherhood. We are inter- 


ested in action, in work, in deeds. We see the value | 
_ province of Ontario, there stands a group of disused 
illustrating the unprofitableness of separ-- 


in the pull together, and we are, too, thank God, 
more interested in human needs than we are in fine 
drawn, logical distinctions about theological abstrac- 
tions. We shall never see again in any living church 
uniformity of doctrine, nor shall we, probably, ever 
see uniformity of practice. Uniformity is incom- 
patible with life, with growth, with progress, with 
power. But we shall see unity. We shall learn to 
love each other with our differences. We shall learn 
to have fellowship with divergencies. We shall learn 
to pull together, and to mass our strength for the 


battles of Armageddon, even though we do not wear | 


the same coats, or think alike about the six days 
of creation. 


The belated man, born out of due season, who goes 
out into the seed field of this needy world, to-day, 
and scatters random talk about “disunity,” “dissen- 
tion,” “separation,” unless there is uniformity, is 
sowing tares. That is the language of the past cen- 
tury. That is an attitude of fossilized ignorance. “Ye 
know not what spirit ye are of,” said the Galilean 
of those in His day who allowed their views of 
uniformity to kill out their human love and sympathy. 
There are such persons to-day, but they are as much 
out of date as the dodo and the kangaroo. They do 
not command the future. They are doomed. The 
sign by which we conquer is unity, fellowship, 
brotherhood, love—“together.” 


R. M. J. 


| 
| 


| paper. 


been a Christian word from the beginning, but once | Tur American Frrenp, since its origin, is, hence- 


EDITORIAL NOTE. 
Those who read the ‘“Publisher’s Department” in 
our columns last week will have noticed already that 


there has been a change in the editorial staff of the 
Rufus M. Jones, who has been the editor of 


forth, to be editorial contributor, and Herman New- 


_man, who has for four years been assistant editor, 


| secessions. 


has been promoted to the editorship. There will be 
no change in the general management or the policy 
of the paper. It will stand, as it always has stood, 
for a vital, dynamic Quakerism, and it will deal 
fairly with all types and aspects of Quaker faith. 
Rufus M. Jones will write one or more signed 


| editorials each week. 


For Tue AMERICAN FRIEND. 
THE CHILDREN OF PEACE. 


BY FRANK CORNELL. 


Within some three or four miles from the town of 
Newmarket, in one of the finest districts of the fertile 


buildings, 
ations. rom the time of George Keith until now, 
the Society of Friends has been weakened by various 
The leaders of these separation move- 
ments were generally men of strong personalities and 


limited education, and the founder of the “Children 


of Peace” was no exception. 
In the year 1800, Timothy Rogers brought a party 
of Friends from Pennsylvania and New York, and 


_ settled them in the then wilderness, thirty miles north 


of Toronto. The land was fertile and gave a rich 


reward for the labor bestowed upon it, and in a 


few years these energetic settlers built a meeting 


_ house, and a monthly meeting was established under 


Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 

Among the members of this meeting was one David 
Wilson, of Irish parentage, whose home had formerly 
been in Duchess County, New York. David’s farm 
was four miles from the meeting house on Yonge 
Street, but this distance was nothing to a hardy 
pioneer, and twice each week found him at the place 
of worship, until Queen Street Preparative Meeting 
was set up near his home. He is described as an 


_ earnest member, spending much time in meditation, 


and frequently taking part in vocal service. It soon 
became evident, however, that his messages were not 
helpful, and some of his methods very radical, for 
which he was dealt with by the monthly meeting as 
the following minute will show: 

“Yonge Street Monthly Meeting held 13th day of 
Eighth month, 1812.” “Reported from Queen Street 
Preparative Meeting that David Willson has so far 
disregarded the good order that should be observed 
amongst us, as not to rise from his seat when a friend 
appeared in supplication in a meeting for worship, 
and a few weeks ago, stood up in a first-day meeting, 


en 
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and expressed his intention of separating from us, 
intending to open up his own House in order to hold 
Meetings on the first and fifth Days of the week, and 
since that time he with some others, of our members, 
have not attended our meeting, but have been in the 
practice of attending Meetings at said David Will- 
sons. The following are appointed to visit him and 
report to next Meeting.”* 

The minutes of the next meeting record his dis- 
ownment. : 

Every strong-minded leader will find some follow- 
ers, no matter how strange his doctrines, and wheu 
David Wilson proceeded, in 1814, to build a meeting 
house on his own farm and establish “The Children 
of Peace,” his friends gathered about him. But the 
man who had for years worshipped in the quiet man- 
ner of Friends now went to many extremes. His 
meeting house was furnished with an immense pipe 
organ, a brass band of twenty instruments organized, 
and a well-trained choir provided to sing at each 


THE TEMPLE. 


meeting. The “Davidites,” as they were commonly | 
called, flourished for a number of years. In 1825 | 
the “Temple” was built, David himself being the | 
architect. This temple is a three-story building, 
seventy-five feet high, surmounted by a gilded globe, | 
on which is painted the word “Peace.” 

In the centre of the auditorium stands the “altar,” | 
which is truly a work of art, and we are informed 
that it required the work of one man three hundred | 
and sixty days to build it. Like other mystics, David 
had a symbolic meaning to everything in the meet- 
ing house and temple. Services were held in the 
temple fifteen times a year. Occasionally, there were 
“illuminations,” when the light from hundreds of 
candles shone through the 2,952 panes of glass in 
the windows and spires, ‘‘representing Christianity 
enlightening the world.” 

Voluntary contributions poured in, and it is 


* Spelling and Oapitals as in minute book. 


affirmed, that, notwithstanding, the great cost of 
maintaining such elaborate ceremonies, the Society 
never lacked for funds. 

David Wilson had his own ideas of education, and 
a girls’ school was established where young women 
were not only taught the ordinary English branches, 
but spinning, sewing, knitting and cooking. 

Thus, “The Children of Peace” continued to flour- 
ish until First month 19th, 1866, when the founder 
passed away. His son, John, for a short time con- 
tinued to lead the movement, but it soon began to 
dwindle, and, to-day, nothing remains but the fairly 
well preserved buildings, to remind the beholder of 
the danger and futility of fanaticism. 

What are the lessons that we, as a Society, may 
learn from this religious bubble ? 

First, that disownment does not end all danger 
to the church. Someone has very truly said, “To 
conquer fanaticism, you must tolerate it; the shuttle- 
cock of religious differences soon falls to the ground 
when there are no battle-dores to beat it backward 


and forward.” 


Surely we have had experience enough to teach 


_us to be tolerant towards those who may differ from 
us. Yonge Street Meeting still continues (now held 


at Newmarket,) but its membership is not larger than 


- it was one hundred years ago. 


Divisions and separations have weakened the 
Society of Friends in Canada, as well as elsewhere, 
and if we ever become a strong church, it must be 
by that perfect union in Christ, which makes us 


‘thoughtful, tolerant and earnest in our work for the 


Master. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE TEMPERANCE 
CAUSE AMONG FRIENDS IN 
PHILADELPHIA. 


BY JOSHUA L. BAILY. 
(Continued from last week) 
From that time on for eight years, that is until 
1882, notwithstanding the minutes of the yearly meet- 


ing advised total abstinence from all that would 
intoxicate, the reports came up from the quarters as 


_ before, only indicating the number of those who 


used ardent spirits or spirituous liquors, the two 
terms being used as synonomous. 

But in 1882 the monthly meetings were directed 
to report the number of members making’ use of any 
beverages that would intoxicate, and the formal query 
(the fourth) was revised by substituting the words 
‘Intoxicating liquors,’ in place of ‘‘spirituous 
liquors.” The application of this new rule which 
was intended to apply to all malt liquors very largely 
increased the number of those reported beyond that 


_ of any previous year. Accordingly in the year 1883, 


the number reported reached 256, or three times as 
great as the highest number ever before reported, and 
nearly five times the average of the preceding sixty 
years. In the eleven years following, which was up to 
1893 inclusive, the average number reported was 220, 
the lowest number in any of those years having been 
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191, when by the advice of the committee appointed 
to consider the subject, it was concluded that here- 
after the reporting to the yearly meetings of the num- 
ber of persons using intoxicating beverages should be 
discontinued. The report of the committee I have 
here and will read. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE. 


“‘\n examination of the records of the yearly meet- 
ing shows that this question is one that has exercised 
the minds of Friends for the past two hundred years. 
As the evil results to the community of the manufac- 
ture, trading in and use of intoxicating liquors 
became more and more manifest, they have increased 
their efforts steadily to advance the cause of tem- 


. . . . \ 
perance in the Society, until the general sentiment 


of the yearly meeting has now progressed from that 
of temperance to total abstinence. 

“In view of the alarming increase in the use of 
intoxicants and especially of fermented liquors, 
within the past ten years, by the population of this 
country, as indicated by the official reports of the 
International Revenue Department of the United 
States Government, and that the fact that the Supreme 
Court of the United States has declared that the 
statistics of every state show a greater amount of 
crime and misery attributable to the use of ardent 
spirits than to any other source, we feel that the 
present is not a time when our religious society should 
relax in any wise its ‘efforts to warn and guard its 
members from this ensnaring vice, or’ should ever 
seem to take a backward step in its testimony against 
it. 

“With a view of harmonizing, as far as possible, 
the honest difference of opinion that exists in the 
minds of the members of the yearly meeting as to 
the best measure to be used in the future in promoting 
total abstinence among our members, we are united 
in proposing that the report hitherto made to the yearly 
meeting annually of the number of persons using 
intoxicating beverages, be discontinued. 

“We, however, recommend that each of our Men’s 
Monthly Meetings appoint a committee of judicious 
Friends, who shall ascertain annually, by personal 
enquiry, or otherwise, how many of their numbers 
have partaken of intoxicating beverages or have given 
or sold them to others within the preceding year. 
These beverages are to include fermented cider, wine, 
and malt liquors as well as other intoxicants. 

“Such committees should labor in Christian love to 
counsel the young, and to help and restore the 
tempted, so as to bring about, as far as possible, a 
willing and harmonious support of the cause of total 
abstinence from all intoxicants by our members, both 
for their own safety and as an example to others; 
agreeably to the words of Holy Scripture: ‘It is 
good neither to eat flesh or drink wine, nor anything 
whereby thy brother stumbleth or is offended or is 
made weak.’ Rom. xiv, 21. 

“These committees are to report to their several 
monthly meetings the result of their labors, with the 
number of those’ who disregard the concern of the 


yearly meeting; which reports shall be forwarded to 
the quarterly meeting next preceding yearly meet- 
ing. Quarterly meetings shall report to the yearly 
meetings whether the monthly meetings have attended 
to this subject, and state if there has been any 
improvement or otherwise since the previous year, 
but without giving statistics. 

“We recommend that the following advices be 
added to those now in use, and read annually in the 
monthly and preparative meetings, viz: 

“That our members wholly abstain from the use 
of all intoxicating liquors as a beverage, and in 
culinary preparations. : 

“That they avoid, as far as practicable, patroniz- 
ing hotels, restaurants or stores where such liquors 
are sold, and in no case sign petitions for, or accept, 
licenses for the sale of alcoholic beverages, or rent 


' or lease their buildings for the manufacture or sale 


of such liquors.” 

This report, and especially the closing recommen- 
dations, comprise the most advanced pronouncement 
on the use of intoxicants ever made by authority of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, and there is good 
ground to believe that it has the approval and is 
regarded in the practice of our members generally. 

The minute made by the yearly meeting in 1904 
states that the indulgence seems to be confined to 
a very small percentage of our members, and in nearly 
all cases to only occasional gratifications of an appe 
tite for mild alcoholic drinks. 

Two hundred years ago Friends kept slaves, at 
least those Friends kept slaves who could afford to do 
so. There was no such thing as a testimony then 
against slavery , but that testimony had its beginning, 
and gradually and steadily swept through the Society, 
until by the close of the first century of Quakerism 
in America it could be said, with a very few excep- 
tions, members of the Society of Friends were clear of 
slaveholding. 

Two hundred years ago there was no testimony 
in the Society against the use of intoxicating drinks, 
in fact, their use as a beverage among Friends, as 
has already been stated was almost universal. The 
only testimony they had to bear in the matter was 
against excess. The testimony against the utter dis- 
use was of very slow growth, but it was a steady 
growth because it had Truth and Reason to commend 
it. Although we have not yet reached the point 
where we are able to say that there is not in all the 
land a Quaker who indulges this injurious appetite, 
yet we think it may be claimed that among Quakers 
everywhere throughout this country, total abstinence 
is a rule, and indulgence the exception. 

‘I said a word about the concurrence in the views 
of the Clerk, as expressed by an English Friend 
who attended Philadelphia Yearly Meeting in 
1845. I have reason to think that he fairly repre- 
sented the views that were generally held at that 
time by Friends in England. I cannot speak from 
the book, but I well remember that John Bright made- 
quite a stir in the yearly meeting some forty or 
more years ago by a vigorous speech in denunciation 
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of the habit of wine drinking. I have not anything | forward in confidence and hope to do our utmost for 
to refer to but memory, but I recall that he said that | the good cause which has been so far advanced. 

he had not been a total abstainer all his life, but that The morning light which breaks over the purple 
during the thirty-six years that he had then been a | hills comes not suddenly, but slowly, yet surely. This 
householder he had not indulged in the use of wine; | is a wise provision, and as in the world of nature, so 
that he did not own a decanter or even a wine glass; | in the world of morals; as the light advances, the 
that he often had ‘my Lord this,’ and ‘my Lord that,’ | darkness recedes. The march is steadily onward, and 
to dine with him, and that he would say to them that | time has no record of its backward step. 

he thought that for once in their lives they could | . : 
do without their accustomed beverage, and in the ; P 

yearly meeting he earnestly appealed to Friends to Some Views on Present Day Copics. 
abandon the custom which was the parent of so large 


‘i (| al Fy Ne 1 N. 

a part of vice, misery and poverty by which they Eee I 

were surrounded. And I remember, too, the very ee er oe OG Er 

active part taken somewhere about that time by his I have long time thought of writing to Tur Amer- 


sister, Margaret Lucas, who afterwards became widely | ican Frrenp upon the above subject in connection 
known, both in America and England, in her earnest | with the division of opinion. existing among us con- 
labors in the cause of abstinence. It must have been | cerning doctrinal matters. On account of the cir- 
that from about that time a very great advance was | cumstances of my return from a backslidden state 
made among Friends in England toward the position of soul some 31 years ago, h have thought myself 


which they have since attained. favorably placed for unbiased judgment between the 
At a temperance meeting held during the week of | two parties. 
the yearly meeting in Leeds, last year (1905), one of At that time, being convinced of the dreadful con- 


the speakers declared that 99 per cent. of the Quakers | sequences of sin, more especially to my own life; and 
in England were total abstainers. I was lead to | being unable to believe many of the statements in 
question the accuracy of this statement, but this I | the Scriptures, taken literally, I simply came to 
quite believe, that Friends in England have reached | Jesus Christ and accepted him as my Saviour and 
a high watermark in this great reform. Lord, who should guide me into all truth and save 
The Temperance Association of English Friends, | me from my sins. I did not even think particularly 
although a distinct organization, is in close touch with | of the atonement he made for me on Calvary. In 
the yearly meeting, having its cordial encouragement | fact, I did not think of, or remember anything of, 
and the privilege of annually reporting to that meet- | the system of theology learned in my young man- 
ing. hood. I simply came to my Saviour who I believed 
That Association has a salaried secretary who oceu- | was able and willing to save me. Afterwards I 
pies an office in Devonshire House, where the yearly | recollected what I had before learned of the Evange- 
meeting is usually held, and here he is always accessi- | listic System of truth, and by following the Scriptural 
ble, and maintains a correspondence with all the branch | direction, not only obtained pardon and life, but the 
temperance associations of Friends throughout the | blessing of purifying power, and union with God 
Kingdom. Numerous meetings are held not only in | in Christ by the Holy Spirit, which has enabled me 
Friends’ meeting houses, but elsewhere, and an active | for thirty years to do my ‘Master’s’ will, so far as 
propaganda is kept up throughout the year. I have known it; and to endure some little hardships, 
Speaking of Friends’ meeting houses brings to my | misunderstanding and reproach on that account, for 
recollection the fact that when at a period within the | which I rejoice and thank Him. 
memory of some who are present, the use of this This year I have attended three yearly meetings other 
meeting house was asked for a Friends’ temperance | than my own (N. Y.). In all of them there has been 
meeting, it was denied, so small was the sympathy | more or less reference to this division of opinion, and 
felt for the cause at that time. I doubt whether any | I have watched pretty closely the attitude of the two 
Friends’ meeting house in Philadelphia could have | parties while these references have been made, and 
then been had for a temperance meeting, but we may | afterwards, and I have observed a lack of toleration on 
rejoice in the fact that the doors are open for us | both sides. 
now, not only here, but in other meeting houses within Truth always claims the right to denounce error. 
our limits, and I should be sorry to think that the | Not to punish, but to expose. This is the least to 
doors of any Friends’ meeting house within the bor- | be granted her. Those who are the most assured of 
ders of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting would now be | the truth of their position ought to be the most calm 
closed against us. when their views are opposed. All error is poisonous 
One other fact I must not omit to mention, that | to some degree. The Older Thought is quite sure the 
there was a time, and this, too, within the memory | Modern Thought is such, and the Modern Thought 
of many who now are living, when the principal | advocate is no less confident that his Older Thought 
brewers in Philadelphia were Quakers, so that looking | Friend is encased in a pitiful armour of superstition 
backward over conditions which once existed among | and ignorance. Now, the question arises—does the 
us, I think we have much occasion for congratulation | power which comes to us by the Holy Spirit, enable 
and encouragement, and should feel stimulated to go | us to hear our opinions spoken plainly against, and 
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their supposed evil consequences ointedle out, w dthbat’ 
resentment, and without interposing any authority 
we may happen to possess, for the purpose of stopping 
our fellow member who on this subject differs from 
us ? 

If the Modern Thought professor is right, he must 
endeavor by all appropriate means to show it, and to 
show its superiority to the older systém. But, inas- 
much as the consequences, according to his teaching 
and belief, are not so terribly serious he can afford 
to be moderate in his language and demeanor. Now 
the Older Thought professor believes in his heart 
that the acceptance of the views of his opposing 
friend, is destructive not only of spirtual life in the 
world, but of the soul in the world to come; there- 
fore, stronger language and more emphatic action is 
to be expected from him.. To him sin is fraught with 
everlasting consequences. Modern Thought by its 
very name has the burden of proof thrown upon it. 
It is modern. It seeks a hearing. Some respect and 
deference is due to those whom it seeks to supplant 
in the public esteem. Above all it should not wince 
when told of its novelty in the church, but should 
rather justify its existence there by an exhibition 
of its points in himself and others as well as by its 
supposed reasonableness. This was the Pauline 
method, as seen in the Epistles to the Romans, Cor- 
inthians and Hebrews, ete. To allow the Modern 
Thought advocate perfect freedom in writing and 
speaking for weeks, months and years, then to shut 
down the first declaration of opposite teaching, on the 
score of making dissension and injuring peoples’ feel- 
ings, seems for be an unworthy ine! of procedure 
calculated to produce division, strife and hard feel- 
ings. 

Having written thus, permit me to express my own 
views briefly in order to establish my impartial 
position. I do not believe it mecessary in order for 
salvation that a man should believe and understand 
all the particulars of the atonement as set out in many 
of the denominational systems of theology. Some of 
the thirty years of my preaching life have been occu- 
pied in work among the poor and illiterate, in both 
England and America. To have gone to them with 
minute, hair-splitting definitions and terms about this 
or any other doctrine would have insured utter fail- 
ure. So, also, if I had gone to them with the vague 
generalities and philosophical notions of new theology. 

I have tried to imagine the effect upon an ordinary 
congregation of working men of telling them that 
religion was “Spiritual gravitation.” How lucid and 
enlightening! Christ as the ever present Son of God, 
able and willing to save to the uttermost—to make 
good men out of bad men, and good women out of 
bad women, was, and is still, the word—which reaches 
and saves sinners. For progress in divine life, the 
deeper things of God must be prayerfully and Serip- 
turally considered, and diligently sought after; and 
this progress will depend upon the accuracy of our 
views of truth. In my humble opinion the standard 
of accuracy will be the truth as it was “once delivered 
to the saints,” as set forth in the Scriptures. 


I ee many times a Meisieea that I belong to a 
Society of Christians who gave considerable liberty 
of thought and speech to its members and ministers. 
Truth, nor its Author, has anything to fear in the 
long run from liberty. The pity of it is that souls 
go down in the conflict, while the glory of it is that 
in the end life, love and power will come to many 
more who otherwise could not have been reached. 
I remember the time when I sincerely disbelieved 
many things which now I hold to be precious and 
true; therefore, I am charitably disposed towards 
those who now are in a position similar to mine of 
years ago. 

It has seemed to me that the message of Friends 
to the Twentieth century might be one of toleration. 
May we not present to the world an example of a 
Society, (or Church if you like the word better) com- 
posed of sincere followers and worshippers of God 
and Christ Jesus, living in harmony, love and for- 
bearance, who yet have opinions widely divergent on 
most important matters ?—Is there not a Scriptural 
basis to be found upon which we can all agree? I 
look through the Seriptures and find but a very 
limited creed set down as essential to salvation. As 
a foundation the conversation of Jesus and Peter 
might be considered binding—“Thou art the Messiah, 
the Son of the living God.” This, Jesus declared to 
be the rock on which he would build His church. 
Then take Paul’s declaration, ‘If thou shalt confess 
with thy mouth Jesus as Lord, and believe in thine 
heart that God raised Him from the dead, thou 
shalt be saved.” Can we not all unite on this Serip- 
tural foundation of truth, and allow liberty, and 
bear with each other on the necessaries of further 
development? Let there be light, and let there be 
liberty with love; but do not let us expect to make 
omelets without breaking eggs. If I am saved as 
well as I ought to be I will bear to be told of my error, 
real or supposed, and still keep love in my heart; but 
error and truth must contend as certainly as that 
Christ and Belial can have no concord with each 
other. 


Clintondale, New York. 


Che Anterustianal Lesson. 


FIRST QUARTER. 
LESSON III, FIRST MONTH 20, 1907. 


MAN’S SIN AND GOD’S PROMISE. 


Genesis 3: 1-6, 13-15. 


GOLDEN Trxt.—‘‘For as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall 
all be made alive.’”’ I Cor. 15: 22. 


DAILY RBPADINGS. 


7 Second-day, First mo. 14.—Man’s Sin and God's promise. Gen. 

5 Thira- day, First mo, 15.—Man’s sin and God’s promise. Gen. 

_ Fourth- -day, First mo. 16.—Consequence of sin. Gen. 3: 17-24. 
Fifth-day, First mo. 17.—Our adversary. I Pet. 5: 6-11. 
Sixth-day, First mo. 18.—All have sinned. Rom. 3: 19-26. 
Seventh-day, First mo. 19.—Abundant grace. Rom. 5: ad 
First-day, First mo. 20.—Forgiveness. I John 1: 5; 2: 


The verses intervening between the present lesson 
and the last should be read. The American Revision 
reads, “Jehovah God,” instead of “God,” all through 


the lesson. 
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The subject of the present selectiowt i is one Ae the 
most interesting in human history—temptation and 
the yielding thereto. It is impossible to read the 
story without feeling that allegory must enter to a 
considerable extent. The origin of evil is not 
described, but the effect of sin is told in unmistak- 
able language, which brings to every heart the evi- 
dence of its truth in one’s own experiences. The sin- 
ful desire is excited by an outward object. The ser- 
pent is the symbol or representative of the power of 
temptation. It should be noted that there is nothing 
said in the narrative identifying the serpent with the 
Fyil One. In fact, the first identification of the ser- 
pent with Satan is found in the Apocrypha. 
pare also Rev. 12: 9; 20: 2. 

The seene is laid in the Garden of Eden. Eden 
was a district, and if it could be located, it would 
be in Mesopotamia between the Euphrates and the 
Tigris. The Garden is represented as in this district. 
It was an ideal place for human happiness and human 
development, for every part of human nature was 
provided for. 

“Serpent.” The serpent has been, since time 
immemorial, a symbol of wisdom, and principally in 
a bad sense. Its peculiar method of locomotion and its 
habits suggest something mysterious. ‘“Subtil.” 
Wily, cratty. “Job 5:12. “He said.” The serpent 
is represented as speaking. “Yea, hath God said,” 
ete. Note how the emphasis is laid on the slight 
restriction, while the many privileges are ignored. 
Reference is clearly made to Gen. 2: 16, 17. 

2, 3. The woman in her reply shows that she 
knows of the prohibition, and adds that they are not 
even to touch the tree. ‘Tree which is in the midst 
of the garden.” See Gen. 2:17. Note that it is not 
the “Tree of Know ledge,” but of the “Knowledge of 
Good and Evil.” 


4, 5. The serpent first denies flatly what they had 
been told, and then insinuates that the prohibition is 
not for their sakes, but because God does not want 
them to become like Him—in other words that God 
is envious of them, and selfish. What the serpent said 
was true, but not in the sense that he intended the 
woman to understand, and in which she did under- 
stand. “The one point of truth is skilfully set by 
the tempter, so as to give entrance to the falsehood.” 
It is a fact in human history that confident asser- 
tions are very often believed, especially by the igno- 
rant and uneducated. Many quacks and imposters 
take advantage of this fact. 


6. Note the cumulative force of the temptation. 
How true to nature and experience. We are tempted 
and then try to find reasons why we should yield. 
Bodily pleasure, good to look at, refreshing to the 
mind—how they pile up. ‘Took,” touched, “Did 
eat”’—the next step. “Gave also unto her husband, Hi 
Very natural in her, and very natural in him to 
accept. According to I Tim. 2: 14, the man sinned 
with his eyes open—he knew he was doing wrong. 

Verses 7-12. Describe the immediate consequences 
of the sin. It has been even said, “From the state 


Com-_ 


ei iden as in which unquestioning obedi- 
ence was enough for them, they pass by one act of 
disobedience into a state in which choice and self- 
restraint had to be exercised.” ‘‘They lost Eden, and 
gained a conscience.” ‘Where art thou.” Verse 9. 
This is “‘the call, which after every sin, repeats itself 
to the man who seeks to deceive himself and others 
concerning his sin.” How true the picture which 
represents fear, one of the first consequences of sin. 

“What is this thou hast done?’ 
no escaping the question. ‘‘The serpent beguiled 
me.” The man had laid the blame on the woman, 
and now she tries to shift the responsiblity on the 
serpent. I Tim. 2:4. Both are questioned in order 
to get them to acknowledge their guilt. Confession 
of sin is most important. ‘If we confess our sins, 
He is faithful and just to forgive us our sins.” 


There was 


14. First comes the sentence on the serpent. The 
serpent being an animal can hardly be responsible, 
but as it is the representative of evil thoughts and 
suggestions, and temptation generally, it must be 
punished. The sentence, however, is given in terms 
applicable to an animal. ‘‘The mark of the serpent’s 
curse consists in its crawling gait, and dusty food: 
not that it actually lived on dust, but, moving as it 
did with its mouth on the ground, it ‘might readily 
be supposed to swallow more dnt than other animals. 
Ts) 653725; Micah 7: 17. —“Cattle.”” A general 
term for domesticated animals. “Beast of the field.” 
Wild animals. 

15. “Enmity.” The antipathy between mankind 
and the serpent race is great; there are comparatively 
few persons to-day, who do not feel an antipathy to 
snakes. But the words mean far more than this, 
for it must not be forgotten that the serpent is the 
representative of the power of evil. “It.” The seed 
of the woman. “Bruise.” Note it does not say kill; 
complete victory is not promised here, though there 
is a note of ultimate victory. Probably more has 
been read into the verse than is justified. It is a 
preparation for the later “Glad Tidings” of a Saviour 
rather than a direct prophecy of Him. The primary 
meaning of the words, ‘It shall bruise thy head, and 
thou shalt bruise his heel,” is not easy to determine. 
It could hardly mean, that in one case, the injury 
should be fatal, and the other not, for the bite of 
a serpent is as fatal in one place as another. Others 
think it means that the attack of the serpent (sin) 
will be secret, insidious, while on the part of men, it 
will be open and unconcealed. 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


“Only those temptations which we encounter in 
the way of duty, in the path of consecration, only 
those, has our Lord promised us that we shall conquer. 
If you are in temptation for temptation’s sake, with 
no purpose behind it, you are lost.” Phillips Brooks. 

Never dally with temptation. 


1 Corinthians 10: 13. 
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“ Ohriatian Ennraun. 


[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New York Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR FIRST MONTH TWENTIETH, 1907. 


‘MORE THAN CONQUERORS.” THE VIC- 
TORY OVER TEMPTATION. 


Gen. 3: 4-6; Matt. 26: 41; Rom. 8: 37 
Second-day, First mo. 14.—David’s Temptation. I Chron. 21% 
1-8. 
Third-day, First mo. 15.—A tempted church. Rey. 2: 8-11. 
Fourth-day, First mo. 16—Fighting temptation. Eph. 6: ‘10-16. 
Fifth-day, First mo. 17.—Jesus our helper. Luke 22: 31-34. 
Sixth-day, First mo. 18.—Temptation overcome. John 12: 23-33. 


Seventh- ‘day, First mo. 19.—We shall overcome. I John 5: 1-6. 


Paul sets in battle array against the Christian a 
formidable company of antagonists, in the conclud- 
ing verses of the eighth chapter of Romans. No 
modern writer would mention some of them, but they 
lay in the thought of his day just as other forms of 
opposition are to be reckoned with in ours. Paul 
covers the ground, however, in his “things to come,” 
and “any other creature ;” so that we are assured that 
he had in mind a God who is sufficient in the year 
1907, in America, no less than for the Roman Chris- 
tians of the first century. 

Various religions propose forms of self-conquest, 
and of benevolence that savor of high moral ideals, 
but no other than that offered in Jesus Christ opens 
the way to God who works in and through His people 
to bring righteousness to pass. 
the fatherhood of God, and the restoration of the 
broken relations with Him and our fellowmen, that 
form the crown of our faith, and place it above every 
other. 


No man is a conqueror, standing alone. That 
does not mean that he is a weakling, but that he 
attains manhood only as he finds his adjustments. 
Some experiences seem to demand the wilderness 
struggle, others that of Gethsemane; but the forces 
of good and evil do battle in these places. As the 
soul’s conflict is never without the hostile presence of 
the adversary, so it is never without the companion- 
ship of Him who is able to deliver. Then, too, our 
common duties stand for constant contact with our 
fellowmen. To gain and hold the place with them 
that is ours in God’s plan, means the thwarting of 
many a device of the enemy as he works through his 

conquered subjects, and the conquest of many an 
impulse toward self-aggrandizement and self-pleas- 
ing. But we cannot leave out, on the other hand, 
the fellowship of the saints and the provocation to 
good works, which are tokens of an achieving grace 
among men, and of a method by which God works 
to lead us to victory. 

“With every temptation the way of escape” is the 
final answer to every question as to the outcome of 
struggle. But it is not to be an escape by drifting. 
It is “through Him that loved us,” and He said of 
Himself “I work.’ Spurgeon writes, “Some temp- 
tations come to the industrious, but all temptations 
attack the idle.” The busy Christian has already 
conquered many of his adversaries. 


It is the teaching of | 


Missionary Department. 
[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to Herman Newman, 1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa.]| 


QUARTERLY REPORT FOR LIRHANDA, 
' TENTH MONTH 1, 1906. 


EDGAR T. HOLE. 


It is with great joy and thankfulness that we are 
permitted to send a report from this new outpost, 
where considerable time has been spent since June 
2d, erecting temporary buildings. 

‘At sunr ise, Eighth month 10th, our caravan started 
from Kaimosi to. convey missionaries and belongings 
to the new station at Lirhanda. My wife’s con- 


-veyance was an ordinary deck chair, swung on poles, 


and carried by eight porters in relays of four. The 
children occupied separate hammocks suspended from 
poles, with two porters each. At 10.30 we reached 
our destination (12 miles distant) in a very hot 
sun, but none the worse for the trip. After a few 
busy days we were somewhat settled and quite at 
home in our new quarters. Needing more storage 
space for ourselves, and living room for our people, 
and a shelter under which to hold services and school, 
we at once began to add to our African village. 

There has been no searcity of callers. They loiter 
about, come and go and return from morning till 
night. A daily service is held with all who are 
on hantl at the hour for worship. The average 
attendance, thus far, has been eighty-four per day, 
but this will, of course, decrease as the novelty wears 
off. Were it only a half dozen who are daily taught 
the way of eternal life we would still have cause to 


_ praise God for the opportunities and privilege of 


seed sowing. 

We have nothing to report in the educational line 
as our school work is only being commenced to-day. 

A small amount of branch dispensary work has 
been done with simple remedies supplied from Kai- 
mosi. Only 105 patients have been treated, but even 
the little we can do has its place in melting down 
barriers and winning the people. One of our saddest 
cases is a little child which fell in the fire and was 
badly burned over body and limbs. 

Half a dozen workmen are employed by the month 
to work about the station wherever most needed. 
Their principal employment has been cutting tall 
grass, making roads, clearing rank bush for a garden 
patch, and sundry jobs incidental to improving the 
space occupied by our buildings. 

The material and labor for erecting our buildings 
has been supplied by the local chiefs and people, and 
mostly paid for with coarse trade salt. Larger poles 
(small trees) are now being purchased of the people 
for the frame of a more spacious dwelling house of 
mud and thatch which we hope to begin building 
soon. 

The Roman Catholics have selected a mission 
site about four miles southwest of Lirhanda, and 
began the middle of September to erect their first 
temporary buildings. 
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Six days ago an unusually hot day was followed 
by a hurricane in the evening. The storm did violence 
to nine of our eleven thatch roofs, and drenched the 
contents of many buildings with water. The mudded 
walls of all our buildings were badly washed down 
by the driving rain so that water came in from the 
sides as well as from above. The nearby people ral- 


lied to the occasion, the following day, to repair the | 
breaches, some even coming to help us before repair | 


ing their own damaged huts. 

The chiefs and people, generally, have surpassed 
our expectations in their readiness to help in various 
ways. We thank God for the cordial feeling that 
appears to exist in the initial stages of the work, 
and only desire that it shall be a means of more 
speedily bringing them from the depths of heathen- 
dom to a saving knowledge of the gospel of our Lord 
~and Saviour. 


Eduratinonal. 


— 


THE WORK OF FRIENDS IN NEBRASKA. 


We have, for a long time, thought of calling the 
attention of Friends to the opportunity for work 
in Nebraska. 
been laboring in various parts of the State, and, in 
1899, an organization was formed, known as the 
Nebraska Church and Educational Association. The 
object of this Association was to maintain a college 
and assist in church extension work, but the Asso- 
ciation failed to accomplish very much, aside from 
maintaning the college, since the entire field is under 
the care of Iowa Yearly Meeting, and thus the Asso- 
ciation has no jurisdiction over the meetings. 

However, the need of church extension work is 
greater than ever before, and there are many places 
which are now open to Friends. We need conse- 
crated workers to enter these open doors; also we need 
pastors to hold the ground which Friends have 
already gained. The Friends of Nebraska and South 
Dakota, representing nineteen monthly meetings, 
with a membership of about fourteen hundred, have 
made request to Iowa Yearly Meeting for a new 
yearly meeting to be established in this field. This 
request has been granted, and directed to be forwarded 
to the Five Years’ Meeting for final action. This 
will be a big undertaking for Friends here, as our 
meetings are small, and almost all the members are in 
limited circumstances; yet it seems imperative, as 
the needs of the field demand a college where our 
young people can be equipped for service, and a col- 
lege should have a yearly meeting to back it. The 
college located at Central City, Nebraska, and known 
as ‘Nebraska Central College,” has been in the pos- 
session of Friends for about eight years. We now 
have buildings and grounds valued at about thirty 
thousand dollars. We have this year erected a girls’ 
dormitory at a cost of forty-five hundred dollars. 
Up to this time, the college had been maintained 
free from debt. It has just been incorporated under 
the laws of the State of Nebraska, and the articles 


For about fifteen years, Friends have | 


of incorporation forbid us incurring a debt to exceed 
two thousand dollars. We have also raised five 
thousand dollars as a nucleus for an endowment. 
The work done in our college ranks with the work 
done in other colleges in the State, and our repu- 
tation as a college is widening. This brings added 
responsibility to us. Last year the enrollment 
reached one hundred and twelve; thus, with increased 
attendance and added respousibility, we find ourselves 
greatly hampered for lack of means to procure the 
faculty and equipment necessary to hold our place 
among the other colleges around us. The people 
here have loyally stood by the college, but as our 
numbers are few and means limited, we are about to 
the limit of our resources. We therefore urgently 
request Friends to prayerfully consider the claims of 
this needy field upon the Church. We feel there are 


‘those whom God has blessed with means, who would 


be willing to give to this cause of they but knew our 
great need. Any information will be cheerfully fur- 
nished. 


H. M. Moors, Pres. Board of Trustees. 


THE OPEN ROAD. 
So manifold is opportunity, so open is the road of 
higher success to ability, industry and character, that 
human life may be fairly described as a divine chance 


| to do and be that which les in the imagination of 


youth. God does not deceive the fresh, instinctive 
faith of childhood; life does not le to those who 
trust its promises. It is common-place only to those 
whose natures, tastes and aims are common-place. To 
those who have eyes for what Carlyle so well called 
“the open secret,” life is often severe, painful and 
even tragical in its happennings; but it is never less 
than great, and that it shall be great in its ultimate 
possibilities is all that we have a right to ask for it. 


—The Outlook. 


SYMPAITHY. 


Sympathy is a form of Christian service. It is not 
a favor granted by one and received by another; it 
is that action by which one life enters into another’s 
life, takes up a portion of the burden, shares the joy 
or success, becomes for the time being a part of that 
life, and contributes to it some of its own strength. 
It does not weaken the individuality of the life it 
helps, it rather strengthens it. It does not lessen its 
responsibilities, it helps to bear them; by relieving 
the tension it gives opportunity for development, by 
companionship gives new courage and fresh ability 
for advance when the assisting presence is with- 
drawn.—I nde pendent. 


We often do more good by our sympathy than by 
our labors, and render to the world a more lasting 
service by absence of jealousy and recognition of 
merit than we could ever render by the straining 
efforts of personal ambition.—Dean Farrar. : 
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MARY E. GIFFORD. 


Sandwich Quarterly Meeting, Mass., and espe- 
cially the meeting of Friends at Central Village, 
has suffered an incalculable loss, in the death of 
Mary E. Gifford, who passed away, after an ill- 
ness of five days, on the morning of Twelfth month 
20th, 1906, aged sixty-five years. She was the 
widow of James A. Gifford, whose death occurred 
seven years ago. The Head of the Church com- 
mitted unto her a precious gift in the ministry, which 
she exercised for more than thirty years, to the 
comfort and edification of all who were blessed 
with her loving. message. It is probable that no 
other minister in the yearly meeting was called upon 
to attend so many funerals. She was sought by 
people of all classes for such occasions, being espe- 
cially gifted with a sympathetic heart, and one over- 
flowing with the Saviour’s love. Her life everywhere 
was exemplary, and she had the confidence of all. 
It is said that it is easier to preach than to prac- 
tice our ministry, but our dear friend did not find it 
so, for by the help of the Holy Spirit she was-so 
blessed, that her public service and her everyday 
life were in sweet accord. She was faithful in 
her high calling, improving the opportunities for 
testimony or service as they were presented. Her 
life was a continual testimony to the efficacy of 
Divine grace to save and to keep. 

Finally, the end came suddenly, and her ransomed 
spirit passed to the mansions in our Father’s house. 
We do not know now, why she has been taken in 
the midst of her great usefulness; but as a friend 
writes who had known her from childhood, 
“Heavenly Father knows all about it. Perhaps it 
is permitted to bring others out into more usefulness. 
The will of the Lord be done, I hope her mantle may 
fall upon someone.” The bereavement is universal 
throughout her native town, and we may truly say, 
“The Church is bereft, her family is bereft, and 
everybody has lost a friend, for her love embraced 
all” f 


Her funeral was held at Friends’ Meeting House, 
Central Village, where she had ministered for so 
many years, upon First-day, the 23d ult. The house 


was crowded, although the day was stormy, and the | 
message of comfort was given, and we had the Mas 


ter’s assurance, “‘Lo I am with you, always.” 


Wa. P. Macomper. 


Fairhaven, Mass. 


“We think so, because other people think so, 

Or because, after all, we do think so, 

Or because we were told so, and think we must think 
sO, 


Carrespondence. 
To THe AMERICAN FRIEND: 


Having been much interested in the account given in THE 
AMERICAN FRIEND by William and Mary S. Wood, some time 
ago, of the opening of Western Yearly Meeting, held at Plain-- 
field, Ind., in 1858, the thought was suggested to me, why not 
have a reunion on the fiftieth anniversary of all those who 
attended the opening, and, as I have been informed that the 
Yearly Meeting this year appointed a committee to look after 
it and report next year, I would like to suggest the setting 
apart of one day during the time of the Yearly Meeting, in 
1908, with special request for all that attended in 1858 to be 
present, as far as possible, in 1908, and if some could not 
attend, they be requested to send letters, so that all may be 
heard from in some way. 


‘Tny Friend, 
E. W. Carson. 
Enosdale, Kaus. 


Chings of Interest Among Ourselues. 


To Tue AMERICAN FRIEND: 


I desire to say for the encouragement of the management of 
the paper, that I greatly enjoy the paper, and am constantly 
and heartily in sympathy with its spirit. 

J. B. Wricut. 


Wilmington, Ohio. 


We regret that there was a printer’s error, last week in tne 
interesting extract from John Wilbur. The type made him 
say “weakness” where he wrote “meekness.” In view of his 
later attitude toward London Yearly Meeting, this positive 
testimony is so full of interest that we reprint it in its cor- 
rect form: 

“And to strengthen the minds of any who may be wavering, 
we may well refer to the steady and unabating exercises and 
advices of the Yearly Meeting of London for upwards of one 
hundred and fifty years past—a body which has extended its 
concern and care over the whole society for its preservation in 
meekness, simplicity and purity of the Gospel, and which, in 
point of religious knowledge, Christian authority and weight 
of character, has never been exceeded in the Christian world 
since its establishment—(E-xtracted from his letters, printed 
in England, 1832, pages 45 and 46.) 


Deborah Maris is now at Penn College, Ia., attending school. 


Christmas exercises, with a treat, were given at Damascus, 
O., Sabbath School. The school numbers 215. 


Jesse McPherson began special meetings on the 28th ult. 
at Damascus, Ohio, with good interest.) 


T. C. Kenworthy is commencing his fifth -year as pastor in_ 
Damascus, O., Friends’ Meeting. 


Damascus Academy, Damascus, Ohio, closed a_ successful 
term at the Christmas holidays, with Prof. W. S. Painter and 
Anna Branson as teachers. 


The current number of The Friends’ Chronicle, published 
at Long Beach, Cal. and edited by W. Clifford Smith, is 
especially attractive. A picture of Geo. Fox appears on the 
first cover page, and numerous illustrations fill the paper. 
Missionary matter is given first place. Sabbath School and 
educational work are also discussed. 


Friends in Reserve Meeting, near Russiaville, Ind., have 


_ experienced a revival, the result of labors in a protracted 


| the address. 


Or because we once thought so, and think we still | 


think so, 
Or because having thought so, we think we think so.” 


Henry SmpGewIcx. 


meeting, conducted by Jas. W. Pierce, of Dublin, Ind., and 
Flora H. Holaday, of Carmel, Ind. The meetings continued 
from the 3d to the 26th ult. Thirty-eight professed conver- 
sion. 


The Friends’ meeting house, at Jericho, five miles southeast 


| of Winchester, Ind., and belonging to Winchester Quarterly 


Meeting, has. recently been remodeled and modernized, at a 
cost of almost two thousand dollars. It was re-dedicated the 
11th of Eleventh month, Allen Jay being present and delivering 
Since that time Everett Morgan, of Earlham 
College, has visited the meeting twice a month. 


A correspondent from Bloomingdale, Ind., says that Friends 
in that meeting always have an appropriate service in com- 
memoration of the establishment of the Hague Court in Fifth 
month, 1901. They also observe the “World’s Peace Sunday,” 
the second first day in Twelfth month. These are worthy 
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of imitation in other meetings, since special times for pre- 
senting this cause will keep it fresh in our minds. 


Lydia Maxfield Pope, whose obituary we publish this week, 
was a valuable member of Windham, Me., Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, serving as clerk, overseer, elder, for many years, and 
on important committees. For sixty years she was a faithful 
counsellor and true friend to all—days of usefulness, nights 
of careful watching at the bedside of sick and dying, years 
of patient motherliness to homeless and motherless children— 
are records of her humanitarian and Christian virtues. 


A revival began at Rockford, O., the 7th ult., conducted by 
A. J. Lurstenberger, the pastor, and Isaiah Jay, of Fairmount, 
Ind. It resuited in 30 additions to the Church. Rockford 
never before experienced such an awakening. This meeting 
was launched last Seventh month, and now has over 60 
members. A new meeting house has just been completed and 
dedicated free of debt. Allen Jay was present and delivered 
an address at the dedicatory exercises the 16th ult. 


Pleasant Valley Monthly Meeting was held at Stafford, 
Kans, the 22nd ult. The name was changed from Pleasant 
Valley to Stafford. The Quarterly Meeting Superintendent, 
as F. Swofford, was present with words of comfort and good 
cheer. 
reported all indebtedness paid on the meeting house. Their 
report was accepted and the committee discharged. J. S. and 


A. J. Bond write, “We want to thank all those that have | 


assisted us in rebuilding our church.” 


From The Richmond Sun-Telegram we learn that, “Prof. 


Harlow Lindley, of Earlham, has been granted a leave of | 


absence from his post as an assistant in the State Library at 
Indianapolis, and will fill the vacancy caused by the temporary 
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The building committee finished their work and | 


numbers on the program were composed for the occasion by 
the superintendent. The special aim of two of them was to 
encourage giving to those in need. ‘The lesson was brought 
home effectively. The room was beautifully decorated, and 
the entite program was thoroughly enjoyed. 


; : ; 

| especially attractive one. Several of the most interesting 
| 

| 


The missionaries at Gibara, Cuba, have opened up a new 
station at Bocas, about 12 miles from there. A new branch 
of the Gibara-Holguin Railroad makes it accessible. A hall 
has been secured and two meetings held, with an attend- 
ance of about 150 each time, and good interest manifested. 
Bocas is a town of 400 or 500 people, in the midst of a thickly 
settled, fertile country, which is divided into small farms, 
most of which are worked by their owners. They are an 
industrious, prosperous, religious people, and the prospects are 
good for a good work. Bocas is five miles from Auras, which 
has been worked from Holguin for almost three years. 


The children of the Sabbath Schools of Gibara and Pueblo 
Nuevo, Cuba, united in an entertainment, given in the Gibara 
meeting house, on Christmas eve. Under the careful and 
wise direction of the teacher, Dr. Clotilde L. Pretlow, a nice, 
suitable program of recitations and songs was prepared, and 
well tendered. An appreciative audience of about 400 packed 
the meeting house. A Christmas tree had been prepared, the 
first in this place, and, with its ornaments and little stockings 
of candies and nuts for the children who took part, it was 
quite pretty. While a pine tree could not be secured, a good 
| substitute was found in a mangrove tree. No candles were 
| used, as they*they are burned here in worship to the saints. 
| About $5.00, American money, was taken in the collection 
for the poor, and at least one young man, the oldest of 23 
| children, expressed his determination to attend the meetings. 


withdrawal of Prof. Cyrus Hodgin, at Earlham. The latter’s | 
illness has necessitated his leaving the college until his recov- | 


ery is complete. Prof. Lindley resigned his position in the 
State Library, but it was not accepted, the librarian preferring 
to grant him an indefinite leave of absence.” 


At high noon, on the 29th ult., occurred the silver wedding 
of Jesse C. and Luella Sanders, prominent Friends of Coloma, 
Monthly Meeting, Bloomingdale Quarter, Ind. Nearly 
70 guests assembled under their roof. A bountiful dinner was 
served. Many beautiful presents were given. After the repast 


was over, E. K. Morris, the chairman of the company, read a | 
1 { The bride and the | 
bridegroom made appropriate remarks, to which quite a num- | 


very interesting paper to attentive listeners. 


ber responded. The occasion was one of much interest and 
profit. 


_ Tennyson Lewis writes from Van Wert, Ohio: “We have 
just closed a very encouraging and prosperous year. : 
increase in membership, while it has not been as great in 


numbers as last year, we feel has been substantial and a real | 


benefit to the Church. The financial condition of the meeting 


is very good, it having almost double the expense of any | 
Church, Christian | 


previous years. The auxiliaries of the | 
Endeavor, Junior C. E. (the latter organized in last Ninth 
month, and has a membership of 60), is helpful tothe Church. 


The | 


| BORN. 


CHapmMan.—At Bloomingdale, Ind., Twelfth month 24th, 
1906, to Jeremiah and Henrietta Chapman, a daughter, Gladys 
Marie. ; 


MARRIED. 


BrowN—Perkins.—In Nanking, China, Eleventh month 
16th, 1906, Justin C. Brown and Genevieve Perkins. 


MarsHALL—Smitru.—At Chamberlain, South Dak., Eleventh 
month 29th, 1906, J. Warren Marshall and Leora A. Smith. 


PrEcKHAM—BARBER.—At the home of the bride’s parents, in 
Smyrna, N. Y., Twelfth month 27tn, 1906, Adelbert F. Peck- 
ham to Louise Barber. The bride is a member of Smyrna 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, 


Ross—Fosroy.—At the residence of the bride’s father, on 
Twelfth month 25th, 1906, Wilber Ross and Delphia M. 
Fobroy. The latter is a member of Homestead Monthly 
| Meeting of Friends, Kansas. 


The Ladies’ Aid Society pays $100.00 to the support of the | 


pastor, beside a number of other expenses that it maintains. 
We begin another year with renewed zeal and courage.” 


The Thirtieth ult. was aninteresting day for the Friendsin | 


Marshalltown, Iowa. It was a day set apart for re-dedicating 
the meeting house, now remodeled and enlarged, and, though 
the day was lowery, it did not conceal the cheerful looking 
countenances of the members. Ellison R. Purdy, of Oska- 


loosa, preached morning and evening, delivering helpful, | 


inspiring sermons. At the evening meeting there came, with 
two exceptions, as per request, fitting responses from all the 
former pastors who had served in the meeting. A commodi- 
ous, well-lighted basement is a helpful addition. The enlarge- 
ment and improvement thus made involved a cost of some 
$2,500. Now it is hoped the membership may as perseveringly 
seek to be enlarged numerically and spiritually. 


The Friends’ Bible School, at Tillson, New York, is in a | 
Exclusive of the Home Department, of | 


flourishing condition. r 
‘some 20 individuals, who began work with the new year, 
there are about 70 members enrolled with an average attend- 


ance of nearly 60. The school is fortunate in having a most | 
efficient superintendent, who has a sympathetic knowledge of | 


child life and excellent executive ability. The Christmas 
entertainment, given on the evening of the 24th ult., was an 


| DIED. 


Brrpsatt.—At her home, Croton Lake, N. Y., Eleventh 
month 30th, 1906, Mary Elizabeth Birdsall, aged 59 years. 
The deceased was the wife of Daniel Birdsall, and daughter of 
| James and Mary C. Mclaughlin. She was a lovable Christian 
| woman, greatly esteemed and respected. The funeral services 
were held at Croton Valley, where she attended meeting. 


Carrort.—At her home, near Harveysburg, O., Twelfth 

montn 24th, 1906, Hannah ..ary Carroll, wife of Joseph C. 

| Carroll, in the 68th year of her age. She was for 20 years an 

elder of Miami Monthly Meeting. Her experience in Spiritual 
things was deep, and her life a joyous and kindly one. 


| Poprr.—At the home of her nieces, Caroline and Maria Max- 
| field, Casco, Me., Eleventh month 13th, 1906, Lydia M. Pope, 
in her 8sth year. She was a dearly beloved member and elder 
of Windham Monthly Meeting. 


| 

| Wuutams.—At her home, in New London, Ind., Twelfth 
| month sth, 1006, Jane Williams, wife of Ezra Williams 
| (deceased), aged 82 years. She was a loyal member of the 
| Friends’ Church for 60 years. The summons of her Master 
| found her ready to enter the “Haven of Rest.” 
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Events and Conuents. 


The University of Chicago received 
a handsome New Yeart’s present from 
Jno. D. Rockefeller, amounting to 
$3,000,000. ‘This is the largest donation 
ever made to an educational institution. 


NEVER TIRES 


OF THE FOOD THAT RESTORED HER TO 
HEALTH. 


“My food was killing me and I didn’t 
know the cause,’ writes a Colorado 
young lady. “For two years I was 
thin and sickly, suffering from indiges- 
tion and inflammatory rheumatism. 

“I had tried different kinds of diet, 
plain living, and many of the remedies 
recommended, but got no better. 

“Finally, about five weeks ago, 
mother suggested that I try Grape- 
Nuts, and I began at once, eating it 
with a little cream or milk. A change 
for the better began at once. 

“To-day I am well and am gaining 
weight and strength all the time. I’ve 
gained 10 pounds in the last five weeks, 
and do not suffer any more from indi- 
gestion and the rheumatism is all gone. 

“I know it is to Grape-Nuts alone 
that I owe my restored health. TI still 
eat the food twice a day and never tire 
of it.’ .vame given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

The flavor of Grape-Nuts is peculiar 
to itself. It is neutral, not too sweet, 
and has an agreeable, healthful qual- 
ity that never grows tiresome. 

One of the sources of rheumatism is 
from overloading the system with acid 
material, the result of imperfect diges- 
tion and assimilation. 

As soon as improper food is aban- 
doned and Grape-Nuts is taken regu- 
larly, digestion is made strong, the 
organs do their work of building up 
good red blood cells, and of carrying 
away the excess of disease-making 
material from the system. 

The result is a certain and steady 
return to normal health and mental 
activity. “There’s a reason.” Read the 
little book, “The Road to Wellville,” in 
packages, 


now thoroughly organized. Local com- 
mittees consisting of missionaries, and 
aided by prominent Chinese, have the 
work of distribution thoroughly in hand. 
We are now informed that food is the 
only aid acceptable from foreign coun- 
tries since the Chinese themselves are 
quite able to provide means to meet the 
situation. 1,500 bags of American flour 
have been purchased, and are now on 
their way. It has been decided to sell 
provisions at the cheapest rates, except 
in cases of actual starvation. 


A theme now often discussed by our 
prominent business men is, “Will pros- 
perity last?” During the past century 
the country has passed through periods 
of depression, sometimes amounting to 
a financial crisis, at regular intervals. 
We are now just beginning a time when 
another season of hard times is due. 
This occasions thought on the subject. 
John D. Rockefeller predicts a serious 


relapse; Ex-Secretary Shaw warns 
‘financiers against over speculation; 
other men of equal prominence look 


with apprehension upon the new year, 
while Carroll D. Wright, Geo. J. Gould, 
and’ others, are confident that the pres- 
ent period of prosperity will continue 
indefinitely. 


From the table of statistics, appear- 
ing in the current number of the Mis- 
sionary Review of the World, we learn 
that American churches have 5,768 mis- 
sionaries in the foreign field, or about 
one-third of the total number for 
Christendom. They expended about 
$9,000,000, or just a little less than one- 
half the total amount contributed by the 
Christian world. Comnaratively few 
unmarried men are missionaries, while 
1,536, or a little more than one- 
fourth of the total number of mission- 
aries, are unmarried women. ‘Two- 
thirds of the missionaries are married 
men and their wives. More than 25,000 
natives are counted as helpers, and a 
little over 1,000,000 confess Christianity. 


Many flaws in the pure food law, | 


which went into effect-on First month 1, 
are being pointed out by legal experts. 
For instance, the law provides that what- 
ever is sold as food or drink must be 
labeled for just what it is, but the law 
fails to dictate what size type shall be 
used. It is also defective relative to 
short-weight cans and jars and short- 
measure bottles. In consequence, the 
cans and jars and bottles are of the 
same old size and the parts of the labels 
in which the various ingredients are 
described are printed in type barely dis- 
tinguishable to the naked eye. A can of 
alleged French peas is labeled “colored 
with sulphate of copper.” ‘The informa- 
tion, in small type, is printed in copper- 
colored letters on a copper-colored leaf 
on the cover of the can. 


With the New Year an innovation in 
the missionary work of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church will be inaugurated by 
the. creation of the Home Missionary 
Society as an independent body. Here- 
tofore the home and foreign missionary 
work has been carried on by one depart- 
ment, and the funds divided according 
to a rule fixed by the General Confer- 
ence. But the Church authorities real- 


ize the growing importance of the home - 


The Famine Relief Work in China is 


THAT THEY CAN DO, NOTHING MORE FOR 
YOUR STOMACH THAN STUART'S 
DYSPEPSIA TABLETS ARE 
DOING EVERY DAY. 


COSTS NOTHING TO TRY. 


According to the expert analysis of 
government authorities in-the United 
States and Great Britain, Stuart’s Dys- 
pepsia Tablets contain the exact ele- 
ments provided by nature for digest- 
ing food in the healthy stomach. 


Stuart’s Dyspepsia ‘Tablets have 
saved sufferers from stomach disorders 
millions of dollars by giving them, in 
one small 50 cent package, more relief 
than countless treatments by physicians 
would bring about at $3.50 per visit. 


Perhaps you are afflicted with dys- 
pepsia—or some kindred disease aris- 
ing from a disordered digestion. It may 
be headaches, heartburn, palpitation, 
liver trouble, insomnia, nervous debil- 
ity. ‘They all have their beginning in a 
stomach which does not secrete the 
juices or grind the food which is taken 
into it. 

If so, we urge you to send for a free 
trial package of Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets. It will cost you nothing and 
surely will bring us no gain unless you 
find, after using it, that you are bene- 
fitted and feel that you need a full-sized 
package. 

There is absolutely no danger in 
using Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. Noth- 
ing is contained in them that has not 
been subjected to the closest scrutiny 
by the government officials. 


Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets will digest 
your food without demanding a careful 
diet. One grain of these Tablets has 
power to digest 3,000 grains of ordinary 
food. You can be sure, therefore, that 
no matter what your condition, these 
little tablets taken after each meal will 
shortly restore your stomach to _ its 


‘normal condition and render it capable 


of doing its work unassisted. 


We withhold the names of hundreds . 


who have written us voluntarily 
expressing their gratitude to this simple 
substitute for nature. 

Send for trial package to-day. F. A. 
Stuart Co., 70 Stuart Bldg., Marshall, 
Mich. 

50 cent size package for sale by drug- 
gists everywhere. 


field, and have decided to carry on a 
vigorous campaign for the dissemination 
of Methodism among the thousands of 
prospective citizens who arrive here 
daily. According to the plan, the home 
department will be relatively as import- 
ant in Church councils as the foreign. 
It has the backing of the entire Church 
to raise $1,000,000 to be expended in 
propogating the gospel in America. To 
further the project it has been decided 
to start a new Church paper, which will 
be issued in Philadelphia. The name of 
this paper will be the Christian Repub- 
lic. Its editor will be J. Wesley John- 
son, ’ 


Some of the ill-effects of the heavy 
emigration from Italy upon that coun- 
try are being studied by Italian special- 
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ists. It is pointed out that the exodus 
has become so great, reaching 726,000 in 
1905, that whole tracts of country have 
become depopulated or have gone out of 
cultivation for lack of laborers. While 
the emigrants send home millions of 
money, this has increased alcoholism in 
Italy, while tnose who return with their 
earnings are often physical wrecks be- 
cause of their privations in unhealthy 
occupations and _ climates. Another 
result o: the exodus of the laborers is 
that women in Italy are more than ever 
called upon to work in the fields. 


Germany begins the new year in the 


midst of an election campaign involving, | 


the most serious crisis which the coun- 
try has faced since the beginning of 
smodern. Germany. ‘The recent Reichs- 
tag rejected the Government’s colonial 
budget, believing it to be extravagant. 
The Emperor promptly dismissed the 
body and called for a new election. 
This would not be such a serious thing 
if the election meant only the choosing 
of new officers, but in the present sit- 
uation it amounts almost to a constitu- 
tional amendment. At present the 
power of the Reichstag is limited to the 


acceptance, rejection or emendation of | 


_ measures submitted to it by the Imperial 
Minister, with the consent and approval 
of the Federal Council. The Govern- 
ment—that is, the Kaiser—and the Fed- 
eral Council are permanent institutions, 
but the Reichstag is subject to the will 
of the Emperor if its rejections and 
‘emendations are distasteful to him. 
What the German people have to decide, 
therefore, is whether their representa- 
tives shall be so in fact, or merely 
agents for the execution of the will of 
the Emperor and the’ Federal Council. 


A BANKER’S NERVE 
COFFEE AND RESTORED BY 
POSTUM. 


BROKEN BY 


A banker needs perfect control of the 
‘nerves, and a clear, quick, accurate 
brain. A prominent banker of Chatta- 
nooga tells how he keeps himself in 
condition; 

“Up to 17 years of age I was. not 
allowed to drink coffee, but as soon as 
I got out into the world I began to use 
it and grew very fond of it. For some 
years I noticed no bad effects from its 
use, but in time it began to affect me 
unfavorably. My hands trembled, the 
muscles of my face twitched, my men- 
tal processes seemed slow, and in other 
ways my system got out of order. These 
conditions grew so bad at last that I 
had to give up coffee altogether. 

“My attention having been drawn to 
Postum Food Coffee, I began its use 
on leaving off the old kind, and it gives 
me pleasure to testify to its value. I 
find it a delicious beverage; like it just 
as well as I did coffee, and during the 
years that I have used Postum I have 
been free from the distressing symp- 
toms that accompanied the use of cof- 
fee. ‘The nervousness has entirely dis- 
appeared, and I am as steadv of hand as 
a boy of 25, though I am more than 
92 years old. I owe all this to Postum 


Food Coffee.” Name given by the 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
“There’s a’ reason.” Read_the little 


in 


book, “The 
packages. 


Road to Wellville,” 
All grocers. 
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NOTICES. 
TAKE NOTICE. 


All subscriptions and pledges made to 
the Friends’ Africa Industrial Mission 
should be paid to the treasurer of the 
Board, W. C. ‘Taber, 173 Chambers 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


The University Extension lectures in 
Association Hall, Philadelphia, which 
were interrupted by the holidays, were 
resumed this week, when W. Hudson 
Shaw, M. A., began an _ interesting 
series. On Second-day afternoon he 
delivered the first of a course of six 
lectures on “Imperial Rome’; and on 
Third-day evening he delivered the first 
of a course of six lectures on “Italian 
Cities.” Later in the season he will 
deliver another course of ‘Third-day 
evening lectures on “Rome in the Mid- 
dle Ages,’ beginning Second month 
10th. 


IDAHO FRIENDS. 


Wish to correspond with Friends seek- 
ing homes in the West. We have three 
Monthly Meetings and Quarterly Meet- 
ing, with a rapidly increasing member- 
ship. Are in the Boise Valley, have 
fine climate with mild winters and suited 
to growth of all tame grasses and grains. 

Alfalfa yields five co eight tons per 
acre in three cuttings per season, and 
land owned by Friends has yielded seed 
crop worth $75.10 per acre. Wheat in 
old lands has made 75 bushels per acre. 
Apples, peaches, prunes, cherries, pears 
and all small fruits and vegetables grow 
to perfection. The sugar beet industry 
is giving big profits to beet growers. 
Irrigation is the source of the great 
prosperity in the valley. 

300,000 acres of new lands under Gov- 
ernment works, now building. Some fine 
homestead lands can be secured just 
now: by relinquishment at small cost, but 
are rapidly advancing. Are in Friends’ 
community, near Caldwell, Boise Valléy 
Quarterly Meeting appointed following 
committee representing the several sec- 
tions who write correspondence: 


J. Wm. Jones, Middleton, Idaho, R. 
F. D., 1; Wm. J. Hadley, Boise, Idaho, 
RaaB. Di435, Aaron, Bray, boise, 1, 113 
Eastman Street; W. S. Brown, Caldwell, 
Idaho, R. F. D., 2; Benjamin Carey, 
Caldwell, Idaho, R. F. D., 2. 


Friends’ Library, 142 North Sixteenth 
Street, Philadelphia. Open on week- 
days from 9 A. M. to rt P. M. and from 
2 P. M. to 6 P. M. 

The following books are among the 
recent additions: 

Chapman, J. W.—S. H.° Hadley, 
Water Street. 

Cram, R. A~—Ruined Abbeys of Great 
Britain. 

Harwood, W. S.—The New Earth. 

Ingersoll, Ernest—Wit of the Wild. 

McMaster, J. B.—History of the Peo- 
ple of the United States. (Vol. 6.) 

Purves, G. T.—Christianity in 
Apostolic Age. 

Rhodes, J. F—History of the United 
States. (Vols. 6, 7.) 

Shelley, H. C.—tLiterary Bypaths in 
Old England. 

Thwing, C. F.—History of Higher 
Education. 
Walsh, 

War. 


of 


the 


of 


Walter—Moral Damage 
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seeds—full of wise instructions—sent free. 
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Suburban orders promptly attended to. 
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He was Overboard 


prin ay for life and 
houting for help. Some- 
one threw him a crowbar. 
The intention was kindly, 


but the act was inconsid- 
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ROME.— World's = S_ Convention, May, 1987. 
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The cost of inserting a one-inch ad-* 
vertisement in “Fhe American Friend” 
is only $12.74 for three months, $21.84 
for six months, pethggg Rel aes 
inserted every week. Correspondence 
with advertisers is solicited. 


THE AMERICAN FRIEND, 
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Christian Workers Bible 


the Rey. Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D., the popular 
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Three Thousand Selected Texts 
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The Christian Workers’ Bible is bound in fine Morocco, = 
Divinity Circuit, with overlapping edges; round corners, 
gold cages with red underneath. Size of page, 24x54 - 
Pen beautifully printed oe er type om extra 

paper. 


The Christian Workers’ Bible will be SENT 
FREE for examination, all charges prepaid. 
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RIENDS are realizing as never before that their 
usefulness is greatly enhanced by a clear under- 
standing of their history and message. The 

demand for modern books on these subjects is increas- 
ing. The two best brief works which have yet ap- 
peared are the following: 


The Rise of the Quakers 


By T. EDMUND HARVEY 


This account of THE RISE OF THE QUAKERS gives the 
important facts about the early history of the Society in a clear 
and interesting style. It is accurate in detail and comprehen- 
sive in view. The interpretation of the early message is a 
happy selection of vital truths, well put. Every friend should 
have this little book. : 


6mo., CLOTH - - PRICE, 75c. 
This Book (Prepaid) with One Year’s Subscription, 


Both for $2.10 


A History ot the Friends in America 


By ALLEN C. and RICHARD H. THOMAS 


This work, revised by Allen C. Thomas, sketches with skill 
the early settlements of Friends in America, their sufferings, 
growth, labors and migrations. The accounts of the separa- 
tions are impartial, and the subsequent history of the different 
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SPEAKING WITH TONGUES. 
Reports are coming in of the appearance, both in 


Ohio and California, of the gift of tongues. So far as 
we know this is the first time such a gift has appeared 
among Friends, and we have been asked what. the 
significance of the event really is. The newspaper 
accounts, which are probably not very trustworthy, say 
that, in one case, a Friend has suddenly acquired the 
power to speak five different languages—all of them 
unlike any known language, and that one of his asso- 
ciates has a similar power of speaking three. The 
newspaper report goes on to add that the possessors 
of the gift hope to travel until they find tribes or 
peoples who will understand these unknown tongues, 
so that they can be used for missionary purposes. 

Our readers ought to be told, if they do not know 
it already, that cases of power to speak in unknown 
languages quite often appear, and that they have 
appeared in all centuries, and probably among almost 
all peoples. There have been some very striking cases 
of the “power” in our own time, and they have been 
carefully studied by competent persons. The most 
famous case of recent times, is that of “Héléne 
Smith,” of Geneva, whose case is reported at length in 
Professor Flournoy’s book, “From India to the Planet 
Mars.” Héléne Smith in trance believed that she 
visited the planet Mars, and reported much of its 
scenery and characteristics. Finally, one day while 
in trance, she began to speak in an unknown language, 
which she declared was the language spoken on the 
planet Mars. Her power to speak the language of 
Mars continued and developed until she produced a 
fairly well-formed, distinct dialect, though a care- 
ful study of it revealed the fact that in structure it 
was modeled on the general lines of her native French. 
It was, however, as she wrote and spoke it, no lan- 
guage known to earth. Other similar cases have been 
investigated where a pretty well-formed language was 
produced. But more often the “speaker in tongues” 
utters a string of unintelligible sounds—ejaculations 
which flow from him without conveying any meaning 
to him or to those who hear him. In all such cases 
the speaking is automatic, wholly beyond the control 
of the will. The person feels himself seized, or 
possessed, and his lips speak without any will of his 


own. Automatic writing is very much more common 
than automatic speaking, and cases of the latter come 
under observation almost every day. 

All such manifestations are varieties, in different 
degrees, of ‘double personality.” One part of the self 
becomes dissociated from the organized and unified, 
nomal, personality, and this dissociated part uses the 
hands or lips. The real self is, for time being, 
“submerged,” 7. e., in trance, and an intruding self 
comes to the front. Certain forms of this state can 
be found in any spiritualistic medium, who is not a 
fraud. 

The state, however, has no religious, or spiritual 
significance. It is abnormal. It indicates disease 
rather than health. It is no convincing sign of 
spiritual power. It is no more religious than a head- 
ache is. Nor again is it miraculous or supernatural. 
It is as natural as-dreams, or somnambulism. It may 
be produced by almost any powerful excitement which 
throws the normal emotional machinery out of gear. 
In fact, hysteria is always the beginning of some form 
of double personality and the worst thing one can do 
for it is to feed it on emotional excitement. The 
manifestation is almost always “contagious,” as most 
forms of hysteria are, that is to say, it spreads by 
suggestion, and if there is one case there are almost 
sure to be more. 

How wise was that inspired apostle who said, 
that the true mark of spiritual power is no extra- 
ordinary phenomenon, but just love ; for if one speak 
with the tongue of angels, and have not love, he utters 
emptv noise, and who added “I had rather speak five 
words intelligently than ten thousand in an unknown 


tongue.” R. M. J. 


FACING THE RIGHT WAY. 


We are told of a lonely Hebrew who opened his 
windows toward Jerusalem three times a day, and with 
his people, though in exile, worshipped with their 
faces toward the Holy City. These may seem like 
trifles, but they are not, for, after all, it does make 
a difference which way we face, and we are encour- 
aged as we contemplate the new year by the thought 
that many Friends are turning their faces in the right 


direction. Part of their interest is in the past as it 
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should be. More history classes than ever before are 
being organized. Two were recently reported from 
Baltimore and Washington. New England and Kan- 
sas have entered the list with fresh recruits, while the 
yearly meetings in the Middle West and London report 
advances. These backward looks are only for the pur- 
pose of determining our position and the direction 
of our advance. We face in another direction. 

A recent number of The (London) Friend was 
devoted to a forward look. The articles were encour- 
aging, indeed, not so much because of what our 
Friends have already attained, but because they are 
looking in the right direction. Haztension is written 
large on every page. The hopeful spirit of advance 
breathes throughout. “It is tolerably certain that the 
next ten years will see the opening of 1,000 new 


(adult) schools,” says a writer on that subject, and he | 


follows with reasons for believing that his prophesy 
will be fulfilled. The spirit of the movement is well 
expressed by W. OC. Braithwaite, “We shall extend 
not by our limitations, but by our life, not by our 
exclusiveness, but by our love. Accordingly the expan- 
sion of the Quaker fellowship depends fundamentally 
upon our success, as individuals and as congregations, 


in living the life of fellowship. We are beginning to | 


understand this, and in consequence the future is 
aglow with hope.” © 

The desire to extend our life is not new; it is a 
prominent aspect of our early history, and has always 
been more or less potent. Especially is this true of 
the revival in our newer meetings. But the “revival 
movement” borrowed methods and ideals from other 
Protestants sometimes not consistent with our own. 
This fact complicates the present situation and adds 
interest to the outcome of the new movement. Never- 
theless, the future is big with hope. The adult school 
is modern Quakerism at work in its most consistent 
form. It is full of life, and calls for consecration and 
constant endeavor. Its spirit encourages honest 
inquiry and fosters real hunger for righteousness. Its 
freedom brings a wide range of talent into use. To 
quote the words of Edwin Gilbert, “The principles 


| success. 
| for a fuller spiritual message than is now found in 


can be lost in every way by lack of knowledge. The 
demand of the hour is for laborers thoroughly 
equipped. Nor will it suffice to borrow methods from 
other denominations because they bring a measure of 
We should do more. The world is hungry 


the average church. People are asking for an inter- 
pretation of Christianity which will minister to 
ordinary men every day in the year, and we should 
“study” to make the most of this situation. To quote 
again from W. C. Braithwaite: “Let the fellowship 
be simple and spiritual and brotherly. Maintain in it 
the glow of spiritual fellowship with God, and the 
warmth of brotherly service to man, and let these life- 
giving forces find their own natural expression in 
arrangements and organization.” 


For THe AMERICAN FRIEND. 
PRAYER. 
BY AUGUSTUS T. MURRAY. 
Apart from the Master’s example and the prayer 
which He taught His disciples, the passages in the 


New Testament which seem most instructive and 
illuminating with regard to prayer are the follow- 


| Ing: 


“And all things, whatsoever ye shall ask in prayer, 
believing, ye shall receive.” Matt. 21: 22. 

“If ye abide in me, and my. words abide in you, 
ye shall ask what ye will, and it shall be done unto 
you.” John 15: 7. 

“Ye ask, and receive not, because ye ask amiss 
that ye may consume it upen your lusts.” James 
433. 

Of these passages the first gives what must seem 
to every thoughtful person one of the most astounding 
promises that could be imagined. Taken by itself 
it appears to mean that faith is the only thing that 
conditions the granting of any prayer that man may 
offer. There is nothing in the context that suggests 
other conditions,—no thought of holiness on the part 
of him who prays, no implication that the prayer 
must be in harmony with the divine will, no sugges- 
tion that God acts by law and not by caprice. The 
disciples had been amazed at the sudden withering of 
the fig tree, and our Lord took the occasion to tell 


| them that, if they had faith, they could do even 


for which Friends stand are being most surely and | : é 
| thou removed, and be thou cast into the sea,” and it 


_ should be done. 


To some it may seem like a waste of time to dwell so | 
much upon our history, and there is a danger in this | 


most firmly established.” 


direction if it is taken as an end in itself, but to 
those with eyes to see, and ears to hear, it is a rich 
source of inspiration. 
ough preparation for careful advance. 
know ourselves and our message; we should know our 
fellow men and how to minister to their needs. Much 


Nor should we belittle thor- | 
We should | 


greater things ;—they might say to the mountain, “Be 


Taken by itself, I say, this passage is beyond our 
comprehension. It well illustrates the danger of bas- 
ing theories, whether of doctrine or of conduct, on 
isolated passages of Scripture. This is, perhaps, par- 
ticularly true of the words of our Lord, which have 
come down to us in such scattered fragments. A 
“hard saying” often finds its true explanation only 


_ in the light of other sayings, recorded in other pas- 


| 


sages; and it is precisely so in this case. The quo- 
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tation from John gives us the added light which we | 
need,—the further condition without which mere | 


faith is unavailing. “If ye abide in me, and my 
words abide in you, ye shall ask what ye will, and it 
shall be done unto you.” So, too, the passage from 
James gives another side of the same truth. If we 


is this strange. 


do not abide in Him, and seek to know and to do > 


His will, we 
amiss.”’ 


“ask and receive not, because we ask | 


This matter of prayer is one to which thinking | 


people must, of necessity, turn. This is an age of 
thought. Vital questions are not to be put aside 
with vague and general answers. We must face 
facts; we must seek to know, not to assume; and we 
must stand upon something firmer than tradition. 
Now the question, Why should I pray? is one of 


| formula. 


In no phase of our religious lives is this change of 
attitude more marked than in regard to prayer. Nor 
The child kneels at his mother’s side 
and voices each childish wish, using phrases which 
only gradually come to have any real meaning to him. 
His childlike trust in the efficacy of prayer is very 
beautiful; but he is far more apt to prav for good 
weather on a given holiday than for spiritual blese- 
ings. To him, prayer is the asking for what he 
wants, and all besides the actual petition is mere 
But, by and by, when he is old enough 
to think for himself, and, by his training, is led 
to do so, he finds it impossible to use the prayers that 


_ formerly satisfied him, or to make the same petitions. 


these vital ones; and upon the attitude we assume | 


toward it our spiritual life in no small measure 
depends. 
It is a commonplace that, as we grow older, our 


point of vision shifts, and we outgrow our former | 


attitudes of thought and feeling. Truth remains the 
same, but we see it in a different perspective as the 
years go on; and it is but natural that we come to 
look back on what was at one time real to us with 
a feeling of wonder that it could have been so. 
is truer, perhaps, in our religious lives than anywhere 
else. We cannot pour the new wine of our enlarged 
intellectual and spiritual experiences into the old 
bottles of the habits of thought and expression which 
once satisfied us, or which we received from others 
without any thougtht as to whether they satisfied us 
or not. But if the new attitude betokens a clearer 
vision of truth, can it be aught but an advance? 
There is, it is true, a danger,—the danger of 
following false guides, of mistaking semblance for 
reality, falsehood for truth, wrong for right. 
men have felt their faith in immortality slipping 
from them; but if they have, therefore, said, “Let 
us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die,” they have 
sinned against their own manhood. So, too, have 
those, who in an over-confidence in their own clearer 
vision, their fancied emancipation, would fain set 
themselves above the God-given principles of right 
living. He, who knew whereof He spake, taught that 
the pure in heart, and they alone, should see God. 
But in the case of him who strives not only to follow 
the light, but to do the right as well, the change from 
the attitude of mind which characterizes the child 
brought up under Christian influences to that which 
marks the grown man, need not be dreaded. Some 
would nerhaps, say that he has given up much which 
might have been a source of infinite comfort to him. 
But our chief business in life is not to seek comfort, 
but to seek truth; and it is not a source of comfort 
to have your thinking done for you. It is a source 
of weakness and a mark of weakness. No; he has 
but grown to the stature of manhood; and he may 
retain all the simplicitv and all the lowliness of a 
child, a far greater sense of need, and an equally 
vital faith ; but he faces life for himself, and may at 
times feel weighed down by its mystery. 


Some 


His sense of need is not less, but vastly greater; 
his sense of the power, and, it may be, of the love of 
God is also greater; but he cannot pray as he used 
to. “Now that I am become a man,” said Paul, 
“T have put away childish things;” and a sad result 


_which sometimes follows the chanee from childhood 


This | 


| were, with the Almighty. 


ground without your Father,” 


to manhood is that all prayer is a childish thing. 
For the universe is not governed by an arbitrary 
potentate who acts at random and from caprice. This 
is, of course, the old pagan view. There was a time 
when men’s thoughts went no further than that, and 
it was then as natural for them to turn to God with 
their petty needs and desires, hoping, by their 
prayers, to alter His will or to deflect it from its 
apparent course, as to seek to buy His favor by 
sacrifice and offerings,—to strike a bargain, as it 
This latter conception is 
not yet dead, but no thoughtful person can for a 
moment entertain it. It is little short of blas- 
phemous. So, too, we must say that the arbitrary 
exercise of power by the ruler of the universe, who is 
moved thus to act by the petition of a mortal, js 
inconceivable; that the conception of caprice as the 
mainspring of divine action has been relegated to the 
lumber-room of outworn beliefs. One of the greatest, 
perhaps the very greatest, achievement of our modern 
age has been the discovery, or shall we say the demon- 
stration, that God works by law. Everywhere, and 
in every field, the law of causation is paramount; 
and every atom in the universe has its due influence 
upon every other. “Are not two sparrows sold for 
a farthing? and one of them shall not fall to the 
are words that have 


' won a richer and fuller meaning in the light of 


modern thought. Science has wrested from nature 
many of her secrets, and has learned something of 
her laws; and the laws of nature are the laws of 
God,—immutable and inexorable, not to be broken 
by God Himself. When, then, it is asked, should 
men pray, or what use has prayer ? 

Yet it remains true that men do pray, and that the 
wise and the great among men pray not less, but more. 
For here, as so often, it is seen that those who look 
up, though it be but dimly, not to abstract cosmic 
force, not to an infinite One, unknowable and 
unthinkable, but to Him who, while He is “the ever- 
lasting God, the Lord, the Creator of the ends of the 
earth,” is also our Father,—to those who correlate 
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what they learn of God in the laboratory with what 
they learn of Him in human history, and whose ears 
are open to the still small voice, which speaks to the 
heart above the din of the whirlwind, the earthquake, 
and the fire, a larger and deeper view is possible. 

This is not to say that caprice has, after all, a place 
in the government of the world, that the will of the 
Almighty may be turned, and the effects of natural 
causes thwarted at will by human prayersa That, 
besides being impossible in the light of God’s rey- 
elation of Himself in the laws of the natural world, 
would presuppose a world in which man’s life could 
not endure. If causes were not to produce their due 
results; if heat, for example, were not to cause water 
to boil or ice to thaw; if the forces of the spring 
were not to cause vegetation to grow; or if these 
things were not certain results, but dependent on 
mere chance, how could life go on? Rigid, inflex- 
ible law it is that makes life possible. ‘While the 
earth remaineth, seed time and harvest, and cold and 
heat, and summer and winter, and day and night 
shall not cease,” was the promise to Noah; and what 
is true of the greater is true also of the lesser. 

In what I have already said, I have gone too far 
for some and not far enough for others; but I think 
that we shall approach common ground if, leaving 
behind us the cruder conception of prayer as the 
preferment of our petitions and this alone, we think 
of it as primarily an act of worship. It is a conscious 
and purposed effort on our part to draw near to God. 
We bow before Him in lowliness and godly fear, 
and seek to commune with Him. The things of 
sense fade away; we lose our consciousness of the 
presence or the absence of others; we are alone with 
God in His holy place,—in the holy of holies where 
His presence is manifested. Have you and I not 
seen in the faces of those whose souls are uplifted in 
prayer a light and a beauty as of an angel? Have we 
not felt that they are indeed in the very presence of 
God ? 

Such is the genuine prayer; and is not this the 
very essence of worship? Men are too prone to 
think that worship is something outward and formal; 
that it consists in the observance of certain conven- 
tional or traditional rules regarding their assembling 
together on the first day of the week, giving up an 
hour of their time to listen to a man whose business 
it is to speak to them, and contributing some small 
portion of their means to the support of a church. 
Yet how vain all this is, and how clear has been the 
Quaker testimony regarding such views in time past! 
True worship, though it be in a vast congregation, 
is an individual act. The soul must feel itself in the 
presence of God, and must bow before Him. Neither 
in the grandest cathedral, whose Gothic arches may 
of themselves seem to draw men’s thoughts upwards, 
and amid all the accompaniments of music and elo- 
quence, nor in the simple quiet of a Friends’ meeting 
ean one man worship for another. The most that 
outward beauty, or music, or the spoken word, or 
silence, can do is to stimulate the attitude of mind 
in which men become conscious that they are, indeed, 


in the presence of Him “in whom we live and move 
and have our being,” “Who is above all, and in all, 
and through you all.” 

This is a truth often lost sight of even among 
Friends, whose spiritual inheritance, if they would 
but enter into it, is so much larger, so much deeper. 
We have all seen meetings which are classed among 
the weak ones, the members of which seem to have 
no clear sense that they are in any way responsible for 
the lack of power and vital spiritual life in their 
meetings. They think, it would appear, that to bring 
someone in to preach to them, or, to put it bluntly, to 
do their worshipping for them, is a cure for all their 
ills; but how vain and futile this is ! What is needed 
among us is that each member of each meeting should 
come to realize that unless his own spiritual life is 
vital, he is himself an obstacle preventing the devel- 
opment of the spiritual life of the meeting; that 
unless he goes into meeting to worship, the meeting 
cannot be rich and fraught with blessing to him, 
while if he does this,—if he meets with God and 
communes with Him, nothing can prevent the hour 
from being one of blessing. 

Once a man realizes this truth and withdraws from 
the worries and the cares, the hopes and the dis- 
appointments of life, to listen to the divine message 
and in very truth to commune with God, he worships: 
and is not that the very attitude of prayer? For to 
utter formal words of prayer is nothing; merely to 
ask for what we want is nothing, and may be worse 
than nothing; but humbly to bow before God with 
the heartfelt prayer that the path of duty may be 
made clear, and that strength may be given us to walk 
in that path unfalteringly is much—infinitely much. 

(To be continued.) 


THE POSSIBILITIES OF OUR MEETINGS 
FOR WORSHIP. 


By Mary SnNowpEen BRAITHWAITE, 


We live in a day of investigation, and it is to be 
expected that the search-light that is falling upon 
almost everything else that we have inherited, will 
be turned also upon our form of worship. It had 
its place once; is it the best we can do now? Meet- 
ings for worship were to the early fathers of our 
Society a refuge from the dry and wearisome ser- 
vices of the churches of the day. They were oppor- 
tunities for soul refreshment, times of looking to 
the Lord and being taught of His Spirit. They met 
a want felt strongly by the earnest seekers after 
God of that generation. Gradually some of the life 
that was so manifested in them ebbed away. They 
lost the fervid spiritual power which springs from 
deep experience of the things of God. The attending 
of the meetings became a matter of habit. Friends 
too often went to them without the sense of expectation 
so necessary to the realization of the Divine pres- 
ence. And so it came about that the state of many 
meetings gave occasion to the remark, “The deadest 
of all dead things is a dried-up Quaker meeting.” 
But all the meetings were not dead. Many in each 


v 
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generation of our Society have been instinct with 
life, full of blessing and power. They have had a 
large share in building up strong, earnest and faithful 
characters. 

In the “forward movement,” now so happily 
manifest among us, what is the place and function 
of our meetings for worship? Or, are we to join 
hands with those who doubt whether they have any 
place at all? Friends now-a-days are agreed in drop- 
ping the~notion, prevalent in the middle ages of our 
Society, that no other form of meeting of a religious 
character is desirable or even allowable. We recog- 
nize the value, for their special purposes, of Bible- 
classes, or lectures on theological subjects, or on 
Church history, of mission meetings and Adult 
Schools. Are we, then, to drop the meetings for 
worship, or to try to modify them so that they may 
do the work of meetings of another sort, for which 
they were not designed ? This would be like harness- 
ing a race-horse to a plough, or trying to ‘cut blocks 
with a razor.” We may spoil our meeting for worship 
and not do the desired work efficiently in the end. 
If we try to turn these meetings into mission meetings, 
or teaching meetings, or arranged meetings of any 
kind, we run a great risk of destroying their special 
characteristics, without making them more than poor 
imitations of something that they were never fitted 
to be. There is room in our economy for many 


varieties of meetings, and the different kinds should 


be encouraged as need arises for them, but let us 
keep our meetings for worship on their original lines, 
as open meetings, depending on the direction of the 
Lord, and free from outward arrangement. 

It is a practical necessity that such a meeting 
must be held on the basis of silence—not as an end 
in itself, but as a means to an end. There must be 


silence that the Lord may speak first, that no pre- 


arranged speaking by one appointed for the purpose 
may stand in the way of the Lord’s message sent by 
some other brother or sister; that words of prayer 
may not be uttered merely because the set time has 
come, but only because the Spirit of the Lord has 
awakened desires which call for vocal expression. 
There must be silence as a basis, the means to an 
end; and what is known and felt in the silence is 
often the best part of the meeting, and the lack of 
silence would be a great loss. 

Many of us have known, when becalmed in a 
town with no Friends’ meeting, the feeling of 
breathlessness that comes over one in a service where 
an anthem is followed by prayer, and prayer by 
hymn, and hymn by reading, and reading by hymn, 
and hymn by prayer, and prayer by hymn, and hymn 
by notices, and notices by sermon, and sermon by 
hymn, and hymn by collections (to music), and music 
by benediction; a breathlessness only to be lost in 
the precious three minutes of silence at the end. A 
little girl who was taken for the first time to a Church 
service, exclaimed in the middle of the Litany, 
“Father, won’t God be angry if Mr.——— keeps 
teasing Him so?’ She had evidently a dim per- 
ception of the mistake of the repetition of even a 


good thing. From arrangements of this sort in 
our meetings for worship, some of us would fervently 
say, in the words of the Litany, “Good Lord, deliver 
us!”? We should lose immeasurably if the calm and 
inspiration of our silent times of waiting on the Lord 
as a congregation were taken from us. Out of such 
living silence praise and thanksgiving rise from many 
hearts, and vocal expressions of different kinds will 
find their fitting setting in the silence that precedes 
and follows. 

We who are Friends have learned to value our 
meetings for worship, and would not be deprived of 
them. It may be that in some meetings we have 
experienced times of such exceptional blessing tnat 
they live in our memory as the ideal to which we 
believe all meetings might be made to conform. We 
know something of the possibilities, and meetings 
which fall lamentably short of the ideal do not cause 
us to lose our faith in the method which at other 
times has allowed such happy results. But it may 
well be otherwise with those who have been attracted 
by the writings of Friends, by personal influence in 


| Adult Schools, or by hearing addresses which have 
| interested them in Friends’ views, and their position 
_ on great public questions. 


If one of these, wishing 
to try the experiment of attending a Friends’ meeting, 


_ should unhappily light upon one of the “dried-up” 
| type, his attraction to the Society would not be greatly 


increased. If, unfortunately, the same experience 


_ should be repeated—not an absolute impossibility— 


he would hardly be likely to become a regular attender 
of our meetings. It is clear that if our meetings for 
worship are to take their right place in the “forward 
movement,” they must always be of the ideal kind, 
and we must never be satisfied with anything less 
than this. This does not mean that all meetings 
for worship should be exactly alike, indeed if they 
were under right direction, they would be as different 
from one another as the flowers in our gardens. 
Whether the keynote of the meeting was prayer or 
praise, warning or encouragement, humilation or joy, 
loving dwelling on the Lord Jesus Christ, His life 
and work, or a sympathetic outlook on the needs of 
the world around us, or any one of the thousand 
subjects which the Spirit of the Lord might lay on 
the hearts of any, all would be so manifestly in the 
power and love of Christ that everyone would go 
away feeling that the meeting had, indeed, been not 
merely with one another, but with the Lord. 

But how is this to be brought about? How are 
our meetings, some of which are so arid, to be made 
to “rejoice” and to “blossom as the rose??? In con- 
sidering how to answer this question, it must be 
remémbered that a meeting for worship is not 
designed to attract all sorts and conditions of men. 
This is far.from being the case. In the early days 
of Quakerism it was the concerned people, the 
thoughtful men and women who already had knowl- 
edge of the things of God who came to it, and so it 
will continue to be while it maintains its character. 
It is not so much a meeting for “the propagation of 
the Gospel in the district” as for the training and 


ee 
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uplifting into higher spiritual knowledge, those who 
shall carry the message of God’s love to others. The 
word for those still walking in darkness will not 
be lacking, but the burden of the messages will prob- 
ably be for those who already know the Lord. In 
such a meeting, in which a large proportion of those 
in attendance in various stages of Christian experi- 
ence are looking for and receiving their teaching 


directly from the Lord, there will be a great variety | 


of vocal service, and there ought to be perfect freedom 
for the simplest expressions of praise or prayer 
or exhortation. These are often of very great help, 
and the meetings would lose immeasurably if they 


were withheld. There is, however, need also for the | 


service of those to whom the Lord has given a definite 
eall to the ministry, and upon whose hearts He has 
laid a special concern for these meetings, and to 
those must come the word, “Take heed to the minis- 
try that thou hast received in the Lord that thou 
fulfill it.” 

The right fulfilment of this ministry is a matter 
of the highest moment. It is to be of service amongst 
those who are themselves to help and influence others. 
It is to lead the leaders, to give encouragement to the 
pioneers as well as to support the weak and comfort 
the feeble-minded. In these days, when religious 
literature abounds, if the truth is to be declared in 
a way to arrest attention in such a meeting, the preach- 
ing and teaching will require some knowledge, both 
of the thoughts of men to-day and of the history of 
the Church in the past, and of the lives of saints 
in all ages, as well as continual loving study of the 
Bible, and, above all, a deep and overflowing spiritual 
power. ‘Those who feel specially called to work in our 
meetings for worship will have to recognize these 
things, and give themselves to be used of the Lord 
in this way. 

It is here that we are brought face to face with 
the real difficulty. Are we willing to take the 
necessary trouble to make our meetings for worship 
what they should be, and what they would be if we 
counted the cost and were willing to pay it? How 
much thought do we give to these meetings? How 
much prayer? How do we value spiritual power ? 
What price will we really give for it? Do we choose 
it if it would cost us some ease, or interfere with 


our quiet, comfortable life? Do we wish to go just 


so far as is quite convenient, but no further? Heat 
a bar of iron to a certain extent and there is no 
change in its appearance, subject it to a greater heat 
and it begins to glow; made hotter still, it sets on 
fire everything it touches. Such, says Arthur, in 
“The Tongue of Fire,’ are the successive stages when 
a man receives and comes under the influence of, 
and is filled with, the Spirit of God. Our meetings 
for worship will only produce their full effect where 
the concerned members are so hot that they can set 
others on fire. The fire that we ought to be filled 
with, and to kindle in others, does not mean effer- 
vescing excitement, but it means a steady enthusiasm 
that comes from the presence of the Lord in the 
power of His love; an enthusiasm that cannot be 


damped, and knows no discouragement; a glow that 
is manifest in all that is said and done; an expectation 
of God’s working; an assurance of His ultimate vic- 
tory over all the forces of evil; a Christlike love that 
goes after that which is lost until it is found. 


If the well-concerned members of a meeting, in © | 


this spirit, or desiring and longing to be in it, would 
begin before each Sunday was over to think about 
and pray for the meeting on the following Sunday, 
there would soon be a difference in the atmosphere 
of the meeting. The thought and prayer would soon 


| become, not vague and general, but special and par- 
| ticular. 


Probably, such concerned members would 
soon feel drawn to meet with others of like concern, 
possibly even every week. Such a weekly meeting 
might be somewhat like a meeting of the directors 
of a large business. There would be the wide out- 
look, as well as the attention to detail. In a spirit of 
hope, the needs of the meeting would be the gone into, 
the character of the preaching discussed, whether it 
was pointed and straight to the mark, or like the 
shooting of the Kilmarnock volunteer, who had six 
targets before him and missed “the hale raw.” The 
spiritual temperature of the meeting would be con- 
sidered, and the kind of people who were attending 
and their special needs. The sort of exposition that 
had been given, or the lack of expository teaching, 
would be commented upon. When the needs had been 
gone over, there would certainly follow a time of 
waiting on the Lord, to know His mind in the matters 
discussed; a time of receiving of His fulness, as 
hearts were bowed in a deep sense of personal need, 
and in eager longing to be used in whatever way He 
might choose. 

It is not unlikely that at such conferences a con- 
cern would arise in the heart of someone, to bring be- 
fore a Sunday morning meeting some special subject. 
This could be considered by the others and united 
with or not, as the mind of the Lord was known in 
the matter. Sometimes, perhaps, the judgment of the 
united company might be the means of conveying the 
Lord’s call to one of their number as to some special 


form of service required. Thus, individually, and in | 


company the concerned members of the meeting 
might wait on the Lord for His direction, and for 
the constantly renewed filling with His Spirit, and 
in His light, the messages to be delivered at various 
times might become clear, so that forecasts might 
be made of the concern of particular meetings; 
forecasts to be realized only as the way opened at 
the time, and to cause no disappointment if the 
Lord had some other and better thing in store. 
Meetings held after such preparation of heart, in a 
spirit of earnest faith and expectation, would fill an 
important place in the extension work of Friends. 
They would be the Central Fire, where enthusiasm 
is kindled for fighting the forces of evil arrayed 
against the Kingdom of God,—the Tool-Sharpening 
Machine, where each worker is prepared for his own 
bit of work. The Adult and Sunday School teacher, 
the mission worker, the social reformer, the sick 
visitor, and many more besides would be drawn to 


> 
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‘such meetings, ould find mais own ae ee ea pplied: 
-and go away with renewed enthusiasm, fresh love, 

greater power to help, and more insight into the 
right way of using their knowledge of Divine things. 


The [London] Friend. 


Some Views on Present Day Copirs. 


THE FRONT PEW. 
BY E. B. MENDENHALL. 


Having thoughtfully noticed, for more than half a 
decade, the apparent dread which the average church 
member has of the front pew, I have been made to 


wonder what has happened—what has befallen it— | 


the said front pew. Let me go back three-score and 
_ten years—to the days of wooden benches. 
I remember quite well that the front pews, when 
“meetin’ time” came, were the first to be filled. 
___Inded, the religious value—the religious weight— 
_ of a member was measured by the seat he occupied. 
In those days the body of the meeting would be seen 
gathered about the “gallery seats.”? The venerable 
Friend loved to be near the preacher, as if his near- 
ness lent a helping inspiration to him, and evidenced 
his unity and fellowship. | 
Even the politician, when delivering a “stump 
speech” for his party, if a Democrat, would have near- 
est to him his most sanguine followers to clap approval 
of the salient principles of his party ; and vice versa, 
if a Whig. Always, the persons in opposition stand 
at long range—just in hearing distance. 


To-day, curiously, things are different. 

_ know how nearly universal, but quite generally, I 

have reason to believe, church members diligently 

seek back pews. Even local ministers, where there is 

a pastor, complacently take the backmost seat. IL 
wonder what it means. 


We know when one comes into meeting and does 


not want to enter into the service—the spirit and | : 
| Ephesians, were so close to him that they could put 


weight of the meeting—he almost instinctively drops 
into a seat at the rear, or to one side of the room. 


And we know, too, that, generally, the unsaved and 
the non-church member wants precisely the same place 
—just as far back as the walls will allow. ° Crowd 

_ him to the front pew, and he will feel ill at ease. 


I know that in many of our houses for worship, 
_ as they are now arranged, the penitent form—the 
“mourner’s bench’’—is located just in front of the pul- 
pit, and , therefore, the unregenerate man, determined 
to remain in that state, not only wants to avoid that 
a bench, but even nearness to it; and on the other hand, 
- the nominal Christian avoids the same place, think- 
_ ing that he is possessed of too much humility to 
approach such a sacred place as the pulpit and 
Berrac:’ s bench. And, again, I sometimes wonder 
whether it helps the dear preacher most to have his 
"congregation scattered off yonder in groups, at long 
_ Tange, or to have them in an easy, sympathetic, fellow- 


¥ 


ee Aanoed I once asked a minister—a good min- 
ister, too, if, upon reaching a place where he had 
previously announced a meeting with his enthusiasm 
up to about sixty, he should find his congregation 
already assembled, gathered in knots, and scattered 
here and there in far-away pews, where would his 
enthusiasm then stand? “In less than two minutes 
it would be down to about forty,” was his reply. 

I wonder if this would not be the answer of every 
minister the country over. 


A few years ago, a lady evangelist, a Methodist 
woman of excellent ability, held a revival meeting in 
our city. For two weeks she labored earnestly. Her 
meetings, of course, were held in the M. E. church 
edifice, capable of seating hundreds of people. The 
issue was almost nothing, and I wondered if the dis- 
tance from the pulpit over and across so many empty 
pews to the front edge of her congregation was so 
great that her words, on reaching the people had lost 
their edge and warmth. It is sometimes hard to 
bring forward and concentrate a congregation. But 
is it so when the hearts of people are melted 
together in joyous fellowship one with another and 
with the minister? I believe, with these conditions 
present, a meeting—personally, and, as a whole,— 
would blessedly help the minister to lift up Christ, 
who said of Himself, “‘And I, if I be lifted up, will 
draw all men unto me.” 

I like to think often of a large—a very large—meet- 
ing at Capernaum. There was no room—no empty 
space between the speaker and the audience; so when 
the four, bringing one sick of the palsey, being a 
little late, found near access to the Divine Minister 


| impossible, they went aloft and let down from above, 
I do not | 


right at the feet of Jesus, as if personal nearness, per- 
sonal touch, would make sure his healing. Years later 


_ another meeting was held about which I like to linger 


—a meeting by Paul’s appointment held at Miletus. 
He and his beloved Ephesian converts were there. The 


_ meeting was convened—lI think it was a small meet- 


ing—held even in the open-air, and yet, at the close 
of the closmg prayer, the people, his beloved 


their arms around him—yes, could even kiss him. 
I wonder if this heart-to-heart touch did not give Paul 
inspiration—courage to go heroically on to ‘‘accom- 
plish my course,” though the Holy Ghost did ‘testify 
in every city —“bonds and afflictions abide me.” No, 
Paul had no need to leap from his pulpit and run 
to be able to shake hands with those fellows before they 
got away, over yonder near the door, or in the outer 
circle of the audience. 

Briefly, I pity—yes, I do—our dear pastors— 
preachers—who have to hurl the Gospel over and 
across empty front pews to a congregation scattered 
around in the remote corners and back seats. 


Marshalltown, Pa. 


“The kingdom of heaven hath no entrance fee, but its sub- 
scription is all that a man hath.” 
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THE STORY OF CAIN AND ABEL. 
Genesis 4: 3-15. 
GotpEN TEx.—Whosoever hateth his brother is a murderer. 


eat 
Datty READINGS. 

Second-day, First mo. 21.—Story of Cain and Abel. Gen. 4: 3-15. 
Third-day, First mo. 22. —Acceptable sacrifice. Psa. 51: 10-19. 
Fourth-day, First mo. 23.—y taith. Heb. 11: 1-6. 
Fifth-day, First mo. 24.—Anger condemned. Matt. 5: 17-24. 
Sixth-day, First mo. 25.—Brotherly love. I vee 2 Io-18. 
Seventh- day, First mo. 26.—Be kind. Eph. 
First-day, First mo. 27.—Blood of EonAline: Tied. "ra: 18-26. 


Time.—Unknown. 

Place.—Probably in the district called Eden, but 
outside the Garden. 

It is quite clear that the present lesson does not 
contain anything but a single incident and its con- 
sequences. Much is omitted. Cain and Abel are 
grown up, agriculture and a pastoral life are taken 
for granted. Nothing is said about the origin of 


I John 


also a custom of blood revenge is presupposed (verses 
14,15). While much history is passed over, and the 
extent of the author’s knowledge is uncertain, the 
religious teaching of the story is clear, forcible, and 
in complete accordance with human nature as we 
know it. 

3.“In process of time.” An indefinite period. 
“Cain.” Various meanings of the word have been 
given, none entirely satisfactory. “Brought of the 
fruit of the ground.” “First fruits’ were a common 
offering. Compare Ex. 22: 29, 30. All nations have 
made offerings to a deity—sometimes, and in the 


most savage tribes, to appease an offended god, or | 


to propitiate a god, who it was feared might be angry ; 
sometimes as a thanks offering for blessings received. 
Here the offerigs appear to be spontaneous, 
hence thank-offerings, 

4, “Firstlings of his flock.” Whether this means 
the first born (Ex. 13: 12), or the best, cannot be 
determined. ‘The fat.” 
which were highly esteemed, and hence fit for an 
offering, (Numbers 18: 17). 
unto Abel, and to his offering.” How this was mani- 
fested is not told, but it is clear that both Cain and 
Abel understood. 
5. “Oain was very wroth.” A true touch of human 
nature. “Fell.” His countenance showed his feel- 
ings. Compare Job 29: 24. The question naturally 
arises, why was one offering accepted, and the other 
rejected, when each was intended as an evidence of 
thankfulness? The answer must be inferred, and it 
can only be that there was a difference in the spirit 
and temper of the brothers. In other words, it was 
not the gift, but the spirit in which the gift was 
offered, that made the offering acceptable. Heb. 11: 
4;1Jno. 3:12; Jude 11; Isa. 1: 11-18; Mat. 1: 13. 
What was wrong in Cain is not told—it might have 
been envy of his brother, it might have been some- 
thing inconsistent with a righteous offering, but 
whatever it was, it was enough to vitiate the sacrifice. 
Compare Ps. 4:5; 1 John 3: 12. 


and | 


The fat pieces, certain of | 


“The Lord had respect 


| too much for thee. | 
| dering and explanation of this somewhat difficult | 


is right. ‘‘And if thou doest not well, sin coucheth || 
at the door.” Amer. R. V. If thy heart is not right, 
if thy desires are evil, then sin, like a leopard, is | 
ready to leap upon thee. ‘And unto thee shall be | 
its desire.” Amer. R. V. Sin will be eager to attack, | 
thee. “But do thou rule over it.” Amer. R. V. | 
Have self-control, conquer the temptation, before it is | 
This seems to be the last ren- | 


It is a graphic statement of the great danger || 
“sullen and || 


verse. 
there is in harboring evil thoughts or 
unreasoning discontent.” 


8. The idea in this verse is that Cain, regardless 
_ of the warning he had received, asks Abel to go with | 
_ him into a solitary place, where there would be none 
| to interfere, and there, from envy, he slew him. The | 
sacrifice ; a population on the earth is assumed (verse | 
14), or who would there be for Cain to fear, and | 
| go into the field,” ete 


verse, as it stands, seems incomplete. Some versions 
read, ““And Cain said unto Abel, his brother, Let us 


9. How Cain was spoken to is not related. Note 
the difference between the answers of Adam and Eve, 
and that of Cain. The former only excuse them- 
selves, and admit their guilt; Cain says falsely that 
he knows not where his brother is, and adds to his 


falsehood by asking a question which implies that he | 


has no obligation in regard to his brother. ‘Am I 
my brother’s keeper.”” Many a man has asked that 
question since, either directly, or indirectly. That 
we are our brother’s keeper is a fact that cannot be 
evaded. We are responsible for the wrong that we 
can prevent, and do not prevent. What would be 
thought of aman who could save another from drown- 
ing, and did not? Is it not equally true in the moral 
world? This is what Paul meant when he said, “Lest 
I make my brother to stumble.” 


10. The murder could not be hidden. “Blood 
wrongfully shed was regarded as crying to God for 
vengeance.”’? Compare Job 16: 18; Ezek.24: 7. 

11. “Ground,” seems to mean the cultivated ground 
in distinction to that which is wild. Cain is driven 
out of the bounds of Eden (verse 16). The sentence 
is pronounced. 

12. The particulars of the curse,—His chosen 
occupation shall fail him, and a guilty conscience wiil 
make him wander from place to place. 

13. Cain is alarmed, though no signs of true peni- 
tence are described. He shrank from the punish- 
ment, and thought more of that than of seeking par- 
don. 


14. Cain is still in the district of Eden, and if he 
is driven-out he will be away.from the protection 
of God: Even the old Hebrews believed that each 
country had its own protecting deity, and as God was 
supposed to dwell in Eden, to leave it was too lose 
Him. At any rate, that he would be far from God’s 
dwelling place. ‘Shall slay me.” He believed that 
anyone would have the right to revenge Abel’s murder 
—that the blood-avenger would dog his steps. 
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15. “Therefore,” ete. Cain receives an assurance 
that the blood-avenger shall not hurt him, but other- 
wise the sentence is unaltered.. There was some jus- 
tice in his complaint. “Set a mark.” “Sign.” R. 
VY. What this was, it is impossible to say. <A visible 
mark, which would identify him, would seem a doubt- 
ful benefit, and yet the inference from the narrative 
indicates an outward mark of some kind. 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


1. I Samuel 16: 7. 
9. It is “with the heart that man believes unto 


_ righteousness.” 


3. In true worship a right spirit is essential. John 
4:24, 


= 


Christian Endeavor. 


{Communications for this department should be addressed 
to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New York Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR FIRST MONTH TWENTY-SEVENTH, 1907. 


HOME MISSIONS: THE PROGRESS OF THE 
INDIANS. 


Isa. 43: 16-21. 

Second-day, First mo. 21.—Aborigines. Josh. 13: 1-13. 

Third-day, First mo. 22.—Their religion false. Ezra 9: 10-15. 

Fourth-day, First mo. 23.—Not to be robbed. Ezek. 47: 22, 23. 

Fifth-day, First mo. 24.—Showing kindness. Judg. 4: 11, 12. 

Sixth-day, First mo. 25.—Fair treatment. Deut. 2: 1-9, 

Seventh-day, First mo. 26.—Christ’s neighbors. John 4: 7-30. 

The first missionary gift for the help of the Indian, 
‘so far as the records show, was one of £100, by Sir 
Walter Raliegh, in 1589, for the Indians in Virginia, 
“fn special regard and zeal of planting the Christian 
religion in those barbarous places.” His faith was 
greater than that of the bishop of the Church of 
England, who, some years later, said that he had, 


‘in his diocese, a very good, but very eccentric clergy-, 


~ man, and adduced in proof of his latter qualification 


that this clergman ‘actually believed that the Red 
Indians of North America could be converted.” 


The first missionary to the Indians was Eliot, whose 


activities covered the middle third of the seventeenth 


century, and resulted in the conversion of more than 
1,000 of these same ‘Red Indians.” The close of 
the nineteenth century found 250,000 natives within 
the limits of the United States, of whom 60,000 were 
members of evangelical churches. While the results 
of Eliot’s thirty-eight years have not been proportion- 


ately maintained, the work of the two centuries since 


his time has overcome much of the depravity and 


_ degradation which existed in his day. 


But we must still hear from our own Associated 


_ Executive Committee on Indian Affairs that “We 


re 
, 


4 


_ are all finding that the effort to lift a people whose 


minds have been clouded, and whose habits have been 
those of absolute indifference and idleness, is not the 
work of a day, year, or even of one generation, but of 
many years, requiring great faith in God, and per- 
sistent effort.” It is easy to believe, however, that if 
there had been more Eliots, and Brainerds, and 


Penns, not only would much bloodshed and massacre 
by, and of, Indians, have been avoided, but the door 
would have been open for the Gospel where no 
entrance could be found because injustice and cruelty 
fostered a spirit of revenge and made the white man’s 
messages of peace seem a mockery. 

The “Century of Dishonor” may be past, but its 
record is not closed. Doubtless, far less ground for 
complaint of wrongdoing and broken faith exists 
to-day than during much—perhaps any—of our 
nation’s history. Yet, but few months pass without 
a visit or communication from some representative of 
one of the Western tribes, seeking redress for wrongs 
from the “Great Father at Washington.” Only a few 
days ago, I saw a party,—a man with painted face, 
two women and a child,—bare-headed and robed in 
their gay blankets on the streets of our capital city. 
And while such scenes are possible, our work is not 
closed. 

Citizenship and holdings in severalty are being 
arranged for, from time to time, and comfortable 
Indian homes and well-tilled farms are to be found 
in many places where the “blanket Indian” would 
be almost a curiosity. Yet, there are many who 
are not ready, and for them as for us all, transition 
periods are perilous, no matter how fraught with pur- 
pose of good. It is, no doubt, for this reason that 
a present-day worker among the Indians says, ‘“Dur- 
ing the nineteen years I have been among the Indians, 
I have never seen such calling for the Gospel as at 
present.” 


Missionary Depariment. 


[Communications for this department should be addressed to 
The Editor, 1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. ] 


ALASKAN WORK. 
Eprror oF Tur AMERICAN FRIEND: 


We wish to have pulished in thy paper a short 
account of the happy Christmas time on Douglas 
Island. 

On behalf of the natives, and for ourselves, we wish 
to give hearty thanks to each individual member of 
Kansas Yearly Meeting. who assisted in the least in 
sending the following list of useful and beautiful pres- 
ents: 109 women’s aprons; 10 children’s aprons; 144 
handkerchiefs, men’s women’s and children’s; 14214 
yards of ribbon; 45 pairs of socks; 9 women’s collars ; 
3 men’s ties, and quite a number of other gifts, dolls, 
pins, serap-books and pictures, boys’ knives, and such 
things as delight other than the native children of 
Alaska. 

With our heavy duties in church, school and home 
work, our Christmas program was not so long this 
year as last, but consisted of about sixteen well-pre- 
pared numbers of recitations, exercises and music. 

The Bible lesson, Luke 2: 7-20, was read by Flora 
Rudy, one of our strongest workers, and the opening 
prayer was given by Dick Smith. 

We can but say, we wish you could have heard it 
all. Over two hundred were seated in the large 
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church, and the order, attention and delivery was 
excellent. 

We are glad we can make the statement that the 
words “Santa Claus” were not mentioned on the pro- 
gram, but each part breathed forth the story of a 
living Saviour, who gave good gifts to men. The 
closing number was a thrilling anthem, “Glory to God 
in the Highest.” 

We had placed a large tree on the platform, and 
it was filled with presents. The natives delight to 
give and spend a great deal of money at this time. 
We almost felt that we had allowed too much to be 
sent when we saw them bringing so much; but we 
were so thankful for the feeling of good-will and 
genuine happiness that came from the fact that nearly 
everyone received a present. This could not have been 
so if the things had not been sent. We feel, too, that 


our home workers and the dear juniors who gave so 
generously. May our Heavenly Father reward each 
one; and in His own time and way call them into 
His vineyard to work in the place assigned them. 

We were invited to eat Christmas dinner with 
Kitty Mitchell, a native woman. The dinner was 


were present. It was our first opportunity to attend 
such a gathering and we were greatly impressed with 
the fact that there was a much greater spirit of real 
devotion and thanksgiving manifested than at similar 
gatherings which we haye attended among white peo- 
ple. 

We wish also in this to express our thanks for any 


_ can now go in the train, a branch road having just 


been completed to that region. The fare is about 
$1.50 for the round trip from Gibara. We will try 
to go there again soon and rent a hall in Bocas, and 
arrange for regular services in that place. A mis- 
sionary and his wife could do a grand work in Bocas, | 
it seems to me. It is five or six miles from each of 
four other villages of about equal size, being in the, | 
center of all. 
But these towns are not all; the country is thickly | 
populated. In going along the road one sees houses 
every few rods, and they are good ones for the 
country, several of them with board siding and white- 
washed. The people are religiously inclined, sober 
and industrious. I believe a work established there 
would be more nearly self-supporting than in any 


of our other stations, for the people are not iné | 
the spirit of giving is, no doubt, strengthened among — 


| elties. 


poverty as are the ones we are most able to reach in 
I have had this field laid on my heart for 


_ two years, but do not see how I can enter it till 
_we have more pastors for the stations we already 


have. 


We do need more workers here in Cuba. 
I hope that the plans of union, decided upon at 


; ; ; the Missionary Conference, will be the means of 
given in the Beach church, and about sixty persons | 


strengthening all the work, for we do not want to 
become narrow, and think that our field is the only 
one, but we do need more help to evangelize this 
district which we have. ‘Pray ye, therefore, the 
Lord of the harvest that He send forth laborers into 


His harvest.” 


other gifts sent to the Mission, and especially the very | 
generous offering of Bibles and Testaments sent by 


the Bible Association of Friends at Philadelphia. 


we may be enabled to give forth the true Gospel 
message during the coming year; and to give it with 
Power. 


J. Perry, Marrua T. Hapiey anp Annis PEEBLEs. 


Douglas, Alaska, Furst month, 1907. 


AN EXTRACT FROM A LETTER OF 
CHARLES C. HAWORTH. 


During this month, Brother Galvez and I went to 
two villages that Sylvester Jones and I visted two 
years ago, Bocas and Velasco. 
panied us. 
country, and he was greatly pleased with it. 


state of cultivation of any part of the country that I 
know of in our region. I see much progress since 
my first visit. 


Gibara, Cuba, Eleventh month, 1906. 


“Fach generation must do its own seeking and finding; 


the fathers having found is only the warrant for the children’s 


We ask the prayers of all God’s faithful ones that — 


search.”—GrEorcE MACDONALD. 


Things of Interest Among Ourselves. 


—s 


| Eprror of Tue AMERICAN FRIEND: 


We cannot express our joy and gratitude that a gracious 
Providence has placed thee and thy helpers in the editorial 


| chair of our most loved “American Friend.’ How we appre- 
| ciate the work you are doing, the stand you take, the inspiring 


| editorials, 


Zenas Martin accom- | 
It was his first visit to this part of the | 
iis 


settled wp by small land-holders, and is in the best  pemodeled their meeting-house at a cost of about $500. 


Then there was very little cultivation, | 


but now it is beautiful to see the small fields of corn | 
and other crops that the farmers have planted, and all | 


looking so nice with the recent rains. It is a good 


field for work, and this trip makes my conviction © 


stronger that we should enter it at once. 
was delighted with the country and the people, and 
has instructed us to make regular visits there. We 


Mr. Martin | 


Thy friend, 


. Line Garrett, 
Farmland, Ind. 


Arthur B. Chilson preached to a large audience at West- 
field, Ind., the 6th inst. 


Elwood Lewis, of Georgetown, II, recently conducted a 
protracted meeting at Coloma, Ind. 


Chester Friends, in Westfield, Ind., Quarterly Meeting have 


Alva Huddleston, of Pleasant Grove, Ill., and his brother 
Charles are conducting a successful revival at Hortonville, 
Ind., which began the 4th inst. 


George W. Willis is holding meetings in Indiana Yearly 
Meeting. Reports from Poplar Run and White Oak are full 
of enthusiasm. His earnest and thorough evangelistic mes- 
sages were very helpful and inspiring. ; 


Mooresville, Ind., Meeting is growing both spiritually and 
numerically. There is a deep current of spiritual life mani- 
fest in all the meetings for worship, and new members are 
coming in at every monthly meeting. 


Gospel was presented with great power and clearness. 
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A series of meetings of two weeks’ duration closed recently 
at Bethel, in White Lick Quarter, Ind., conducted by Willis 
Bond and Lydia Taylor Painter, which resulted in an unusual 
time of blessing. Many were definitely blessed. 


A short series of meetings, continuing from the 25th to the 
gist ult., were held at New Garden, Ind., conducted by George 
W. Willis, of Ohio. The series were necessarily short, owing 
to other engagements of the evangelist. 
manifested. 


A correspondent from San Diego, Cal., desires to call atten- 
tion to that section of the country. ‘The climate is excellent 
the year round. A little meeting is flourishing there. Stran- 
gers can find the place of meeting at Nineteenth and H 
Streets; and all are welcome. 


Daisy Barr has accepted pastoral work for Fairmount 
Meeting, in Indiana Yearly Meeting, and has canceled all 
engagements for evangelistic work, except one for Lynn, Indi- 
ana. Fairmount is a stronghold of Friends, and both pastor 
and people feel that the right thing has been done. The future 


looks very bright to the Friends there. 


Griffith Wright, of Plainfield, Ind., has just closed a meet- 
ing at Fairview, near Brooklyn, Ind., of two weeks’ duration, 
which was a time of great blessing to the church and com- 


munity. Twelve professed conversion, and many were re- | 
Dab Seven have applied for membership with Friends’ 
hurch. 


The recent Christmas exercises at the Mission Station, 
among the Big Jim Band of Shawnee Indians, was well 
attended by them. Fifty or sixty, mostly adults, were present. 
The chief, Joe Billy, took part in the exercises, speaking 
through an interpreter. They are a very backward tribe, and 
the work among them is very trying. At present R. Steven- 
son Burnett and wife Julia are the missionaries. 


A series of meetings were held at Spiceland, Ind., beginning 
the 12th ult., and closing the 9th inst., conducted by John L. 
Kittrell, evangelist, and the pastor, Fred. E. Smith. The 
While 
no great outward manifestation was shown in the number 
of conversions, the Christians were greatly strengthened. The 
membership is better equipped for the Master’s service, and 
lasting good was accomplished. 


Westfield, Ind., Quarterly Bible School conference was held 
at Chester, the 5th inst. One interesting feature of the pro- 
gram was two excellent papers read by two young people 
about fifteen years of age. “The Bible School from a Girl’s 
Standpoint,” by India Freeman, and “The Bible School from 
a Boy’s Standpoint,” by Herman Briles. “The Lessons of the 
Year” were given in a comprehensive and interesting paper 
read by Stella Hale. 


The Ministers’ Association of Western Yearly Meeting met 
at First Friends’ Meeting, Indianapolis, the 1st inst. ‘The 


. meeting opened with singing and a season of prayer. Adftér 


transacting the business, Charles R. Axton read a paper on 
“Evangelist—the man—the message,” which was suggestive 
and full of good thoughts. A lively discussion followed, which 
was beneficial to all. Adelbert Wood gave an able address at 
the afternoon session, on “Sin—its origin and remedy,” which 
was enjoyed by all present. The meeting adjourned, to meet 
the first third-day in Third month next, at Indianapolis. 


Charles Lescanet is now located in the meeting at Cherokee, 
Okla. He recently closed his first quarter’s work with a good 
showing in every department of work. A union thanksgiving 
service was held at the Friends’ meeting-house, and Charles 
Lescanet preached the sermon. He writes, “We were com- 
forted recently by the presence of our Yearly Meeting Superin- 
tendent J. Clarkson Hinshaw; also Quarterly Meeting Super- 
intendent Alvin Coppock and wife, Laura Coppock. Prof. F. 
Clark of Whittier College, Iowa, and Nathan and Mary 
Brown, of Stella Meeting.” He continues, “I began here at 
Friends’ Valley Monthly Meeting last night, First month 3d. 
Good interest; good congregations.” , i 


Scipio Quarterly Meeting was held at Poplar Ridge, N. Y., 
the 28th, 29th and 30th ult. Edward Mott, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
was present, and preached with clearness and power; also the 


Much interest was | 


Yearly Meeting Superintendent, J. L. Spicer. After Quarterly 
Meeting, Edward Mott felt led of the Lord to remain until the 
following Fourth-day. His service was adapted to the needs, 


| and a few were definitely blessed. J. L. Spicer remained at 


Poplar Ridge the rest of the week, and gave a lecture each 
evening. On Sixth-day he held a meeting for children, which 
was well attended, as he said, “All under one hundred were 
allowed to come.” ‘T'welve children gave testimony in this 
meeting. A Junior C. E. was organized, with twelve members. 


A concerned Friend, who feels that our readers should notice 


| our national appropriations, sends the following table of esti- 


mates for 1908, transmitted to Congress at the opening of the 
present session: 


eeislativemestablishmentansc. sede cee: eee oka c pS ,0LG.L75 
Ececiitivepestaplishimente mmm cae amet tee te 32,571,910 
hidicialenestablishmentee sea. oso ae tee eae ones 980,120 
Horeionmintercolnse saeue eos cre tetas en at 3,254,077 
Mii linatvamestab lishimenta src acrnters se acme ae ee 79,950,102 
Navalarestabitshimentuc sacs cian autres. Saha as a 115,444,950 
RACHA TIM A EEA INS Raat a oy a rertinea) Acree fo. a ersieter acted est eh sieve che 7,970,160 
JEZSaey enya clots GREE Raker ee ebay Gpen Rete cad one 138,243,000 
Public sworn kseeeen soe ke care eee eee soak 95,805,540 
ostalmscry ice delciencymmma ad acanesc tes asia sens Indefinite 
IMiscellaneousumeuncntnts toc dakota ee te cine 59,244,088 
Permanent annual appropriations................ 149,886,320 

Grand at Otals saree saute scree maT eae ete eS arses $689,028,453 


He goes on to say that appropriations, both a year ago for 
1907, and now for 1908, apply nearly one-half of the total 
annual appropriations for the current expenses of the Govern- 
ment to warlike means and measures, and the results of war, 
and that in a time of entire peace, when the leading peoples 
are seriously considering the reduction of armaments and 
beginning to desire to ‘beat swords into plow shares.’ ” 


MARRIED. 


KersEy—Hintt.—At the home of the bride’s brother-in-law, 
W. A. Peterson, Peterson Manor, Chicago, Twelfth month 
31st, 1906, William Rufus Kersey, of Columbus, Ohio, and 
Gertrude Hill, daughter of the late Thomas Clarkson Hill, 
of Chicago, and Adaline B. Hill, now of Los Angeles, Cal. 


DIED. . 


Branson.—At Paonia, Colo., Twelfth month 1906, Everett 
Branson, son of Abner Branson, in his 29th year. He was a 
birthright Friend, a member of the Christian Endeavor and 
vice-president of the local society when he died. 


Kirk.—At her residence, Knightstown, Ind., Eleventh month 
oth, 1906, Asenith Townsend Kirk, aged 72 years. She was a 
life-long and useful member of Friends. 


SOME DAY. 


It is not given me to know 
Why paths unkind my feet must tread, 
Why through deep waters I must go, 
Why dark clouds gather overhead; 
But this I know; it is Thy hand 
That leadeth me; some day I’ll understand. 


Why plans should fail and friends forsake, 
And eyes, once kind, look coldly on, 

While smiling lips hide hearts that ache, 
And bid farewell to fond hopes gone, 

I know not. Thou knowest, and Thy hand 

Still leads. Some day I’ll understand. 


O glad to-morrow! When the darkening mist 
That veils mine eyes shall roll away, 

And I shall view the hilltops, kissed 
By the sun of that eternal day, 

It shall appear why thus Thy hand 

Hath led. Then I shall understand. 


Grorce EF. WricH’. 
Cherokee, Okla. 
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Events and Comments. 


The Shah of Persia died last week. 
His people are seriously objecting to 
what they consider large unnecessary 
expenses in connection with the funeral 
services. 


An eighth of a mile straight up into 
the air will be the height of the new 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Building 
in New York. Even New York papers 
begin to ask timidly what the limit will 
be on Manhattan Island. 


The world’s visible stocks of wheat at 
the beginning of the new year aggregate 
220,457,000 bushels, which is the largest 
amount in sight for the season in ten 
‘ years. These stocks are uncommonly 
well distributed, the American share 
being little more than half the total, or 
132,000,000 bushels. ‘This explains the 
low prices and dull export trade. 


Last year the total number of immi- 


FOOD DOES IT. 
THE MOST NATURAL WAY TO GET OUT 
OF TROUBLE. 

“T have been troubled with my stomach 
for years, having the habit of vomiting 
and spitting up my food, and was all run 
down, and September last I had a fear- 
ful hemorrhage which completely pros- 
trated me. When I got up even a rare 
porterhouse steak distressed me. 

“Then I happened to meet a lady who 
had trouble just like mine, and who 
used Grape-Nuts food, and it agreed 
with her, so I bought a box and found 
I could keep it down, and it nourished 
and built me up, and I have used it 
constantly since then, usually twice a 
day. I have gained in flesh and can eat 
almost anything I want, and my stomach 
takes care of it without any hesitation, 
but before I toned and strengthened my 
stomach on Grape-Nuts I could not 
handle any food but it was liable to 
come up again. 

“T am over sixty years old and people 
here consider my cure remarkable.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. “There’s a reason.” Get 
the little book. “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. 


grants passed the million mark for the 
first time, being 1,059,755. This year the 
number has increased to 1,167,353, 
which breaks the previous record by 
more than 100,000. Of these, compara- 
tively few come from the northern and 
western countries of Europe. Italy 
furnishes the largest quota—273,120, a 
gain of more than 50,000 over last year. 
Austria-Hungary, 265,188. Russia, 215,- 


| 655, 2 gain of more than 30,000 over 


last year. ‘The other countries do not 
pass the 200,000 mark. 


Many of our readers will remember 
the fight between the Rapid ‘Transit 
Company and the people of New York 
and Brooklyn over the collection of a 
double five cent fare to Coney Island, 
which occurred last spring. ihe fight 
resulted in a mild form of riot. The 
Rapid Transit Co. finally agreed to 
refund all second fares, provided the 
decided against them. They 


| issued receipt slips, which were given to 
| every passenger when second fares were 


| collected. 


Of course, the slips were 
worth five cents or nothing, just as the 
court finally decided the case. ‘These 
slips were accepted in many business 
houses and by many newspapers for 
three cents; in fact, a disposition to 
gamble on the chances of making a 
handsome margin on these little due 
bills (?) actually gave them an exchange 
value of three cents. The Appellant 
Court has just decided that the Traction 
Co. had a legal right to collect two 
fares, and, accordingly, the receipt slips 
are worthless. The Legislature will be 
appealed to for relief. Should they 
refuse to act or fail to sustain the peo- 
ple they will lose the full face of the 
receipt slips. 


The Raines-law, which regulates 
liquor traffic in New York State, pro- 
vides that no alcoholic beverage can be 
sold on First-days, except when ordered 
with a meal. For the purpose of dodg- 
ing this provision, what is known as the 
Raines-law sandwich came into use. In 
many cases it was a poor excuse, being 
made from tough, stale bread and ham. 
The purchaser would order a sandwich, 
accompanied with the desired 
After imbibing, the sandwich was shoved 
lack to be ordered by a second cus- 
tomer. ‘he Appellant Division of the 
Supreme Court has just decided that 
this practice is a violation of the law, 
and that hereafter no alcoholic beverage 
can be sold on First-days only where 
food designed in good faith for a meal is 
served. 


From The Literary Digest and its 
clippings, we take the following para- 
graphs, reviewing the past year: 

“The spectacular features in the retro- 
spect must be credited to the forces of 
inanimate nature rather than to any 
activity of man. ‘Thus the eruption of 
Vesuvius, the terrible destruction 
wrought by earthquakes in California 
and in Chile, and the wholesale oblitera- 
tion of life by the monsoon, which swept 
Hongkong harbor, are among the inci- 
dents which stand out in lurid relief. 
In the world of practical politics, say 
our newspaper commentators, 1906 reg- 
istered notable gains for the principles 
of Democracy. It has. been called ‘the 
year of parliaments,’ since it recorded 
the birth of the Russian Douma, the 


liquor. 


THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL, 
FEW PEOPLE KNOW HOW USEFUL IT Is IN 
PRESERVING HEALTH AND BEAUTY. 


COSTS NOTHING TO TRY, 


Nearly everybody knows that char- 
coal is the safest and most efficient dis- 
infectant and purifier in nature, but few 
realize its value when taken into the 
human system for the same cleansing 
purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more 
you take of it the better; it is not a 
drug at all, but simply absorbs the 
gases and impurities always present 
in the stomach and intestines and car- 
ries them out of the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after 
smoking, drinking or after eating 
onions and other odorous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and im- 
proves the complexion, it whitens the 
teeth and further acts as a natural and 
eminently safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which 
collect in the stomach and bowels; it 
disinfects the mouth and throat from 
the poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one 
form or another, but probably the best 
charcoal and the most for the money 
is in Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges; they 
are composed of the finest powdered 
Willow charcoal, and other harmless 
antiseptics in tablet form or rather in 
the form of large, pleasant tasting loz- 
enges, the charcoal being mixed with 
honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will 
soon tell in a much improved condi- 
tion of the general health, better com- 
plexion, sweeter breath and purer blood, 
and the. beauty of it is, that no possible 
harm can result from their continued 
use, but, on the contrary, great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician, in speaking of 
the benefits of charcoal, says: “I advise 
Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges to all 
patients suffering from gas in stomach 
and bowels, and to clear the complex- 
ion and purify the breath, mouth and 


throat; I also believe the liver is greatly 


benefited by the daily use of them; 
they cost but twenty-five cents a box 
at drug stores, and although in some 
sense a patent preparation, yet I believe 
IT get more and better charcoal in Stu- 
art’s Charcoal Lozenges than in any of 
the ordinarv charcoal tablets.” 

Send your name and address to-day _ 
for a free trial package and see for your- 
self. F. A. Stuart Co., 56 Stuart Bldg., 
Marshall, Mich. 


formulation of a constitution for Persia, 
and the promise that even China is 
definitely feeling her way toward some 
form of representative government. For 
the United States it has been a period of 
dazzling and amazing prosperity. 

“The farms on the whole have yielded 
unprecedented crops, yet the consump- 
tion of products has been so great as to 
prevent a serious decline in farm prices. 
The factories have worked to their full 
capacity, yet have been unable to keep 
up with the demand. ‘The mines of cop- 
per and iron and other useful metals 
have greatly increased their output, yet 
consumption has ben greater and forced 
prices higher. The railroads have 
expended enormous sums of money upon 
enlarged trackage and additional rolling 
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stock and other facilities, yet have been 
overwhelmed by the great volume of 
additional business thrown upon them. 
“The year saw the opening of the 
Simplon railway tunnel and the com- 
pletion of English railroads from the 
Nile to the Red Sea and across the Isth- 
mus of ‘Tehuantepec. 
_ to the North Pole than any of his prede- 
cessors, and Amundsen completed the 
navigation of the Northwest Passage.” 


NOTICES. 


The General Conference of Protestant 

_ Missionaries in the Island of Cuba is to 
be held in Camaguey, First month 

— 20th-31th, 


__ By appointment of a committee of 
~ Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, it is pro- 
posed to hold a public meeting for wor- 
_ ship in the meeting house at Fourth and 
- Arch Streets, Philadelphia, on Sixth- 
day evening, First month 25th, at half 
“past seven o’clock, to which Friends 
and others interested are invited. 


PROGRAM. 


Arranged under the auspices of the 
Board of Managers of the Biblical Insti- 
_-tute for Kansas Yearly Meeting of 
Ki Friends. 


ie _ FIFTH DAY, FIRST MONTH 31, 1907. 
FORENOON SESSION. 


i. 

- t000—Lecture by Rufus M. Jones, 
i Litt, D., Professor of Philosophy in 
- Haverford College. Subject, “The Birth 
of Quakerism, and its Prophet.” 


Adjournment. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 

+ 2.00—Devotional Exercises. 

Miscellaneous Business. 

_ 220—Address, Bible Lesson, by 
)y Alfred T. Ware, Pastor of East Main 
Street. Friends Meeting, Richmond, 
_ Indiana. 

" 3-00—Lecture by J. Edwin Jay, M.A. 
Professor of Biblical Literature in 
_ Friends University. 


COSTLY PRESSURE. 
HEART AND NERVES FAIL ON COFFEE. 


% 

f A resident of a great western State 
puts the case regarding stimulants with 
a comprehensive brevity that is admir- 


“able. He says: 

My “I am 56 years old and have had con- 
siderable experience with stimulants. 
‘They are all alike—a mortgage on 
_ reserved energy at ruinous interest. As 

5: the whip stimulates, but does not 


act upon the human system. Feeling this 
way, I gave up coffee and all other 

_ stimulants and began the use of Postum 
Food coffee some months ago. The 
beneficial results have been apparent 
from the first. The rheumatism that I 
used to suffer from has left me, I sleep 
sounder, my nerves are steadier and my 
brain clearer. And I bear testimony 
also to the food value of Postum—some- 
i 


aon the horse, so do stimulants 


_ thing that is lacking in coffee.” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. There’s a reason. Read “The 
Road to Wellville,” the quaint little 
book in pkgs. 


t 
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Peary got nearer 


The Provident Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. G@ffice, 409 CHESTNUT STREET 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging to the Stockholders 


ASSETS, $75 429,478.34 
- 5,037,440.73 


Surplus, belonging to enn suet hae Hot spades 


capital stock 4 ° 


7,505 ,533.56 


Thootpordted Third eohth 22, 1865. Charter Porpetubl 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES 
MONEY ON DEPOSIT, returnable on demand, for 
which Interest is allowed. 


And is empowered by law to act as EXECUTOR, 
ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, AS- 
SIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, etc. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS. 


BOXES $5 AND UPWARDS. 


OFFICERS 


ASA S. WING, President 
T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 


| JOS. ASHBROOK, V.-Pres. and Mgr. Ins. Dept. 


J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 


DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 

J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Asst, Trust Officer 
SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 

C. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY 
T. WISTAR BROWN 
RICHARD WOOD 
OHAS. HARTSHORNE 
ASA S. WING 


JAMES V. WATSON 
WM. LONGSTRETH 
THOS. SCATTERGOOD 
ROBERT M. JANNEY 
MARRIOTT C. MORRIS 


FRANK H. TAYLOR 

JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jr. 
JOHN B. MORGAN 

FREDERIC H.STRAWBRIDGE 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK 


Subject, “Our Current Problems of 
Religious Belief.” 

1. (a) ‘the Problem of Religious 
Attitude. 


(b) ‘The Problem of the Scriptures. 
General Discussion. 


Adjournment. 


EVENING SESSION. 


7.30—Devotional Exercises. 


8.oo—Lecture by Rufus M. Jones. 


Subject, “The Message of Primitive 
Quakerism.” 
SIXTH DAY, SECUND MONTH 1. 


FORENOON SESSION. 


9.00—Devotional Exercises. 

g.1o—Lecture by Oscar Moon, B. L., 
Pastor of Friends University Meeting. 
Subject 1. “The Distinguishing Traits 
of a Quaker Pastor.” 

10,00—Lecture, by Rufus M. Jones. 
Subject, “Some Quaker Contributions to 
the World’s Progress.” 

1t.00—General Discussion. 
Box. 


Question 


Adjournment—Noon. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


2.00—Miscellaneous Business. 

2.20—Address, Bible Lesson, 
Alfred T. Ware. 

3.00—Lecture, by J. Edwin Jay. 


by 
Sub- 


ject, “Our Current Problems of Relig- 
ious Belief.” II. (a) ‘The Reigning 
‘Vheologies and some references to 
Friends’ Conceptions. (b) ‘The Car- 
nage of a Theological War. 

General Discussion. 

: Adjournment. 

EVENING SESSION. 
7.30—Devotional Exercises. 
So, ecture, by Rufus M. Jones. 


Subject, “The Message of Quakerism 
to the Modern World.” 


FIRST DAY, SECOND MONTH 3. 


In addition to the regular Institute 
program we have planned to hold 
a general Young People’s Meeting on 
Saturday evening, Second month 3, at 


which the Friends’ Christian Endeavor 
Societies of the city will be in 
attendance, together with the Christian 
Associations. of the University... We 
extend an invitation to the Endeavorers 
and other young people of Kansas Yearly 
Meeting to plan to be present. We 
are expecting Rufus M. Jones and 
Alfred T. Ware to be present on Sun- 
day and attend services and young peo- 
ple’s meetings, so we are assured an 
interesting day. 

19.00 A. M.—Bible School. 

11.00 A. M.—Meeting for Worship. 


EVENING. 
General Young People’s Rally. 


Address. 
CLOSE. 


PE ANT GREGORY'S SEEDS. 


THEY RE HONEST SEEDS, SAFE AND SURE, 
AND SOLD AT A REASONABLE PRICE. 


Year after year, for over half a cen- 
tury, thousands of practical gardeners 
and planters, both in the United States 
and Canada, have been planting Greg- 
ory’s Seeds, and they have done so 
because they know that these seeds 
have all been thoroughly tested, and 
that the three warrants under which 
Gregory’s Seeds are sold cover all seed 
risks. 

Just think of it! Over two thousand 
tests of the vitality of both vegetable 
and flower seeds are made every season, 
and thousands of dollars’ worth of seed 
are thrown away, though most of it is 
better than box seed will average. 

Messrs. Gregory & Son have produced 
many new varieties of vegetables, of 
one introducing more than all other 
dealers combined. ‘They distribute free 
among their customers tubers of the 
famous Eldorado Potato which sold in 
England three years ago for over a 
thousand dollars a pound. 

All growers of vegetables, flowers and 
fruits should secure a copy of Gregory’ s 
new catalogue for 1907. It is rich in 
practical instruction. 

Write to-day, so that you will be sure 
of getting a copy. Address J. J. H. 
Gregory & Son, Marblehead, Mass. 
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FINANCIAL. 
Our Customers 


5 5 Y EA R Have Tested 


lowa Farm Mortgages without a loss 


List issued monthly. Will mail to any address 
Home office established 1871. 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, lowa Falls, IOWA 
(Incorporated Capital $250,000) 


310 Hartford Building, Chicago 
501 JohnHancock Building, Boston 


ELLWOOD HEACGCCK, UNDERTAKER 
1313 Vine Sf., Philadelphia Telephone 


STENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices moderate 


MARY M. KITE 


02 Lippincott Building, |12th and Filbert Sts., Phita. 


. f Bell, Walnut 52-10 
Telephones : Hepa pites Race 70-08 


William S._ 
Yarnall 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. 15th Street Philadelphia 


Ca 


eh 
eS 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 
Wall Paper and 


Decorations 
Window Shades [Made to Order 


902 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia 


JOSEPH G. FOGG 
Undertakerand Embalmer 


S. W. Cor. Sixteenth and Race Sts. 
*Phone, Spruce 44-38-A. PHILADELPHIA 
Suburban orders promptly attended to. 


Kitchen Outfits 


For City and Country Homes 
All Housefurnishing Goods 
J. FRANKLIN MILLER 


1626 CHESTNUT STREET 
All Goods Delivered Free 


For over fifty 
years we have been sell- 
ing only tested seeds—seeds 
that we guarantee to be fresh, 
pure andreliable. To-day thousands 
of farmers and gardeners rely upon 
| Gregory’s Seeds—know for a certainty 


The cost of inserting a one-inch ad- 


vertisement in ‘‘The American Friend” 
is only $12.74 for three months, $21.84 


for six mouths, or $36.40 for a year, 
inserted every week. Correspondence 
with advertisers is solicited. 


THE AMERICAN FRIEND, 
1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention ef the readers of 
‘The American Friend” to this column. It will be 
found useful for almost everyone who wishes to adver- 
tise. The cost is 5c. perline eachinsertion. Noadver- 
tisement is accepted for less than 25c. Cash with order. 


ROME.—World’s S.S. Convention, May, 1907. 


First-class tour, only $157. All expenses. Apply 
atonce. Levi D. Temple, Watertown, Mass. 


When in want of a first-class 


Half-tone or Line Engraving 
GO TO 


COMMERCIAL PHOTO-ENGRAVING CO. 


N. W. Cor. 10th and Arch Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
AND RE- 


CHAIRS Rushed atsves 


Chair Cane, Rattan, Reeds,Splints, 
Flats, Open Woven Cane, Close 
Woven Cane and Rushes con- 
stantly on &@ at the Old Stand. 
Wecan work genuine orimitation 
rush into chairseats. Established 


GEO. W. BRENN 
1308 N. Marshall St., Philadelphia 
Keystone Phone, Park 52-78 D 
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A Mortgage is like 
Deacon Smith’s Mule 


‘‘Dreadful sot in its 
ways.’ It has a habit of 
bobbing up _ regularly. 


While you live you can 


take care of it. After 
that—well, you’d be wise 
now to consult the 


es 


A THRILLING STORY _ 


} 


American Business Life 


Written by Broughton Brandenburg, 
President American Institute of Im- | 
migration. Don’t fail to read it. It” 
tells how a fortune was made and 
lost in tobacco speculations—how a | 
sudden turn in the stock market) — 
crippled a daring financier, how the 
death of his brother-in-law completed 
the financial ruin, and brought the 
delicately reared family to the verge 
of want. It also shows how a Pru- 
dential Life Insurance Policy for 
$50,000 saved the situation. The au- | 
thor says of The Prudential Policy: | 

“It stood out like a chimney-tower 
above the blackened ruins of a man- 
sion that had been swept by fire.” @ 

The popularity of the above article | 
has been such that The Prudential is 
issuing it in pamphlet form. Write 
at once for a copy. It costs you noth- 
ing. 

Prudential Life Insurance Policies 
are popular because of their liberal 
provisions, 


THE PRUDENTIAL | 


INSURANCE COMPANY OP AMERICA 


Incerporated as a Steck Company 
By the State of New Jersey 


Dept. 67 
John F. Dryden, Prest, Home Office, Newark, N. J. | 


American Race Problems 


A course of study arranged for First-day | 


schools,classes, reading circles, ete., by Professor 
Carl Kelsey, of the University of Pennsylvania. 
Five cents per copy at the office of the 


they are sure growers, Our free cata- 
logue is now ready. It contains lots 
of information of value 
to farmers and 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


921-3-5 Chestnut St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


m& gardeners. 
f J.J.H. GREGORY & SON 
Marsenead, Mass. 


Young Friends’ Association Building 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa, 
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The American Friend Premiums 


RIENDS are realizing as never before that their 
ee Pay eg ae usefulness is greatly enhanced by a clear under. 
THE RISE ee oe standing of their history and message. The 
- | | demand for modern books on these subjects is increas- 
ing. The two best brief works which have yet ap- 

peared are the following: 


The Rise of the Quakers 


By T. EDMUND HARVEY 


This account of THE RISE OF THE QUAKERS gives the 
important facts about the early history of the Society in a clear 7 
and interesting style. It is accurate in detail and comprehen- 7 
sive in view. The interpretation of the early message is a 
happy selection of vital truths, well put. Every friend should 7 
have this little book. 


l6mo., CLOTH - - PRICE, 75c. | 
This Book (Prepaid) with One Year’s Subscription, | 


Both for $2.10 ‘| 


A History of the Friends in America RIAs Sepsis 
By ALLEN C. and RICHARD H. THOMAS ; : FGENDS: ae 


This work, revised by Allen C. Thomas, sketches with skill [ayaa In. ee, COR ate 
the early settlements of Friends in America, their sufferings, 2 Cyan 
growth, labors and migrations. "The accounts of the separa~ [Ramee AMERICA 
tions are impartial, and the subsequent history of the different [imum RULE i 
branches is given separately. An entirely new chapter on the GY ae 
‘Latest Years’’ has been added, bringing the work up-to-date. uk ecac Veronese, 
Few histories have been written with more care, and few have 
more useful information, clearly stated in less space. 


“A work . . . which is likely for many days to bea 
standard text-book on the subject. The London Friend. 


‘“‘We have read it with interest. It gives evidence of much Amen 
and of a disposition to observe the impartiality of faithful historians.’ 
THE FRIEND, Philadelphia. 
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“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 


PHILADELPHIA, First MontH 24, 1907. 


“ A SERIOUS CALL. 

THe ouTBREAK of tongues in Akron and Cleveland, 

| Ohio, spoken of last week, is by itself a matter of 
| little importance, and might be left without farther 
| notice, if it were not for the fact that it is a symptom 
| of a larger trouble which threatens to swamp Ameri- 
can Quakerism. Those of us who have been carefully 
_} watching the currents of our spiritual life have known 
} for a long time that very dangerous tendencies were 

at work among us and slowly disintegrating our 

power—tendencies all the more dangerous, because 

nobody was willing to discuss them, and point them 

} out. 

We print in another column a few of the many 
‘newspaper reports which we have received, telling of 
this outbreak of tongues. The reports are calm and 
-unsensational accounts, otherwise we should not print 
'them. There have been many meetings of this sort 
before in various places. The only new feature 
is the appearance of tongues. The point of serious 

| “significance is the excessive emotional strain which 

\ “sooner or later is bound to produce some of the many 

abnormal forms that follow these emotional cyclones. 
} it is a mistake to assume that the persons who have 
| shown these traits are deceivers, or deluded by Satan. 
| That is the medieval way out of such difficulties. The 
| whole thing is the natural outcome of highly-wrought, 
| Over-strained nervous systems. 

_ Those who encourage a type of religion which 
“paralyzes the will under storms of emotion, those 
who push meetings to the verge of hypnotism and 
france to get results (in the form of conversion or 
- sanctification) are thoroughly unsuitable persons to 


_ good; they, quite likely, are single-hearted in their 


'S 


~ devotion to the advance of Christ’s kingdom. But 


; Must also know the nature of the frame he has to 
_ deal with. He has no right to excuse his blunders 
on the plea that he meant well. Now, look at the 

facts which confront us. 


ostensibly as Friends’ meetings, where scenes are 
enacted that are dangerous to physical, mental and 


There are meetings held, | 


orders that ought not to be allowed anywhere, in this 
era of intelligence. But these disorders are only 
external signs of a deeper trouble which must sooner 
or later be met and faced if we expect to impress 
the world as the exponents of spiritual religion. The 
real trouble, which occasions, every now and then, 
some form of disorder, is the prevalence among us 
of a thoroughly unhealthy type of religion. It is 
a Christianity with its balance lost. It imsists on 
a single type of conversion as essential to salvation, 
as though there were no other way to Divine for- 
giveness. It reduces holiness, with all its rich and 
infinite meaning, to a single, definite, immediate 
experience, no more like apostolic sanctification 
than a photograph is like a living person. It trans- 
forms the teaching of the Kingdom of God—Christ’s 
supreme revelation of the meaning of life—into a 
miraculous second coming, though that Christ Him- 
self said, “Lo, I am with you always.” It belittles 
learning and finds spirituality rather in emotional 
experiences. It discourages full, rounded develop- 
ment of the mind.. It would reduce every one of our 
educational institutions to the level of its own narrow 
idea of truth. It is harsh and uncharitable, as 
unloving as it is narrow. 

Sincere and honest, its leaders are. We have no 
word of criticism to utter of their intention or their 
purpose. They want to produce a Quakerism of a 
certain definite type. It is a type, however, which 
leads to ranterism, bigotry, division and emotional 
disorders. It lacks depth of insight, power of steadi- 
ness and control, poise of judgment, ability to unify, 
or capacity to deal with the trend of thought, which 
for better or worse is now upon us. It is a move- 
ment which in the nature of things cannot save us. 
Tt can only leave us stranded, high and dry, from the 
main currents of spiritual life and thought, with 
our once noble mission gone. 


It is a young man who writes these words, one who 


| has loved his Church with a love that would halt at 


no sacrifice for it, one who hopes many years to work 
for it, and serve it with whatever powers have been 
given him. But one thing is as sure as the pole star, 
the young, thoughtful Friends of America are deter- 
mined to have a Quakerism characterized by the 
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genuine spiritual power, breadth and health of the 
apostolic period or none. We expect to sacrifice and 
suffer, we are ready to bear hardships and labors, but 
we will not take for bread that which does not really 
feed our souls. If the leaders of our Church allow 
things to drift toward the rocks they will have them- 
selves to blame. i 


blige 


THE PROHIBITION SITUATION IN THE 
STATE OF MAINE. 


We print, elsewhere, the section from the message 
of the Maine Governor, William T. Cobb, dealing 
with the prohibition situation in the State. It is a 
calm, straightforward document, and should be read 
by all who are interested in the prohibition question, 
and who of us is not ? 

It should be said, for the benefit of those who do 
not know it already, that the “Sturgis law,” dis- 
cussed at length in this message, is a law passed by 
the last legislature to enforce the prohibitory law 
in sections where the local officers are inefficient, 
negligent, or corrupt, and in sections, too, where 


local sentiment does not support the prohibitory law. ° 


The Governor says: “Probably no single piece of 
legislation placed on our Statute Books has ever 
caused so much general discussion as the Sturgis 
law.” That law was passed to put an end to nulli- 
fication. 
“the nullification of the prohibitory law is the great- 
It is 
the beginning of the end of government, when law 


is ignored, defied, nullified. 


The Governor says, and says rightly, that 


est issue confronting the people of Maine.” 


There were only two possible courses open to an 
honest, manly governor—to secure the repeal of the 
law, which in Maine is embedded in the Constitution, 
or to enforce it at every cost and hazard. Governor 
Cobb took this latter course. 


tion; it even threatened the defeat of the governor 
who was responsible for it. The question now lies 
between this drastic, vigorous method of enforcement 
and repeal. The report of the Enforcement Com- 
mission, promised in the message, should be a very 


important document in the history of temperance 


legislation, and we shall endeavor to put it in whole, | 
or in part, before our readers, when it is issued. | 


The facts bear out the Governor’s statement that 
there is a strong sentiment in favor of allowing 
the people themselves to decide again whether they 
want the sale of liquor prohibited in the State. In 


‘may be yours which should rightly be another’s? | 


ye ‘ _ | of prayer. 
The “Sturgis law” has aroused a fierce opposi- | 
unless the soul is ready to be cleansed? Let us take 


| will hide mine eyes from you: yea, when ye make 


eny ease, the prohibition battle is on in the ol 
temperance State, and tremendous consequences ha 


on the issue. 


R. M. J. 


For [He AMERICAN FRIEND. 
PRAYER. 


BY AUGUSTUS T. MURRAY. 


Pak 

(Continued from last week) , | 
If we are right in thus thinking of prayer as an | 
act of worship, it will follow that the effect of praes 
will be seen not in God but in the worshipper,—not | 
in a real or imaginary deflecting of the will of God | 
from its course, but in its influence upon the character — 
of him who prays; and this influence will be a purify- 
ing influence. Indeed, “‘he that hath clean hands and — 
a pure heart,” and he, alone, can enter into the holy | 
place for worship or for prayer; he, alone, can com- | 
mune with God. True, the soul, burdened with a _ 
sense of sin, may cry aloud for forgiveness, and 80 | 
that prayer be sincere we know that it is heard. TE | 
was the repentant publican that our Lord commended, 
not the one who thanked God that he was not as 
other men; and in Isaiah’s vision the revelation of the © 
glory of God brought to the prophet first of all a | 
sense of his own unworthiness. Yet, he was cleansed, _ 
and sent forth with a divine commission to speak to | 
his people in Jehovah’s name. We may, indeed; say — 
that genuine repentance of itself brings the soul | 
nearer to God and paves the way for blessing, and | 
that this is an illustration of the purifying power of 
prayer. Dare you come before God to ask that that 


Dare you pray that you may outstrip another in the | 
race for honor, for office, for fame, when you know 
that your gain can only mean his loss? Can you | 
look up to the Father when all your thoughts are | 
fixed on things below? Such petitions are not prayer. _ 
“Ye ask and receive not, because ye ask amiss, that ye | 
may consume it upon your lusts.” There is no room 
in the selfish heart for prayer, and no place in prayer | 
for the selfish wish. All that is petty, or mean, or 
selfish must fade away when the thoughtful soul bows | 
to pray. These things are excluded by the very nature | 


And of what avail is a prayer for forgiveness, 


an extreme case. A weak nature after sinning griev- | 
ously in yielding to base impulses may be filled with | 
remorse, and pray for forgiveness, even while know- 
ing well that the same base instincts will again assert | 
their mastery, and that he will again show himself 
their slave. Does God hear that prayer? Nay, 
though he make the words of the Psalmist his own, | 
and ery out in terror, “Create in me a clean heart, | 
O God!” what profits it, if it lead him not to right 
living? To such as he the word of Jehovah was long | 
ago given: “When ye spread forth your hands, I 


many prayers, I will not hear.” ‘Wash you, make 
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a | you clean; put away the evil of your davies Freeh 
} yefore mine eyes; cease to do evil; ‘learn to do well.” 
|. | Phen, and then alone, can a man pray; but those who 
-lo put away the evil of their doings hear the “‘voice 


velestial,”’ which begins with the pathetic words— 
“Although your sins 
As scarlet be,” and ends, ‘‘white as snow.” 


Yes, many a man wanders far from God and dis- 
ji lains prayer, who really cannot pray,—cannot lft 


‘ty iis heart, his desires, above what is low. T hough he | 
f | declare that God cannot answer prayer, yet in truth 
| ‘the Lord’s hand is not shortened that it cannot save 

" } either His ear heavy, that it cannot hear; but your 
i? } niquities have separated between you and your God, 
i) ¥ md your sins have hid His face from you that He 
u } yill not hear.” But if one prays with a pure heart, 

i ooking away from self, and the things of self, to 
i @ dim ‘‘who unwillingly sees one of His little ones 


ost,” he will, indeed, come to know the power, the 
afficacy, and the blessedness of prayer. 

1} Again, the influence of prayer will be a strengthen- 
) ng influence. No one can commune with God, and 
10t go forth heartened to meet his duty, his trials, his 
i} emptations. “I write unto you, young men,” wrote 
li) he apostle, “because ye are strong;” but how weak 
ve are! Strong as we may feel ourselves in our 
»hysical bodies, in our mental equipment, or in moral 
vesolve; yet when we are brought face to face with 


i) ife’s great crises, when the props that have sup- 
| vorted us heretofore give way or are taken from us, 
() or it may be when sorrow falls with crushing weight, 
i) or the burden of the mystery seems too heavy for us, 
ij) vhere is then our strength? There are times in 
ii) wvery life when “even the youths shall faint and be 
i | | veary, and the young men shall utterly fall,”—times 
wif vhen our faith seems to fail us, when we feel our 
ity) elves alone, and when the light which: radiates: from 
af) he mount of vision fades away and all seems dark. 

] nsuch times as these, prayer can teach us the truth 
mf Isaiah’s glorious words: “But they that wait 
wi} pon the Lord shall renew their str ength; they shall 
}) Mount up with wings as eagles; they shall run, and 
D ‘tot be weary; and ‘they shall walk and not faint! M 


lomany a soul has come this realization, and with it 
he heartening message, “Fear thou not, for | am with 
hee, be not dismay ed, for I am thy God. i 

But the influence of prayer should be more than 
ourifying, more than strengthening; it is hallowing. 
genuine prayer lifts us up to the high places of 
ritual living—to a point where our wills are 
‘nought into harmony with the divine will. True, 
ity le purpose of the ages waits not on man for its ful- 
a but man has, none the less, a real place in 
Vs liniverse : and it may be his to know that his 
and his work are furthering the plans of his 
ator. No rational man will, of course, knowingly 
his will in opposition to the will of the Eternal: 
Many a man does go through life without con- 
ning himself about what the ill of God may be. 
f such, there is, of course, no real prayer, even 
ugh, now and again in the crises of life, petitions 


bo 
u 
Mv 


rise to their lips. But if a man wills to walk as a 
servant of God, as a son of God, for him, prayer is 
communion with the Father. By prayer, he is kept 
from evil; by prayer, he is heartened to meet life’s 
trials and bear life’s burdens; and by prayer, his 
spiritual insight is deepened. 

Jesus prayed, not only at certain crucial points in 
Tis ministry, but constantly. Prayer was to Him 
an habitual, as it was a normal act. It was the 
atmosphere in which He lived. Brief and frag- 
mentary as are our records of His life, we are told 
how, again and again, He retired from the multitudes 
that thronged about Him to be alone with the Father ; 
and in the closing scenes of that great tragedy, when 
human companionship failed Him, and those He 
loved could not watch with Him for one brief hour,— 
in the agony in the garden, the veil is lifted for a 
moment, and we are permitted to see a little way into 
the heart that broke for us. “O, my Father, if it 
be possible, let this cup pass from me; nevertheless 
not as [ will, but as Thou wilt.” 

Many a human soul has its own Gethsemane, when 
it is forced to bow beneath the anguish of bereave- 
ment, of failure, of doubt,—of any one of those mys- 
terious providences whereby the soul of man is tried ; 
and well for that man who rises superior to the strug- 
gle, and comes forth chastened and hallowed, puri- 
fied as precious metal in the fire of suffering, with 
grace to echo the Master’s prayer, ‘Nevertheless not 
as I will, but as Thou wilt.” 

For it is an illuminating fact, and one proved by 
the experience of many devout souls, that although 
one may feel one’s self burdened with a great desire, 
a desire, too, which one can consciously cherish, and 
may kneel with the thought of making this the very 
prayer of the heart, yet Sunder the blessed influence 
of communion) with God, the eyes of the spirit are 
opened, and one sees things unimagined before, so 
that the great desire fades away, and the burden of 
one’s prayer is wholly different. Under this blessed 
influence one does not ask amiss, for one has no 
thought of ‘self; and the astounding promise quoted 
at ihe beginning of this paper anda its literal fulfil- 
ment: the Father’ s will is our will. 

Does one ask, ‘For what may I pray, if all that 
comes to pass is .but the result of inalterable law, 
whereby given causes must produce given results ? 
Granted that there is a blessing in bowing before 
God, yet, for what may I ask, and why should one 
ask for anything?’ But I have not said that God 
cannot, or does not, hear us. I have only said that 
the true reason for prayer and the true virtue in 
prayer consist rather in communion with the Eternal 
than in the preferment of petitions,—in seeking to 
obtain for ourselves things that we desire; and that 
one who has given up the thought of a God whose 
will may be altered by the prayers of men, may, none 
the less, hold to the habit of prayer, and feel that 
he has in prayer a source of blessing and of strength. 

The most learned of men is very far from having 
mastered the whole of truth, or from having learned 
the whole scope of God’s laws. All that is known or 
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imagined, all of our science and of our metaphysics, 
is as nothing compared with the vast domain of 
the unknown and the unknowable. Who shall say that 
there are not other, and it may be, higher laws that 
we know not, so that in very truth “more things are 
wrought by prayer than this world dreams of?’ To 
the average onlooker the tricks of the magician seem 
to transcend natural law; but to the trained observer, 
it is plain that, apart from mere cleverness, there 
are other laws—well known to the psychologist—in 
obedience to which the startling effects are produced. 
There is no transcending of law, but only the oper- 
ation of law. 

May not similar principles be imagined to hold 
good in higher things as well? 
have been some of the clearly attested ways in which 
prayer has been answered. For some cases, the 
psychologist has an explanation to offer; others bafile 
him, and seem, in the light of our present knowl- 
edge, to be incredible. 
vision is quickened, such cases but show how the 
magic of God’s chemistry brings sweetness and light 


and beauty, where these things seemed unimaginable, — é L on 
lavender-producing districts—the air is laden with | 


—hbrings life where there had seemed to be but death. 
Certain is it that there is a vital energy in prayer, 
which quickens the conscious powers and wondrously 
enlarges the capacity of the individual. Furthermore, 


while we neither see nor look for the doing away with, | 


or the over-riding of, God’s own laws, He does mar- 
vellously control the effects of those laws upon the 
individual, so that blessing flows in upon him in ways 
unlooked for. 

No man, therefore, may say for what another may 
pray or for what he may not pray. Ask your own 
heart. 
which you can utter, when you have withdrawn from 
the world and feel yourself alone with God. May not 


father and mother pray for the life of their little | 


one, when it is hourly ebbing? May they not pray |) o°. SF : =e 
: * e neg Pee Spirit in producing deep conviction of sin and short- 


| comings. 


for their boy, that he may be kept strong and pure 
in the hour of temptation? Aye, they may; and find 
help and strength and comfort in prayer. We can 
even understand how both sides in a great struggle 
may pray for victory, each trusting that its cause 


is just; but better than any prayer for victory were | 


Joab’s brave words, when he faced: the hosts of Am- | : ; : 
weeping bitterly. That started the spices; for true 


play the men for our people, and the cities of our contrition has the savor of a sweet smell in God’s 


mon and of Syria: “Be of good courage, and let us 


God: and the Lord do that which seemeth Him 
good.” 
“The Lord do that which seemeth Him good.” 


Leave the issue with Him, “in whose hands are all | 


the corners of the earth,” “who taketh up the isles as 
a very little thing.” Our part is to “be of good cour- 
age, and play the men,”—to perform faithfully the 
duty that lies nearest, be it hard or easy, and to work 
out our own salvation by bringing our wills and our 
lives into harmony with the will of God. 

For all is well, though we walk in the dark, though 
our burden be heavy and the journey long. When 
faith is weak, turn to prayer and know its efficacy; 


. 


Startling, indeed, | 


Yet to one whose spiritual | 


Offer any prayer that comes from the heart, | 


' thing, by prayer and supplication with thanksgiving, | 


| inous: 


_ society from moral corruption. There is also a steady, . 


for it wilt bring the very peace of God. “Be careful 
for nothing,” wrote the great apostle, “but in every- | 


let your requests be made known unto God. And the | 
peace of God, which passeth all understanding, shall 
keep your hearts and minds through Christ Jesus.” ~ | 

The peace of God. Compared with this, how insig- ~ 
nificant becomes the granting of any lesser desire that, 
the human heart can conceive. . 


For Tue AMERICAN FRIEND. 
FRAGRANT CHRISTIANS. 
BY THEODORE L. CUYLER. 


Our divine Master directs his disciples to be lum- 
“Let your light shine!” He reminds them | 
that they are to be the salt of the earth, to preserve © 


and often unconscious, influence shed off from the | 
genuine Christian which may be likened to the frag- 
rance shed by aromatic plants. Travelers in Southern | 
France can detect at once their entrance into the” 


grateful perfumes. 

In the Canticles, there is a lively picture of the \ 
Church as an “inclosed garden,’ with its pleasant | 
fruits, its pomegranates, its cinnamon, its myrrh, and | 
all the chief spices. Then follows the prayer, — 
“Awake, O north wind; and come, thou south; blow | 
upon my garden that the spices thereof may flow | 
out!’ As odors may lie latent in a plant, so graces — 
may remain undeveloped in a Christian. What is | 
needed is to call them forth. Pruning is a sharp 
process, but God’s people often require it to make © 
them faithful. Certain processes are needed also to | 
make them fragrant. 

A “north wind” is prayed for to start the odors. | 
Perhaps this may signify the work of the Divine > 


Christians need to be convicted of sin as 
much as unregenerate sinners. Many of the most. 
pungent calls to repentance in the New Testament are 
addressed to the members of those early churches. | 
Peter was under heart-rending conviction of. most | 
odious sin when he went out of Pilate’s courtyard | 


estimation. Many years ago a powerful awakening | 
occurred in one of our theological seminaries. The — 
“north wind” of the Holy Spirit’s power smote so 
mightily that some of the students abandoned their 
hopes, threw away all their previous impressions as | 
shallow and unsatisfactory, and experienced a deep, — 
thorough reconversion, that went down to the root of | 
character. One of the best evidences of the power: 
of a revival is that it brings delinquent church mem- 
bers to repentance. The same strong gale that uproots 
false professors, sets the spices of penitence flowing ' 
from those who had grown indolent or worldly- 
minded. Awake, O north wind, and blow upon our’ 
churches! 


S| 
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a) | God has many Pasties of teachin: (ae graces of 
7 | His children. Discipline is one of them. They tell 


us that the juniper plant emits the sweetest odor | 


‘when it is flung into the fire. We all know that 
_ bruised flowers ‘yield the most fragrance. 
had some striking exhibitions—among my own flock 
—of the influence of severe trials in bringing out 
the richest and noblest traits of Christian character. 
A lovely young woman has preached to me far more 
eloquently from her dying pillow than I had ever 
| preached to her from the pulpit. Another one, under 
| pecuniary adversities, has been like a shaken cinna- 
' mon tree; her cheerful fortitude has proved that 
| nothing can impoverish a soul that is enriched with 
_ the unsearchable riches of Christ. Bereavement has 
sent its bitter blast into some of our families; yet 
the odors of riven hearts have been sweet with the 


_} spirit of submission. Almost every believer’s experi- 


| ence contains the record of severe trials which were 
-| sent in order to shake the spice trees. 


“Who bears a cross prays oft and well; 
Bruised herbs send forth the sweetest smell ; 
Were plants ne’er tossed by stormy wind, 
The fragrant spices who would find ?” 


The inspired poet of the Canticles also prays for 
|| the “south wind to come upon my garden. 
‘} only the keen north wind that may bring us to 
| repentance, and the sharp blasts of adversity to test 
} and develop our faith; but God is asked to send the 
| warm south wind of love to melt us into gratitude 
| and praise. 
}\ upon a Christian, often makes the hearts thus blessed 
| to become like a bank of violets under a May shower. 
Do we not need to have more of the felt presence of 


| Jesus in our souls, and more of the warm breath | 
| pulpit and pleaded with the people to lay aside lives 
_ of sin and seek sanctification. 


| of His love to set all our affections growing and glow- 
| ing and breathing out a holy joy? However softly 
the south wind may blow upon the lavender bushes, 
}} it is from the bushes themselves that the fragrance 

must be diffused. The balmiest of zephyrs cannot 
| draw sweet odors from a pig-weed or a thistle. Dead 
trees yield no fragrance. It is from a zealous, earn- 
est, Christ-imitating life that the sweet, attractive 
influences flow forth; but you and I must do the 
living. 

Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Be courageous. Be independent. Only remember 
where the true courage and independence come from. 
—Phillips Brooks. 


If the world is ever conquered for our Lord, it 


is not by ministers, nor by office-bearers, nor by ‘the : 
_ strange chatter of the gifted ones. 


. ae and noble and mighty, but by every member 
of Christ’s body being a working member; doing his 
| _ work; filling his own sphere; holding his own post ; 

a saying to Jesus, ‘Lord, what wilt thou have me 

to do ?”—Thomas Guthrie. 


I have | 


7) Not | 
| were lying or kneeling about the church in the 


A great blessing sent upon a church, or | 


NEWSPAPER ACCOUNTS OF THE RECENT 
OUTBREAK OF TONGUES. 


[The first account below is meant to be a descrip- 
tion of meetings in Akron, Ohio. The second account 


| deals with what had occurred in Cleveland Meeting. 


It should be noted that J. EK. Sawders is not a Friend, 


_and the Akron meetings were not under the care of 


Friends. The first appearance of the gift was in 
Alliance, and it has spread from there. | 

“Chi Ch-chi chi cheechi chico allioo wawa ik oorsti 
woobolachici boochi meeni tio cheena halliwaho ooma 
wada ferchi hookaliba tata. Mo chichichi cho cheka 
kow ta hooligoola.” 

These words, uttered gutterally, and with voices 
pitched in a high key are specimens of the utterances 
which are to be heard from the mouths of the speakers 
of unknown tongues at the meetings conducted in 


South Akron by Miss Ivy Campbell in the Gospel 


| Church. 


An all day meeting was held Sunday. In the 


_ evening, after the long hours of exhortation, sing- 


ing and praying, many were overcome by their relig- 
ious feelings. The seats were filled with those 
ing,” and the standing room was crowded with curious 
ones. At one time in the evening, as many as forty 


““seek- 


different degrees of unconsciousness. Cries of every 
description filled the room, the frantie whimperings 
of a child, the hysterical wails of women and the 
powerful groans of strong men as if in great pain. 
As a burden to these shrieks and cries there was a 


_ constant undertone of praying and shoutings of 


“amen” and “hallelujah.” Through it all Miss 
Campbell, the leader of the movement, stood on the 


One woman was seized 
suddenly with the “power” and fell against a seat, 
cutting open the back of her head. She fell to the 
floor and lay there weeping, wailing and shaking 
violently, while others kneeled beside her and spoke 
to her with a strange tongue. A carriage was brought 
for her removal, but she could not be taken away. 
An old man was sitting in his chair with his head 
thrown back at a frightful angle, his eyes closed. He 
lay in this condition for hours and then began to 
scream and throw his arms about as if in great agony. 


_ He finally came to and announced that he had received 


the spirit. 
| streaming down their faces and shook his hands. 


Women rushed up to him with tears 


A child six years old was lying on her back on the 


| floor, eyes closed, and arms constantly shaking above 


her head. She was keeping up a constant, monot- 
onous whimper that rose above all the other sounds 
in the room. Two young women were kneeling over 
her and, in turn, shrieking to her rapidly in the 
People were lying 
flat on their backs on the stage, and the rail about 


the altar was crowded with men and women kneeling 


and lying on the floor, engaged in prayer or shouting 


| words of praise alternately with words of the strange 
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tongue, all had a haggard, strained appearance on 
their faces. 

Many people were converted Sunday, and the meet- 
ings are to be kept up indefinitely. 

ITEM ON MEETINGS IN CLEVELAND. 

Doubt as to the genuineness of some of the won- 
derful manifestations purported to have been exper- 
ienced by penitents at the revival meetings being 
held at the First Friends’ Church, on Cedar Avenue, 
was expressed at a meeting of the congregation after 
the morning service yesterday. A committee was 
appointed to consider the advisability of a continu- 
ance of the meetings in their present form, and under 
their present auspices. 

Announcements from certain young men and 
women who are attending the Bible school run in 
connection with the church of the marvellous “gift 
of tongues,’”’ as well as the casting out of demons are 
seriously questioned by some of the members of the 
congregation. For the purpose of determining upon 
a policy to’ be adopted, a meeting was called after 
the morning service yesterday, which was attended 
only by members of the church, all others being 
excluded. 

For an hour and a half the discussion was carried 
on, and various opinions were expressed. Some of 
the members advanced the opinion that the revival 
was going too far, and was not being conducted along 
lines in accord with the faith of the Friends’ denome 
ination. Others maintained that the meetings were 
perfectly in accord with the spirit of the Friends’ 
belief, even if the Revivalist, Rev. J. E. Sawders, 
A ieaes is not a member of the denomination. 

It was finally decided to leave the matter in the 
hands of a committee to determine if the meetings 
are to be continued this week. This committee will 
meet this morning, and come to a decision in the 
matter. The committee consists of Rev. J. Walter 
Malone, pastor of the church, and Messrs. Calvin 
Choate, William Pinkham and Edward Mott. 

It has been noted, during the time since the services 
started, last Wednesday, that all of the ‘‘mani- 
festations” have occurred among the students of the 
ible Training School, which is operated in con- 
nection with the church. Members of the congre- 
gation claim that in not a single instance has a mem- 
ber of the church been visited with any unusual 
power. 

Edward Bremner, a prominent member of the 
congregation, last night declared he expressed the 
general sentiment of the members of the church, when 
he said that the committee was simply appointed 
for the purpose of determining, if possible, if good 
was really being accomplished by the revival, operated 
as it is. 

“We believe in God and in His power to do all 
things,” declared Mr. Bremner, ‘‘and we believe in 
revivals, but the question concerning all of these mani- 
festations is, “are they genuine?’ This so-called gift 
of tongues has come only to the students and to one 
woman from Akron, who came to assist at the revival. 

“This is our regular yearly week of prayer, and 


- ane wh is conducting the meetings was not 
invited by the church to take charge of them, but 
merely requested by our pastor to assist. His beliefs” 
are different from ours, and some of his doctrines _ 
are not in accord with those of the Friends’ Church. 
The meetings will go on, but there is some doubt as” 
to their character being just the same as they have’ 
been during the past week. es 
William "Guest: another member of the congrega= ” 
tion, also expressed some doubt yesterday as to the 
reality of some of the miracles. He said that the 
First Friends’ Church was of a class not as straight- 
laced as others of the same faith, but, nevertheless, 
some of the results of the revival have been a little 
surprising even to those who were willing to have a 
“wide open” series of revival meetings. 
Many exciting events occurred yesterday at the 
Friends’ Church. More demons were cast out, and at_ 
least two new manifestations of gifts of tongues became 
apparent. One young woman, who says she never | 
looked inside of a lexicon in her life, babbled for _ 
nearly an hour in what is said to be the Greek lan- | 
guage. , 
Edith Ranson, until a year ago a studenf at the 
Bible Training School, is one on whom the language of — 
the Greeks was bestowed. She writhed in prayer at 
the altar until she received her Pentecost, and with 
it the gift of tongues. She was taken into another 
room, and there she talked in the strange dialect for 
nearly an hour. <A teacher of literature in one of — 
the city schools claims to have interpreted some of | 
the language, and declares that it is Greek. 
For three long hours yesterday, converts, seeking 
their Pentecost and unusual gifts from heaven wres- 
tled for them at the church altar. Shortly before the | 
evening service began, one young woman, sobbing 
and laughing alternately, lay on her back near the | 
pulpit, half a dozen singing and praying friends bend- 
ing over her and beseeching her not to give up the 
battle. 
At another side of the pulpit lay a young man, | 
in a semi-conscious condition, not moving for halt | 
an hour or more. All through the meeting half a 
dozen converts knelt at the altar, not heeding the 
service, but praying fervently, sometimes breaking 
out loud an their supplications, but for the most part 
unconscious of everything going on about them. 


ae 


oS 


PROHIBITION IN MAINE. 
From the annual message of Governor Cobb: 


Two years ago, speaking in this place, and under — 
similar circumstances, I ventured the assertion that — 
the public condition resulting from the nullification” 
of the prohibitory law was the greatest issue con- 
fronting the people of Maine. The representatives 
of the people met that issue, recognized its impor- 
tance and the Sturgis Law was enacted, a measure 
designed for no purpose other than to correct or lessen 
the evils of nullification. Under its provisions the 
Enforcement Commission was appointed, and for 
about eighteen months Maine has witnessed the 
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Reusval spectacle of men élothed with Teel aati 
but operating directly through Executive option and 
‘initiative, performing some of the functions of certain 
officials elected by popular vote, who either wilfully, 
} or lacking both courage and ability, have neglected 
| the duties imposed upon them by their oath of office. 
| Probably no single piece of legislation placed on our 
} Statute Books has ever caused so much general dis- 
J} cussion, or created such intense and bitter differences 
6f opinion and dissensions as the Sturgis Law. I 
-¥ cherish no illusions in regard to it. 1 know it is 
condemned by many as false in principle, and con- 
trary to the spirit of our institutions, expensive, inef- 
| ficient, the outgrowth of political necessity, and the 
7} last desperate attempt of fanaticism to check the 

| swelling movement for a liberal and cosmopolitan 
} treatment of the liquor problem. I know that a 
} lhiostile sentiment hastens to censure not only the law 
“itself, but the men charged with its enforeement 
JV and their methods. Their failures are magnified and 
if ridiculed, their successes overlooked or belittled, their 

sincerity of purpose and honesty of motive openly 
‘and often maliciously questioned, and the behet 
| assiduously cultivated and encouraged that they are 
the known disturbers of the peace, the real enemies 
of order. But these arguments, criticisms and accus- 
ations are neither unanswerable nor unassailable. 
| Many of them are palpably superficial and unfair, 
and the Sturgis law will stand or fall by a fair 
7 presentation of the facts and their rigorous analysis, 
¥ not by the demands of a self- interested prejudice or 
i the exigencies and hopes of any political party. 
There will be placed before you, at an early date, 
iby the Enforcement Commission, a full and complete 
| report of the operation of this law, and a statement 
I of all the expense attending it.) Upon its publi- 
eation it is to be expected that this whole question 
will be opened for debate by the members of this 
assembly, and this debate w ill be welcomed by all. 
At the present time the Deputy Enforcement Com- 
issioners are withdrawn from all the counties. This 
a ourse was simply an act of justice to the incom- 
' sheriffs, and the insinuation that it was prompted 
by any other motive might have been withheld in 
1 fairmess until a later date. If it becomes apparent 
that the local officials intend to permit or resume a 
policy of non-enforcement, and the services of the 
eputy Commissiovers are not again brought into 
Tequisition, there will then be ample opportunity for 
just and timely criticism. 
_ The essential features of the Sturgis law are clear 
and its purposes obvious. I have yet to hear any 
sound argument in behalf of nullification of the law, 
» and but few men have had the temerity to openly advo- 
( All will agree to the proposition that the 


cate it. 
loeal officials should enforce the prohibitory law in 
the first instance, but if they fail to do this, and it is 
mown that they have failed, the fact still stands 
that the law is nullified and needs vindication by some 
other means. When this question was before the last 
| Legislature there were three ways by which the nulli- 
’ fication of the prohibitory law could have been pre- 


ated oe irst, aie dutiful action of the igoall officials: ; 
second, by the repeal of the prohibitory law itself, 
involving resubmission and the adoption of some 
method of license to regulate the liquor traftic, and 
third, by the authorization and exercise of powers 
similar to those granted the Enforcement Commis- 
sioners under the Sturgis law. The local officials 
could not or would not act, prohibition continued 
to be the poliey of the State, and a trial of the Stur- 
gis law was imperative. I am attempting to discuss 
the measure purely as a means to prevent nullifica- 
tion, and believe that a large majority of the law- 
abiding citizens of the State, irrespective of party, 
substantially agree that the law was necessary, and 
that it has justified its existence. The day of open 
and easy nullification of the prohibitory law has 
passed in Maine. Public sentiment and all the moral 
torces of the State have been aroused and arrayed 
against it, and it will never return. With all the 
clamor against the expense of the Sturgis law, with 
all the outery alleging political trickery, insincerity 
and cowardice on the part of its sponsors and its 
officials, I still hold to the opinion that the people of 
Maine believe that nullification is infinitely worse 
than any law which seeks to prevent it, and respect- 
fully submit that it is Imcumbent upon every man 
who believes in the principle of law-enforcement as 
indispensable to the cause of good government and 
good citizenship, to support the Sturgis law, or to 
propose and support some other measure which will 
advance that cause as well. 

The attempt to secure a better enforcement of 
the prohibitory law by means of the Enforcement 
Commission has brought the resubmission question 
into such prominence that a failure to refer to it 
in this address would invite grave misunderstanding. 
The statement will stand arielalieni| that specu- 
lation on the action this Legislature may take in deal- 
ing with resubmission is causing more comment, 
aud exciting more interest, than any other topic of 
public moment in Maine. I enter upon a brief dis- 
cussion of this question with reluctance, not because 
of the lack of convictions or an unwillingness to 
express them, but simply because of the doubt in 
my mind as to my ability to present some of its 
phases without violating the proprieties of an occa- 
sion upon which references to party politics are 
neither expected nor desired. 

Every thoughtful and fair-minded student of politi- 
‘al conditions in Maine must admit that there is a 
very strong sentiment in favor of the proposition to 
give the voters an opportunity to express at the polls 
their opinion of the present prohibitory law. While 
this sentiment may not be that of the majority now, 
it surely is held by a very large minority of our 
citizens, and the results of the September elections 
last year seem to furnish a complete justification 
of this conclusion. It is true that the temperance 
legislation on our Statute Books was placed there 
during the domination of one political party, and it 
is also true that nearly every person opposed to the 
prohibitory law and its enforcement favors resubmis- 
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[First month 


sion. But it may be asserted, with equal truth, that 
a belief in the prohibitory law is not confined to the 


adherents of either of the two great parties, and that | 


the desire for resubmission is not confined to the | 


enemies of that law. 


There are many men, earnest | 


and sincere in their advocacy and support of tem- 
perance and enforced prohibition, who believe those | 
principles will be jeopardized by their resubmissiou | 


to the people under the only method by which this 
can be accomplished at this time. To them the 
cause of prohibition is of far greater importance than 


the success either of Republicanism or Democracy, | 
and to promote and conserve that cause they organized 94 


and maintained the Prohibition party. But they 
cheerfully sacrificed their own organization in behalf 


of the greater principle, and allying themselves with 
another party, because of its promise to enforce the | 
_ tainous region. 


prohibitory law, and its opposition to resubmission, 
contributed largely to its success. 
that resubmission granted by this Legislature would 
be a distinct and unpardonable betrayal, by the domi- 
nant party, of many who worked for and helped to 
achieve its victory. They insist that resubmission, 
in its proposed form, is a blow to prohibition, and an 
attack on temperance, and refuse to endorse the 
suggestion that the people are entitled to vote on an 
amendment to the Constitution when a very large 
number have unquestionably signified a desire to that 
effect. 


to be the true cause of temperance that a resolution 
to resubmit the prohibitory amendment must be in 
form, at least, a practical condemnation by the Legis- 
lature of the present policy of prohibition, and not 
the authorization of a simple referendum to ascertain 
the people’s views. Were it not for this fact, and the 
probable effect that the mere passage of such a reso- 
lution would have upon the friends of the pro- 
hibitory movement everywhere, I believe there would 
be little or no opposition to the reasonable, plain and 
unencumbered proposition to place the original ques- 
tion before the voters again for their approval or 
rejection. If that particular and important objec- 
tion could be removed, and the question referred to 
the people directly, solely on its merits, and unham- 
pered by the prejudice excited by premature and 
unnecessary legislative condemnation, the citizens of 
Maine would rally to reaffirm their belief in the 


prohibitory law, and the cause of temperance be | 


infinitely strengthened and advanced. For if we 
accept the principle of the referendum we must recog- 
nize the fact that its fundamental strength lies in 
the right of an appeal to the people, and no good 
cause, if fairly and properly presented, should hesi- 
tate to enter that court or should fear its verdict. 


In union there is strength; and yet, when a thing 
is to be done, one man must do it.—James Parton. 


That which astonishes, astonishes once; but what- 
ever is admirable becomes more and more admired. 
—J oubert. 


These men feel | 


| 


| unquestionable. 
It is extremely unfortunate for what I conceive | 


Che International Desson. 


FIRST QUARTER 7 
SECOND MONTH 3, 1907. |} 


NOAH SAVED IN THE ARK. 


Genesis 8: 1-16. 


GOLDEN Trxt.—The salvation of the righteous is of the Lord. | 
Psa. 37: 39 


LESSON VY. 


DAILY READINGS. ' 
Second-day, First mo. 28.—Cause of the flood. Gen. 6: 12-22. 
Third-day, First mo. 29.—The flood. Gen. 7: 10-24. 
Fourth-day, First mo. 30.—Noah saved in the ark. Gen. 8: 1-16. 
Fifth-day, First mo. 31.—Leaving the ark. Gen. 8: 17-22. F 
2 Sixth-day, Second mo. 1.—God’s covenant with Noah. Gen. 9: 
-17. } 
Seinen i Second mo. 2.—Christ’s reference to Noah. 
: 34-42. 


First-day, Second mo, 38.—Covenant remembered. Isa. 54: 4-10. 


Time.—Impossible to fix. 
Place.—Region of tle upper Euphrates river. The 
Ark rested on one of the heights of the Ararat moun- 


In order clearly to understand the lesson, chapters 
6 and 7 should be read. The story of the Flood is | 
one over which there has been an immense amount 
of controversy, much of which, as usual, tending to 
obscure rather than keep the religious teaching. 

The historical nature of the Flood has been most | 
generally called in question, and then, its geograph- 
ical extent. That there was some kind of a deluge | 
seems to a candid mind unquestionable. That the | 
deluge covered only part of the earth seems likewise | 
That the water could cover the earth 
22 feet (“fifteen cubits upward’’) “above all the high | 
mountains,” “under the whole heaven” cannot be 


taken literally. Where could the water, thousands of | | 


feet deep, come from? Such a stupendous miracle | 
as that would be is far harder to believe than that | 
a comparatively local deluge is referred to, and 
described in the somewhat exaggerated language so 
common among Orientals, and not unusual in the 
Bible, even in the New Testament. Compare Acts 
2:5; Rom. 1:8. Again, it would be impossible, that 
a vessel of the size named, 450 feet long, 75 feet 
wide, and 45 feet high, could contain a pair of all 
kinds of land animals, to say nothing of the food 
required for their subsistence. It would also be a 
miracle beyond acceptance to suppose, that arctic and 
tropical animals could have been brought to Noah in 
Mesopotamia, sustained in the Ark, and on the sub 
sidence of the waters re-distributed over the earth to 
far distant lands, and islands of the sea, over thous- 
ands of miles of ocean, each pair to their own proper 
habitat. God has not worked in that way in sueceed- 
ing ages, and we are not called upon to believe that 
He would act so differently in the days of Noah. 

We may then believe that, there was an actual 
deluge, which is described in picturesque eastern 
language, and that it illustrates a profound religious” 
truth. 

It is an interesting and remarkable circumstance 
that there are traditions of a deluge among many 
branches of the human race. These traditions are not 
so widely spread as was once thought—they seem to 
be wholly absent in Africa, Egypt, China and Japan 
—and in some cases, the story is so different that it 


eB 
4 


» sea. 


tieth day.” 


much water to disembark. 
"| was held to be a prophet of weather, and possibly 
"| this was the reason it was selected. 
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would seem to have had other sources. That the 


Babylonian and Hebrew traditions had the same 
| source would seem to be incontestable, and therefore, 


we may believe that the deluge, known as the Flood, | 


took place in Mesopotamia. 

1. “Remembered.” God never forgets, though 
sometimes He may seem to forget. ‘“Assuaged.” 
Abated. 

2. “Fountains of the deep.” The waters from the 
“Windows of heaven.” Rain. ‘Rain.’ Prob- 
ably the heavy rain is meant. Gen. 7: 12. 

4 “Seventh month.” As there were two years in 


common use—the Sacred, beginning in April; and the 
- Civil, beginning in October, the month here spoken of 


may have been either May or October. “The moun- 
tains of Ararat.” Ararat isa district of country; 
the modern Mount Ararat is about 17,000 feet high, 
and is covered with perpetual snow. There is no 
“Mount Ararat” in the Old Testament. 

5. “Tenth month.” August or January. 


Ark rested on the mountains. 
6. 7. It was forty days and still there was too 
**Raven.” 


It would seem 
that it went and came, and so did not prove a sure 
index of the conditions around the Ark. 

8, 9. The raven might have found carrion floating 


upon the water on which it could feed, but a dove | 
_ must have vegetable food. 


10. “Other seven days.” This would seem to 


imply that seven days had elapsed between the send- | 


ing the raven and the dove, as mentioned in verse &. 

11. “And the dove came in to him at eventide; and 
lo, in her mouth an olive leaf pluckt off.” Literally, 
“freshly pluckt,’”’ showing that olive trees were flour- 
ishing under what were approximately normal con- 
ditions, and this, Noah recognized. 

12. “Stayed yet other seven days.” 
perfectly sure. 
time, she does not return, and so Noah knew that the 
Flood was over. 

13. “Six hundred and first year.” R. V. See 
Gen. 7: 6, where it is said Noah was six hundred 
years old when he went into the Ark. 

14. “The second month, on the seven and twen- 


So as to be 


year and eleven days after the Flood began. Gen. 
11, 
15, 16. “Go forth.” The time had come. A new 


era had begun. 
PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


1. The story of the Flood illustrates one of the ‘Whatever He would like to have us do, 


The | 
seventeenth day would be ninety-three days after the | 


On sending the dove forth the third | 


| explanation. 
| of purpose from its beginning. 
The raven | 


no deluge to-day, but the results of continued sin 
are just as sure to come, as the results of a deluge. 
2. “Though the mills of God grind slowly, yet they 
‘ grind exceeding small ; 
Though with patience He stands waiting, with 
exactness grinds He all.” 


Christian Endeaunr. 
[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New York Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR SECOND MONTH THIRD, 1907. 


WHAT CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR MEANS TO 
ME AND TO THE WORLD. 


tS. 


Te onb ly ye Christian Endeavor Day. (Consecration meeting.) 


Second-day, First mo, 28.—C. H. means surrender. Phil. 1: 19-26. 
Third-day, First mo. 29.—Having Christ’s mind. I Cor. 2: 12-16. 
Fourth-day, First mo. 30.—Lowliness. Eph. 4: 1-5. 
Vitth-day, First mo. 31.—Confession. Matt. 10: 32-39, 
Sixth-day, Second mo. 1.—Service. Matt. 10: 40-42. 
Seventh-day, Second mo. 2.—Obedience. II Cor. 10: 1-6. 
So great a fact as Christian Endeavor demands an 
It didn’t happen, for it has been full 
Is it a delusion,— 
a result of misguided enthusiasm, or is it the answer 
to a great need and a real addition to the spiritual 
forces of the world? It has been in existence long 
enough to have graduates from its ranks in every 
branch of religious activity, and | have yet to hear 
of anyone regretting the influence of Christian 
Endeavor in his or her own life, while those who 
thank God for benefits received from it are every- 
where. 

To be sure, it has not been, and is not now, without 
its opponents, who criticize and condemn its work; 


_ but if a single one of these has allowed a full and 


fair test in his Church, and has given it the support 
that success in any line of work requires, and has 


_ still found it unworthy, he differs from those of whom 


I have had personal knowledge. 
Witnessing is a part of the pledged duty of the 
Endeavorer, and in this the Society seems to be in 


_ accord with the declarations of Scripture, “Ye are 
my witnesses;” “He that offereth praise glorifieth 


Me;” and, “With the mouth confession is made unto 
salvation.” The key to the success of Endeavor seems 
to me to be found in the fact that it has made definite 


_and practical application of some of the fundamental 


This would make the whole period one | 


principles of Christianity. A few of these have been 
specifically chosen and an emphasis placed on their 
observance, not as covering the sum of religious duty, 


_ but as affording discipline in matters of faithful obed- 


great principles by which God deals with mankind, | 


and as such is used in the New Testament. See 
Matt. 24:37-39. 
Men have had warnings 
after warnings, and if destruction comes upon them, 
they can only blame themselves. Noah was a preacher 
of righteousness, but was not heeded. Preachers of 


righteousness are not heeded to-day. There may come 


“At such an hour as ye know not, | 
the Son of Man cometh.” 


ience along lines of activity that could not help but 
be fruitful. Performing these, we shall be led to do 
” which is 
the sum of Christian living. 

A factor that cannot be overlooked whenever Chris- 
tian Endeavor comes under review, is the enlarged 
fellowship which results from such a world-wide 
organization, that makes no distinction of race or 
creed, if only a saving faith in Christ is professed 
in connection with some evangelical church. The 
badge is a passport into the communion of believers 
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wherever it is known, and the coming of the day when 
“they shall all be one” has, perhaps, been brought 
nearer by this fact than by any other single agency 
of the past hundred years. 


Correspondenre. 


To THE Eprror or Tur AMERICAN FRIEND: 


Herewith are submitted a few practices, which, I believe, 
would tend towards bringing more members into the Friends’ 
Church, and towards the conversion and induing with spirit- 
itual power of our birthright members. 

1. Let a few Sabbaths in the year be set. apart as special 
sessions, for invitine and urging sinners to accept Christ as 
their Savior, and Christians to enter the Friends’ Church. 
These Sabbaths might be those following each quarterly meet- 
ing. The sermons for these days would naturally be of an 
evangelical or doctrinal order. At these meetings let the fol- 
lowing methods be used: 

2. In order to acquaint the membership with those entering 
our local churches by letter from other divisions of our ranks, 
let it be understood that the names shall be read of all persons 
who have joined the Friends’ Church at that place, in that 
manner, at the intervening monthly meetings, and they shall 
come forward and take front seats when requested to do so 
at the close of the sermon. 

3. Following this, let a call be made for any in the congre- 
gation who desire to unite with Friends to come forward and 
give a public testimony of salvation from past sins and a 
desire to live in the future as Christ may direct. Upon the 
giving of such testimony they shall be assured that their names 
will be handed in to the Church through the usual channel. 

4. An urgent appeal should now be given to the birthright 
members who have received Christ as their Savior since the 
last meeting of this kind, and are desirous of living to serve 
Him in the future, to rise and make a public avowal of these 
facts. 

5. An altar service for those who have been convicted of sin 
during the meeting might very fittingly close the service. 


Cora E. G. MtHous. 
Plainticld, Ind. 


Things of Interest Among Ourselues. 


Eprror oF THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 


I am glad that thy editorials reach so many, very glad, 
because they are so much needed for correction and instruc- 
tion. Thine, 

CA. Trpperrts. 

Whittier, Cal. 


Edwin Loft is engaged in a meeting in Pleasant Plain Quar- 
ter, Iowa. 


KE. H. Parisho, President of Central College, Neb., began 
meetings at Marshalltown, Iowa, in the evening of the r4th 
inst. 


Emma F. Coffin is engaged in evangelistic service in the 
limits of Springdale Quarterly Meeting, Iowa, with good 
results. 


Clarence Gill, of Alliance, Ohio, has just closed a successful 
series of meetings at New Sharon, lowa. About 35 took 
definite steps in surrendering to God. 


Melissa S$. Fellow, a well-known worker among Oklahoma 
Friends, and especially in W. C. T. U. work, has been con- 
fined at her home, Alva, Okla., with a disabled arm, caused 
by run-away horses. 


At the last monthly meeting at Friends’ University, Wichita, 
Kan., 25 new members were received, making the total for 
the year just closed nearly roo, and bringing the total mem- 
bership up to 400. The meeting is doing finely and the school 
is the best in its history. 


1 


We desire the address of Wm. R. Carson, a Friends’ minis- 
ter; 


For the first time in the history of the meetings, the Western 


© 


together. 


The meeting at Ackworth, Iowa, is growing. The Bible , | 


School and Christian Endeavor are full of interest and life. ~ 
The mid-week prayer meeting is a success. B. B. Hiatt is — 
doing pastoral work at this place. = 


S. Adelbert Wood, of Knightstown, Ind., closed a series | 
of meetings at Walnut Ridge, on New Year’s day. His help- — 


Can any one fayor us with the information? j | 
=| 
District Monthly Meeting and Haverford Monthly Meeting, | 


| both of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, held their sessions to 
consider the Queries and their answers with men and women _ 


2 


ful preaching and practical teaching resulted in much good. | 


He later engaged in meetings at Nettle Creek. 


” 


A very successful revival was held at West Union, near 
Monrovia, Morgan County, Ind., beginning the oth ult., and — 
closing the 23rd—26 sessions in all—conducted by Lewis FE. 


Stout. assisted by the pastor, Calvin Bray. The Gospel was | 


preached with power. Many were moved to decide for a 


higher life. 


Friends, at Greenfield, Ind., are in the midst of a_revival. — 


The meetings are under the leadership of Homer J. Coppock, 


a very promisine young man in the ministry, one who seems _ 
to feel deeply the responsibility resting upon him, ‘The mem- q 


bers are unitedly standing by him in the work, which cer- 
tainly is very encouraging. 


The meeting at Van Wert, Ohio, where Tennyson Lewis is 


located, is prospering. There has been a great increase in the 


attendance, and manifest interest in Bible School, until Friends 
are crowded for room in a house 32 x 72 feet. ‘The Chris- 
tian Endeavor is doing splendid work with increased mem- 
bership. The Junior Endeavor is making great gains. This 
society has been organized only a few months, under Alice 
Jay Lewis, and now has over sixty working members. 


Portland, Ind., has just experienced a great religious awak- — 
ening. For nine days Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman and his assist- 
ants, conducted an evangelistic campaign, beginning the 5th 
inst. There had been much preparation before the meeting 


| began, and in many ways the field was ready for the seed. — 


| years, the entire country was stirred. 


place, Irwin and Ethel Dickinson. 


Friends and six other denominations joined in the effort. It 
is impossible to measure the results of such a meeting. 
Many were stirred who had been for years unmoved, and no 
reason appears why the good work might not go on until many. 
more may know Him in the fullness of His perfect love and 
leadership. The outlook for Friends is very good in Port- 
land. 


C. F. Walker, Leavenworth, Kan., recently conducted meet- 
ings at the Friends’ Indian Mission, Hilside, I. T., for ten 
days. It was the greatest revival Hillside has known for 
Twelve were con- 
verted, four renewed and two Indians reclaimed. Eleven persons 
have already united with Friends and others expect to unite 
later. C. F. Walker was assisted by the missionaries at that 
Most all the conversions and 
renewals were among adults. C. F. Walker is an able minister, 
plain and simple in his declaration of the Gospel. Hillside 
Mission is growing spiritually and a bright future seems to 
be in store. Good results from family visits and personal work. 


A number of our people are interested in a movement favor- 
ing a National law compelling all railroads to use a block 
signal system. Letters and. circulars are being sent to all 
parts of the country, asking Friends to circulate petitions 
reading as follows: “To the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States:—We, the undersigned citizens 
of being deeply impressed with the need of 
better protection for the traveling public upon the railroads 
of the United States, hereby petition that you enact a law, 
requiring all railroad companies engaged in interstate com- 
merce, to equip their lines with an adequate block signal 
system, and to establish a safe maximum speed limit for rail- 
way trains.” Anyone desiring blanks can secure them from 
Win. B. Smith, Redlands, Cal. 


ati . . we 
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Susie Allen is again able to engage in public ministry. She 

is often with Friends at Alva, Okla.. and does considerable 
family visiting. Henry Fellow finds liberty to preach in this 
meeting from time to time. He is engaged as a professor in 
the Territory Normal School. A Bible class, which meets 
on Sixth-davs, finds the study of Genesis very helpful. 


Arrangements are in progress to hold a session of the 
Friends’ Summer School of Religious History, at Bryn Mawr 
College, from Sixth month 14th, to-Sixth month 22nd, 1907. 
It will be remembered that two sessions have been held at 
Haverford College, one in 1900, and the other in r904. At 
the anproaching session it is expected that the study will 
centre about the religious message of the Bible, and the 
mystical movements in the Christian Church. 


S. L. P., Mexico, First month roth, is full of interest: 

| “It is needless to say that we are pleased to have him 
) (Raymond S. Holding) in the work in Mexico, and that he 
seems to ‘fit into the place’ very readily and naturally. His 
friends will be glad to know that the change in climate has 
been very beneficial for the health of his little boy, and he is 
gaining strength all the time. At present, he is stationed at 
Cedral, but it is the intention to move him to this place as soon 
as other workers come to take the work in Cedral. The 
boarding school has been moved into the Mission property, 
‘which has been repaired and improved for the purpose, and 
the prospects seem good for a successful year’s work. School 
| will open the 14th of this month. The medical department is 
| doing good work, and the outlook for the coming year is 
hopeful.” 


| The Third Biblical Conference of Shawnee Quarterly Meet- 
| ing (Oklahoma) ‘convened Fifth-day evening, the 13th ult., 
| with Scripture reading and prayer service, followed by a very 
fj ‘interesting and deep address on “The Judgment,’ by A. 
| Knight. 
On Sixth-day morning, the prayer service was followed by 
a paper on “The Ten Commandments,” by Wm. P. Haworth. 
In the afternoon the subject, “What are the essential features of 
our message to the world?” was opened by Elisha Janeway, 
Haddam, Kan. Symposium—‘‘What has the Gospel of Christ 
‘done for me?” was responded to by nearly all present. At 
4 P. M. the meeting on Ministry and Oversight convened. 
At the evening service, Wm. P. Haworth gave a Gospel tem- 
perance sermon. On Seventh-day the regular session of the 
‘quarterly meeting was held in unity of the Spirit. Seventh-day 
evening, at the Foreign Mission meeting, Bernice Benson 
read a paper on “The past, present and future of Friends Mis- 
| sions,” followed by a call for missionary money, by A. 
| Knight; which was responded to by a $10 collection. 
only visiting minister was Elisha Janeway, Haddam, Kan. 
Arthur Jones, Tonganoxie, Kan., at present a student at 
‘the Yale Divinity School, held a series of seven meetings, 
‘ during the winter intermission, at Bolton, Mass. The messages 


excellent, the spiritual life of the members was deepened, 
-and good work accomplished among the indifferent. While 
Friends have much cause for thankfulness for answered 
‘prayers, they still realize there is much to do, and the laborers 
} are few. The following Sabbath, the 13th inst., they had 
the acceptable attendance and services of James Cooper and 
wife, Lynn, Mass. 


A conference of all the branches of the Foreign Missionary 
Association of Friends of Philadelphia met at Haverford, on 
Second-day, First month 7th, with Margaretta S. Alsop 
'as chairman. There were 120 persons present. The program 
‘Was very full and interesting. Many points of mutual benefit 
were freely and informally discussed. A simple luncheon was 
‘served, and after an hour of social intercourse, a short after- 
} toon session was held. ‘The deep spiritual tone of the meet- 
“img was felt and shared by all. After a short silence and 
} vocal prayer, the conference closed. The following is a copy 
| of the program with the names of those who led the dis- 
|} cussions— 
} 1. How are we to obtain interest in Missions?—Ger- 
| mantown Branch, Rachel C. Reeve. 
2. How shall we widen the interest in the whole work of 
Association ?—Philadelphia Branch; Susan Shipley, Eliza- 
th Winn, Maria C. Scattergood. 
__ 3. How shall we increase the interest in Foreign Missions 
in Our meetings and our homes?—Lansdowne Branch, Olive 
| R. Haviland. 


The following written by Ida M. Roberts, from Matehuala, | 


The | 


of truth were clear and forceful, the mterest throughout | 


4. The Christian’s Attitude toward Foreign Missions.— 
| Haverford Branch, Julia Cope Collins. 
_ 5. Temperance—Downingtown Branch, Phoebe T. Roberts. 
| 6. Peace—Dowingtown Branch, Caroline C. Brown. 
| 7. Juvenile Work. How can it be carried on most suc- 
| cessfully ?—Haverford Branch, Carolyn L. Hall. 

8. What American Friends are doing in 
(a) China.—Trenton Branch, Elizabeth Bailey. 
| (b) Alaska Indians.—Atlantic City Branch, Elizabeth Bell. 
| (c) Japan.—Ellen W. Longstreth. 

9g. The proposed plan for the union of Friends’ Missionary 

Associations as formulated by the American Friends’ Board 
of Foreign Missions—Mary Morton Haines. 


The following account of Eliza Yeates appeared in a recent 
| number of the Philadelphia Public Leadger: “Eliza Yeates, 
; an Orthodox Friend, who would have been 100 years old on 
| August 20th, next, died at her home, in Malvern, on 
Monday night. She was considered a remarkable woman. 
She was born in Birmingham, Eng., in 1807, and she distinctly 
remembered the battle of Waterloo. Prior to her fifteenth 
| year she was educated in the home of Herbert Spencer. She 
studied from the same books with the great philosopher, and 
their friendship continued until his death. Spencer visited 
her when he came to this country. After coming to America, 
in 1850, Eliza Yeates engaged actively in charitable work 
conducted by the Quakers. She went South with the Union 
armies in the Civil War, nursing in the field hospitals: while 
perfecting plans for establishing schools for the education of 
the negroes. 


“Eliza Yeates attended a meeting of prominent Friends in 
this city, where the negro educational project was discussed. 
The promoters realized that the consent and aid of Secretary 
of War Stanton must be obtained in order to insure the suc- 
cess of their enterprise, but they despaired of interesting the 
Secretary at such a time. ‘I will interview him,’ declared 
Eliza Yeates. 


“She went to Washington, visited Secretary Stanton, and 
was denied admission. She went again and again, and finally 
obtained a hearing and succeeded in interesting the Secretary 
in her mission. Secretary Stanton ordered General Butler, at 
Fortress Monroe, to supply Eliza Yeates with rations for her 
schools and charitable work. General Butler always enter- 
tained a hearty admiration for the aggressive little Quaker. 


“When in her tooth year, Eliza Yeates continued to 
be keenly interested in public affairs and the financial situa- 
tion. At the age of 60 years she took out annuities with 
several life insurance companies, paying each $1,000, which 
was to return her Io per cent. annually. Owing to her great 
| age every company has paid her in interest four and five times 
the amount she originally invested.” 


DIED. 


Hancocx.—At his home in Emporia, Kansas, First month 
7th, 1907, Charles A. Hancock, in his 77th year. He had been 
a member of the Society of Friends for fifty years. 


Jounson.—At his home, Wissahickon Inn, Redlands, Cal., 
First month 6th, 1907, Frederick B. Johnson, aged 57 years, 
| formerly of Philadelphia, where he, as well as his parents, 
| Benjamin D. and Elizabeth C. Johnson, and his grandmother, 
Jane Johnson, were well known among Friends. His life was 
one of loving Christian service. 


KENDALL.—At the residence of her son, Dr. Addison Ken- 
dall, Great Bend, Kan., Eleventh month 30th, 1906, Mary E. 
Kendall at the age of 72 years. She was buried at Sugar 
Plain, near Thorntown, Indiana. She lived a consistent Chris- 
tian life. 


Smaut.—At his home in Marion, Ind., Twelfth month roth, 
1906, Joseph R. Small, a beloved elder and member of Marion 
Monthly Meeting. He served the Church faithfully and very 
efficiently in many responsible positions. 


Wititams.—At her home, Wildomar, Cal., Twelfth month 
29th, 1906, Huldah J. Williams, wife of Isaiah Williams, and 
daughter of Jesse P. and Lydia B. Smith, aged 47 years. 
She was a living epistle of a living Christ, and greatly beloved 
| by all who knew her. 
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Events and Comments. 


The advance sheets of the Roman 
Catholic dictionary for 1907 show that 


the Catholic population of the United | 


States is over 13,000,000. 


The Isthmian Canal Commission has | 


been receiving bids for constructing the 
Panama Canal, and has finally decided 
to let the job to the lowest bidders, 


WHITE BREAD. 


MAKES TROUBLE FOR PEOPLE WITH WEAK 
INTESTINAL DIGESTION. 


A lady in a Wisconsin town employed 
a physician who instructed her not to 
eat white bread for two years. 


certainly was a sick woman. 


“In the year 1887 I gave out from | 


over work, and until 1901 I remained 
an invalid in bed a great part of the 
time. Had different doctors, but noth- 
ing seemed to help. I suffered from 
cerebro-spinal congestion, female trou- 
ble and serious stomach and bowel 
trouble. My husband called a new 
doctor, and, after having gone without 
any food for ten days, the doctor 
ordered Grape-Nuts for me. I could 
eat the new food from the very first 
mouthful. The doctor kept me on 
Grape-Nuts and the only medicine was 
a little glycerine to heal the alimentary 
canal. 

“When I was up again doctor told 
me to eat Grape-Nuts twice a day and 
no white bread for two years. I got 
well in good time, and have gained in 
strength so I can do my own work 
again. 

“My brain has been helped so much, 
and I know that the Grape-Nuts food 
did this, too. I found I had been made 
ill because I was not fed right, that is I 
did not properly digest white bread and 
some other food I tried to live on. 

“T have never been without Grape- 
Nuts food since and eat it every day. 


You may publish this letter, if you 
like, so it will help someone else.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle 


Creek, Mich. Get the little book, “The | 


Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 


She | 
tells the details of her sickness and she | 


| Oliver & Banks, who agree to under- 
take the work and pay all administrative 
expenses for 6.75 per cent. of the Gov- 
ernment outlay for the work. 


| 
| 


Nine hundred and fifty-nine persons 
| were killed while traveling on the rail- 
roads in the State of New York during 
| the year ending Sixth month last. This 
"seems like a large number, yet, when 
| it is compared with the total number of 
passengers carried, the proportion is not 
so great, it being a little more than one 
in a thousand. 


We are likely to find extremes of sen- 
timent manifest in the same locality. 
Our readers may remember that Indiana 
reported an unusually large proportion of 
divorce cases last year. We now find a 
member of the Legislature introducing a 
bill creating a Marriage License Board 
in each county, before which all per- 


prove to the satisfaction of said board 
that they are properly qualified to enter 
the matrimonial state. The test will 
include the family history of the appli- 
cants and also medical examinations. 


The New York State Commissioner 
of Agriculture places the shrinkage in 
| farm values for that commonwealth in 
the past twenty-five years at $200,000,000 
—due to the population movement to the 
cities, and emigration to the West. But 
he finds that the situation is changing 
| and quite an inquiry springing up from 
former residents and city neople for 
farms to be devoted to various uses. 
His department is now following the 
course of several of the New England 
States in publishing a catalogue of 
farms for sale. The present publication 
contains a list of 2,500 farms with an 
account of their location, condition and 
price. ‘This back-to-the-land movement 
is one to be encouraged. 


The past week was unusual, on 
account of the great destruction of 
property and life by natural forces. A 
severe earthquake, probably excelling in 
extent that of San Francisco or Val- 
paraiso, visited Kingston, on the island 
of Jamaica. The loss of life far 
exceeded anything of the kind that has 
occurred in recent years. A great num- 
ber of earthquakes sufficiently violent to 
be felt has visited different countries 
during the past week; however, no great 
loss is reported from any other quarter. 
Heavy rains and snows in the middle 
West, especially in the Ohio valley, is 
causing considerable suffering and great 
damage. Several thousand people 
have abandoned their homes in Cin- 
cinnati and vicinity, the Ohio River 


' nels and spread over large portions of 
its valley. 


“Bertie Adams Killed Himself 
Because He Was a Defaulter—Robbed 
Father’s Estate of Securities Worth 
$70,000.” ‘These are the words announc- 
ing the tragic end of Robert H. Adams, 
| Jr., @ young member of Congress, who 
found more pleasure with the gay set in 
Washington than in the affairs of State. 
He became passionately fond of gam- 
| bling on whist, and the winners were 
not always men. Women of the social 
| set, in which the Congressman was a 


sons desiring a license must appear and” 


being so swollen it left its usual chan- | 


WHAT SULPHUR DOES. 
FOR THE HUMAN BODY IN HEALTH AND _ 
DISEASE. : 


Costs nothing to try. 


The mention of sulphur will recall 
to many of us the early days when our 
mothers and grandmothers gave us our 
daily dose of sulphur and molasses” | 
every spring and fall. "% 

It was the universal spring and fall | 
“blood purifier,” tonic and cure-all, anda 

: 


mind you, this old-fashioned remedy was 
not without merit. 

The idea was good, but the remedy 
was crude and unpalatable, and a large ~ 
quantity had to be taken to get any 
effect. $ 

Nowadays we get all the beneficial 
effects of sulphur in a palatable, con- | 
centrated form, so that a single grain © 
is far more effective than a tablespoon- 
ful of the crude sulphur. 

In recent years research and experi- | 
ment have proven that the best sul- 
phur for medicinal use is that obtained 
from Calcium (Calcium Sulphide) and | 
sold in drug stores’ under the name of | 
Stuart’s Calcium Wafers. They are 
small chocolate coated pellets and con- 
tain the active medicinal principle of 
sulphur in a highly concentrated, effec-_ 
tive form. 

Few people are aware of the value 
of this form of sulphur in restoring 
and maintaining bodily vigor’ and 
health; sulphur acts directly on the 
liver and excretory organs and purifies | 
and enriches the blood by the prompt 
elimination of waste material. = | 

Our grandmothers knew this when — 
they dosed us with sulphur and 
molasses every spring and fall, but the | 
crudity and impurity of ordinary flow- | 
ers of sulphur were often worse than 
the disease, and cannot compare with 
the modern concentrated preparations 
of sulphur, of which Stuart’s Calcium 
Wafers are undoubtedly tne best and 
most widely used. 

They are the natural antidote for | 
liver and kidney troubles and cure con- | 
stipation and purify the blood ina way | 
that often surprises patient and physi- | 
cian alike. : ! 

Dr. R. M. Wilkins, while experi- | 
menting with sulphur remedies, soon || 
found that the sulphur from Calcium | 
was superior to any other form. He» 
says: “For liver, kidney and blood | 
troubles, especially when resulting from ) 
constipation or malaria, I have been | 
surprised at the results obtained from © 
Stuart’s Calcium Wafers. In patients 
suffering from boils and pimples, and 
even deep-seated carbuncles, I have 
repeatedly seen them dry up and disap- | 
pear in four or five days, leaving the 
skin clear and smooth. Although Stu- 
art’s Calcium Wafers are a proprietary 
article and sold by druggists, and for | 
that reason tabooed by many physicians, 
yet I know of nothing so safe and 
reliable for constipation, liver and kid- | 
ney troubles, and especiallv in all forms)” 
of skin disease, as this remedy.” 

At any rate, people who are tired of | 
pills, cathartics and so-called_ blood’ 
“purifiers” will find in Stuart’s Calcium) 
Wafers, a far safer, more palatable and 
effective preparation. 

Send your name and address to-day)| 
for a free package and see for yourself. 

_ A. Stuart Co., 57 Stuart Bldg.,, 
Marshall, Mich. 
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) | favorite, were among those to gain by 
| his losses. The mental condition of any 
one who commits suicide must be too 


of the suicide, but those who find 
| themselves responsible for his mental 
condition must be very dull, indeed, to a 
sense of moral 
in practises which they know must 
destroy the peace of mind and possibly 
the fortunes and lives of those who 
indulge with them. 


- District Attorney Jerome is conduct- 
ing an active campaign in behalf of a 
new law prohibiting all horse racing in 
the State of New York. The ministers 
of the different denominations in the 
“National Federation of Churches” met 
last week and enthusiastically endorsed 
Jerome’s efforts. It is likely the church 
» members of New York State will take 
a decided part in this movement. In 
commenting upon the situation at 
Albany, the District Attorney said: 
“Those fellows up there are dead 
scared of the Methodists and Baptists, 
and if those two churches get to work 
' this bill will pass. As for the Presby- 
terians and Episcopalians, they are not 
| afraid of them very much. It’s the Bap- 
tists and Methodists they are watching. 
' August Belmont and those people who 
'run the race tracks would not go across 
| the street to see a race if there was no 
| betting at the tracks. The fact is 
_ nobody would go.” 


_ Again the spectacular heroic has been 
brought prominently before the eyes of 
the public by the annual distribution of 

| the Carnegie Hero Fund. A sailor, who 


PEDOCTOR SS. SLEEP. 
_ FOUND HE HAD TO LEAVE OFF COFFEE. 


_ Many persons do not realize that a 
bad stomach will cause insomnia. 


Coffee drinking, being such an 
ancient and resnectable form of stimu- 
lation, few realize that the drug— 


caffeine—contained in coffee and tea, is 


and nervous troubles. 

Without their usual portion of coffee 
Or tea, the caffeine topers are nervous, 
ittitable and fretful. ‘That’s the way 
| with a whiskey drinker, He has got to 


habit. 


if you want to try it, because Postum— 

well boiled according to directions— 

ives a gentle, but natural support to 

the nerves and does not contain any 
| drug—nothing but food. 

Physicians know this to be true, as 

' One from Georgia writes: 

“IT have cured myself of a _ long- 
Standing case of Nervous Dyspepsia by 
leaving off coffee and using Postum 
Food Coffee,” says the doctor. 

“TI also enjoy refreshing sleep, to 
' which I’ve been an utter stranger for 
| twenty years. 
_ “In treating Dyspepsia in its various 
types, I find little trouble when I can 
ee patients to quit coffee and 
dopt Postum.” The doctor is right, 
“and “there’s a reason.” Read the lit- 
“i book, “The Road to Wellville,” in 
pkgs. 


terrible for words, and when a tragedy | 
like this occurs we are inclined to think | 


obugation to persist | 
| bestowed upon so many young people 


have his dram “to settle his nerves”— 


10 leave off coffee is an easy matter | 


| become a law. 


rescued six men, receives the first prize; 
a boy, who rescued a companion from 
drowning, receives the second. prize; 
another boy, who rescued his companion 
from the same fate, is another, and a 
man, who snatched a child from the rail- 
road track just as a locomotive dashed 


by, is a fourth, and so the list continues. 


It is to be hoped that the money 
will find a wholesome use, but a 
subtle danger seems to lurk in this arti- 
ficial stimulus which momentary deeds 
of bravery and endurance receive. In 


the first place, the truly heroic is likely 


to be overlooked, for, after all, it is the | 


constant plodding of every day life and 
the courage with which ordinary. things 


are met, that stamps a person as a true | 


hero rather than a momentary deed of 
valor. Then, again, a deed in which 
valor is a motive is cheapened when it 


is rewarded with a bronzed medal or | 


money. 


A service pension act seems likely to 
It will include about 
148,000 men, whose names are already 
on the pension roll, and an unknown 
number of veterans who are not now 
receiving benefits from the Govern- 
ment. It is estimated that it will take 


| $15,000,000 annually to meet the require- 


One of the principal causes of dyspepsia | 


ments of the law. It is proposed to 
give all Union soldiers of the Civil War, 
and those of the war with Spain, over 
the age of sixty-two, $12 a month; those 
over seventy, $15 a month, and those 
over seventy-five, $20 a month. Service 
pensions are not a new feature of war 
expense; similar provisions were made 
for the veterans of the Revolutionary 
War, and also of the War of 1812, but 
we are not quite clear how this policv 
can be justified. Just why an able-bod- 
ied man, who has served ninety days in 
the G, A. R. some ten or forty years 
ago, for which he was paid at that time, 
should now receive from $12 to $20 a 
month because of that service, while his 
brother, who stayed at home with his 
poor father or mother and_ possibly 
underwent more hardships in behalf of 
his country than the more adventurous 
son, should receive nothing at all, does 
not quite square with our way of think- 
ing. We believe the Government should 
pay its employees ample wages for ser- 
vices rendered; we believe, also, that it 
should take care of those disabled in its 


service. We heartily favor a _ service 
pension for old employees who have 
spent their life in the Government’s 


employ. but we are not ready to sub- 
scribe to a service pension for those who 
had only a brief connection with the 
Government in years long past unless 
the privilege can be extended to a larger 
class. The distribution of nensions to 
elderly citizens is not what we object to; 
it is the tact that it is given to a special 
class for reasons, which seem to wus 
remote and unjustifiable. 


NOTICES. 


The program arranged under the aus- 
pices of the Board of Managers of the 
Biblical Institute of Kansas Yearly 
Meeting, and published in these col- 
umns last week, is to be given at the 
Friends’ University, Wichita, Kansas, 
First month 31st, to Second month 34d, 
1907. 


Wives Some: 
times Object 


to life insurance. Widows 
never do; they know its 
value, 


Get particulars 


free. No importunity. 


& 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


921-3-5 Chestnut St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


a 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of 
‘The American Friend” to this column. It will be 
found useful for almost everyone who wishes to adver- 
tise. The cost is 5c. per line eachinsertion. No adver- 
tisement is accepted for less than 25c, Cash with order, 


WANTED-—A teacher for The Shelter for Col- 
ored Orphans for the school year beginning 9th 
month, 1907. For particulars apply to ALICE 
Hoopes YARNALL, 4703 Springfield Ave., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Chairman of Committee. 


A meeting will be held at the Friends’ 
Meeting House, 20 South ‘Twelfth 
Street, Philadelphia, on Fourth-day, the 
23d, First month, at 4 P. M,, when 
the subject of “The Inward Light” will 
be considered, and the responsibility of 
Friends to disseminate this teaching to 
the world at large will be discussed. 
Short addresses will be given bv George 
A. Barton, Isaac Sharpless, and others. 
Thyself and friends are cordially invited 


to be present. 
H. W. Fry, 
Witherspoon Building, 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


WHY HE WASN’T A LAWYER. 


Sir Henry Irving was at one time a 
witness in a case of street robbery. He 
had seen a sneak-thief make off with 
a girl’s pocketbook, and he consented to 
appear as a witness for the girl. 

The thief’s lawyer was of the type 
that roars and rants at witnesses, and 
attempts to break them down. He tried 
this method on the distinguished actor. 

“And at what hour, sir, did this hap- 
pen?” asked the lawyer. 

“T think .’ began Sir Henry, when 
the lawyer interrupted with: 

“Tt isn’t what you think, sir; it’s what 
you know that we want!” 

“Don’t you want to know what I 
think?” mildly asked the actor. 

“T do not,” the lawyer snapped out. 

“Well, then,” said Sir Henry, “I might 


as well leave the witness-box. I can’t 
talk without thinking. I’m not a 
lawyer.” 


“There’s a colored man and his wife 
at the door looking for work.” 

“But I only advertised for a laun- 
dress.” 

“Ves, 
Press. 


they her.” —Philadelphia 


are 


“PINANGIAL. 
35 YEARS gcse 


lowa Farm Mortgages without a loss 


List issued monthly. Will mail to any address 
Home office established 1871. 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, lowa Falls, IOWA 
(Incorporated Capital $250,000) 


310 Hartford Building, Chicago 
501 JohnHancock Building, B» i 


incredible 


Isn't it incredible that we could serve hundreds of investors 
for thirty-one years without loss or complaint, and fail to 
satisfy you? 

This unbroken success is founded on conservatism. We 
predicate all on safety. Write and inquire about our first 
mortgages, yielding six per cent interest net. 


PERKINS & COMPANY, Lawrence, Kansas 


STENOGRAPHY. TYPEWRITING and 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices moderate 


MARY M. KITE 


02 Lippincoff Building, 12th and Filbert Sts., Phite. 


. § Bell, Walnut 52-10 
Telephones : f Keystone Race 70-09 


William S, 7" 2 Gs 


Yarnall \<@g 


MAN UFACTU RING OPTICIAN 
118 S. 15th Street Philadelphia 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 
Wall Paper and 


Decorations 
Window Shades [lade te Order 


902 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia 


JOSEPH G. FOGG 
Undertakerand Embalmer 


S. W. Cor. Sixteenth and Race Sts. 
’Phone, Spruce 44-38-A. PHILADELPHIA 
Suburban orders promptly attended to. 


Kitchen Outfits 


For City and Country Homes 
All Housefurnishing Goods 
J. FRANKLIN MILLER 


1626 CHESTNUT STREET 
All Goods Delivered Free 


When in want of a first-class 


Half-tone or Line Engraving 
GO TO 


COMMERCIAL PHOTO-ENGRAVING CO, 


N. W. Cor. 10th and Arch Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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Every Ambitions Young Man 


Should read the article on Thrift, written by 
DR. CORISON SWETT MARDEN, Editor of Success. 


This is just an excerpt on 


Inducing the Habit of Saving 


“ce ANYTHING which will encourage the habit of saving in this extravagant age is a blessing. The temp- 
tations on every hand are so alluring that it is very difficult for a young man of ordinary self-control 
to resist them and to save his money. 

“| believe that life-insurance is doing more to induce the habit of saving than almost anything else. 

“1 know of nothing which will cover up more blemishes, put out of sight more business weaknesses, cover up more 
surely the lack of foresight and thrift than a good life-insurance 
policy. It has proven a friend to thousands who have not been 
friends to themselves. It has shielded thousands of families who 
would have been homeless without it; it has sent to college 
multitudes of boys and girls who but for it would not have 
gone; it has started thousands of young men in business who, 
but for it, either would not have started at all, or would have 
been delayed for years. It has lifted the mortgage from 
thousands of homes.” 


This article should be read from start to finish 
by every young man. The Prudential has pub- 
lished it in pamphlet form and will send a copy 
free to anyone who will write for it. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of 
New Jersey. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, 


Home Office, 
President 


NEWARK, N. J. 


Write now to 
ept. 67 


Seed Catalogue is FREE 
H. Gregory & Son, Marblebead, Mass, 


GREGORY'S Ns%, 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK, UNDERTAKER 
1313 Vine S!., Philadelphia Telephone 


The cost of inserting a one-inch ad- 
vertisement in ‘“‘The American Friend” 
is only $12.74 for three months, $21.84 
for six months, or $36.40 for a year, 
inserted every week. Correspondence 
with advertisers is solicited. 
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CHAIRS Rushed atsueo 


Chair Cane,Rattan, Reeds,Splints, 
Flats, Open Woven Cane, Close 
Woven Cane and Rushes con- 
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Wecan work genuine orimitation 
rush intochairseats. Established 
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RIENDS are realizing as never before that their 
usefulness is greatly enhanced by a clear under- — 


THE RISE. i standing of their history and message. The 
: QUAKERS Ss : : | demand for modern books on these subjects is increas- 
olor | ing. The two best brief works which have yet ap- 


peared are the following: 


The Rise of the Quakers 


By T. EDMUND HARVEY 


This account of THE RISE OF THE QUAKERS gives the 
important facts about the early history of the Society in a clear 
and interesting style. It is accurate in detail and comprehen- 
sive in view. The interpretation of the early message is a 
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have this little book. 
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“That they all may be one.” 
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AN ORDINARY SAINT—III. 


There are many “saints” enrolled in the calendar, 
“saints” to whom candles are burned and shrines are 
builded, that have not shed the perfume of love and 
balm of comfort like this ordinary saint, who has 
to-day been crowned in the unseen realm.* 

The great world never knew her. She did not 
“Host o’er land and ocean” with some panacea for 
the ills of the race. She did not write books, or lead 
reforms, or tell mothers how to bring up babies. She 
was not a leader and she had no “gift” for the propa- 


_ gation of views and theeries. But God had given 


her the highest of all His gifts—He had revealed to 
her the secret of quietly giving herself to those who 
needed her. We expect a mother-instinct to come to 
@ woman with her first born, and we are so used to 
the wonderful thing called mother-love that we do not 
see the miracle in it. 

But this woman had no first born. She never felt 
the indescribable transformation that comes when 
the tiny person first babbles, “Mamma, I loves you.” 


And yet she had, by a kind of Divine favor, the 


mother-instinct and the mother-love without having 
had the birth pangs. She went into homes where the 
real mother was missing and entered with a genuine 
interest into all the little needs and problems of the 
children’s lives. 

_ She could do it because she had so completely 
learned the supreme secret of giving herself. It is 
that spirit that makes the great missionary. It is 
that spirit that makes the great prophet. It is that 
spirit that flowers out in all the fields of Divine ser- 
vice the world over. She forgot herself in the needs 
ef others, and she did it so spontaneously that she 


was hardly aware that her life was a life of typical 


consecration. Like those naive saints in the Judg- 
ment scene, she, too, would have said, “‘When saw we 
thee hungry and fed thee, or sick and ministered to 


_ thee?’ But her whole life was spent giving cups of 


cold water to little ones that needed the drink and 
the love that went with it. 

One of the most beautiful services of her life was 
her devotion to a little group of young men, who had 


.* Anna E. Comfort, who died at Haddonfield, N. J., First month, 
22d, 1907. 


been patients in an insane asylum and who, during 
their convalescence, came under her care. /They rec- 
ognized her worth and her goodness with an unerring 
insight, and there was a soothing, healing power in 
her love and care, which was better than any med- 
icine in the world. It was a sight one could not for- 
get to see her among these men of many types and 
many dispositions, showing that same spirit of self- 
giving which had made her so successful in moulding 
the lives of children—showing in unpromising soil 
the pure flower of a saintly life. 

Few persons have ever been called to pass 
through a harder baptism of pain than this soul has 
come through. All the agony that a human frame 
can endure came to her. If ever anybody could 
earn a crown of life through suffering, her claim 
would be a good one. But she had no such claim, she 
lived in no such expectation. She was a disciple of 
the holy Galilean. Her life was in His life, and His 
life in her life. She preached a great gospel, though 
it was in deeds rather than in words, in the spirit of 
her life rather than in phrases. In the “welcome” 
to her out of pain into joy, out of struggle into peace, 
there will mingle some children’s voices with the 
sweet voice of the dear Lord. R. M. J. 


A SYMPTOM AND A PROTEST. 


THREE CENTURIES have passed since Europeans 
made their first permanent settlement in America at 
Jamestown, Virginia, and our nation has decided 
to commemorate the event by an “Exposition” from 
Fourth month, 26th to Eleventh month, 30th. Vari- 
ous exhibits will be given for the instruction and 
entertainment of visitors from all parts of the world, 
and especially from our own country. The original 
program was designed for “‘emphasizing the great his- 
torical events that have marked the progress of 
America from its first settlement,” also ‘to exhibit 
American skill and art,’ and incidentally to have 
“a military, naval and marine celebration,” and 
$200,000 was appropriated by Congress to further 
the project. Since Sixth month, last, this program 
has been changed and the primary object of the 
exposition is now announced as “a great international, 
naval and military assembly, inaugurated and con- 
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trolled by the United States.” According to the 
official organ of the exposition, among other things, 
it is to be “the greatest military spectacle the world 
has ever seen,” “a great living picture of war with 
all its enticing splendors.” Congress has increased 
its appropriation seven and a half times the original 
amount; more than the original appropriation now 
being applied to the military features alone. Ten 
thousand dollars is to be spent for the reproduction 
of the battle of the “Monitor” and “Merrimac” on 
Hampton Roads. 


We have no thought of being able to alter a single 
item in this program, but it is worth while to call 
attention to the affair as a symptom of the growing 
spirit of militarism among the American people, 
and as an occasion which will foster and encourage 
the spirit of war. Against this we make our protest. 
The whole proceeding is out of harmony with true 
progress and contrary to the wish and best judgment 
of a large number of our best citizens. Our former 
expositions, of which we have had a number of good 
ones, have been occasions when our own people and 
visitors from other countries could see the achieve- 
ments which American brains and brawn had 
wrought out for the advancement of science, art and 
industry—real contributions to the well-being of 
mankind, the advancement of the race, and the eleva- 
tion of standards of living. But for this, we are now 
to substitute cheap pagentry, the pomp of parade, 
and the show of engines of destruction. Such a 
change is a backward step, a disgrace to our country, 
a blot upon our so-called Christian civilization. 


If there is one event in our history which should 
be passed over in silence and forgotten, it is the battle 
of the “Monitor” and the “Merrimac.” Doubtless, 
it was one of the most picturesque and decisive 
battles in our Civil War, but why should we wish to 
recall for the entertainment of a curious public one 
of the saddest mistakes in our national life? Many 
may believe that the Civil War was a necessity, but, 
viewed in the light of future events, it was certainly 
something which every true American sincerely 
regrets. : 

While on a recent visit to Washington we were 
walking through the Capitol and our guide stopped 
before the bust of Charles Sumner long enough to 
say, “Upon the initiation of this man every token 
of the Civil War was removed from the Capitol 
building save one.” Here was a man who wished 
to cover our national shame, but others would have 
at least one momento of the dark tragedy, and this 
memento is a painting of the ‘Merrimac and 


Monitor.” Our greatest Americans,’ both men and 
women, who, by their genious and valor, have endeared | 
themselves to our people, are represented in these 
halls, but none challenged our respect and admira- 
tion more than Sumner. We could not help feel-- 
ing that even this act would cause his name to be 
remembered and revered more and more as the years * 
pass, and that some day a grateful nation would — 
render him due thanks for the deed. How revolting 
is the contrast with a sham battle of this terrible war | 
played for the gratification of a perverted taste. 


GAINS IN THE CHURCHES OF THE 
UNITED STATES IN 1906. 


It has for many years been our custom during this 
month of the year to give a review of the religious 
situation in America. Basing our position on the 
census of churches made by H. K. Carroll in The 
Christian Advocate, it gives one much hope and 
inspiration to find that there have been net gains in 
the Christian Churches of America during the year 
of 870,000 members, which is more than 100,000 in 
excess of the gains of the year before. Those who 
are accustomed to suppose that Christianity is losing 
force, or is a waning factor in the life of this country, 
will hardly find much support for their view in the 
actual figures which have been gathered. There are 
4,300 more ministers at work to spread the Gospel 


in the United States than there were one year ago, 
and there are 3,600 more churches, centers of spirit- 
ual life. 

The greatest gains have been, as one would expect, 
in the Roman Catholic Church. Its net gain is 
125,000 members, but the gain of the Methodists is 
very close to it, being 116,000, and the Lutherans 
have made the same actual gain as the Methodists, so 
that these two denominations have far outstripped the 
Roman Catholic Church in total additions to mem- 
bership. The Baptists, as usual, have been very 
successful in increasing their numbers and their 
total gain is 93,000 members. 

One lamentable fact meets one at every turn in 
studying these figures, and that is the enormous 
divisions which exist among nearly all the Protestant 
denominations. There are 17 kinds of Methodists, 
23 kinds of Lutherans, 14 kinds of Baptists, and 12 
kinds of Presbyterians. Fortunately, it is the 
tendency of the times for the differences in these 
denominations to be minimized, and all bodies of 
Christian believers are drawing nearer to each other. 


We believe they are all getting a clearer vision of 
their mission in the world. It is an interesting fact 
that the evangelical denominations that realize the 
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call of the minister to preach the gospel of salvation 
to men are the ones that are gaining most in numbers 
and power. 

When we are inclined to take a discouraged view 
of the power of Christianity let us reflect upon the 


fact that there are in this country of ours more than 


32,000,000 professing Christians. It would be a 
comfort if they all saw the full meaning of the relig- 
ion they profess and if they all lived in the power 
of it, but, as of old, there are verily many who have 
washed their robes and made them white in the blood 
of the Lamb, and who are flinging their lives with 
great power and consecration into the spiritual 
tasks of the world. 

The little group of Friends aggregating near 118,- 


' 000 in this enormous total seems like a feeble folk in 


numbers, but we may well remember the declaration 


of our founder that ‘one man in the power of God 


ean shake the country for ten miles around,” and if 
we are faithful to our heritage the 118,000 Friends 
may become a very powerful factor in renewing the 
spiritual life of the world. R. M. J. 


EDITORIAL NOTE. 

The Board of Education of the Five Years’ Meet- 
ing has established a traveling lectureship on Friends’ 
Rufus M. Jones has been 
selected to inaugurate the course. He left Philadel- 
phia on the 25th inst. and gave the opening course at 
Wilmington, Ohio. His four lectures are on the 
following subjects: “The Birth of Quakerism and Its 
Prophet ;” “The Message of Early Quakerism ;” ““The 
Contributions of Quakerism to the Progress of the 
World,” and “The Message of Quakerism to the 


| World To-day.” 


The course will also be given at Friends’ Univer- 
sity, Wichita, Kansas; at Penn College, Oskaloosa, 
Towa, and Earlham College, Richmand, Indiana. 


I WOULD KNOW MORE ABOUT JESUS. 


I would know more about Jesus, 
I would know more of His love, 

More of the Friend of the sinner, 
‘More of His wonderful love. 


I would know more of the story 
Lovely and precious to me, 

Muse of the story of Jesus, 
Suff'ring on Calvary’s tree. 


I would know more of the Saviour’s 
Blessed salvation so free, 

Jesus, the gracious Redeemer, 
Dying, yet living for me. 


I would know more about Jesus, 
More of my King and my Lord, 

More of His blessed redemption, 
More of His comforting Word. 


Wo. C. Sroxes. 


For Tur AMERICAN FRIEND. 


NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING OF THE 
RELIGIOUS SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


J. LINDLEY SPICER. 
Organization. 


The New York Yearly Meeting was organized in 
1695. 

In 1906 there were nine quarterly meetings, 23 
monthly meetings, 44 particular meetings, 51 Bible 
schools and missions, and 88 Christian Endeavor 
Societies. The total membership, as reported in 
1906, was 3,415, being a net gain of 95 during the 
year. 

Six hundred and forty-four members are under 
twenty-one years of age; 1,009 are non-resident 
members. There were 30 births, 90 requests for 
membership, and 73 received by letter or certificate. 
The total losses were 127. Forty-one members 
attended schools under the care of Friends. 

The Yearly Meeting is an incorporated body, and 
has in trust funds to the sum of $228,077.10. The 
amount directed to be raised by quota for the Yearly 
Meeting expenses was $1,500. 

The total membership of the Bible schools was 
3,058. ‘Two new schools and 148 new scholars were 
secured during the year. Nine hundred and forty- 
eight members of the schools are also members of the 
Society of Friends. It is interesting to note that 
each member is assisting to hold two persons in the 
Bible schools who do not belong to the Society. But 
it is sad that fully one-half of the resident member- 
ship of the meetings does not belong to the Bible 
schools. There were 62 conversions reported in the 
Bible schools, all of whom united with the Society. 
Could any better commentary be given as to the 
importance to the Church of this branch of service ? 
The Bible schools report having raised during the 
year for all purposes $2,457.45. 

The Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavor 
had 1,147 members. They report six new societies 
and 315 new members, of whom 168 are juniors. 
Forty-four have confessed Christ, and 31 Endeavor- 
ers united with the Society of Friends during 1906. 
$1,368 was raised by the societies for foreign mis- 
sionary work alone, one society of 24 members rais- 
ing the gratifying amount of $610 for foreign work. 


Orgamzed Committees. 


The following named standing committees have the 
oversight and care of the various interests of the 
meeting, as their name will designate: 

“The Bible School Board.” 

“Board of Home and Foreign Missions.” 

“Trustees of Oakwood Seminary” (The Yearly 
Meeting Boarding School, at Union Springs, N. Y.). 

“Peace and Arbitration Committee.” 

“Evangelistic and Church Extension Committee.” 

“Temperance Committee.” 

“Book and Tract Committee.” 

“Murray Fund.” 

“Mosher Fund.” 
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“Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavor.” 

“Women’s Foreign Missionary Society.” 

“Committee to encourage the study of the History, 
Literature and Doctrines of Friends.” 

“Committee on Joint Records.” [The valuable 
records of both branches being kept in fire-proof safe 
in Fifteenth Street. | 


Equipment. 


There are 47 meeting houses and 12 ministers’ 
homes. Four meeting houses are in places where 
there are very few Friends, and meetings are occa- 
sionally held. In one thriving village the Friends 
rent the “church” they use, for meetings, Bible 
school, Christian Endeavor and prayer  meet- 
ings. Some communities that were strongholds of 
Quakerism a quarter of a century ago have been 
completely changed, by death of leading Friends, 
removals, and the coming in of two classes of people, 
neither of which are attracted toward our Society. 
The first is the millionaire, who pays exorbitant 
prices for land to add to a vast estate. The other is 
the ignorant alien, who buys the neglected farms to 
turn into wineries. 

Between the above-mentioned extremes are many 
self-respecting, though poor, tenants—not members 
—who are glad, indeed, to come into a community 
where they can attend Friends’ meetings and send 
their children to the Bible schools. 

In one country meeting 50 who formerly attended 
meeting have died or moved away within the past 
five years. Other sections have changed from pros- 
perous well-sustained Friends’ meetings to extremely 
difficult mission fields. There being no resident min- 
isters, and but few Friends, most of whom are of 
advanced years, but meager pastoral support is 
assured, and those who engage in these fields as 
pastors take up their work—of necessity—in the 
same spirit of self-denial, in answer to the call of 
God, that prompts the missionary entering the for- 
eign field. In fact, some of our pastors, if employed 
in their avocations, could quadruple their present 
salaries. 

Four of our meetings are held in cities, viz.: New 
York, Brooklyn, Poughkeepsie and Glens Falls. 
Twenty meetings are held in small villages, and the 
same number are in country districts, or just out- 
side of ready access from populous centres. 

The yearly meeting is held successively in three 
cities, viz.: this year, 1907, in Glens Falls; 1908, 
in Poughkeepsie; 1909, in New York City. By 
this plan more people are able to avail themselves of 
the advantage of attendance. 


Mimstry and Oversight. 


We have 70 ministers, 90 elders, and 100 over- 
seers. Of these 24 are serving as both elders and 
overseers, so that the total membership of the meet- 
ing of ministry and oversight is 236. 

Of the 70 ministers eight are non-resident; 23 are 
regarded as pastors—those who are partially or 


| uplift this race. 


wholly supported by the meeting—and give most of 
their time to the work of the Church. 

In five meetings they have two pastors each— 
four, husband and wife, and one, a mother and | 
daughter, each of whom are ministers. Sixteen. 
resident ministers take active part in vocal ministry 
in their own meetings, and largely maintain them 
that support themselves. Nine ministers assist in! 
various meetings from time to time by special | 
appointment and as local supply. Seventeen min- — 
isters take little or no responsibility regarding the | 
meetings, and very rarely exercise their gift. Five |] 
Christian workers, not recorded ministers, act as 
ministers in various meetings. One particular meet- | 
ing has nine ministers in its membership, another |} 
eight, another seven. Four meetings are without 
pastors, resident ministers, or supply. Two meet- | 
ings are supplied by ministers of other denomina- | 
tions. Nine ministers engage in special evangelistic — 
service when the way opens. Four pastors have two 
meetings each, some miles apart. Three pastors are | 
members of another yearly meeting. Three min- 
isters are missionaries in China. 

One quarterly meeting, consisting of three par- | 
ticular meetings, is located in the State of Ver- | 
mont. A former meeting, held in Canada, has been | 
laid down. 


Home and Foreign Missions. 


In China: Margaret A. Holmes, George Fox | 
DeVol, M.D., and Robert L. Simkin, all of whom 
are ministers of the Gospel, are laboring in China, | 
the last named having gone out under the care of |— 
English Friends, New York Yearly Meeting bearing’ 
a liberal share of the expenses. 

The Murray Fund provided a medical library for: 
the new hospital just erected in Luh Hoh, China, by: 
Dr. De Vol. Many Friends have contributed largely 
toward the erection of the above hospital. 

In Africa: Friends’ African Industrial Mission | 
receives substantial support, both in money and 
faithful service in the board of management. 


In Mexico: More than $2,000, annually, is’ 
expended in support of “Penn Institute,” Voctoria, | 
Mexico, and gratifying results are reported. 

In Cuba: Material aid has been rendered by per-. 
sonal contributions of cash and supplies of building. 
material. 7 


The Indians have been assisted through contribue, 
tions to “The Associated Executive Committee of! 
Friends on Indian Affairs.” 

The Negroes: “The High-Point Normal and| 
Industrial School,” in North Carolina, calls for an 
annual outlay of ‘thousands of dollars. Three hun-' 
dred and ninety-eight students have been accorded! 
the privileges of becoming better fitted for useful 
lives during the year. Work in Arkansas, Vir: 
ginia, and in the New York Colored Mission, has’ 
also claimed intelligent attention in the effort tc 
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$800 last year for work in Japan, India, China and 
Palestine. 

In the more distinctive home field, the Twenty- 
first Ward Industrial Mission, in New York City, is 
a valued adjunct in helping children and young 
people to help themselves. The Chinese Mission, in 
Brooklyn, has brought several to confess Christ, and 
some have joined Friends. An active “adult school,” 
after the plan so successfully followed in London 
Yearly Meeting, is conducted upon First-day morn- 


ings, at Twentieth Street, New York. On Sixth-day | 
| object talk on ‘“Temperance;”? Third-day, speaks 


_ evening a prayer meeting, held by Armenians, is a 
new and promising feature of Christian effort. Jews, 
Swiss, Turks and Polanders attend our meetings and 
show much interest. 

The prison evangelist of the W. C. T. U. for the 
State, is a Friend minister. The president of the 
Board 
Reformatory for Women” and “The Westchester 
Temporary Home for Destitute Children” is also a 
Friend minister. 

The American and New York Bible Society, the 
New York State Sunday-school Association, the 
Bible and Fruit Mission, insane and blind asylums, 
eld ladies’ and children’s homes, mission schools, 
working girls’ clubs, the King’s Daughters, prison 
and jail visiting, and various other philanthropic 
organizations or lines of service, are heartily assisted 
by Friends. 

Educational. 


The Yearly Meeting Boarding School is situated in 
western New York, upon the shores of beautiful 
Cayuga Lake, at Union Springs. Oakwood Sem- 
inary has an endowment of $100,000 and is well 
equipped. The principal and some of the teachers 
are members of our yearly -meeting. They are 
assisted by a competent corps of graduates from 
Friends’ colleges. 

Members of our yearly meeting are now in attend- 
ance at Earlham, Penn and Haverford Colleges. 

“Friends’ Book and Tract Committee” and the com- 
mittees having charge of the ““H. H. Mosher” and 
“Murray Funds” assist in supplying needed books to 
ministers and workers. 
wide range of topics, are offered by volunteer mem- 
bers to any meeting that will pay traveling expenses. 
This friendly interchange has been a means of greatly 
increased interest and attendance at quarterly meet- 
ing conferences. Thousands of a little folder, entitled 
“What Friends Believe,” have been distributed by 
the “Mosher Fund” Committee. “The Study of the 
History, Literature and Doctrines of Friends” is 
taking a foremost place, and organization of 
“Quakerism classes” encouraged. Several public 
meetings have been held in churches of other denom- 
inations, and some parlor meetings inaugurated, 
where the message of Friends has been presented by 
members of our Society. Circulating libraries are 
being collected by gifts of books to be loaned to Bible 
schools for several months, then forwarded to another 


of Managers of “The New York State | 
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| Endeavor.”’ 


: : | work in other churches. 
Thirty-six lectures, upon a | 


point. A four-year course of memory work, called 
The Bible Study League, has been successfully pro- 
gressing in some of our Bible schools, and the 
“Organized Classes” and “Home Department” work 
extended. 

To present a clear knowledge of the work of the 
yearly meeting in its varied interests, the superin- 
tendent is prepared to spend six days with each meet- 
ing desiring this service. Upon First-day he attends 
the morning meeting for worship; in the afternoon, 
holds a meeting for men only; in the evening, holds 
a “Bible school conference ;” Second-day , gives an 


upon “Doctrines and Practices of the Society of 
Friends;” Fourth-day, upon “The Victories of 


| Peace;” Fifth-day, tells of ‘Friends’ Missionary 


Work at Home and Abroad ;” Sixth-day, holds a junior 
rally or children’s meeting at 4 o’clock P. M., and 
gives an object lesson to Endeavorers in the evening 
upon “The Finished Products of Christian 
Upon Seventh-day he journeys to 
meet the next appointment. A school for Christian 
workers is held for two days, preceeding yearly meet- 
ing, for which competent lecturers and instructors 
are secured. 
Evangelization. 


All our effort in the various lines mentioned centre- 
here. Organization, equipment, missionary effort, 
and education, each in their measure and all unitedly,, 
should result in evangelization. 

Our problems are doubtless much the same as those 
of other yearly meetings, yet they seem at times to 
baffle all attempts toward a wise solution. 

A broader education and a more general intelli- 
gence demands a better ministry, a readjustment of 
methods, skilled Bible school teachers, and leaders 
who combine spiritual fervor with business sense and 
intellectual attainment. We have no adequate pro- 
vision for the development of such leaders, and the 
financial support is inadequate to secure those we 
need. 


City residents who remove to suburban homes 


_ are eagerly sought out, and pressed into religious 


This offers social standing, 
congenial service, and they become attached to the 
pleasant associations in the new environment. On 
the other hand, country Friends remove to villages 
where there are no Friends’ meeting. Amid the bet- 
ter social and educational privileges, their children 
join other churches. 


We are conscious that a large share of our philan- 


| thropic work, while it helps the individuals to a 


broader view of life and a recognition of the Divine 
purpose, it does not bring into our denominational 
fellowship, and does not strengthen our branch of the 
Church. 

Special evangelistic services and series of meetings. 
are held in the various fields. We do not employ the- 
high-priced professional evangelist, but, by a pleasant 
interchange of helpful service, use our own pastors 
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and ministers as they may discern the leading of the 
Spirit, and way opens. 

We recognize the value of an efficiently organized 
Pastoral Committee that is made up of the ministers, 
elders, overseers, and such others, as the monthly 
meetings may select. This body of concerned 
Friends have the general oversight of the entire 
meeting, and may influence to a continuous work of 
strengthening, instructing, and ingathering, more 
desirable and edifying than spasmodie effort. Five 
thousand two hundred and forty-six pastoral visits 
were reported as made by these committees last year. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


For Tue AMERICAN FRIEND. 
CHRISTIANITY —THE PRACTICAL LIEK. 
BY R. ARNOLD RICKS, JR. 


At the present, and probably more so than ever 
before, it is difficult to get people interested in a thing 
sufficiently to induce them to become workers— 
unless it is shown to be entirely practical. 

The question then arises, ought not Christianity 
to be regarded in this sense? While it is questionable, 
whether or no, it would be well to obliterate, even if 
possible, the mysterious and obscure parts of religion ; 
yet it seems that too often it is looked upon in this 
sense. It is thought of as something very hard to 
understand. It seems, at present, that the best way 
of making it more attractive and appealing, is to 
emphasize the fact, in a logical way, that it is prac- 
tical to the utmost degree. 

There are several ways of evincing this fact, but 
there is one that seems peculiarly applicable, and the 
gist of it is contained in the phrase—the necessity 
of living the Moral Life from childhood until death. 

In order to show the practical side, as well as the 
necessity of living such a life, it will be well to begin 
by drawing a few lessons from some of the dumb 
animals, It is interesting and instructive to go into 
the forest in the fall of the year, and watch the little 
squirrel storing up nuts for food during the coming 
winter. While it probably is not laying up anything 
for future years, with the exception of strength, yet 
it teaches us the very important lesson of looking 
ahead. The storing up of honey by the bee and the 
migration of birds are other vindications of, probably 
not far-sightedness, but fore-sightedness. Or, if you 
would have an example from nature, just think, for 
a moment, of how the sap leaves the trunk and 
branches of a tree, where it would be frozen by the 
winter’s cold, and seeks shelter and protection deep 
down in the ground. 

All of these examples point to something ahead, 
and not less conspicuous is the planting and harvest- 
ing of crops by the farmers, or the investment. of 
money by the financiers. In such eases there is far- 
sightedness of some kind, because they are looking 
into the vague, distant distance and providing a means 
of subsistence. In fact, it is patent enough, that it 
is absolutely necessary for humanity—to which we 
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Thus far, we have only seen how it is necessary 
to have a means of subsistence pre-arranged, but we 
have omitted the clause,—in order to have strength 
and good health,—because a larger, broader element 
must be introduced in order to make such a statement 
valuable. This element is nothing other than a strong 
character, and it is this point that is the pivot on 
which the “fly-wheel of society turns.” It is neces- 
sary to build up a strong, well-rounded character in 
order to presreve strength and health. A boy or a 
young man cannot afford to waste his strength, his 


nerves, his vivacity, his mind; in short, his char- f 


acter, by the use of liquors or tobacco, nor can he 
afford to blur his character by the use of reckless 
language, or any other bad habit. In other words, it 
is Just as imperative for a young person to look for- 
ward and plan for sustenance for character, as it 
is towards furnishing food for the body, because after 
securing bodily subsistence, while recklessly wasting 
one’s life, death or ill health is liable to deprive one 
of the pleasure of it. 

In objection to this thought, there are people who 
would site a large number of persons who have 
strength and health, and yet have led a loose, 
indefinite life. But, to this objection, a simple 
answer instantly arises. There is no standard of 
human strength or health. Those persons who have 
led a wild life, would undoubtedly be stronger if they 
had not done so. To waste time on proving the evil 
that bad habits do would be folly, because it is too 
apparent every day. 

Robert Green, the English dramatist, who helped 
shape Shakespeare’s style of writing, after spending 
a life of recklessness and shame, on his death bed, and 
while going through the pangs of remorse and the 
throes of a stricken conscience, expressed the key- 
note that should be a sufficient warning to every one, 
in these lines— 

“Time loosely spent, can never again be won, 
My time is loosely spent, and I undone.” 

It was stated in the beginning, that it was neces- 
sary to live a moral life, and it is hoped that it has 
been made clear in a brief way, not only the necessity 
of it, but the practicability of it. 

But the question might be asked, haven’t we been 
arguing from a Hedonistic point of view? To a cer- 
tain extent, we have. But we used the expression, 
well-rounded character, and this necessitates “none of 
self and all of thee.” 

We now come to the crucial point. The point that 
has drawn forth this discussion. We have observed 
why it is necessary to live the Moral Life, and we 
have seen the practicability of it. Now apply the 
teachings of Christianity to every thought herein 
expressed, or any other unexpressed, that is in the 
realm of the Moral life, and notice how well they fit. 
They are in accord with every principle. Then, can 
we not rightly call Christianity practical, and would 
it not be more appealing if presented more frequently 
from the practical point of view ? 
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But Christianity g goes a ae fries in its prac- 
| ticableness. It is larger, richer, and more sufficient 
| than the Moral Life. Tt furnishes the one thing, 
' that from time immemorial has retained a place in the 
/ human mind. It furnishes a leader, and, of course, 
} this leader is Jesus Christ. It is innate in a human 
| being to look up to someone, whom they consider near- 
} est their ideal; to follow a leader. What would the 
| great mass of society do, if there were not leaders to 
| guide and direct? What would these leaders do, if 
| they were not guided by other leaders, living or dead, 
| as their example? And what would the great army 
of God do, if they did not have a leader; a perfect 
' leader ? 
| Martin Luther struck the chord that is in harmony 
| with the above thought, when, in his famous hymn, 
| “A Mighty Fortress is Our God,” he composed the 
following lines— 
| “Did we in ourselves confide, our striving would be 
| losing, 
| Were not the right man on our side, the man of God’s 
own choosing ; 
| Doth ask who this may be? Christ Jesus it is He; 
| From age to age the same, And He must win the 
battle.” 
Looked at in such a manner, it certainly seems 
) as though the religion that was planted by Christ and 
| watered by Paul and the other Apostles, ought to 
| appeal to and convert any human being of ordinary 


| judgment. 
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Pree NCUBATOR BABY.” 


We were recently greatly amused in reading 4 
brief book, bearing the above title,—a very clever 
| Satire on some of our modern tendencies. Margery 
| was a wee baby, brought up in the glass case of an 
| incubator, commencing life on one pound and eight 
| ounces of physical organism, but growing rapidly 
| under scientific treatment. When she was taken 
| home, she found that her mamma was a very busy 
| woman, believed in the “broad life” for her sex, and 
| contended that she would not be a slave to the home. 
| Margery did not care much for the broad life herself. 
As her biographer said, ““She wanted to be fed when 
she was hungry, and sleep whenever she was sleepy, 
| and to be loved and mothered and petted whenever 
she was not hungry nor sleepy, and whatever a nickel- 
| plated incubator might be able to do, it is not an 
adept at kissing. It may exude a balmy temperature 
better than an old-fashioned fireplace, but it is a 
| failure at wrapping its warm, soft arms around a 
baby, and pressing its cheek against a tiny, satin 
| cheek.” 

_ At Margery’s home there was no incubator, but 
i | there were charts, and sterilizers, and scales, and 


Re-on =F 


he thermometers to test degrees of temperature and 
i, | Tespirations. There was a trained nurse, and a sec- 
0 retary, who had a filing cabinet with cards for sleep 


' records, weight records, temperature, respiration, and 


iM 


dy |" pulse records, so that Margery was analyzed and speci- - 


Je ied down Ae the last atom. The mother was aided 


in ee care a ihe baby iS a committee, Nard of 
representatives from the Browning Club, the Higher 
Life Circle, the Physical Good Guild, and the 
Mothers’ Club. The committee met daily to adopt 
rules and regulations, and spent hours over the ecard 
cabinet. The mother went off to conventions, and, 
meanwhile, Margery proceeded to break the whole 
constitution and by-laws. She sat on the floor, and 
imbibed germs, and did all sorts of unscientific things. 
Meanwhile, the nurse and the secretary were in a 
conspiracy against scientific motherhood, and got the 
father drawn into their plans. 

But, finally, measles catching the baby, the mother 
left a convention just as she was about to read a 
paper on “Scientific Motherhood,” and hastened 
home. We need not detail the conclusion. The father, 
the mother, the trained nurse, the secretary, the Club 
Committee, were all conquered by that baby, who 
insisted on being loved and jollied, and having a good 
time, irrespective of committees or rules. As the old 
doctor, who was called in to look at the baby, said: 
“T prescribe one grandmother ; one good, old-fashioned 
grandmother. See that she is not any new-fangled 
affair, either, or I will turn her out and go out on 
the street and pick out one to suit me. An incubator 
is all right when a mother won’t do, and a mother is 
all right when you can’t get a grandmother, but hang 
your committees and your rules. The only good thing 
about rules is to find exceptions to them.”—Western 
Christian Advocate. 


JACOB AND RUTH BALES. 


Jacob Bales was born in Washington County, East- 
ern Tennessee, First month 16, 1812. Died Fourth 
month 22, 1906, aged 94 years, 3 months. 

He and Ruth Morgan were married, according to 
Friends’ ceremony, at Lost Creek, Tenn., 1838, and 
lived together nearly sixty-three years, when she was 
called Home in 1900, in her 82d year. 

In the fall of 1860 they moved to what was then 
Kansas Territory, stopping through the. winter at 
Spring Dale, and from there to Emporia, in 1861. 
What is now Emporia Monthly Meeting was orga- 
nized in their house and held there for a few months. 
Their quarterly meeting at that time was Bear Creek, 
Iowa. Ere long, quarterly meetings were organized 
in Kansas, which required committees to travel long 
distances, by private conveyances, mostly in farm 
wagons. Jacob and Ruth Bales did their share, 
always ready to give time and means for the good 
of the Church. 

They were members of Spring Dale, Cotton Wood, 
Toledo, Hesper and Lawrence Monthly Meetings, in 
all of which they acceptably filled the station of 
elders for more than fifty years. 

When living 300 miles from their yearly meeting, 
they were careful to attend, making the journey in 
a private conveyance. At one time they took their 
eleven-months-old baby with them on_horse-back. 
They were usually at their place of worship, men 
in health. 
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“Traveling Friends” were always welcome in their 
hospitable home, and often they took them from one 
meeting to another. 

When the awakening came to Kansas Friends they 
prayerfully moved foward as they believed the Lord 
was leading, and their testimonies were often heard 
in public meetings. 
diction to those who were associated with them. The 
stranger, the bereaved and the si¢k were especially 
remembered with a visit and tokens of kindness. All 


JACOB AND RUTH BALES. 


classes shared in their love and hospitality, thereby 
endearing themselves to old and young. Their five 
children were all converted when young, and are still 
living, Daniel M., Colorado Springs, Col.; Catharine 
M. Johnson, Earlham, lowa; Wm., and Rachel CO. 
Woodard, Lawrence, Kan.; Carter Bales, Wichita, 
Kan. 

“The path of the just is as the shining light which 
shineth more and more unto the perfect day.” 


Re Os W: 
FATHER OR FATE. 

Our attitude towards God determines our attitude 
towards life. If we trust him as a Father, then life 
with all its changes is not dark or tangled, but is only 
the changing expression of his fatherhood. A father 
who was watching by the bedside of his little girl, 
whose life hung in the balances in a lingering illness, 
said to a friend: “I am getting comfort just now from 
something that Maltbie D. Babcock said,—‘God is 
either father or fate, and there is only one answer to 
that question.’ ” There was, indeed, only one answer 
in the thought of that trusting, grieving man, but if 
his consciousness of God as father had been less keen, 
his attitude towards the possible loss of his child 
would have cast a shadow across the whole of life 
for him and his friends. If we hold to the fatherhood 
of God, we shall not let go of the blessed conscious- 
ness that life is good. 


Their every-day life was a bene-- 


FIRST QUARTER. 
LESSON VI. SECOND MONTH 10, 1907. 


ABRAM CALLED TO A BLESSING. 


Genesis 12: 1-8. 


GOLDEN Tpxt.—I will bless thee, and 
thou shalt be a blessing. Gen. -12: 2. 


Dainty RADINGS. 


peecend day, Second mo, 4.—Abram called to be a blessing. Gen,’ 
12: 1-8. -q 
Third-day, Secend mo. 5.—God’s gift to Abram. Gen. 13: 14-18. — 


Fourth-day, Second mo. 6.—The promise confirmed. Gen. 15: 


1-7. 
Fifth-day, Second mo. 7.—Called out. Acts 7: 1-7. 
Sixth-day, Second mo. 8.—Faithful Abraham. Gal. 3: 6-11. 
Re aturday Second mo. 9.—Leaving all for Christ. 


First-day, Second mo. 10.—Faith and obedience. 


Time.—lIt is still impossible to fix the date of 


Abraham. He was possibly contemporary with Ham- | 


murabi, whose code of laws has been recently dis- 


covered, and who is supposed to have flourished some _ 
If this 1%) 
so, 2250 B. C. may be given as an approximate date © 
‘for Abraham’s birth. But at best, with our present. 
knowledge, any date must be conjectural to a high 9; 


period between 2000 and 2300, B. C. 


degree. 


Place.—“Ur of the Chaldees,” from which, it is | 
said, Abram went forth, was a city about 6 miles | 
south of the Euphrates, and about 125 miles from its 
present mouth. Ur was an important city long before | 
Babylon, and originally the river was near its gates. | 


make thy name great; and 
» 


Mark 10: 
Heb. 11: 6-12mf 


The ruins of this city are now in process of excava- 
tion. 


There is a decided change in the narrative at the | 


beginning of the twelfth chapter; heretofore the | 


attention has been given to general topics rather than — 


particulars; now, the attention is concentrated on 
an individual. Abram, later Abraham, is a splendid | 


character, a man fulfilling the ideal of the narrator, J 
as the founder of a great people. It should be noted | 


that the account does not profess to be a complete | 
biography, for-long periods are omitted altogether, — 
and only such incidents are selected as would best | 
bring out how God had called, protected, and led the 
great progenitor of the Hebrews, training him and | 
his successors to be directly and indirectly a blessing 
to the world. 


Here, also, is the beginning of the history of the J 
patriarchs, with whose history and that of Abraham, 


the rest of Genesis is taken up. There can hardly 
be any question that the substance of these narratives 
is historic. The main object of the narrative is | 
to illustrate the ways of God to men, and it should 


be studied from that point of view. Chapter 11, verses J 


27-32 should be read. It should be remembered that 
at the time of Abraham, Babylonia was highly civil- 


ized, as was also Egypt. He must have been familiar } 
with written records, and with the laws and literature } 


of ancient Babylonia. A column engraved with the | 
Laws of Hammurabi was discovered in 1901. These 
laws resemble those of the Pentateuch in many 
respects. 
almost without doubt contemporary with Abraham. 
The country from which Abraham went out was- 
polytheistic, and Ur appears to have been the center: 


of worship. Like so many of the heathen religions, |} 


ae 


They date back to 2250 B. C., and were | 


as 
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much immorality prevailed, out of which Abram was 
called. How he came to be a believer in one God 
is not related. 

1. “Now the Lord said,” ete. In continuation of 
‘ehapter 11. How the communication was made is 
not told. ‘‘Get thee out,’”’ete. The expressions are 
used cumulatively in order to make the matter 
emphatic,—how thorough the separation must be. 

“Unto the land that I will show thee.” He was 
not told where this land was, and hence his going was 


an exercise of faith, as the writer of Hebrews (1:8) | 


points out. 

2. “The promise given to Abram. To be a 
great nation, and to have a great name, was the 
ideal of ancient Oriental nations. To be blessed was 
well understood, but to be a blessing to others was 
not understood in the larger sense of Christian teach- 
ing. In the writer’s mind this latter would apply 
to descendants of Abraham, or most likely that Abram 
would be most blessed. Compare Ps. 21: 6; Is. 19: 
24; Zech. 8: 13. 

3. “I will bless,” ete. Abram will be so favored 
by God that those who are friendly with him will 
have prosperity, while those who injure him will 
be visited by misfortune. “In thee,” rather “Through 
thee.” This rendering makes the passage imply that 
the religious privileges of the Hebrews shall in time 
be extended to all nations, as they are in the process 
of being now. Compare Is. 2: 2, 3; 19: 23-25. Others 
think that passage should read, “should bless them- 
selves,” meaning that others seeing what the bless- 
ing of Abram means, will desire a similar blessing 
for themselves. Compare Is. 61:9; 65: 23. 

4. Abram obeyed without question. “Lot.” Son 
of Nahor. Gen. 11: 27. “Sarai.” Abram’s half 
sister (Gen. 20: 12), afterwards called Sarah, (Gen. 
17: 15) though a fine character, was, by no means, 
an ideal one. “The souls.” Persons, probably mean- 
ing slaves. Compare Gen. 36: 6; Ezek. 27: 18. 
“Haran.” This was an important place, about 500 
miles northwest of Ur, situated on one of the 
branches or tributaries of the Euphrates. Nothing 
remains now but some mounds. It is often mentioned 
in the inscriptions. 
from Nineveh to Carchemish at the junction of the 
road to Damascus. Compare Ezek. 27: 23. Like 
Ur, it was a seat of the worship of the Moon-god. 

5. “Any they went forth.” The migrations of 
tribes is thoroughly historical, and that the Hebrews 
should have had their original home somewhere in 


-Mesopotomia, is what might be expected even if we 


had not the Biblical narrative. “Canaan.” The 
name was first applied to the coast, then to the valley 
of the Jordan( Numb. 13: 28.), and, finally, to the 
whole country. “Into the land of Canaan they 
came.” Of course it is impossible to trace Abraham’s 
route with certainty, though the physical conditions 
of the country, and the persistence of old routes indi- 
cate it with considerable probability. These would 
make the route, cross the Euphrates at Carchemish 
(60 miles west of Haran), then south, past Hamath 
and Damascus, then south still, until he entered 


It was on the principal route | 


Canaan west of the Waters of Merom, and so on to 
Shechem. Or it might be down the valley of the Jor- 
dan until reaching the fords, about 25 miles north 
of the Dead Sea, he would cross where Jacob did 
years after, and then strike northwest to Shechem. 

6. “Unto the oak of Moreh.” R. V. The refer- 
ence is evidently to some sacred tree. Literally, the 
Terebrinth. Compare Deut. 11: 30. “Sichem.” 
Better as in R. V. “Shechem.” This was near 
Mts. Ebal and Gerizim, in Samaria. 

7. A promise of the land. Again, a trial of 
Abram’s faith, for the land was possessed by a stal- 
wart people. 

8. “Removed.” Why is not stated. “Bethel.” 
At that time Luz; afterward named Bethel by Jacob. 
Gen. 28: 19. To build an altar was a regular relig- 
ious observance in patriarchal times. Gen. 8: 20; 
eh I OOP oe So TC CLCs 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


1. Obedience is a necessity of spiritual life and 
development. 

2. “Religion is not a possession to keep, but a 
blessing to share, a light to diffuse, a life to com- 
municate.” 

3. One of the greatest privileges in life is to be 
a blessing to others. 


Christian Endraunr. 


[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New York Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR SECOND MONTH TENTH, 1907. 
LESSONS FROM THE PATRIARCHS. 
J. NOAH. 


Di Retewne4-O le Pete 3 sie e: 


Second-day, Second mo. 4.—One faithful man. Gen. 6: 1-11. 
Third-day, Second mo. 5.—The God-taught man. Gen. 6: 
Fourth-day, Second mo. 6.—The obedient man. Gen. 6: 22—7: 5. 
ih gay, Second mo. 7.—Religion in the family. Gen. 7: 6— 


eb aa tiie fis 


Sixth-day. Second mo. 8.—Publiec worship. Gen. 8: 20—9: 7. 

Seventh-day, Second mo. 9.—God's covenant. Gen. 9: 8-29. 

What we sometimes call “Bible characters’ often 
seem to us to have occupied positions of peculiar 
favor. Their attainments are looked upon, not so 
much as patterns for us to imitate, but rather as 
illustrations of exceptional excellencies or demon- 


_ strations of what God could do when He singled out 


an indivdual to demonstrate some feature of His 
power and grace. In doing this we put them too far 
away to let God reach us through them, though that 
is just what He desires to do, and the reason why 
their history has been so marvellously preserved to 
us. 

Our revisions recognize a break in the narrative, 
or narratives, between verses eight and nine of Gen. 
6. Yet the ideas seem very closely related. If 
Noah found grace in the eyes of Jehovah, it was 
because of his obedience that led to righteousness. 
He chose God’s companionship and followed so 
closely that he was perfect according to his eppor- 
tunity, ‘faultless,’ the margin reads. One advan- 
tage, perhaps, we may allow to Noah, and that is 
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the long years of personal experience and acquaint- 
anceship which resulted from his faithfulness in 
choosing and walking with God; but in every other 
respect we can think of ourselves as having superior 
privileges. Among these is the history of his own 
hfe, which is one of the broken gleams of that 
light of which Jesus Christ is the fullness. 

How Noah stands out as an example of trust in 
his willingness to devote so many years to the task 
that God had appointed to him, the task, indeed, of 
securing his own safety, yet, in the face of all history 
and of all present indication as suggesting the use- 
lessness of such an action; and then to go before the 
storm into the ark, with all preparation made, and 
there await the fulfillment of the strange work. 
Reason and precedent are worth much, but woe betide 
the man in whom the clear voice of conscience is 
stifled by them! To harken and obey are better 
than all ordinances and received observances, though 
handed down from a glorious past. 

Patience, too, is exemplified, while Noah “keeps 
sweet” and maintains his status as a faultless 
“preacher of righteousness,” through all the years of 
his scoffing and rejection. Effort and material and 
his whole reputation are staked on this single, far-off 
event. The flippant “Be good and you will be lone- 
some” was not tossed at him in our modern phrase, 
but it must have seemed true for the years of wait- 
ing, for the heart longs for human sympathy; but he 
was one who looked not on the things that were seen, 
but whose eye was on the recompense of reward. 

How awful was the lonesomeness of the earth when 
the one righteous man was shut in and it was left 
without salt! 


Currespunience. 


To tHe Eprror or ‘THHE AMERICAN FRIEND: 

Dear Friend ;—Being a constant reader of your valuable 
paper, I may say that few numbers have impressed me more 
than No. 2, of Vol. XIV, which bears date of First month 
roth, 1907. It is truly a most inspiring number with which to 
open a new year. Without specifying any one of its various 
and interesting departments, I will say a word upon what I 
find immediately after the table of contents, headed “A Great 
Creed.” Friends have sometimes been more careful than 
seems to me, altogether profitable about the use of the word 
“creed.” If a creed, from credo, I believe, is made a form of 
belief to which all must subscribe, it is, indeed, dangerous, 
and much better calculated to prevent than to promote any 
form of religious development and growth. But in a simple, 
clear and liberal way, this much abused word may be prop- 
erly and profitably interpreted. ‘The lives that we all live, our 
daily and hourly consideration of the needs of those around 
us, our reproach to the pure, the true, the devoted life of the 
Master, this is the main thing, and much more important 
than the form of religious belief which we may individually 
adopt. Especially, we must not judge one another, for the 
form of our religious belief for that is largely due to our 
temperament, and in reality must be a matter of individual 
concern. What evidence have we in the sacred Scripture of 
the new dispensation that our Master ever taught a fixed 
form of our religious belief? 

If we must seek for any form of words which 
we may all follow, let us adopt something simple and all com- 
prehensive. When George Fox uttered so constantly his 
simple words, “Friends, mind the Light,” he certainly meant 
that we all, individually, must mind the light given us, and 
that that light, which was given to every individual, should 
be for his own individual life, and never be applied to the 
enforcement of it upon another living soul. There would seem 


} 
to be nothing more simple and comprehensive than a form 
adopted by a great Christian leader some fifty years ago, who | 
gave as a name to his Church, the Church of the Disciples, a _ 
creed that all Christians could surely sign, which was given 
in these words: “Our faith is in Jesus as the Christ, the Son of 
God, and we hereby form ourselves into a Church of His 
Disciples, that we may co-operate in the study and practice of@ | 
Christianity.” ; 

Another very simple form of creed, in which we may surely — 
all unite, has been proposed by the present minister in this — 
same Church ot the Disciples, which has been lately pro- 
nounced by a Methodist bishop as “The motto of the Church of | 
the near future’—it is thus expressed: “In the freedom of 
truth, and in the Spirit of Jesus Christ, we unite for the 
worship of God and the service of man.” 

The more carefully I read THe Amertcan Frienp, the more 
clearly I see that its wisely conducted columns are doing their 
part to bring about that state of feeling among Friends that 
will make them all more and more one united organization, 
and that that body may truly say, in the concluding words 
of the passage quoted, “A Great Creed,” “We want a Savior, | 
human to be aproached, divine to be trusted; for only God 
can save, and He who made us can mend us.” 

Epwarp H. Maci. 


To Tur AMERICAN FRIEND: 


In common with the Friend, whose article, “The Front 
Pew,” appeared in Tue American Frrenp for First month 17, 
1907, | have long felt a concern that our meetings should © 
present a more compact appearance. 

Perhaps I feel this more keenly than some others, because 
much of the time, for many years, I have been deprived of 
the privilege of social worship. 

We would never expect to build a fire, by putting a few 
sticks in each corner of the grate, but, by placing them so 
closely together that when one is lighted, it will light the 
one next to it. : 

I hope all who have the opportunity will read the article 
alluded to, and will consider it, and that in the very near 
future no one may even have the opportunity to see, in a | 
Friends’ meeting house, individuals or groups scattered in / 
different corners, but all lovingly gathered near those who 
are most likely to be handed the bread,—the spiritual nourish- 
ment, to distribute. I well remember, as a child, how we 
used to stand in a circle, holding hands, to take electricity. 


, Certainly no one out of touch got any. 


One line of kindergarten exercises seemed to me_ sug- 
gestive in this connection, “Let us love one another all 
together in a row.” 

ilkcdie. Al 


Eleventh month, 18, 1907. 


Chings of Interest Among Ourselves. 


To The American Friend: 

The American Friend is very much appreciated by us, and 
we pray God’s blessing upon the effort it is making for 
Truth. Very truly, 

‘Zeno H. Doan. 


Willis Bond and Frank Moorman are conducting a series 
of meetings at Georgetown, III. 


Gurney Dicks recently held a series of meetings at Lick 
Creek, the oldest meeting in Western Yearly Meeting. 


Zeno H. Doan, who is located at Marshalltown, Iowa, reports 
the work at that place moying nicely. President E. H. 
Parisho, of Nebraska Central College, recently held a series 
of meetings there. 


Luke Woodard, Fountain City, Ind., was compelled to 
abandon a series of meetings which he was holding recently at — 
West Grove, near Deming, Ind., on acount of a slight indis- 
position. He hopes soon to resume active work. 


Cyrus Jones of Coloma, Ind., recently spent two weeks 
in very acceptable service among the meetings of Paoli Monthly 
Meeting and Western Yearly Meeting. In this meeting 
he lived and worked all his life until five years ago. 


Under the superintendency of John J. Copeland, the Bible 
school at Paoli, Ind., is doing efficient and aggressive work. 
Minnie Stout Copeland, wife of the superintendent, is chorister 
of the school, and has interested and enlisted the young 
people as never before in the work of the school. 


Sear 
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| 
Dr. Hillis is reported to have said in a recent sermon: 
“Unless God has given a man a message this morning that 
_ burns in his bones, a thousand bishops on the outside cannot 
_take the place of the ordaining of God on the inside; and as 
to the call to the ministry, I am a Quaker through and 
through.” s 


Charles E. Newlin, of Indianapolis, recently visited the 
meetings of Blue River Quarter Western Yearly Meeting, 
under the auspices of the Temperance Committee of the 
yearly meeting. His addresses were able and well received. 
His “Message of Quakerism to the Twentieth Century” is 
| a clear, logical and forcible presentation of the duty of Friends 
on present-day topics. 


Report comes to us of a very interesting and helpful 
quarterly meeting at East Parsonsfield, Maine, on the 11th, 
I2th and 13th inst. The presence and service of Charles H. 
Jones were greatly appreciated. East Parsonsfield (Me) and 
North Sandwich (N. H.) Monthly Meetings comprise this 
quarterly meeting. The latter has no resident minister, but 
the field is an open one for Friends. 


_ The Philadelphia Round-table met at the Institute Rooms, 
20 South Twelfth Street, the 23d inst. The subject was “Phila- 
‘delphia Yearly Meeting” (Race Street). A number of young 
‘Race Street Friends presented the various activities in which they 
are most aggressive, 7. e., The Bible School, Young Friends’ 
Associations, Philanthropic, and Church Extension. About 
fifty, from both branches of Friends, were present, manifesting 
a keen interest in religious work and a good knowledge of 
/meeting affairs. ; 


The Foreign Missionary Association of Friends, of Phila- 
‘delphia, has passed its twenty-fifth birthday. It has begun the 
ji publication of a small quarterly. Hannah W. Cadbury is 
‘editor and Julia Cope Collins, assistant. ‘The first number 
contains an account of the recent reception given by the Lay- 
men’s Missionary Movement in Philadelphia, extracts from 
a letter of M. P. Bowles, an account of the Missionary Con- 
ference at Haverford, a letter from Daniel Oliver, and other 
items of interest. 


A correspondent from Greentown, Ind., writes as follows: 

“By this I wish to inform the readers of your much appre- 
ciated paper that Thomas E. Newlin, so well and favorably 
‘known in our State as an aggressive defender of the right, 
‘delivered his lecture, entitled “The Message of the Society 
lof Friends to the Twentieth Century,’ at our church, New 
Hope, Howard Co., Ind., recently, to a full house; his effort 
| was grand, bristling with truth, argument and wisely drawn 
conclusions, from start to finish. We consider his effort an 
uplift to our church.” 


At the monthly meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, for the 

Western District (Twelfth Street, Phila.), held on the 16th 
mst, four persons were received into membership. Each 
individual applicant had been separately visited by a com- 
mittee of the meeting, and the cases deliberately considered. 
_The oldest member of the meeting remarked that at a 
time, within his memory, the principal business of the meeting 
was dealing with offenders and issuing testimonies of dis- 
Ownment, and the reception of a new member was then a 
fare occurrence. He was rejoiced to notice that the tide had 
changed, and that now the chief business of the meeting 
was the consideration of applications for membership, and it 
Was especially gratifying that all of these applications were 
distinctly on the grounds of convincement. 


| The following is taken from the Whittier Register, 
| Whittier, Cal: “The Friends of East Whittier dedicated 
their new place of worship, known as the Lowell Friends’ 
Church, located about four miles east of Whittier near the 
Leffingwell rancho, Sunday, January §th. President C. E. 
Tebbetts, who has been in charge of the services, opened the 
‘Meeting with Scripture reading and prayer, after which 
Andrew Mitchell, pastor of the Friends’ Church of Long Beach, 
‘reached the dedicatory sermon. At the close of this a sub- 
“scription was taken which was responded to so generously that 
‘na very few moments two hundred and fifteen dollars was 
vaised, which amount finished paying for the new seats, and 
“ntirely cleared the church of all indebtedness. Thomas Arm- 
‘trong, evangelist, Superintendent of California Yearly Meet- 


ing, offered an earnest prayer, formally dedicating the church 
to the service and worship of God.” 


® 
Barant Cornelius Larson, whose obituary we publish else- 


| where, moved to this country from Norway in 1850, and lived 


the greater part of the time in Lee County, Iowa. In 1852, 
he was united in marriage to Gertrude Anderson. Soon 
after coming to America he united with Friends, and his 
gift in the ministry was acknowledged. For fourteen years, 
commencing with 1870, he was engaged in work among the 
Indians. Although he was employed by the Government, he 
did not forget that he was an ambassador of the Cross, and 
did much missionary work. He was blessed in this work and 
always spoke of it with joy. For a number of years there 
has not been a Friends’ meeting near him, but he did not 
lose interest in the Society, and kept in touch with the Church 
through THe AMERICAN Frienp. The call came suddenly but 
not unexpectedly, and we have every evidence to believe that 
he has gone to meet his loved ones and the Saviour, whom 
he loved and served. 


The following is taken from the Advocate of Peace: 

The Philadelphia Friends’ Peace Association, a very active 
and earnest organization, has offered a first prize of $40.00, 
and a second prize of $20.00, for the two best essays to be 
written by pupils of either the Central High School, Cen- 
tral Manual Training High School, or the North-east Manual 
Training High School, of Philadelphia, on “International 
Friendship: Its Recent Growth and Practical Significance.” 
The essays submitted must not exceed three thousand words 
in length. They must be written on one side of the paper 
only in ink, or by typewriter. ‘They must be sent without 
signature, with a sealed envelope containing the name, address, 
school and class of the writer, to H. W. Cadbury, Secretary, 
441 Locust Avenue, Germantown, Penna., not later than March 
15, 1907. ‘The essays will be judged by three competent 
persons, selected by the Executive Committee of the Phila- 
delphia Peace Association of Friends. In arriving at a 
decision, the judges will be guided chiefly by the clearness 
and force of the writers in presenting the practical, rather 
than the theoretical or sentimental, aspects of the subject. 
The Committee encourage those expecting to contest for 
the prize to write for suggestions as to the literature of 
the subject to H. W. Cadbury, Secretary, 441 Locust Avenue, 
Germantown, Penna., or to Benjamin F. Trueblood, Secretary 
of the American Peace Society 31 Beacon Street, Boston. 


BORN. 


Howarp.—To John and Iva Howard, Lawrence, Kan., First 
month, 12, 1907, a girl. 


MARRIED. 


Cox—Cuasr.—At Kansas City, Mo., First month 1, 1907. 
Alice Lydia Chase and Irving John Cox, both of Kansas City. 
Their future home will be Woodbury, N. J. 


DouciAs—OvERMAN.—On First month, 17, 1907, Elsie D. 
Overman, Amboy, Indiana, daughter of Thomas C. and Maggie 
Overman, and Gifford T. Douglas, West Milton, Ohio, son 
of David Franklin and Emma R. Douglas. 


DIED. 


Harnep.—At Salem, Ind., Twelfth. month 1, 1906, John 
Harned, age 64 years, a life-long member of Blue River 
Friends’ Meeting. 


LArson.—At his home in Des Moines Township, Lee County, 
Iowa, Twelfth month 28, 1906. Barant Cornelius Larson, 
aged 74 years. ‘The deceased was a minister of Salem Quar- 
terly Meeting, Iowa. 


Sreppom.—At Denver, Colorado, First month 6, 1907, Susan 
Wright Steddom, Oklahoma, Iowa, in her 39th year. She 


- was a member of the Class of ’92, Penn College, and a birth- 


right member of Friends. M. Z. Kirk and wife, and Irving 
Johnson accompanied the remains to Waynesville, Ohio, where 
it was interred by the side of her parents and sister. Pres. 
A. Rosenberger and Levi Mills conducted the funeral service 
at the home of the deceased’s aunt, Susan Haines, Waynes- 
ville, Ohio. 
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Events and Comments. 


We are now informed that Andrew 
Carnegie is to have his name perpetu- 
ated in Chicago by a university bearing 
his name. Chicago is becoming a 
favorite place for rich men to erect 
memorials. 


John Mitchell has been elected presi- - 


dent of the United Mine Workers of 
America for the ninth time. He was 
the only. candidate named for the office. 
The vote recorded for him showed a 
total of 72,100. The same convention 
which inaugurated him passed a resolu- 
tion favoring a child-labor law. Con- 
gress and the State legislatures will be 
asked to place the minimum age for 
employment of either sex at fourteen 
years, with a recommendation that the 
age limit be made sixteen. 


The summer conferences of the 
Young People’s Missionary Movement, 
for 1907, are as follows: 

Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, Sixth month 
25, Seventh month 3. 

Southern Conference, 
28, Seventh month 7. 

Whitby, Ontario, Seventh month 4-12. 

Silver Bay, Lake George, N. Y., 
Special Conference for Sunday-school 
workers, Seventh month 12-18. 

Silver Bay, Young People’s Con- 
ference, Seventh month 19-28. 

_It should be observed that the loca- 
tion of the Southern Conference has not 
been chosen. 


Sixth month 


For the first time in the history of 
the United States, a group of Japanese 
coolie laborers were held up by the 
emigration officer, recently, upon their 
attempt to enter this country, after 
having passed quarantine. There were 
306 men, women and children who had 
spent a few weeks on Honolulu, where 
American clothing and a smattering of 
the American language were acquired. 
Heretofore, emigrants of this kind have 
been admitted without question, but 
since investigating the procedure, our 
emigration officers have decided that a 
Short probation in Honolulu is not a 


| 


; 


| SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY 


sufficient preparation to entitle Japanese 
coolies to enter this country. 


Governor Swettenham, of Jamaica, 
objected to having American marines 
landed at Kingston for the relief of the 
earthquake sufferers without his invita- 
tion, so Admiral Davis, who had rushed 
to the relief without ceremony, with his 
ships and supplies, left the stricken city. 
There was no question about Kingston’s 
need of assistance; her citizens were 
homeless and hungry, confusion and 
disorder prevailed, and viewed from the 
humanitarian standpoint, no country 
could withhold its aid or delay for 
ceremony. On the other hand, there 
seems to be no question but that our 
sailors were landed on foreign territory 
without the invitation or consent of 
the recognized government. Much 
discussion has been going on in the 
newspapers concerning the affair. Shall 
it finally be decided. on strictly legal 
technicalities, or social and individual 
well-being? If the former view pre- 
vails, Governor Swettenham will be 
justified; if the latter prevails, Admiral 
Davis will be winner. 


The Interborough Rapid Transit Co., 
New York, has devised a mutual 
benefit association for its’ employees, 
which will bestow financial aid in case 
of accident, sickness or death. 

The employees are to be divided into 
three general classes. The first will be 
composed of men who receive less than 
$35 a month. Those who receive 
between $35 and $75 will form the 
second class. The third class embraces 
all receiving more than $75. The 
monthly payments will be 75 cents for 
the first class, $1.50 for second class, 
and $3 for third class. ‘The benefits 
will be for accident, sickness and death. 
In the case of a motorman or conductor 
who is injured, he will receive $2 a day 
for the first fifty-two weeks. A benetn 
of 50 cents a day will be paid in cases 
of sickness after the termination of six 
days, and not longer than fifty-two 
weeks, to members of the first class. 
Members of the second class will receive 
$1 a day, and members of the third 
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The Provident Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. @fiice, 409 CHESTNUT STREET 


Third month 22, 


class $2. The system includes a death 
benefit plan. First class members may 
insure their lives for $250, second class 
for $250 and third class for $1,000. 


A new and interesting movement has 
been inaugurated by a number of Y. 
M. C. A. men in California. It started 
at the recent conference held at Pacific 
Grove.. One quarter of the men in 
attendance bound themselves together’ | 
with a declared “purpose to become 
ministers of Jesus Christ” and to 


“aggressively promote the consideration | |/ 


of the ministry as a vocation for 
Christian young men.” ‘The movement 
is called “The Student Recruits for 
the Christian Ministry.” They expect 


the movement to extend to all parts of 


the country, and are desirous of getting ba; 
in touch with those who may desire to | | 


co-operate with them. G. C. H. Mc- 
Pheeters, Palo Alto, Cal. has been 
selected to correspond with interested 

parties, and send literature when | 
desired. The special features of the | 
California organization are interesting. | 
Their policy is briefly stated as follows: 


We stand for 
I. A United Church. 


We believe that churches divided | 
against each other cannot stand. We) 
declare ourselves against competitive 
missionary work anywhere. We agree 
to work for church harmony and unity 
of spirit. 

II. Missionary Aggressiveness. 


Believing in the last command of 
Jesus Christ in the broadest world-wide} 
sense, it is the purpose of this organi- 
zation to stand for and promote an) 
intelligent study and a wide-awake, | 
active interest in missions. 


Ill. An Up-to-date Ministry. ] 


We seek the preparation to meet and! 
satisfy both the fundamental and the} 
new and special needs of the church in 
our own generation. “Forgetting the 
things which are behind, and stretching) 


forward to the things which are before,| %: 


I press on toward the goal unto the 
prize of the high calling of God in 
Christ Jesus.” 
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7,505,533.56 
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1865. Oharter Perpetual. 
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DOCTORS ADMIT. 
THAT THEY CAN DO NOTHING MORE FOR 
YOUR STOMACH THAN STUART'S 


DYSPEPSIA TABLETS ARE 
DOING NOW. 


COSTS NOTHING TO TRY. 


According to the expert analysis of 
Government authorities in the United 
States and Great Britain, Stuart’s Dys- 

| pepsia Tablets contain the exact ele- 
| ments provided by nature for digest- 
ing food in the healthy stomach. 
| Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets have saved 
sufferers from stomach disorders millions 
| of dollars by giving them, in one small 
| fifty-cent package, more relief than 
| countless treatments by physicians would 
bring about at $3.50 per visit. 
| Perhaps you are afflicted with dys- 
pepsia—or some kindred disease aris- 
| tng from a disordered digestion. It may 
aj, € headaches, heartburn, palpitation, liver 
trouble, insomnia, nervous. delibity. 
‘They all have their beginning in a 
stomach which does not secrete the juices 
or grind the food which is taken into 
it. 

If so, we urge you to send for a free 
trial package of Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets. It will cost you nothing and 
surely will bring us no gain unless you 
find, after using it, that you are bene- 

| \fited and feel that you need a full-sized 
package. 

' There is absolutely no danger in using 
\Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. Nothing is 
contained in them that has not been sub- 
jected to the closest scrutiny by the 
‘Government officials. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets will digest 
your food without demanding a careful 
diet. One grain of these Tablets has 
power to digest 3,000 grains of ordinary 
| food. You can be sure, therefore, that 

ho matter what your condition, these 
| little tablets taken after each meal will 
shortly restore your stomach to _ its 

hormal condition and render it capable 
of doing its work unassisted. 

We withhold the names of hundreds 

who have written us voluntarily express- 

ing their gratitude to this simple sub- 
stitute for nature. 

Send for trial package to-day. F. A. 
Stuart Co., 70 Stuart Bldg., Marshall, 
Mich. 
 Fifty-cent size package for sale by 
druggists everywhere. 


DEBTORS KNOW HOW 


interest consumes them. 


Wise men know how in- 
terest works for them. 
One of the best illustra- 


tions of the latter is an 


investment policy in the 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


921-3-5 Chestnut St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


[For THe AMERICAN FRIEND.] | 
AFTER THE SNOW. 


Through this gray morning breaking | 
calm, 
I enter regions yet unknown,— 
Cathedral without bell or psalm, 
An organ’s grand and vibrant tone. 


All night the builders of the sky, 
Have wrought while men oblivious 
slept, 
And reared an edifice on high, 
That all heaven’s purity has kept. 
Amazed with whiteness 
wood 
I pass as in a wondrous dream, 
Like him who dimly understood, | 
The meaning on the Mount of Gleam. | 


through the 


Are these the self-same leafless trees 
That shivered in the northern wind, 

Now quite forsaken of the breeze, 
And robed to suit an angel’s mind? 


Such dazzling arches never grew, 
Within a human builder’s thought; 
Such magic fretwork never knew 
The skill to cunning craftsmen taught. 


All in a night the burdened sky 
Has loosed its treasure, drifting down, 
And what was weight to realms on high, 
Has proved a beauty to our own. 


What, though the splendor now will 
fade, 
The lavish crystal vanish soon, 
A sanctuary here was made, 
Our memory keeps the proffered boon. 
Cuas. H. Barrey. 


Providence, R. I. 


He is commonly the wisest, and is 
always the happiest, who receives sim- 
ply, and without envious question, what- 
ever good is offered him with thanks 
to the immediate giver—John Ruskin. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of 
“The American Friend” to this column. It will be 
found useful for almost everyone who wishes to adver- 
tise. The cost is 5c. perline eachinsertion, Noadver- 
tisement is accepted for less than 25c. Cash with order. 


WANTED/—A teacher for The Shelter for Col- 
ored Orphans for the school year beginning 9th 
month, 1907. For particulars apply to ALICE 
Hoopes YARNALL, 4703 Springfield Ave., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Chairman of Committee. 


When in want of a first-class 


Half-tone or Line Engraving 
GO TO 


COMMERCIAL PHOTO-ENGRAVING CO. 


N. W. Cor. 10th and Arch Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
AND RE- 


CHAIRS Rushed suse 


Chair Oane, Rattan, Reeds,Splints, 
Flats, Open Woven Cane, Close 
Woven Cane and Rushes con- 
stantly on 8@ atthe Old Stand. | 
Wecan work genuineorimitation | 
rushintochairseats. Established 


1880 GEO. W. BRENN 
1308 N. Marshall St., Philadelphia 
Keystone Phone, Patk 52-78 D 
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The cost of inserting a one-inch ad- 
vertisement in ‘The American Friend”’ 
is only $12.74 for three months, $21.84 
for six months, or $36.40 for a year, 
inserted every week. Correspondence 
with advertisers is solicited. 


THE AMERICAN FRIEND, 
1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


One Dollar 
a Week 


Most men can put by at least one 
dollar a week. For that amount 
(payable yearly) a man aged 36 may 
get a $1,000 Twenty Year Endow- 
ment Policy bearing dividends and 
covering Life Insurance for 20 years, 
and payable in full to himself at the 
end of that time. 

Policies may be taken out from $1,000 


to $100,000, ages 16 to 66, cost accord- 
ing to age. Write for information. 


Write The Prudential To-day. It 
has Something Interesting to Tell 
You Regarding both the Investment 
of Your Savings and a Good Way 
to Make Money! 


Young Men—Make Money 


There are opportunities at present to 

sent a big, sound, popular, up-to-date Life 
Insurance Company in a profitable manner. 
Prudential Representatives Make Money. 
The Prudential offers an Advantageous Con- 
tract with opportunity to build up a perman- 
ent Income. The attention of Young Men, 
particularly Young Men starting in business, 
Is especially sought. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Co. of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company 
by the State of New Jersey 


John F. Dryden 
President 


Home Office: 
Newark, N. J. 


Send Coupon and obtain Full Information 
regarding Money Making Opportunities 
in Your City. Please seyd me free copy of 
‘Careers for Coming Men’? and Endowment 
Booklet. 
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Our Customers 


3 5 Y E A R Have Tested 


Iowa Farm Mortgages without a loss 


List issued monthly. Will mail to any address 
Home office established 1871. 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, lowa Falls, IOWA 
(Incorporated Capital $250,000) 


810 Hartford Building, Chicago 
501 John Hancock Building, B»; 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK, UNDERTAKER 


1313 Vine Sf., Philadelphia Telephone 


STENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices moderate 


MARY M. KITE 


0% Lippincott Building, ‘12th and Filber? Sts., Phila. 


% . § Bell, Walnut 52-10 
Telephones : Keystone Race 70-09 
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116 S. 15th Street Philadelphia 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 
Wall Paper and 


Decorations 
Window Shades [Made to Order 


502 Spring Garden St., Philadelphis 


JOSEPH G. FOGG 
-Undertakerand Embalmer 


S. W. Cor. Sixteenth and Race Sts. 
’Phone, Spruce 44-38-A. PHILADELPHIA 
Suburban orders promptly attended to. 


Kitchen Outfits 


For City and Country Homes 
All Housefurnishing Goods 
J. FRANKLIN MILLER 


1626 CHESTNUT STREET 
All Goods Delivered Free 


REGORYS. 


SEEDS 


If you have never planted them, 
try them this year. They never 
disappoint—they grow—they 
yield. Always sold under three 
guarantees, insuring freshness, 
purity and reliability. For this 
reason, thousands of farmers, 
gardeners and planters, both in 
the United States and Canada, 
plant Gregory’s Seeds exclu- 
sively, Our new 
Catalog contains 
many suggestions / 
and directions—the 
fruit of fifty years’ 
experience in the 
seed business. 
3.3.H. Gregory & Son! 

Marblehead, Hass. 


LOGAN TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


OFFICERS 


Rowland Coinly, 
President 
Hugh Mcllvain, 
1st Vice-Pres, 
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William Bradway. 
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tastefully marked, according to the very best ideas of Bible marking. 


sages which treat of the 
general theme into classes. 


testing the accuracy of the classification, and I found it complete in every } 
instance. \4 


These beautiful printed red lines and letters are guides to the great 
cempie of the Bible. 


school teachers, to all Y. M.C. A. members, and also to the members of 
the Epworth League or Christian Endeavor, and, indeed, to all Bible 


C. B. BLACKALL, Zditor of Periodicals, 
Pub’n Society + 
seems to be lacking in nothing either mechanical or otherwise 

as a practical aid. 


The Christian Workers’ Bible is bound in fine Morocco, 
Divinity Circuit, with pe epre edges; round corners, 
gold edges with red underneath. Si 

inches, beautifully printed in large, 


The Christian Workers’ Bible will be SENT 
FREE for examination, all charges prepaid. 


If it does not please you, return it at our expense. If it 
does please you, remit special price. 


Published at $4.75, but for quick introduc- 


tion and for a limited time we offer it at the 
SPECIAL PRICE of $750 


Cut out the coupon opposite and mail today. 


INTERNATIONAL BIBLE PRESS 
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By an entirely new plan, a thread of red ink running 
from Genesis to Revelation binds in one harmonious | 
whole each leading topic. All the precious truth i} 
which lie hidden under a mass of unconnectec } 
matter and escape the mere Bible reader are brough | 
to light and tied together. In the ‘International’, } 


Christian Workers’ Bible 


the Rev. Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D., the popula f 
authority on Bible themes, has arranged on this pla 


Three Thousand Selected Texts 


The Christian Workers’ Bible is not for a specie 
class but for all who read the Scriptures. 


Prominent people’s opinions of the Christian Workers’ Bible: 


JOHN WANAMAKER: I have received the marvelously beautifi | 
and complete work —“ International Christian Workers’ Bible.” Itisa 
advance of anything hitherto attempted in making the Bible usable fc 

| 


Christian Workers. 


LYMAN ABBOTT: This edition will be valuable to Christian Worke 
in their endeavor to get at the teaching of the Bible on great spiritu 
themes directly and immediately, and not through the medium of con 
mentaries and theological treatises. ! 


REV. JAMES A. WORDEN, D. D., LL. D., Supt. Sabbath-Scho| | 
Training, Presbyterian Board of Sunday-School Works Ip this bea’ | 
tiful “International ’ Christian Workers’ Bible, a specimen of the fine’ 1 
typography, l have a complete copy of the Scriptures accurately a1 


Doctor Hurlbut has 


been especially happy in deciding upon those pa) 
theme of salvation, and upon his division of th 
I went through the Christian Workers’ Bib 


‘This volume must prove a treasure to all Sabbath- 


American Baptist 
It seems to me this Bible is indispensable. It 
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To know, as I have not yet known, 
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OD 25c 


qa > Money back if 
— gee not satisfied 
Enough choice seeds and bulbs to plant a complete flower- 
garden—all at a give-away price to induce trial orders, and 
show the quality of our stock. Read this splendid list 


20 Pkis, Seed 
} 1 pkt. Mary Semple Asters.4 colors , 1 pkt. Giant Verbena Mixed 
© Alyssum, Little Gem ** Umbrella Plant 

Carnation, Marguerite | «Double Chinese Pink 
Forget-me-not, Victoria “California Sweet } ea 
Hibiscus Crimson Eye | Washington Weeping Palm 
Poppy American Flag | «* Bouquet Chryeanthemum 
Vblox Drummondii “Japan Morning Glory 
Pansies 10 colors mixed Petunia Hybrid 
Nicotiana Sanderae, New Roses New Climbing 
Heliotrope, Mixed Lovely Butterfly Flower 


15 Summer Flowering Bulbs 
1 Begonia Splendens; 1 Summer Flowering Hyacinth , 1 Double Pear) 
Tuberose; 3 Butterfly Gladiolus; 2 Hybrid Gladiolus; 2 Montbretias; 
2 Cinnamon Vines ; 2 Hardy Wind Flowers ; 1 New Pedigree Canna 
Check worth 25 cents 
, On your first $1 order, alse our 136-page new Illustrated 
Flora] Guide. All theaboye for only 260, Orderto-day, & 
The Conard & Jones Co. 
& yGrowersof‘' Best Rosesin Americ; 


Box X West Grove, Pa. 
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Iowa Farm Mortgages without a loss 


List issued monthly. Will mail to any address 
Home office established 1871. 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, lowa Falls, IOWA 


(Incorporated Capital $250,000) 


310 Hartford Building, Chicago 
501 JohnHancock Building, Boston 


Incredible 


Isn’t it incredible that we could serve hundreds of investors 
for thirty-one years without loss or complaint, and fail to 
satisfy you? 

This unbroken success is founded on conservatism. We 
predicate all on safety. Write and inquire about our first 
mortgages, yielding six per cent interest net. 


PERKINS & COMPANY, Lawrence, Kansas 
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denly?’?’ Free booklet. = 


No importunity. 
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REGORY’S SEEDS on: eines. 
Sold under three warrants. Write for our new cata- 
logue—FREE, 
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By an entirely new plan, a thread of red ink running 
from Genesis to Revelation binds in one harmonious 
whole each leading topic. All the precious truths 
which lie hidden under a mass of unconnected 
matter and escape the mere Bible reader are brought 
to light and tied together. In the ‘International’’ 


Christian Workers’ Bible 


the Rev. Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D., the popular 
authority on Bible themes, has arranged on this plan 


Three Thousand Selected Texts 


The Christian Workers’ Bible is not for a special 
class but for all who read the Scriptures. 


Prominent people’s opinions of the Christian Workers’ Bible: 


JOHN WANAMAKER: I have. received the marvelously beautiful 
and complete work —‘ International Christian Workers’ Bible.” It is an 
advance of anything hitherto attempted in making the Bible usable for 
Christian Workers. 7 


LYMAN ABBOTT: This edition will be valuable to Christian Workers 
in their endeavor to get at the teaching of the Bible on great spiritual 
themes directly and immediately, and not through the medium of com- 
inentaries and theological treatises. 


REV. JAMES A. WORDEN, D. D., LL. D., Supt, Sabbath-School 
Training, Presbyterian Board of Sunday-School Work: In this beau- 
tiful “ International ’’ Christian Workers’ Bible, a specimen of the finest 
typography, T have a complete copy of the Scriptures accurately and 

tastefully marked, according to the very best ideas of Bible marking. 

Doctor Hurlbut has been especially happy in deciding upon those: pas- 
sages which treat of the theme of salvation, and upon his division of this 

general theme into classes. I went through the Christian Workers’ Bible 
testing the accuracy of the classification, and I found it complete in every 
Instance, 

These beautiful printed red lines and letters are guides to the great 
cempie of the Bible. ‘(his volume must prove a treasure to all Sabbath- 
school teachers, to all Y. M.C. A. members, and also to the members of 

he Epworth League or Christian Endeavor, and, indeed, to all Bible 
readers. 


C. B. BLACKALL, Editor of Periodicals, American Baptist 
Pub’n Society: It seems to me this Bible is indispensable. It 
seems to be lacking in nothing either mechanical or otherwise 
as a practical aid. 
_ The Christian Workers’ Bible is bound in fine Morocco, 
Divinity Circuit, with overlappin edges; round corners, 
gold edges with red underneath. Size of page, 844x54 


inches, beautifully printed in large, clear type on extra 
fine paper. 


‘The Christian Workers’ Bible will be SENT 
FREE for examination, all charges prepaid. 


If it does not please you, return it at our expense. If it 
does please you, remit special price. 


Published at 


$4.75, but for quick introduc: 
tion and for a limited time we offer it at the $7 50) 
SPECIAL PRICE of | 4 

Cut out the coupon opposite and mail today. 
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“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 


Vou. XIV. 


PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 7, 1907. 


SOME BY-PRODUCTS OF LIFE. 
The greatest and most precious things in our lives 
are not things which we aim at and get by direct 
pursuit; they are by-products. They come to us 

_ while we are seeking something else. 

Friendship is one of the noblest of these 
by-products. Nobody makes it the main business of 
life to gain friendships. We do not go about with the 
fell purpose of seeing how many hearts we can con- 

~ quer, or how long a list we can gather of those who 

_ open the window of their souls to us. 

Deep, rich, abiding friendships are not made by 
design, or by calculation, or by conquest. They come 
as happy surprises while we are pursuing the 
A boy goes to school. His 
Main aim is an education. He pays his money 
because he wants to learn, and expand, and gain 
mental power. He goes to the institution with one 
supreme thought: to learn what that institution can 
teach him. But he soon discovers that almost uncon- 
% sciously something has been happening to him there. 

_ Things he never paid for come to him. Friendships 
have been silently forming. He has begun to share 

his life with another fellow, and the other fellow has 
been learning to share on his part. At first, it does 
| 4 hot seem very momentous, but it is momentous—few 

_ things more so. There is no other path which leads 
so directly into the very secret of life itself as 
genuine friendship, ripening into love. Without it 
_ nobody can be a real person. As soon as he begins to 
give himself out to another person he begins to find 

himself. Wis own nature grows larger and richer. 

‘Something more important than the lore of books 

comes to him. He learns through friendship, as he 

learns nowhere else, how to make his life fit in with 
another life, how to suppress himself, how to give 
and take, how to be a part and not a solitary whole. 

In fact, friendship is the best revelation there is of 

the real nature of religion—the life of sharing; of 

teceiving and giving; of forgetting self in the love of 

‘another ; of the widening and sweetening of life 

hrough the attraction of a Person who loves us and 

gives Himself to us. 

There have been friendships formed this year 

v hich will make all earth, and even heaven tov, differ- 

nt to us forever. They will grow and ripen with 


ordinary aims of life. 


fete RG AEE x 


the years; they will unfold our lives and bring 
fragrance into them. But it has all come without 
money and without price. It has cost no fee. It has 
fallen on us as silently as the dew while we have been 
busily seeking other things. It is one of the rich 
by-products of life. 

Happiness is another by-product. It is not got by 
direct search. It is an old story that the pleasure- 
seeker never finds his quest. You see these eager 
seekers in all parts of the earth. They “post o’er land 
and ocean without rest,” and they go from one defeat 
to another. The trouble is that you cannot get hap- 
piness by directly seeking it. To get it one must for- 
get it, or better, to get it one must live for something 
else. Our high moments of happiness come when we 
are absorbed in some definite aim, and are caught up 
Stop at such 
a moment and set your mind on the pleasure, and 
you always lose it. To borrow a figure, it is like 
catching a snowflake in your warm hand; as soon as 


with enthusiasm for some attainment. 


you examine it, it is a waterdrop, and no longer a 
snowflake. It is lke trying to turn on the electric 
light to see what the dark is like. It is like stopping 
a top to see what the motion is like. The way to be 
happy, 1s to forget oneself in the work, the tasks, the 
interests of life, and let the pleasure come as 
by-product. The more absorbing interests you have 
the more happiness. 
in some far-away Hesperides, not in ocean travel, or 
on foreign soil. It is in the common, simple every- 
day things of life. The person who has learned to 
see the simple beauties of nature; in the fields, in the 
woods, in the brooks, and in the rocks, can be happy 


The source of happiness is not 


anywhere. The happiest man to-day in the world is 
a busy worker in some out-of-the-way place, who is 
realizing his life through his daily toil, and who finds 
his supreme joy in the work of his hands. The hap- 
piest woman among us is not president of some 
society of dames, or champion bridge-whist player, 
but a mother, who is forgetting herself in tender, 
loving care of a half-dozen children, and who 
is pouring out all she has to make them realize her 
fine expectations. 

Highest of all human achievements is character. 
It is the very goal and terminus of the long process of 


creation. But this, again, comes in as a by-product, 
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No person makes his character by aiming at it. It 
as made by the way one does his ordinary day’s work. 
As one of our finest singers has put it: 


“Forenoon and afternoon and night !—Forenoon 
And afternoon and night !—Forenoon, and—what? 
The empty song repeats itself: No more? 

Yea, that is life: make this forenoon sublime, 
This afternoon a psalm, this night a prayer 

And time is conquered and thy crown is won.” 


Tell the truth, even in the minutest things of daily 
life, and, before you know it, you will have formed 
the habit of truth telling. You need not worry about 
your character ; men will learn to count on your word 
as they count on the multiplication table. Do the 
piece of work now before you, just as well as it is in 
you to do it, and, all unconsciously, you will find the 
habit growing to put your best power into everything 
you do, and some fine day the world will turn to you 
as an expert to be trusted. The holiest saint in all 
the world got his saintliness not by aiming at it, or by 
dreaming of halos and golden crowns, but by prac- 
ticing love and generosity and sacrifice in a busy life 
just like yours and mine. When he saw suffering, he 
set himself to relieve it; when he discovered selfish- 
ness in his own nature, he conquered it; when he saw 
a duty before his eyes, he did it, until, almost with- 
out knowing it, his whole nature set toward actions 
that are heroic and beneficent. Men found they could 
count on him. Whether we like it or not, we are 
weaving our destiny now, and out of the common- 
place material of these present days and hours 
we are making a momentous by-product—our own 


character. Reais. 


EDITORIAL NOTE. 

The National Government is collecting statistics 
from all the religious bodies in the United States. 
The reports are to be based upon figures for 1906. 
There are fourteen points of inquiry, among which 
are, the date when meeting was established, number 
of buildings belonging to meeting, seating capacity of 
meeting house, value, indebtedness, language in 
which services are conducted, number and salary of 


_ within my memory, the station of Elder, to which 


_ This may sound harsh; and, while it contains an ele | 


_ Statement of the duties of the Eldership and Pastoral 


_ elders and overseers of each congregation constitute 


| 4 general oversight of the shepherding of the flock, to. 
_be watchful of the interests of absent members, to. 


ministers, number of members, and statistics of 
Bible schools. Instructions and blanks have been 
sent to all monthly meeting correspondents, whose 
names are printed in their yearly meeting minutes. 
Unfortunately, these lists are not complete, and some | 
addresses are incorrect. It would greatly aid the | 
officials, if concerned Friends would see to it that 
their monthly meeting is properly reported. Her- 
man Newman, 1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, is 
the Government agent for (Orthodox) Friends. All 
communications should be promptly sent to him. 


_ over the associate members, and encourage them 


It is very important that these reports be made as | 
promptly and as full as possible, since the time for _ 
gathering the statistics is limited, and the Govern- — 
ment figures will be based solely upon the reports sent _ 
in. There will be no charitable statistician to make — 
“estimates” for delinquent meetings. = 


[For Tue American Frienp.] 
THE PASTORAL COMMITTEE. 


BY MARY M. HOBBS. 


In the original polity.of our denomination, so far 
as I can discover, the Elders were chosen from the | 
most discerning, spiritual-minded, and concerned ! 
Friends (which word means active and helpful, as — 
well as thoughtful), for the purpose of looking after 
the membership and caring for the ministry. 
Stephen Crisp, in the olden time, was the ideal Elder, 
The ministers traveled about too much to have care of 
the flock, and the Elders were to perform the pastoral 


duties of visiting the members, encouraging all, and, 


Ae a 
at the same time, exercising a watchful care over the | 
teaching of the ministers. This was the ideal. 


There was a gradual decline in practice until, 


persons were “raised,” became largely a station of | 
honor, rather than of service. Persons who were well - 
connected, who stood well, who wore plain clothes 
and went to meeting pretty regularly, were, in due — 
time, “raised,” whether they did anything else or not. 


ment of criticism, it is not here used as such; but is 
stated merely as fact—historical fact—and is a link 
in the development of certain later day connections. | 

There were a few “living Elders,” but so far as my 
observation goes, the functions for which they were | 
intended were largely neglected. , If there were no | 
other reason for being thankful for our Uniform Dis | 
cipline, there was sufficient ground in the clear 


Committee. Part II, Chapter V, Section 9, states | 


how this committee is composed: “The ministers, | 


| 
its Pastoral Committee. The monthly meeting may | 
also appoint other members to co-operate with them in | 
this work.” Part IV, Chapter I, Section 1, defines 
the work: “It is the duty of this committee to have | 


visit families of attenders of meeting. to extend a 
special care to those attenders who are not members, 
and invite them to join in membership when they are | 
prenared to do so. Thev shall extend a watchful care | 
to || 
become active members as soon as they are pope | 
to do so. 
“Section 2. The Pastoral Committee shall receive 
anvlications for membership, examine each case car 
fully, and act upon it as provided in Section 1, Cha = 
tert, Part Lin” 7 
The first clause of this statement, “It is the duty 
of this committee to have a general oversight of the 


4 
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_ ghepherding of the flock,” calls at once into play the 
specific duties of the eldership, which are defined in 
Part II, Chapter VIII, Paragraphs 2 and 3: ‘‘Min- 
 isters and Elders are associated in the spiritual care 
_ of the flock, and they should jointly feel the responsi- 

bility of the spiritual condition of the membership 
and the congregation. Elders are to co-operate with, 


/ encourage and strengthen the ministers, in both min- 


isterial and pastoral work, facilitate their labors, pro- 
mote their usefulness, have an oversight of the public 
ministrations of the Gospel, assist therein as the 
spiritual needs of the congregation may require, and 
extend such advice and counsel to ministers as circum- 
stances may demand. Elders should have quick 
_ spiritual discernment for the proper performance of 
their duties; a good understanding of the Scriptures 
and of the doctrines of the Christian religion, and a 


7 knowledge of the position and purposes of our branch 


of the Church. They are tenderly to encourage 
those who may take any part in public meetings for 

worship and who give evidence of true spiritual exer- 
ise, and they are to restrain such as do not give such 

evidence. They are prayerfully to seek to discern 
the spiritual gifts that any may receive, and to 
‘encourage their exercise and development in every 
| proper way. They are to see that opportunities for 
such service are conveniently afforded. Feeling the 

weight of the responsibilities rest upon them, Elders 


duties, and it is helpful to have them give public 
endorsement to the ministry, as way may open 
therefor, when the truth has been satisfactorily pre- 
» sented. 
“Elders are tenderly to advise with members of the 
congregation as to their spiritual condition, and, in 
the freedom of brotherly love, endeavor to aid in the 
attainment of a high standard of Christian life.” 
_ This is rather a formidable list of requirements 
for the individual, but they are set forth with no 
uncertain sound, and are stated in such a manner that 
there is no chance of misunderstanding them. They 
are plainly to consider the needs of the people, pro- 


the ministry, and discern spiritual gifts, provide ways 
of developing such as are bestowed, and watch over 
the spiritual interest of the congregation, both of the 
older and vounger. 
While the Meeting on Ministry and Oversight may 
not include all of the Pastoral Committee, the latter 
does include all of the former, so that the duties of 
these two are usually identical. There are regular 
stated times for holding the meeting, and particular 
business reports for it to make out, while the com- 
“mittee can be called at any time, and its actions are 
not minuted until they reach the reports of the meet- 


# ing. It is wise for the committee to select a chair- 


'man and a secretary, so that the business may be 


| attended to expeditiously and orderly. 


In Paragraphs 2 and 4, of Section 1, Chapter 


}) XTV, Part IT, there is this added duty: “The Local 
| Mecting on Ministry and Oversight shall have care | 
! 


_will be prayerful in the active performance of their — 


vide for their instruction and edification; care for | 


of the ministry and the religious work of the congre- 
gations. 

“Where particular meetings feel the need of the 
special service of ministers, the initiative in the 
arrangement therefor shall be taken by the Pastoral 
Committee of the congregation. They shall submit 
their proposal to the monthly meeting for its action.” 

Section Il, Paragraph 4: “The Quarterly Meet- 
ing on Ministry and Oversight shall have the general 
care of the pastoral work within its limits. Jt shall 
be diligent and judicious in devising measures and 
means for the promotion of spiritual life and godli- 
ness, and it shall give special attention to new con- 
gregations, weaker meetings, and those without a 
ministry.” 

From all this, it is clear that the Pastoral Com- 
mittee is, by far, the most important of the work- 
ing forces of the church. Its power is creative and 
initiative, but not legislative or executive. The 
monthly meeting is the central power and must pass 
upon the suggestions of the committee. 

Does any one fear, that with so much power vested 
in a few, we are in danger of losing our democratic 
manner of church government? Were the Pastoral 
Committee a permanent body, with members holding 
a life-time right within its circle, as did the Elders 
under the old discipline, there would be ground for 
this fear; but the yearly revision of the eldership, 
when the term of one-third of the number legally 
expires, gives to the monthly meeting more liberty 
than our old discipline allowed. Again, the commit- 
tee can settle nothing, and the meeting has ample 
opportunity to object to its action if it so desires. 
With these two provisos clearly before us, and the 
individual rights of each member to a voice in the 
decisions of the meeting maintained and utilized— 
(There is the danger. We are so hypocritical that 
we will sit still in meeting and allow things to be 
earried, to which we will object as soon as the con- 
cluding minute is read, and over which we are not 
then too timid to censure and upbraid our friends), 
we need not sacrifice any of our freedom. But even 
with these restrictions, the committee cannot but be 
regarded as a most beneficial factor in our meetings. 
It is composed, if appointed according to the disci- 
pline, of the most spiritual and capable persons in the 
meeting—persons who know the needs of to-day and 
who also know and reverence the past, and are try- 
ing to so study and understand the principles of our 
profession as to bring their life-giving power to the 
people untrammeled with ecclesiastical or sectarian 
swaddling clothes. 

One of the great stumbling stones of the past has 
been that the Elders knew little, if any more, of our 
history, and had no more comprehension of the phil- 
osophy of Quakerism than the rest of the congrega- 
tion. This one point should be carefully considered 
in appointing Elders. We should know that they are 
familiar with the conditions under which our denom- 
ination arose, and that they are acquainted with the 
principles for which we stand. External conformity 
is no longer a criterion. It never was a safe guide; 
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and to imagine that an adherence to forms of dress 
and language indicates a knowledge of the great 
truths which called the denomination into existence, 
is to take the rind for the orange. 

- The Pastoral Committee, being a comparatively 
small and select body, can discuss all questions  per- 
taining to the welfare of the society in a calm and 
deliberate manner, and thus the consensus of opin- 
ion can be more easily arrived at than in the large and 
less carefully-informed body. It then becomes the 
duty of the committee to consider the whole range of 
spiritual matters—the life and conduct of the mem- 
bers, their growth in grace, the conversion of those 
outside, the associate members, the teaching they are 
receiving, the Bible teaching in schools and families, 
their instruction in the doctrines of the Christian 
religion as professed by us as a church (this actually 
receives almost no attention and is a very vital mat- 
ter), to. care for and provide for the ministry, to see 
that the ministerial teaching is suited to the needs 
and not allow one or two self-deceived enthusiasts to 
ruin a meeting and cause the people to turn elsewhere 
for instruction and edification, as has been frequently 
the case in the past. God can guide eight or ten peo- 
ple who are looking to Him quite as unmistakably as 
He can a single individual. It is necessary for the 
Gospel to be preached to the people, for the young and 
inexperienced to have line upon line and precept upon 
precept. If no one in the meeting can be discerned 
to have received this gift, it becomes the duty of the 
Pastoral Committee to seek elsewhere to find one 
whom God has sent. This action sounds subversive, 
of Quaker principles, but let us examine it and see 
which is subversive, this method, or the old one of 
allowing the meeting to die for lack of a teaching 
ministry. 

(To be continued.) 


AN INTERVIEW WITH THE POPE. 


[The following newspaper sketch gives us a unique 
picture of the Roman Pontiff, very different from 
that to which we are accustomed. Some of our read- 
ers are acquainted with Georgina King-Lewis, a min- 
ister of London Yearly Meeting.—Ed. | : 

That distinguished Quaker lady, Mrs. King-Lewis, 
who has done so much to relieve the unhappy 
Christians of the Turkish Empire, has recently 
returned from a visit to Rome, undertaken for the 
purpose of laying before Pope Pius X. the true story 
of the Congo outrages. A private audience was 
arranged through a French Roman Catholic lady, 
who is a friend of Mrs. King-Lewis. The major- 
domo of the Vatican, Mgr. Besleti, was asked whether 
it would be necessary for the Quaker lady to kneel to 
the Pope and kiss his ring. He replied that he was 
sure the Holy Father would never wish his visitors to 
go against conscience. 

The interview took place on a Sunday morning. 
The ladies were ushered through a series of State 
apartments by Mgr. Bisleti, who, after opening the 


| it translated into Italian, and would read it without 


It was a handsomely furnished apartment, with white 
silk curtains and crimson-covered chairs. The Pop 
sat on a high throne-like seat in front of a large writ- 
ing-table, which was covered with books and vaperdl 
He rose as his visitors appeared, and, after giving | 
them his hand, invited them to sit beside him. The! 

story of the Congo natives was interpreted to the | 
Pope by the friend who accompanied Mrs. King- | 
Lewis. He listened with close attention, and with | 
evident interest. Before entering on this subject, the | 
English visitor had presented to the Pope a copy of | 
her book on Turkey, bound in white vellum. The | 
Pope received it graciously, and said he would have | 


door of the Pope’s room, left them alone rth white 


delay. i 
Mrs. King-Lewis illustrated her Congo story by 
showing to his Holiness copies of Mr. Morel’s — 
pictures of the poor mutilated natives of the Congo” 
Free State. He took these in his hand, and said | 
repeatedly, “Poor things! Poor things!” He then 
put the photograph away, along with the book on Tur- 
key, as if he meant to examine them again. When 
the narrative was finished, he said that he was much 
grieved to hear of these evil deeds, and that he would | 
use his influence to prevent them. “You may be { 
assured I will do all I can.” When Mrs. King-Lewis 
was leaving, the Pope pressed her hand warmly. He 
was looking anxious and careworn, for it was too evi- | 
dent that the French crisis is causing him serious | 
anxiety. He has a kindly and strong face, but there | 
can be no doubt his great responsibilities have told — 
upon his health. Mrs. King-Lewis doubts whether he 
is, personally, in any way responsible for the attitude 
of the Vatican towards the French Government. She | 
believes that he has resigned political administration 
to officials such as Cardinal Merry del Val. | 
A week after Mrs. King-Lewis had her audience — 
with the Pope, the bomb exploded at St. Peter’s. | 
Mgr. Bisleti came to tell the Pope of the alarming | 
incident. He at once asked, “Is anyone killed or 
injured?” “No.” “Tas the building suffered ?” 
“No.” “Then let us kneel down and pray to God for | 
the poor misguided man.” Many will hope that the 
visit of this Quaker lady may induce the Pope to 
put pressure on the Belgian Government to end the | 
outrages which have been so long a disgrace to civ- 
ilization. q 


For THe AMERICAN FRIEND, 
A MOUNTAIN TOP EXPERIENCE. 


BY RAYMOND 8S. HOLDING. 


Mounting the missionary horse, last Thursday, F | 
started to hold my first services at the two out-stations | 
in the mountains, Potrero and Catorce. 

Strapped on behind the saddle was a blanket, while 
my overcoat hung across the horn of the saddle. The’ 
afternon was all that one could wish for. The clear- 
ness of the temperature, and the desert appearance’ 
reminded me of the American desert. The only sign | 
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of a breeze was an occasional column of dust borne 
by a whirlwind, straight up to great heights, soon 
to disappear in the afternon’s glaring sunlight. Far 
off to the left some herdsmen tended their flocks. 

“Numerous irrigation ditches ran hither and thither, 
though long since parched and dry as several months 
have passed since it has rained. 

Thus plodding along, the first hour brought me 
quite to the foothills well above the plain from which 
] had started. 


the time, the rocky bed of a river which reflected the 
sun’s rays with double fury. 

By the end of the second hour I was riding in the 
shadow of the mountains that towered high around 
me, almost closing me in on every side. Looking 
back, once more, over the road I had ascended, I could 
see far over the place from where I started and even 
on to the other side where mountains rose to meet 
the clouds. But night was creeping on and bringing 
a penetrating cold air, so I hastened on over hills and 
_ across ravines, and at five o’clock arrived at Potrero. 
It was soon time for the preaching services, and 
the people began to gather in nearly an hour before 
the time. By seven o’clock about thirty were gathered 
around the table where the Bible and a number of 
_ hymn-books were lying. Then for an hour and a 
half God graciously blessed us in prayer, song, Scrip- 
ture lessons and testimony. There were very few 
_ present who did not give some form of expression. 
_ The vigorous and unceasing persecution of the Roman 
Catholic priest has brought out some fine types of 
_ Christian character. ; 

_ On the following morning, I started on foot to the 
mouth of the tunnel, about a mile distant, passed 


_ reaching Catorce about noon. To undertake to 
describe picturesque Catorce would be only to beggar 
description. Far up among a group of mountain 
_ peaks, that rise abruptly on either side to dizzy 
heights, with zig-zag streets that. are literally stand- 
| ing on end, one looks over dizzy precipices into yawn- 
_ ing canyons, beholding sights that actually hold one 
_ spellbound with awe; listening to narrations of the 
_ peculiar history of the score or more of mines that 
_ramify the mountains in every direction. To look away 
upon mountain peaks and see numerous altars erected 
to an unknown God is to have one’s senses entirely 
awakened. 
_ As I was sitting in company with one of the con- 
__verts, listening to the interesting things he had to 
tell me, I finally ventured to ask what so many shrines 
meant on the various peaks. After he had told me of 
_ the idolatrous practices I took out my Testament and 
read Paul’s “To an unknown God,” which was quite 
an acceptable lesson for my friend. 
The shadows of night were again creeping on, and 
with it a disagreable cold breeze. God renewed our 
blessing again at the usual hour. Besides the believers 
in Catorce, three men came over from Potrero, add- 
ing their prayers and testimonies to others. Though 
they had to leave at four o’clock the following morn- 


Then the road became very tortuous, | 
and the hills grew more rugged following, most of | 


_ through the tunnel, another mile, on a little tram ear, | 


ing, in order to get back to their work, they said they 
were well repaid for their effort. 

On my return trip the next morning, a convert 
promised to walk over the mountain summit with me 
and down on the other side, instead of through the 
tunnel. At seven o’clock we were winding our way 
around the summit. Once having gained the highest 
point on the trail we sat down to rest for the rarefied 
air had its effects as well as the violent exericse of 
climbing. But the sight that greeted us was well 
worth while. That distance lends enchantment, was 
amply verified. So far away were the mountains 
that rose on either side that they seemed to blend with 
the clouds. 

Then came the descent, the most difficult part of 
all, and it was with reluctance that I consented to 
descend to the plain below. One very pleasant mem- 
ory of the descent still remains with me, that of a 
meeting with a poor, decrepit, old man, who was 
struggling along up the mountain, with two canes, but 
his progress was slow because of his helpless, diseased 
condition. Before we reached him, he became 
exhausted, and dropped down on a stone to rest. We, 
too, being tired, seated ourselves near him and heard 
what he had to say. His condition was that of the 
blind, lame, halt and lepers, who called on Christ for 
help. So, with my Testament, I pointed the way to 
the Great Physician, by reading John 3, a few verses 
from Romans, ete., also quoted from Isaiah, “Though 
your sins be as searlet.” The dear old man laid down 
his canes, and we all kneeled to pray. Between sobs 
and tears, he prayed to God, asking pardon and 


_ strength. It was difficult for him to realize that there 


was a real High Priest in Heaven pleading for him, 
but finally he said he believed. He promised to be 
at our next meeting to tell us how God had pardoned 
him and given him new life. 

Mexico, what a needy field! Simple, kind-hearted 
people, held under the cruel rule of the priesthood 
and denied the very Gospel of salvation, and, too 
often, because we, the evangelical Church of Christ, . 
are resting peacefully waiting for someone else to 
march to the front. 

My trip home was over the same mountainous road, 
but it was for me a mountain-top experience all the 
way, and [I still feel the exhilarating effects of the 
rarefied mountain air, as well as a closer walk with 
my Master, and a spiritual uplift. 

Cedral, 8S. L. P., Mexico, First month 2, 1907. 


I was at Collamore’s the other day, and they 
showed me a wonderful vase, made in the Royal pot- 
tery in Russia, given by the Czar to his married 
daughter, and so coming through successive owners. 
into the hands of an American purchaser. It was 
beautiful in form, in color, and in exquisite decora- 
tion, yet it had been made out of simple well-selected 
clay. And I said as I looked upon it, ‘If an artist 
can make such ‘a work of beauty out of common clay, 
what cannot God make out of a common mortal, if 
the mortal will only give God a chance and allow him- 
self to be made ?”—Lyman Abbott. 
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[Second month. 


“NOT DIVIDED.” 


Cynics are prone to sneer when Christian congre- 
~~ e d, Christian Soldiers,” and 
gations sing “Onwar aristian Soldiers,” and come 
to the lines, 


“We are not divided, 
All one body we.” 


They point jeeringly at the number of separate denom- 
inations which make up the Church, and ask us to 
behold the very obvious refutation of our profession. 
And yet our inconsistency may not be quite so marked 
as they would have us think. Evidently the Rev. 
Sabine Baring-Gould was not conscious of any such 
incongruity when he wrote the hymn, though the 
denominations were as plentiful in his day as in this. 


In fact, it seems to us that the unity he celebrates was | 


not simply a uniformity of external organizations. 
If we note the further language of the verse we shall 
see in what the oneness consists: 


“We are not divided, 
All one body we; 

One in hope and doctrine, 
One in charity.” 


Here we have, in the last two lines, the unity 
described and specified. It is the unity of a common 
hope, a common doctrine, and a common charity or 
love for each other and the world. And this unity is 
already here and has been here for many years. The 
author of the hymn realized it a half-century ago. 
Certainly the great Christian denominations share 
together the common hope of the salvation of the 
race, the ultimate victory of Christ over the world’s 
sin, the glorious inheritance of immortality and 
heaven. Certainly they hold the great creeds, con- 
fessions, doctrines of Christianity in unison; the mat- 
ters which individualize them are minor considera- 
tions of Church polity or some subsidiary aspects and 
interpretations of specific doctrines. Certainly they 
are at one in the movements of their hearts in fra- 
ternal love for each other and in philanthropic 
impulse toward humanity, and this emotion is broad- 
ening and intensifying and becoming more hearty 
and sincere with every year. And this is surely a 
true and genuine unity. 

It has always seemed to us an unwarranted 
assumption, on the part of those who see nothing but 


evil in denominations, to quote Jesus’ prayer—‘Holy . 


Father, keep them in Thy name which Thou hast 
given Me, that they may be one, even as We are 
eo * 4 that they may all be one, even as Thou, 
Father, art in Me, and I in Thee, that they also may 
be one in Us’—as if it evidently and undeniably 
referred to an external uniformity and unification. 
Without going into the mode of relationship between 
Christ and the Father, we simply say here that 
Christ’s language does not seem to us to have that 
import. Christ’s unity with the Father was not a 
corporeal one. His prayer is substantially and 
essentially answered by a unity in the spirit—“one in 
hope and doctrine, one in charity’—such as now 


exists among the aay Fiotiee of Christendom and is | 


constantly spreading and strengthening and mani- — 


festing itself in practical confederation and co-opera- 


tion. More and more they are interesting themselves | 
in each other, rejoicing in each other’s success, pray- 


ing for each other, ceasing jealousies and antag- 


onisms, becoming convinced that the progress of each — 


is the triumph and congratulation of all, and that — 

there is but one Captain of the Lord’s hosts, one 

Immanuel’s banner, one foe, and one final victory. 
As the hymn has it: 


“Like a mighty army 
Moves the Church of God.” 


But an army is composed of infantry, artillery, and 
cavalry, and is furthermore divided into corps, 
divisions, brigades, regiments, battalions, and com- 
panies. And yet, though each component part may 


have an individuality of its own and its special officer 


in command, it is nevertheless one “mighty army.” 
And so it is in the Church of God. The various 
denominations are “giving diligence to keep the unity 
of the Spirit in the bond of peace,” knowing that 
“there is one body, and one Spirit * * one hope 
hee one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one 
God and Father of all, who is over all, and through 
all, and in all.” And this “unity of the Spirit’ was 
remarkably manifested in the recent convention of 
the Ohio Federation of Churches, as it was previously 
in the great national gathering in New York City 
of the evangelical Protestant bodies in the interests 
of, federation and unity. 


“At the sign of triumph 
Satan’s host doth flee; 
On then, Christian soldiers, 

On to victory! 
Hell’s foundations quiver 
At the shout of praise; 
Brothers, lift your voices, 
Loud your anthems raise.” 


—Western Christian Advocate. 


All the great and wise and good among mankind, 
all the benefactors of the human race, whose names I 
read in the world’s history, and the still greater num- 
bers of those whose good deeds have outlived their 
names—all those have labored for me. I have en- 
tered into their harvest. I walk the green earth 
which they inhabited. I tread in their footsteps, 
from which blessings grow. I can undertake the sub- 
lime task which they once undertook, the task of mak- 
ing our common brotherhood wiser and happier. I 
can build forward, where they were forced to leave 
off; and bring nearer to perfection the great edifice 
which they left uncompleted. And at length I, too, 
must leave it and go hence. Oh, this is the sublimest 
thought of all! I can never finish the noble task; 
therefore, so sure as this task is my destiny, I can 
never cease to work, and consequently never cease to 
be. What men call death cannot break off this task 
which is never-ending.—Longfellow. 

» 
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| THE SAINT OF SECOND AVENUE. 


At No. 492 Second Avenue, in New York city, 
| according to a writer in Pearson’s Magazine, there 
} ies a woman of eighty-five years, who, for fifty years, 
} oas not once risen from her bed, but who, through 
| all her sickness and infirmity, has been “carrying on 
| a life crusade against sin and misery that has made 
/ her name blessed and beloved in miles of crowded 
| tenements about her.” This is Bella Cooke, “The 
| Saint of Second Avenue.” The writer thus describes 
| the little home in which she rests, and the work in 
| which has been her pleasure for these fifty years: 

| It was not like the cell of a recluse, but a bright, 
| 20zy, little place, with a flowered carpet on the floor, 
and green walls, traced with cheerful patterns. Here 
| were wax flowers under a glass, there a picture of 
| Raphael’s Madonna; books, papers, sentimental odds 
jand ends scattered about, and the window-sills 
| srowded with blooming geraniums. 

In spite of the dull rumble of trains and the vis- 
}| ion of clothes-lines cluttered with fluttering garments 
|in the shut-in court-yard, there was something 
|} meffably sweet and clean and quieting in the room. 
| Over the white bed were the words, ‘“The Father 
|| Knoweth,” while the eye was haunted by the phrase, 

| ‘Kept by the Power of God.” 
‘}|) Looking on that meek face, I could not help 
‘| thinking of Nicholas Mae’s thrilling picture in the 
|| zreat Amsterdam gallery—a venerable Dutchwoman 
‘|| with a crust of bread on a battered table, her hands 
| folded, and her eyes raised thankfully to Heaven. 

| The wonderful, almost unbelievable thing about 
| Bella Cooke is that, in an era given over largely to 
| he love of money and pleasure, a time in which the 
churches have seen their congregations dwindling 
and charity become boastful, she has drawn to her 
bedside thousands of the poor, the sick, the aban- 
doned, and the sin-stained, and has melted the hearts 
vf the rich, so that she has been an almoner, teacher, 

md comforter to multitudes. Nor have the agonies 
of her afflicted body ever halted her ministry of love 
ind mercy. 

She has paid the rent of widows and orphans, 
slothed the naked, fed the hungry, sheltered betrayed 
zirls and led them to noble, useful lives, showered 
ys and other brightnesses upon wretched children, 
md all through the squalid human congeries of the 
enement districts spread messages of Christian hope 
| and Christian neighborliness. 

Millionaires and their wives and daughters have 
| 2ome to that quiet room to see how largely and how 
| a0bly life can be lived in spite of pain and poverty. 
| Bishops and clergymen have sat there for inspira- 
| ion. The King’s Daughters have gathered about the 
| ded to plan for the relief of the poor. The heads of 
‘| 3eat benevolent institutions have visited Bella 
| Sooke to catch the impulse of her brave spirit. The 
| Christian Herald has distributed food and clothing 
‘|*hrough her hands. And sometimes as many as 
| three thousand poor persons have been fed or clothed 
t or sheltered by her in a single year. 

|| Fifty years in bed—a bed of almost constant pain! 


Think of such a life and the possibilities it suggests— 
for Bella Cooke began her missionary work penniless 
and alone. 


This is not a sacred fable of the Middle Ages, but 
a true story of America to-day. You have but to 
go to 492 Second Avenue and swing back the shut- 
tered door on the second floor of the rear house to 
see Bella Cooke. She is always there. She has not 
stirred from that room since two years before Presi- 
dent Roosevelt was born. There is no lock to her 
door. It opens at the slightest touch.—Literary 
Digest. 


“THE HUNTINGTON HOME.” 


The yearly meeting of Friends for New England 
has established at Amesbury, Massachusetts, a board- 
ing home for Friends. The house and grounds were 
donated by Sarah Alice Huntington, with the pro- 
vision that she retain a residence there during her 
life. The house stands on rising ground about mid- 
way between the late home of the poet Whittier and 
the quiet cemetery where his mortal remains now 
rest. Adjoining is the “Captain’s Well,” made familiar 
by Whittier’s poem. Electric cars connecting 
Amesbury and Newburyport pass the door. Ag 
New England Friends are widely scattered, this loca- 
tion seems very fortunate. The board of care and 
relief have in charge the estate, which was formally 
opened in Fifth month, 1906, under the name of the 
“Huntington Home.” For “Whittier’s pilgrims” 
and those desiring a quiet and retired resting place, 
this home offers reasonable and comfortable enter- 
tainment. Before the house could be adapted to its 
present use it was necessary to build on a considerable 
addition. Our dear Friend, Olney T. Meader, so 
recently removed from our midst, gave much time 
and attention to this work, advanced funds, and was 
favored to live to see the home an accomplished fact. 
The present residents are an aged Friend, his wife 
and daughter, who rent three or four rooms for a 
nominal sum and carry on light housekeeping; Sarah 
Alice Huntington, who reserves a room or two; and 
three Friends, who are settled permanently. Anna 
M. Gove, secretary and treasurer of the board, gives 
her services as matron and general directress—liter- 
ally giving herself to this good work. While this 
home is a new undertaking for New England Yearly 
Meeting, it supplies a long felt want and has already 
justified its existence. Here, under one roof, may be 
seen three little homes affording shelter and comfort 
to the aged and those otherwise unprovided for. Sev- 
eral applicants are awaiting admission, but for lack 
of funds they cannot be received. Some Friends 
have contributed liberally, or it would have been 
impossible to have made even this beginning. Every 
expense is carefully watched, and it is hoped, with 
financial aid, the home will soon be self-supporting. 
Several homes of this kind established in and around 
Philadelphia and New York have been helped by 
bequests and permanent funds, so that financial prob- 
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lems have not interfered with their far-reaching use- 
fulness. It is earnestly hoped that the welfare of the 
“Huntington Home” will lie near the hearts of all 
New England Friends who appreciate and love the 
blessings and comforts of home. 


Providence, R. I., First month, 22nd, 1907. 


Che 4 International L Leann. ; 


FIRST QUARTER. 
SECOND MONTH 17, 1907. 


LOT’S CHOICE. 


Genesis 13: 


LESSON VII. 


I-13. 
Goipen TEx’t—Take heed and beware of covetousness. I,uke 12: 15. 


DAILY READINGS. 


Second-day, Second mo. 11.—Abram in Egypt. Gen. 12: 10-20. 

Third-day, Second mo. 12.—Lot’s Choice. Gen. 13: 1-13. 

Fourth-day, Second mo. 13.—Danger of riches. I Tim. 6: 17-21. 

Fifth-day, Second mo. 14.—Christians and unbelievers. II Cor. 6: 
14-18. 

4 Sixth- day, Second mo. 15.—The golden rule. Matt. 7: 7-1 

Seventh-day, Second mo. 16.—Exhortation to trust God. Ligh 37% 
I-20. 

First-day, Second mo. 17.—God’s great promises. II Pet. 1: 1-11. 


Time.—Uneertain, but probably within a few 
years after Abram’s entrance into Canaan; possibly 
about 2200 or 2300 B. C. 

Place—Near Bethel, about 12 miles north of 
Jerusalem. After the division, Abram went south, 
about 30 miles, to Hebron, and Lot went near the 
Dead Sea. 

Persons.—Abram 
Haran. 

The paragraphs intervening between the present 
lesson and the last should be read. The whole narra- 
tive (Gen. 12: 9-13: 13), is exceedingly picturesque. 
The narrator, in describing Abram’s sojourn in 
Egypt, does ‘not hesitate to represent Abram as 
yielding to fear and prevaricating in relation to 
Sarah. The Egyptian king, in this respect, 
superior to Abram. It is one of the characteristics of 
Scripture to be straightforward, even though a 
national hero may suffer. Witness this incident con- 
cerning Abram, and also the account of David. In 
contrast with the Egyptian episode, we have the inci- 
dent of the present lesson, which is so honorable to 
Abram—a beautiful picture of true unselfishness. 
That his conduct was rewarded, does not alter the 
case, for he had no knowledge of what was to come. 

Lot—“that righteous man,” as he is called in 2 
Peter (2: 8)—-was not a bad man, but he was, evi- 
dently, on a very much lower moral level than Abram. 
He is a type of a not uncommon class of men, who 
would rather be good than not, and are better than 
most, but are not able to resist the attractions of 
worldliness, and try to live as near the bounds as they 
can, and, consequently, sometimes actually get over 
the line. 

1. “Lot with him.” The account in Chapter 12 
does not mention that Lot accompanied Abram into 
Egypt. He is mentioned now on account of what 
follows. “The South.” R. V. This is simply 
printed in R. V. with a capital, for it is not the direc- 
tion which is meant, but a part of Palestine, just as 
we speak of the South, meaning the southern States. 


and Lot, his nephew, son of 


is | 


| Gen. 21:25; 26: 20. 
| zite dwelt then in the land.” 


| when there were common enemies in the land wh 


| beautiful example of unselfishness. 


2. “Abram was very rich.” 
wealthy sheik, similar to many an Arab sheik of 
to-day. See Gen. 14:14; 24:35. Compare Jobs 


riches, Job 1:33; 42: 12. 

3. “His journeys.” Stages or, perhaps, 4 
stages. ‘‘The South,” sometimes called Negeb, mean: | 
fe “dry land.” “At the beginning.” See Gen. 13: 

“Oalled on the name of the Lord.” This 
Ge more than a usual prayer—it was an earn 
invocation. Possibly, it was to impress on his family 
ae servants the need of pure worship. ¥ 

Lot had prospered with the prosperity | 
aed Association with able and good men almost — 
always brings blessing. Lot’s prosperity also implies 
the kind of treatment he had already received from 
Abram. 4 

6. “The land was not able to bear them.” There © 
was not pasturage enough, and, also, probably, not | 
enough water. a is one reason for separa 
Compare Gen. 36: 

T. “A strife?’ There seems to be little connectio: 
between this verse and the preceding one, though th 
strife may have arisen regarding water. Compa 
“The Canaanite and the Peri 
This statement seem 
to imply that Abram thought, to say the least, it \ 
very poor policy for his men and Lot’s to quar 


a rejoice at the differences. 
Abram, as the richer and older, would be, natur | 

a and rightly, the first to make a ‘proposition for 
settlement of the difficulties. ‘‘Between me an 
thee.’ It was evident that Lot was beginning to side: 
with his herdsmen. “Brethren.” That is of the same | 
family—near relatives. 7 
9, Though Abram was the older and more pow 
ful, he generously offered Lot, the younger man, the 
first choice. Nowhere in literature is there a more | 


10. “Lot lifted up his eyes.” From the hill on 
which Bethel stands there is an extensive view. ““T 
the east the jagged range of the hills above Jericho 
in the distance the dark wall of Moab; between ther 
lies the wide valley of the Jordan, its course mar 
by the tract of forest—down to this valley—a rav 
rich with vine, olive and fig. In the south and w 
the black hills of Judea—in the far distance the” 
southern range on whose slope is Hebron. North — 
ward, the hills, which divide Judea from the rich 
plains of Samaria.” “No crust of salt, no voleani¢ 
convulsions had as yet blasted its verdure, or touch 
the secure civilization of the early Phoenician settle 
ments, which had struck root within its deep abyss.” 
“The Plain of Jordan.” This was the specific name 
of the lower and broader part of the Jordan valley 
which, beginning about 25 miles north of the Dead 
Sea, extended below the sea itself. Parts of this se¢ 
tion of the valley are still extremely fertile, and 
doubtless much larger portions before the destruction 
of Sodom and Gomorrah. “Like the garden of the} 
Lord.” Referring to the garden of ‘Eden, whi 
was always taken, as it still is, as a type of idea 
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| “Like the land 
| | of Egypt.” 3 Egypt, also ited by a‘river, was in 
strong contrast to Palestine, particularly the south- 
ern portion, which is often subject to great droughts, 
and at all times water is relatively scarce, as com- 
pared with Kgypt. ‘As thou goest to Zoar,” Zoar 
was a city near the southwest corner of the Dead 
Sea. The reference does not seem appropriate, for 
Zoar was far from Egypt, and so it has been sug- 
_ gested that, perhaps Zoan (or Tanis), may be meant. 
This city was situated in the northeast of the Delta, 
and would fulfil all requirements. 
11. “So Lot chose him all the Plain of Jordan.” 
R. V. He could not resist the temptation to take 
what seemed to him the most desirable. It was not 
only fertile, but on or near the great line of travel 
from the East to the West. 

12. “Moved his tent as far as Sodom.” R. V. He 

went in the very teeth of temptation. 

138. “Sinners against the Lord exceedingly.” R. 
‘VV. This “verse is intended, partly, to show Lot’s 
‘indifference, partly, to prepare for Chapter 19, and 
partly, also, to illustrate the providence which pre- 
'served Abram from association with such men.” 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 

1. “The enlargement of a man’s possessions is 
} very often the contracting of his heart.” 
2. “The createst blessings often 

unselfish sacrifices. 
3. “Lead us not into temptation.” 


come from 


Christian Enderanar. 


[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New York Ave:, Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR SECOND MONTH SEVENTEENTH. 
AN EASY LIFE VERSUS A HARD ONE. 


TE Tim 2: 


Second-day, Second mo. 11.—Wanting ease. Luke 18: 18-27. 
Third-day, Second mo. 12.—Turning back. John 6: 66-71. 
“Fourth-day, Second mo. 13.—Wanting hard things. Josh. 14: 6-15. 
Fifth-day, Second mo. 14.—Glorying in tribulations. Rom. 5: 1-8. 
_ Sixth-day, Second mo. 15.—Christ’s hard things. Heb. 12: 
Seventh-day, Second mo. 16.—The endurer’s promise. 


I-13} 


1-4. 
Mark 13: 9-13. 


_ A difficulty that confronts us at once, is the defini- 
tion of hard and easy things. To a man with the spirit 
of Christ, the hardest conceivable thing would be to 
sit down in physical quiet and mental inactivity, and 
let the work of the Master go undone. Paul’s joy in 
tribulations is, in some sense, a contradiction of 
terms; for tribulations not related to the work of 
Christ would have had no accompaniment of joy to 
| him; while that which he saw in the outworking of 
the tribulations, which he was called upon to endure, 
‘made him reckon them as but light afflictions, to be 
| far outweighed by that which should come after. 
_ Caleb’s request for Kiriath-Arba could have had 
‘no commendation if it was to be conquered merely as 
| a feat of strength or a test of endurance; but since 
OS enemies were there, it was Caleb’s glory to 
| go against it in the might that God would supply, and, 
in his faith, he henprad his Leader and reaped hig 
Bern highest j joy, as well as giving us an example of 
. ‘that obedience that pleases God. 


Sometimes, we wish for giants to fight or scourg- 
ings to undergo, just to show that we are as brave and 
consecrated as the heroes and martyrs of other days, 
while the tests that actually come to us find us want- 
ing. We witness for Christ—in the prayermeeting 
—hbut how about the schoolroom or the social cirele, 
or the business world? Are Paul and Caleb our 
pattern there, or do our hearts fail us, and we become 
as grasshoppers ? | 

The hard things to most of us are the recurring 
incidents of a life in which the temptation is to be 
off guard. To be sure, crises come, but often not so 
that we can recognize them; and if we do, our 
strength or weakness in them is the outcome of our 
previous lives, rather than the sudden resolution of 
the moment. David’s “mighty men” (2 Sam. 23), 


| are given their places in the histor y because of some 


specified act of valor; but we can not think of them 
as having been on the field’ of opportunity for such 
honors, - their records have not shown them ‘“‘brave 
men and true” in the less conspicuous events of their 
service. 

Some people have an unfortunate way of assuming 
that there is virtue in doing disagreeable things, or 
doing things in the hardest way—somewhat in the 
spirit of the self-scourgings and mutilations of other 
days. God, who made us, will fit our burdens to us 
far better than we can by taking up what He does not 
give. Not to find the hard nor the easy way, but to 
find and walk in His way, is the only thing that 
should concern us. And when we know it is His, if 
we, too, are His, it is the one way of joy and peace. 


Missionary Department. 


[Communications for this department should be addressed to 
The Editor, 1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. ] 


A HELPFUL INSTITUTION 
; MANAGEMENT. 


C. Vicrorta, Tamautipas, Mexico, 
13, 1907 


IN MISSION 


First month 
Editor of Tum Amprican FRrenp: 


All Friends who are actively interested in our 
foreign missionary work rejoice at the prospects for 
simpler, more effective and more businesslike organ- 
ization, which seem to be opening up before us. 
And, now that this subject is claiming our attention 
as never before, there is an important distinction, 
which we will all do well to consider. There are 
some duties, which, naturally, belong to the board 
or boards at home, and there are other duties, which, 
naturally, belong to the missionaries on the foreign 
field. Doubtless, missionaries, in their zeal, have 
sometimes lost sight of this distinction and have 
attempted to take to themselves the prerogatives of 
the board, while, on the other hand, even our boards 
have sometimes failed to see it clearly, and, as a 
result, have attempted to settle questions which 
should, in the nature of the case, be left to the mis- 
sionaries. In this connection, perhaps, a few words 
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University, may be helpful. In speaking of the 
duties of the managing boards of charitable institu- 
tions, he lays down some general principles, which 
would seem to be applicable to the duties of mission 
boards, as well. He says, “It is the function of such 
a board to act as representative of the public in the 
determination of a general policy, the appointment of 
a competent and responsible superintendent, the 
observation of management, the control of accounts 
and reports, and the judgment and publication of 
results. The activities are legislative, judicial, 
financial, and executive, but not administrative. A 
board should not seek to administer details. Such 
an attempt would cripple the superintendent, drive 
away a competent man, and require a salaried board 
of persons, who give their whole strength to the 
institution, and who, in any case, must waste time in 
debate over petty details, which they cannot all know.” 
If this is true of boards, whose work is carried on in 
the same city or State in which they reside, how 
much more is it true of those whose work is in a for- 
eign country, among people of a different race and 
in a strange language. 
own burdens by turning over to their missionaries 
the entire responsibility for the administration of the 
work, which is naturally and legitimately their 


thus be left with vastly more time and strength with 
which to carry forward their own legitimate duties in 
the home land. The same thought is well voiced in 
the famous words of that grand pioneer of modern 


missions, William Carey, when he said, “We will | 
Hold the | 


ropes, dear friends, and give us, your missionaries, a | 


go down, but you must hold the ropes.” 


free hand in the seeking and gathering in of precious 


pearls, as our Lord and Master shall give us strength | 


and wisdom. 
Gro. C. Leverina. 


OUR OPPORTUNITY IN CUBA. 


In the spring of 1900 a few Friends felt called 
of God to open a mission in Cuba in the town of 
Aguacate, naming it “El Faro Cristiano,” or “The 
Christian Lighthouse.” Other workers soon joined 
these and a second station was opened in Jaruco a few 
months later, which became our headquarters. The 
following year others joined us, and after learning 
the language went to other fields of service. In the 
Fourth month, 1905, monthly meetings were estab- 
lished—one in Jaruco, and one in Madruga, and soon 
after Jaruco Monthly Meeting opened a mission in 
San Antonio. In addition to these, there are gospel 


Let the boards lighten their missionaries have become greatly burdened over thig 


_ loss of money in this way, where, if money could be | 
_ raised for the cottage home and meeting houses, our 


| fut t Id brighten. 
own, and they will not only find that their confi- | imei gigs cc Seepage 


h ill | f 
dence has been well placed, but also that they wi | of our Lord, and 6 are‘only stewardaeee amen an 


_ open secret that away from the eyes of the police 


services held in six other towns, these extending over | 
a territory of 40 to 60 square miles; also, services — 


are held in Matanzas and Jaruco jails and hospitals, 
and street meetings are often held in the city of 
Havana. In these gospel meetings many souls have 
found pardon and peace in Jesus. 


Meeting’s Board of Foreign Missions took up this | 
work, and since that time the workers have realized | 
that God has set his seal on it in a most definite man- | 
ner, calling out two young members into the min- 
istry of the Word. These, Venturia Martinez, of | 
seventeen years, clerk of Jaruco Monthly Meeting, © 
and Elisa Garcia, of seventeen years, clerk of, | 
Madruga Monthly Meeting, are faithfully preaching — 
the Gospel and attending to the business of the | 
church. These are under the loving counsel of the — 
elders, Celedonio Leal, of Jaruco Monthly Meeting, — 
and Patrona Parra, of Madruga, while the mission- | 
aries are at home on furlough. In Fourth month, | 
1906, our first yearly meeting was held in Jaruco, — 
where we were abundantly blessed with the presence 
of the Lord and the membership thereof greatly — 
strengthened in spirit. Early in Third month of | 
this year, the missionaries hope to return to the field, 
purchase a small piece of land and build a cottage — 
home, which will cost the home churches not less than | 
$1,500. During the six years this mission has — 
expended more than $3,000 on rents alone, and the | 


The money we have is not ours, it is the property 


to use it for Him under His direction. 
In the love and service of Christ, 
Artuur EF. L. and A: Ertmn Woopy Patn. 
Graham, N. C. 


FROM A MISSIONARY’S EXPERIENCE IN 
CUBA. 


The cock-fight, if not a brother to the bull-fight, 
is not farther removed than first cousin. It is deeply 
rooted in the spirit of gambling, which is one of 
Cuba’s greatest vices. From the small boy at his 
marbles, to the politician with his tricks, all play 
for keeps. 

The cock-fight is outlawed in Cuba, but it is an 


and rural guards (whom, it is said, turn their heads 
that they may not see), this national vice is almost 
universally practiced. 

Recently one of these fights was arranged to take 
place on a Sabbath Day, near a town where one of 
our mission stations is located. A place was selected 
some four miles in the country, and quite an inter-, | 
est created in the event by the sports of the town. 

This occasion became a temptation to one of the 
leading members of the meeting, the outcome of which © 
will be of interest, as it shows the conditions we have 
to meet, as also the aptness of some to learn the 
lessons of experience our Father would teach us in 
His ways of escape from temptation. 
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| This member is a poor man, living in a little home 
| on the outskirts of town, making his living for him- 
| self and two boys from the sale of milk from his six 
cows that pasture on the open range of hills around 
the city. 
| His supply of milk getting short, he desired to 
| find some other way of adding to his income. Some- 
one induced him to invest in a sausage mill and try 
| the manufacture and sale of sausage. The enterprise 
| was not proving very successful. Saturday night 
| before the cock-fight he called to tell of his failure, 
| and to tell of some other of his plans, one of which 
was to exchange one of his cows for a horse that he 
might go into the country to buy produce and sell 
| on the streets, which is a common custom of the 
| vegetable and produce venders, and is quite a profit- 
able business for a good buyer and seller. But, to 
our suprise, this exchange was planned to be made 
on Sabbath, and was part of another plan to go to 
| the cock-fight and set up a stand for the sale of his 
| sausage on that day. We at once set about to show 
him that he should not go to this place. First, because 
it was a bad place for a Christian to be, and second, 
| that it was a violation of the Sabbath Day. He 
| replied he was not going to see or participate in the 
affair, but simply to sell his meat which he thought 
| would be in demand, as the men would need some- 
#) thing to eat, and the exchange of the cow was only 
| an incident and very convenient to arrange that 
day. We pleaded with him; showed him that it 
was illegal to attend such a place, and that he was 
liable to arrest, should the police come upon them. 


He had bought his meat and must sell it, or it would 
| be a loss, and, besides, he was in great need, and must 
make something to help support himself. 

We told him that while we wished him success 

and were ready to help him, we could not expect God 
to prosper us when we rebelled against His will. As 
he left our house we felt he did so with a determina- 
tion to carry out his plans, which he did next day. 
_ We saw nothing of him for some days, he was not 
at his usual place in the meeting. The pastor visited 
him, we prayed for him, and with anxious hearts 
waited the outcome. Finally he came to meeting, 
but took no part, did not give the warm-hearted hand- 
Shake as before, was complaining about things in the 
ehurch, and criticizing the pastor. 

Some special meetings were arranged for about this 
time, but he did not come at first, said he was not 
well enough to be out nights. He finally came one 
night, but left the house as soon as meeting closed. 

He did not come back the next night, but came the 
next. The meeting was especially blessed, and the 
“Message given was very helpful. The next evening 
‘he called on us before meeting, we saw something 
had happened. He said at once, he had two texts 
of Scripture he wished to read, and taking from his 
» pocket a little note-book read the texts he had written 
from his Bible. The first was Ezekiel 3: 17-19, 
‘ which he said was for us. The second was Prov. 
| 29:1, which he said was for himself. 

a 
i 


| quency up to the present date. 


| from other parts. 


| tions by the tidal wave that followed the quake. 


Then he opened up his heart and told how all had 
been a failure, he could not sell his sausage, and even 
the horse he exchanged his cow for had strayed away 
or been stolen, and after two days search he could 
get no trace of it. He said he had rejected our 
counsel and gone against God, but he had learned 
his lesson and seemed so happy with the results; said 
he would continue his search for the horse, but if 
he never found it, was satisfied with the lesson God 
had taught him. In meeting to-day his earnest prayer 
testified to his joy. 

Has any other Quaker ever been caught in a like 
trap such as going to a circus to sell watermelons, 
or selling refreshments at a Sunday excursion or on 
Sunday of yearly meeting, and, if so, have they come 
out as well as the Cuban member ? 


Correspondence. 


ANnNnorto Bay, JAMAICA, January 21, 1907. 
To Tue AMRRICAN FRIEND: 

I think you and the many friends of the Jamaica Friends 
Mission will be glad to know the facts concerning the great 
calamity that has come to this island, and especially concern- 
ing Friends and their work. First, all of the American Friends 
here were preserved unharmed, and very little damage done to 
the Friends’ property. Seaside, Happy Grove, Amity Hall, 
Golden Grove and Haining on the east end were not damaged 
at all. Orange Bay, Buff Bay and Annotto Bay were preserved 
unharmed. At Glen Haven the lower story of the house 
that has a stone wall, was considerably damaged, and the 
plastering on the walls above was all shaken off, though the 
walls will stand as they were. It will take considerable to 
repair them. ‘The Cedar Hurst Chapel was unharmed, but the 
walls under the school house at that place were damaged to 
some extent. ‘The concrete walls and pillars everywhere, 


He would not yield; said there was no other remedv. | unless it be at Kingston, stood the shocks without injury, as 


did the buildings of wood. ; 

Mr. Vasper, one of the ministers at Amity Hall, a white 
native of Jamaica, was in Kingston at the time of the earth- 
quake, and was badly hurt, one leg broken above the knee. 
He is still in a critical condition. An Indian from Annotto 
Bay, one of the important members, was also buried under 
the falling walls at Kingston, but was not permanently injured. 
As he says, Daniel’s God saved him. 

The shock was first felt about 4.35 P. M. the 14th, and 
lighter shocks have continued at intervals of more or less fre- 
There would be many interest- 
ing things to tell of the earthquake, but it would make this 
letter too long. Suffice it to say that every stone or brick 
building in Kingston is down. ‘Two thousand or more are 
dead in that city alone. A few deaths have been reported 
The number injured has not been reported 
that I have heard, but it is large in Kingston. The brick and 
stone churches in the middle part of the island are nearly all 


| ruined, and much damage was done to other buildings and 
| to the mountain roads. 
| the mountains trembling and to feel the earth under us rocking 
| like a ship on the ocean. 


It was a strange experience to see 


Mizpah Cottage by the sea seemed 
to be preserved by Divine Providence, when buildings much 
larger and no nearer the sea were swept from their founda- 
And yet they 
were on the same level and not four rods away. Sada Stanley 
and myself were up in the mountains at the time; but when 
we came down on Friday everything was safe and just as we 
had left it. Sincerely yours, 

F. C. STANLEY. 


Eprror ‘THe AMERICAN FRIEND: 

I have the enclosed information from William I. Haven, 
corresponding secretary of the American Bible Society. It is 
the desire that it may go into the religious press of all denomi- 
nations, and attention be called to the urgent need of contri- 
butions to relieve the distress. 

Very truly thy friend, 


MAHALAH JAy, Secretary, A. F. B. F. M. 


1-26-1907. 
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The American Bible Society has just received the following 
cablegram from John R. Hykes, the agent of the Society for 
China : 


Notify all Boards, Shanghai Missionary Association 274 
members, representing 19 bodies, urges appeal famine relief 
through all churches. Million and quarter starving. Refugees 
already flocked cities. In district 3,000,000 destitute. Many 
millions affected. Many deaths already, though five months’ 
suffering only begun. General relief committee representing 
all interests in this part East unite in placing relief entirely 
in responsible hands of missionares. Opportunity century im- 
press China. : 
Hyxes, President. 


A special meeting of the representatives of missionary bodies 
of the United States having work in China was held in New 
York January 18, 1907, in response to this cablegram, and it 
was by them unanimously recommended that churches, socie- 
ties and individuals be urgently requested to contribute liber- 
ally and promptly to meet this emergency, which must con- 
tinue until June. All funds should be sent to the treasurers 
of the various Foreign Missionary Boards of the churches 
with which the contributors may be affiliated, or to the treas- 
urer of the American Bible Society, William Foulks, Bible 
House, Astor Place, New York City. 


Things of Iuiereat Among Ourselves. 


To Tue Eprtor oF THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 


I consider “The American Friend” one of the best up-to-date 
religious journals published. It is leading the church in the 
right direction. Thy friend, 

W. Irvine Kesey. 

C. Victoria Tamaulipas, Mexico, First mo. 25th, 1907. 


David Coppock is now located at Rich Square, N. C., doing 
pastoral work. 


Fred. L. Ryon and Isaac P. Hazard are engaged in evange- 
listic work at Collins, New York. 


The lectures given last week under the supervision of the 
Board of Education of the Five Years’ Meeting at Wilming- 
ton College were well attended and much appreciated. 


Parsonsfield Quarterly Meeting was held at East Parsons- 
field, Me., the 11th to 13th ult. Charles H. Jones, Amesbury, 
Mass., was present, which was felt to be a great blessing, 
the Lord speaking through him to the wonderful feeding of 
the flock, for which we praise Him. 


At a recent meeting of the Friends interested in Mount Holly 
Meeting, N. J., volunteers from Moorestown, N. J., were 
appointed to attend the meeting on First-day morning at Mount 
Holly regularly till the 12th of Fifth Month. 


A series of meetings was held at Chester, Newgarden Quar- 
terly Meeting, Indiana, by Esther Cook. Beginning the 1oth 
and closing the evening of the 27th ult., seventeen days, and 
29 meetings in all. ‘There were three conversions and 11 names 
were given for membership. 


The Anti-Saloon League of Pennsylvania is meeting in State 
Convention in Harrisburg this week. S. Edgar Nicholson, the 
State Superintendent, is now making a strenuous effort to get 
a local option law passed by the State Legislature this winter. 
Letters and petitions will help to bring the representatives 
to act. 


The following men have been elected to represent Earlham 
College in the annual triangular debate: FE. H. Llewellyn, 
Sheridan; Oliver M. Frazer, Richmond; Gustave Holscher, 
Richmond; Clyde Allee, Bloomingdale, and Lester and Chester 
Hayworth. ‘These six men will be divided into two teams, 
and one will go to Butler College at Irvington on Third month 
8th, to debate with. that institution, and the other team will 
remain in Richmond and debate a team from Wabash on the 
same date. 


We wish to call attention to an error in the poem “I would 
know more about Jesus,’ which followed the editorials last 
week. In the second stanza the word “muse” should be 
“more,” making it read: 

I would know more of the story 
Lovely and precious to me, 

More of the story of Jesus, 
Suff’ring on Calvary’s tree. 


| in the United States. 


| worthy, of EKarlham College, and George H. Moore, of ree J 


At the one hundred and twentieth annual meeting of the | 
Pennsylvania Prison Society, held the 24th ult. Joshua L, 
Baily was elected president. The Pennsylvania Society is the | 
oldest prison society in the world, and Joshua L,. Baily is its | 
oldest living member. 2 | 

One of the founders of the Society and its first presidellm ti 
for half a century was the venerable Bishop William White, 
who died in 1836, at the age of nearly ninety years, and who | 
was also the first bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church — 


A series of meetings was held at Carmel, Ind., commencing a 
on the 6th ult., and continuing until the 22d—3o0 sessions in all. 
Conducted by Lewis E. Stout and Lewis W. McFarland, 
Naomi and Etta Jester, members of Thorntown Quarterly | 
Meeting, singing evangelists, rendered valuable service. 
The interest throughout was excellent. There were 25 renew- | 
als and conversions. Four requested to become members. — 
Louis W. McFarland and wife are doing much in awakening | 
the interest among the members. ‘They will continue their 
work in the meeting. 


i 
Blue River Quarterly Meeting was held the 25th to the 27th 
ult. The visiting ministers present on Seventh-day were Lewis | 
E. Stout, superintendent of evangelistic work; Murray Ken- | 


The gospel messages of Murray Kenworthy, both morning and i 
evening, were full of encouragement and were a spiritual uplift | 
to all. Lewis Stout preached to a large and attentive audience © 
on Sabbath morning, and also in the evening. ‘The services of © 
Ralph §. Coppock, of this place, as pastor and teacher, are 
greatly appreciated. 4 


7 
On the 5th ult. Annie Edgerton Williams, Lewisville, N.C, 
began a series of meetings at Friend§ Mission, Va. The 
Fourth day following, Eli Reese joined her in the work. The — 
gospel was presented clearly and definitely, and the Holy | 
Spirit brought conviction to many, almost from’ the beginning : 
of the meetings. Twenty-three sessions were held, closing the i] 
evening of the 16th. Good order prevailed throughout. Sixty= | 
eight made profession, most of whom were children or young | 
people. Fifteen requested membership with Friends, and 20 | 
with other churches. About 120 pupils are enrolled at the 
seminary, and the work and deportment are quite satisfactory. | 


Farmland Monthly Meeting has sustained a great loss in the | 
death of Fred. P. Shaw. His father, Reuben Shaw, was born || 
in Boston, Mass. He wrote and published the first book pub- | 
lished in Randolph County, Ind., entitled “Across the Continent | 
in ’49.” He also began the collection of the most valuable | 
private cabinet in the State of Indiana, which has been greatly 
enlarged by Fred P. Shaw. Fred. P. Shaw was as humble | 
and devout in his Christian life, as he was capable and | 
esteemed in the business world, being a noted shipper of | 
poultry, and president of the First National Bank of Farmland. 
He was deeply interested in all the lines of church work, and 
freely gave himself and his means to every good cause. 


LL. 2 al- ae ee 


4 

DIED. a 

Bratr—At her home, 1906, Kate C. Blair, wife of J. Winston || 
Blair, fifty-three years of age. She was born in Philadelphia, | 
brought up a member of the Presbyterian Church, came to- 
North Carolina in 1876, and was married to J. Winston Blair — 
in 1881, Joined Friends soon after marriage at Springfield, — 
and remained in membership there till her decease. i 

Carson.—At his home, Valley Mills, Marion County, Ind. | 
Eleventh month 9th, 1906, Jesse G. Carson, son of Uriah and 1 
Phoebe Carson, aged near seventy-five years. 


{ He was a birth- 
right member of Friends, a devoted husband, a loving father, | 
an elder in the meeting for many years. } 


Commons.—At the home of her son, Elmer E., New Paris, — 
Ohio, Twelfth month 20th, 1906, Elizabeth Commons, wife of i 
Robert Commons, in the seventy-ninth year of her age. She | 
was a birthright member of Friends and a lover of Jesus. 

MacomBer.—At her home, in Portsmouth, R. I, Seventh | 
month 26th, 1905, Finis G. M. Macomber, the beloved wife of 
Joseph E. Macomber. She was an earnest Christian, a faithful 
mother and a devoted companion. , ‘ 

Macomper.—At the home of his son, Isaac B. Macomber, in — 
Portsmouth, R. L, Second month 7th, 1906, Joseph E. Macom- 
ber, aged nearly eighty-four years. His end was peace. ; 

SuHaw.—At Poughkeepsie, N. Y., First month roth, 1907, . 
Fred. P. Shaw, in his forty-fifth year. Though only recently ' 
become a member of Friends, he was a very valuable member, | 
belonging at Farmland, Ind. - 
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the theatres closed on First days. 


with large majorities. 


celebrating his election. 


wines. 
this, arose and said: 


The ministers of greater New York 
) ind others are making an effort to have 


A bill making prohibition apply to 
towns and cities has just passed both 
branches of the Kentucky Legislature 


Henry A. Richardson, Senator-elect, | 
from Delaware, is to be commended 
for his recent stand taken at a dinner 
given to the members of the Legislature 
No drinks 
Were served, and some of the members 
were twitting each other because they 
found themselves at a dinner without 
Senator Richardson, observing 


coe $. 


A BRAINY CHILD. 


GRAPE-NUTS IN REARING CHILDREN. 


There is no 
ledge than the 
| with our own eyes and other senses. 


skeptical at first about 


Grape-Nuts. 


not understand why. 


Was worried about our little girl. 


| a fine brainy child. 


‘fine looking.” 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


‘WISE MOTHER PROVES THE VALUE oF 


surer test of real know- | 
personal test; observation | 


“Having been raised to believe that 
one could not exist without meat, hot 
biscuit and coffee for breakfast, I was 


“But our little girl as well as myself 
had indigestion all the time and I could 


“Abut five years ago, attracted by the | 
advertisements concerning Grape-Nuts, 
I decided to try some to see whether it 
would afford nourishment like meat, etc. 


“In a short time after changing from 
heavy food at breakfast and supper to 
Grape-Nuts, she had no more headache, 
| Put on flesh and now, after five years of 
‘this way of living, at the age of ten 
‘she is 4 feet high, weighs 81 pounds, is 
m the fifth grade and in every way is 


- “Our boy, 5 years old, has been raised 
on Grape-Nuts, eats it for two meals 
“each day, is very large for his age and 
Name given by Postum 


Read the little book, “The Road to 
Vellville,” in pkgs. “There’s a Reason.” 


“Gentlemen, I notice that it occasions 
some surprise that we have no wet 
goods before us to-night. I desire to 
say that in deference to the wishes of 
my wife and a desire not to offer the 
slightest offense to some of the mem- 
bers of the Legislature who have hon- 
ored me with their presence, we have 
determined to get along without this 
class of liquid refreshments.” 


Bryn Mawr College is now rejoicing 
over the completion of the new library 
building. This building is a gift of 
friends, graduates and students. It was 
begun Fourth month, 1903. It is a 
building of gray stone in the Jacobean 
Gothic style of the period of 1630. The 
east front is 170 feet long, and con- 
tains a three-story stack, with accom- 
modation for 80,000 volumes, and above 


| this a large reading room, with desks 


for 136 readers, screened to a_height 
of 2 feet, as in the British Museum 


reading room, to secure privacy to 
each reader. 
President Roosevelt is reported to 


| have said in an interview with a Friend 


last week, “I admire the Quakers 
because they are such good fighters; 


they do not fight unless they have to, | 


but if they do fight they go in to win.” 
We have some difficulty in determining 
just what the President meant; evi- 
dently he intended to say that a person 
does not need to be a soldier in order 
to have the courage and energy to carry 
out his convictions. This is what we 
have tried to get the world to realize 
for some time. ‘The real metal of life 
is developed and used in many ways 
other than military. 


Philadelphia is to have a new sky- 
scraper, 32 full stories high. The build- 
ing will cost $3,500,000. It is to be 
erected on the corner of Chestnut and 


| Fifteenth Streets, where the Association 


Hall now stands. Already to floors 
have been set aside for persons and 
concerns who want to be among the 
tenants. The Stock Exchange will 
occupy the building. One of the im- 
portant features is to be a news ex- 
change to occupy quarters in the centra! 
lobby of the street floor. It is planned 
to make this the most complete institu- 
tion in the world for transmitting news 


the value of | of markets and communicating with 


other points, 


NOTICES. 


Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s 
committee has appointed a meeting for 
worship, to be held in the meeting- 
house on’ Twelfth Street below Market, 
on Sixth-day evening, Second month 
8th, at 7.30 o’clock, to which Friends 
and others interested are cordially in- 
vited. 


James Orr, professor of theology 
and apologetics in the Free Church 
College, Glasgow, Scotland, will deliver 
a series of ten lectures in New York, 
beginning Fourth month oth, 1907, on 
the Doctrine of the Virgin Birth. ‘The 
lecturer comes under the auspices of 
the Bible Teachers’ Training School, 
Wilbert W. White, president, and the 
lectures will be given in the Fifth Ave- 
nue Presbyterian Church. 


THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL. 


FEW PEOPLE KNOW HOW USEFUL, IT IS IN 
PRESERVING HEALTH AND BEAUTY. 


COSTS NOTHING TO TRY. 


Nearly everybody knows that char- 
coal is the safest and most efficient dis- 
infectant and purifier in nature, but few 
realize its value when taken into the 
human system for the same cleansing 
purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more 
you take of it the better; it is not a 
drug at all, but simply absorbs the gases 
and impurities always present in the 
stomach and intestines and carries them 
out of the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after 
smoking, drinking or after eating onions 
and other odorous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and im- 
proves the complexion, it whitens the 
teeth and further acts as a natural and 
eminently safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which 
collect in the stomach and bowels; it 
disinfects the mouth and throat from 


| the poison of catarrh. 


All druggists sell charcoal in one form 
or another, but probably the best char- 
coal and the most for the money is in 
Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges; they are 
composed of the finest powdered Wil- 
low charcoal, and other harmless anti- 
septics in tablet form, or rather in the 
form of large, pleasant tasting lozenges, 
the charcoal being mixed with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will 
soon tell in a much improved condition 
of the general health, better complexion, 
sweeter breath and purer blood, and the 


| beauty of it is, that no possible harm can 


result from their continued use, but, on 
the contrary, great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician, in speaking of the 
benefits of charcoal, says: “I advise 
Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges to all 
patients suffering from gas in stomach 
and bowels, and to clear the complexion 
and purify the breath, mouth and 
throat; I also believe the liver is greatly 
benefited by the daily use of them; they 
cost but twenty-five cents a box at drug 
stores, and although in some sense a 
patent preparation, yet I believe I get 
more and better charcoal in Stuart’s 
Charcoal Lozenges than in any of the 
ordinary charcoal tablets.” 

Send your name and address to-day 
for a free trial package and see for your- 
self. F. A. Stuart Co., 56 Stuart Bldg., 
Marshall, Mich. 
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Easiest-Reading Bible 


By an entirely new plan, a thread of red ink running | 
i from Genesis to Revelation binds in one harmonious | 
whole each leading topic. All the precious truths 
which lie hidden under a mass of unconnected — 
matter and escape the mere Bible reader are brought » 
to light and tied together. In the ‘+ International” 


Christian Workers’ Bible 


the Rev. Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D., the popular — 
authority on Bible themes, has arranged on this plan 


Three Thousand Selected Texts 


The Christian Workers’ Bible is not for a special / 
class but for all who read the Scriptures. 


Prominent people’s cpinions of the Christian Workers’ Bible: 


JOHN WANAMAKER: I have received the marvelously beautiful 
and complete work —“ International Christian Workers’ Bible.’ Itisan _ 
advance of anything hitherto attempted in making the Bible usable for 
Christian Workers. | 

LYMAN ABBOTT: This edition will be valuable to Christian Workers | 
in their endeavor to get at the teaching of the Bible on great spiritual | 
themes directly and immediately, and not through the medium of com- 
mentaries and theological treatises. 


REV. JAMES A. WORDEN, D. D., LL. D., Supt. Sabbath-School | 
Training, Presbyterian Board of Sunday-School Work: Yn this beau- 
tiful ‘ International ’? Christian Workers’ ible, a specimen of the finest | 
typography, l have a complete copy of the Scriptures accurately and © 

tastefully marked, according to the very best ideas of Bible marking. 

Doctor Hurlbut has been especially happy in deciding upon those pas- 
sages which treat of the theme of salvation, and upon his division of ia 

general theme into classes. I went through the Christian Workers’ Bible _ 
testing the accuracy of the classification, and I found it complete in every 
instance, 

These beautiful printed red lines and letters are guides to the great 
cercpre of the Bible. This volume must prove a treasure to all Sabbath. 
school teachers, to all Y. M.C. A. members, and also to the members of 

oe I:pworth League or Christian Endeavor, and, indeed, to all Bible 
readers. 

C. B. BLACKALL, Editor of Periodicals, American Baptist 

Pub’n Society: \t seems to me this Bible is indispensable. It 
seems to be lacking in nothing either mechanical or otherwise 
as a practical aid. ~ 


The Christian Workers’ Bible is bound in fine Morocco, 
Divinity Circuit, with preuetving edges; round corners, 
gold edges with red underneath. Size of page, 844x544 
inches, beautifully printed in large, clear type on extra 
fine paper. 
The Christian Workers’ Bible will be SENT 
FREE for examination, all charges prepaid. 
If it does not please you, return it at our expense. If it 
does please you, remit special price. 
tion and for a limited time we offer it at the 


SPECIAL PRICE of 57.50 


Cut out the coupon opposite and mail today. 


INTERNATIONAL BIBLE PRESS 
1006 Arch St., Philadelphia 


Published at $4.75, but for quick introduc: 
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“Truth is the highest thing a man as keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 


Kon. XIV. 
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EDITORIAL LETTER. 

F In Kansas. 
It is now a long cry back to “bleeding Kansas.” 
"the only relic I have seen of the days of “border war- 
fare” is the ruins of old Fort Scott, near the Mis- 
<ouri line, where the early settlers used to protect 
ihemselves from ‘‘the border ruffians.” This eastern 
}seetion of the State, which, even yet, is haunted with 
Jnaemories of “Old Ossawatomie Brown,” and where 
ihe issues of “free soil” were once so fierce, is now a 
\msy world, crowded with peaceful industry. There 
:re enormous stretches of land here underlaid with 
‘jvoal, oil and gas. There are in this section, too, vast 
‘}uarries of limestone, great zinc mines, and plenty 
tf Portland cement and brick clay to supply half a 
“}lozen States. The surface soil in most parts is rich 
Yor agriculture, and many of the owners have a 
1} louble income—one from the harvest of the field, and 
me from mineral, or fuel, products farther down in 
vhe earth. 


‘There are, however, almost no trees, and one gets 
very tired of the monotonous level. It is a slight 
relief to see here and there a stone wall, which some 
»arly New England settler must have built to make 
/um feel at home! The towns and cities through 
which we passed were dreadfully uninteresting. 
Their builders seem to have had no eye for beauty, 
ind they appear to be content to have constructed 


in their pursuit of this world’s goods. Perhaps the 
deauty and sympathy will come later, with a gener- 
ation that has more leisure for the cultivation of 
vision and ideals. 

Wichita, which was my terminus, is already an 
attractive city of about 40,000 people. It is laid out 
‘ma royal scale. A river divides it into two “sides ;” 
it has a beautiful park and delightful suburban sec- 
tions. It is such an important railroad center that it 
is a kind of Kansas “hub.” In the famous “boom” 
days there was an attempt to make it also an educa- 
| tional center. At least four universities were con- 
‘structed here, either in fact or in imagination. 
\ them was John Bright University, which 
ever got beyond imagination. But by the shiftings 
of history, Friends have quite realized their dream. 
t Through the gift of one of the members of Kansas 
, 


wbiding places where they can stay while they engage . 


ae Masthes Fr cea ie about eight years ago, 
came into possession of an enormous university build- 
ing, which one of the ambitious denominations of the 
country had erected while the boom was on, and 
which was left only partly finished when the wave of 


prosperity ebbed. In this building, still far from 
finished inside, a very interesting and efficient col- 


lege has developed. It has been hampered for lack 
of funds, and it is still badly equipped, but it has 
done and is doing a work altogether out of proportion 
It has gathered a group of 
well-trained and efficient instructors, who are work- 


to its financial resources. 


ing in a spirit of loyalty and devotion which is rare, 
even in older institutions where the salaries are three 
times as large. The students are mainly from Kan- 
sas and Oklahoma, and they are a fine, promising lot 
of young men and women. Nobody can mingle with 
them without feeling that this institution is doing a 
profoundly important work, with very good raw 
material to work upon. 

The “lectures on Quakerism” 
of the program of a Biblical institute, or conference, 
for the workers of Kansas Yearly Meeting. A num- 
ber of Friends came in from the outlying meetings, 
some even from Oklahoma and western Kansas. It 
was a large audience, particularly in the forenoon, 
when the entire body of students was present. 
Alfred T. Ware, Prof. J. Edwin Jay and Oscar 
Moon were the other lecturers besides myself. Many 
of the Friends who came from a distance came to the 
conference with a great “concern” over the dangers of 
science and modern scholarship. The effect of the 
campaign, which has recently been pushed with vigor 


against higher education among Friends, was plainly 
evident, and every question asked was inspired by the 


belief ae scholarship is endangering religion. I do 
not believe there was a single person there who car- 
ried this view home with him. I never saw such a 
change of spirit as came over this conference during 
the three days we were together. Difficulties and 
differences disappeared like dew before the sun. It 
was perfectly evident that the real trouble is misun- 
If we could have such conferences in 


here, formed part 


derstanding. 
all sections where the scare has spread, the dangers 
would disappear. One of the most moving scenes of 


the conference was the volunteering of 40 or 50 of 
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the younger rience to devote their lites to ey 
spread and the deepening of Quakerism. 
the end of my lecture on the 
Quakerism to the Modern World.” 


It came at 
“Message of 


I had deseribed 


Friends who were now being trained would volun- | 


teer to devote their lives to the’ call. 

One after another, they rose up all over the house 
and came to the front of the platform and solemnly 
signified that they would help produce what has been 
described. It was all the more effective and inspir- 
ing that it was so unexpected. And those who looked 
into the faces of these young Friends, who are to be 
the makers of the next period of Kansas Quakerism, 
took a new lease of hope. REM. 


A SELFISH DREAM. 
We remember listening with interest to an elderly 
Friend drawing a word-picture of an ideal Quaker 
community somewhere in a lovely mountain valley, 


shut in from the outside world. Every one in this | 


modern Eden was to be quiet, unassuming, agreeable 
and kind—just the sort of person any one could love 
without tryig. Every household was to be happy, 
not pinched with poverty, nor spoiled with wealth, 
and within these hallowed groups virtue would flour- 
ish. All the children would grow into pure and noble 
men and women, for nothing unsafe or unsound 
would be present. Meetings would be well attended, 
because every one would be interested in spiritual 
things. This, in brief, was the ideal which our 
friend told us was quite possible to realize. There 
may be many others who have had similar dreams, 
and who have felt no little surprise to find people 
stumbling along in this sordid world while such pos- 
sibilities lay within easy reach. 

But there is a fundamental fallacy underlying the 
whole picture. Such a community, even were it pos- 
sible, is not desirable in such a world as ours. With 
sin and suffering all about us, such a life would be 
little more than a selfish existence in a religious 
garb. There was a time when we looked for saints in 
a cloister, but the saints of to-day are living with 
other men and women. We are learning that saint- 
hood is something more than purity, more than wor- 
ship. It is service—labor in behalf of the Good, and 
against the Evil. It involves endeavor and struggle, 
a working out of the Kingdom in society. 

An occasional religious service is not sufficient. 
If we point a brother to Christ, we must be willing 
to walk with him on the way. Men constantly crave 


sojourn among us, with cheering words and warm 
the Christianity the world needs to-day, and had said © 
that such a religion could be propagated if the young | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| mittee was appointed to confer with the Temperanee 


_ance reform. This committee, in conjunction with 


| for their approval.” Elsewhere we publish the pro- \ 


fellowship, a a Plivion which does not foster a| 
spirit as catholic as the desire is deficient. We greet 
our undesirable neighbors and the strangers, who 


hand-shakes once a week, and then wonder why the), 
Church is losing its hold upon the people. How |}: 
little this contributes to a society in which our |} 
friends may live, and yet the creation of a society 
which fosters a full-orbed life is an important work 
of the Chureh. ' : 


EDITORIAL NOTE. 


At the meeting of the General Assembly of the |’ 
Presbyterian Church of America, last year, a com- 


Committees of other denominations for the purpose ¥)x 
of considering ways and means of promoting temper-| 


the Permanent Committee on Temperance in the ||’ 
United Presbyterian Church, sent invitations to the 
Temperance Committees of the Churches belonging’ 
to the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in. 
America to meet in conference in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
the 30th and 31st ult. These invitations were sent) 
out First month 8th, and members from 14 denom- a 
inations responded to the number of about 75. After | rR 
considerable discussion, the conference adopted a 
plan of interdenominational temperance work, which’ 
will be submitted to “the various ecclesiastical bodies | 


posed plan. 
We would like to see the thought and sentiment of 
Christian people sufficiently harmonized to result in. 


united opposition to the liquor traffic, but such is | 4:, 


not the case at present. Our cherished hope for a 
conference of all “the various Christian bodies in the} 
United States” has not been realized. The proposed | 


_ plan does not include a number of ecclesiastical bod- 4 


ies, which are doing much for the temperance cause, 
and its introduction at the present time will doubt 
less be an occasion for opening the discussion of the! 
advisability of doing temperance work through a’ 
“League,” made up of representative men from the 
several denominations, who stand ready at all times © " 
to aid and act for any church or temperance 
organization ; or whether our meetings should appoint q 
committees, which would unite with similar commit- 
tees from other religious bodies in a federated 
“council,” 


“Unless we pray for others, we are lacking in that’ 
spirit in which alone we can pray hopefully for ours 
selves.” 
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[For THE Ax ERICAN FRIEND.] 
THE PASTORAL COMMITTEE. 


(Continued from last week.) 


BY MARY M. HOBBS. 


Our principles require that a person shall be called 
kf God, and so would the action of such a meeting. 
'Weople are often called of God through human lips, 
tend, as a church, we have backslidden in this respect. 
Ve have waited for the Holy Spirit to work upon the 
jidividual soul as if that were the only means used 
lly God. The calling of the disciples is a striking les- 
gm on this poimt. We are to discern and call. If 
\(rod’s spirit in the person does not assent, we cannot 
dorece matters; but nine times out of ten the Pastoral 


rimrigt 


<f our meetings have dwindled and died, many suffer 
stagnation and decline, because there are no min- 
isters. While we would not say that vocal ministry 
13 in all cases absolutely necessary, we do say most 
mphatically that it is necessary in the great majority 
cf cases. Our former method has been to so hedge 
bout the call to the ministry, to talk about “touching 
tae ark unbidden” and magnify the responsibility of 
ae minister’s life, etc., that the wonder is that any 
sane person could ever persuade himself or herself of 
}e eall to preach. The church has failed and is fail- 
jag to do its part toward the call of God to “Go 
-j)teach my Gospel.” We need to stand with bared 
jhead and with shoes off our feet, but we need to stand, 
i Yend having done all to stand. This does not mean 
laat there is to be a cessation of work on our part. 
) |teverence and love beget service, if they are worth 
énything; and if we reverence the truth and love our 
¢hurch, we will not wait for the thunders of Sinai 
“ jlefore we are seeking those upon whom God has set 
}-lis seal as messengers. 

‘| After the monthly meeting has consented to this, 
1): becomes its duty to see that the Gospel does not 
‘uffer for want of funds. We do not pay for preach- 


} reach, since we are still liable to hunger and cold and 
_)(isease ; and ministers are human and their families 
 nortal, and their needs are the same as our own needs. 
‘the call to the ministry does not render the person or 
‘}ihe family immune from human necessity. This 
}<cems to me a self-evident proposition. God calls His 
,}church to preach the Gospel. So He puts it into the 
leart of a single individual to be a mouthpiece for 
} lim, it is none the less the duty of the church to so 
vromote the well-being of that one that he may be 
‘);ree. This, then, is one of the first and most import- 
‘mt duties of the Pastoral Committee. 

Its duty is not done, however, when a minister is 
;)°ound. If we are true to our past and our present, 
j) 7 must see to it that our Quaker preachers do not 
‘}©egenerate into priests, or our meetings for wor- 
‘nip into a settled program affair. The committee 
‘aust keep hold of the minister as well as of the 
i} )¢ople, and any tendency to monopolize authority or 
i'}*Ssume a clerical attitude should be dealt with at 
Vinee. It is the sloth and indifference of the elder- 


pee 


Committee of a meeting will not be mistaken. Many | 
of the Pastoral Committee is clearly defined by our 


jog, but we must pay in order that certain ones may | 


| must be conducted on a democratic basis. 


- place. 


ship, often, which forces, as it were, the minister to 
take the lead in everything and order the whole mat- 
ter exactly as the ministers of other denominations. 
The ministers do not find the willingness and the 
intelligence which the station of elder demands; they 
do not find the co-operation and the encouragement 
or the word of advice and warning which they need; 
and so things drift on until, instead of a Friend’s 
meeting, we have a Quaker church. The ministers 
may be in fault, but they are not to blame in the first 
If we are to be Friends and maintain our 
/position, we cannot shirk responsibility. It will do no 
good to sit off and criticise and reiterate, “I am a 
Friend.” If we are Friends, our shoulders have to 
go against the wheels, and our hands and hearts and 
heads do their allotted part of the work. The work 


discipline. Now the thing to do is to fall to and study 
it—study the history of our own branch of the 
chur a; get at the heart of the matter and do what 
it is our business to do, or get out and leave room for 
those who will. The eldership is no honor roll. It is 
the heart of the Quaker meeting, and its work is never 
done. 

We have always professed that the elders were the 
ones to encourage those who spoke to edification and 
to restrain those whose messages were not. Is this not 
saying who may and who may not preach ? 

There has come about a change in the ministers. 
Formerly they acted upon the advice, “Do not preach 
if you can help it.” We heard much of the cross, 
much of the “woe is me if I preach not.” It seemed 
as if every sermon was a fresh and awful burden, 
which they would gladly escape if they could. Now, 
our ministers feel that they have a message, and they 


| want to preach. If the way is not open at one place, 


they want to go elsewhere. Under such circum- 
stances, it seems to me that it becomes the duty of the 
Pastoral Committee to arrange for each one to have 
opportunity at suitable times and places. In fact, 
the discipline mentions this very thing: “They are to 
see that opportunities for such exercise are con- 
veniently afforded.” (Page 34, North Carolina 
Discipline.) There has been a change of method, but 
I do not believe there has been a change of principle. 

There is, however, one thing that I believe to be a 
strategic point, which I verily believe to be in danger, 
and that is our meetings for worship. This is a mat- 
ter which deserves the careful consideration of our 
eldership. If we are not to break with our past, these 
Worship 
with us has never been confined to singing or preach- 
ing, or vocal prayer; and for us to so load the hour of 
meeting with these matters as to leave no quiet time 
for congregational worship of soul by soul before God 
is, whatever we may claim or explain, to break with 
our past. 

It may be, and I believe, for one, that it often will 
be, necessary to prepare instruction for the congrega- 
tions. J mean, in plain words, for some particular 
person to be ready to give religious instruction; but 
this should not monopolize the entire time; nor 
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spread and the deepening of Quakerism. 
the end of my lecture on the “Message of 
Quakerism to the Modern World.” I had described 


the Christianity the world needs to-day, and had said | 


that such a religion could be propagated if the young 
Friends who were now being trained would volun- 
teer to devote their lives to the’eall. 

One after another, they rose up all over the house 
and came to the front of the platform and solemnly 
signified that they would help produce what has been 
described. 
ing that it was so unexpected. And those who looked 
into the faces of these young Friends, who are to be 
the makers of the next period of Kansas Quakerism, 
took a new lease of hope. R. M. J. 


A SELFISH DREAM. 

We remember listening with interest to an elderly 
Friend drawing a word-picture of an ideal Quaker 
community somewhere in a lovely mountain valley, 
shut in from the outside world. Every one in this 
modern Eden was to be quiet, unassuming, agreeable 
and kind—just the sort of person any one could love 
without trying. Every household was to be happy, 
not pinched with poverty, nor spoiled with wealth, 
and within these hallowed groups virtue would flour- 
ish. All the children would grow into pure and noble 
men and women, for nothing unsafe or unsound 


because every one would be interested in spiritual 
things. This, in brief, was the ideal which our 
friend told us was quite possible to realize. There 
may be many others who have had similar dreams, 
and who have felt no little surprise to find people 
stumbling along in this sordid world while such pos- 
sibilities lay within easy reach. 


But there is a fundamental fallacy underlying the 


whole picture. Such a community, even were it pos- 
sible, is not desirable in such a world as ours. With 


sin and suffering all < i ; | a ee ; | 
g all about us, such a life would be advisability of doing temperance work through a 


“League,” made up of representative men from the — 


little more than a selfish existence in a religious 
garb. There was a time when we looked for saints in 
a cloister, but the saints of to-day are living with 
other men and women. We are learning that saint- 
hood is something more than purity, more than wor- 
ship. It is service—labor in behalf of the Good, and 
against the Evil. It involves endeavor and struggle, 
a working out of the Kingdom in society. 

An occasional religious service is not sufficient, 
If we point a brother to Christ, we must be willing 
to walk with him on the way. Men constantly crave 


It was all the more effective and inspir- | 


_ance reform. This committee, in conjunction with | 


_ to the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in! 


would be present. Meetings would be well attended, p for ne ee ee Meifagons pm | 


— 


fellowship, and a religion which does not foster a 


spirit as catholic as the desire is deficient. We greet 
our undesirable neighbors and the strangers, who) 
sojourn among us, with cheering words and warm 
hand-shakes once a week, and then wonder why the 
Church is losing its hold upon the people. How. 
little this contributes to a society in which our 
friends may live, and yet the creation of a soci 
which fosters a full-orbed life is an important work 


of the Church. 4 


EDITORIAL NOTE. i 

At the meeting of the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church of America, last year, a com-— 
mittee was appointed to confer with the Temperance 
Committees of other denominations for the puma 
of considering ways and means of promoting temper- | 
the Permanent Committee on Temperance in the 
United Presbyterian Church, sent invitations to the _ 
Temperance Committees of the Churches belonging’ 


America to meet in conference in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
the 30th and 31st ult. These invitations were sent | 
out First month 8th, and members from 14 denom- | 
inations responded to the number of about 75. After 
considerable discussion, the conference adopted. a| 


plan of interdenominational temperance work, which | 
will be submitted to “the various ecclesiastical bodies | 


posed plan. 7 | 

We would like to see the thought and sentiment of — 
Christian people sufficiently harmonized to result in | 
united opposition to the liquor traffic, but such is 
not the case at present. Our cherished hope for a | 
conference of all “the various Christian bodies in the 
United States” has not been realized. The proposed — 
plan does not include a number of ecclesiastical bod- | 
ies, which are doing much for the temperance cause, | 
and its introduction at the present time will doubt- | 
less be an occasion for opening the discussion of the — 


several denominations, who stand ready at all times | 

to aid and act for any church or temperancé | 
organization ; or whether our meetings should appoint | 
committees, which would unite with similar commit- | 
tees from other religious bodies in a federated |) 
“council.” qi 


> 


“Unless we pray for others, we are lacking in that 
spirit in which alone we can pray hopefully for our | 


selves,” 


} 
i 
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THE PASTORAL COMMITTEE. 


(Continued from last week.) 


BY MARY M. HOBBS. 


Our principles require that a person shall be called 
of God, and so would the action of such a meeting. 
_ People are often called of God through human lips, 
and, as a church, we have backslidden in this respect. 
We have waited for the Holy Spirit to work upon the 
individual soul as if that were the only means used 
by God. The calling of the disciples is a striking les- 
son on this point. We are to discern and call. If 
God’s spirit in the person does not assent, we cannot 
force matters; but nine times out of ten the Pastoral 
Committee of a meeting will not be mistaken. Many 
of our meetings have dwindled and died, many suffer 
stagnation and decline, because there are no min- 
_ isters. 
is in all cases absolutely necessary, we do say most 
{ | emphatically that it is necessary in the great majority 

| of cases. Our former method has been to so hedge 
about the call to the ministry, to talk about ‘touching 


the minister’s life, etc., that the wonder is that any 
sane person could ever persuade himself or herself of 
a call to preach. The church has failed and is fail- 
| ing to do its part toward the call of God to “Go 
| preach my Gospel.” We need to stand with bared 
| head and with shoes off our feet, but we need to stand, 
| and having done all to stand. This does not mean 
that there is to be a cessation of work on our part. 
i | Reverence and love beget service, if they are worth 
,|| anything; and if we reverence the truth and love our 
| church, we will not wait for the thunders of Sinai 
| before we are seeking those upon whom God has set 
His seal as messengers. 
After the monthly meeting has consented to this, 
it becomes its duty to see that the Gospel does not 
suffer for want of funds. We do not pay for preach- 
| ing, but we must pay in order that certain ones may 
| preach, since we are still liable to hunger and cold and 
_ disease; and ministers are human and their families 
- mortal, and their needs are the same as our own needs, 
The call to the ministry does not render the person or 
_ the family immune from human necessity. 
seems to me a self-evident proposition. God calls His 
_ church to preach the Gospel. So He puts it into the 
heart of a single individual to be a mouthpiece for 
Him, it is none the less the duty of the church to so 
|| Promote the well-being of that one that he may be 


)! = duties of the Pastoral Committee. 
| "Its duty is not done, however, when a minister is 
- found. If we are true to our past and our present, 
we must see to it that our Quaker preachers do not 
generate into priests, or our meetings for wor- 
hip into a settled program affair. The committee 
om nust keep hold of the minister as well as of the 
|* pe eople, and any tendency to monopolize authority or 
e a clerical attitude should be dealt with at 
It is the sloth and indifference of the elder- 


While we would not say that vocal ministry | 


| the ark unbidden” and magnify the responsibility of | 


This | 


| the discipline mentions this very thing: 


_ veniently afforded.” 


- place. 


ship, Rian ote forces, as it were, the minister to 
take the lead in everything and order the whole mat- 


_ ter exactly as the ministers of other denominations. 


The ministers do not find the willingness and the 
intelligence which the station of elder demands; they 
do not find the co-operation and the encouragement 
or the word of advice and warning which they need ; 
and so things drift on until, instead of a Friend’s 


| meeting, we have a Quaker church. The ministers 


may be in fault, but they are not to blame in the first 
If we are to be Friends and maintain our 
/position, we cannot shirk responsibility. It will do no 
good to sit off and criticise and reiterate, “I am a 
Friend.” If we are Friends, our shoulders have to 
go against the wheels, and our hands and hearts and 
heads do their allotted part of the work. The work 
of the Pastoral Committee is clearly defined by our 
discipline. Now the thing to do is to fall to and study 
it—study the history of our own branch of the 
chur a; get at the heart of the matter and do what 
it is our business to do, or get out and leave room for 
those who will. The eldership is no honor roll. It is 
the heart of the Quaker meeting, and its work is never 
done. 

We have always professed that the elders were the 
ones to encourage those who spoke to edification and 
to restrain those whose messages were not. Is this not 
saying who may and who may not preach ? 

There has come about a change in the ministers. 
Formerly they acted upon the advice, ‘‘Do not preach 
if you can help it.” We heard much of the cross, 
much of the “woe is me if I preach not.” It seemed 
as if every sermon was a fresh and awful burden, 
which they would gladly escape if they could. Now, 
our ministers feel that they nave a message, and they 
want to preach. If the way is not open at one place, 
they want to go elsewhere. Under such circum- 
stances, it seems to me that it becomes the duty of the 
Pastoral Committee to arrange for each one to have 
opportunity at suitable times and places. In fact, 
“They are to 
see that opportunities for such exercise are con- 
(Page 34, North Carolina 
Discipline.) There has been a change of method, but 
I do not believe there has been a change of principle. 

There is, however, one thing that I believe to be a 
strategic point, which I verily believe to be in danger, 
and that is our meetings for worship. This is a mat- 
ter which deserves the careful consideration of our 
eldership. If we are not to break with our past, these 
must be conducted on a democratic basis. Worship 
with us has never been confined to singing or preach- 


| ing, or vocal prayer; and for us to so load the hour of 


meeting with these matters as to leave no quiet time 
for congregational worship of soul by soul before God 
is, whatever we may claim or explain, to break with 
our past. 

It may be, and I believe, for one, that it often will 
be, necessary to prepare instruction for the congrega- 
tions. I mean, in plain words, for some particular 
person to be ready to give religious instruction; but 
this should not monopolize the entire time; nor 
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should we be so afraid of a few minutes of real 
silence. Here is the special field, which needs wise 
eldership to prevent one person from monopolizing 
the service, and at the same time to prevent the emo- 


| 


_ early method of the elders looking after the members 


tional and eccentric and erratic from destroying the | 


solemnity of the meeting. 

It is the duty of the Pastoral Committee to see that 
the Gospel is preached, that the members are visited, 
that our meetings are held to edification, neither 
turned into a set program, nor molested by the ill- 


timed and unwise utterances of those who are not safe - 


guides to the people. No one person should monop- 
olize the vocal service. There should be a season of 
real waiting before the Lord with opportunity for 
spontaneous service. But no meeting should be left 
in such condition, that just any one, who is so 
minded, may rant, from time to time, and destroy its 
solemnity and usefulness. I have wondered if some- 
thing of the following would not be a safe and Quak- 
erly method. Instead of doing as we have done, and 
waiting until some one has spoken, not to edification, 
and then trying to quench the flow of talk by eldering, 
which often, especially in the recent past, has proved 
ineffectual, we should, by discerning properly, find 
upon whom God was calling and quietly say, “I feel 


that thee has a message on thy heart, and, if so, he | 


faithful;” and let it be understood that only such 


persons are expected to take vocal part in our First- | 


day meetings ; that is, persons who have the approval 


of the Pastoral Committee ; while the mid-week meet- | 


ings should be open to any who feel the “seal of 
silence melt upon their lips.” In most of our meet- 


ings the eldership is confronted with just this prob- | 


lem. If the First-day morning meeting is held in 
the perfectly open and unguarded way in which we 
once held our meetings, there will almost certainly 
be an outburst of some kind, which has neither edifi- 
cation nor reason at the back of it. Remonstrance is 
not effective. Some have decided to fill the hour with 
vocal service, which does not have instruction and 
religion as its aim. Others cling to the old way, with 
the result mentioned, early, in this paper, of the 
people going elsewhere. I believe, were we to adopt 
the method, outlined, of seeking ourselves for those 


to whom the Lord is making known His will, asking | 


them to attend mid-week meetings, and then if way 
opened, encouraging them in spontaneous expression 
in our First-day meetings, and, at the same time, 
restraining those whose utterances are not wise, we 
might improve upon our present methodless plan. 

We could, also, give some instruction on these mat- 
ters to the inexperienced. Suppose some one felt 
called to service, and no one discerned the call, invi- 
tation should be held out to such to have a perfectly 
free and frank conversation with some member of 
the Pastoral Committee. There are difficulties .in 
every path, but the way to overcome them is not to 
ignore them, but to recognize and study them; and 
this IT consider one of our prime problems—how to 
hold our meetings for worship on a democratic basis, 
and, still, to edification. The Pastoral Committee 
has it to solve. 


_ force us into many customs, which were not considered 


_ to visit fellow members, as Friends did formerly. — 
| Our monthly, and quarterly meetings are no longer | 
_ social occasions. .We hurry, hurry everywhere, and 


One thing more, and I will leave this matter. 
Proper pastoral care in our meetings is also a prob 
lem. However it has come about, it is true, that the 


has fallen largely into desuetude. Modern conditions — 


at the rise of our Society. Our days are more 
crowded, and we are, as it were, tied to the revolving 
wheel with less leisure. Machinery, electricity, 
steam, regulate the daily lives of most of us. 
Persons in business do not have the leisure or the time 


yet the pastoral care of the membership will be 
neglected at our peril. Our meetings are suffering 
for pastoral care. How it is to be met? The elders 
are not to be set aside, if they will do it; but the 
Pastoral Committee should study the situation; and, | 
if all cannot do it, some one best fitted should be | 
selected or secured who will attend to this, provided 
the way shall be opened therefor. It should be made | 
possible by the meetings assuming such care of him |" 
and his, or her and her’s, as will enable absence from | 
home and the relegation of home duties to others. | 
This is the real pastor, and this office should never be 
allowed to mean that the person should assume all the 
functions of priest. He need not even be a min- 
ister. Religious service, whether in the ministry 
the eldership, or wherever it may be, is not only a 
public benefit, but a great sweetener of individua 
life. If we believe what we profess, that the spirit is 
above matter, the soul of more worth than the body, 
character above riches, and that the treasure laid up 
in heaven is of enduring value, we should so live and 
labor, and not by being engrossed in worldly affairs 
to the exclusion of these, teach others that with our 
lips we confess Christ, but our hearts are with the 
world. . 


Guilford College, N. C. 


For Tur AMERICAN FRIEND. 
SOME NOTES UPON THE SO-CALLED GIF 4 
OF TONGUES. 


BY IRVING KING. 


It may be of some interest to readers of Tur 
American Frimnp to see a few extracts from a book 
on some of the tribes of West Africa, written by 
Arthur Glyn Leonard, an English Government 
official, who has spent many years among these 
natives, and speaks from an extraordinary and sym- 
pathetic acquaintance with the negro point of view. 
The book is entitled “The Lower Niger and Its 
Tribes,” and it has only, within the last few months, 
appeared from the press of Macmillan & Co., London. 
These quotations show that the so-called gift of 
tongues is not peculiar to any people, or to any stage 
of culture. They help to impress upon the ordinary 
individual, who is not familiar with the abnormal 
psychic phenomena, that which the editor of this 
paper so well said in a recent editorial to the effect 
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| that such manifestations, a on wie an yavcd 
| of divine visitation, are "vather strong indications of 
a mind, either . temporarilv or permanently, dis- 
‘ordered. Most of us, if told by a competent physi- 
cian that one of our loved ones was afflicted with 
some deadly disease, such as pneumonia or typhoid, 
would be quite ready to co-operate with him in all 
possible \ays to stay the ravages of the disease. But 
far too few of us are equally broadminded with ref- 
erence to afflictions of the mind. We too often allow 
our religious pre-suppositions to blind us to the advice 
of men who have given years of unselfish attention to 
nervous maladies. The skilled adviser is apt to be 
referred to scornfully as ungodly and impious for 
attempting to give a natural explanation for what 
we have, in our ignorance, been too ready to conclude 
} was an evidence of divine favor or wrath. The quo- 
‘tations are as follows: 
“The possession by spirits, although not confined 
to any particular tribe or tribes in the Delta (1. e. of 
the Niger), is said to be much more common among 
‘the Ijo and Brassmen, and women are aftlicted in a 
considerably greater proportion than men. These 
possessions, which are invariably made by the Owu 
or water spirit, may occur at any time, or in any 
place, and as soon as a woman jumps up and begins 
to talk a strange language, it is a sure indication “Cin 
their minds), that she is possessed. The fact that 
in many instances the obsessed person, in her normal 
state, is unable to speak the tongue which, when pos- 
“sessed, she speaks quite fluently, is naturally looked 
“upon as direct evidence that it is the investing spirit 
‘that speaks, and not the woman, herself. So, too, 
when a girl or woman, who, through excessive shy- 

‘ness, is too coy to dance in public, develops, when 

Funder the influence of the Owu, an excess of boldness, 
which enables her to do things which, under ordinary 
circumstances, she would not dream of doing. This 
boldness is to these natives merely a confirmation of 
“a pre-existing conviction that it is not the person 
that is doing these things, but the spirit which has 
invaded and obsessed her.” 
We may here interpolate that it is an astounding 
commentary upon our modern enlightenment, that 
the masses of our people are so ready to look at such a 
_ manifestation as this from exactly the same point of 
_yiew as does a cannibal tribe of the Niger valley. 
To continue: “On one occasion it appears that one 
_ of these women, who was of a particularly quiet and 
retiring disposition, and who had become a convert 
of Christianity, was present in Brass at a service 
of the Church Missionary Society. Suddenly, right 
in the middle of the service, she sprang up and began 
jabbering away as fast as she could in some strange 
Maialect. Finding it impossible to pacify her, an 
"attempt was made to remove her. So strenuous, 
however, was her objection to this proceeding, that it 
was not until after a great deal of difficulty, and with 
the co-operation of no less than six men, that her 
ee was effected.” 

The following is from Basil Thompson’s Savage 
Island: “Close beneath the phlegmatic surface of 


i, 


oe ev erecae thors runs a strong current of 
neurotic hysteria, often unsuspected by the Euro- 
peans, who know them best. ‘The early missionaries 
were startled at the frequent disturbance of their 
services by an outburst of frenzy on the part of their 
most promising converts, who professed to be pos- 
sessed by the Holy Spirit as at Pentecost. They gab- 
bled in an unknown tongue, while their neighbors 
patted them soothingly upon the back to bring them 
back to their senses. It was nothing else than the 
inspired frenzy of the heathen priests, who shivered 
and foamed at the mouth and squeaked in shrill 
falsetto when possessed by their god.” 

It is worthy to note that there is no case on record 
of the words so uttered being proved to be, in whole 
or in part, of a real language, unknown to. the 
speaker. As has been pointed out by the editor, they 
are mere automatic babblings, which sometimes give 
the impression of being akin to some foreign tongue, 
but which are the mere bubbling up inane activity 
from lower brain centers, which the will ordinarily 
controls and uses to some purpose, but, when this 
control is destroyed for the time being, these funda- 


| mental motor propensities run riot. 


A very interesting parallel to the phenomenon of 
“speaking with tongues” is to be noted in early 
infancy. When the little child is seized with the 
impulse to learn to talk he not only imitates others, 


| but often breaks entirely loose and babbles from the 


sheer delight of using his vocal organs. This 
tendency is noted more in some than in others. Pro- 
fessor Chamberlain, of Clark University, in a recent 
book on child language, gives many pages of such 
“Chinese,” as they called it in the case of their child 
of about three. Even after she could talk fairly 
well, she would, apparently, find it a relief to 
relapse into this meaningless jabbering or ‘“Chi- 
nese,” which she could run off with great volubility, 
and for many minutes at a time. Gradually, the 
habits of ordinary speech are fixed and become just 
as easy as this jabbering, so that it disappears. If, 
however, at a later time, the control of the higher 
mental processes is shattered through strong emo- 
tionalism, this primitive activity of the vocal organs 
is apt to appear again, and otherwise well-informed 
people, who are not, however, acquainted with the 
mechanism of themselves, imagine such a person is 
speaking in a unknown tongue under the inspiration 
of the Holy Spirit. 

If none of these considerations are convincing to 
some of us, how can we at least get around the drastic 
condemnation of ‘unknown tongues,” uttered by 
Paul. If any of us are disposed to depreciate the 
value of the well-balanced will, and to feel, rather, 
that the Holy Spirit works best when it is dethroned, 
let us remember the other words of the apostle, “Let 
all things be done decently and in order,” words 
which were probably spoken to quell such insane, 
emotional outbursts. 


Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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By Cuartzs M. Suerpon. 

There must be some standard of conduct, not a 
mechanical rule of life, but a living rule centering 
about a personality. What can any one find better 
than the personal lite of Jesus ? 

The question, “What would Jesus do?” is not 
intended as a rule of conduct which is like a mechan- 
ical or mathematical rule of life; but it is intended 
to help the Christian to a standard of life along the 
highest possible plane of daily living. Neither does 
the asking imply that one can always tell for himself 
or others what Jesus would do under all cireum- 
stances with absolute exactness. Neither does it 
mean, What would He have done two thousand years 
Neither does it mean, What would He do as 
a divine being, acting with greater power than we 
possess? but it means simply, What, under the 
conditions which face us, would He, in all prob- 
ability, do if He were in our places, and living our 
lives with our human limitations ? 

If we take this standard and try to make it the 
rule of our conduct, we may have as aids to the 
answering of the question the following: 

1.. We know that Jesus would always seek first 
the kingdom of God. 
asm, Ifis first delight, in every act of His life to 
place the spiritual before the physical. We know 
that He would do this if He were living now in our 
places. 

2. We know that He would always act from the 
impulse of His great creed, which consists of the 
two articles, supreme love to God and supreme love 
to man. His entire life was filled with the result of 
this creed, and all His actions necessarily were satur- 
ated with those great principles. 

3. We know that in everything Jesus would do 
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It would be His first enthusi- | 


le would not sacrifice principles, even to preserve His | 


physical life. He cheerfully gave up His physical 
lite for the sake of being witness to the truth when 
He was living on the earth, and we know that He 


would do the same again. In other words, the spirit- 


ual interests of life would always outweigh the 
physical, and in a ease where conduct demanded the 
elevation of the spiritual, Jesus would always sacri- 
fice the physical to it. 

On the basis of these three rules of conduct in 
Jesus’ own life, which I think would always remain 
the same, we are obliged to work out in detail His 
probable conduct if He were living now. That Is, 
we know that, when Jesus was here, He sought first 
the Kingdom, He made the great principles of His 
life love to God and man, and He exalted the spirit- 
ual over the physical. 

It is, and always will be, a tremendously inter- 
esting query with men to know just how a person 
like Jesus would act if He were obliged to live the 
life which we live. Very many people, even those 
who call themselves Christians, have said of late 
years that Christianity cannot be lived out in prac- 
tical detail, that the commands of Jesus were not 
intended for the business or political or social world, 
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and that any attempt to carry out His teaching in 
detail would result disastrously. 

Some of us, however, do not believe that such a 
statement is true of Christianity or of the teachings 
of Christ. They were the most intensely practical 
teachings the world has ever received, and just so far 
as they have been actually applied, and only so far, 
the world has gone forward in power and in real 
progress, | 

* x * * 

Whether we can answer in detail as to the probable 
conduct of Jesus under all cireumstances .(and I. 
think it is a daily problem with the Christian, which ~ 
will remain with him as long as he lives), this much 
we do know, that the power of Christ is a practical 


_ power among men. Ie was not a visionary dreamer 


living apart from men’s interests. He was one who 
took part in the energy of the world. He wishes us to 
do the same. He prayed for His disciples, that they 
should not be taken out of the world, but that they 
might be kept from its evil. If we ask the question, 
What would Jesus do? with honesty, and then 
attempt to answer it with sincerity, we shall find our 
lives growing and developing in practical ways, and 
we shall also live to ascertain this great truth, that the 
religion which Jesus brought into the world claims 
the right to every department of men’s lives. “What- 
soever ye do, do all to the glory of God,” is the dis- 
tinguishing mark of Christianity. If Jesus had 
taught us nothing more than that, He would have 
taught something which is the very basis of all 


v 


progress and of all power.—C. E. World. 
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SNAP-THOUGHTS FROM W. J. DAWSON. 


BY J. LINDLEY SPICER. 


The following sentences were gathered from ser- 
mons recently delivered by W. J. Dawson, in Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y.: 

“Life calls for courage and strength: virtue under 
pressure.” 

“There is no victory without fighting.” 

“Within the limits of man’s free will, he’s the cap- 
tain of his own destiny.” 

“The father knew the shortest way home was by 
way of the far country.” 

“The greatest characters come out of the desert.” 

“The Toledo blade’s perfection is because the 
waters of the Tagus are icy cold. The heated blades 
are plunged in these icy waters.” 

“Temptation is a call to courage.” 

“If you open up the diary of your thoughts, you 
would find they were all much the same as others.” 

“From the victors of the centuries the lesson comes 
back to me to help me. What man has borne, man 
can bear.” 

“The sky-serapers of New York he called ‘monu- 
ments of architectural ugliness,’ but the steel used in 
construction is all tested; so ‘God has tested your 
frame and knows what you can bear, ” he 

“Milton’s theology has pereolated the human 
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mind; his devil is almost equal to God. In the 
Bible | find no such devil. In Job, the greater poet, 
I find a devil with a chain upon his heel. He comes 
and asks God, ‘May I tempt Job?” 

“The way of escape from temptation, pray, ‘Oh 
God, let thy silence come into my soul,’ and your 
soul will become like flowers put into fresh water.” 

“Every human heart is a theatre. We are constantly 
acting. We are preparing dramas. We ourselves 
are the actors. We play we would do certain things. 
Follow this for ten minutes and you are ripe for evil. 
Ring the curtain down, put out the footlights, flee to 
your knees.” 

“There is no peculiar temptation come to you. 
They are such as are common to men.” 

“Let us all bow into silence before the Lord.” 

“Men are lost, first, because they have lost the 
clew of life; second, they have been misdirected ; 
third, because of their perversity.” 

_ “Lost men should stop where they are and let Jesus 
find them.” 

-“They should look for a light. Jesus is the light.” 

“Are you willing to be lost? Surely, no!” 

“Are you willing to be found? Then don’t run 
away. Stand still and let the shepherd find you. 
The sheep did not seek the shepherd. The shepherd 
sought until he found the sheep.” 

“There are no accidents in the Lord’s Kingdom; 
all is governed wisely.” 

Text—“And He went a little farther.” Matt. 26. 

“The story of Jesus is loved by all classes.”’ 

“We find the reflection of our noblest selves in 
Jesus.” 

“We see the marvel and the mystery of the com- 
plete obedience of Jesus. He has left all to go into 
loneliness.” 

- “Tn all our most sacred experiences we must go a 
little further, and go alone.” 

“But a stone’s throw; but how far it was. 

oT discern as He is lost in the gloom of the great 
olive trees.’ 

“All that He had abit and wrought depended 
upon this moment.” 

“But for the cross, the life of Jesus would never 
have been known.” 

“The redemption of the world depended upon this 
Jast step.” 

“Tt’s the last step that counts.” 

“Pallisy, the Potter, gave everything. Then in a 
frenzy tears the very house down, and “with this last 
heat, comes his triumph. The perfect glaze is found.” 

“Luther had the splendid fearlessness of perfect 
honesty.” 

“Erasmus, the accomplished scholar, said, ‘I will 
follow as far as the times will permit.’ He would 
not take the last step.” 

“Jesus won through His courage to goon. This is 
the stamp of true genius.’ 

“You are incomplete, because you haven’t the cour- 
age to be complete. The rich young ruler failed 
here.” 
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CAL Ye gate of re Gaesnads he turned away 
sorrowful.” 

“The exhaustion was the drain of a broken heart. 
All the world ended here to the disciples. They slept 
from sorrow.” 

“Not my will, but Thine be done.” 

“The Angels’ ministry was a stone’s throw farther 
on. From here He went on serenely. The disciples 
fled, for they found nothing of this, by sleeping at 
the pate.” 

“Gethsemane is not a failure. 

“In the Christian life eos 
always something gained.” 

“What we want is saneness. What we want is sur- 
render. What we need, having gone so far, is our 
Gethsemane. Then only a little frien than we have 
gone before is victory, complete, eternal.” 
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LESSON VIII. SECOND MONTH 24, 1907. 


GOD’S COVENANT WITH ABRAHAM. 
yenesis 15: 1-16. 


GOLDEN THx 
him for righteousness, 


Gen, 


DAILY READINGS. 


i. caer hang Second mo. 18.—God’s covenant with Abraham. 

5 
Third-day, Second mo. 19.— Covenant confirmed. Ex. 6: 2-8. 
Fourth- day, Second mo. 20.—Covenant performed. Neh. 9: 6-10. 
Fifth-day, Second mo. 21.—A faithful God. Psa. 105: 1-15. 
Sixth-day, Second mo. 22.—A new covenant. Heb. 8. 6-13. 
Seventh-day, Second mo. 23.—Covenant renewed. Gen. 17: 1-9. 
First-day, Second mo. 24.—An abiding inheritance. I Pet. 1: 1-9. 


Time.—Uneertain; possibly about 2200 B. C., 
and contemporary with Hammurabi. 


Place-—Among the oaks of Mamre, 
twenty or twenty-five miles south of 
This was the headquarters of Abraham. 

The account between the last lesson and this should 
be read. It shows “how Abram’s faith in God’s 
promise gave him balance and dignity, courage and 
generosity in dealing with critical cireumstances and 
important personages.” His was the victory of 
faith all through; yet, we can hardly doubt that there 
were times of discouragement and disappointment. 
Greatest of these, the fact that he had no heir—no 
son to succeed him and to found the race that had 
been promised. 

“After these things.” The incidents described 
in the preceding chapter. ‘‘In a vision.” A common 
method of communication, especially among the 


Gen. 


in Hebron, 
Jerusalem. 


prophets. Compare Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, also 
Gen. 20:7, where Abraham himself is called “a 
prophet.” ‘Fear not.” Implies Abram’s state of 
mind. “Shield.” Figuratively, for a defence. <A 
Hone common metaphor. Deut. 33:29; Psa. 3:3; 
18: 2-30, ete. “Thy reward shall be exceeding 
Presi This is a little clearer. Thy reward for 


obedience shall be exceedingly great. 

“And he brought him forth abroad.” Out of 
his tent. ‘The starry sky is at once a striking evi- 
dence of the Divine power and an effective example 
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of what is practically innumerable.” Psa. 8:3; Isa. 
40:26. “Tell the stars.” ‘Tell,” old word for 
count; it is still preserved in ‘Bankteller.” Amer. 
R. V. reads “number.” 

6. “And he believed in the Lord.” ‘Against 
appearances he trusts in God, surrenders himself to 
Him in full confidence that He will fulfil His prom- 
ise.” ‘And he counted it [his trust] to him for 
righteousness.” ‘“‘For Abram there was no ‘law’; 
hence his righteousessness was not that which con- 
sisted in obeying it (Deut. 6:25; 24:13), but was 
devotion to, and trust in, God of a more general 
kind.” Compare Rom. 9:3, 4, 9, 22; Gal. 3:6. 
Note that it was not belief in doctrines, or practices, 
or a creed, or a law, or a theology, but faith—a per- 
sonal, filial faith in God. It was not faith in lieu 
of righteousness—a substitute for righteousness. 
Faith is the means or instrument which tends to 
righteousness as its result. ‘God counts this faith 
as sure to work out in him a divine righteousness.” 
A man who sows confidently expects corn to bring 
forth corn, wheat to bring forth wheat. 

8. Abram wishes some sign or proof. This request 
does not show a lack of faith, but was a desire to have 
some assurance that the message had not been mis- 
understood. 

9-11. The incident described is not a_ sacrifice, 
for there does not seem to have been an altar, but a 
solemn act of covenant. Such contracts were not 
uncommon in antiquity. ‘The contracting parties 
pass between the divided victims, each thereby sym- 
bolizing that, in case he breaks the terms agreed to, 
he is willing to be parted assunder in like manner.” 
This was the idea of such a practice. The “fowls,” 
“birds of prey.” R. V. threatening to prevent the 
completion of the covenant were an omen of eyil. 
Abram, by drjving them away, shadowed the failure 
of all attempts to change the Divine plan. The num- 
ber three was a sacred number, and so is appropriate 
here, 

12. “When the sun was going down.” This would 
seem to be another vision from that described in verse 
5. “SA deep sleep.” A condition when a vision 
might be expected. Compare Genesis 2:21; Job 
33:14, 15. “A horror of great darkness.” A hor- 
ror which was as a great darkness, a sense of some- 
thing terrible. ‘And he said unto Abram.” The 
Lord in this vision. “Know of a surety that thy 
seed shall be sojourners in a land that is not theirs 
and shall serve them.” Amer. R. V. “Stranger” in 
A. V. is properly “sojourner.” A temporary resident 
is meant. Compare Gen. 47:4; Deut. 26: 55 Isa, 
52:4, which all refer to the sojourn of the children 
of Israel in Egypt. “Four hundred years.” A 
round number. In Acts 7:6, the same period is 
given; in Ex. 12:40, 41; Gal. 3:17, the period is 
“four hundred and thirty years.” Tt is likely that 
absolute accuracy is not intended, but that in each 
case round numbers are meant, just as we should 
say, “America was discovered by Columbus four hun- 
dred years ago,” knowing that it was not strictly 
aceurate. 


14. “Will I judge.” 
plagues. 

15. Abram, himself, will be free from misfortune 
and will reach a good old age. “Go to thy fathers.” 
Join them in “Sheol,” the grave. Compare Gen. 
D Ooo al Pos 

16. “In the fourth generation.” If the period of 
sojourn in Egypt was 400 years, then each generation 
would be 100 years. “Hither.” Palestine. “For 
the iniquity of the Amorites is not yet full.” The 
idea seems to be that the possession of Canaan by the 
Israelites is to be postponed until the Amorites 


_ (taken for the whole of the Canaanites), have shown . 
themselves unworthy to possess the land. 


Com- 
pare I Kings 21: 26; Lev. 18: 24, 25. 


Practica, THoucuts. 


1. “With the heart man believeth unto righteous- 
ness.” 

2. “Only believe, all things are possible to him 
that believeth.” 


Christian Endeaunr. 


[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New York Ave., Washington, D. ©.] 


TOPIC FOR SECOND MONTH TWENTY-FOURTH, 1907. 
FOREIGN MISSIONS: THE KINGDOM IN 
THE ISLANDS. 


Isa. 42); 10-13, 16, 17; 


Second-day, Second mo. 18.—The islands are Christ's. Ps. 


(2d LO! 
Third-day, Second mo. 19.—All rejoice in Him. Ps. 97: 1-12. 
Be ee Second mo. 20.—They shall glorify Him. Isa. 

24: -15. 
enna Second mo. 21.—They shall see His mercy. 
ee 2) 


'Sixth-day, Second mo. 22.—They wait for His law. “Isa. 42: 1-4. 
Seventh-day, Second mo. 23.—Judging the isles. Bzek. 39: 1-7. 


More than four score years of life, and nearly 
fifty of these spent in mission work, is the biography, 
in brief, of Titus Coan, the great missionary to 
Hawaii. We might suppose that, for such a career, 
he had carefully measured his strength and spared 
himself severe exertion. But when we read of his 
preaching three times before breakfast, and 438 times 
in eight days; and of his arduous tour of Hilo by 
canoe and on foot—a journey of 300 miles—within 
the first year of his sojourn on the island, after three 
months spent in acquiring the language, we turn for 
our key to his life to the Scripture, “They that wait 
upon the Lord shall renew their strength.” 

Results? On July 1, 1838, four years after his 
arrival at Honolulu, 1,705 persons united with the 
church; and in the five years, ending in 1841, more 
than 7,500 members were brought into its fellowship 
in Hilo alone, with most satisfactory conditions of 
steadfastness and real Christian character. 

Madagascar was the scene of one of the bloodiest 
and most persistent efforts of modern times, to blot 
out the religion of Jesus Christ as it had been planted 
there under the patronage of King Radama between 
1818 and 1828. Radama’s successor, Queen Ranay- 
alona I, devoted twenty-five of the thirty-three years 
of her reign to such efforts to stamp out Christianity 


Isa. 


Doubtless referring to the 
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Besides persecutions in many other ways, 
several thousands of the native conyerts were put to 
death, many of them by torture or starvation. “Yet, 
the little company of believing men and women, left 
as sheep without a shepherd in 1836, had multiplied 
at least twenty fold in 1861.” Spectators of execu- 
tions, seeing the fortitude of the believers, said, 
“This j is the finger of God; there must be somerhing 
divine in this belief :” and, despite the dangers with 


which it threatened them, many of them, too, became | 

| dairy products, $291. BT. 
the most important of the Society | 
| herd of 21 cows and calves, seven horses, 13 hogs and 


formed by the king in 1818, about twenty-one years | between 60 and 100 chickens, 


followers of Christ. 

In Tahiti, 
Islands, the Tahitian Missionary Society was 
after the arrival of missionaries. In 1839, the cap- 
tain of a whaling vessel said it was ‘“‘the most civil- 


ized place that I have been at in the South Seas. 


is years of age. They havea good code of laws, and 
no liquors are allowed to be landed on the island. It 
is one of the most gr atifying sights the eye can wit- 
ness on a Sunday, to see in their church, which holds 
about 5,000, the queen near the pulpit, with all her 
subjects around her, decently appareled, and in 
seemingly pure devotion.” 

But Satan never wearies. Here, as in Madagascar, 
the introduction of liquor by the white man, and the 
hostility of the French Catholics, who came to have 
control, undid much of the good that had gone 
before. Yet, we know he is not to be the ultimate 
victor. 


Missionary Department. 


[Communications for this department should be addressed to 
The Editor, 1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pe] 


CHRISTIANSBURG INDUSTRIAL 
INSTITUTE—1906. 
The following extracts, culled from the annual 
report may give some idea of the work carried on at 


Cambria, Va., under the auspices of the Friends’ 
Freedmen’s Association, of Philadelphia: 


From tHe Princrpar’s Report. 


From one-half acre of land to 185 acres; from one | 


building to 10; from one pig to 41 head of live stock ; 
from $1,800 annually for teachers’ salaries and gen- 
eral expenses to $8,100 for the saine items; this has 
been the record of Christiansburg Industrial Institute 
for the ten years just vassed. 

When the farm was purchased only the old man- 
sion was on the place, and the soil was very thin. 


The mansion house has been turned into a_ school | 


building; a slave cottage and what was once a smoke 
house have been converted into sleeping quarters for 
boys, while a dormitory, two cottages, barn, and shop 
building have been. built new. 

The improvement in the land can be judged when 
it is known that our first crop of wheat from one field 
yielded six bushels to the acre. The second crop 


Lt 


is governed by a dignified young lady, about twenty- institution of more than $100.00 yearly in printing. 


_ ers has been done. 


from FA same field yielded 24 bushels to the acre. 
The whole farm has made corresponding improvement. 
Literally, we are making two blades of grass grow 
where one grew before. In point of productive work 
the farm is the most profitable of our industries. Dur- 
ing last year there was an average of seven students per 
mon: to whom was paid in eas on board account 
$748. 86, The return from this labor is as follows: 
442 bushels of wheat, 500 bushels of corn 
(estimated), 23 tons of rye hay, 41% tons of timothy 
hay, 150 bushels of oats, gar den vegetables, $115.00: : 
In addition to the above 
there were supported on the farm during the year a 


This is an encourag- 
ing report, but the principal is of the opinion that the 
showing can be made much better. 

The printing department effects a saving to the 


Besides doing all job printing required by the school, 
it also publishes a small paper quarterly, which helps 
to circulate information about the school. Instrue- 
tion was given to nine boys during the past year in 
carpentry. They have erected one cottage and done 
repairs, amounting to $643.70. 

Pe the laundry all washing for students and teach- 
During the year the laundry did 
work for an average of 46 persons monthly, which, 
valued at $1.00 per person per month, amounted to 
$581.00. 

In other years attempts have been made to main- 
tain a separate cooking department. The success 
which we had hoped for has never attended our 
efforts in this direction, so that this year the plan of 
combining this department with the boarding depart- 


/ ment has cen adopted. This method has certain dis- 


_ boy to do shoe-mending. 


advantages, but, taking all things into consideration, 
we believe it is an improvement over the old plan. 
Before the death of Charles Marshall he trained a 
This boy is now doing all 
shoe repairing for the students and teachers, and is 
also training another boy to assist him at this work. 
[The student labor during the year produced 


| $2,263.15. ] 


From tur TREASURER’S Report. 


In addition to the increase in receipts for the eur- 
rent expenses, several large permanent improve- 
ments have been provided for. Through the peren- 


nial generosity of our friends, Elliston P. Morris 


and Joshua L. Baily, we were able to buy for $2,500, 
the 85 acre farm adjacent to our farm, which had 
been previously owned by our teachers, Charles L. 
Marshall and Edgar A. Long. Upon this new prop- 
erty there is a far better water supply than the one 
made use of by the school heretofore, and through 
the further generosity of the same friends, we are 
now installing a new water supply system which, it is 
estimated, will cost $1,200.00. 

Improvements have also been going on in the 
school plant. An excellent teacher's cottage, whien 
would be a credit to its builders anywhere, has been 
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designed and erected by our carpentry department, at 
All the buildings | remember, too, that the faults in others that we most 


_ easily notice are usually our own worst faults. 


a cost for materials of about $800. 
have also been thoroughly repaired and are now in 
good condition. About $500 have been spent in new 
furniture, beds, blankets, linens, lamps, ete. The 
old unsatisfactory desks of the school rooms have 
been replaced with more modern ones. A reaper and 
binder, a wagon, two plows and a hay fork have been 
added to our farm equipment. 

The policy of the board not to spend money which 
it does not have, and if expenses have to be incurred, 
to raise the funds to provide for them, has been 
rigidly adhered to. We believe that this course will 
meet its reward by larger assistance for this school 
from friends of the negro. We particularly. com- 


permanent basis, to the attention of those persons 
who are desirous of making charitable bequests. Our 
endowment fund is only $5,500, and we believe its 
enlargement by gifts and bequests will bear excel- 


out of ten we shall be the gainers by it. Let us 


Character is never the same after marriage as 
before. All are interested in hearing of the estab- 
lishment of a newly-married pair in what relates to 
equipment of external life. Far more interesting 
would it be if we could trace the mental establishing 
that is going on, as old traits of character are con- 


firmed or cast aside, and new ones developed or 
_implanted.—Mary C. Ware. 


lent fruit in helping to solve the great negro question © 


of the South. In making this statement, we can very 
properly call attention to the fact that this institution 
differs from most similar schools of the South, in that 
its finances are entirely handled by a strong board of 
managers in Philadelphia. 


Respectfully submitted, 


J. Henry Scarrrercoon, 
Treasurer. 


HEALTHY HINTS. 


Don’t worry. Don’t hurry. 

Don’t overeat. Don’t starve. 

Fresh air day and night. 
antly. 

Spend less nervous energy each day than you make. 

Be cheerful. 

“Work like a man; but don’t be worked to death.” 
Avoid passions and excitement. 

Associate with healthy people; health is con- 
tagious as well as disease. 


Don’t carry the whole world on your shoulders, far | 


less the universe. Trust the Eternal. 
Never despair; “lost hope is a fatal disease.’ 


—Chicago Medical Times. 


SILENT CRITICISM. 


Criticism that says not a word counts for most. 
Those who most effectively rebuke us and help us to 
better living are not they who talk freely to us about 
our shortcomings, but they who are quietly doing the 
things that we are failing to do. Suppose we adopt 
that plan of criticising others: whenever we see 
another failing at any point, let us say not a word 
about it, but quietly see to it that we succeed, in our 
work of life, where that one is failing. Nine times 
out of ten this will help the other more than spoken 
criticism,—which usually fails utterly ; and ten times 


Sleep and rest abund- | 


| them the evening of the 4th inst. 


The God who could be satisfied with a sinning 


: ey . | world would be a sinfu : 
mend this work, which is now on a substantial and | “ ould be a sintul God 


Every man has at times in his mind the ideal of 
what he should be, but is not. This ideal may be 
high and complete, or it may be quite low and insuf- 
ficient, yet in all men that really seek to improve, it 
is better than the actual character. Man never falls 
so low that he can see nothing higher than himself. 

—Theodore Parker. 


Chings of Interest Among Ourselues. 


—* 


Alfonso Bales, who is doing pastoral work at Twin Mound, 
Kan., is doing good work. The meeting is about to lose some 
of its valuable members, who are seeking homes elsewhere. 


A two weeks’ 
Mooresville, Ind., 
church was greatly 


revival service, conducted by Willis Bond, 
has just closed at Georgetown, Ill. The 
blessed and some definite work done. 


Fred. L. Ryon, Poplar Ridge, N. Y., held a series of meet- 
ings at Collins, N. Y., from the 27th ult. to the 4th inst. There 
was a good attendance. A spirit of deep earnestiess pervaded 
the meetings, and a great deal of good was done. 


J. L. Spicer has aided the Government agent in gathering 
statistics from New York Yearly Meeting by sending him 
the names and addresses of all the monthly meeting clerks, 
together with the number of meetings in each monthly meeting. 


David J. Coppock and wife, Addie S. Coppock, from New 
Garden Quarterly Meeting, Indiana, have gone to North Caro- 
lina, with a view of religious service for several months among 
the members of Rich Square Monthly Meeting. 


The Arch Street Philadelphia Quaker Round-table invited 
the members of the Philadelphia Round-table to meet with 
Joseph Elkinton read his 
paper on “Mysticism’—the same which he gave recently 
before the divinity students of Harvard University. 


W. Irving Kelsey, C. Victoria, Mexico, writes that a promi- 
nent missionary of another denomination, sent to him some 
time ago for literature setting forth Friends’ views on the ordi- 
nances. Among other things, he sent him Rufus Jones’ 
Baptism and Communion. On returning the same, he wrote: 
“I think you have much in favor of your doctrine, and I hope 
it will have larger acceptance.” 


The series of meetings recently held at Big Jim Mission, 
Mardock, Okla., conducted by R. S. Burnett and G. W. Adams, 
was crowned with success. Unfavorable weather and bad 
roads were very disagreeable, yet the chapel was many times 
crowded to overflowing, many having to stand outside. In a 
few instances some outside pressed their way through to the 
front, seeking salvation, and graciously found peace. ‘There 
were 34 conversions and renewals, and 20 accessions to the 
meeting. 


Vanwert Quarterly Meeting, held at Vanwert, Ohio, the 
Ist and 2d inst., was a season of refreshing to the church. 
The visiting ministers present were Ira C. Johnson, Yearly 
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_ Meeting Superintendent, and A. J. Furstenberger. A number 
_ of Friends who are not in the habit of attending were present, 
and all were greatly blessed. The quarterly meeting adjourned 
to meet at Rockford, Ohio, the first Seventh day in Fifth 
month, 1907. 


The Philadelphia Round-table, which has been studying the 
present condition of Friends, taking up a review of each 
yearly meeting separately, has, after two years, just com- 


pleted the work. One evening was devoted to a review of the. 


activities among Race Street Friends, presented by members 
of their own meeting. A few meetings will be devoted to 
a study of the problems now confronting the Society, especially 
those of Philadelphia Friends. 


The following is taken from the minutes of Marlborough 
Monthly Meeting, New York: 

It has pleased our Heavenly Father to remove from among 
us our dear friend, Janet D. Birdsall, whose quiet and con- 
sistent life best attested to her Christian character. She was 


a devoted wife and mother, giving every attention to the | 


loved ones in the home circle and making the home a place to 
be longed for by the absent ones. Delicate health in later 
years kept her from meeting regularly with us, but as often as 
she could she attended the morning service. She spoke words 
of assurance and of her hope of heaven to friends just before 
she entered into rest. 


We have received the following letter from Edith M. Ran- 
some, Cleveland, Ohio: 


“Tn your paper of First month 24th, my name was mentioned | 


as copied from newspaper accounts respecting the outbreak of 
tongues, so feel the Lord would have me make a statement 
of where I stand in relation to it. In the first place, those 
reports were sensational and not altogether true. For myself, 
I wish to say that while I was seeking Jesus, the enemy 
came as such an angel of light that when my tongue was 
touched, I dared not quench it for fear of grieving and 
quenching the Holy Ghost. He has shown me that it was not 
of the Lord for me to speak in tongues. Because my heart was 
open before Him, He has shown me that I need not go back 
on anything that the Lord has done for me, but am more 
determined than ever to be all He would have me to be.” 


W. J. Dawson held meetings in Poughkeepsie the last few 
days in First month, and our friend, J. L. Spicer, sends us 
the following account: 

“The churches generally united in the effort, and upon 
First-day there was an exchange of pulpits. Meetings were 
held in the First Congregational Church at 3.30 P. M. and 7.30 
in the evening. Upon First-day evening a great throng filled 
the Opera House, and there was a large overflow meeting 
held the same hour in the First Reformed Church. This was 
in charge of Willard O. Trueblood, Friend’s Pastor, assisted by 
pastors of other churches. The hymns used were mostly the 
familiar Gospel hymns, which were printed upon sheets. 


of silence in the worship. As one expressed it, “I have heard 
nothing but real Quaker sermons in all the meetings.” There 
were several hundred requests for prayer, which were sub- 
mitted in writing.” 


We glean the following from a Richmond, Ind., daily: 


“There will be a joint meeting of the Intercollegiate Peace | 


Association and the Cincinnati Peace Society on May 17th 
and 18th. The work of these two great peace-working socie- 
ties is assuming important proportions. Prof. Elbert Russell, 
Earlham, who is secretary and treasurer of the Intercollegiate 
Association, is working hard to make this meeting a great one. 
Congressman Bartoll, of Missouri, and Congressman Burton, 
also of Missouri, are expected to be on the program. Secre- 
tary Elihu Root, Department of State, cannot speak, owing to 
business matters that detain him. Andrew Carnegie has given 
$1,000 to the Association, and it has raised another $1,000 to 
meet his conditions. This amount is to be used as an incentive 
for students to write essays and to be used in oratorical con- 
tests on peace subjects. On the night of May 17th the oratori- 
cal contest will be held, contestants from the various colleges 
of the Association participating. Prizes for first, second and 
third places are: $75, $50 and $25, respectively.” 


A correspondent at Friends’ University, Wichita, Kan., 
writes: “We have just closed our Bible Institute, which was 
a very successful one. The experiment of a lecture course, 


The | 


Lord’s Prayer was repeated in unison, and much use was made | 


as proposed by the Education Board of the Five Years’ Meet- 
ing, is proving a great success. The lectures given by Dr. 
Rufus M. Jones are full of most valuable information and 
timely suggestions. ‘They are an inspiration to higher, better 
and purer life; and in pointing out the present needs in the 
activities of the church, he pictures in a most impressive way 
what the Society of Friends should be and do to fulfill her 
mission in the world. 

“Tt is a cause of serious regret that so few of our members 
can have the benefit of them. They are needed by, and would 
be very helpful to, every community of Friends. None the less 
would they be valuable to the Christian world at large. We 
feel that they have given us a real spiritual uplift. 

“In addition, Alfred Ware, Richmond, Ind., rendered very 
acceptable service in his contributions to the program. Pro- 
fessor J. EK. Jay and Oscar Moon presented able and instruc-~ 
tive papers. ‘The Institute, as a whole, was by far the most 
successful ever held by the Yearly Meeting Committee. 
Nathan Brown, Stella, Okla., and chairman of the committee, 
presided at the meetings.” 


BORN. 


Swirt—To Willard E. and Alice M. Swift, Worcester, 
Mass., First month 6th, 1907, a son, Willard Everett. 


MARRIED. 


Wuuitr—Snipes—At St. John’s, N. C., Twelfth month 27th, 
1906, Joun H. Wuirs and Kirrys S. Snipes. The bride is the 
youngest daughter of ex-Senator Snipes, Mendla, N. C., and 
a member of Rich Square Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


DIED. 


Bunpy—At her home, near Dunreith, Ind., First month 7th, 
1907, Martitia I. Bundy, wife of W. P. Bundy, aged over sev- 
enty-three years. She was a birthright member of the Society 
of Friends, and lived an exemplary Christian life, beloved by 
all. 


Furr—At St. Joseph, Ill., First month 29th, 1907, Homer 
Fuel, aged 3%4 years, son of J. Monroe and Lucy Fuel, mem- 
bers of Stanton Monthly Meeting. 


Green.—At the home of his son, near Martinsville, Ohio, 
Twelfth month 11th, 1906, John Green, aged 85 years. He was 
a life-long member of New Berry Monthly Meeting. 


GrirrirHs—At his home, near Miami, I. T., First month 
28th, Thomas M. Griffiths, in his sixty-second year. He made 
a profession of faith in Christ and joined Friends in 1890, He 
has filled important offices in the meeting from time to time. 
At the time of his death he was a member of the “Asso- 
ciated Executive Committee of Friends on Indian Affairs,” 
and occupied the station of elder. He will be greatly missed 
in the home, his home meeting and the community. 


Marrrn.—At the residence of her brother, near Millbrook, 


| N. Y., First month 21st, 1907, Mary T. Martin, aged seventy 


years. ‘The deceased was a faithful member of Nine Partners 
Meeting. 


Surron.—At the home of her daughter, Anna Stoepel, 
Detroit, Mich., Twelfth month 29th, 1906, Mary E. Sutton, 
Tecumseh, Mich., wife of Nehemiah M. Sutton (deceased), 
aged seventy-one years. Although the summons came sud- 
denly, her friends have the assurance that she was ready to 
meet her Savior in peace. 


Trrpp.—In Fairhaven, Mass., Second month alist, 1906, 
Arnold G. Tripp, a life-long member and an esteemed elder of 
New Bedford Monthly Meeting, aged nearly eighty-eight years. 


Tomas.—At her home, in Mount Pleasant, Ohio, First mo. 
4th, 1907, Phcebe S. Thomas, in her eighty-seventh year. She 
stood firmly for the principles of the Friends, and is greatly 
missed by all who knew her. 


Wiper.—At his residence in Millbrook, N. Y., First month 
25th, 1907, Enoch Wilber, aged nearly eighty-nine years. He 
was a birthright member of the Society of Friends, and 
belonged to Nine Partners Meeting at Millbrook. 
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PROPOSED TEMPERANCE COUN- | 


CIL: 
NAME. 


The name of this organization shall 
be The National Inter-Church Temper- 
ance Council. 


OBJECTS, 


The objects of this Inter-Church Tem- 
perance Council shall be: 

(1) To express the unity of the 
Church in her Temperance Principles 
and ‘i her aggressive Temperance Work. 

(2 


authority of the Church, supported by 


the Church, and responsible to the 
Church. ‘ 
(3) To secure the mutual council 


and a larger combined influence for the 
Churches of Christ in the Temperance 
Cause. 

(4) Unification of Church ‘Temper- 
ance effort by agreement upon plans and 


GUIDES CHILDREN. 


EXPERIENCE AND A MOTHER’S LOVE MAKE 
ADVICE VALUABLE. 

An Illinois mother writes about feed- 
ing children: 

“If mothers would use Grape-Nuts 
more for their little ones, there would 
be !ess need for medicines and fewer 
doctor bills. 

“If those suffering from indigestion 
and stomach troubles would live on 
Grape-Nuts, toast and good milk for a 
short period they would experience more 
than they otherwise would believe. 

“Our children have all learned to 
know the benefit of Grape-Nuts as an 
appetizing, strengthening food. It is 
every evening, with few variations, like 
this: ‘Mama, let’s have toast and Grape- 


Nuts for breakfast; or, let’s have eggs | 


and Grape-Nuts’—never forgetting the 
latter. 

“One of our boys in school and fifteen 
years of age repeatedly tells me his 
mind is so much brighter and in every 
way he feels so much better after having 
Grape-Nuts as a part if not all his break. 
fast.” Name given by Postum Co; 
Battle Creek, Mich. Read the little 
book, “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
“There’s a Reason.” 


ALLEN C, THOMAS | 


To promote Gospel ‘Temperance | 
in ihe name of the Church, with the | 


methods of work, and_ the practical 
measures most worthy of promotion by 


the whole Church, so that denomina- | 


tional temperance work shall not be 
divisive, but combined in moral sweep 


| and impact. 


(5) To so inculcate temperance prin- 
ciples as to preserve the rising genera- 
tion from the ravages of intemperance 
and to produce a stalwart temperance 
army in opposition to the liquor traffic. 

(6) To create a sentiment which will 
compel the civil authorities to perform 


their whole duty concerning the traffic, | 


prevent the necessity for any Christian, 
directly or indirectly, supporting, en- 


this most heinous wickedness, and to 
impress upon the individual Christian his 
duty to refrain from giving any encour- 
agement to the traffic. 

(7) ‘To enlist the platform and the 
printing press in behalf of better tem- 
perance laws, and in protest against 
non-enforcement or violation of existing 
laws. 

(8) To preserve the Church from en- 
tangling political alliances, and yet to 
make clear the duty of Christian people 
to use the ballot against a traffic which 
is the enemy alike ot 
State. 

(9) To make clear the duty and abil- 
ity of the Church to prohibit and over- 


throw the liquor traffic whenever she 
wills. 
LIMITATIONS, 
(1) ‘The National Inter-Church 


Temperance Council shall not attempt to 
commit the Christian Church to any 
political party nor enter into any elec- 


_ tion campaign for party candidates. 


| couraging, condoning or acquiescing in | 


Church and | 


(2) The National Inter-Church Tem- | 


perance Council shall be confined in its 


| bodies, a Corresponding 


sphere of operation in accordance with | 


the lines indicated in these articles of 
agreement. It shall not attempt to legis- 
late for the constituent bodies on. the 
temperance question, but only give ex- 
pression of its counsel, or recommend 
a course of action in matters of common 
interest to the churches and individual 
Christians. It shall have no authority 
to limit in any way the full autonomy 


of the Christian bodies adhering to it | 


in their temperance work. On the other 
hand, no denomination shall speak for the 


Council on matters upon which it has | 
|. perance Bureau. 


not specifically declared itself. 


BASIS OF MEMBERSHIP. 


(t) The below named ecclesiastical 
bodies shall be eligible to membership in 
the Inter-Church ‘Temperance Council or 
any of its branches, and such other 
ecclesiastical bodies as may hereafter 
adopt these articles of agreement and 
be admitted by the National Council: 


Baptists Friends 
Christian Lutherans 
Church of God Methodists 
Congregational Menonites S 
Disciples of Christ Moravian 
Episcopal Presbyterian 


Reformed Chure’s 
United Brethren 


Evangelical Asso’s 
Evangelical Synod 
of N. America 
(2) Any denominational body enti- 
tled to membership herein may become 
such when it shall have officially ratified 
these articles of agreement and ap- 
pointed its representatives to act offi- 
cially in the Council, which representa- 
tives shall be elected in such manner 


Absolutely Pure 
A Cream of Tartar Powder, 
free from alum or phos= 
phatic acid 


Makes Home Baking Easy 


and for such a time as each affiliated 


. body shall determine. 


(3) Each ecclesiastical body shall be 
entitled to four members (two ministers 
and two laymen) and two additional 
members (one minister and one layman) 
for each 200,000 membership or a major 
fraction thereof. 


OFFICERS, 


(t) The officers of this National 
Council shall be a President, one Vice- 
President from each of the constituent 
Secretary, a 
Recording Secretary, a Treasurer and an 
Executive Committee, each of whom 
shall perform the duties usually assigned 
to such officers. 


(2) The Corresponding Secretary 
shall be -the official representative 
of the National Council, under 


athe direction of the Executive Commit- 
tee. He shall be charged with the cor- 
respondence relative to the work of the 
Council, enlisting the co-operation of the 
other ecclesiastical bodies, devising the 
best plans and methods of temperance 
work, and maintaining an efficient 'Tem- 


(3) ‘There shall be an Executive 
Committee which shall consist of seven 
ministers and seven laymen (not more 
than two of whom shall be of the same 
affiliated body), together with the Pres- 
ident, the Corresponding Secretary, the 
Recording Secretary and the Treasurer. 
The Executive Committee shall have 
authority to attend to all the business 
of the National Council in the interval 
between its meetings, submitting a re- 
port of its transactions to the annual 
meeting of the National Council for 
approval. 

ELECTIONS. 


(1) All officers shall be chosen at 
the regular meeting of the National 
Council, and shall hold their offices until 
their successors take office. 

(2) The President, Vice-Presidents, 
Corresponding Secretary, Recording 
Secretary and Treasurer shall be elected 
by the National Council on nomination 
by the Executive Committee for the year 
just closing. 
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be elected by ballot after nomination by 
a committee consisting of one represent- 
| ative named by the delegates of each 
affiliated body present. 

(4) Vacancies occurring during the 
|) year shall be filled by appointment of the 
| Executive Committee. 


FINANCES. 


The expenses of the National Coun- 
cil for its meetings and its work shall be 
provided for by the several constituent 
bodies, pro-rata according to member- 
ship, through the denominational tem- 
“perance agencies, 


AUXILIARY COUNCILS. 


The question of formation and opera- 
tion of Auxiliary Councils shall be re- 
ferred to, the constituent bodies and the 
next meeting of the National Council. 


MEETINGS, 


The National Council shall hold one 
meeting each year (unless otherwise 
directed by two-thirds vote of the Exec- 
utive Committee), at such time and 
| place as may be determined upon by the 
| > Executive Committee. 


QUORUM. 


The representatives present in the 
National Council from a majority of the 
Ecclesiastical Constituent Bodies shal! 
| constitute a quorum to transact business. 


AMENDMENTS. 


These articles of agreement may be 
altered or amended by a majority vote 
of the members of the Council present 
at any National Meeting, followed by a 
majority vote of the representatives of 
| the several constituent bodies, each vot- 
ing separately. 


It is the purpose of this 


the Churches of Christ in America,” as 
far as our work is related to that of 


Federation in addition to reporting to 
the several denominational bodies form- 
ing this National Council. 


STEADY HAND. 


A SURGEON’S HAND SHOULD BE THE FIRM- 
1 EST OF ALL. 


“For fifteen years I have suffered from 
insomnia, indigestion and nervousness as 
a result of coffee drinking,” said a sur- 
geon the other day. 

“The dyspepsia became so bad that I 
had to limit myself to one cup at break- 
fast. Even this caused me to lose my 
food soon after I ate it. 

“All the attendant symptoms of indi- 
gestion, such as heart burn, palpitation, 
water brash, wakefulness or disturbed 

sleep, bad taste in the mouth, nervous- 
ness, etc., were present to such a degree 
as to incapacitate me for my practice as 
a surgeon. 

“The result of leaving off coffee and 
drinking Postum was simply marvelous. 
The change was wrought forthwith, my 

hand steadied and my normal condition 
of health was restored.” Name given 
‘by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
_“There’s a reason.” Read the famous 
little book, “The Road to Wellville,” in 


_ pkgs. 


(3) The Executive Committee shall | 


RELATION TO THE FEDERATION OF CHURCHES | 
ia National | 

Inter-Church Temperance Council to co- | 
operate with the “Federal Council of | 


| said Federation, and to report to said | 


A FARMER’S COLLEGE ON 
WHEELS. 


BOOKER T. WASHINGTON TELLS OF A GREAT 
NEW WORK FOR THE SOUTHERN NEGRO. 


The Tuskegee Institute, whose object 
has always been the uplifting of the 
masses of the Negroes, has been con- 
fronted with the problem of reaching 
shiftless farmers, writes Booker ‘T. 
Washington in the December World’s 
Work. It is not enough to get the sons 
and daughters into the Institute, and teach 
them useful trades and give them object 
lessons in good farming; something must 
be done for the fathers and mothers who 
cannot come to school. The whole fam- 
ily must be reached if the condition of 
the race is to be bettered. This problem 
is being solved, in a large measure, by 
the Jesup Agricultural Wagon, made pos- 
sible through the generosity of Morris K. 
Jesup, a friend of the Institute. The 
wagon itself and the harness were made 
at the school by our own students, and 
two large mules were purchased. The 
outfit includes different kinds of plows 
and planters, a cultivator, a cotton chop- 
per, a variety of seeds, samples of fer- 
tilizers, a revolving churn, a_ butter 
mould, a cream separator, a milk tester, 
and other appliances useful in making 
practical demonstrations. 


The wagon method has the immense | 


advantage of going direct to the man 
in the field, where improved methods can 
be adapted to his particular conditions. 
We carry our implements out into his 
field. After he has plowed a few fur- 
rows, we hitch up one of our improved 
plows. “That may be a good plow for 
some“ he says, “but for me, give me 
that old ‘scutter.’” We use our plow 
for a few minutes and then ask him 
to compare the amount of work done and 
the kind of furrow. After that, we can 
hardly get away from him. They often 
try to borrow our implements, and one 
man insisted that we remain at his house 
until he could plow over his cotton. 
When we come upon a man slowly plow- 
ing out his cornfield, we take out the 
cultivator and show him that he can 
make seven furrows where he is mak- 
ing one, and with the same animal. So 


| convincing have these demonstrations 


been that many have at once bought im- 
proved implements. It generally means 
that boys between the plow handles may 
stay in school longer. 

We often find the farmer’s wife and 


| children out in the field scattering fer- 


tilizer. A distributor taken from our 
wagon shows him that there is a quicker 
and a better way, and his family may 
at the time be free to do something else. 
The operator in charge of the Jesup 
Wagon pays as much attention to the 
kitchen as to the field, for experience 
has shown us that the wife must be 
taught as well as the huband, if real 
advancement is to be made. 

After the Jesup Wagon has in this 
way made the rounds of the large and 
small farms of a community, a mass- 
meeting is held in the open air at some 
central point. 


Do not loiter or shirk, 
Do not falter or shrink; 
But just think out your work, 
And then work out your “think.” 
—Nixon Waterman. 


PIMPLES, BLACKHEADS. 


GET RID OF ALI, YOUR FACE TROUBLES IN 
A FEW DAYS’ TIME WITH THE WON- 
DERFUL STUART CALCIUM WAFERS. 
TRIAL PACKAGE SENT FREE. 


You cannot have an attractive face or 
a beautiful complexion when your blood 
is in bad order and full of impurities. 
Impure blood means an impure face, 
always. 

The most wonderful as well as the 
most rapid blood cleanser is Stuart’s 
Calcium Wafers. You use them for a 
few days, and the difference tells in 
your face right away. 

Most blood ‘purifiers and skin treat- 
menis are full of poison. Stuart’s Cal- 
cium Wafers are guaranteed free from 
any poison, mercury, drug, or opiate. 
They are as harmless as water, but the 
results are astonishing. 

The worst cases of skin diseases have 
been cured in a week by this quick-act- 
ing remedy. It contains the most effec- 
tive working power of any purifier ever 
discovered,—calcium sulphide. Most 
blood and skin treatments are terribly 
slow. Stuart’s Calcium Waiters have 
cured boils in three days. Every particle 
of impurity is driven out of your system 
completely, never to return, and it is 
done without deranging your system in 
the slightest. 

No matter what your trouble is, 
whether pimples, blotches, blackheads, 
rash, tetter, eczema, or scabby crusts, 
you can solemnly depend upon Stuart's 
Calcium Wafers as never-failing. 

Don’t be any longer humiliated by 
having a splotchy face. Don’t have 
strangers stare at you, or allow your 
friends to be ashamed of you because 
of your face. 

Your blood makes you what you are. 
The men and women who forge ahead 
are those with pure blood and pure 


faces. Did you ever stop to think of 
that? 

Stuart’s Calcium Wafers are abso- 
lutely harmless, but the results— 


mighiy satisfying to you even at the 
end of a week. They will make you 
happy because your face will be a wel- 
come sight not only to yourself when you 
look in the glass, but to everybody else 
who knows you and talks with you. 

We want to prove to you that Stuart’s 
Calcium Wafers are beyond doubt the 
best and quickest blood and skin purifier 
in the world, so we will send you a free 
sample as soon as we get your name and 
address. Send for it to-day, and then 
wher you have tried the sample you will 
not rest contented until you have bought 
a soc. box at your druggist’s. 

Send us your name and address to- 
day and we will at once send vou by 
mail a sample package, free. Address 
F. A. Stuart Co., 51 Stuart Bidg., Mar- 
shall, Mich. 


_Brauties oF EprtortAL GENTLENESS. 
The office boy had pied the first page 
by dropping the form down two flights 
of stairs. 
“T wish,” murmured the gentle editor, 
“that you had broken the news more 
gently.”—Judge. 


First Avutomositist.—“What was the 
place we just passed through?” 

Srconp ~AvuTOMOBILIST. “Rhode 
Island.” 


Round Table and 
History Classes 


JUST PUBLISHED 
CAMEOS 


From the 


LIFE OF GEORGE FOX 


By ERNEST E. TAYLOR 


Of England 


A Series of Word Pictures, incor- 
porating most of the essential 
points of the Life of George Fox. 
II9 pages, 8 illustrations. 
PRICE, POSTAGE PAID, 
ONE DOLLAR 


FRIENDS’ BOOK and TRACT 


COMMITTEE 
51 Fiith Avenue NEW YORK 


a 
SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


‘3 We particularly invite the attention of the readers 0} 

The American Friend’ to this column. It will be 
found useful for almost everyone who wishes to adver 
tise. The cost is 5c. per line eachinsertion, No adver 
tisement is accepted for less than 25c, Cash with order 


W ANTED—A teacher 
ored Orphans for the 
month, 1907. For particulars apply to ALICE 
Hooprs YARNALL. 4708 Springfield Ave., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Chairman of Committee, 


When in want of a first-class 


Half-tone or Line Engraving 
GO TO 


COMMERCIAL PHOTO-ENGRAVING CO, 


N. W. Cor. 10th and Arch Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
AND RE- 


CHAIRS Rushed aue.kes 


Chair Cane, Rattz d i 
ene an,Reeds,Splints, 


Woven Cane and Rushes con- 
stantly on &@> at the Old Stand. 
Wecan work genuine orimitation 
rush into chairseats. Established 
GEO. W. BRENN 
1308 N. Marshall St., Philadelphia 
Keystone Phone, Paik 52-78 D 
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The cost of inserting a one-inch ad- 
vertisement in “The American Friend” 
is only $12.74 for three months, $21.84 
for six months, or $36.40 for a year, 
inserted every week. Correspondence 
with advertisers is solicited. 


THE AMERICAN FRIEND, 
1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


for The Shelter for Col- 


school year beginni | ’ 
year beginning 9th graphers.” 


to attempt a catalogue of the writings 


pen Woven Cane, Close | 


| feelings of a traveling 


tender love to family and friends, a 


| MONEY ON DEPOSIT, returnable on demand, for 


[Second month 


THE AMERICAN FRIEND. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN SAID 


‘‘T was never ashamed to 
ask what I did not know.”’ 


Follow this rule and learn 
about Life Insurance. 


Free booklet. 
tunity. 
PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


921=-3-5 Chestnut St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


NOTICES. 


Friends’ Freedmen’s Association is 
preparing to send its usual contributions 
of partly worn clothing, etc., to Chris- 
tiansburg. Material of various kinds, 
shoes, books and magazines are all wel- 
comed. Will those who are willing to 
contribute, please send to Friends’ Insti- 
tute, 20 South Twelfth Street, Philadel- 
phia, not later than Second month 26th? 
Plainly mark for “Christiansburg Indus- 
trial Institute.’ Packages can come at 
once and be cared for, if Friends so 
desire. 


No impor- 


HISTORICAL JOURNAL, 


The first number of the fourth vol- 
ume of the “Journal of Friends’ His- 
torical Society,’ dated First month, 
1907, has a number of articles of special 
interest to American Friends. “The 
American Letters of Edmund Peckover’”’ 
“give a touching insight into the inner 
minister not 
often revealed in printed journals, a 


G. P. PETERS « SON 
have remcved their 
Real Estate Offices 
to 608 Ghestnut Street 


Suburban and Country Properties a Specialty. 
Kstablished in 1886 


longing for news from the home-land, 
and a happy prospect of return when the 
right time should come. Many of the 
Friends referred to are mentioned in 
Albert Cook Myers’ ‘Hannah Logan’s 
Courtship.’ ” “The Collection of 
Friends’ Books in the Library of Haver- 
ford College” is discussed by Allen C. 
Thomas. At present the collection con- 
sists of about 2,000 volumes, and 1,000 
unocund pamphlets. With few excep- 
tions the collection is strictly that of 
books written by Friends, or others, on 
subjects directly connected with the 
Society. The leading article in the 
“Journal,” is on “John Whiting” (1656- 
1722), the first of a series on “Our Biblio- 
This Friend was the first 


Bon Bon Valentines 
Headquarters—Ackers 5c. to $10.00 


by the first generation of Friends. 
| There are several other articles of inter- 
est, among which are “Friends at New- 
bury, Yorkshire,’ “The Late Duke 
Argyle’s Estimate of Elizabeth Fry,” 
and “A So-called ‘Quaker Highway- 
man.’ ” 

At least four numbers of the “Jour- 
nal” appear each year. The annual dues 


of the founders of the Society. His | are $1.23. Herman Newman, oro Arch 

S iM 9 ee) . - . # . 
work, with supplements, occupies 238 | Street, Philadelphia, is the American 
pages. [he book contains the abbrevi- agent. 


ated titles, names of authors, dates of 
issue, size and the number of sheets of 
the productions of early Friends. A 
few biographical notes are inter- 
spersed. ‘This gives some idea of the 
great number of documents produced 


The Provident Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. Office, 409 CHESTNUT STREET 


“Falloa, Bilkins! 
ing for now?” 

“Same people—a wife and five chil- 
| dren.”"—E xchange. 


Who are you work- 


CAPITAL, $1.000,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging to the Stockholders 


Insurance contingent fund, additional to reserve, excluding 
capital stock b ow 4 


Incorporated Third month 22, 1865. Charter Perpetual. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES And is empowered by law to act as EXECUTOR, 
ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, AS- 
which Interest is allowed. SIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, etc. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS. BOXES $5 AND UPWARDS. 


ASSETS, $75 429,478.34 
5,037,440.73 


7,505,533 56 


OFFICERS 


DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 

J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Asst. Trust Officer 
SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 

C. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


JAMES V. WATSON 
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ROBERT M. JANNEY 
MARRIOTT O. MORRIS 


ASA S. WING, President 4 
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JOS. ASHBROOK, V.-Pres. and Mgr. Ins. Dept. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 
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A Prayer for Guidance. 


Lead me, yea, lead me deeper into life, 

This suffering, human life wherin thou liv’st 
And breathest still, and hold’st thy way Divine. 
’Tis here, O pitying Christ, where thee I seek, 
Here where the strife is fiercest; where the sun 


Beats down upon the highway thronged with men, 


And in the raging mart. O deeper lead 
My soul into the living world of souls 
Where thou dost move. 


But lead me, Man Divine, 
Where’er thou will’st, only that I may find 
At the long journey’s end thy image there, 
And grow more like to it. For art not thou 
The human shadow of infinite Love, 
That made and fills the endless universe? 
The very Word of him, the unseen, unknown, 
Eternal Good that rules the summer flower, 
And all the worlds that people starry space? 


—Richard Watson Gilder. 
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Your garden will be a mass of blooming 
roses or it won’t cost you a cent—your 
money back on every Rose offered here 
that doesn’t bloom the first year. 


No offer like this was ever made before. Roses must be 
mighty good to doit, and C. & J. Roses ARE good—our guar- 
antee proves that. ; 

Our roses are the product of years of experience, and are of 
such QUALITY that even amateurs have great success— 
often over two hundred blossoms from rz bushes the first 
season—next year better stiil. 

Here is an offer absolutely unparalleled: 


12 ROSES for $1.00 


S <inds as Pink Maman Cochet, Baby Rambler, Clotilde 
Sows sca the splendid new red Rose, Madam Marlitt, at 
less than 9c. apiece, labeled, postpaid, and EVERY ROSE 
GUARANTEED. Order now while we have the Roses (to be 
sent when you wish to plant). ae 

Send to-day for our new Floral Guide, all about Roses and 
hundreds of other choice plants—complete with cultural 
directions. Should be in EVERY home. 


THE CONARD & JONES COMPANY 
“Growers of the Best Roses in America” 
Box X, West Grove, Pa. 


FINANCIAL. 
Our Customers 


3 5 Y EA R Have Tested 


lowa Farm Mortgages without a loss 


List issued monthly. Will mail to any address 
Home office established 1871. 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, lowa Falls, IOWA 
(Incorporated Capital $250,000) 


310 Hartford Building, Chicago 
501 JohnHancockBuilding, Boston 


incredible 


Isn't it incredible that we could serve hundreds of investors 
for thirty-one years without loss or complaint, and fail to 
satisfy you? 

This unbroken success is founded on conservatism. We 
predicate all on safety. Write and inquire about our first 
mortgages, yielding six per cent interest net. 


PERKINS & COMPANY, Lawrence, Kansas 


» THE BEST » 
EASY CHAIRS 


for old age are bought 
early. @ They are called 


Endowments. @ Get par- 


ticulars. @ No importun- 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


921-3-5 Chestnut’ St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


When in want of a first-class 


Half-tone or Line Engraving 
GO TO 


COMMERCIAL PHOTO-ENGRAVING CO. 


N. W. Cor. 10th and Arch Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK, UNDERTAKER 
1313 Vine St., Philadelphia Telephone 


AND RE- 


CHAIRS Rushe 


OGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
Sian MINEOGRAPHING, Prices moderate 


MARY M. KITE 


40% Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Sfs., Phlle. 


Bell, Walnut 52-10 
Telephones : { Keystone Race 70-09 


Woven Cane and Rushes con- 
stantly on &@ at the Old Stand. 
Wecan work genuine orimitation 
rush intochairseats. Established 
1880 GEO. W. BRENN 

1308 N. Marshall St., Philadelphia 


Keystone Phone, Patk 52-78 D 
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Easiest-Reading Bible 


By an entirely new plan, a thread of red ink running 
from Genesis to Revelation binds in one harmonious 
whole each leading topic. All the precious truths 
which lie hidden under a mass of unconnected 
matter and escape the mere Bible reader are brought 
to light and tied together. In the ‘International’? 


the Rev. Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D., the popular 
authority on Bible themes, has arranged on this plan 


Three Thousand Selected Texts 


The Christian Workers’ Bible is not for a special 
class but for all who read the Scriptures. 


Prominent people’s opinions of the Christian Workers’ Bible: 


JOHN WANAMAKER: I have received the marvelously beautiful 
and complete work —“ International Christian Workers’ Bible.” Itis an 
advance of anything hitherto attempted in making the Bible usable for 
Christian Workers. 


LYMAN ABBOTT: This edition will be valuable to Christian Workers 
in their endeavor to get at the teaching of the Bible on great spiritual 
themes directly and immediately, and not through the medium of com- 
mentaries and theological treatises. 


REV. JAMES A. WORDEN, D. D., LL. D., Supt. Sabbath-School 
Training, Presbyterian Board of Sunday-School Work: In this beau- 
tiful “ International ’? Christian Workers’ Bible, a specimen of the finest 
typography, l have a complete copy of the Scriptures accurately and 
tastefully marked, according to the very best ideas of Bible marking. 

Doctor Hurlbut has been especially happy 
sages which treat of the theme of salvation, and upon his division of this 
general theme into classes. I went through the Christian Workers’ Bible 
testing the accuracy of the classification, and I found it complete in every 
instance. 

These beautiful 


printed red lines and letters are guides to the great 
cempie of the Bible. This volume must prove a treasure to all Sabbath. 

school teachers, to all Y. M.C. A. members, and also to the members of 
se Epworth League or Christian Endeavor, and, indeed, to all Bible 
readers, 

C.B. BLACKALL, Editor of Periodicals, American Baptist 
Pub’n Society; It seems to me this Bible is indispensable. It 
seems to be lacking in nothing either mechanical or otherwise 
as a practical aid. 


The Christian Workers’ Bible is bound in fine Morocco, 
Divinity Circuit, with overlappin edges; round corners, 
.gold edges with red underneath. Size of page, 844x544 
inches, beautifully printed in large, clear type on extra 
fine paper. 
‘The Christian Workers’ Bible will be SENT 
FREE for examination, all charges prepaid. 


If it does not please you, return it at our expense. If it 
does please you, remit special price. 


Published at $4.75, but for quick introduc- 

tion and for a limited time we offer it at the $7 50 
e 

Cut out the coupon opposite and mail today. 


SPECIAL PRICE of 
INTERNATIONAL BIBLE PRESS 


1006 Arch St., Philadelphia 


RUSHED | 


Chair Cane,Rattan, Reeds,Splints, ) 
Flats, Open Woven Cane, Close — 


Christian Workers’ Bible | 
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| The American Friend 


“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 


PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 21, 1907. 


ONE MORE SERIOUS CALL. 


It is not the mission of THz American Frienp to 
carry on a warfare with other religious journals. It 
has never been a controversial paper, and it will not 
descend to that level now. Like Nehemiah of old, it 
is “doing a great work, and cannot come down’ We 
have been presenting, to the best of our light, a type 
of Christianity which is apostolic and spiritual, and 
which will, in time, prevail. Those who are ready 
for it, and who appreciate its power and reality, are 
rallying, and will rally to it, and support it. Every 
year will see it grow and strengthen, and we can 
afford to wait, calm and unmoved, for the years to 
mature and ripen it. We have no controversy with 
any man or woman who has a different type of faith 
from the one which seems to us to fit the Eternal 
Nature of Things. Religious faith is a very sacred 
matter, and not an affair to be settled by hatchet and 
blunderbus. A man is bound to hold to a faith which 
fits his deepest lifeneeds until he finds that it is 
inadequate and incomplete. And we have no bricks 
to throw at the person whose faith seems less ade- 
quate than our own. If we cannot convince him that 
we have found the true apostolic and_ spiritual 
religion, he will have to go on his way without us 
until he comes to see what we see. A religion con- 
demns itself when it sinks to the level of propagating 
itself and defending itself by other methods than 
straightforward methods of evidence and persuasion. 
Those who have eyes to see, will see the truth, if it is 


“sincerely presented, and those who have ears to hear, 
will hear. We have no anxiety for anything, except 


for wisdom to tell our truth wisely and well. The 


outcome is as sure as the law of gravitation. 

We cannot, however, now ignore the fact that we 
are passing through a crisis, which is to decide for- 
ever whether our branch of the Church is to have a 
future of power and influence, or is to run off into 
emotionalism and ranterism. There would be no 
danger, if only Friends knew the real meaning of the 
present situation. If they once saw the destructive 


and disintegrating character of the movement which 


could prepare the way for the outbreak of tongues 


and for attempts to cast out devils in Ohio, 


the air would be cleared and the outlook would 


No. 8 
brighten. The danger lies in dallying and in ignor- 
ance, so that it seems to us an urgent duty to sound a 
solemn warning against the entire movement, which 
is playing havoc wherever it breaks out. 

There is not a single yearly meeting which has not 
suffered in one or more localities from this radical 
movement. It has divided meetings; it has driven 
away solid, thoughtful persons; it has produced a 
class of Friends out of sympathy with the great edu- 
cational and constructive work of the Society. The 
outbreak of tongues and the attempts to cast out 
devils, which gained such a newspaper notoriety, are 
not as serious features as the outbreaks of ranterism, 
which have, for years, been desolating various sections 
of our Church. It is all very well to discipline poor 
Levi Lupton, who was the occasion of this outbreak, 
but he is a normal product of the movement. Only 
a few weeks ago a minister of this school, in a public 
meeting, got up and stood on top of the desk on the 
minister’s platform. Next he got up and stood on 
the Bible lying on the desk. Then he took off his 
coat and vest, and pulled off his suspenders. ‘“Now,” 
he cried, “I am free of all straps and bands.” This 
is the normal outcome of the kind of teaching the 
man had received. He had no way of discerning a 
false impression of duty from a true one. A “‘lead- 
ing” was to him a “leading,” and he was doing as 
he had heard his teachers say he ought to do. With 
a ‘conciseness which leaves nothing to be desired, 
one of the evangelists of this has 
formulated the principle which has again and again 
been put in practice. He says, “When I go into a 
revival meeting, I unscrew my head and throw it 
under a bench. I have no use for anything above my 
eollar-button.” 


movement 


It is the practical outcome of this business 
which, alone, concerns us. It is as unsafe as 
an unhitched cyclone, and those who know any his- 
tory will not play with this wild fire, even where it 
seems only a harmless spark. Those who have been 
the leaders and champions of this radical wing of 
Quakerism have assumed that they are the guardians 
of evangelical faith; they have persistently attacked 
those who did not use their pet phrases. They have 
circulated they have spread 


insidious rumors; 
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unfounded suspicions and charges, to undermine men 
of influence, and they have laid far-reaching plans to 
get control of our entire Church and winnow it to 
their liking. It is a calamity which will not hap- 
pen, but this is no time to sit on the fence. It would 
be a splendid service if every evangelistic superin- 
tendent would prepare for his coming yearly meet- 
ing a sketch of the havoc which has been wrought in 
his territory by outbreaks of ranterism, and trace 
Ri Mig. 


them to their source. 


EDITORIAL LETTER. 


the Friends’ college centres with a feeling of hope 
and courage. The colleges I visited—Wilmington, 
Friends’ University, Penn and Earlham—are stead- 
ily growing in power and influence, and increasing 
in financial endowment and equipment. The effect 
of the college was plainly apparent in every one of 


these centres. I could feel the broadened outlook, the | 


openness of mind, the enlarged horizon, and the 
quickened power of appreciation. 

My audiences were large at every place. The 
total attendance was largest in Wilmington, though 


the Richmond morning meeting of about 800 was 


the largest single audience that I addressed. The 
average attendance throughout was more than three 
hundred persons. In each section a goodly number 
came in from outlying places. Great numbers of 
persons told me that they never before heard a 
lecture on the “Message of Early Quakerism,” and 
that they had no idea what the primitive Friends 
taught. This lecture was received everywhere with 
keen interest, and, to my surprise, was appreciated 
even more than the ones that I thought would be 


popular. My experience with this course of lectures _ 


has fully convinced me that a great work can be done 
by extending this lectureship plan, 
many requests from other centres for- the lectures, 
and an entire winter could easily have been spent 
repeating them in localities where Friends are 
numerous. 


Young Friends everywhere, whether college stu- 


_ seventeenth century. The colleges are the key and 


. _ will largely settle the problem for us. 
I have come back from my extended lecture trip to | Se the eee geet soe naan 8 


_ strata, rendered more or less unstable by the slow, 


| hew generations are readjusted to new laws? 


_ desire to hold myself ever peculiarly ready to fight 
There were | . 


dents or not, were decidedly responsive and were all | 


ready for the message I gave. There is a solid, posi- 
tive religious influence in every one of these col- 


leges. The students show marked interest in things | 


of the spirit, and, by the right sort of effort, can be 
drawn into constructive work within their own 
denomination. The Friends I met are tired and 


sick of attacks on education and of attempts to carry 


the Church into a type of effervescent Christianity. 


_ change, that, in seeking to enumerate them, I should _ 


They want, and are determined to have, a solid, 
steady, edifying religion, good to live by at every } 
height of intellectual attainment. If these four 
centres of Quakerism could be taken as samples of the 
field at large, there would be every reason for con- 
fidence. As soon as a Friend gains an open mind, | 
learns to think, gets an historical outlook and can a| 
feel the difference between spiritual power and } 
religious effervescence, he is ready to volunteer in the | 
service of promoting a type of Quakerism which will 
do for our age what primitive Quakerism did for the 


R.M. J. - Be 


For THe AmeErican FRrenp, 
TOWARD PEACE.* 


BY HANNAH W. CADBURY. 


poor imagination (be it repeated once more), can i: | 
never conceive of them in all their awful majesty. a 

Books and teachers had told me, also, how these | 
violent changes—still according to the scientists— | 
are yet necessary for the readjustment of geological 


incessant processes of evolution. | 
What wonder, then, that I, still a boy, should : 
believe war to be one of those good means whereby | 


It was for this, and for other reasons of secondary 
importance, that I enrolled in the service of the navy, 
believing that I was choosing a career just as I might 
have chosen any other. Or, rather, that I was choos- 
ing a career more worthy than any other, because by 
this, if nothing else, I was voluntarily sacrificing 
myself to the hard life of the military marine, in the 


valiantly, to conquer or to die—for the peace and 
safety of the aged, of women and of children, as well 
as for the peace of those who, in those times of peril, 
would continue to produce what was necessary for — 
the bodily needs of the large majority of the great | | 
national family. 4 

Why did my thought change in this regard ? | 

It is difficult to say. The more I seek, the more I }. 
find that there have been so many factors in that 


fear to be so wearisome, and, at the same time so 
incomplete, as to feel remorse for the attempt. 
I will abandon that task, therefore, and will allow 
myself only to say that, on the whole, little by little, 
there took predominance in me the conviction that 


-*From the Italian of Leonardo Tetrone, who at one time was 
an officer in the Italian Navy. / 
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| military institutions, as they are organized in all the 
|} world to-day, were—and are—too much in contrast 


| with that inward manifestation, which I, ever more 


:| from day to day, feel to be the only true Guide of a 


, | divine nature in making my decisions between my 


| right and duty. 
__ Long and very hard was the struggle. To heed 
| that inward manifestation, to follow the new ideal, 


must I cut short, at one stroke, a career along whose > 


way I had left the flower of my youth; upon whose 
path I was, within the bounds of possibility, already 
|} victorious, encouraged by the good wishes of many 
friends, and esteemed even by enemies ? 

And then, are we not, according to the so-called 
scientists, more or less the slaves of habit? 
rather, is not habit the most essential part of our 
|| earthly life ? 

But then! why enumerate all the fearsome 
obstacles, great and small, which continually—inex- 
orably at times—and for so long, presented them- 
| selves before my mind, from the day in which this 
mind of mine, thanks to a deepening of thought, was 
being liberated more and more from the slavery of 
the influence of environment, and thus was being 
uplifted into the feeling that it had become, in some 
| way, a part of Power when it became half conscious 
| of that Inner Guide, known in the world, by some, as 
Conscience, and as God by others ? 

No, I shall not enumerate these obstacles. In this, 
|} also, I should be afraid of being wearisome and quite 

/ unequal to the task. ; 

That which it is important to know is that, in this 
}: struggle so long and hard, the new ideal, the inward 
/}:'manifestation, conquered. Exercise increased in me 
‘the power of thought, and with the increase of 
| thought the independence of my spirit—or, if you 
| prefer it, of my mind—also increased. 

In becoming conscious of this uplift, the mind 
‘soared far above the bewildering shadows that per- 
vade the lower levels, where counting the cost holds 
| the majority of human minds, and—and was set free 
in the spheres of light: in regions where, since dis- 
_tinctions no longer exist between physical possessions, 
either individual or collective, and where, since there 
no longer exist grounds for argument or differences of 
race, creed or color, there no longer exist, either, 
cannon and other instruments of destruction manu- 
factured by a portion of the human race for those 
scourges of humanity, called wars, which are to-day 
so coolly arranged for by professionals in the military 
schools or in the offices of the politicians of business, 
And—and as, thirteen years before, I had said to 
the ideal fatherland: “I have only my life-blood 
freely to offer thee—take it;” so now, in the day of 
| the high vision, of spiritual independence, although 
| with this I felt still more around me only the Provi- 
dential care and foresight, instead of falling back (as 
‘I had done so many times before), I now felt the 


strength to throw myself upon this Providence and | 


say: “My desire is to dedicate that which remains of 


} myself tothe triumph of the Inward Guide Who has | 


| raised me to this faith in Thee—far above all human 


Or, | 


counting of the cost—where a sense of peace so 
sweetly mingled with love and justice satisfied, lures 
me to the hope that I am indeed in tune with the 
Infinite, where I feel that only desires to do good, to 
make happy all people and all things that I meet upon 
my way, blossom in me. , To Thee I entrust myself. 
Take me!” And, from being a marine and a soldier, 
I came forth free, a citizen of the whole world. 5 


Germantown, Pa. 


For Tue AMERICAN Frienp, 
HAS THE GOSPEL RUN OUT? 
BY THEO. L. CUYLER. 

Recently a very able and influential daily paper 
declared that “there is an impression in some quarters 
that the Bible is not in touch with these modern times, 
that its possibilities have been exhausted, and that in 
order to retain its hold on the masses, the Church 
must more closely align itself with liberal and 
advanced thinking.” The editor goes on to say that 


_ a search of newspaper files for six months past would 


show what an enormous number of sermons have 
been on “social and secular topics, and that these 
ministers are presumably afraid that if they confine 
themselves to the Gospel they will be accused of want 


| of progressiveness.” 


It is not often that such sensible counsels to min- 
isters are found in the columns of a secular journal. 
They are timely also. There is an increasing rage 
for “sociology,” and many ministers are tempted to 
give an undue prominence to the discussion of prob- 
lems that belong to social science and political econ- 
omy. The Bible does, indeed, contain the seed-corn 
principles from which all wise social reforms must 
spring. It teaches with divine authority the broth- 
erhood of man, the duty of the strong to provide for 
the weak, the necessity of honest dealings and honest 
wages, the stewardship of money, the claims of 
temperance and Christian charity, and the duties that 
belong to Christian citizenship. No wise minister 
will ignore entirely these pressing and practical ques- 
tions, and when he does occasionally discuss them, 
he ought to do so with fearless plainness of speech. 

But God’s Word goes a great many leagues deeper 
than any problems of social philosophy. It goes to 
the root of things. It strikes down into the depraved 
human heart as the source of all sins and the wrongs 
and the sorrows and the sufferings that exist in this 
present evil world. Satan’s throne is in the unregen- 
erate heart; and out of that heart proceed the evil 
thoughts, the eruelties, the adulteries, the thefts, the 
murders, the falsehoods, and all the swarm of mis- 
chiefs and miseries that afflict society. Christ’s 
Gospel is the only remedy that can reach the heart; 
and therefore it is the one chief and foremost duty 
of every Christian minister to preach and to press 


| home that heaven-sent Gospel upon every conscience. 


Jesus Christ, the healer of sick bodies, came into this 
world chiefly to save sin-sick souls. He preached 
heart-repentance and holy living. Paul and his fel- 
low apostles did not go about lecturing on sociologies, 
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even in that corrupt age. They grappled with the 
mightier problem of man’s utter heart-depravity and 


struck for nothing less than putting Jesus Christ into | 


men’s souls, and their entire regeneration by the Holy 
Spirit. That is the prime office of the Gospel of 
redemption. The wisdom and the power of this 
glorious Gospel lies right here. And what business, 
my dear brethren, have you or I to be scratching on 
the surface of things, when the Holy Spirit commis- 
sions us and charges us to go down to the roots of all 
evil things ? 


which is God’s masterpiece—has no more run out 
than the law of gravitation has run out, and is no 
more “‘antiquated” than are fresh air and sunshine. 

And an admirable object lesson for all ministers 
may be found in the successful career of Richard 
Baxter, in the manufacturing town of Kiddermin- 
ster. When he came there the town was overrun with 
wickedness. He did not ignore the bodily needs of 
his parishioners; for he had great skill in medicine 
and great assiduity in caring for the sick. He did not 
ignore their domestic and social conditions; for he 
labored for the cleanliness and comfort of their homes. 
His chief aim was the salvation of their souls; as he 
honored the Gospel, God honored him and gave him 
a great baptism of spiritual power. After several 
years of genuine apostolic labors, Kidderminster was 
not only reformed; it was revolutionized. New 
hearts made new homes and a new state of society. 
Baxter said that instead of profanity and drunken- 
ness and Sabbath-breaking, he could walk the streets 
on Sabbath evening and hear the sounds of psalms or 
Bible reading in well-nigh every dwelling! 

Human nature—whether in mansion or in hovel— 
has not changed since Baxter’s day, or since the apos- 
tles’ day. Christianity has not changed, and never 
will change. It provides for the life that now is, and 
infinitely more for the life that is to come. The infinite 
God knew what He was doing when He gave to His 
sinning, suffering children a Gospel that renovates 
the whole man through the incoming of 
Christ Jesus into the heart. To His ministers 
He entrusts this life-giving Gospel—not to be altered 
or overlaid or veneered, much less to be apologized 
for or concealed. The sublime purpose of this Gos- 
pel is to bring God to man and man to God. Its two 
principles—as Pascal well said—are the corruption 
of human nature and its redemption by Jesus Christ. 
As time can never “antiquate” these two principles, 
the precious Gospel is as fresh and as strong, and as 
indispensable and as powerful, as when it thundered 
from the lips of Paul. Woe be to this world if the 
Gospel runs out. 


Brooklyn, N.Y. 


*Tis as easy to be heroes as to sit the idle slaves 
Of a legendary virtue carved upon our fathers’ graves. 
—Lowell. 


In the darkness, as in daylight, on the water as on land, 
God’s eye is looking on us, and beneath us is His hand. 
—W hittier. 


The wonder-working Gospel of atone- | 


ment, faith, regeneration and supporting grace— | work We have been so occupied in our own Jeru- 


HOW TO CREATE AN INTEREST IN 
EXTENDING THE KINGDOM.* 


BY OLIVE ROBBINS HAVILAND. 


I suppose our problem is not unlike that which is — 


found the world over—how to interest Christians in 
the work of Christ. The general attitude of our 
meetings towards missions is not one of sympathy. 
We must acknowledge that in the vocabulary of the 
Friend, the words “evangelize” and “missionary” 
have had far too little place. We must confess that 
there has been a lack of vital interest in missionary 


salem that we have not gone to the uttermost parts of 
the earth. 


The cause of missions, then, must be so presented — 


that its largeness may be seen. There is a spirit so 
high, so broad, so free, so strong, that it can escape 
all the narrow bounds of creed, all the petty wilful- 
ness of natural desires, all the stubbornness born of 
ignorance, all the shallowness of traditionalism, 
and spend itself in giving and being given; 
a spirit which makes no distinction between that 
which is near and that which is far, that which is 
easy and that which is difficult, that which is new and 
that which is old, but which has for its animus Christ, 


and for its ideal the carrying out of His plans to help — 


humanity reach its highest development. The soul 
animated by this spirit will have the vision of the 
need of a world of men; will devote itself to a study 
of the present, not to a blind worship of the past; will 
look forward, not backward; will not fear to mar the 
orthodoxy of its ritual in upholding the great truths 
of Christianity; will hear the ery that goes out from 
India, and China, and Africa, and Japan, and all 
the Christless world, and will rejoice in being able to 
follow the apostle’s command, “Endure affliction, do 
the work of an evangelist, make full proof of thy 
ministry.” 


Dean Vaughan says, “Know and you will feel. — | 


Know and you will help. Know and you will pray. 
You will be ashamed of the sluggishness, of the isola- 
tion, of the selfishness which has made you think only 


of your own people and your father’s house.” Here 


we believe is the key to our problem. It is through a 
knowledge of conditions, a knowledge of human 
need, a knowledge of our own obligations, that we 
may hope to lead our missionary life to sovereign 
power. 
facts, if minds can be opened to an intellectual per- 
ception of the work of missions, if the eye can see and 
the ear can hear, then the heart will feel and the hand 
will do. Intelligent appreciation of the facts must 
precede the truest kind of service. Our campaign, 


then, is one of education. As knowledge increases, 
| prejudice, superstition, traditionalism, will vanish, and 


we shall realize that we are following a light which 
shines more and more unto the perfect day. When we 
no longer talk of human brotherhood, but are broth- 
ers, indeed ; when we not merely pray Thy Kingdom 


_ come, but work with hope and courage for its com- 


*Read at a Haverford missionary meeting. 
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| ing; when once we realize that all human agencies for 
| the extension of God’s Kingdom are used of Him as 
| instruments to bring righteousness upon the earth, 
| and that their object is to give human sympathy and 
| support to those who feel the divine call to carry the 
| Gospel even to the uttermost parts—then, indeed, can 
_ | we more truly feel the power and sweetness of Christ’s 
| words, “For I was an hungered, and ye gave Me 
meat; I was thirsty, and ye gave Me drink; I was 
a stranger, and ye took Me in; naked, and ye clothed 
Me; I was sick, and ye visited Me; I was in prison, 
and ye came unto Me.” 

We need to quietly watch for opportunities to 
increase knowledge, and hence interest and to tact- 
fully make use of these opportunities. Some interest- 
ing bit of information given to the friend you chance 
to meet who has no time for missions, some items 
from our workers in far-away lands, some extracts 
from letters that have come from our missionaries, 
some news about our own local organization—the last 
meeting, who was there, what the program was, who 
eame to talk to us from a neighboring town, how 
much money we are raising for the support of our 
girl in Japan, how many garments we made at our 
last sewing meeting—all this missionary gossip may 
' have its place in arousing some one whose interest 
needs to be quickened. 

The presence of visiting missionaries in our midst 


the work. I believe, for this reason if for no other, 
missionaries should be given frequent furloughs that 
they may bring their work into contact with the home 
land. and thus incke facts of vital significance. 

I have sometimes thought our First-day schools 
might help the cause of missions in the meetings. 
Yet we must realize that often these schools have a 
struggling existence, and it might be unwise to add to 
their burdens. The very fact that so much has been 

| done in the last few years for the growth and exten- 
sion of Bible study, should encourage us to press for- 
ward in a study of missions. 

We are accustomed to speak of the work of the 
individual and the work of the Church in helping 
mankind realize itself, but the importance of the 
home and its influence or inactivity is not properly 
appreciated. Here, where love and faith and loyalty 
are first matured, where wisdom and knowledge 
are first cherished, the fires of missionary zeal should 
burn so brightly that their warmth and cheer would 

reach neighboring homes and meetings. 

Missionary literature, such as the biographies of men 
and women who have given their lives to work on for- 
eign fields, the history of Christian development, the 

study of religions which our religion is to illuminate 
-—all these may be factors in the home for increasing 
interest. 

In concluding, I should be untrue to myself did I 
not speak my earnest conviction that it is a higher 
spiritual atmosphere, a broader and deeper Christian- 

| ity, we need to arouse a love for the whole world. 
| That, while knowledge will help us, love will help 
} us infinitely more, and that the prayer of 


q 
» 


is surely one of the best ways to increase interest in | 
| winter’s night; talking in a low voice, whose cadences 


_ had just oceurred to him. 


each heart for himself and his meeting, should be, 


For so, by prayer, the whole round earth is every way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of God. 


Lansdowne, Pa. 


THE POWER OF A QUIET MIND. 


In the crowded aisles of the huge department store 
men and women were pressing eagerly about the 
counters. Christmas was almost at hand, and many 
gifts were to be bought for loved ones at home and 
far away. Many a face was brighter and cheerier 
than on other days in the year; yet, many a face 
looked out through the crowd with frowns and anx- 
ious, troubled glances from eyes that snapped with 
impatience. 

It was a restless, moving crowd, now eddying tur- 
bulently where broad aisles crossed, now drifting in 
long lanes reaching as far as the eye could see, break- 
ing into waves and rapids, flowing hither and thither 
without a moment’s rest. 

In sharp contrast to the scenes along the busy aisles 
was the scene within a small room high up in a 
corner of the building. There, with a single helper 
near him, sat a man, who, to all appearances, might 
be quietly reflecting on a philosophical problem that 
He was talking with a 
visitor—talking as though in his home library on a 


betrayed not thé least commotion within. He was 
not wasting words. Every word counted. And there 
was no hurry, no jostling or unruly thoughts, but a 
steadiness that told of a curbed and disciplined mind. 
No man in all the city was more quiet in demeanor, 
more easily urbane, more orderly and patient in word 
and look, than this man, whose toiling, driving, over- 
coming mind had invented the processes, planned the 
workings, and designed the attractiveness of a colos- 
sal mart, where human needs are so met that the rest- 
less, happy, anxious crowd is drawn thither without 
quite knowing why it is so. 

That steady, low-voiced, watchful man in the small 


| room is a contradiction to the popular notion of high 


efficiency. The world looks for bustle and_ stir 
beneath the accomplished big result, and measures a 
man’s efficiency by the number of motions he makes, 


-rather than by the number of useful motions he can 


lead others to make. But the mind that achieves is 
the quiet mind, the mind that is not flurried by events 
or its own activities. And the quiet mind is in itself 
an achievement which must precede such work as we 
may do at our best. 

Clear thought is not possible to the mind that is 
clouded by flurry. The business man who faces a 
great opportunity cannot lay hold of it with a master- 
ful grip if he allows himself to become too excitedly 
interested in the gains, which he thinks he sees just 
beyond the stroke. He must steady his thoughts by 
hard work on the problem before him. The man 
who faces a crisis in his affairs can easily become 
helpless by dwelling nervously on the crisis, and fail 
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to win through it, not from lack of average ability, 
but from sheer lack of steadiness and quiet thinking. 
The minister can take a sermon-germ, nourish it into 
life, and then kill it by mental uneasiness over what 
he vaguely fears may be its effect on his people. 
Nowhere is the power of a quiet mind more defi- 
nitely felt than in the home circle. The father who 
rises in the morning, anxious and not rested, looking 
ahead apprehensively to a day of events not to his 
liking, can throw the home life for that day into a fit 
of the blues which the brightest sunlight cannot drive 
away. Or, if he so chooses, he can quietly go about 


his day’s duties in so steady and hopeful a fashion | 


that his dear ones will share throughout that day the 
spirit in which he began it. The mother, with her 
crowding duties and numberless interruptions, her 
countless steps about the house, and with a mind full 
of the ever-recurring problems of child-training 
which she is not to disenss wisely before a mothers’ 
meeting, but must settle on the spot—that mother 
can, by an unquiet mind, make needless problems for 
herself, double her burdens, and ruin the joyousness 
of life which should be her children’s daily portion. 
Or, she can learn the art of quietness, keep the family 


in balance by her own poise, and move steadily on | 
| ness of Christ among adverse currents, even among 


from one duty to another, refusing to be deprived of 
the power which comes with quietness of mind. 
What is true of the home where this power is 
found is true of every circle of life’s relationships. 
Good work and worry do not go together, clear 
thought and flurry cannot dwell together in the same 
mind at the same time. And, in his plans and pur- 


poses for his children, God has ever given prominence | 


to the power which comes from a mind steadily hold- 
ing to its appointed tasks, in restful, yet ever-achiey- 
ing trust in him. 

When David charged his son, Solomon, to build a 
house for Jehovah, the God of Israel, he said to him: 
“As for me, it was in my heart to build a house 
unto the name of Jehovah, my God. But the word of 
Jehovah came to me, saying, “Thou hast shed blood 
abundantly, and hast made great wars; thou shalt 
not build a house unto-my name, because thou hast 
shed much blood upon the earth in my sight. Behold, 
a.son shall be born to thee, who shall be a man of 
rest; and I will give him rest from all his enemies 
round about; for his name shall be Solomon, and I 
will give peace and quietness unto Israel in his days. 
He shall build a house for my name; and he shall be 
my son, and I will be his father.”” And David, him- 
self, humbled in spirit, and seeing deeply into life’s 
secrets after many bitter experiences, cried out: 
“Jehovah, my heart is not haughty, nor mine eyes 
lofty; * * * Surely, I have stilled and quieted 
my soul; like a weaned child with his mother, like a 
weaned child, is my soul within me. O, Israel, hope 
in Jehovah from this time forth and for evermore.” 

Thus the Preacher, when he had seen how man is 
envied of his neighbor for skilful work, which “‘is 
vanity and a striving after wind,” utters his conelu- 
sion: “Better is a handful, with quietness, than two 
handfuls with labor and striving after wind.” Or, 
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again, “Wisdom is better than strength; * 
The words of the wise heard in quiet are better than 
the cry of him that ruleth among fools.” 

When Ahaz was in dire distress in the fear of 
Rezin and Pekah, Jehovah directed Isaiah to say — 
unto Ahaz, “Take heed, and be quiet; fear not, | 
neither let thy heart be faint, because of these two 
tails of smoking firebrands. * * * If ye will 
not believe, surely ye shall not be established.” And, 
when the same prophet threatened the people for 
their trust in Egypt, he reproached them with the: 
charge: “In returning and rest shall ye be saved; in _ 
quietness and in confidence shall be your strength. 
And ye would not.” 

The New Testament has a like message again and 
again, and nowhere more impressively than in the 
story of the life of Jesus. He was busy, but never 
hurried; harassed, but never impatient: faced with 
social and religious problems of the most complex 
kind, yet never for a moment other than quietly clear 
in His answers. He pressed home His message with 
unparalleled vigor, disregarding the consequences to 
Himself, save as He needed to secure by reasonable 


care the opportunity to utter the truth whenever and D7 


wherever it would count for the most. The steadi- 
His friends; His majestic calm as a storm center of 
controversy or bitter hatred, were not to be His 
achievement alone; such power as this He taught His 
disciples to gain, even as we can gain it, through 
Him. Lacking the power of a quiet mind, which was 
also in Christ Jesus, we lack what we can have at the — 
cost of letting go our nervous forebodings, our petty, 
fussy, hurrying anxieties which have no rightful 
place in the life of any child of God. With a mind at 
rest in God, and yet working tirelessly at the tasks 
He has set for us, we shall waste no time or tissue over 
the things that our un-Christian forebodings create, 
but we shall work, perhaps for the first: time in our 
lives, with the power of a quiet mind free to do its 
utmost. 

“Dear Lord and Father of mankind, 

Forgive our feverish ways! 
Reclothe us in our rightful mind; 


In purer lives thy service find, 
In deeper reverence, praise, 


“Drop thy still dews of quietness, 

Till all our strivings cease; 
Take from our souls the strain and stress, 
And let our ordered lives confess 

The beauty of thy peace. 


“Breathe through the hearts of our desire 
Thy coolness and thy balm; 
Let sense be dumb, let flesh retire: 
Speak through the earthquake, wind and fire, 
O still small voice of calm!” 
—S. S. Times. 


Learn these two things: never be discouraged because good 
things get on so slowly here, and never fail daily to do that 
good which lies next to, your hand.—George Macdonald. 


If we cannot live so as to be happy, let us at least live so as 
to deserve happiness.—Fichte. 
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‘ SELF-DENIAL. 

| Those of us who have attended Friends’ meeting 
| for nearly half a century, heard, during our youth, 
| many sermons on self-denial. These were preached 
| by women whose lives of purity and devotion were 


_ almost nun-like in their seclusion from the world, or. 


|} by men, either of saint-like tenderness or stern and 
severe virtue, who never seemed to feel the need of 
|| amusement or relaxation. 
__ These sermons on self-denial were usually full of 
quotations from the Scriptures, and not very specific 
in character, but we generally interpreted them to 
mean that we should observe “plainness of speech, 
behavior and apparel,” after the manner of Friends. 
We listened—we guilty ones—either with resent- 
ment on self-reproach, the strength of which was 
| determined by the intensity of our desires for fash- 
ion, music, and the ways of the world. Yet we could 
not fail to receive the impression that the question 
we should ask ourselves in regard to any line of con- 


duct was not “What do I want to do?” but “What | 


ought I to do?’ 

To-day, we do not hear so many sermons on self- 
denial, but in this era of luxury, of self-indulgence, of 
wandering at will in pleasant paths, do we not need a 
living and powerful restatement of that Quaker doc- 
| trine, which brought forth those lives of self-control 
| and strict adherence to duty, which, in many of the 
generation now almost passed away, aroused both our 
| reverence and our wonder ? 

Jn the changed conditions which now surround us, 
the “guarded education,” the peculiar and protective 


1) customs of dress and language, the restriction of 


society to a selected circle, seem, in most cases, impos- 
‘sible to attain. In the general catholicity of feeling 


| which characterizes our era, many of us are not able 


to believe such exclusiveness even desirable. We must 


} test both our philosophy and our religion in the “open. 


road.” 

_ Yet, still, through the ages, come echoing down the 
| never-to-be-forgotten words, “If any man will come 
|} after Me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross 
| and follow Me.” 
| The problem before the Friend to-day is to be “in 
} the world, yet not of the world,” and to apply the 
| principle of self-denial, not by a drawing aside of gar- 
| ments, but in sympathetic touch with all humanity, 
1 demonstrating that life may be rich, joyous, and 
| varied, yet simple, sincere, and self-controlled. 

The self-denial which is ascetic in character, can 
not meet the needs of this practical age. We must be 
positive, not negative. In so doing, we shall be fol- 
} lowing the example of Jesus, who did not say, “I 
| must not,” but “I must’”—“I must work the works of 
Him that sent Me.” 
‘of God.” “The Son of man must suffer.” This com- 
pelling “must” is the note of Christ’s life on earth, 
} and should be that of those who follow Him. 
| It is the tendency of the time to think we may do as 
we choose, only refraining from that which is abso- 
lutely wrong; but the follower of Christ, ever pressing 
1 forward towards the highest, must leave by the way 


, 


“T must preach the Kingdom — 


whatever may delay or hinder his progress, and what- 
ever may interfere with the coming of the Kingdom 
of God, even though it mav not seem wrong in itself. 

Let us then once more preach self-denial—the self- 
denial that, moving to and fro in life’s common way, 
never forgets that at all times and in all places, we 


must be about our Father’s business. 1k, 
Che Iuternational Deason. 
FIRST QUARTER. 
LESSON IX. THIRD MONTH 3, 1907. 


ABRAHAM PLEADING FOR SODOM. 


Genesis 18; 16-33. 


GOLDEN Text.—Men ought always to pray, and n i 
TaOut Sends 8 y pray, ot to faint. 


DAILY READINGS. 
Second-day, Second mo. 25.—Abraham pleading for S  -G 
AS pa F p ing for Sodom. Gen. 


= third-day, Second mo. 26.—Character of Sodom. Gen. 13: 
5- 


Fourth-day, Second mo. 27.—Lot rescued. Gen. 19: 12-17. 
Fifth-day, Second mo. 28.—Sodom destroyed. Gen. 19: 23-29. 
Sixth-day, Third mo. 1.—Worse than Sodom. Matt. 11: 20-26. 
Seventh-day, Third mo. 2.—Christ’s warnings. Luke 17: 26-33. 
First-day, Third mo. 3.—An ensample. II Pet. 2: 4-9. 
Time.—As before, uncertain, but possibly about 
fifteen or twenty years after the last lesson. 

Place. — ‘The oaks (or terebinths) of Mamre, near 
Hebron. Lot was living in Sodom. 

Persons.—Abraham, represented as ninety-nine 
years old; Sarah, eighty-nine; Jehovah, and two 
angels. 

The verses preceding the lesson should be read. 
They present an attractive picture of eastern hospital- 
ity. 
16. “And the men rose up.” ‘To take their depart- 
ure. ‘Looked toward Sodom.” The Dead Sea is 


distant from Hebron only about 18 miles, and from 


an elevation it can be seen distinctly. “To bring 
them on their way.” In acordance with Oriental hos- 
pitality and custom, Abraham would accompany his 
guests for a part of the way. Compare Gen. 12: 20. 

17. “Said.” In his heart, or, as we should put it, 
said to himself. Compare Ex. 13:17. “Shall I 
hide?’ Amos 3: 7. 

18. “Seeing,” ete. As Abraham was to occupy so 
important a place in the world’s religious history, and 
was also so true and noble a character, it might be 
well for him to see clearly the difference between 
God’s treatment of righteousness and unrighteous- 
ness. 

19. The American Revised Version is to be pre- 
ferred here. “For I have known him, to the end that 
he may command his children and his household after 
him, that they may keep the way of Jehovah, to do 
righteousness and justice; to the end that Jehovah 
may bring upon Abraham that which he hath spoken 
of him.” God hath appeared to Abraham that he 
may be the founder of a great nation—the purpose of 
God’s appearing, that through him and his family 
and descendants the true knowledge of God may be 
perpetuated. Abraham’s obedience to God’s com- 
mands is the necessary condition of the fulfillment of 
God’s promises. 

20. “The ery of Sodom and Gomorrah is great.” 
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The lowd and persistent report of the wickedness of 


these cities—the cry about Sodom and Gomorrah, | 


which had ascended to Heaven. 

21. “I will go down now and see.” Note how 
Jehovah is represented as a human being would be; 
as if it were needful for him to visit the places to see 
if the report was accurate. 

22. “And the men turned from thence, and went 
toward Sodom: but Abraham stood yet before 
Jehovah.” Amer. R. V. Two of the visitors went on 
(see Gen. 19:1): one remained, who was Jehovah. 


Though it is not related how Abraham recognized who 
The account of the interview, which | 


his visitor was. 
follows, is one of the most striking accounts of Scrip- 
ture for clearness and vividness. 

23. “Wilt thou consume the righteous with the 
wicked?’ It is a characteristic of human nature 
to expect that the powerful and above-all, God, will 
be just. 
to be destroyed, or all saved. 

2%, Abraham presents his plea with humility and 
diffidence. Lot must have been in his mind, and pos- 
sibly he may have thought that some were influenced 
by Lot. 

25. “To slay the righteous with the wicked.” This 
was surely not justice; how could a God of justice act 
so? 
Literally, “Shall not the Judge of all the earth do 
judgment?’ That is, justice. If He does not act 
with justice, who can be expected to ? 


26. The Lord yields to Abraham’s request and 


Abraham seems to think that all will have | 


“Shall not the Judge of all the earth do right ?” | 


agrees to save the city, if 50 righteous men can be | 


found in it. 


' recent lesson in our Sabbath-school. 


27. Abrahar. now begins to doubt whether there | 


are 50 such men in Sodom, and, fearful lest Lot and 
other possible righteous men should perish, makes a 
still greater request, expressing his humility at the 
same time. “Dust and ashes.” 
the power of the height of Heaven: and all men are 
earth and ashes.” LEecles. 17: 382. 

28-32. Abraham drops from 50 to 45, then to 40, 
then to 20, and then to 10. Compare Jer. 5:1. It 
seems rather strange that nowhere does Abraham 
plead for mercy; justice, and only justice of a com- 
paratively limited nature, is what he asks for. 
It turned out that there were not even 10 righteous 
men in Sodem, and so, in one sense, Abraham’s 
pleading went for naught. But God was not only 
fully as just as Abraham expected, but He was merci- 
ful also, for Lot’s wife and daughters were saved, and 
his sons-in-law (or those who were to be his sons-in- 
law. See margin), might have been saved had they 
believed Lot, and Zoar was preserved. Gen. 19: 12- 
22. See Also Ex. 34:6, 7. The exact site of Sodom 
and Gomorrah is not determined ; they were probably 
at the southern end of the Dead Sea. 

33. “Communing.”’ Conversing. 
unto his place.” Went back to his tents. 


Practica, THoucuts. 
1. Abraham’s petition was wholly for others. 


“Returned 


“He looketh upon 


| esty. 


2. “What are men, 

If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer, 

Both for themselves and those whom they eall 
friend.” : 


3. Hebrews 138: 2. 


Christian Endeanar. 


[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New York Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR THIRD MONTH THIRD, 1907. 


BEING HONEST WITH YOURSELF AND 
GOD. 


Luke 12: 1-3; Josh. 24: 14. 


Second-day, Second mo. 25.—Honest with our Judge. 
Third-day, Second mo. 26.—Square dealing rewarded. 


(Consecration Meeting.) 
Ps. 7: 3-9. 
Isa. 33: 


5-18. 
Fourth-day, Second mo. 27.—‘Live and let live.” Ezek. 18: 
Fitth-day, Second mo. 28.—Honest with our conscience. Rom. 


Col. 3: 22-25. 
I Pet. 2:/14-16. 


Men boast of 


Sixth-day, Third mo. 1.—Honest as employees. 
Seventh-day, Third mo. 2.—Honest in conduct. 


Honesty is a much-abused virtue. 


| being honest in the same breath that they acknowledge 
_ their shortcomings along other lines of morality, and 


even propose to offset their confessed defects with this 
vaunted goodness. But paying one’s money debts 
and keeping one’s word are not the sum total of hon- 
“Owe no man anything but to love one 
another,” wrote the apostle, and honesty requires the 
payment of the debt of love to our fellowman no less 
surely than it does that we should pay our month’s 
grocer’s bill or house rent, or the wages of our 
employees. 

“Abram called to be a blessing,” is the title of a 
What he was to 
be or to become, was not a mere matter of choice with 
him—his obedience a work of supererogation, or his 
disobedience a matter of indifference. He owed it to 
God and to his fellows to take the place for which his 
marvelous opportunities had prepared him. Hon- 
esty demanded that he repay to God in the manner of 
His appointment the debt into which he had come, 
because of the privileges which he had enjoyed. But 
“Who art thou that judgest another?’ Are not our 
light and the sum of our revelations vastly greater 
than were Abraham’s? And does God mean that we 
should be less truly, even if less conspicuously, a 
blessing than was Abraham ? 

Conversation with the employers of thousands of 
workmen brings out the fact that eye-service is no less 
a disease of to-day than when Paul wrote. Men that 
would scorn to take money or goods, purloin the 
employer’s time and pocket the pay without hesita- 
tion. Others must be watched to keep from stealing 
for fuel—where fuel is abundant—the valuable 
appliances with which they are entrusted. There 
seems to some to be a wide division between the two 
classes ; but when the light shines in and reveals every 
secret, how far apart will they be ? 

The most successful of all dissimulations is the pre- 
tense of love. Love toward God, or—what is its 
essential expression—toward our fellowman, rings 


false to the ear to which it is addressed, as well as to © 
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the heart-of him who professes it, unless it is 
grounded in truth. And since love is the key to the 
Kingdom, he who fails here can but fail of his hope 
of salvation, no matter what he may profess with his 


| lips. 


_ Dishonesty with our neighbor may bring us to the 
bar of justice; but the outwardly moral man who is 
dishonest with himself, and who shuns the reckonings 
of his own conscience, is trifling with the supreme 
stake—the discharge of his intrusted duty in the 
world, and the eternal welfare of his soul. 


Missionary Department. 


[Communications for this department should be addressed to 
The Editor, 1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. ] 


FROM THE FRIENDS’ AFRICA 
INDUSTRIAL MISSION. 


Some time ago a missionary who has labored among 
Africans for many years visited us. He was asked 


to speak in our services, and we were much interested | 


in observing his text, and the line of thought which he 


would present to a people who have had so brief a | 


time to hear of the Divine message. 

We are always glad of any practical points to be 
gained from the wider experience of older workers, 
and it is the missionary who most thoroughly under- 
stands the native mind, and methods of reasoning, that 


| can best present the truths of the Gospel of Christ to 


him. 
And this is the text we first heard this missionary 


use: “A new commandment I give unto you, that ye 


shall love one another.”’ 


What teaching could be more simple and more | 


easily understood, and yet the Great Teacher found 
it wise to emphasize the necessity of brotherly love 
when meeting with His disciples one of the last days 
before His crucifixion. If those who had had the 
precious privilege of intimate association with the 
Lord Himself, needed this parting admonition, how 
much more is there a tremendous need that these 
heathens, who know not the meaning of the word “to 
love” in its deeper sense; how much greater is the 
need that this doctrine of love be instilled into their 


minds, that it may became a controlling influence in 


A 


their lives? “For he that loveth not his brother, 


| whom he hath seen, how can he love God, whom he 


hath not seen ?” 

An instance of a few days ago confirms this 
thought. My husband had received an urgent sum- 
mons to attend a missionary, critically ill at a station 
some 200 miles distant. Making hasty preparations, 
he was off on the 20-mile walk to the nearest railway 


"station. 


» 


When he had started, and the hustle of helping him 
to make ready was over, some of our people were ask- 
ing what it meant. ‘Where was the master going, 
and why so hurried ?” 

I explained his errand, and told them that among 


white people a doctor would respond to a call and go 


a long distance to try to save one life. 


/ 


One boy, with an understanding nod of the head, 
said, “Yes, I have seen that the white people here 
love one another very much. We black people are not 
like you. We see sick people come here, and you care 
for them many days, people whom you have not 
known before; but, if our friends come to visit us, 
when they have eaten three times, then we ask them 
why they are staying and eating our food. Yes, the 


| white people certainly do love one another.” 


And I was so happy to be able to tell them that it is 
the love of God in our hearts that reaches out to our 
fellowmen—not only to those of our own race, but it 
is the love of God and His Son that brings us here to 
teach those who know so little of any love. 

Dear Friends, we do so earnestly desire for those 
who “‘sit in darkness” that they may see “a- great 
light’’—a revelation of love Divine. Some of them 
desire to know the Way of Life—but more are indif- 
ferent. For these we pray that they may be blessed 
with deep conviction and interest in their own salya- 
tion. 

May your brotherly love lead you to intercede in 
behalf of these dark brothers of another continent, 
“for the love of Christ constraineth us.” 


Sincerely yours, 


Viren L. Bracksurn. 


Correspondence. 


Harrispurc, Pa., Feb, 15, 1907. 
My Dear Brother Editor: 


There have been enough developments in the Legislature 
thus far to make it extremely hopeful that a local option bill 
in some form can be passed at this session, provided the people 
and the press keep up the pressure for the next three or four 
weeks. We may not be able to get it in the exact form that 
we would like, but I feel that ought not to be insisted upon 
too strongly. We are after the principle of local option by 
which the people may decide the liquor question for themselves 
in a given territory. With that once introduced into our Penn- 
sylvania laws there can be rapid progress on the question in 
the future. 

It will be well for all of the friends of local option, also, to 
write urgent letters to the chairmen of the Law and Order 
Committees, Senator W. C. Miller and George Schad. These 
letters at present, especially, should go to George Schad, as the 
bill is in his committee. 

We must have local option at this session in some form, 
and a united and persistent effort will accomplish it, in all 


probability. Very cordially, 
S. E. NicHotson, 
State Supt. Pa. Anti-Saloon League. 


To tus Eprror oF THe AMERICAN FRIEND: 


We enclose a statement which is made unanimously by 
students and teachers of the Friends’ Bible Institute: 
STATEMENT OF FrieNDS’ Brsre Instrrure, CLEVELAND, Onto. 

Because of the many sensational reports in the daily news- 
papers, which have been copied throughout the country, and 
even in religious papers, we feel it due the general public to 
make the following statement: 

Our school had been definitely praying during the fall term 
for an outpouring of the Spirit. During the first week of 
January, the week of prayer, two ministers of another denom- 
ination came to us with the teaching that the real baptism 
with the Holy Ghost was an enduement of power upon the 
previously sanctified life, and that it was witnessed to by 
speaking in tongues as on the day of Pentecost. Many hearts 
which were earnestly seeking the Lord in greater fulness 
were more or less influenced by the teaching, though many 
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saw the fallacy of it. We believe some things took place 
which were not of God. : : 

During the weeks of earnest prayer following the meetings, 
the conclusion has been very generally reached that this teach- 
ing is a mistaken one. We greatly deplore the existence of a 
movement for the spread of this doctrine. 

We believe that it rests with God to bestow the gift of 
tongues as any other gift upon whom He will, but that when 
conferred it should be given the position assigned to it in 
Scripture. d 

Our confidence is not placed in gifts, manifestations, nor 
illuminations, but in the precious blood of Christ and the work 
of the Holy Ghost, in the regeneration of sinners and the com- 
plete sanctification of believers through the filling or baptism 
with the Spirit. 


Signed on behalf of faculty and entire school, 
J. WALTER MALONE, 
Emma B. MALone, 
Principals. 


To tHE Eprror of THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 


I would be very much obliged if thee would give this article 
publication : 
GREAT NATIONAI, ISSUES. 


“Is not this the fast that I have chosen (saith the Lord), 
to loose the bands of wickedness, to undo the heavy burdens, 
and to let the oppressed go free, and that ye break every yoke.” 

God, in His wisdom and providence, has raised up men 


and women in all ages to take advanced ground on great | 


moral questions and national issues, to grapple with the prob- 
lems of the age in which they lived, “to break the bands of 
wickedness, and to let the oppressed go free,” not heeding the 
praise or blame of men, but pressing forward unto great 
achievements and glorious victories. 

Such was the case in the anti-slavery movement in the 
United States through which some of us elderly people have 
passed, and helped to bear the burden and heat of the day, 
regardless of the persecution and ridicule of the scoffer. 

The public sentiment against the extension of the slave 
trade and slavery grew until some more practical measure was 
required, in addition to moral means, public speaking and the 
press. 

Those stanch reformers of the times organized the Abolition 
party in order to meet the exigencies of the case more success- 
fully. And many years later they organized the Republican 


party, and the people rallied to their standard to check the | 


bounds of slavery and the slave territory in this country. 
History is now repeating itself in respect to the problems of 
our times, especially in relation to the prohibition movement 
of the day, the greatest and most important issue that has ever 
come before the American people, not merely in the way of 
reform, but that also of financial and political economy, as 


this Government stands upon the home, and is dependent upon | of school teachers will take work during the spring term. 


it for its life, strength and national greatness. ‘Therefore, all 
laudable means should be used to do away with this legalized 
traffic, and the saloons of our country, and protect and save 
the home and rising generation (including myriads of help- 
less and defenseless children) from the appalling consequences 
of intoxicating liquors, the greatest enemy to Christian civili- 
zation and the public good, that has ever been inaugurated in 
the world’s history. "This business and habit of drink per- 


meates all our interests, business and politics, the home, | 
church and State, and every profession and branch of society. | 


Now, if we would abolish the liquor traffic, it would relieve 
us of this great burden, lessen pauperism and crime 80 per 
cent., and give protection to our homes and industries, with an 
uplift to society that would open the way for other reforms 
and prove a great blessing to the church and country at large. 


The temperance reformers who had carried on this work for | 


sO many years, through moral and religious means, public 
speaking and the press, saw that it was not equal to the emer- 
gency of the case to grapple with the liquor traffic, in its organ- 


ized power and moneyed interest, Therefore, through force | 


of circumstances beyond their control, were under just as 


saloon influence on society, with the purpose to overthrow and 
abolish it, as it was for the Republican party to have been 
organized to meet the demands of its time in arresting the 
encroachments of slavery and the slave trade in this country, 
and to let the oppressed go free. 


In view of the emphatic Scripture teaching, with its denun- 
ciations, warnings and reproof to those who handle or use 
strong drink, the enormity of the liquor traffic, as the 
fountain of iniquity, that is burdening the country with so 
much suffering, pauperism and crime, should inspire the 
lovers of humanity to rally to the standard of prohibition, 
as it is now coming to our relief with promise and success, 
inasmuch as it has elected twelve leading prohibitionists to the 
Legislatures in eight of our States, beside filling many other 
important offices. 

In consideration of those facts, with the awakened public 
conscience on the subject, it is evident that we are approaching 
a great and important crisis, when prohibition will become 
the dominant issue, and will command the attention of the 
nation as never before, and some party will carry this noble 
cause to victory, and change the attitude of our Government 
in its relations to this gigantic iniquity and national evil, that 
is destroying the young manhood of our country, and filling 
our prisons and charitable institutions with the victims of drink 
and of ruin, 

And many will regret, after it is too late, that they did not 
lend a helping hand to this great reform for civic righteousness 
and prohibition. 


Chicago, IIl. 


Davin Tatum. 


Chings of Interest Among Ourselues. 


David Tatum, Chicago, is now in the South delivering tem- 
perance lectures. 


E. Worth Coulson, member of Scott’s Mills, Oregon, has 
been visiting Friends in Kansas and Iowa. 


Alfred Ware remained at Friends’ University after the close 
of the recent Biblical Conference, and held a series of meet- 
ings. 


Stella Hammond, pastor in the meeting at Barclay, Kan.,’ 
was in attendance at the Bible Conference, held recently at 


| Wichita. 


A letter from Joseph W. Parker, Coffeyville, Kan., reveals 
his keen interest in Friends and their activities, though he is 
isolated from any meeting: , 


Josiah Butler, Barclay, Kan., late yearly meeting superin- 
tendent of Kansas Yearly Meeting, is soon to take charge of 
Pleasant Plains Meeting, in Haviland Quarter, as pastor. 


Philander Hinshaw, Haviland, who is doing pastoral work 
in the meeting, near Cunningham, Kan., held a series of meet- 
ings recently in the meeting, assisted by other Friends from 
Haviland. 


Quite a number of Friends are settling in and about Fowler, 
Kan. The Academy now enrolls 25 students, and a number 


Prof. Henry Townsend is in charge, 


W. V. Culver, of University Monthly Meeting, Wichita, a 
member of Kansas Yearly \ieeting Temperance Committee, 
is now in the limits of Haviland Quarterly Meeting, lecturing. 
In Twelfth-month he visited meetings in Walnut Creek, Pleas- 
ant View, Springdale, and Hesper Quarters, and First-month, 
in Stella Quarter. 


A three weeks’ meeting has just been held at Ludlow 
Falls, Ohio, conducted by Arthur Wollam, and the pastor, 
Hiram Wollam. There was good interest and spiritual life 
manifested. The Christians are greatly strengthened. ‘There 
were several renewals, 10 conversions, and 11 presented their 
names for membership. 


A Friend in Chicago, says in a letter, that “steps were 
taken yesterday [the roth inst] at Hull House, to reorganize 
the Chicago Peace Society, and to place it on a firm financial 
foundation. Edwin D. Mead and his estimable wife, from 
Boston, addressed the meeting, which proved to be an enthusi- 
astic one. The chair, Jenkin Loyd Jones, appointed a strong 


much necessity and obligation to our country, to organize the | committee, which is to consider ways and means and report to 


Prohibition party to meet the urgent demand of our times in | 
arresting the progress and devastation of the liquor traffic and | 


a future meeting, when permanent officers will be elected.” 


John Watson, the well-known Scotch author and preacher, 
“Tan MacLaren,” is delivering a series of three lectures at 
Haverford College, Pa., on the “Church in Scotland in the 
Eighteenth Century.” His first lecture was delivered the even- 
ing of the 14th inst.; the second the t1oth inst., and the third 
will come the 26th. John Watson is accompanied on this visit 


—— a 
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' to America by his wife. After the lecture on the 14th, a recep- 


|. tion was held, and opportunity given for the faculty, students 


es . . 


‘the Legislature, and makes a good presiding officer. 


in the State. 
‘tions. 
-in the interests and active duties of the church. Such Friends 


’ Chicago Quarterly Meeting was held the 2nd inst. 


-Earlham College, was in attendance. 
‘superintendent of Sabbath-school work in Western Yearly 
_Meeting. The committee appointed to visit and report on the 
request of Western Springs Monthly Meeting to be discon- 


and friends to meet John Watson and wife. 


The lectures of Rufus M. Jones, delivered at Penn College, 
Oskaloosa, Iowa, under the supervision of the Educational 
Committee of the Five Years’ Meeting, were well received. 
A Friend writes, “They were well attended, locally, and a few 
came from adjacent quarterly meetings. They were able and 
impressive, and were highly appreciated, particularly by the 
professors and the students of the college, and by a number of 
the citizens and a few city pastors. They will mark an epoch 
in the thinking of many young men and women.” 


The Friends in Jamestown, Ohio, have just closed a success- 
ful series of meetings, extending over a period of four weeks, 
without intermission. The pastor, C. W. Moorman, had charge 
of all the services, except four, when resident ministers of the 
village assisted. The attendance was above the average, as 
was also the attention and good behavior which prevailed 
during the service. The net result of the work is seventeen 
conversions, twelve renewals and twenty-one accessions. The 
meeting ,is now in a better condition to do aggressive work 
than for years past. 


At Farmington Quarterly Meeting, held in Collins, N. Y., 
Friends were favored with the acceptable and instructive ser- 
vices of L. Hollingsworth Wood, who addressed an evening 
meeting upon “Early Friends,” and also took part in the meet- 
ings for worship, and in the business sessions with helpful and 
encouraging messages. J. Lindley Spicer was in attendance 
with timely assistance. He gave a Biblical talk upon the 
International Lessons for this Quarter. 

On Fifth-day evening Anna Sands Leggett conducted an 
evangelistic meeting. 

The quarterly meeting was well attended. All seemed bene- 
fited by the social part of the quarterly meeting. 

During the quarterly meeting time, interested Friends called 
upon our dear friends, John and Sarah Wetherald. The hearty 
welcome and the cheerful life of these dear friends, who are 
so often “shut in,’ is an example to Christians, 


Acting on behalf of the Peace Association of Friends of 
Philadelphia, Richard Wood called at the White House 
recently, and presented the President a memorial of that body, 
respectfully urging upon him the importance of including in 
his instructions to the commissioners to The Hague Confer- 
ence certain features regarded as important by the Associa- 
tion. 

These contemplate the signing of a treaty making arbitration 
of all international controversies obligatory; provision for 
periodic sessions of the conference, thereby establishing a per- 
manent international body whereby a recognized and authori- 
tative code of international law may be developed, the exertion 
of the influence of this Government to arrest the increase of 
armaments and ultimately to insure their proportionate reduc- 


‘tion, and the absolute neutrality of all private commerce in time 


of war. 
President Roosevelt promised to bring the memorial to the 
attention of Secretary Root. 


Hon. Albert F. N. Hambleton, who is in his second term 


‘in the Iowa Legislature, is the only Iowa Friend now in a 


State office. There are few more influential members in the 
House. He is Speaker pro tempore throughout this term of 
He is 
chairman of the important Committee on Mines and Mining, 
and is a member of other important committees. He has 
introduced the so-called Anti-tipping Bill, which, however, 
strikes more effectively at all sorts of graft in commercial 
transactions, and after which, it is said, the Missouri Legis- 


lature has modeled its new anti-tipping law. He has also intro- 


duced into the Legislature a bill for an amendment to the 
Constitution, giving women the right to vote at all elections 
At present they may vote only in school elec- 
But Albert Hambleton at no time forgets his part 


need our encouragement and sympathy. 


or] Murray 
S. Kenworthy, minister at Kokomo, Ind., now a professor at 
Also Prof. Albertson, 


tinued, reported that, in their judgment, the request should be 


granted, and the meeting was discontinued. "The committee, 


also appointed to visit the West Side congregation, Chicago, 
in regard to their request to be organized as a monthly meet- 
ing, reported in favor of granting the request, and directed the 
first meeting to be held on the first Fourth-day of this month, 
which was done. It seemed to be a rather strange condition 
of church affairs, that a meeting of 50 members and a good 
house should be discontinued, and a congregation of 30 mem- 
bers, and no house, should be organized; but the circum- 
stances in each case seemed to demand this proceeding. 


An Earlham College banquet was held the 2nd inst. in the , 
Young Men’s Christian Association rooms, Chicago. It was 
a pleasant gathering of graduates, pupils and friends of Earl- 
ham College, to the number of 58. Robert L. Kelly, president 
of Earlham College, was in attendance by invitation, and gave 
a very encouraging and forceful account of the condition of 
| the college. A letter also was read from Joseph G. Cannon, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, and one from 
Thomas Charles, both of whom were unable to attend, which 
gave a number of interesting reminiscences of their school 
life at Indiana Boarding School, now Earlham College. Also, 
an interesting account was given by Charles F. Coffin of the 
early history of Indiana Boarding School. He is probably 
the only person now living who could give so good a history 
of the efforts put forth by early Friends, in 1840 and 1841, to 
| raise money to start the school. A number of other speeches 
were made by persons connected more or less with the col- 
lege, and the occasion was very entertaining and very encour- 
aging to all persons interested in Karlham College. ‘The hold- 
ing of these gatherings had been discontinued for a few years 
in Chicago, but all who attended expressed their anxiety to 
have them continued after this. 


The Peace Association of Friends of Philadelphia are send- 
ing the following letter to the clergy of the country: 
“DEAR FRIEND: 

“As fellow-workers for the good of humanity and the 
advancement of the Kingdom of Christ, the Prince of Peace, 
| we earnestly ask you to consider what the attitude of the 
Church should be toward the proposed naval and military pro- 
gram of the Jamestown Exposition. 

“The management has advertised the greatest naval and 
military display in the world’s history, and proposes a pro- 
| gram which appeals to the lower instincts of our people, and 
tends to influence the passion for militarism from which our 
country has so far been enviably free. The program includes: 
‘A magnificent pyrotechnic production of war scenes, ‘the 
greatest array of gorgeous military uniforms of all nations 
ever seen in any country,’ ‘the grandest military and naval 
demonstration ever attempted in any age by any nation,’ and 
‘a great living picture of war with all its enticing splendors.’ 

“All this presents war as a thing of splendor, a pageant and 
a game, while in reality it is a horror and a crime against 
civilization and humanity. A national exposition should be a 
great educational influence. This program exalts the war 
spirit as the most effective agent in the progress of our coun- 
| try, and perverts the lessons taught by history. 

“The historic attitude of our branch of the Church toward 
all war as contrary to the spirit of human brotherhood taught 
by Christ is well known. We are not so narrow as to expect 
all our fellow-Christians to adopt our point of view, but in 
this instance we feel it our duty to appeal to you to use your 
influence toward lessening this danger to the highest religious 
and moral life of our people. 
| “It may be too late to change the most prominent features 
| of the Jamestown program, but it is not too late to modify the 
more objectionable elements, and to educate public sentiment 
to estimate the naval and military side of the Exposition at its 
true value. 

“To this end, we urge you to appeal to the sentiment of 
your Church, first: to petition the President and Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Jamestown Exposition Co., Norfolk, Va., to 
change the emphasis in their plans, and thus redeem this great 
Exposition from the stigma of ministering to the vanities and 
passions, rather than to the ideals of our nation; and, secondly, 
to enlighten and rouse the public conscience upon, this ques- 
tion, so that those who visit the Exposition, or learn of it 
through the press, may look upon it from a Christian point of 
view, and so be strengthened to resist the insidious appeal 
made to false patriotism. 

“May all who work and pray for the coming of the King- 
dom of God on the earth be united in this cause. 
| “Signed on behalf and by authority of the Peace Association 
| of Friends of Philadelphia. 
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| Events wm Conunents. 


We are told to expect unusual elec- 
trical phenomenon since an extra large 
stin-spot has appeared. 


Arizona has passed a law repealing 


FOOD QUESTION. 


SETTLED WITH PERFECT SATISFACTION BY | 


A DYSPEPTIC. 


It's not an easy matter to satisfy all | 


the members of the family at meal time, 
as every housewife knows. 

And when the husband has dyspepsia 
and can’t eat the simplest ordinary food 
without causing trouble, the 
question becomes dowbly annoying. 

An Illinois woman writes: 

“My husband’s health was poor, he 
had no appetite for anything I could 
get for him, it seemed. 

“He was hardly able to work, was 
taking medicine continually, and as soon 
as he would feel better would go to 
work again only to give up in a few 
weeks. He suffered severely with 
stomach trouble. 

“Tired of everything I had been able 
to get for him to eat, one day seeing an 
advertisement about Grape-Nuts, I got 
some for him to try for breakfast the 
next morning. 


“We all thought it was pretty good, | 


although we had no idea of using it 
regularly. But when my husband came 
home at night he asked for Grape- 
Nuts. 

“It was the same next day, and I had 
to get it right along, because when we 
would get to the table the question, 
‘Have you any Grape-Nuts?? was a 
regular thing. So I began to buy it by 
the dozen packages. 

“My husband’s health began to im- 
Prove right along. I sometimes felt 
offended when I’d make something [I 
thought he would like for a change, 
and still hear the same old question, 
‘Have you any Grape-Nuts?’ 

“He got so well that for the last two 
years he has 
his work, and 
Nuts.” Name given 
Battle Creek, Mich. Read the book, 
“The Road to Wellville.”” in packages. 
“There’s a Reason.” 


| plans on a much larger scale. 
mated that 50,000 laborers will be re- | 


food | 


| man held that a State has no right to 
grant a saloon license, since the grant- | 


hardly lost a day from | 
we are still using Grape- | 
by Postum Co., | 


the statute permitting the licensing of | 


gambling in that State. 


Two vessels collided off the coast of 
Rhode Island one day last week, and 
one hundred and fifty lives were lost. 


A National Peace Congress will be 
held in Carnegie Hall, New York City, 
opening the 14th of Fourth month. 
The occasion promises to be the great- 
est national demonstration in behalf of 
international arbitration and _ peace 
which the country has ever seen. Two 
national arbitration congresses have 
already been held. Both of them in 
Washington. The first in 1896 and the 
second in 1904. 


So successful were the efforts of the 
Bureau of Information and Statistics of 
the New York State Department of Ag- 
riculture in securing laborers for the 
farmers of the State last year, that it 
is putting into effect this year the same 
It is esti- 


quired this spring. To supply this great 
demand the bureau has advertised ex- 


tensively in New York and Europe. | vertisement in ‘‘The American Friend” 
Many applications have been received | 


| from Holland 


( and other Et 
countries, where whole families are 
willing to emigrate if assured of farm 


employment. During last year the 
bureau furnished 4,171 laborers. 
Judge Artman, Lebanon, Ind., has 


just handed down a decision on the 
right of States to grant a _ saloon 
license, which, if sustained by the 
Supreme Court, will open the way for 
the most effective fight yet waged 
against the liquor business. Judge Art- 


ing of such license means that the 
State can sell and delegate the right to 
make widows and orphans, the right to 
break up homes, the right to create 
misery and crime, the right to make 
murderers, the right to produce idiots 
and lunatics, the right to produce 
orphanages, poor-houses, insane asy- 
lums, jails and penitentiaries and the 
right to furnish subjects for the hang- 
man’s gallows. 
ried to the State Supreme Court. 


Secretary Straus, who has just been 
appointed to the portfolio of Com- 
merce and Labor, has rendered a de- 
cision that will be far reaching in its 


effects, especially in the Southern 
States. The question at issue was 
whether States or ‘Territories might 
offer inducements for immigrants 


through advertising in foreign countries 
without violating the contract labor 
laws of the United States. The secre- 
tary has decided that it is not a viola- 
tion of the law and the South, so long 
in need of laborers, will have a free 
hand to press their claims in European 
countries. Of the more than 1,000,000 
aliens who landed on our shores last 
year, only about 4 per cent. of them 
found their way south of the Mason & 
Dixon line. 


Our readers will be pleased to hear 


| more about the Laymen’s Missionary 


movement. From a circular letter sent 


European | 


The U. S. 

Government Tests 

Show the Absolute 
Superiority of 


Royal 


Baking Powder. 
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The cost of inserting a one-inch ad- 
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REGORY’S SEED 


Sold under three warrants. 
logue—FREE, 


J, J. H. GREGORY & SON, Marblehead, Mass- 


Safe sowers— 
sure growers. 
Write for our new cata- 


out from the central office, we learn 
that all the denominational missionary 
boards have given the movement their 
most cordial endorsement. The first 
important undertaking of the movement 
is to organize a commission of from 50 
to 100 laymen, to. visit the mission 


; | fields at their own expense, and report 
The case will be car- | 


the results of their investigation to the 
church at home. The Executive Com- 
mittee has already discovered about 


| 30 men who hope to go, although no 


special effort to secure commissioners 
has yet been made. The investigation of 
the commission will be continued 
throughout this year, the final report 
being made early in 1908. Three com- 
missioners have already sailed. Others 
follow soon. 


The Advocate of Peace for Second 
month opens with a discussion on 
“International Relief.” After review- 
ing the probable mental .condition of 
Governor Swettenham, which induced 
him to send the American marines from 
Kingston at an hour when the city was 
in sore distress, the editor concludes, 
“Tf the offer of aid had come in non- 
war vessels, it is hardly likely that even 
a man of Swettenham’s character would 
have conjured up reasons for not ac- 
cepting it. Warships are not naturally 
looked upon as angels of mercy. While 
they exist, there is certainly no better 
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use to which they can be put. But 
' nations at their present stage of enlight- 
enment ought both to get along with 
fewer warships than they now have, 
and they ought to organize and main- 
tain a system of international relief by 
sea which would never stand the least 
chance of being misinterpreted. Why 


cannot the powers which have organized | 


the Red Cross, whose neutral work of 
mercy is always and everywhere wel- 
comed and trusted, organize a small, 
international fleet of non-warship relief 
vessels, which at small expense, com- 
pared with the enormous cost of war- 
ships, could be built and kept distributed 
at various strategic points about the 
seas, ready at call to bear relief to any 
coast cities visited by calamities making 
extraneous help at once imperative?” 


‘ NOTICE. 


Stella Quarterly Meeting will be held 
at Liberty, Third month, 1st, 2d and 3d. 
Any Friend coming on train should 
notify Walter S. Bales, Kiowa, Kan., R. 
R. No. 2. Those coming from the North 
on the Santa Fé should come to Ker- 
mit, on the Choctaw to Driftwood, on 
the D. E. & G. to Burlington. 


Whatever your occupation may be, aii 
however crowded your hours with 
affairs, do not fail to secure at leasi 
a few minutes each day for refreshment 
of your inner life with a bit of poetry. 

Charles Eliot Norton. 


DREADED TO EAT. 
A QUAKER COUPLE’S EXPERIENCE. 


How many persons dread to eat their 
meals, although actually hungry nearly 
all the time! 

Nature never intended this should be 
so, for we are given a thing called 
appetite that should guide us as to what 
the system needs at any time and can 
digest. 
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HE KNEW WHAT HE MEANT. 


“Where is the committee going?” 

“To Saint Louis. The members are 
going there to look over and decide 
whether Saint Louis is the best place to 
hold the airship tournament.” 


“Took the ground over? You mean 
look the sky over.” 
“No, I don’t! I mean look the 


ground over—for soit spots where the 
aeronauts can drop.”—Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 

Little Rodger had gone into the coun- 
try for the first time, and his grand- 
father had taken him out to see a colt. 

“There, Roger,’ said the old gentle- 
man, “did you ever see such a little 
horse as that?” 

Roger never had, and his eyes shone; 


| but there was one drawback. 


But we get in a hurry, swallow our | 
food very much as we shovel coal into | 
the furnace, and our sense of appetite | 


becomes unnatural and _ perverted. 


Then we eat the wrong kind of food | 
or eat too much, and there you are— | 
indigestion and its accompanying mis- | 


eries. 
ae A Philadelphia lady said, the other 


My husband and I have been sick 
and nervous for fifteen or twenty years 
from drinking coffee—ifeverish, indi- 
gestion, totally unfit, a good part of the 
time, for work or pleasure. We 
actually dreaded to eat our meals. 

“We tried doctors and patent medi- 
cines that counted up into hundreds of 
dollars, with little, if any, benefit. 

“Accidentally, a small package 
Postum came into my hands. I made 
some according to directions, with sur- 
prising results. We both liked it and 
have not used any coffee since. 

“The dull feeling after meals has left 


us and we feel better every way. We | 


are so well satisfied with Postum that 
we recommend it to our friends who 
have been made sick and nervous and 
miserable by coffee.” Name given by 
Postum Co., 
the little book, 
ville,” in pkgs. 


“The Road to Well- 
“There’s a Reason.” 


Battle Creek, Mich. Read | 


“What’s the matter with him, grand- 
father?” he said. “He hasn’t any rock- 
ers.” —Sclected. 
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FAITH. 


The pilgrim’s pathway often leads 
Into the shadows dim; 

’Tis then that doubts and fears assail 
And hover over him. 


With downcast eyes he plods along, 
And mourns his helpless plight, 

While clouds obscure the Sun of Hope 
And leave him in the night. 


But when the Master sees his need, 
And hears his plaintive cry, 


of | He stoops to help the weary one 


From His great throne on high. 


The still, small voice within his breast 
Speaks to the traveler: 

“Lift up thine eyes unto the hills, 
The sun is shining there.” 


By faith he lifts his weary eyes, 
Lo, all is light above! 
And up the mountain leads his path 
Made bright by God’s great love. 
—Nathan Hill Ferguson. 


Randleman, N. C. 
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“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 


iVou. XIV. 


PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 28, 1907. 


HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 


Second month 27, is the one hundredth anniversary of the 
| birth of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, and it is well to feel 
| again the heart throbs of this loved American poet in a few 
| lines from his pen: 


Truly we do but grope here in the dark, 
Near the partition-wall of Life and Death, 
At every moment dreading or desiring 
To lay our hands upon the unseen door! 
Let us, then, labor for an inward stillness,— 
An inward stillness and an inward healing; 
That perfect silence where the lips and heart 
Are still, and we no longer entertain 
Our own imperfect thoughts and vain opinions, 
But God alone speaks in us, and we wait 

’ In singleness of heart, that we may know 
His will, and in the silence of our spirits, 
That we may do His will, and do that only! 

x * * * 


As a fond mother, when the day is o’er, 

Leads by the hand her little child to bed, 

Half willing, half reluctant to be led, 

And leave his broken playthings on the floor, 

Still gazing at them through the open door, 

Nor wholly reassured and comforted 

1’ By promises of others in their stead, 

Which, though more splendid, may not please him more; 
So Nature deals with us, and takes away 

} Our playthings one by one, and by the hand 


| || Leads us to rest so gently that we go 


Scarce knowing if we wish to go or stay, 
Being too full of sleep to understand 
How far the unknown transcends the what we know. 


* * * * 


Were half the power that fills the world with terror, 
Were half the wealth bestowed on camps and courts, 
Given to redeem the human mind from error, 
There were no need for arsenals nor forts. 
The warrior’s name would be a name abhorred, 
And every nation that should lift again 
Its hand against a brother, on its forehead 
Should wear forever more the curse of Cain. 


. 


THE SCRIPTURES. 


_ Those who persistently assert that the Friends 
who sympathize with “the modern movement” 
undervalue the Scriptures, would be just as near the 
truth if they asserted that all such Friends are horse- 
thieves. Such assertions are wholly false and stand 
on nothing but the erroneous views of those who 
make them. There is surely something the trouble 
with the Christianity of a man who expects to for- 
ward the Kingdom of God by fabricating and circu- 
lating such statements. It is only one step removed 
from the spirit that burned men at the stake in order 
to protect a system of dogmatic religion. 

We believe to the depth of our souls that the Bible 
is a revelation of God, and was given forth by Divine 
inspiration through holy men who spake as they were 


moved. We believe everything the Bible claims for 
itself about its origin, and even more. It is a voice 
of the Spirit to the race, a word of God, quick and 
powerful, which searches our thoughts and hearts 
and finds us where we live. The world, with the 
Bible gone out of it, would be inconceivably poor, 
and a Christian who undervalued it would be as 
blind and stupid as the man who undervalued the 
sunlight. 

These critics who make these false assertions have 
missed the whole meaning of the movement which 
confronts them. What has come is a higher valua- 
tion of Scripture, not a lower. We have raised, not 
lowered, the estimation of the Bible. No men have 
ever lived who have studied the Bible with such 
devotion, such painstaking care, such honesty of 
mind as the Christian scholars who are leading us 
to-day into the fuller light. 

He really undervalues the Bible who makes a tra- 
ditional book of it, who wraps it up- in a medieval 
napkin, who resorts to far-fetched allegories to get 
over hard passages, and who uses casuistry and jug- 
glery in dealing with the difficulties of text and mat- 
ter. No less does that Christian undervalue it who 
blindly reads it all his life without taking any pains 
to discover the real spirit and meaning of it. 

The modern method of Bible study has gained its 
place in the church, because the old method discredits 
the Bible, undervalues it and belittles it. The mod- 
ern method is nothing but a serious, persistent effort 
to understand the Bible. Serious men discovered 
that the book of Galatians, for instance, could not be 
understood or appreciated until we could get the set- 
ting of the epistle. Who were the Galatians? What 
had been happening in Galatia which occasioned the 
What is the real isswe of the epistle? At 
These are 


epistle ? 
what state in Paul’s life does it come ? 
some of the things we must know if we would pene- 
trate the mighty message of it. Now, who under- 
values the Bible, the man who reads it in ignorance, 
or the man who comes to it with his eyes open to the 
facts which help interpret its true meaning? There 
is but one answer. The old method of treating the 
book of Jonah focussed the attention on ‘the 
marvelous story in the book. It is responsible for the 
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[Second month) 


Robert Ingersol attitude, and for the fact that all | them. 
come difficulties with a strong heart, because they live} 


over the world the name, “Jonah,” provokes a smile. 
- Under the new method of study, the book of Jonah 
has become one of the most wonderful messages in the 
Scripture canon. It is now seen to be, with the book 
of Hosea, the sublimest revelation of the universal 
love of God before the coming of Christ. Who, we 
ask, has undervalued the book? There is but one 
answer. 

Higher criticism is nothing but a method of study-— 
not a set of opinions, or of conclusions. 
thousand ways proved its value. It has increased 
our faith, our reverence, our insight, our worship. 
It is a method which has given us a living Bible, 
throbbing with reality, and it has brought us face to 
face with that one Person who is the Word of God. 


isMees 


THE ABRAHAM LESSON. 


Those of us who are following the International | 


Lessons, are now interested in Abraham, and, while 
the story of his life is fresh in our minds, it may be 
timely to ask the secret of his success. What are the 
qualities which make him stand out in history and 
give him a prominent place in sacred literature? 
True, he was the father of many nations; he was 
rich in herds-and servants, and he was successful in 


he would have been forgotten ages ago if he had not 


possessed other virtues; in fact, we almost forget them | 
while reading the story. In the first place, Abraham | 


had the happy faculty of being dissatisfied—that 
blessed, divine dissatisfaction which makes men long 
for eternal and abiding things. His career began 


with a migration, and he was a sojourner and a seeker — 
all his life. To put it in other words, he was a man | 


with ideals. No matter what his circumstances in 


life, his outlook was always bright. A golden age | 


lay before him, and every road led to it. What a 
contrast to those who follow the beaten paths, living 
with their faces to the ground, and with little or no 
ambition to rise. To them, life becomes a burden, 
labor a drudgery, religion a cruel fate, and death a 
release. Not so with Abraham; life is an opportu- 


It has in a | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


_ are to become true children of Abraham. 
a military campaign, but, in spite of all these things, | 


nity, God is his friend, and all the future is full of | 


hope. 
We find these two classes all about us. There are 


those who are crushed by reverses—beaten down by | 


trials and temptations, because their vision is short. 
They live narrow, sordid lives, seeing only the 
momentary advantage and finding constant disap- 
pointment in the vanishing baubles which allure 


| numbered 
_ dous | 
unique, but, as the Friends issued no formal creed, 4 


On the other hand, there are many who wel- 


in hope. They reach beyond their momentary selves 
and trust. They are full of visions and plans and 
prospects. 

Happy, blessed faculty this hungering, this thirst-| 


ing, this ever restless energy that drives us out. | 
_ Abraham had it, but with him it was only a begin- ]) 
ning—only the shadow of things to come. He saw Js 
a future full of promise, but it had a price, and this J 
He must leave his} 
country and his kindred—all that was dear to his}. 
childhood and youth, and sojourn among strangers, |. 
Even his child—the one given to comfort him in the Mi 
was bound by his own hands for sae- } 


price he was willing to pay. 


evening of life 


rifice. All this was done in obedience to the voice 


that ever called him onward and upward. Yes, he 
| was always ready to pay tHe price, and this is the 


quality that makes him the father of the faithful. 
Here is the secret of his success, and it is the secret 


of all success. It is the key which opens the way to} 
It if not: ) 
enough to catch a higher vision and hear a call to | 
better things. We must pay the price. Saving faith i 


life or leaves us in the way of death. 


is more than a vision of things hoped for, because it _ 
costs something ; 
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FRIENDS’ VIEWS OF THE HOLY SCRIP- 


TURES AS SET FORTH BY ROBERT 
BARCLAY. 


BY WM. H. FUTRELL, 


Robert Barclay joined the Society of Friends in | 
1667. He was a young man, being then nineteen Js 
years old, possessed of great energy end endowed |) 


with talents of a very high order. His ancestry, 


early training, education and environment prepared |} 


him for great responsibilities and for successful 


leadership. But, in addition to these qualifications, | 
this young man was fired with a religious zeal. He 


had experienced the new birth, and was a living 


example of the transforming influence of the Holy | 
| Spirit. He became a minister of the Gospel. i! 
The Society at this time, in England, probably 

It was exerting a tremen- } 


25,000. 


influence. Its beliefs and practices were 


their doctrines were subject to criticism and misun- 


derstanding. George Fox had felt it necessary to set |], 
forth some of the doctrines of the Society in a paper |) 
which he drew up in 1671, and which he presented, J, 
| to the Governor of Barbadoes while on a visit there. J. 


— ) | 


in fact, it costs everything, and we |) 
| must ever be willing to endure and endeavor, if we | 
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it ‘his document clearly showed, among other things, 
' taat the charges made against the Society of denying 
Nae divine inspiration of the Scriptures were false 
end utterly unfounded. 

Robert Barclay, about a year before this, viz., in 
670, had also defended the principles of Friends by 
treatise, entitled “Truth Cleared of Calumnies.” 
‘hen he published his “Catechism and Confession 
kf Haith,”. etc. 


nf [0 


4 ly Barclay into English. 

| That portion of his Apology which he devotes to the 
"riends’ views of the Holy Scriptures is a complete 
‘\cefense to the attacks and criticism made against 
‘tfihe Society. One reason why the Friends were 


, .3ible, was because they did not speak of it as the 
/Vord of God. That title, the Friends held, and still 
jold, was given to Christ, Himself (John 1:14). 
‘They, however, regarded it as the words of God. 
W}3arclay states that the Scriptures contain (1) an 
ustorical account of the actings of God’s people in 
divers ages; (2) a prophetical account of several 
}hings; (3) a full and ample account of all the chief 
}yrinciples of the teachings of Christ. He also shows 
hat the Society of Friends really had a very high 
| egard for the Holy Scriptures. They are sub- 
#lerdinate, however, to the Holy Spirit. They are a 
m econdary rule. They are a declaration of the foun- 
vain, but not the fountain itself. And it is only the 
}»piritual man who can make the right use of them. 
hey are able to make the man of God perfect. 
William Penn wrote, “No society of professing 
‘hristians could have a more reverent and honorable 
(steem for the Scriptures.” Barclay endorses this 


P 


wiven forth by the Holy Spirit of God, through the 
‘oly men of God, who spake as they were moved by 
vhe Holy Ghost,” ete. 
‘vise unto salvation through faith in Christ Jesus.” 
Barclay also adds, “The great work of the Scriptures, 
ond their service to us is, that we may witness them 


‘ave with the same Spirit and work in our hearts.” 


s\jrayer, and they diligently searched the Holy 
;| Scriptures, and exhorted one another to read them. 
| t is but natural, therefore, that they should have 
| | velieved that the Holy Scriptures were given forth by 
|} he Holy Spirit of God, through the holy men of 
| 4od who “spake as they were moved by the Holy 
Fhost” (2 Peter 1, 21). Friends, according to 
.| Barclay, held that the same Spirit who had inspired 
‘\the authors of the Scriptures abode yet in the hearts 
+ |\£ those who read, to interpret and apply its pre- 
|} epts. This spirit was to be relied on for more than 
_}\m intellectual knowledge of the letter of the Serip- 
And he further states: “God is teacher of 


The early Friends were men and women of | 


| His people Himself; 


and there is nothing more 


express, than that such as are under the new cov- 


| 
| 
| 


enant, need no man to teach them.” 


This view shows the difference between the Puri- 
tan and the Friend, and is illustrated by John S. 


Rowntree in his book, entitled ‘The Society of 


Friends, Its Faith and Practice,” thus: ‘Because 


Samuel hewed Agag in pieces before the Lord, the 


His Apology, however, was his 


Puritan deemed that he should do lkewise; the 


_ Friend interpreted the incident in the light of the 
_ progressive revelation of the Divine will, and the 
example of the Savior, who ‘came not to destroy 


That “they are able to make | 


vulfilled in us, and so discern the stamp of God’s — 
/pirit upon them, by the inward acquaintance we | 


_ men’s lives, but to save them. 


29) 


This experimental knowledge of Christ, therefore, 
as advocated by Friends, was the true antidote to 
unbelief. It could withstand the attacks upon, or 


' attempt to undermine, the authority of the Holy 


Scriptures. The Friend held that he should not 
dwell with his doubts, but with his convictions. 
That he should prove the truth for himself—testing 
it not so much by arguing as by acting upon it, and 
submitting himself to God. This accounts for a 
very familiar expression among Friends which we 
hear to this day, viz.: ‘Individual faithfulness.” 
Westcott, in his “Social Aspects of Christianity,” 
says: “The Quakers express with the greatest force 
and exclusiveness the thought of the Reformation, 


| the thought of individuality.” 


The Friends’ conception of the Holy Scriptures, 
therefore, as set forth by Barclay, was so much more 
spiritual than that of other professing Christians, one 
can clearly understand why the Friends could not 
continue in fellowship with them. The Friends 
exhorted one another to familiarize themselves with 
the contents of the Scriptures, but, above all, to live 
in close touch with, and under the direct influence of, 


f | the Divine Spirit which inspired them. A simple 
‘tatement, and also agrees with Fox, who had already | I I I 


‘written, ‘“‘We believe that the Holy Scriptures were | 


doctrine, indeed, and yet one which too few of us 
actually experience. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


{For Tue A ERICAN FRrenp.] 


THE INTERPRETATION AND USE OF THE 
BIBLE. 


BY ELBERT RUSSELL. 


XIV. Principles of Literary Criticism. 


Literary criticism makes use of language, style and 
literary form, and the literary methods of the Hebrew 
and Hellenistic writers, to aid in determining such 
matters as the authorship, sources, date, and purpose 
of the Biblical writings. Let us take first the matter 
of language. The Hebrew language underwent a 
marked development. As time passed, old words fell 
out of use, and new words came in; words changed 
meaning and the syntax varied. Through a thousand 
years, these changes can be traced by means of works 
about the dates of which there is general agreement. 
The Hebrew of Zechariah 1-8, Malachi, Ezra and 
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Nehemiah, differs in many and striking points from 
the earliest narratives in Judges and Samuel. Every 
student of English literature knows how the English 
of Shakespeare differs from that of Kipling, and how 
in turn the language of Chaucer differs from that of 
Shakespeare. The language of Ecclesiastes is as differ- 
ent from that of Solomon’s time as that of Chaucer 
differs from Tennyson. Judged by such standards, 


Jonah, Joel, Daniel, Esther, Ecclesiastes, and many of | 


the Psalms are among the latest books of the Old Test- 
ament. Such considerations raise at once the question: 


How did such a book as Ecclesiastes get attributed to | 


Solomon, and Daniel to a prophet of the exile? The 
answer to this must come from a knowledge of the 
Hebrew notions of authorship and the grounds on 
which they attached names of men to their books. 

The titles to the books of the Bible were, as a rule, 
not put there by the writers, but by the scribes, whose 
business it was to copy and teach them. They did not 
so much attempt to describe the contents of a book in 


refer to it. Thus the scribes called the first book 
of the Old Testament by the first word in it, 
“B’reshith,” (In the beginning). 
of the Pentateuch are likewise named’ from their first 
words, except that Numbers was called by its fifth 


word. It was only when these books were translated | 
into Greek that the translators tried, by giving | 


them their present titles, to describe their contents : 
Genesis, from the frequent genealogies; Exodus, 
because. the first part is concerned with the exodus 
from Egypt; Leviticus, because occupied with the 
ritual laws for Levites; Numbers, from the num- 
bering of the people described in its first part; Deuter- 
onomy, from the Greek rendering of 17: 18, in which 
“copy of this law” was translated as “this second giv- 
ing of the law” (deuteronomion). The Pentateuch, 


as a whole, was named from its most characteristic | 
contents, “The Law of Moses” or more briefly, “The | 


Law,” or after its most prominent character, simply 
“Moses.” The narrative books of the Old Testament 
are usually named for their most prominent heroes. 
The books of Joshua, Judges, Samuel and Kings, are 


named, not for their ‘authors, but for the persons who | 


occupy the first place in them. The books of I and 


II Samuel were originally one book, divided into. 


two parts, because, if written on a single roll, it would 
be unwieldy. That Samuel was not the author of the 
book, is seen. from the fact that he died in the midst 
of the events recorded in it. Likewise, the names, 
Jonah, Job, Ruth, Esther, Song of Solomon, describe, 
not the authors, but the "heroes of these books. In 
ease of the prophets, some of the Psalms, Proverbs, 
etc., however, the name in the title usually designates 
the supposed author, though “Malachi” (literally “my 
messenger” or “my angel’’) is probably a designation 
taken from 3: * for an anonymous prophecy. 

In the New Testament, the names attached to the 
Gospels indicate reputed authorship; the “Acts of 
Apostles” are not acts which apostles wrote, but acts 
which they performed. The titles to the Epistles give, 
as a rule, the name of the writer, and of church or 


person to whom addressed. In case of Hebrews, only — 


the destination is given, and in the case of J ohn, 


Peter, Jude, and the Revelation of John, the reputed — | 


author is named. But even in the comparatively few 
cases where the name of a book was intended by the © 


scribes to indicate the author, we cannot attach our i 
_ strict notions of original and unchanged composition — 
_ to the idea of “authorship.” 2 

Among the Hebrews, the idea of authorship is first | 
of all influenced by the fact of oral transmission. q 


Solomon did not write proverbs, but “spake” 
(1 Kesh 22.030} 


retold among the people until someone made a collec- | 


_ Hezekiah” wrote down another collection, which was 
_ also embodied in the book of Proverbs (25: 1; 29: | 
| 2a be 
sure in Hezekiah’s day that all these couplets were 
_ uttered by Solomon in just the form they were found. 
its title as to give it a convenient name, by which to | 
_ on, may have made changes, here and there, for better 
| or worse. 
The other books | 


| 1-9 are hardly Solomon’s ; 


tion of proverbs, reputed to be Solomon’s. Such is 
found in Prov. 10: 1; 24: 22. Later, the “men 0 


It is not to be thought that anyone could 


The people who treasured them, and then passed them 


The collectors ; gathered up what they found 
of the Solomonic type. The introductory verses 
(1: 1-6), which constitute the title to the Book of 


Proverbs, certainly do not mean more than that large | 
sections of the book contain proverbs ascribed to . 


Solomon (10:1; 24: 22; 25:1; 29: 27). Chapte 
tion of sayings of other wise men; ; chap. 80 is ascribec 
to Agur, and chap, 31 to Lemuel. 

The songs of Israel, like the earliest proverbs, were 
at first oral and pr esetved by memory. Such a psal 


might serve many purposes and be changed to mel | 
For example, Psalm 24 seems to hay 7 


new needs. 
been originally composed for the dedication of 
Jerusalem (see 2 Sam. 6). For that occasion the 
question “Who shall ascend into the hill of Jehovah” 
(24: 3), and the challenge to the gates to open fo 
Jehovah of Hosts (24: 7-9), have a special fitness. 


Psalm 15 shows how part of Psalm 24 (vv. 3-6) | 
was changed (“‘ascend” to “sojourn”), and expanded | 


to meet the needs of the regular worship. If David 
were the actual composer of Psalm 24, he might be 
called in a freer sense the author of Psalm 15. Like 


wise, in Psalm 51, we see how a psalm of personal } 
penitence was modified by the addition of certain — 
verses (18, 19) to make it an expression of national — 
(Note the contrast between verses 16 ne 


contrition. 
19!) To such productions we cannot apply our ide 


of authorship. In a popular way the book of Psalms | 


was called the “Book of David,” or “Psalms o 
David.” Yet only a fraction of the Psalms were eve 
ascribed to the “sweet singer of Israel,” even in th 
titles which were put to them by scribes long after 
they, were composed. In the Hebrew, as in the 
Revised Version, the Psalms are divided into five 
books. At the end of the second book, a scribe 
wrote “The prayers of David, the son of Jesse, ar 
ended.” (Ps,72*: 20.). 

The beginnings of Hebrew narrative are found i 
oral stories told from father to son in the tent, 4 


[Second mont ‘| # 


They were remembered and | 


94: 23-24 is a collee | 


| 28, 1907.) 
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from prophet to people around es sanctuaries at the 
feasts. References to this process are to be found in 
Judges 5: 10, 11; 2 Kings 8: 4, 5; Exodus 12: 26, 
27; Deut, 26: 5-10. The priestly laws were at first 
known in detail only to the priests who taught them 
to their sons when they succeeded them. It was the 
priest who “‘taught the people knowledge” of the’ law 
(Mal. 2: 7; Hag. 2:11, 12.), and this law, when 
later it was written down, was still known as “Thorah”’ 
‘(instruction). The laws relating to conduct were 
taught by the judges or by the father to son (Deut. 
6: 6-9; Ex. 8: 25, 26.). Moses was the founder of 
the Hebrew nation and its religion, the giver of its 
first laws. These laws grew according to the expand- 
ing and changing life of the Hebrews; and from time 
to time the laws, as practiced and handed down in 
family, court and sanctuary, were written down. No 
one could distinguish, at each stage, the original 
nucleus which Moses had given from their existing 
form, so it was all called “law of Moses.’ The Rabbis 
in Jesus’ time said that even the oral law had been 
given to Moses at Sinai, and that it had been passed 
on orally until their own time. And this in spite 
of the fact that each saying of the oral law had tho 
name of the rabbi attached who first enunciated 
at. . 

Cases like this show that the Jews could call a 
man the author of a work in a sense quite unknown to 
us, unless it be in the way we call the International 

Dictionary, Webster’s. Solomon had started the ten- 
deney to reflection and observation. Succeeding 
writers felt that they owed to him the example and 


work; that, in a very real sense, he was the author 
of their writings. Thus we find not only the book 
of Proverbs, as a whole, and the later Ecclesiastes, 
_ but the apocryphal book of Wisdom, written in Greek 
about 100 B. C., bearing Solomon’s name. 
similar sense David was the author of all Israel’s 
hymns. In a similar sense, Moses was the author of 
_ the various codes of law in the Pentateuch. In some 
such way the whole Pentateuch finally came to be 
ealled the books of Moses, after their chief hero and 
“author.” 
So far did this custom go of naming a work after 
someone, worthy historically to have written it, that 
it became a literary custom, as we have already 
seen, especially in case of apocalyptic writings.. Men 
; writing late in Jewish history ascribed their work 
to Enoch, Baruch, Ezra or Daniel, because they felt 
historically unworthy to originate prophecy. If we 
are seeking to know the writers of Biblical books, 
it becomes evident that we cannot accept the names 
they bear as settling without further examination, 
_ authorship in our modern sense. 
To be continued. 


Meet 


Houses, ships, and men are not made for calm 
_ hours, sunny seas, and freedom from trial, but to 
stand storm, tempests, and tempation. 


—H. W. Warren. 


femens es 


impulse which led to the production of their own” 


Ima 


| festation of God. 
| sit at the window and observe the splendor of the 


THE RELIGION OF LONGFELLOW. 
BY MARY CAROLINE CRAWFORD. 


All the New England poets who have spoken with 
authority and to whose message the world has given 
a glad ear were men of faith. To see how profoundly 
Bryant believed in the nearness of the next world one 
has only to read ‘“Thanatopsis” ; Emerson and Whit- 
tier were eminently other-worldly, and for even the 
gay Holmes and the brillant Lowell the things unseen 
were very real things. Yet Longfellow was the most 
religious-minded man of the whole group. Though 
he came of a race of lawyers, instead of the long line 
of ministers, to which Emerson, for instance, could 
point, he was all his life in love with the beauty of 
holiness, and he never once ceased to feel keen respon- 
sibility for the right use of the poetic gift with which 


| God had endowed him. 


This spiritual side the poet undoubtedly derived 
from his mother, Zilpah Wadsworth, who traced her 
descent to John Alden and Priscilla Mullens of May- 
flower memory. Mrs. Longfellow was a lover of 
church and sermon and hymn, and a devout and con- 
stant reader of the Bible, especially of its psalms. 
Nature in all its aspects, too, seemed to her a mani- 
During thunder-storms she loved to 


heavens. The second great commandment was also 
dear to her; never was there a kinder friend and 
neighbor than this gentle, sympathetic woman. To 
her children she was a cherished confidante, and 
because she herself greatly admired poetry it was a 
keen pleasure to her to follow the reading and share 
the enthusiasm of her son Henry. In all American 
family letters there is nothing more beautiful than 
those exchanged between these two good comrades 
while the son was an undergraduate at Bowdoin. 
Quite sincerely could the youth of twenty-one write 
from Rome in the midst of his Wanderjahre, “For me 
a line from my mother is more efficacious than all the 
homilies preached in Lent; and I find more excite- 
ment to virtue in merely looking at your handwriting 
than in a whole volume of ethics and moral dis- 
courses.” 

But, if Longfellow found little inspiration in vol- 
umes of ethics, he found a great deal in the spoken 
sermon. Though he did not himself care to enter the 
clerical profession, he records in his diary that Sun- 
day was always less than it should be to him if he had 
omitted church-going. “I seldom stay at home from 
church without thinking of that pretty little poem of 
Goethe, where he says a truant boy was chased over 
field and through forest by a church-bell.” He had 
an ideal of ministerial labor, too, which it is good for 
us to know., When only a boy of seventeen he wrote 
to George W. Wells, in explanation of his decision to 
be a teacher and literary man instead of a minister: 

“The study of divinity I always regard with the 
greatest reverence; and I should not wish to enter so 
beautiful a vineyard, however great the harvest and 
few the laborers, unless I thought that by my care the 
holy vine would flourish more and its branches yield 


156 


more fruit. Men, indeed, have thea a Hn of mys- 
tery over this beautiful subject, and have made it diffi- 
cult for the wayfaring man to walk in the light and 
liberty of religion; and I am confident that human 
systems have done much to deaden the true spirit of 
devotion and to render religion merely speculative. 


Would it not be better for mankind if we should con- | 


sider it as a cheerful and social companion, given us 
to go through life with us from childhood to the grave, 
and to make us happier here as well as hereafter ; and 
not as a stern and chiding taskmaster, to whom we 
must cling at last through mere despair, because we 
have nothing else on earth to which we can cling? I 
conceive that, if religion is ever to benefit us, it must 
be incorporated Ww ith our feelings, and become in 
every degree identified with our happiness. And 
hence I love that view of Christianity which sets it in 
the light of a cheerful, kind-hearted friend, and 
which gives its thoughts a noble and a liberal turn.” 

It was expected that the boy thus minded would 
grow into a man warmly appreciative of earnest 
preachers and honest preaching. And such proved to 
be the case. As often as Sunday comes around, one 
finds in the journal an entry regarding the discourse 
of that morning, and many of these reveal the poet as 
a connoisseur in sermons. The one quality essential 
to a worthy discourse he rightly held to be love for 
humanity. . “To me a sermon is no sermon,” he 
records under date of June 17, 1848, “in which I 
cannot hear the heart beat.” This remark follows an 
entry on a “hair-splitting sermon.” 

For cowardice in the pulpit he had only contempt. 
“aN preached on conscience this morning,” he 
writes, July 14,1851. “T could not tell what he was 
driving at, except that he seemed desirous not to 
offend the congregation. He seemed to think con- 
science on the whole a very good thing, but that it was 
dangerous to act up to it. For my part I maintain 
that there is no middle course.” 

When Dickens came to America, Longfellow took 
him to hear Father Taylor preach, and afterwards he 
was in the habit of walking into Boston quite fre- 
quently on Sunday mornings to listen to that remark- 
able man. In the journal. of January 30, 1853, he 
writes: ‘Walked to town with Miss D. to hear Father 
Taylor. There he was in his little brick ‘Bethel,’ 
thundering away to the sailors just as ten years ago 
when I went to hear him with Dickens. He inclines 
a little more to ‘screeds of doctrine,’ and is perhaps 
less poetical and less nautical than of yore. His ser- 
mons give an idea of the field- -preaching i in the Middle 
Ages.” 

Truth to tell, Father Taylor’s harangues suited the 
Longfellow of the time better than did the highly 
intellectual discourses of Emerson. The first journal 
entry concerning Emerson is that of March 8, 1838, 
when Longfellow records attendance at the lecture on 
the affections. “A good lecture, but he mistakes his 
power somewhat, and at times speaks in oracles 
darkly. He is vastly more of a poet than a philoso- 
pher. He has a brilliant mind, and develops and 
expands an idea very beautifully and with abundant 
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ne and illustrations.” Later the same year 
there is a reference to “Mr. Emerson” as “a clergy- 
man with new views of life, death, and immortality, 
author of ‘Nature’ and friend of Carlyle. “4 

After ten years we find much more enthusiasm 
over the Concord seer. ‘‘Another of Emerson’s won- 
derful lectures to-day [January 29, 1849]. The sub- 
ject, ‘Inspiration’ ; the lecture itself,an illustration of 
the theme. Emerson is like a beautiful portico in a 
lovely scene of nature. We stand expectant waiting for 
the high priest tocome forth; and lo, there comes a gen- 
tle wind from the portal, swelling and subsiding; and 
the blossoms and the vine-leaves tes, and fac away 
down the green fields the grasses bend and w ave; and 
we ask “W hen will the high priest come forth and 
reveal to us the truth” and the disciples say, ‘He has 
already gone forth, and is yonder in the meadows.’ 
‘And the truth he was to reveal? ‘It is nature, noth- 
ing more.’ ” 

Longfellow was so broad that he saw the good in all 

churches. For instance, he records: ““Went to-day to 

the Episcopal church [Christ Church, Cambridge]. 
From our gate to the portals of this church the path 
was better trodden in the old English days of the Vas- 
salls. How the walls rattled and echoed with 
responses ! * * There is something august in 
this service, which has been repeated for so many 
centuries in so many churches. But what a running 
commentary on this holy liturgy have been the polities 
of England and the lives of its monarchs!” 

Faith without works had no place in Longfellow’s 
scheme of things. Besides being a good son, a devoted 
husband, an affectionate father, and a faithful friend, 
he was constantly kind and much more considerate 
than those who needlessly sought him. He frequently 
devoted an entire day to sending off autographs 
which had been begged of him by utter strangers, and 
no lterary aspirant was too unpromising to receive 
a hearing at his hands, no beggar too revolting to: 
arouse his pity. An entry of 1847 illustrates this last 
characteristic: “As T was walking on the piazza this 
morning, an Italian beggar made his appearance with 
a printed paper. The same old story—inundation in - 
Sicily, ete. I resolved straightway to give him noth- 
ing, and after he was gone repented. I have no doubt 
his story was false; yet, one thing was true—his 
poverty.” ; 

Of the fortitude with which Longfellow bore his 
own trials, particularly that terrible affliction of his 
ripe manhood by which a lovely wife suffered the 
martyrdom of fire under his very eyes, there is no 
need to speak. His poems tell it all. For it is to be 
remembered that he was answering his own mood of 
despondeney when he wrote the ‘‘Psalm of Life,” and 
so helped thousands then unborn to bear their bur- 
dens cheerfully. Yet it is perhaps in the last lines 
he ever wrote that the beautiful childlike faith of the 
poet struck its highest note. For he then declared his 
glorious certainty that 

“Out of the shadow of night 


The world moves into light ; 
It is daybreak everywhere.” 


—The Christian Endeavor World. 


| say no opportunity ever came to her 


| said, suddenly. 
| at her house? Queer, wasn’t it, her notion that some 


in that little hillside farmhouse. 
Grace? You look as though you had discovered a 


Eleanor’s classes every year! 
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AUNT SARAW’S TRUST. 


The Waltons were having a reunion. Grace, the 
youngest daughter, and the only one left at home, had 
arranged it for her mother’s sixtieth birthday. The 
Waltons were a devoted family, and the fact that they 
had not all been together since Harvey’s marriage, 
ten years before, was due to circumstance, and not to 
indifference, as was proved by Harvey’s bringing his 
family on from Colorado—a not inexpensive journey 


for five—and Eleanor’s giving up the summer abroad 
which she had planned. 


Every nook and corner of the old house was full. 
There were Harvey and his wife and three children, 
Gertrude and the baby from Ohio, Eleanor from Bos- 
ton, Rodney from Pittsburgh, besides Grace and the 
parents. The days passed in a round of neighbor- 


| hood hospitalities, in walks and drives and picnics. 
' One rainy evening, however, the family happened to 


be alone. Rodney had started-a fire in the old fire- 


| place, and Grace brought out cookies and apples, and 
‘the old-time setting started old memories. 


“Nobody has mentioned Aunt Sarah,” Harvey 
-“Shall you ever forget those visits 


time something big would happen in her life, and 
she’d got to get ready for it by doing every little 
thing the best way possible? She had a great way of 
making you feel responsible for yourself. 
after, when I came to a tight place in business—I 
never told you folks about it—the thought of Aunt 


‘Sarah made me brace up, and helped pull me 


through.” 

“Same way here,” Rodney agreed. “I tried to 
shirk once or twice, but it was no good. I seemed to 
see Aunt Sarah at my elbow plain as day. Life was 
a grind to her if it ever was to anybody, but how she 
faced it! You remember how she used to rub it in, 
that you had to be honest in your work for your own 
sake 2?” 


“T know that Aunt Sarah’s theory has helped me 
in teaching many a time,” Eleanor said. “You never 
know when a human soul may be at some crossroads ; 
you don’t pare shirk.” 

“Yet,” Harvey mused, “nothing ever happened to 
her, after all no opportunity. She lived and died 
She—what’s up, 


continent.”’ 


“T have!” Grace cried, exultantly. 
stupid we’ve all been—how srupip! 


“OQ boys, how 
Think of the 


men in your shops, Harvey, and the men Rodney has 


under him, and the children who pass through 
Think of your own 
boys, and what you are teaching them, and the 
people they will influence some day! All of them— 
every one of them—influenced by the splendid ideals 
of a little frail woman up on a hill farm; and yet you 
1? 


“T believe you have it, Grace,” Harvey answered, 


- gravely.—Y outh’s Compamon. 
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Che Iuternatinnal Lesson. 


FIRST QUARTER. 
THIRD MONTH 10, 1907. 
ISAAC A LOVER OF PEACE. 
Genesis 26: 12-25. 


GOLDEN TrexT.—Blessed are the peacemakers, for they shall be 
called the children of God. Matt. 5: 9. 


DAILY READINGS. 
econ gaay; Third mo. 4.—Isaac with the Philistines. 


LESSON X. 


Gen. 26: 


Third-day, Third mo. 5.—Isaac a lover of peace. Gen. 26: 12-25. 
Der eas Third mo. 6.—Covenant with Abimelech. Gen. 26: 
Fifth-day, Third mo. 7.—Evil results of hatred. Prov. 10: 11-23. 
Sixth-day, Third mo. 8.—EHffect of righteousness. Isa. 32: 16-20. 
Seventh-day, Third mo. 9.—Peace of God. Phil. 4: 4-9. 
First-day, Third mo. 10.—Follow peace. Heb. 12: 12-17. 


Time.—Unceertain; possibly about 1800 B. C. 

Place.—Isaac, born in Beersheba, passed most of 
his life in southern Palestine, or ‘‘The South.” 

The story of Isaac, as given in the chapters inter- 
vening between the present lesson and the last, or in 
some Bible dictionary or history, should be read. 
Isaac is one of the quiet characters of the Bible. 
There are few incidents of his life recorded, and his 
whole biography, as given in Genesis, can be summed 
up in a few paragraphs. He was not a nomad as 
Abraham was, but, so far as we know, lived a com- 
paratively settled life. He was by no means such a 
hero as Abraham, but rather an average man. “He 
impersonates, as it were, the peaceful, obedient, and 
submissive qualities of an equable trust in God, 
distinct alike from the transcendent faith of Abra- 
ham, and from that lower type which, in Jacob, was 
learned through discipline and purged from self- 
will.” 

12. “Then Isaac sowed in that field.” The 
nomadic life was changing to one partly pastoral, 
partly agricultural and settled. ‘ound in the same 
year an hundred fold.” Not an impossible yield on 
the richest land. 

13. “And the man waxed great, and- grew more 
and more until he became very great.” R. V. The 
Lord greatly prospered him. 

14. “And he had possessions of flocks, and pos- 
sessions of herds, and a great household.” R. V. 
“And the Philistines envied him.” The Philistines 
were a people who inhabited southwestern Palestine, 
along the Mediterranean, and extending quite a dis- 
tance inland. Their early history and origin are 
unknown. That they were immigrants seem hardly 
to admit of question. It is not unlikely that they 
eame from Crete or Cyprus, and, like the Normans 
in France, adopted the language and customs of their 
new home. It was natural that they should be jeal- 
ous of Isaac. 

15. The filling up the wells was to show that they 
regarded them as a trespass on their land, and also 
to keep Isaac from settling in that territory. 

16. “Abimelech.” Not the one with whom Abra- 
ham was concerned (Gen. 21:22), but a Philistine 
king at Gerar. He shows the envy of his people and 
tells Isaac to leave the country. See Gen. 26: 27. 

17. Rather than fight, though he was reasonably 
sure of victory, Isaac retires. ‘Valley of Gerar.” 
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Valley; there is no English term exactly correspond- 
ing to the original, for such valleys do not exist in 
England. The Arabie word, “Wady,” is an equiv- 
alent. This means a watercourse between hills 
which, dry in summer, may be a torrent in winter, or 
even after a heavy storm. See verse 19. 

18. Re-opened wells dug in the valley years before 
by Abraham. 

19. “Springing water.” 
water, and so specially valuable. 
means “living.” Compare Lev. 14:5; Zech. 14: 8; 
John 4:10, 11; 7: 38. 


Running or moving 


20. Isaac’s herdsmen claimed the land, because | 2 
digging a well, it is said, gave ownership rights. | 


““Esek” means contention. 

21.: Isaac left the well Esek, and dug another, 
which he called “Sitnah;” that is Enmity: 

22. “He removed from thence.” Isaac was deter- 
mined not to quarrel or to fight, and again retired 
from what, according to the law of the day, he had a 


perfect right to keep. “Rehoboth.” “Broad 
places,” or ‘‘Room.” His patience was now 
rewarded by being let alone. Rehoboth was, 


rightly identified, about 25 miles south of Beer- 
sheba. 


if | 


The Hebrew word | 192° 


Christian Endeauor. 
[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New York Ave., Washington, D. C.J] 


TOPIC FOR THIRD MONTH TENTH, 1907. 
LESSONS FROM THE PATRIARCHS. 
Il. ABRAHAM. 

Heb. 11: 8-19. 


Second-day, Third mo. 4.—Abraham believed God. Gen. 
Third-day, Third mo. 5.—He yielded to temptation. 
2 


122 1-5: 
Gen. 12: 


Gen. 13: 
Gen. 22: 
{Sixthaay, Third mo. 8.—He was justified by works. Jas. 2: 
Seventh-day, Third mo, 9.—A son of Abraham. Luke 19: 1-9. 
The faith that lifts a man so high that he can say 
to one with less claim of right than his own, “Take 
your choice, and I will take what remains,” leads to 


Fourth-day, Third mo. 6.—He overcame the next time. 


-13. 
; jee Third mo. 7.—He obeyed a hard command. 


_ the clear heights where God is manifest. But it must 


23. Isaac did not remain at Rehoboth, but went | 


on to Beersheba, which was probably his birthplace. | 
From the “‘wady,” where Reboboth was, he | 


pUp.% 
would have to ascend to high ground, though there 
was a descent again to Beersheba. 

24. “Appeared unto him.” Probably in a vision. 
“God of Abraham thy father.” This was possibly to 
reassure Isaac. Besides, in that time great impor- 
tance was attached to the customs and beliefs of the 


ancestors—the God of Abraham would be the God of | 


Abraham’s son. “Fear not.” The first feeling in 
Isaac’s mind would doubtless be fear. “I am with 
thee.” Isaac knew what Jehovah had done for Abra- 
ham. “Isaac quietly leaving place after place, 
felt the deeps of his soul untouched. What 


was the loss of a well, or ten wells to him with whom | 


God was for his portion, his exceeding great reward.” 
25. Isaac, in his action, publicly acknowledged 
God, and made Beersheba a holy place. 


Practica, THovuauts. 


1. “Bear and forbear.’’ 
2. Proverbs 16:7; 20:3. 


3. “The greatest and sublimest power is simple | 


patience.” 


Most men would succeed in small things if they 
were not troubled with great ambitions. 
—Longfellow. 


These are the gifts I ask 
Of Thee, Spirit serene: 
Strength for the daily task, 
Courage to face the road. 
Good cheer to help me bear the traveler’s load; 
And, for the hours of rest that come between, 
An inward joy in all things heard and seen. 
—Henry van Dyke. 


be faith and not indifference. 


If Abraham had 
despised the gift of the promised land, there would 
be no virtue in his magnanimity toward Lot. But 
God knew it was not that; so, though he had assured 
Abraham that the very land which he put into the 
balance before his selfish nephew would all be his, 
this deed brought a new declaration, not only of vast 
possessions, but of uncounted posterity, as well—the 
crown of the Oriental’s hopes and ambitions. 

Abraham was human enough. His half-truth— 
and none the less a lie—as to his kinship with Sarai 
shows that the Gentile stands in dignified rebuke, 
while we can but think of Abraham going shame- 
facedly out of the land of plenty—and of temptation. 
Better to know the pinch of hardship than to come 
into overwhelming temptation. 

But man’s glory. “is not in never falling, but in 
rising every time we fall;” so while the rich pastures 
of the Jordan valley and the luxury of Sodom were 
none the less known to Abraham than to Lot, they are 
set with free hand at the disposal of the younger 
man. 

Every faithful man is of Abraham’s seed: so we 
read in the Word of God. But his was not a faith 
that waits idly on the event—if, indeed, such could be 
called faith. Works mark every step of faith as we 
trace his career from the command, “Get thee out,” 
until he is called to offer the child of promise on the 
mount. When Terah started to the land of Canaan, 
he got as far as Haran, and dwelt there. But, when 
under Abraham’s guidance, the company again 
started to go into Canaan, “into the land of Canaan 
they came.” 

That little clause rings out exultantly, like the cele- 
bration of a victory. It isn’t redundance; it is a 
declaration of the results when man’s obedience meets 
God’s faithfulness. Things taken as a matter of 
course are apt to be slighted. And they don’t “just 
happen,” at least the worth while kind don’t. God 


is always ready. Doubtless, Tarah’s bones might 


have rested in the land of promise as well as those of 
his descendants; but he tarried in Haran. “Well 
begun is half done,” is often short of the truth ; but 
half doing mars many a good beginning. 


| 


Pea hae 4 
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Missionary Department. 


[Communications for this department should be addressed to 


. | The Editor, 1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. ] 


- 


MISSIONARY QUALIFICATIONS. 


In an article read before the recent Missionary 
Conference held in Richmond, and which was pub- 
lished: in the December Advocate, occurs this sen- 
tence: “The time has come when the Mission Board 
should give more attention to the hunting of men.” 
The expression is by one whose experience upon the 
migsion field proved to him that the best are none 
too good to represent the Gospel of the Kingdom. 
He has learned that a missionary must be spiritual, 
zealous for the salvation of souls, and fulfilling the 
main purpose for which he is sent. He must be 
efficient, practical, possessed of adaptability and 
ingenuity. He must be willing to work, verifying 
the ennobling power of labor. He must resist every 
tempting influence to adopt the slovenly, dilatory, 
idle habits of those he would benefit. 
have an honesty that will bear minute inspection, he 
should be judicious in the expenditure of funds 
entrusted to him. 

He should scorn the least semblance to untruth- 
fulness. He must manifest a teachable spirit. He 
should be schooled in obedience, that first requisite 
for every true Christian soldier. He should scrup- 
ulously maintain a right relationship to his employ- 


accepting its direction. 

The writer above quoted further says, the Mission 
Board should count among its band of workers,. “the 
keenest minded men, the most cultured women, the 
ablest preachers, the aptest teachers, the most capable 
artisans that prayer and pains can secure.” 

O. T. Studd writes from China, ‘““We want the 
pick of the Christian army out here, where the devil’s 
headquarters and main army are.” 

-I have seen an illustration somewhere telling how 
people miss their calling in life. There is a board 
with openings in it, cut out in different sizes and 
shapes. Someone is working hard to fit all these 
various pieces into their proper places. He finds the 
triangles will not go into the circular spaces, nor 
the squares into the oblong ones. Some of the bits 
are so small that they pass through without touch- 
ing the sides of the positions where they are tried. 
“Just so,” said the writer, ‘many fail to discover 
their calling.” Their egotism leads them to imagine 
themselves summoned to fill large and important 
places, for which they do not measure up, or even 
approach the required dimisions. 

The Friends, being comparatively new in mission 
work, and hitherto with no examining board, have 
been almost compelled to accept, unchallenged, any 
candidate for the field. Some have felt called to go 
whose absence at home is unnoticed. Having 
achieved nothing here, they accomplish nothing there. 
Again, others, being accepted by the Mission Board, 
presume that it will stand responsible for all the mis- 


He should | 


: abe i ; To THE Eprror or THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 
ing board, respectfully recognizing its authority, | 


| like the security, down with the dust.” 


demeanors and debts they may leave behind them. 
Sad it is for the foreign mission work (and its repu- 
tation) when any. lacking in principle, when any who 
are misfits, when any unqualified are found among 
its ranks. Sad, indeed, it is when any enter upon 
so magnificent a work, their highest ideals, appar- 
ently, being selfish gain, and personal promotion, 
concerning themselves about their own supreme 
importance, insistent for larger authority. The 
demand is for competency for the sake of confidence, 
both at home and abroad. 

The largest asset of the Foreign Mission Board 
is undoubtedly those workers, whose sound business 
principles, wise administration and manhood, admit 
of unqualified approval. It is a comparatively easy 


| matter to appeal for funds for the support of such 


as these. 

The boards should “hunt for men; men who are 
God-possessed, who are select, as the first great 
pioneer missionary; men of ability, of large ideas, 
clear judgments, educated, cultured, experienced, 
their leading qualification, “woe is me, if I preach 
not the Gospel. The call of the Lord is clear, but 
the applicant must ring true for every test if 
approved by Him for this noblest career, this mighty 
mission of evangelizing. R. D. 


Correspondence. 


It seems that attention should be called again to the appeal 


| published in Tue American Frienp of Second month 7th, 


page 94, for the relief of the starving Chinese. As a duty of 
common humanity it appeals strongly, and as a missionary 
opportunity it is of inestimable value. Let us recall the 
words of Scripture about feeding the hungry, or shutting up 
our “bowels of compassion,’ and consider whether we can 
afford to let this cry for bread go unheard. ‘The President 
of the United States has given $100; what will Friends in 
America do? 

The best channel is that offered to us in the appeal. Send 
all funds to the treasurer of the Yearly Meeting Foreign Mis- 
sion Board, with directions to forward to William Foulks, 
Bible House, Astor Place, New York City, treasurer of the 
American Bible Society, who will send it to the Relief Com- 
mittee of Shanghai Missionary Association, composed of 274 
members, representing 19 bodies. 

Many recognize that China is the strategic point of attack 
in the onward movement of the coming Kingdom, and here 
is the “opportunity of a century to impress China” with the 
love of Christ and of Christ’s people. Shall we not do it? 
And remember, also, that “He that hath pity upon the poor 


| lendeth unto the Lord; and that which he hath given will He 


pay him again.” As an English clergyman once said, “If you 
iy ’ S 


May the love of 


| Christ constrain us. 


Meap A. KrEtsry. 


To Tue AMERICAN FRIEND: 


I want to express my appreciation and entire concurrence, 
both with the editorial by Rufus M. Jones and the more 
recent article upon the same subject (“The Speaking With 
Tongues”), by Irving King. These two men are experts in 
the study of mental and spiritual matters, and we should heed 
their advice as we would the advice of good physicians in 
care of bodily ailment. 

While this outbreak of “speaking with tongues” is an 
extreme instance of spiritual excitement, and is of such a 
nature that it is more readily seen to be an abnormal psychic 


_condition, and, therefore, to be guarded against, there are 


other stages of this same kind of “possession” which are 
encouraged and even regarded as evidences of the gift of 
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the Holy Ghost, even by those who would condemn _the 
former. ‘They have prevailed extensively in revival meetings 
amongst Friends of certain type; I refer to the groanings and 
shoutings and exclamatory exercises, which have neither reason 
nor conscious as to their origin. The prostrations and rolling 
and crawling around on the floor on the knees, jumping in 
the air and various other like proceedings, with which, also, 
many of our Quaker meeting-houses’ are familiar. They are 
all of a piece, and it will be our gain to denounce the one 
and, at the same time, foster the other. The frenzied 
tongues is but another manifestation of the same mental con- 
dition which too many of our zealous evangelists have been 
seeking to promote. Indeed, this “speaking with tongues, 
which conveys no meaning to those who sit by, appears to me 
to be a more harmless expression than the fanatical ranting 
which is calculated to unbalance certain persons of suscep- 
tible temperament. Intelligible words uttered without reason 
produce a kind of hypnotic state, similar to the old incanta- 
tions. : 

One of the crying needs of our denomination is that our 
ministers and those who engage in the active work of preach- 
ing to the people should understand people. Great stress is 
latd upon theology, new and old, and we are almost torn 
asunder by the contending elements. Theology—the science 
of God—is a pretty abstruse science, and one which, by search- 
ing, man may not find out. Why not try to learn the nature 
of the mind and soul of man, something which is within 
reach of human achievement, and which every one who deals 
with souls should know. Instead of this plan being pursued, 
very often those persons are sent forth to preach in whom 
there must “run a strong current of neurotic hysteria,” if we 
may judge from the exhibitions of frenzy which we have wit- 
nessed. 

It is time for Friends to free themselves from these hurt- 
ful and disintegrating processes. They have shown themselves 
to be both hurtful and disintegrating. When one of these 
wild, excited meetings is held and everything for the time 
being is “red-hot,” in a very short time you find a deadness and 
an indifference which is appalling. “Wherever it goes it 
leaves spots of poverty,’ as Joseph Moore once said of it. 

We need enthusiasm; we need zeal and earnestness; we 
need devotion and consecration—but we do not need frenzy, 
deliriums and hysteria. 


In quietness and confidence shall be your strength. 


Mary M. Hoss. 
Guilford College, N. C. 


Things of Juterest Among Ouraelues. 


———— 


Mary J. Weaver is holding special meetings at Plattekill, 
aN 


Seneca H. Stevens, minister at Tillson, N. Y., is conval- 
escing from severe illness. 


W. O. Trueblood has been called to remain in Poughkeepsie, 


N. Y., for the ensuing year, 


W. H. Commons will take up pastoral work at Yorktown 
Heights, N. Y., Fourth month rst. 


Caleb H. Hodges, recently recommended to the ministry, is 
expected to act as pastor at Clintondale, N. Y. 


Leverett J. Rugg attended Ferrisburgh Quarterly Meeting, 
in Vermont, and is assisting in special meetings there. 


Rupert H. Stanley, Carthage, Ind., delivered a very accept- 
able sermon at New Westville, O., on Sabbath evening, 17th 
inst. 


George Taber has opened regular meetings in the chapel at 
Cornwall Landing, N. Y. He goes down upon First-day 
evenings from Newburg. 


Wm. Castleton Wood will be recorded a minister at Farm- 
ington. He is now in charge of the Biblical Department of 
Penn College, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 


Minnie Bassett is suffering from severe injuries about the 
head, received a few days ago in falling on an icy pavement 
near her home, in Mt. Pleasant, O. 


.ton, Ohio. 


The New York Quarterly Meeting Conference, held Sec- 
ond month 21st, was addressed by Mrs. J. S. Comstock, 
chairman of the Brooklyn Junior Endeavor Union 


Sylvester Jones addressed Earlham College students on 
missionary and religious subjects, Sabbath, the 17th inst., and 
gave a chapel lecture on “Political Conditions in Cuba,” the 
following morning. 


A Christian Endeavor rally was held at Fountain City, Ind., 
the roth inst. There was a good and interesting program in 
the afternoon, and an enthusiastic address in the evening, 
delivered bv Fred. Smith, Spiceland. 


Chester F. Harris, a member at Batavia, N. Y., has been 
engaged for some months in evangelistic work with Arthur 
J. Smith. The public press of different cities has higniy com- ~ 
mended their services. ‘They are at present laboring in Wolf- 
borough, N. H. 


Thomas C. Carter has removed from Fall Creek, Fairfield 
Quarterly Meeting, Wilmington Yearly Meeting, to Wilming- 
He has been engaged in pastoral work in Fall 
Creek for five years, and the Friends there will greatly miss 
him and his wife. 


A series of meetings, conducted by Mary N. Cox, was held 
at New London, Ind., beginning the 13th ult., and continuing 
for three weeks. The Gospel messages were presented clearly, 
and many were blessed. Four names were given for member- 
ae Nereus Hodgin, pastor of the meeting, is doing efficient 
work. 


In the middle paragraph, on page 102, in our issue of the 
14th, the sentence, “Some have decided to fill the hour with 
with vocal service, which does not have instruction and relig- 
ion as its aim,” should read, “Some have decided to fill the 
hour with vocal service, which does have instruction and 
religion as its aim.” The not should not appear in the sen- 
tence. 


S. $. Frazier, Woodston, Kan., recently visited Friends at 
Fowler, Kan. He is delighted with the prospect in that new 
country, and writes very enthusiastically. In order to give an 
opportunity for families to locate near the new academy, 
which is running very successfully this year, a tract of land 
near the town is being laid out in lots of 5 and 10 acres, which 
will be sold for $50 per acre. 


A successful series of meetings, held at Chester, Wilmington 
Yearly Meeting, closed the 3d inst, after continuing four 
weeks. Fremont B. Milner, of Fairfield Quarterly, Meeting, 
was the Evangelist. The*message to the Church was clear 
and practical, and suited to the needs of the membership. 
Some, through a definite consecration, have taken advanced 
steps in spiritual life. The Gospel message was delivered 
with great power, resulting in 35 conversions and renewals, 
with 29 accessions to the church. 


The Friends located near Leon, Butler County, Kan., are 
moving on hopefully in their work. ‘The foundation of their 
house of worship is laid and the work of completing the build- 
ing is being carried forward as rapidly as possible. They 
need this house very much, as the school-house which they are 
using is quite too small. This location affords a good oppor- 
tunity for a man of small means to get him a home. George 
Wilde, Atlanta, Kan., R. F. D., 1, or Reuben Davis, Leon, 
Kan., R. F. D., 1, will be glad to answer all inquiries. 


Bear Creek Quarterly meeting was held at Earlham, Iowa, 
the 8th, 9th and roth inst. Charles W. Sweet, Des Moines, 
and Anna M. Farr, Oskaloosa, were in attendance, and their 
ministry was very acceptable. The following is taken from 
the minutes of the meeting of ministry and oversight: “We 
have had presented to us at this time the subject of the Deity 
of Jesus Christ and the Scriptural basis for this doctrine of 
the Church. We wish it to be understood that we stand 
squarely by this doctrine of the Church, and have no unity 
with the various teachings of Unitarianism being promul- 
gated in some quarters.” It was decided to hold the Fifth 
month quarterly meeting hereafter at Bear Creek, instead of 
Linden, as heretofore. 


We are in receipt of a number of pamphlets, which a com- 


“mittee of English Friends are distributing among their own 


members and “attenders.” They include: “John Bright on the 
True Greatness of a Nation;” “The Spiritual Legacies of 
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George Fox,” by Chas. H. Spurgeon; “The Test of a Church,” 
by Rufus M. Jones, and “The Lay Ministry,” by John Wilhelm 
Rowntree. The committee:is known as “The Yorkshire 1905 

- Committee.” They are active in a number of different lines. 
One is a visiting of meetings, and in the report upon this work 
they note some deficiencies. “In many meetings,’ they say, 
“the lack of social opportunities of a simple character seem to 
cut at the life and progress of the congregation.” ‘This same 
committee arranges for special addresses to be given at differ- 
ent places, also, “week-end-settlements” and “tramps.” On 
the whole, the committee seems to feel that there is a need 
i the work they are doing, and that the results justify the 
efforts. - 


A seven weeks’ revival has just closed at Amboy, Ind., 
resulting in one of the greatest spiritual awakenings the com- 
munity has experienced. The meetings were conducted by F. 
H. Tarmohlen, who labored most earnestly, preaching 85 ser- 
mons. His messages, which were delivered without fear or 
favor, touched the hearts of the unsaved and were especially 
practical and fitting to the membership. Chas. P. Baldwin, 
one of the new converts, very ably and faithfully assisted 
throughout the meetings. There were between 80 and 90 con- 
versions and renewals. ‘The entire membership is highly 
pleased with the efficient and far-reaching labors of F. H. 
Tarmohlen, and also his worthy wife, who has been a faithful 
and appreciated co-laborer. One very noticeable and gratify- 
ing result of the meetings is the change in the Sabbath-school. 
The attendance has been more than doubled, and the collec- 
tions several times greater than ever before in the history of 
the school. : 


Bloomingdale Quarterly Meeting, Ind., was held the 16th 
and 17th inst. Lewis E. Stout, general superintendent of 
Evangelistic work in Western Yearly Meeting, was in attend- 
ance and preached both days to the edification of all. This 
quarterly meeting was set up seventy-one years ago the 13th 
inst. The meeting-house has recently been repaired, new seats 
put in, and a furnace installed. De. Ella Leonard is doing 
pastoral work in this local meeting. The academy is a strong 
factor for good in this place. 

John and Nettie Riley are engaged in mission work in San 
Jose. In a recent letter they say: “Several drunkards have 
been saved, and a real revival spirit is among us. We have 
good fellowship with Caroline Hunnicutt, who is pastor of 
Friends’ Church here, and doing good work. She read a 
paper before the Pastors’ Union on ‘Christianity and Woman,’ 
covering three points—woman in missionary work, in temper- 
ance work, and in the ministry. It was heartily received by 
the pastors.” 


BORN. 


Cox.—To Thomas M. and Eleafor A. Cox, First month 
19th, 1907, a daughter, Elizabeth Rachel. 

HawortH.—To Chas. C. and Orpha Ruth Haworth, at 
Friends’ Mission, Gibara, Cuba, First month 18, 1907, a son, 
Joseph Perrv. 

Jessur.—To J. J. and Melissa H. Jessup, Berkley, Cal., a 
daughter, Mary Helen, Twelfth month 7, 1906. 


DIED. 


BassErt.—At her home, Ypsilanti, Mich., Second month 11, 
1097, Ann W. :Bassett, aged 84 years. She was a member 
and minister of Ypsilanti Monthly Meeting. Her husband, 
Charles D. Bassett, with whom she lived over fifty years, died 
eight years ago. She took an active part in literary and 
temperance work, and in the advancement of woman and her 
interests. 

Briccs.—At Winthrop Centre, Maine, First month 2oth, 
1907, E. Winslow Briggs, in his 61st year. 

Feru.—At her home, in Auburn, N. Y., First month 24, 
1907, Sarah A. Fell, wife of John FE. Fell. The deceased was 
a daughter of John S. and Ann Hill Powell, a_ birthright 
Friend and an earnest Christian. 

Frett.—At his home, in Auburn, N. Y., Twelfth month 22, 
1906, John FE. Fell, in his Soth year. He was a birthright 
Friend. 

Green.—At the home of Emma Benbow, his daughter, New 
Providence, Iowa, Second month 9, 1907, Jehiel Green, aged 
over 87 years. He was born in Clinton County, Ohio, and was 
a birthright member of Friends. 


Groves.—At his home, near Ypsilanti, Mich., First month 
5, 1907, John Groves; aged 59 years. He was a member of 
Ypsilanti Monthly meeting. 


MeENDENHALL.—At Greensboro, N. C., Second month 5, 1907, 
Charles S. Mendenhall, aged 26 years. He was a member of 
Greensboro Monthly Meeting, and son of J. R. and Miriam 
L,. Mendenhall. 


SrrERE.—At his home, near Harrisville, R. I, First month 
23d, 1907, Job W. Steere, in his forty-seventh year. He was a 
life-long member of Smithfield Monthly Meeting. 


SranLtEY:—At Damascus, Ohio, First month 28, 1907,’ Urie 
C., widow of Israel Stanley, aged 83 years. The deceased 
lived in the peace and joy of the Gospel tor years, and entered 
with confidence her reward beyond. 


Srout.—At his home, near Emporia, Kan., Second month 
oth, 1907, James Stout, aged seventy-two years. He was a 
birthright Friend and a member of Cottonwood Monthly 
Meeting, holding the position of overseer. 


Tatpert.—At Carthage, Ind. First month Ist, 1907, M. 
Delphina Clark Talbert, in her 70th year. She was a hfe-long 
member of Friends, and lived a humble, Christian life until 
her death. 


Wricut—lIn Portland, Second month 4th, 1907, Elizabeth 
Jane Wright, widow of Elisha Wright, aged 74 years. She 
was the eldest daughter of John and Eleanor (Shelley) Hiatt, 
and lived nearly all her life in Jay County, Ind. She, with 
her husband and one daughter, joined Friends in 1883, and 
remained faithful to the end. 


Lines presented to John T. Hunnicutt, by a young friend, 
Twelfth month 25, 1906, which give a true picture of this 
sainted Friend, whose earth-life closed at his old home near 
Economy, Ind., First month 10, 1907, at the ripe age of ninety 
years, one month, and fifteen days. 


PSALM 103-14 AND 18. 


Full ninety years thy mortal frame 
Has borne the seasons’ heat and cold, 
Lived with sincere, unselfish aim 
A rounded life does not seem old. 
We but begin the life God-given, 
When Death’s call changes it to Heaven. 
—Rev. 1-8. 


Thy children’s children love thy name; 
Thy great-grandchildren shall revere it, 
Each kindly word, a. kindled flame, 
On memory’s tablet shall endear it. 
Think not when life seems cold and drear, 
Thy name will be forgotten here. 
—Job 19:13 and 14. 


When Slavery’s cry rang through the land, 
Thy ballot struck for freedom’s right; 
True patriots never faltered, and 
The slaves were freed, God led the fight. 
The crowning victory of the age 
Was written then on history’s page. 
¢: —Psalm 98:1. 
When called to fight a mightier foe, 
The Devil’s workshop, the saloon, 
The home of misery and woe, 
Whose end will never come too soon, 
Thy ballot never failed us then, 
In battling this destroyer of men. 


Live on, live on, thou faithful Friend, 
Enjoy life’s blessings to the last; 

Take now thine ease, fear not the end, 
The future but repeats the past; 

A useful life, a peaceful close, 

Reward of labor, is repose—Rev. 22:21. 


Some day, not far, those dimming eyes 
Shall see the vision we have dreamed, 

The end of human strife, the Prize— 
Companionship with God, redeemed, 

A dream no longer will it be, 

A living, grand, Eternity.— /sa. 57:15. 
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Events and Comments. 


The World’s Sunday-school convention 
meets in Rome Fifth month 18th to 23d. 
About 600 delegates are expected to go 
from the United States and Canada. 


Harry Pratt Judson, who has been act- 
ing president of Chicago University 
since the death of William R. Harper, 
has been unanimously elected president 
of the university. 


Honduras and San Salvador, two of 
our Central American States, are hav- 
ing another war. Just what was the 
occasion, or what the outcome may be, 
matters __ little. The circumstance 
brings much the same feeling occasioned 
by a street fight between two small 


A FRIEND’S TIP. 
70-YEAR-OLD MAN NOT TOO OLD TO ACCEPT 
A FOOD POINTER. 


“For the last twenty years,” writes 
a Maine man, “I’ve been troubled with 
Dyspepsia and liver complaint, and have 
tried about every known remedy without 
much in the way of results until I took 
up the food question. 


“A friend recommended Grape-Nuts | 


food, after I had taken all sorts of medi- 
cines with only occasional, temporary 
relief. 

“This was about nine months ago, and 
I began the Grape-Nuts for breakfast 
with cream and a little sugar. Since 
then I have had the food for at least one 
meal a. day, usually for breakfast. 

“Words fail to express the benefit I 
received from the use of Grape-Nuts. 
My stomach is almost entirely free from 
pain and my liver complaint is about 
cured, I have gained flesh, sleep well, 
can eat nearly any kind of food except 
greasy, starchy things, and am strong and 
healthy at the age of seventy years. 

“If I can be the means of helping 
any poor mortal who has been troubled 
with dyspepsia as I have been, I am 
willing to answer any letter enclosing 
stamp.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. Read the little 
book, “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
“There’s a Reason.” 


boys, and we feel a remedy akin to that 


administered for the correction of the | 


youths should be brought to bear upon 
our unruly Southern neighbors. 


Lottie Wallau was tried in New York 
City last week for administering poison 
to her mother, an aged lady who was 
suffering intensely from an _ incurable 
disease, and who often begged her 
nurse to end her life in order to relieve 
her from continued agony. The veracity 
of this story cannot be sustained at this 
time, but the circumstance affords an 
occasion for considering the practice of 
what doctors call “euthanasia,” or the 
relief of excruciating pain in incurable 
diseases by causing death. Physicians 
of Philadelphia had a spirited discussion 
on the subject in one of their recent 
meetings, and the prevailing opinion was 
that it was never justifiable. As long as 
there is life, it is encumbent upon phy- 
sicians to prolong it, to relieve suffering 


| where such is possible without terminat- 


ing life, but when life must be sacrificed 
for the relief of pain, then pain, even 
in its most exaggerated form should be 
allowed to continue. 


The stand which the Harvard Uni- | 


versity authorities have taken on foot- 
ball rules seems to us entirely justifiable. 
Foot-ball at Harvard has become a very 
expensive affair, and with a large num- 
ber of students has been allowed to 
eclipse academic work. President Eliot 
proposes to remedy the evil by limit- 
ing expenditures and by cutting down 
the admission prices to games. ‘The 
committee having the matter in charge 
has yielded to President Eliot’s sug- 
gestions. Of course, the sporting ele- 
ments in the university are much put 
out by the proposed innovations, and 
have appealed to President Roosevelt to 
intercede in their behalf. Final action 
has been postponed until the President 
is heard from. We trust, however, that 
the changes suggested by President Eliot 
will prevail, since the proposed limi- 
tations promise to place the game on its 
own merits, and to remove the abnor- 
malities which commercialism is bound 
to bring, and which destroy the healthy 
spirit of sport. 


The newly elected Russian Douma will 
meet the fifth of Third month. It will 
not be called to order by the Czar as the 
first Douma was, but as soon as the 
Douma is organized, the ministerial 
program with the fundamental budget 
will be submitted to the body, and left 
to pursue its own course. According to 
the latest returns, the Radicals are 
maintaining their lead, with 40 per cent. 
elected; the Liberals, including the Con- 
stitutional Democrats and the Consery- 
atives, have each about 25 per cent., 
and the remaining Io per cent. of dele- 
gates are divided between Nationalists 
and Indefinites. Made up thus no party 
can carry its entire program into effect. 


In order to accomplish anything, com- | 
promise must be used, and with wise | 


may be a 
succeed 


situation 
leaders 


this 


If the 


discretion 
blessing. 


to carry measures, the feat will have a 
wholesome effect, and the outcome will 
probably be more acceptable to the Rus- 
sian people than the policy of any one 


party. 


Housekeepers must 
be watchful, for great 
efforts are made to 
sell the alum baking 
powders which every . 
physician will inform 
you are poisonous to 
the human system. 

The Government 
Report shows Royal 
Baking Powder to be 
an absolutely pure 
and healthful cream 
of tartar baking pow- 
der, and consumers 
who are prudent will 
make sure that no 
other enters into their 
food. 


In a recent letter published in the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, Hannah W. 
Cadbury replies to some objections to 


ws THE vs 
New Lisle Hosiery 


| ——— 


Pouring in now by almost every steamer 
from abroad, and showing all the ptetty 
conceits in the way of embroidery and open- 
work that Fashion has planned for Spring : 


At 25c¢—Women’s Black Gauze Lisle 
Stockings, with double soles. 


At 35c—Women’s Fine Black Gauze 
Lisle Stockings, with garter tops—equal to 
many 50c qualities. Three pairs for $1.00. 


At 35c—Women’s Mercerized Lisle 
Stockings, that look so much like silk. 
Three pairs for $1.00. 


At 50c to $1.50—Women’s Silk em- 
broidered Stockings ; many new styles. One 
of the new effects in open-work stripes em- 
broidered in colors—very rich and dainty. 


At 37 %cand 50c—Women’s Lace Lisle 
Stockings, in black, white and colors—a 
great variety of beautiful new styles. 

At 25c—Men’s Fancy and Silk Em- 


broidered Socks and Mercerized Lisle Socks, 
with figures and dots. 


At 50c—Men’s Embroidered Lisle 
| Socks. 


ind | 
organizing the various forces sufficiently | 


Aisle 3, Market Street. 


~STRAWBRIDGE & GLOTHIER 


apt 
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“Profits of Peace.” The following quo- 
| tation is interesting: 

What we “prophets of peace” claim 
is only this: That the world not only 
progresses toward certain ideals, but 
that it has attained them without a 
cataclysmic change in human nature. 

Take as a case in point the history of 
warfare itself and the growth of the 
judiciary. Read again our history books, 
and see, how man-to-man _ encounter 
evolved into tribal war; how tribal war 
evolved into national war; how private 
vengeance came to be limited by public 
opinion, and was at last supplanted by 
the regular system of courts and jury, 


and how, finally, these courts gained a | 


scope and a power that was never 
dreamed of—except by “prophets’—at 
the beginning. It was not always com- 
pulsory .that a man. should take his 
grievance to court; he might himself 
avenge a wrong done him. If we had 
lived in: those times—and they were not 
so very long ago—and a “prophet” had 
said to us: “If a man kills your brother 
- you must take the case to court and let 
a jury decide it,’ we should doubtless 
have cried, “Impossible, impracticable, 
dreamer! J will rather summon all my 
henchmen and retainers, and I will make 
bitter war upon my brother’s murderer 
until I have destroyed all his possessions 
and have done himself to death.” But 
nowadays we do not consider ourselves 
dreamers because we take our grievances 
- to court and are protected, not by our 
own swords, but by the strong arm of 


NO MISTAKE HERE. 


DISCOVERY OF A PROOF-READER. 


.. Even a proof-reader may make mis- 


tained all the time. 

It makes a lot of difference sometimes, 
just how a thing is read. 

This is the tale: 

“No tea and not one drop of coffee,’ 
ordered the doctor—and I rebelled. But 
alas, with nerves that saw, felt and heard 
ae that were not, rebellion was use- 
ess. 

“With the greatest reluctance I gave 
up these lifelong companions, and drank 
milk, milk—until the very step of the 
milkman grew hateful. 

“My nerves were some better, but 
breakfast without some warm beverage 
grew wearisome, and bid fair to be 


entirely slighted. And with a brain that | 


for nine hours daily must work hard, 
ever demanding nourishment, the failing 
appetite was a serious proposition. 

“Then in despair, Postum was tried. 
I had tasted it once and heartily dis- 
liked the pale watery compound, but now, 
literally starving for a hot drink, I read 
and re-read the directions on the package 
with the critical eye of the proof-reader, 
following them out to the letter, and lo! 
the rich brown liquid of the advertise- 
ments. 

“Not one, but three cups, disappeared, 
and since then Postum has been my sole 
warm beverage, unfailingly refreshing 
and helpful; both body and nerves testi- 
fying to its helpfulness by new strength 
and vigor.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. ; 
book, “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
“There’s a Reason.” 


Read the little | 


| much that is suggestive. 


the law, enforced by the police. Is not 
this, so far, the realization of an ideal? 

Yes, perhaps we are dreamers, but we 
base our dreams upon the experience of 
the past. We believe in evolution, and 
we seek to read the lessons that it 
would teach us. We are striving to fol- 
low the pointing of the finger of pro- 
gress, rather than to stay just where we 
are. We are listening to the new 
voices—inarticulate as yet—in this new 
world of ours, which, through our im- 
migrant problems, are whispering strange 
things about internationalism, neighbor- 
liness, good will, peace! 


BOOK NOTICES. 


“Webster’s International Dictionary,” 
published by the G. & C. Merriam Co., 
Springfield, Mass. Price, $10.75. 

No one ever gets too old for a dic- 
tionary; sometimes dictionaries get too 
old for everyone. A’ book which should 
be in every home and school library is 
an up-to-date dictionary, and the most 
convenient and most complete dictionary 
on the ‘market is Webster’s Inter- 
national. Noah Webster succeeded in 
producing the first unabridged American 
dictionary almost eighty years ago. It 
has passed several editions, but has al- 
ways been considered the standard dic- 
tionary by a very considerable portion 
of the American people, and at present 
is the final authority for spelling and 
pronunciation in the Government print- 
ing office at Washington, and 99 per 
cent. of the newspaper offices. The chief 
advantage of the International is that 
it is conveniently bound in one sub- 
stantial volume, One does not have to 
search for one among a number of 
volumes, which often is filed out of place, 


; : 1S- | in order to get the book containing the 
takes unless careful reading is main- | S S 


desired information. While the work is 
thus conveniently bound it is thoroughly 
modern and comprehensive. In addition 
to a dictionary it has a gazatteer of the 
world; also a biographical dictionary; 
a pronouncing vocabulary of Greek and 
Latin names; Scripture proper names 
and common English-names; questions, 
words and phrases and colloquial expres- 
sions from Greek, Latin and modern 
languages; also abbreviations and con- 
structions used in writing. 


”'The Heart of Christianity,” by T. S. 
Linscott, published by Bradley-Garretson 
Company, Brantford, Ont. Price, $1.50. 

The first part of the work is devoted 


| to a discussion of sin; its origin and 


results. In this field the author bases 
his conclusion upon empirical observa- 
tions, and they are in the main, just and 
helpful. The treatment, however, suffers 
some from too close use of old termin- 
ology, a fault, which for the ordinary 
reader, may be an advantage. 
author finds a deliverance from sin in 
the immediate operation of the Holy 
Spirit, and his discussion of the work 
and offices of the Holy Spirit contains 
On the whole, 
however, this part of the subject, which 
he treats under several heads in the latter 
part of the book, is rather elementary, 
and, unless corrected by a broader view 
of the subject, would have a tendency to 
lead one into the error so prevalent 
among Christians, who find the final 
authority for action in individual leading, 


The | 


THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL. 


FEW PEOPLE KNOW HOW USEFUL IT IS IN 
PRESERVING HEALTH AND BEAUTY. 


Costs Notruinc To Try. 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal 
is the safest and most efficient disin- 
fectant and purifier in nature, but few 
realize its value when taken into the 
humam system for the same cleansing 
purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more 
you take of it the better; it is not a drug 
at all, but simply absorbs the gases and 
impurities always present in the stomach 
and intestines, and carries them out of 
the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after eat- 
ing onions and other odorous vegetables, 
and completely neutralizes a disagree- 
able breath arising from any habit or 
indulgence. 

Charcoal effectually clears and im- 
proves the complexion, it whitens the 
teeth and further acts as a natural and 
eminently safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which 
collect in the stomach and bowels; it. 
disinfects the mouth and throat from the 
poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form 
or another, but probably the best char- 
coal and the most for the money is in 
Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges; they are 
composed of the finest powdered Wil- 
low charcoal, and other harmless anti- 
septics in tablet form or rather in the 
form of large, pleasant tasting lozenges, 
the charcoal being mixed with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will 
soon tell in a much improved condition 
of the general health, better complexion, 
sweeter breath and purer blood, and 
the beauty of it is, that no possible harm 
can result from their continued use, but 
on the contrary, great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician in speaking of the 
benefits of charcoal says: “I advise 
Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges to all 
patients suffering from gas in stomach 
and bowels, and to clear the complexion 
and purify the breath, mouth and throat; 
I also believe the liver is greatly bene- 
fited by the daily use of them; they cost 
but twenty-five cents a box at drug 
stores, and although in some sense a 
patent preparation, yet I believe I get 
more and better charcoal in Stuart’s 
Charcoal Lozenges than in any of the 
ordinary charcoal tablets.” 

Send your name and address to-day 
for a free trial package and see for your- 
self. F. A. Stuart Co., 76 Stuart Bldg., 
Marshall, Mich. 


unrefined by enlightened judgment care- 
fully weighing the manifestation of the 
same Spirit on the Church at large. 
In other words, the author fails to grasp 
the full significance of what might be 
called the corporate leading of the Holy 
Spirit. 


The teacher approached one little fel- 
low, who was presented for the first 
time, and inquired his name, for the 
purpose of placing it on the roll. 

“Well’ said the youngster, “they call 
me Jimmie for short; but my maiden 
name is James.” 
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FINANCIAL. 
Our Customers 


3 5 Y EA R Have Tested 


Iowa Farm Mortgages without a loss 


List issued monthly. Will mail to any address 
Home office established 1871. 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, lowa Falls, IOWA 
(Incorporated Capital $250,000) 


810 Hartford Building, Chicago 
501 JohnHancock Building, Boston 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK, UNDERTAKER 


1313 Vine Sf., Phitadeiphia Telephone 


STENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
MIMEBOGRAPHING. Prices moderate 


MARY M. KITE 


6? Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Sts., Phlle. 


.§ Bell, Walnut 52-10 
Telephones : Keystone Race 70-09 


Willlam S. / 
. Yarnall 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. 15th Street Philadelphia 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 
Wall Paper and 


Decorations 
Window Shades Made to Order 


902 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia 


JOSEPH G. FOGG 
Undertakerand Embalmer 


S. W. Cor. Sixteenth and Race Sts, 
Phone, Spruce 44-38-A. PHILADELPHIA 
Suburban orders promptly attended to. 


KITCHEN OUTRITS... 


For city and country homes 
ALL 


HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS 
J- FRANKLIN MILLER 


1626 GHESTNUT STREET 
Goods Delivered Free. 


A Tube We offer to our 
r customers with- 

out charge a 

FR J potato which re- 
cently sold in 

England for $1,246 a single tuber. 


OUR CATALOG 


Our catalog ERE) contains many 
varieties of vegetables which we 
were first to introduce. Of these we 
endeavor to keepapure stock. All 
meee. Ourseedis tested. Plain 
\ instructionsaregiven 
M for cultivation. 

J. J.H. GREGORY & SON, 

MARBLEHEAD, Mass. 


LOGAN TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA — 


NOW OPEN FOR BUSINESS 
DIRECTORS 


J. Gibson Mcllvain - 
David L. Lukens 
Richard S. Dewees 
Joseph E. Haines 
Charles M. Biddle 
Frank H. Wood 
Hugh MclIlvain : 
I Estat Walter H. Tippinedy 
anages Kea State Charles A. Longstreth 
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Capital, $500,000 Surplus,$125,000 Charles Major 
JOSEPH T. BUNTING, Solicitor Be Lanpence rey 


TEMPORARY OFFICE 
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1420 Chestnut Street 


OFFICERS 
Rowland Comly, 
President 


Hugh Mcllvain, 
1st Vice-Pres. 
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Richard S, Dewees, Executes Trusts 


2d Vice-Pres 


Walter H. Lippincott, 
3d Vice-Pres. 
William Bradway. 


Trust Officer, 
Treas. and Sec’y _— Bell, Spruce 5270 


Rowland Comly 
William Bradway 
Keystone, Race 322 George M. Bunting 


By an entirely new plan, a thread of red ink running 
from Genesis to Revelation binds in one harmonious. 
whole each leading topic. All the precious truths) 
which lie hidden under a mass of unconnected 
matter and escape the mere Bible reader are brought, 
to light and tied together. In the ‘International’ 


Christian Workers’ Bible 


the Rev. Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D., the popular 
authority on Bible themes, has arranged on this plan’ 


Three Thousand Selected Texts 


The Christian Workers’ Bible is not for a special! 
class but for all who read the Scriptures. 


Prominent people’s opinions of the Christian Workers’ Bible: 


JOHN WANAMAKER: I have received the marvelously beautiful | 
and complete work —“ International Christian Workers’ Bible.” It is an | 
advance of anything hitherto attempted in making the Bible usable for 
Christian Workers. : | 

LYMAN ABBOTT: This edition will be valuable to Christian Workers’ 
in their endeavor to get at the teaching of the Bible on great spiritual 
themes directly and immediately, and not through the medium of com- 
mentaries and theological treatises. \ 


REV. JAMES A. WORDEN, D. D., LL. D., Supt. Sabbath-School 
Training, Presbyterian Board of Sunday-School Work: In this beau- | 
tiful ‘International ’? Christian Workers’ Bible, a specimen of the finest | 
typography, I have a complete copy of the Scriptures accurately 

tastefully marked, according to the very best ideas of Bible marking. 

Doctor Hurlbut has been especially happy in deciding upon those pas- 

sages which treat of the theme of salvation, and upon his division of Et 
general theme into classes. I went through the Christian Workers’ Bible’ 
testing the accuracy of the classification, and I found it complete in every 
instance. 

These beautiful printed red lines and letters are guides to the great 
cemzpie of the Bible, ‘This volume must prove a treasure to all Sabbath- 
school teachers, to all Y. M.C, A. members, and also to the members of 

the Epworth League or Christian Endeavor, and, indeed, to all Bible 

readers, 

C. B. BLACKALL, Editor of Periodicals, American Baptist 
Pub’n Society: \t seems to me this Bible is indispensable. It 
seems to be lacking in nothing either mechanical or otherwise 
as a practical aid. 


_The Christian Workers’ Bible is bound in fine Morocco, 
Divinity Circuit, with overlapping edges; round corners, 
_gold edges with red underneath. Size of page, 844x514 
inches, beautifully printed in large, clear type on extra 
fine paper. 

The ChristianWorkers’ Bible will be SENT 
FREE for examination, all charges prepaid. 


If it does not please you, return it at our expense. If it 
does please you, remit special price. 


Published at $4.75, but for quick introduc- 


tion and for a limited time we offer it at the 
SPECIAL PRICE of $7.50 


Cut out the coupon opposite and mail today. 


INTERNATIONAL BIBLE PRESS 
1006 Arch St., Philadelphia 
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‘Resurgam. 


They tell me thou art dead, and lead me here 

That I may say farewell. Beside the bier 

I stand and see a form silent and still; 

No heart-throbs stir the breast nor pulses thrill. 

I speak thy name; no answering voice replies; 

No lovelight glances from thy darkened eyes; 

For thou art dead. I look upon thy face, 

So cold and still, where I was wont to trace 

And read each passing thought; ’tis calm and restful now. 
Some kindly hand has smoothed the furrows from thy brow; 
The marks of time and care are all erased, 

And in their stead are joy ineffable, and chaste 

And holy peace which passeth undertanding. These say 


h h Tome, “There is no death.” The radiant day 

| Is born of night; it comes not till the ray 

4 . Of heaven’s orb dispels the evening’s shade. & 
A The fragrant flower that brightens hill and glade \ 
| Awakes from winter’s sleep where in the earth was laid . 


The seed which held the living germ; not death, but life. 

Calls its fresh beauty forth, and fragrance rife 

Fills the glad air. There is no death. The silent form 

On which I gaze returns to dust; but vibrant, warm, 

Exultant life springs from this clay. The fitful storm 

Of that brief span called life is but the night 

Which ushers in the morning’s glorious light; 

And that called death is but the winter’s sleep 

From which the soul, clothed in fresh beauty, breathing 
fragrance deep, 

Awakes to everlasting spring. There is no death. 

What once has lived, quickened by the life-giving breath 

Of Him who is life’s essence, must ever live; 

And death is but the gate which doth an entrance give 

To fields Elysian where the raptured soul 

Shall live, and still’live on, while ceaseless ages roll. 


GEO, E. WRIGHT. 
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PIMPLES, BLACKHEADS. 


GET RID OF ALL YOUR FACE TROUBLES IN A 
FEW DAYS’ TIME WITH THE WONDER- 
FUL STUART CALCIUM . WAFERS. 


Trial package sent free. 


You cannot have an attractive face or | 


a beautiful complexion when your blood 


is in bad order and full of impurities. | 
Impure blood means an impure face, | 


always. 


The most wonderful, as well as the | 


most rapid, blood cleanser is Stuart’s 
Calcium Wafers. 


face right away. 

Most blood purifiers and skin treat- 
ments are full of poison. Stuart’s 
Calcium Wafers 
from any poison, mercury, drug, or 
opiate. They are as harmless as water, 
but the results are astonishing. 


The worst cases of skin diseases have | 


been cured in a week by this quick- 
acting remedy. It contains 
effective working power of any purifier 
ever discovered—calcium sulphide. Most 
blood and skin treatments are terribly 
slow. Stuart’s Calcium Wafers have 
cured boils in three days. 
of impurity is driven out of your system 
completely, never to return, and it is 
done without deranging your system in 
the slightest. 

No matter what your 
whether pimples, blotches, blackheads, 


rash, tetter, eczema, or scabby crusts, | 


you can solemnly depend upon Stuart’s 
Calcium Wafers as never-failing. 


Don’t be any longer humiliated by | 


having a splotchy face. Don’t have 
strangers stare at you, or allow your 


friends to be ashamed of you because of | 


your face. 

Your blood makes you what you are. 
The men and women who forge ahead 
are those with pure blood and pure 


faces. Did you ever stop to think of 
that ? 
Stuart’s Calcium Wafers are abso- 


lutely harmless, but the results—mighty 
satisfying to you, even at the end of a 
week. They will make you happy, because 


your face will be a welcome sight not | 


only to yourself when you look into the 
glass, but to everybody else who knows 
you and talks with you. 

We want to prove to you that Stuart’s 
Calcium Wafers are beyond doubt the 
best and quickest blood and skin purifier 


in the world—so we will send you a free | 


sample as soon as we get your name and 
. address. Send for it to-day, and then 
when you have tried the sample, you will 
not rest contented until you have bought 
a 50-cent box at your druggist’s. 

Send us your name and address, 
to-day, and we will at once send you, by 
mail, a sample package, free. Address 
F. A. Stuart Co., 51 Stuart Building, 
Marshall, Mich. 


Men exist for the sake of one another. 


Teach them, then, or bear with them— | 


Marcus Aurelius. 


It is easy finding reasons why other 
folks should be patient—George Eliot. 


He that can have patience can have 
what he will.—Darwin, 


You use them for a | 
few days, and the difference tells in your | 


are guaranteed free | 


the most | 


Every particle | 


trouble is, | 
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Ereitay and Conents. 


The liveliest scene in the National 
House of Representatives this session 
occurred last week, when the final vote 
on the Ship Subsidy Bill was taken. 
The vote was very close, but the bill 
was passed. It calls for a maximum 
appropriation of $2,660,000, and a mini- 
mum of $1,300,000, and only four lines 
of mail steamships are provided for: 
One from an Atlantic port to Brazil; 
one from an Atlantic port to Argentina; 
one from a Gulf port to Brazil, and one 
from a Pacific port to Panama, Peru 
and Chile. 


The Salvation Army is taking advan- 
tage of a recent decision by Secretary 
Strauss to the effect that it is legal for 
States to import labor. For some years 
the Salvation Army has been importing 
immigrants into Canada. This year, 
it has made arrangements for 30,000, | 
The Salvation Army officials now hope | 
to make arrangements with some of the | 
Southern State officials to bring a large 
number of immigrants to that section 
of the country. The move is a favor- 
able comment on the present prosperous 
conditions in America. 


_ William Dean Howells has given us 
a new definition for youth and old age. 
He recently celebrated his seventieth 
birthday, on which occasion he is 
reported to have said: “Like my 
esteemed contemporary, ‘Mark ‘Twain,’ 
I am still young, and expect to remain 
so until the end. I am still working, 
and expect to do better things than I | 
have yet done. I do not like to be idle. 
My theory of life is that we are young 
so long as we are able to think new 
thoughts, so long as we still see beauty 
in life, so long as life still holds charms 
for us. When a writer can no longer 
think beautiful thoughts and convey 
them cleyerly to others, then he is old.” 


The new “Sunday Law,” which went 
into effect throughout Canada last week, 
prohibits any kind of work on that First 
day, except that of “necessity or mercy.” 
Our Canadian friends are finding con- 
siderable difficulty in defining the excep- 
tions to a strict day of rest, just as 


the ancient Rabbis did. It is one 
what amusing to see what Canada legis- 
lators consider as “necessary or merci- | 
ful.” The statute prohibits the adver- | 
tising on a secular day of any perform- 
ance which is not allowed to be given © 
on First day, and it is unlawful, under 
the act, to bring or to sell or distribute — 
in the Dominion on First day any 
foreign newspaper or publication classi- 
fied as a newspaper. y | 


MORE BOXES OF GOLD 


AND MANY GREENBACKS. 


Three hundred and twenty-five boxes — 
of gold and greenbacks will be sent to 
persons who write the most interesting 
and truthful letters of experience on the 
following topics: 

1. How have you been affected by 
coffee drinking and by changing from 
coffee to Postum. 


2. Give name and account of one or 
more coffee drinkers who have been hurt 
by it, and have been induced to quit and 
use Postum, 


3. Do you know any one who has been | 
driven away from Postum because it | 
came to the table weak and characterless 
at the first trial? | 


4. Did you set such a person right | 
regarding the easy way to make it clear, _ 
black, and with a snappy, rich taste? — 


5. Have you ever found a better way 
to make it than to use four heaping tea- 
spoonfuls to the pint of water, let stand 
on stove until real boiling begins, and 
beginning at that time when actual boil- 
ing starts, boil fully fifteen minutes more 
to extract the flavor and food value. 
(A piece of butter the size of a pea will 
prevent boiling over.) This contest is 
confined to. those who have used Postum 
prior to the date of this advertisement. 

Be honest and truthful, don’t write — 
poetry or fanciful letters; just plain, | 
truthful statements. 

Contest will close June 1, 1907, and 
no letters received after that date will 
be admitted. Examinations of letters | 
will be made by three judges, not mem- 
bers of the Postum Cereal Co., Ltd. | 
Their decisions will be fair and final, 
and a neat little box. containing a $10 | 
gold piece will be sent to each of the five 
writers of the most interesting letters, a 
box containing a $5 gold piece to each 
of the 20 next best, a $2 greenback to 
the 100 next best, and a $1 greenback 
to each of the 200 next best, making 
cash prizes distributed to 325 persons. - 

Every friend of Postum is urged to 
write, and each letter will be held in 
high esteem by the company, as an 
evidence of such friendship, while the 
little boxes of gold and envelopes of © 
money will reach many modest writers 
whose plain and sensible letters contain | 
the facts desired, although the sender 
may have but small faith in winning at 
the time of writing. 

Talk this subject over with your 
friends, and see how many can win 
prizes. It is a good, honest competition — 
and in the best kind of a cause, and costs 
the competitors absolutely nothing. 

Address your letter to the Postum > 
Cereal Co., Ltd. Battle Creek, Mich., 
writing your own name and address 
clearly. ; 
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“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 


Vou. XIV. 


PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MontH 7, 1907. 


AN ORDINARY SAINT.—IV. 

He was a short, unimpressive-looking man, 
though his large head attracted attention and made 
one turn back for a second glance. He had a 
marked nasal twang in voice, which made every 
one look up when he spoke, and it generally made the 


F thoughtless laugh and want to imitate him. He spent 


his eighty years on a small farm, picking stones, 
building stone walls, fighting witchgrass and weeds, 
in stern conflict with potato rust and potato bugs, and 
getting a bare living for himself and his family. He 
had no education, except what a few weeks in an old- 
fashioned district school gave him, and yet he had 
a pretty good mastery of the English which was 
spoken in his neighborhood. He enjoyed reading and 
was an easy victim to a book agent. By intercourse 
and reading, he slowly educated himself and made 


| himself able to take his part in all matters that con- 


cerned a citizen of an inland town. His opinion was 
always worth having, and it was sure to be put into a 
phrase which would be passed about the town and 
fastened into the memory of those who heard it. He 
never once in his life swung out of his ordinary orbit. 
There were no flights of fancy, no spurts of enthusi- 
asm, no uprushes of genius—the entire life was a 
plain, steady, straightforward march through the 
daily routine of commonplace duties. And yet—and 
yet it was one of the noblest lives I have ever known, 
It exhibited almost every quality which we demand in 
a saint. There was at the heart of the man a relig- 
ious passion which throbbed in everything he did. 
Nobody knew, he least of all, what his theological 
system was. He never bothered to think it out. But 
nobody ever hoed a row of potatoes with him, or 


ton. His religion showed itself even to his sheep and 
cows and horses. He did not learn how to express 

himself until he was long past middle life, and he 
was already growing old when he learned to pray in 
public, but before there were any words which told 
of that religious passion and devotion we all knew it 
was there. It radiated from him like light from a 
luminous body. Little children always believed in 
him and enjoyed being with him, and he loved them 
with a warmth which was a surprise to those who 
knew only the matter-of-fact side of his nature. 


pitched a load of hay, without discovering his relig- 


He was the kind of man who would keep a church 
alive if he was the only person left in the township. 
Neither weather, nor work, ever made any difference 
with him. He was sitting in his place when it was 
time for meeting to begin. Others came and went, 
he was a fixture. Monthly meetings, quarterly meet- 
ings, yearly meetings could all count on him, and he 
was always concerned for the life, order, solidity and 
power of the meeting. It was the same _ spirit, 
whether he were building stone wall to stand the 


winter frost or whether he was speaking to business 


in favor of a policy which would strengthen the 
church. 

But the finest trait of this farmer life was the 
spirit of help, the thought of others, which had 
become second nature in the man. He would hurry 
through his own haying and then start off with his 
scythe to help neighbors who had been belated. If 
there was anybody in the neighborhood sick or in 
trouble, day after day that scythe would be swung in 
his grass and our ordinary saint would stand by him 
until the harvest was over. The same thing hap- 
pened in the spring at planting time, and even in the 
winter, as soon as his own pile of wood was hauled, he 
was off with his horse to help somebody else draw his 
year’s store of fuel. It was sheer, unalloyed gener- 
osity, it was unmixed kindness, and it all flowed out 
of the religion of the man. 

He had trials of the mountainous sort to travel 
over. Nearly every kind of-hard baptism and bitter 
cup came to him during his life. He played the man 
in every situation, and though the drama of his life 
was on a small stage, with few spectators, he played 
his part like another Greatheart clear through to the 
end, R. M. J. 

A MOMENTOUS DECISION ON THE LIQUOR 
TRAFFIC. 

The most important court decision that has ever 
been rendered in this country on the legality of a 
saloon license has just been given in Indiana. Our 
Friend, Charles E. Newlin, has long held, on the 
ground of important previous judicial decisions, that 
the granting of a license to sell intoxicating liquors 
He resolved to get a judicial 
He organized a group of 


is unconstitutional. 
decision on the question. 


+ 
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interested men in Indianapolis for the purpose of 
bringing a test case. These men secured the services, 
as attorney, of Wilson 8. Doan, son of Amos Doan, 
late clerk of Western Yearly Meeting, and a 
remonstrance was brought against the granting of a 
license to a certain applicant. The remonstrance 
was overruled and the license granted. An appeal 
was at once taken, and the case was brought for 
decision before the Cireuit Court of Boone County, 
Indiana, with Judge Samuel R. Artman on _ the 
bench, who rendered his decision the 138th of 
Second month before a crowded court-room. 

The decision is so important and likely to become 
such an historic ruling that we have concluded to 
print the larger part of it for the benefit of our 
readers. 

The decision itself leaves nothing to be desired. 
It does not compromise or wabble a single jot. It 
declares in unequivocable fashion that the State has 
no constitutional power to license a saloon. This is 
what it says: 

“It must be held that the State cannot, under the guise of a 
license, delegate to the saloon business a legal existence, 
because to hold that it can is to hold that the State may sell 
and delegate the right to make widows and orphans, the right 
to make murderers, the right to produce idiots and: lunatics, 
the right to fill orphanages, poorhouses, insane asylums, jails 
and penitentiaries, and the right to furnish subjects for the 
hangman’s gallows.” 

That is an answer “without horns or teeth,” as 
Luther would say. It now remains to be seen 
whether Judge Artman’s decision will be sustained 
by the Supreme Court of the State. He himself 
points out that to reverse his decision would mean 
one of two things: (1) Either the saloon business is 
lawful at common law, or (2) A business which is 
unlawful at common law, a business which endangers 
the health, comfort, safety, morals and welfare of the 
people may be legalized for money. There is a long 
array of judicial decisions to the effect that the 
saloon business is unlawful at common law, so that it 
would seem as though the court, if it reverses this 
decision would have to hold that the State can, for 
money, legalize an evil which the common law does 
not allow. 

In any case this is a momentous decision and marks 
an epoch in the long struggle for the outlawry and 
ultimate destruction of the nefarious traffic, and we 
are thankful for the part Friends have taken in the 
case. The closing words of the judge are full of dig- 
nity and solemnity and are worthy of the important 
occasion : 


“With due appreciation of the responsibilities of the occa- 


sion, conscious of my obligations, under oath to Almighty God | 


and to my fellow-man, I cannot, by a judgment of this Court, 
authorize the granting of a saloon license, and the demurrer to | 
the amended remonstrance is, therefore overruled, the amended 
remonstrance is sustained, and the application is dismissed at 
the cost of the applicant.” Ran. J: 


For THe AMERICAN FRIEND. 


CHRIST CALLS YOU. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER. 


The three sweetest words that have ever fallen on 
human ears are these three spoken by Jesus Christ, 
“Come unto Me!’ There is the Gospel in three syl- 
ables. All the libraries of human philosophy, if 
boiled down to their essence, cannot compare with 
them. ‘To whom is this cordial invitation addressed ? * 
It is to every one, and if, my dear reader, you ‘have ' 
never come, it is to you directly. Observe how short 
and simple and summary is the call. It is the 
urgency of love. Come! cries the hospitable Master 
of the Gospel feast; My supper is prepared, and all 
things are ready. Come! cries the voice of yearning” 
affection; you have stayed away too long; I have a 
great oift for you; whosoever cometh unto Me hath 
eternal life! Love is always urgent, and divine — 
authority has a right to be. As if it were not enough © 
for Jesus Christ to have uttered the gracious invita- 
tion himself, the closing words of your Bible will 
re-echo the call—“‘the Spirit and the bride say, come! 
And let him that heareth say come! And let him 
that is athirst come! and whosoever will, let 
him take the water of life freely.” These 
last words sound like a melody from the music of 
heaven. 

There are many invitations that you are constantly 
accepting. There are business appeals to you that you 
never think of putting aside. Books open their invit- 
ing pages, and your thirst for knowledge or entertain- 
ment leads you to them. A cordial invitation to the 
table of a hospitable friend would command your 
instant attention. You admit the strong inducements — 
in all these cases,‘and yield to them willingly. No | 
less a personage than the Son of God presents to you — 
the most pressing invitation, and holds out to you the 
supreme inducement of sins forgiven, heart purified, 
and a new life imparted which will go on enlarging 
and brightening to all eternity. Jesus Christ does not 
present to you a system of doctrine and ask you to 
study it; he does not paint for you an ideal and ask 
you to admire it; he offers himself. Jesus Christ is 
Christianity. It is a person, not a system that you~ 
need; a person who atones for your sins, a person who 
teaches you how to live, a person who is able to help 
you; yea, a person who will enter into your inmost 
soul and abide there as a constant presence and an 
almighty power. Jesus says to you, “He that hath the 
Son hath life.” The most extraordinary man in the — 
first century, and whose trail of light has illumined 
all the subsequent centuries, declared, “T live; yet 
not I, but Christ liveth in me, and ihe life I live is — 
by faith on the Son of God.” 

Perhaps you attend already some Christian church, 
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|. and enjoy a good sermon, and read often your Bible 
| and accept it as the inspired Word of God. You may 


often pray, and even intend to become a Christian 
before you die. But churches, sermons, Bible-read- 
ing, prayers and good intentions do not save your 
soul. Jesus Christ makes the Christian. He says: 
“Come unto Me.” The Holy Spirit saith, “Come ;” 
and of all the multitudes who were seen by John as 
praising God in the white robes of heaven, it is 
declared that they had “washed their robes and made 
them white in the blood of the Lamb.” The Christ 
whom they praise in Heaven is the Christ whom they 
obeyed and followed on earth. That life is only the 
continuation, enlargement and consummation of the 
life begun here when they received Jesus Christ into 
their souls. 


“Just how shall I come to Christ?’ To this 


_ proper question I would reply that “coming” implies 


_ and practice. 


action on your part;.it is more than an opinion, a 
feeling or a desire. It is a positive step. The only 
faith in Christ that is of the least avail is the faith 
that acts. In two ways your faith may act—prayer 
Your sins lie as a heavy score against 
you; pray fervently for forgiveness. Your heart is 
unclean; pray for cleansing. You are morally weak, 


_ deplorably weak; pray for strength. All this prayer 


|. of your own petitions. 
what he bids you. 


will not avail if you do nothing toward the answering 
Obey Christ! Begin to do 
This touches the very core of 
character and conduct. This means the putting the 
knife right through your besetting sins. This means 


a radical change of conduct, and a ready, sincere, 
_ conscientious obedience to a new Master. 


The first 
thing you do simply to obey Jesus Christ marks the 
change; that is the first evidence of conversion. 

- Christ is very gentle and patient and kind with 
new beginners who are sincere in coming to him. He 
says, “Learn of Me” in very much the same way that 
a kind teacher overlooks a boy who is attempting his 
first “pothooks” in writing, or a loving mother 
directs and helps her baby who is making his first 
attempts at walking. The help He will give you is 
direct spiritual help acting on your will and your 
affections. Remember that you are dealing with a 
divine, all-powerful Person, who can act and does 
aet directly on you and me in a supernatural fashion. 
Tf you do not accept that great fact, you reject the A, 
B, ©, of Christianity. Jesus Christ, when He calls 
you, promises His supernatural help to you in the 
coming; and when you begin: to obey Him, He 
tenderly says to you, “My burden I will make light; 
My yoke is lined with love; My grace is sufficient 
for you.” The admission of Jesus Christ into your 
soul brings a new and a divine power. 

“Tf I come to Christ, must I not deny myself and 
take up a cross?’ Yes, you must deny sinful self. 
There is hardly a noble deed to be wrought in this 
world, but it requires self-denial of some sort. Jesus 
Christ does not make Christians simply to make them 
comfortable; he provides no palace cars for transpor- 
tation of self-coddling disciples. It is what you and 
I give up for Christ and our fellow-men that makes 


1- 


us rich. Rejoice that he who bore our sins on the 
cross seeks to have us “bear one another’s burdens,” 
and so fulfil the law of love. Do not, I entreat you, 
bargain for a cheap and easy religion. Following 
Christ brings some uphill climbs, but victory and 
holy joys await us at the top; crosses then will turn 
into shining crowns. Coming to Christ must not end 
with the coming; it is those who follow His leading 
and endure to the end who will be saved. ‘Abide in 
Me, and ye shall bear much fruit;” and that is the 
one sure way to be delivered from the curse and 
infamy of a barren life. 


Brooklun, N. Y. 


For THe AMERICAN FRIEND. 


THE INTERPRETATION AND USE OF THE 
BIBLE. 


BY ELBERT RUSSELL. 


XIV. Principles of Literary Criticism. 
(Continued) 


Turning to methods of composition, we find here, 
also, that Hebrew writers’ ways are not ours. A 
modern historian seeks to examine sources, weigh evi- 
dence, decide probabilities, and then write history in 
his own language, reducing all to a single point of 
view. An examination of the works of Biblical his- 
torians shows that, as a rule, they followed an opposite 
course. ‘They compiled their narratives of extracts 
from their sources, using now one, now another, to 
get the fullest or best account. Sometimes when 
they found divergent accounts, instead of choosing 
between them, they put both in, to make sure of 
getting the truth. Consequently, we often find great 
differences in style and representation, and double 
accounts of the same thing. Even Luke, who was, to 
some extent, under Greek influences, follows the Jew- 
ish method in his Gospel, and in the Acts. The lan- 
guage of his preface (Luke 1: 1-4) is an approxima- 
tion to classical Greek; the rest of chapters 1 and 2 
is in simple Greek, full of Aramaic idioms and syntax ; 
parts of the rest of the Gospel are extracts from Mark, 
with, here and there, a little refinement of phrase. In 
the Acts, the first twelve chapters are quite distinct in 
style from the narratives of Paul’s life. It is evident 
Luke has compiled his work in large measure, only 
retouching the expression at times. In the Old Testa- 
ment we have a chance to see how a Jewish historian 
composed, by comparing Samuel and Kings with the 
parallel accounts in Chronicles. The writer of Chron- 
icles has used the older works, as sources, omitting 
much matter, and adding some from other sources, but 
for the most part, copying the accounts in Kings and 
Samuel verbatim, or with slight changes by way of 
explanation or embellishment. 

To determine, in any given case, whether a work 
is a compilation from different sources, and in what 
sense it bears some man’s name, the greatest attention 
must be paid the diction, style, and point of view. 
A few illustrations will suffice for this. A reader of 
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the Old Testament soon learns to distinguish two dif- 
ferent styles of composition. One, usually called the 
priestly style, is well illustrated in Chronicles. It is 
characterized by interest in the ritual worship ; is fond 


of genealogies; is minute in describing rites, cere- 


monies, and buildings pertaining to worship ; abounds 
in repetitions and set phrases ; is given to representing 
everything in idealized terms, and done strictly accord- 
ing to the Levitical law, unless in cases of open and 
hastily punished sin, and tends to represent God as 
abstract and far from men. The other, the prophetic 
style, is well illustrated in the sections of the Book of 
Kings, which deal with the prophets. (See I Kgs. 
17; 11 Kgs. 10.) They are characterized by vividness 
and picturesqueness of style; by human interest; by 
a tendency to represent God in human terms; are 
especially interested in the doings of the prophets and 
kings; are concerned with the struggle against foreign 
religion, idolatry and immorality, rather than with 
the Levitic worship, and represent things as going on 
with the sanction of the best kings and prophets, quite 
at variance with the later Levitical law. 

If, after a little observation of the distinguishing 
characteristics of these two types of literature, one go 
to the Pentateuch, one will find, running through it, 


narratives in one style and then narratives in the | 


other. Every child who reads Genesis, learns to skip 
the tedious genealogies and stories of the origin of 
ceremonial institutions, and lists of names, which 
belong to the priestly sections, and to select the 
exquisite stories of the prophetical sections. That 
these variations are due to compilation from different 


documents is evident when one notices that the names | 


“God” and “Jehovah” vary with the change of style, 
and that things are often told twice with differences 
in the point of view. The account of Creation in 
Gen. 1: 1-2: 4, differs in the order of events, and in 
the name of God, in diction, and in style, from that 
in 2: 5-25. The meaning of the name Isaac is differ- 
ently explained in Gen. 17: 16-19, and in 18: 9-15 
(21: 6). Such names as Beth-el, Beersheba and 
Israel are twice explained (Gen. 28: 19; 35: 15; 
91: 31; 26: 31-83; 32: 28; 35: 10.) In Gen. 17: 


17, Abraham is represented as so old that his having | 
In Gen. | 


a child was beyond natural possibilities. 
25:1, 2, he is represented as marrying, after Sarah’s 
death, and having six children. Section 27: 46-28: 
9, differs appreciably in style as well as in the motive 
it ascribes for Jacob’s departure to Padan Aram 
from 27: 1-45. These are evidently not from the 
same original writer. One learns to recognize, also, 
in certain parts of the Old Testament, the style that 
is usually called deuteronomic, because it uses the 
characteristic words and phrases, the hortatory tone 
and prophetic spirit, the hatred of idolatry, the pas- 
sionate loyalty to Jehovah, which belong to the book 
of Deuteronomy. First Samuel, for instance, shows 
two strata of narrative, one of which is older and 
cruder, and the other is more near the Deuteronomic. 
(Read together consecutively, 1 Sam. 9: 1; 10: 13; 
11: 1-15; 18: 1; 14: 48; 17: 1; 18: 16, and then 1 
Sam. 8: 1-22; 10: 17-27; 12: 1-25; 15: 1-16: 23, 


| the ‘“‘deathless heathen.” 


and note the difference in style and point of view.) 
No theory of the origin of the books of the Bible 

that ignores matters such as these, or that does not 

give them the best possible explanation, can be 


accepted by those who love truth as they love God and | 
The proper way to decide such matters — 


the Bible. 


is, not to make up an opinion as to how we would 


have inspired a book, if we were Cod, nor to say from 


our own imaginations how God must have produced 
His revelation, but to go earnestly to the Book we 
reverently believe God did inspire, and find out from 
it the method He did use to produce itt. 


For THe AMERICAN FRIEND. 
LESSONS OF NATURE. 
BY ADA PARKHURST-CAMPBELL. 


“We are never tired so long as we can see far 
enough.” The very words rested me. I had been 
reading Emerson’s “Nature,” and when I came to 
this sentence it soothed and refreshed me as a cup of 
cool water on a midsummer’s day. 


Often had I felt the truth of this sentence, but in } 
In my early days, the — 


a vague, unexpressed way. 
days of dreams and day visions, it had taken the 
form of a strong desire to let my eyes look across a 
stretch of landscape so illimitable that only the 
horizon in the distance should be visible. I did not 
care for mountains—the thought of them smothered. 


me—I wanted to see, to have free range for my 


sight, not to be hedged in by oppressive towers of 
earth. It may have been but provincialism, being 
prairie-born, but I longed to feel the breeze that came 
from the misty rim of the South and blew across the 
intervening stretch, free and unchecked, to the misty 
purple of the North. 

That, I take it now, was merely an expression of 
As the instincts of prim- 
itive man concern the physical, so in the child are the 
senses first appealed to. 

Gradually, the intense desire to view the infinite 
with my physical eyes lessened, or rather turned into 
anew channel. With the first glimpse into the realm 


of science, I realized that here was a well so deep its 
waters could never run dry. The only limit was that 


of my own capacity, and I soon realized how 
restricted that was. 

And yet this thought did not tire me. Instead, it 
was the inspiration that kept me from growing 
weary. Had I been able to comprehend, how 


cramped would have been the boundaries of the 


universe and how savorless existence in its self- 
sufficiency ! 

Nature took on a new immortal loveliness; marks 
that had heretofore been but marks of beauty became 
revelations of wonder. The veining of a leaf was no 
longer a beautiful witchery—it held the essence of a 


world and the seed which had sent up the tiny shoot — 


was more marvelous in its inherent. power than the 
foree which built up the Pyramids of Egypt. 
Then came the sight of the spiritual, The physical 
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and eee ated aes stepping-stones to the height 
from which we view with mortal eyes, the things of 
immortality. Here, indeed was the horizon bound- 
less. At first, the very vastness seemed over- 
whelming and there came back again something of 
| that sense of awe of the incomprehensible which the 
child had felt in the presence of the night when the 
| heavens had been illumined with its myriads of stars. 
| But just as the stars gradually brought assurance of 
“the all-pervading goodness, so the luminations of 
experience which time brought forth, softened the 
| feeling of awe and brought with them a sweet sense 
of nearness to the Great Presence. 


Georgetown, Ill. 


LICENSE OF LIQUOR SALOON 
UNCONSTITUTIONAL. 


| Decision of Judge Samuel R. Artman, of Boone Circuit, 
| rendered at Lebanon, Indiana. 


THE QUESTION AT ISSUE. 


The ultimate question for decision in this case is 
‘whether or not the sale of intoxicating liquors, at 
\retail, for beverage purposes, can be legally licensed. 
The court has Tit inclination to evade or side-step 
\this proposition. The conclusions at which it has 
| arrived have been reached after long, patient and 
‘mature deliberation and the most consideration that 
‘the court is capable of giving the question. 


i \ 


| THE STATUTE ON THE SUBJECT. 

| It must be conceded at the outset, that there is a 
| statute of the State purporting to authorize such a 
‘license. Burns Revised Statutes, 1901, See. 7276 et 
seq. It is not every act of the Legislature that is the 
law. Only the valid acts of the Legislature are law. 
It necessarily follows that the decision of the 
) ultimate question involves the determination of the 
| yalidity or invalidity of this license statute. To 
| insure a logical and intelligent discussion of this 
question, it is well to first ascertain and state the 
‘basis upon which it is to be determined. 

It may be considered, as settled, that this statute 
was enacted in strict accordance, and hence the ques- 
tion of its validity will not be measured by the stand- 
-ard of constitutional formalities. 


AUTHORITY OF THE LEGISLATURE. 


Did the Legislature have the authority to enact the 
‘statute? Can the Legislature authorize the licensing 
| for a consideration, of the sale of intoxicating liquors, 

at retail, for beverage purposes? ‘This is the basis 
‘Upon w hich the ultimate question is to be determined. 
‘Tt is a question of power, and not one of formality. 

It is contended by counsel for the applicant that the 

) right of the Legislature to authorize the granting of 
Via saloon license is absolute and podneoed under the 
police power of the State. 

| In other wards, he contends that this alleged right 
‘}\is to be measured by the fundamental principle of 


‘} government, technically called the police power. 


DEFINITION OF POLICE POWER. 


It is, then, proper, in order that we may be fully 
understood in this discussion, to ascertain as nearly 
as possible what is meant by the police power of the 
State. This principle of government or power is, 
after all, not very easily defined. It may be said to 
be the power to enforce the right and prohibit the 
wrong. It is the power to enforce the chief end of 
organized ¢ eovernment, which is the preservation and 
Hevelopinent of the good order, the peace, safety, 
health, morals and ours of the people. 


In the case of the State vs. Corhardt, 145 Ind. 451, 
the court said: 


“The police power of a State is recognized by the 
courts. to be one of wide sweep. It is exercised by the 
State in order to promote the health, safety, comfort, 
morals, and welfare of the public. The right to exer- 
cise this power is said to be inherent in the people in 
every free government. It is not a grant, derived, 
from or under any written constitution.” 


SELF-PROTECTION CHIEF END OF GOVERNMENT. 


Accepting this declaration as correct, which we 
must, the police power is, then, the inherent right in 
the people of every free government to promote the 
health, safety, comfort, morals and welfare of the 
people. The right being inherent, it does not depend 
upon the language of the written constitution. Self- 
protection is the chief end of organized government, 
and there is inherent in every free government, with- 
out regard to the language of the written constitution, 
the power to promote the health, safety, com- 
fort, morals and welfare of the people, and, 
this being true, just ordinary common sense suggests 
the corollary proposition, that there is inherent in 
every free government, without regard to the 
language of the written constitution, a prohibition 
against doing anything that naturally and necessarily 
endangers the health, safety, comfort, morals and 
welfare of the people. 

This gives the question, involved in this case, as 
wide a range, if not wider, than contended for by the 
remonstrators. In other words, there is contained 
in this inherent power and prohibition of government 
all, if not more, than there is in the specific provis- 
ions of the constitution set out by the remonstrators. 
To determine this question from the police power 
standpoint necessarily determines it from the consti- 
tutional standpoint. 

Hence, we accept the challenge of counsel for the 
applicant to discuss and determine the question in 
this case from the viewpoint of the police power. 


THE FUNCTION OF OUR GOVERNMENT. 


By section one of the Bill of Rights it is declared 
that the government of this State is instituted for the 
peace, safety and well-being of the people. ‘This is 
merely expressing in written language the inherent 
power of the State to provide for the self-protection 
of its constituent members; it is merely a direct 
expression of the grant of the police power. While 
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it is denominated the “Bill of Rights,” it is equally 
the ‘Bill of Wrongs,” because, when the people have 
thus expressed the ends to be attained by organized 
society, they, in legal effect, declare a prohibition 
against anything that will naturally and inherently 
endanger the accomplishment of those purposes. 


LEGAL STATUS OF THE SLAOON BUSINESS. 

. What is wrong cannot be lawful, and whatever is 
right is legitimate and lawful. In the absence of any 
license statute, what is the legal status of the saloon 
business? Does it stand upon the same basis as the 
business of the farmer, the manufacturer or the mer- 
chant ? 

In other words, is it one of the inherent common 
law rights of citizenship to engage in the saloon busi- 
ness? Upon this question courts of last resort and 
eminent attainments have taken different views. In 


fact, the Supreme Court of Indiana has answered the | restrained, would, in my opinion, be apolitical 


_ heresy, altogether inadmissible in our free republican 
/ governments.” 


question in both the affirmative and the negative. 


COMMON LAW PROHIBITION PREVAILS. 


The quintessence of all these holdings is that, when 


measured by the common law, the saloon business is | 


unlawful, and, therefore, without a legal existence. 
In other words, in the absence of a statute legalizing 
the business, common law prohibition prevails. 


CAN STATE LICENSE SALOON ? 

But the question this court has to decide in the 
case at bar is, can the State, under the guise of a 
police regulation, looking to the preservation of pub- 
lic morals, license the saloon business ? 


Counsel for the applicant answers this question, 


first by asserting that it is the exclusive province of 
the Legislature to determine what measures are 


appropriate and needful. for the protection of the | 


public morals, the public health and the public safety, 
and that its determination of the question and the 
character of the measure can not be inquired into by 
the courts. That any enactment of the Legislature, 
as an ostensible exercise of the police power, no mat- 
ter what may be its character, is absolutely immune 
from any investigation by the courts. If this propo- 
sition be sound, then it follows that the Legislature 
may license the saloon business even though the effect 
be to destroy, rather than to protect the public morals, 
the public health and public safety, and here is the 
place to punctuate with a period and close the discus- 
$10n. 

This court can not give its assent to this proposi- 
tion. 

In the ease of Calder vs. Bull, 3 Dallas, 386, Judge 
Chase, speaking for the United States Supreme Court, 
said: “I cannot subscribe to the omnipotence of a 
State Legislature, or that it is absolute and without 
control, although its authority should not be expressly 
restrained by the constitution or fundamental law of 
the State. The purposes for which we enter into 
society will determine the nature and ends of the 
social compact; and as they are the foundation of the 
Legislative power, they will decide what are the 
proper objects of it. There are acts which the Federal 


or State Legislature can not do without exceeding 
their authority. An Act of the Legislature (for I can 
not call it a law) contrary to the first great principles 
of the social compact, can not be considered a rightful 
exercise of legislative authority. The Legislature. 
may enjoin, forbid and punish, and establish rules of 
conduct for all citizens in future cases; they may 


_ command what is right and prohibit what is wrong, 


but they can not change innocence into guilt.” And 

Judge Chase might have very appropriately added, 

“they can not change inherent wrong into right.” 
Again, in the same case, he says: “The genius, the 


_nature, and the spirit, of our State governments 


amount to a prohibition of such acts of legislation; 
and the general principles of law and reason forbid 
them. 

To maintain that our Federal or State Legislature 
possesses such powers, if they had not been expressly 


The Supreme Court of Indiana in the case of State 
vs. Gerhardt, 145, 452, on this same question said: 
“It (the police power) is not, however, without lim-— 
itation, and it can not be invoked so as to invade the 
fundamental rights of a citizen. As a general propo- 
sition, it may be ascertained that it is the province 


_ of the Legislature to decide when the exigency exists 


for the exercise of this power, but what are the sub- 
jects which come within it, is evidently a judicial 
question.” 

We have already shown that the courts generally 
have adjudged the saloon business to be unlawful at 
common: law, because it invades the fundamental 
rights of citizens. Upon this same question the 
Supreme Court of Ilinois, in the case of Ritchie vs. 
People, 40 N. E. 454; 29 L. R. A, 29, said: “The 
Legislature can not so use that power as to invade the _ 
fundamental rights of the citizen; and it is for the _ 
courts to decide whether a measure, which assumes to 
have been passed in the interest of public health, 
really relates to, and is convenient and appropriate to 
promote, the health.” 


(To be continued.) 


Sone Views on Present Day Topics. 


SAVE THE SOCIETY. 


BY BENJ. F. WHITSON. 


If we would save the Society of Friends, we must 
first experience salvation ourselves. This experience 
comes by implicit obedience to the very gentle sugges- 
tions of the Spirit of God in our spiritual conscious- 
ness. This Spirit leads to repentance and a manner 
of life that is ever rising and expanding with its 
growth in grace. It leads, also, to an unreserved sur- 
render, not as by force, but willingly, as having bet- 
ter things in store for us. 

He or she who learns thus to obey, looking neither 
to the right hand or the left, not wasting thought or 
energy in speculation as to what this one or that one 
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shall do, but ever faithful to the Gleam, will do so 
in sweet forgetfulness of self. Theirs will be the 
language of those on the right hand, who said, “Lord, 
when saw we Thee hungry and fed Thee, or thirsty 


and gave Thee drink? When saw we Thee a stranger 
' and took Thee in? or naked and clothed Thee? When 


saw we Thee sick or in-prison, and came unto Thee?” 
And the King shall answer, “Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these, my brethren, 
ye have done it unto Me.” ‘Love vaunteth not itself, 
is not puffed up, seeketh not her own.”’ Love loseth 
itself, and, in so doing, is kept by the power of God 
eternally. Men and women are not saved by saying 
to themselves, “Let the world go on in wickedness, if 
it will; I am going to make sure of my salvation.” 
The Society of Friends is not likely to be saved by a 


| band of us saying, “The Society of Friends has a 


mission and a 


great 


great opportunity, we 
will go to work and advertise it and make 
attractive and popular—we will organize 


First-day schools and reading circles—and tem- 
perance societies and leagues of various kinds; 
we will save the Society. These things are some- 


_ times the outcome of a saving grace at work amongst 
aD > 


the members, and. when such is the case. they should 
not be hampered in their operation—they should be 


_ aided and encouraged. 


What I mean, is this, spiritual revivals are not a 
business proposition, though it is possible to foster 
them or obstruct them in a business-like way. They 
are the product of individual and collective anxiety 


_of mind for individual and collective righteousness, 


and this does not come by making a constitution and 
by-laws , and electing a president, secretary and 
treasurer. 

Growth in grace is not forced in this way. 

The forces that make a great noise are mostly 
destructive forces. The constructive forces work 
silently and mostly by a process of transmutation— 
a change of nature, as from the slime of the stagnant 
pool to the delicate white of the beautiful lily. 

Jesus Christ had a great mission, and He accom- 
plished his work. But His biography is expressed 
in one sentence, ‘““He went about doing good.” His 
life was simply doing things as they came to hand. 
To Him no circumstance or opportunity was trivial. 
The stones in the pathway, the flowers by the road- 


side, the crows in the tree-tops, the farmers in the 


field, the woman at the mill, the beggar by the gate, 
afforded opportunities sufficient for His divine work. 
Need we ask more? Would we save our 


Society? Would we save ourselves? Would we save 


others? Then let us give place to the Spirit of God, 
“letting” that mind be in us which was also in Christ 


Jesus. In doing this, we shall go our way and do 


our work in the blest unconsciousness of the wayside 
flowers that spread their petals to the sun and let 
their fragrance fill the air. This “letting” the Spirit 
have free course in us will not cause us all to bloom 
exactly alike, or to cast exactly the same character of 
fragrance. There is one beauty of the rose, that 
blooms amongst thorns, and another beauty of pink. 


. they that deal truly are his delight. 


The fragrance of the violet is different from the 
sweetness of the mignonette. Some flowers are flashy 
and grow where all may see them. Some love to hide 
in unfrequented places and cast their sweetness on 
the desert air. 

The sweet lives of many saintly people are not 
exposed to public view, but the conspicuous service of 
other lives should not be condemned because of its 
seeming flashiness. 


“Do thy duty, that is best, 
Leave unto thy Lord the rest.” 


“Oh, House of Israel, come ye, and let us walk in the light 
of the Lord.” 


Che International Dessnn. 


LESSON XI. THIRD MONTH 17, 1907. 


JACOB AND ESAU. 


Genesis 27: 15-28, 41-45. 


GOLDEN TExt.-—Lying lips are an abomination to the Lerd, but 
Prov. 12); 22: 


DAILY READINGS. 
suead pia Me Third mo. 11.—-The plan to deceive Isaac. Gen. 


Third-day, Third mo. 12.—Jacob and Esau. 
Fourth-day, Third mo. 13.—Jacob blessed. 
Fitth-day, Third mo. 14.—Esau weeping. 
Sixth-day, Third mo. 15.—Jacob and Wsau. Gen. 27: 
Seventh-day, Third mo. 16——A warning. Heb. 12: 12-17. 
First-day, Third mo. 17.—The Lord hates lying. Prov. 6: 


Gen. 27: 15-23. 
Gen. 27: 24-29. 
Gen. 27: 30-40. 


12-19. 
Time.—Uneertain; possibly about 1800 years 
B.C, 

Place.—Beersheba, in the southern part of Pales- 
tine. 

From this time Isaac falls into the background of 
the narrative and Jacob takes the most prominent 
place. From the very time of their birth Esau and 
Jacob were rivals, and it is clear that the author of 
the narrative intends his readers not only to become 
acquainted with history, but also to recognize in the 
twins two different types of human character, after- 
wards pictured in the Edom and Israel of a later age. 
“Esau is the type of the ‘natural man’—a man of 
strong animal instincts, free-handed and generous, 
but undisciplined, unresponsive to spiritual ideas and 
impulses, and therefore incapable of moral growth. 
He has none of the faults which mar the character 
of Jacob, but also has none of his capacity for great- 
ness. Jacob, on the other hand, is a type of ‘the 
spiritual man,’ whose higher nature is slowly and 
painfully developed.” 

The whole of chapter 27 should be read. ° 

15. “Goodly raiment.” His best clothes, not his 
everyday attire. ‘Put them upon Jacob.” To 
deceive Isaac. 

16. “Kids.” The hair of the kids would be soft 
and more like a man’s hair. 
17. “The savory meat.” 

Esau to prepare for him. 

18, 19. Isaac evidently was suspicious and asked 
who it was. The story of this deception shows the 
relentless truthfulness of the narrative. Though 
Jacob was one of the heroes of Jewish history, his 
deception and that of Rebekah are bluntly described. 
The deception once begun, it was easy to go on and 


Such as Isaac had asked 
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he with the lips. His mother knew that she could 
trust Jacob to carry this deception to a conclusion. 
One he often leads to another and another. So 
Isaac, still suspicious, keeps questioning Jacob. “So 
quickly.” It was earlier than he had reason to 
expect the return of Esau. ‘‘Because,” ete. Still 
another lie to support the others. 

21. Isaac, perhaps, from knowledge of Jacob’s 
character, still suspects and tries to test the fact by 
touch. Here the deception is successful, and, in spite 
of his just questions, his suspicions are lulled, if not 
dispelled. Isaac’s words are pathetic—‘The voice is 
Jacob’s voice, but the hands are the hands of Esau.” 

23. “So he blessed him.” The blessing is given in 
verses 27-29. Note that Isaac gives a blessing suited 
to Esau, for it relates almost wholly to worldly pros- 
perity—the eldest son’s part lies specially in the 
words, “Be lord over thy brethren, and let thy moth- 
er’s sons bow down to thee.” Compare 2 Sam. 8: 14. 
The fraud was almost at once found out by Esau’s 
return. The account in verses 30-40 ts again very 
pathetic. It may be well to refer to the well-known 
passage in Hebrews (12:17), which is often mis- 
understood. The real meaning is Esau found no pos- 
sibility of undoing his act—selling his birthright— 
it was done, and done once for all—no amount of 
sorrow or weeping could undo it. Compare the 
blessing Isaac did give him with that of Jacob. 

41. “The days of mourning for my father are 
near.’ It cannot be long before he will die, and until 
then I will postpone my revenge upon Jacob. 

42, “And these words.” Probably Esau, in his 
rage, not only thought, but expressed his thoughts in 
words which were repeated to Rebekah. “Jacob.” 
Her favorite. There is no mention of how much of 
his mother’s share in the deception was known to 
Esau. “Doth comfort himself.” Is planning to take 
vengeance on thee and is comforting himself with 
the thought. 

43. “Flee, thou, to Laban, my brother, to Haran.” 
“Laban.” See Gen. 24:29; 11:31; Hosea 12: 12. 
“Haran.” In Mesopotamia. Compare Gen. 11: 31 
as above. 

44. “Tarry with him a few days.” Rebekah 
thought Jacob’s stay in Mesopotamia would be short, 
but days of twenty-four hours cannot be meant, for 
Jacob would hardly undertake so long a journey for 
so short a stay; he could have found safety nearer 
home. How long Jacob was absent it is impossible 
to state. The accounts are not consistent—some mis- 
take has crept in somewhere. Verse 2 (Gen. 27) 
implies that Isaac was almost on his death-bed, and 
yet, according to Gen. 35: 28, he would seem to have 
survived eighty years (compare 25:26; 26: 34); or, 
by comparing dates given in Jacob’s life, forty-three 
years. The latter would make Jacob seventy-seven 
years old when he was tending sheep for Laban and 
seeking a wife. The matter has to be left unsettled. 

45. “Then I will send.” Though it is not stated 
so exactly, the inference is pretty clear that Jacob 
never saw his mother again. “Why should I be 
bereaved of you both in one day?’ If Esau should 


kill Jacob he would be compelled to fly on account of | 


the custom of ‘“blood-revenge,’’ which was current at 
that time. See Gen. 9:6; 2 Sam. 14:7. Compare, 
however, Gen. 27: 46—28:5, for a further account 


of the reason of Jacob’s visit to Haran; though 


Rebekah may not have mentioned her real reasons 
and have deceived Isaac again. 


Practica THouanrs. 


1. Rebekah and Jacob were not willing to wait 
God’s time, and suffered in consequence. 

2. “Dare to be true: nothing can need a lie. A 
fault which needs it most, grows two thereby.” 

—Herbert. 

3. The end does not justify the means. 

4. A lie is almost sure to act like a boomerang and 
recoil sooner or later on him who tells it. 


Christian Endeanor. 


[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New York Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR THIRD MONTH SEVENTEENTH, 1907. 


WHAT IS SUCCESS ? 
Prov; (33) 1-18: 


Second-day, Third mo. 11.—Suecess is God’s favor. Ps. 12: 1-8. 
Third-day, Third mo. 12.—Success is character. Ps. 15: 1-5. 
Fourth-day, Third mo. 13.—Measured at the end. Job 42: 10-17. 
Fifth-day, Third mo. 14.—The fear of God. Prov. 1: 1-9. 
ba ae Third mo. 15.—Common sense and religion, 
Seventh-day, Third mo. 16.—Keeping commandments.” Heel. 8: 


Success is apt to be estimated by the measure of 
attainment of one’s desires. If we get what we want, 


Prov. — 


our first feeling, at least, is that we have succeeded. | 


So if another man gains what seems to us desirable, 
we may set him-down as successful without properly 
considering all attendant circumstances and results. 
Lot and his neighbors alike, no doubt, thought he had 
by far the best of the bargain when he pitched his 
tents in the well-watered valleys of the Jordan; but 
it was also “toward Sodom.” 

One of God’s promises to Abraham was, “I am 
thy reward,” and while we are in the Bible class we 
would all say that to gain such a reward would be 


the greatest possible achievement, though the test of 


the other one hundred hours, more or less, of the 
week’s activities might lead a casual observer to doubt 
our regard for its sufficiency. The sense of His pres- 
ence would restrain from many things that common 
usage sanctions; therefore, the casual mind does not 
like to keep God in remembrance. There is 
abundant proof of the importance of the weekly 
hours of worship in this one fact—that the standards 
of success that are forced upon us in the world are 
not in harmony with those that God establishes in 
His words, “My ways are not your ways,” and we 
need them brought often to mind. 

How many men, if asked to name the most worthy. 


attainment of life, would answer, Peace? And yet 
it is perhaps the most wonderful of all of God’s prom-_ 
-ises—that in Him we shall have peace. 


That surely 
does not mean Nirvana, loss of all desire and forget- 


, 
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of personal loss. God’s peace is the contentment of 
mind and spirit that follows on duty faithfully per- 
formed, and a glad readiness for whatever may be 
| appointed to us, with minds stayed on Him who 
| promises perfect peace. 


Wealth can not buy such peace, and if we may 
| judge from observation, it is rarely accompanied by 
| it. Place and power are ‘not necessarily associated with 
| it, and are often gained and held only by its saeri- 
\| fice. It is God’s gift to those who trust and obey 
| Him. Yet this does not mean that good men can not 
| have wealth nor influence. I believe they have the 
|: most reasonable hope for a right and reasonable 
| amount of them of any class of persons in the world. 
No doubt “the times are out of joint” to an extent 
that must grieve every lover of righteousness, but it is 
‘still true that ‘“God’s in His world,” and it pays 
‘from every point of view to be in harmony with His 
laws. 


The “green bay-tree” of wickedness may flourish 
‘for a time as if wrong and not right was the way to 
‘success, but the “latter end‘ is to be counted in. No 
‘success that fails there is worthy of the name. Even 
‘if we could disregard quality, the element of duration 
‘comes in to effect the measure of quantity, and the 
-words of divine wisdom and the experience of life 

are at one in favor of the man that “walketh not in 
‘the counsel of the ungodly.” 


Missionary Department. 


_ [Communications for this department should be addressed to 
‘The Editor, 1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. ] 


BUSINESS AND MISSIONS. 


j BY W. IRVING KELSEY. 

_A few weeks ago a paragraph appeared in Tux 
ae Frrenp which has the right ring to it. It 
‘stated that the Young Men’s Christian Association 
had started the “Layman’s Missionary Movement,” 
‘the object of which is to promote missions on a purely 
business basis. This does not necessarily imply that 
business principles are not used in the carrying on of 
‘Missions, some of which have the very best business 
talent at their command, both at home and abroad. 
) Missions are essentially a philanthropic and gratui- 
‘tous undertaking. Publishing, medical, educational, 
| industrial and church work are carried on with no 
‘thought of an adequate money compensation from 
those benefited. Much effort is being put forth to 
smake these enterprises self-supporting, and more is 
. ‘being accomplished along this line each year. But 
e natural expansion of the work and the opening 
|! Bp of new fields make an ever increasing demand 
| for support on the home constituency. 
Thus it is that any new movement to help solve 
| this great financial question should be hailed with 
joy. Bis J understand it, the proposition is to go into 
he business of money- making i in foreign lands, with 
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| of the forgiveness of sin and the removal of the fear | Can such an undertaking prove a success? Can a 


man do this double work? Most assuredly and 
emphatically, yes. There are a goodly number of 
American business and professional men and farmers 
in Mexico, who are substantially aiding the mission 
cause, both morally and financially. These are at 
the same time successful in their several callings. It 
must be confessed that the great majority of Ameri- 
cans who come here are not animated by any mis- 
sionary spirit. Many of this latter class are a posi- 
tive hindrance to the cause of Christ. 

The present is a time of great opportunity in 
Mexico. There are marks of progress on every 
hand. Excellent business openings present them- 
selves everywhere. Agriculture, stock-raising and 
fruit-growing offer alluring inducements. The 
medical profession and dentistry are claiming their 
share of American ability and enterprise. The busi- 
ness and mining interests are also attracting recruits. 
Wherever one looks he sees openings for money- 
making. Why should these opportunities be 
improved by those who have no interest in the cause 
of Christ? Why should Friends wait for the Young 
Men’s Christian Association? Our missionaries 
have been blazing the way here for over thirty years, 
and a good work has been started. We have a pub- 
lishing house, schools and churches. The incoming 
of a number of self-supporting Friends with an 
interest in the work would greatly strengthen it at 
the present time. Especially would this be true if a 
community could be started, which would furnish 
work for our people, give them an opportunity to 
acquire small farms of their own, and serve as a 
center for future operations. By helping people to 
help themselves we would soon arrive at the long- 
desired goal of self-support. 

Here is an opportunity that requires capital and 
business ability. We need a new “Volunteer Move- 
ment,” both in our colleges and out of them, in 
which shall be enlisted not only ministers and teach- 
ers, but farmers, mechanics, professional and business 
men, who will go out and live the Christ life where 
their influence will count for the most, and yet 
where material success is almost sure to crown their 
efforts. 


C. Victoria, Tamaulipas, Mexico. 


Look not mournfully into the past—it comes not 
back again; wisely improve the present—it is thine; 
go forth to meet the shadowy future, without fear 
and with a manly heart—H. W. Longfellow. 


The problem of life is not to make life easier, but 
to make men stronger.—David Starr Jordan. 


I am not afraid of becoming too familiar with 
beautiful things.—William Black. 


What makes life dreary is want of motive. 
—George Eliot. 
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To Tue Eprtor o- THe AMERICAN FRIEND: 


I feel that I must protest against the view of prayer 

resented in a recent article in THE AMERICAN FRIEND. 

hough there is much in the article that commends itself to 
everyone, it seems to limit the benefits of prayer to the reflex 
action upon the petitioner, and to consider the idea that 
prayer has any influence upon God’s action as one of the 
childish notions that are to be put away when we come to 
spiritual and intellectual manhood. Such a position seems 
to view the course of human events as the workings of merely 
automatic machinery that the Maker has left to run itself 
without any interference on His part. I cannot believe any 
such teaching. God has, indeed, established certain laws in 
the material world, and paralleled them in the spiritual world, 
that we may know what to depend upon, and receive the 
reward of faithful compliance with those laws, and per- 
ceive the danger of neglecting them. But He has not 
abdicated His throne. He can still “do what He will with 
His own.” He can give His laborers more than the stipulated 
reward. Love is still supreme, and gives above and beyond 
all law; not at the mere caprice or short-sighted longings 
and askings of the creature, but answering their requests 
according to His infinite wisdom, and in the light of the 
eternal consequences. 

The scientist sits in his laboratory or study, and finds, by 
experiment or investigation, that certain results always follow 
certain conditions, and he is right as far as he goes. But 
there is one element that he cannot experiment with that 
he is apt to lose sight of, that may, and sometimes does, alter 
the result materially. It is the direct power of God when He 
sees fit to exercise it in answer to prayer, not only in bring- 
ing peace and spiritual blessings, but also in outward events. 
There are hundreds of well attested instances of this in 
‘modern times, as well as in the miracles recorded in the 
Scriptures; very many that cannot be explained in any other 
way than by Divine interposition. For anyone to refuse 
to believe well-attested facts, coming from many independent 
sources, is not an evidence of breadth of view, but of narrow- 
ness and prejudice. ‘There are facts that cannot be proved 
or attested by laboratory methods, and yet must be taken into 
account in arriving at sound conclusions. To adopt a theory 
as conclusively right, merely because it fits the facts that 
come under one’s own observation and the observation of 
those using similar methods, and to deny the possibility of 
results observed by others using a more comprehensive method, 
is both unfair and unscientific. The really scientific way is 
to first get all the facts obtainable, and then construct the 
theory, and to discard any theory that will not fit all the 
facts. I firmly believe that no theory can be made to fit all 
the facts that leaves out God as the immediate and personal 
ruler of the world, able and willing to act as He sees fit, 
even if, in rare instances, it differs from His ordinary way 
of working through natural laws. Even these are subject 
one to another, within their respective limits. Nothing is 
more sure, reliable and universal in its operation than the 
law of gravitation, yet the electrician, by the application of 
the law of electric or magnetic energy may, within certain 
limits, so overcome the law of gravitation as to apparently 
suspend its operation. Is it unreasonable to suppose that 
there may be other laws of still higher and wider powers 
that may have corresponding predominance when applied by 
those who have learned the secret? ‘The Scriptures tell us 
that there is such a law, “the law of faith,” and they record 


numerous instances of its triumphant application. Every gen- 
eration, from those times to the present, has told of 
similar instances of wonderful answers to the prayer 


of faith when offered “according to the will of God.” I 
think that the disbelievers in the existence or efficacy of such 
a law have not fairly examined its workings, and, therefore, 
are not competent judges. 

Our friend may possibly have “the peace of God” with 
his view of prayer, but he cannot have the joy of those who 
are frequently receiving fresh evidences of God’s loving 
interest and help in the practical affairs of life, as well as 
in the more spiritual matters. 
“Ask, and ye shall receive, that your joy may be full.” ‘To 
invite a person, “in everything to make ‘his requests 
known unto God,” if there be no possibility of his receiving 
any but a subjective answer, seems like mockery. Our hearts 
ery out for a “living God,” not mere law; for a loving and 
responsive Father, not an inflexible ruler. I cannot but believe 


Jesus said to his disciples, | 


| month 2d. His subject was “Development of Professional 


that the universal longing gives good reason to expect that’ 
there is satisfaction to be found somewhere, if rightly sought. 
We have, above all, Christ’s own words, “If ye shall ask}. 
anything of the Father, He will give it you in my name;” 
the name of Him whose whole attitude and desire was, “Not 
my will, but Thine be done.” Those who act upon this 
promise in simple faith, in submission to God’s will and 
wisdom, find ample reason to rejoice and give thanks for 
recognized answers. We need to encourage one another to 
pray more, rather than to discourage prayer by expressing | 
disbelief in its being little more than a healthful spiritual) 
exercise. Prayer and worship, though they coincide in some 
respects, are far from being identical. ‘ 
Joun C. Tuomas. 
Baltimore, Second month, 1907. 


Chings of Interest Among Ourselves. 


Amos Sanders is now located as pastor in the meeting at) 
Los Angeles, Cal. His address is 237 S. Flower Street. 


Maurice Jones, West Milton, Ohio, preached a very accept- 
able sermon at Chester, Ind., Sabbath morning, the 24th ult. 


a 


Rachel C. Woodard and husband will engage in pastoral 
work the coming spring and summer at Prairie Center, Kas. 
Their address will be Eudora, Kas., R. R: No. 2. 


Isaac Stanley, Bloomingsport, Ind., and Herbert Huffman,| 
Winchester, Ind., acceptably attended services at New West- 
ville, Ohio, the 24th ult. The pastor, Edward Hartley, was 
away in evangelistic work. | 


Rufus M. Jones delivered an address at Twentieth Street! 
Meeting House, New York, on Seventh-day evening, Third 
} 

The Friends at Stafford, Kas., recently enjoyed a series | 
meetings, which continued one week, conducted by the local | 
minister, A. J. Bond, and the quarterly meeting superintendent, | 


M. F. Swofford. Eight professed conversion and some will | },,, 
unite with the meeting. 


New Garden Quarterly Meeting was held Seventh-day and 
First-day, the 23d and 24th ult. Several ministers from other 
places were present. Ira C. Johnson, the yearly meeting super- 
intendent of evangelistic work, and Daisy Barr, Fairmount, 
preached acceptably on Seventh-day, and President Robert L. 
Kelly, Earlham College, on Sabbath. Friends were exhorted 
to “walk softly before the Lord,’ as becometh His servants, 
and also to seek out and develop gifts in the Church. 


_ After the Biblical Institute, which was held at Friends’ 
University, Wichita, Kas., a series of meetings was held under | 
the leadership of Alfred T. Ware. The meetings were held | 
for a week and a decided interest was manifst on the part of 
the students of the University and others. The work was 
strong, deep and spiritual. A good number of young persons 
came out definitely for the Christian life, and many who 
already were professing Christians received a deeper experi- 
ence in spiritual life. 


Ministry in the Early Church.’ 
City Meeting on First-day. 


He also attended New York 


Many of our readers, especially those who are members of 
the New England Yearly Meeting, will regret to learn of the 
death of John Jones, China, Maine. He has for many years 
taken a very important part in the religious work of his neigh- 
borhood, and he has been a pillar in the China Meeting. 


Friends at Langley, Wash., have organized a meeting. There 
are few in number, but eight new members have been added 
since they started. The First-day morning services are well 
attended, and the evening services even better. ‘The Bible 
school is also thriving. 


Pres. Edwin H. McGrew writes from Newberg, Ore.:— 
“We are now having what I regard the greatest meetings we 
have ever had in our meeting, and we have had about all 
kinds. Charles Replogle is with us, and is leading the nearest 
Quaker revival I have ever known. He is preaching a most 
precious Gospel, quietly and powerfully. There is no out- 
ward demonstration in the meeting save a manifestation of 
most deep and tender feeling. Friends speak to one another’ 
in quiet tones, pray softly, but feelingly, speak in testimony) 
calmly, but full of assurance. It is most refreshing, and I) 
believe there is a work going on all unseen, that is most’ 
marvellous, and which will last through eternity.” 
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worker, New York City, recently preached a sermon, in which 
he severely condemned the excessive military demonstrations 
proposed for the Jamestown Exposition. We quote some of 
his words: “It is gratifying to be informed that the Adminis- 
tration is not back of it, and that the appropriation made in its 
behalf by Congress was secured by chicanery; but it will exert 
its militarizing effect, notwithstanding; it will have the appear- 
ance of being a national kick at Christianity, a square affront 
put upon all that was most distinctive of the teaching and spirit 
of Christ,,and will firmly root in the minds of people all the 
way from the Atlantic eastward and out into China, India and 
Japan, the conviction that with all the honey-tongued mission- 
aries that America sends out to gospelize the Orient, what 
America really believes in at heart is not love and peace, but 
blood and the enginery of slaughter.” 


A. W. Macy sends us a few words in further explanation of 
the recent changes in Chicago Quarterly Meeting. He says, in 
part, “It is true, as stated, that the meeting at Western Springs, 
with a membership of about 48, has been discontinued, and 
_ that a new monthly meeting has been established on the West 
Side, in Chicago, with a “charter membership” of about 30. 
It is also true that there is a church building at Western 
Springs, and none on the West Side. It should be stated 
' further, however, that a large percentage of the membership at 
Western Springs is non-resident, and that a large majority of 
these non-resident members are nearer the West Side meeting 
| | than they are to Western Springs. Furthermore, the meeting 
| house at Western Springs is not the property of Friends. 
' Western Springs is one of the prettiest suburbs of Chicago, 
| with a population of about 1,000, and heretofore with a church 
to each 200 people. ‘The Friends’ meeting was established 
there about twenty-two years ago, with the expectation that 
Friends coming to Chicago to live would take up their resi- 
dence here. This expectation has not been, realized, except to 
' a very limited degree.” \ 

Kokomo Quarterly Meeting was held jin Kokomo, Ind., 
the 22d and 23d ult., and was a time of great blessing. On 
sixth-day, Gurney Dix, minister from Fairmount Meeting, 
Ind., was fayored of the Lord in preaching an impressive 
» sermon on some of the principles underlying right action. He 
showed that the members of the meeting on ministry and 
| oversight must live and act from principle if they would win 
people to Christ, and maintain Quaker standing. 

Richard Haworth, pastor in the Union Street Meeting, in 
Kokomo, gave an address on “The Pastoral Movement in 
the Friends’ Church.” He drew a parallel between the early 
|| Jewish history and that of Friends, and presented the subject 
in such a manner as to create a great interest in the subject; 
so much that the meeting unanimously asked him to write 
the address in full, and read it at the next quarterly meeting 
On ministry and oversight, and have it freely discussed. 

Gurney Dix preached again on Seventh-day, a strong 
‘sermon, and James Ellis, now eighty-two years old, preached 
on First-day. All seemed greatly blessed, and highly pleased 
with the quarterly meeting. 

James Ellis preached with as much fervor and vigor as 
a young man, and his message was well received by the con- 
gregation. 

he quarterly meeting is only held, at Kokomo, once a 
‘year. The next session will be held at New Hope. 


_ A number of our readers will be interested in reading the 
little sketch concerning ‘“Woodbrooke,’ which recently 
“appeared in the London Friend: 

“All through the history of the Society, Friends have been 
' found willing to give up business and the making of money 
| so that they might be able to do work for the Lord. The 
| Wardens of Woodbrooke have been examples of this. The 
a first Wardens were Joshua and Isabella A. Rowntree; the 

‘former was a member of some thirteen public bodies or 
committees in Scarborough, and at much self-sacrifice took 

the office. They were followed by William and Margaret Little- 
| boy, who, for two and a-half years have, at no small sacrifice, 

consecrated themselves to the work, but they have found the 

oO too great to continue in the office beyond the spring 
erm. . 

_ “Now we understand that Isaac and Mary Snowden Braith- 
' Waite are willing to take the office for the summer term, and 
if they have a clear sense that it is the Divine will, and health 

granted them, they may be willing to continue to occupy 
| it for a further period. Isaac Braithwaite, like the prede- 
" essors mentioned, is a busy man, and one of the most 
ia 
i 


} f 


' # 


esteemed citizens of Kendal, taking part in almost every- 
thing that concerns the interests of the town. He is a student, 
and will be able thoroughly to enter into the studies of the 
residents. Mary Snowden Braithwaite needs no introduction. 
We can but believe that her joyful, happy spirit will per- 
meate the establishment, and there can be no doubt that the 
knowledge in America that a member of the much beloved 
‘Thomas’ family will be there, will draw many from that 
country. Every term there have been American Friends at 
Woodbrooke; last term there were four, the term previous 
to that there were five; they have belonged to the various 
bodies into which Friends are divded in the United States. 
When thus brought together with the desire to know more 
of the Lord, the little differences that have separated them in 
the United States have apparently vanished. One of the 
most interesting features of Woodbrooke has been the bring- 
ing together of Friends of various schools of thought from 
this country as well as America. 

“Next week we shall give an illustration of the new Holland 
House, which has just been built and presented by George and 
Elsie Cadbury as a further gift to Woodbrooke. It contains 
twelve separate student’s cubicles, each fitted up with heating 
apparatus, desk for study, bed, etc., and a common sitting- 
room. It is on the site of the little cottage which was called 
Holland House, by the first Warden, Joshua Rowntree, in 
reference to the presence of Dutch students. There is also 
accommodation for the Warden or one of the teachers, con- 
sisting of two sitting-rooms, four bed-rooms, kitchen, etc. 
Even with this increased accommodation, we would advise 
those who are wishful to come during the summer term to 
make early application. ‘The terms are £16 per term, and 
there are a considerable number of scholarships at the value 


| of £10 for students in this country, also scholarships for 


American students.” 


DIED. 


Braprorp.—At her home, in Fairhaven, Mass., First month 
26, 1907, Mary B., wife of the late William Bradford, in her 
eighty-first year. She was a woman of beautiful character, and 
her life was full of noble deeds. 


Coox.—At her home in Richmond, Va., Second month, 9, 
1907, Mary J. Cook (nee Whitlock), age 59 years; widow of 
the late Joel Cook. An earnest Christian, faithful in attending 
her meetings, and an officer in the Church. 


CrosMAN.—At his home, in Swampscott, Massachusetts, 
First month 30, 1907, John Henry Crosman, aged eighty-four 
years. He was educated at Friends’ School, Providence, R. I, 
and taught for a year in “Nine Partners’” School, New York. 
He has lived since 1852 at his late home, in Swampscott. He 
has throughout his life been a deeply interested member of 
the Society of Friends, and for more than half a century he 
has been a prominent worker in the meeting in Lynn. He was 
a public-spirited citizen and interested in all moral and relig- 
ious enterprises. 


Jonrs.—At her home in South Wabash, Ind., Second month 
8, 1907, Anna M. Jones, a faithful elder of South Wabash 
Monthly Meeting, aged 46 years. She was one of the most 
active workers in the meeting. She will be especially missed 
in Bible School and Christian Endeavor work. 


Newsom.—At the home of his birth, in Bartholomew County, 
Ind., Cader Newsom, First month 22, 1907, in his 8oth 
year. He was a life-long member of Friends. He said 
he was ready for the change, and fell asleep. 


Picxerr.—At her home in Kokomo, Ind:, Second month 19, 
1907, Nancy Pickett, aged 75 years. She was born in Rich- 
mond, Ind., a Friend, and for thirty-four years had been 
a minister of the Gospel. She labored and traveled exten- 
sively in the ministry for many years.’ She was a member of 
Union Street Meetingg. 


Ricu.—At Kokomo, Ind., Second month 1, 1907, Minerva 
Rich, aged nearly 64 years. She was a birthright Friend, and 
lived an upright Christian life. She was a member of Union 
Street Meeting, Kokomo, Ind. 


Varney.—At the home of her daughter, Eva V. Snow, 
Fullerton, Cal., Second month 18, 1907, Mary Stanton Varney, 
wife of Isaac B. Varney, aged 72 years. She was a member 
of the Society of Friends all her life, and died triumphant 
in the faith. 
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[Third month 


Not withstanding the unwillingness 
of Germany, France and Russia to 
discuss the subject of disarmament and 
the limitation of armaments at the 
coming Hague conference, it now seems 
quite probable that such will be the case, 
since recent happenings indicate that 
Great Britain and the United States 
will insist upon it, and it is not unlikely 


that some definite steps will be taken | 


by the conference toward disarmament. 
A recent bill in the English Parliament 
makes provision for limiting battle-ship 
construction “to conform to a possible 
action of the coming congress‘ of the 
powers on the subject of disarmament 
and the limitation of armaments.” ‘This 
stands in happy contrast to the recent 
action of our own Congress in voting 
appropriations for more battle-ships. 


For several weeks the Government 
has been examining bids from large 
contractors for digging the Panama 
Canal. 
been spent over the details of such an 
arrangement, and considerable feeling 
has developed among some of the 
ambitious contractors, and the final 
outcome of the whole matter has been 
the rejection of all bids. Last week 
the administration completely changed 
its plans, deciding to let Army engineers 
supervise the work. This puts the 
general management of the canal work 
under Government officials, but allows 
contractors to bid on specific jobs. The 
recently appointed engineer, John F. 
Stevens, has resigned, and three Army 
engineers, George W. Goethals, David 
D. Gaillard, and William L. Sibert have 
been despatched to Panama. 


The importance of every young per- 


A DIFFERENCE, 


IT PAID THIS MAN TO CHANGE FOOD. 


“What is called ‘good living’ eventu- 
ally brought me to a condition quite the 
reverse of good health,” writes a New 
York merchant. 

“Improper eating told on me till my 


stomach became so weak that food 
nauseated me, even the lightest and 
simplest lunch, and I was much 


depressed after a night of uneasy slum- 
ber, unfitting me for business. 

“This condition was discouraging, as I 
could find no way to improve it. Then I 
saw the advertisement of Grape-Nuts 
food, and decided to try it, and became 
delighted with the result. 

“For the past three years I have used 
Grape-nuts and nothing else for my 
breakfast, and for lunch before retiring. 
It speedily set my stomach right, and I 
congratulate myself that I have regained 
my health. There is no greater comfort 
for a tired man than a lunch of Grape- 
Nuts. It insures restful sleep, and an 
awakening in the morning with a feeling 
of buoyant courage and hopefulness. 

“Grape-Nuts has been a boon to my 
whole family. It has made of our two- 
year-old boy, who used to be unable to 
digest much of anything, a 
healthy little rascal weighing 32 pounds. 
Mankind certainly owes a debt of grati- 
tude to the expert who invented this 
perfect food.” 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


reason.” 


“There’s a 


A great amount of time has | 


robust; 


Name given by Postum | 


son learning some useful occupation, 
and learning it well, is forcibly brought 
to our attention from time to time by 
the scarcity of professional laborers. 
A good story is told by Henry Walters, 
head of the Atlantic Coast Lines. He 
was recentlly making an investigation 
of his lines, and found six locomotives 
steamed up, ready to start, at one 
round-house, without a single engineer 
in sight. He asked the foreman why 
the locomotives were not starting out, 
and was informed that the six engineers 
who were to have taken the engines had 
reported sick that morning. Somewhat 
surprised at this, Walters asked: 

“But are they really sick?” 

. “No,” was the reply. “They have all 
gone to the fair, and just reported sick.” 

“Why, then, don’t you discharge 
them?” was Walters’ rejoinder. 

“Because,” the foreman replied, “I 
cannot get six other men under the sun 
to take their places, and these men 
know it.” 

If Henry Walters made any sugges- 
tion that would get around the difficulty 
thus tersely put, it was not repeated as 
part of the story. 


A recent bill introduced in the New 
York Assembly calling for the appoint- 
ment of a commission to investigate 
the matter of abandoned farms and 
the depopulation of the rural districts 
of the State calls attention to a very 
interesting situation. The balance of 
population has been shifting for many 
years from the country to the cities and 
larger towns. In fact, this movement 
has gone so far that New York is no 
longer an agricultural State, either in 
the extent of acreage under cultivation, 
the value or volume of products, in 
relative capital invested, or in the rela- 
tive number of persons employed. The 
main cause of this is the lure of the 
towns. The opportunity for higher 
wages and fewer hours of work of a 
less laborious nature and the promises 
involved in the larger contact with life 
in the shops of the towns, not only drew 
the younger generations from the farms, 
but prevented labor from going to them. 
Inability to work the farms to their 
full capacity and the small profit on 
crops produced made the result inevi- 
table. The acreage of cultivation was 
diminished yearly until the stage was 
reached when not a farm in New York, 
outside of a garden market district, 
could be sold for a price which is based 
on its productive capacity. 
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DAWNLIGHT ON THE HEIGHTS. 


The lonely peaks of mountains catch 
the glow, 


When day's bright king first paints | 


the orient, 
And to the darksome, 
throw 


misty valleys 


The rosy light which he to them has | 


lent. 


I’en thus do martyr-souls serene and | 


high, 
Catch the first beam the sun of Pro- 
gress sends, 
And flash it where life’s darkling val- 
leys lie, 
And Ignorance her way in 
wends. 


sorrow 


—Romney Blakefield. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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ROYAL 


Baking Powder 
Absolutely Pure 


A wholesome cream of tartar 
baking powder. Makes the 
finest, lightest, best flavored 
biscuit, hot-breads, cake and 


pastry. 


Alum and alum-phosphate pow- 
ders are injurious. Do not 
use them. Examine the label. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO, NEW YORK. 


DpEstsSeeyg 


reliable 


If you want to grow vegetables or 
flowers successfully get our new 224 pp 


Garden Book 
Four colored plates and hundreds of 
photographic illustrations. When you 
are in the city, call for a copy—or 
write and we will mail it free. 


Henry A. Dr 
714 Chestnut Street 


eer 
Philadelphia 


DICTIONARY | 


THE ONE GREAT 


STANDARD AUTHORITY. 


Can it truly be said of any other book 
than WEBSTER’S INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY that it iss— 

The Standard of the Reyer and State Courts? 
The Standard of the Govt. Printing Office? 
The Basis of nearly all the Schoolbooks? In- 
dorsed by every State School Supt.?. Univer- 
sally recommended by College Presidents and 
Educators? The Standard for over 99% of 
the Newspapers? 

UP TO DATE and RELIABLE. 
2380 Pages. 5000 Illustrations. 
Should You Not Own Sucha Wook? 


WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY. 
The largest of our abridgments. Regular 
and Thin Paper editions. Unsurpassed for 
elegance and convenience. 

1116 PaGEs AND 1400 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Wnite for ‘The Story of a Book”—Free, 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., 
x SPRINGFIELD, Mass., U.S. 
GET THE BEST. 
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NOTICES. 


A public meeting for Divine worship 
is appointed by a committee of Phila- 
delphia Quarterly Meeting, to be held in 
the meeting-house at Forty-second Street 
and Powelton Avenue, on Sixth-day 
evening, Third month 8th, at half-past 
seven o'clock, to which Friends and 
others interested are invited. 


Examination questions on the course 
of study for ministers of Western Yearly 
Meeting are ready, and may be had by 
applying to Richard Haworth, Kokomo, 
Ind. The questions may be answered 

_with or without the use of the books. 


The annual meeting of “The Earnest 
Workers” will be held at 20 South 
‘Twelfth Street, Philadelphia, Third 
month 12th, 1907, at 8 o’clock P. M. 

Herbert Roswell Bates, of the Spring 
Street Neighborhood House, New York, 
will tell of his work among the people, 
which has proved so remarkably suc- 
cessful. 


We feel that we are unusually fortu- | 


nate in obtaining Mr. Bates, as we know 


of no one better qualified to talk of | 


settlement work. A cordial invitation is 
extended to all those interested. 


No one is useless in the world who 
lightens the burden of it for anyone 
else—Charles Dickens. 


Not only strike while the iron is hot, 


but make it hot by striking —Cromwell. 


COFFEE THRESHED HER 


FIFTEEN LONG YEARS. 


“Bor over fifteen years,” writes a 
‘patient, hopeful, little Illinois woman, 
“while a coffee drinker I suffered from 
spinal irritation and nervous trouble. 
I was treated by good physicians, but 
did not get much relief. 

“T never suspected that coffee might 
be aggravating my condition. I was 
down-hearted and discouraged, but 
prayed daily that I might find some- 
thin to help me. 

“Several years ago, while at a friend’s 
house, I drank a cup of Postum, and 
thought I had never tasted anything 
more delicious. 

“From that time on I used Postum 
instead of coffee, and soon began to 
improve in health, so that now I can 
walk half a dozen blocks or more with 
ease, and do many other things that I 
never thought I would be able to do 
again in this world. 

_ “My appetite is good, I sleep well, 
and find life is worth living, indeed. A 
lady of my acquaintance said she did 
not like Postum, it was so weak and 
tasteless. 

“T explained to her the difference 
when it is made right—boiled according 
to directions. She was glad to know 
this, because coffee did not agree with 
her. Now her folks say they expect to 
use Postum the rest of their lives.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read the little book, “The 
Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. “There’s 
a reason.” 


GROWING OLD. 


It ts not that our spirits shrink 

Because we near the river’s brink 
That rolls along the plain, 

And feel the breaking link by link 
Of love’s earth binding chain. 


| We know each link that’s severed here 


Strengthens the chain that. draws us 
where 
Sad partings never come, 
And past are every pain and fear 


In God’s eternal home. 


And if to feet grown weak and old 
Death’s turbid waters feel too cold, 
We know they’ll soon be past, 


| And in the warm and sheltered fold 


We shall be safe at last. 


But, O, to feel the weakening hand, 


| The brain grow slow to understand, 


The daily waning sight 
Oi eyes that once the distant scanned 
And faced the noontide light. 


To mark the weary, stumbling feet 
That- once were strong and sure and 
fleet, 
The quickly deafening ear, 
The heart’s slow pulses feebly beat, 
The spirit faint with care. 


To feel the failing hour by hour 
Of every high God-given power 
In which we took such pride, 
And know that life’s rich, precious 
dower 
Must soon be laid aside. 


But let us not, old friends, forget 
There is a dower more precious yet 
Whose glory will not fade, 
The life renewed when death’s 

debt 
Hath been forever paid. 


stern 


In realms we'll find once more 

Each power returned in tenfold store 
Never to pass away, 

And there, all pain and weakness o’er, 
We'll work through God’s long day. 

Annie Barnwell Morton, in Christian 
Observer. 


Life is not so short but that there 
is always room for courtesy.—Emerson. 


A man’s own good breeding is the best 
security against other people’s ill man- 
ners.—Chesterfield. 


Jim Jackson was brought before a 
Western judge charged with chicken 
stealing. After the evidence was all in, 
the justice, with a perplexed look, said: 
“But I do not understand, Jackson, how 
it was possible for you to steal those 
chickens when they were roosting right 
under the owner’s window, and there 
were two vicious dogs in the yard.” 
“Hit wouldn’t do yer a bit o’ good, 
jedge, for me to ‘splain how I kotched 
dem chickens, fer you couldn’t do hit 
yerself ef yer tried it fohty times, an’ 
yer might git yer hide full er lead. De 
bes’ way fer you ter do, jedge, is jes 
ter buy yo’ chickens in de market, 
same ez odder folks does, 
yer wants to commit any rascality, do 
hit on de bench, whar yo’ is at home.”— 
Exchange. ° 


and when | 


We sell only the very 
purest grass and clover 
seed. None better can 
be bought at any price. 
Try us. 

Our vegetable and 
flower are honest seed, 
at reasonable prices. 
We supply farmers who 
plant by the hundred 
acres, down to collec- 
tions for the kitchen 
garden. 

You will be likely to 
find in our free catalog 
\ information worth dol- 

\ lars to you. 


“4 J. J. H. GREGORY & SON 
® MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 


Purest | 


| Acker’s Wagons pass your door. 


Phone and Mail Orders Filled. 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK, UNDERTAKER 
1313 Vine St., Philadelphia Telephone 


S. F,. BALDERSTON’S SON 
Wall Paper and 


Decorations 
Window Shades [lade to Order 


902 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia 


JOSEPH G. FOGG 
Undertakerand Embalmer 


S. W. Cor. Sixteenth and Race Sts. 
Phone, Spruce 44-38-A. PHILADELPHIA 
Suburban orders promptly attended to. 


KITCHEN ODTEITS... 


For city and country homes 
ALL 


HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS 
J- FRANKLIN MILLER 


1626 GHESTNUT STREET 
Goods Delivered Free. 


All You Have Guessed 


about life insurance may 


be wrong. If you wish 


to know the truth, send 


for ‘‘The How and the 
Why.’’ 
by the 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


921-3-5 Chestnut St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


It is issued free 
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FINANCIAL. 
Our Customers 


3 5 Y E A R Have Tested 


lowa Farm Mortgages without a loss 


List issued monthly. Will mail to any address 
Home office established 1871. 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, lowa Falls, IOWA 
(Incorporated Capital $250,000) 


810 Hartford Building, Chicago 
501 JohnHancock Building, Boston 


Incredible 


Isn't it incredible that we could serve hundreds of investors 
for thirty-one years without loss or complaint, and fail to 
satisfy you? 

This unbroken success is founded on conservatism. We 
predicate all on safety. Write and inquire about our first 
mortgages, yielding six per cent interest net. 


PERKINS & COMPANY, Lawrence, Kansas 


C. P. PETERS & SON 


608 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILA. 


REAL ESTATE 
FIRE INSURANCE 
A share of young patronage solicited. 
Bell and Keystone Phones. Established 1886. 


The cost of inserting a one-inch ad- 
vertisement in ““The American Friend” 
is only $12.74 for three months, $21.84 
for six months, or $36.40 for a year, 
imserted every week. Correspondence 
with advertisers is solicited. 


THE AMERICAN FRIEND, 


1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SHOES OF THE SAFE KIND 


If you buy Shoes here, you have our as- 
surance that the leather is right, the style 
right, the workmanship right, and the 
price right. Some of our famous lines : 


Men’s Shoes at $3.50 and $4—Our 
famous ‘‘S. & C. Specials,’ the best line of 
Shoes at these prices in this city—best 
styles, best quality. Patent colt, box calf, 
gun-metal, vici kid. 

Boys’ Shoes, $1.50 to $4—The greatest 
possible value at each price. Strong and 
serviceable satin calf Shoes—$1.50. 
calf, Goodyear welts—$2.25 ; box calf, gun- 
metal and patent coltskin—$2.50 and $3 00. 
Oil-grain Storm Shoes—$3.00 and $4.00 a 
pair. 

Women’s Shoes, $3.50 to $5—Each of 
these is the best the price will buy : 
“S. & C. Popular’? — $3.00: “8. & ©. 
Special’’—$3.50; “‘S. & C. Haverford’?— 
$4.00; “SS. & C. High-grade’’ — $5.00. 
Many styles and various leathers in each 
of these lines. 

Children’s Shoes — Priced according to 
size and quality: ‘‘Special’’—$1.50 and 
$1.75 ; “‘Right-shape’’—$2.00, $2.50 and 


$3.00 ; “‘High-grade’’—$2.50, $3.00, $3.50 | 


and $4.00. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


Satin | 


| T. WISTAR BROWN 


Your 
money 
back on 
every 
rose that 
doesn't bloom 


GUARANTEED , 
TO 
B |e) O M This is the new era 


for lovers of roses— 
and for us. 


For you it means absolute and extraordinary success with roses. It cannot 
mean anything else; for we would be foolish to guarantee the ordinary kind 
of roses in this way. But C. & J. Roses are different. They are the product 
of 48 years’ experience in doing one thing well. C. & J. Roses are so full of 
vitality, vigor and vim that they’l] not fail if you treat them right. 


This guarantee is the seal and sign of the First-class Rose. It answers all questions 
and settles all doubts. 


Write to-day for our new 136-page Floral Guide, with full information about guaranteed 
roses, and hundreds of other choice plants, 


The Conard & Jones Company 
“‘Growers of the Best Roses in America’’ 
BOX X, WEST GROVE, PA. 


When in want of a first-class 


Half-tone or Line Engraving 
GO TO j 


COMMERCIAL PHOTO-ENGRAVING CO, 


William S. 
Yarnall 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 


N. W. Cor. {0th and Arch Sts. 118 S. 15th Street Philadeiphta 
PHILADELPHIA. ! i. 
CHAIRS Rushed gtsueo 


STENOGRAPHY s TYPEWRITING and Close 


TITIEOGRAPHING. Prices moderate | 


MARY M. KITE 


40% Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Sts, Pblic: 


{ Bell, Walnut 62-10 
\ Keystone Race 70-09 


Flats, Open Woven Cane, 


in 


UML i Id Star 
Si Wecan work genuine orimitation 


1880 GEO. W. BRENN 
1308 N. Marshall St., Philadelphia 


Telephones : Keystone Phone, Patk 52-78 D 


The Provident Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. Office, 409 CHESTNUT STREET 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging to the Stockholders c 3 . 


Insurance contingent fund, additional to reserve, excluding 
capital stock - < e 


Incorporated 


ASSETS, $75,429,478.34 
5,037,440.73 


s ° . . . 4 ‘ 7,505,533.56 
Third month 22, 1865. Charter Perpetual. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES 

MONEY ON DEPOSIT, returnable on demand, for ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, AS- 

which Interest is allowed. SIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, etc. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS. BOXES $5 AND UPWARDS. 


OFFICERS 
DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 
J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Asst, Trust Officer 
SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 
©. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 
DIRECTORS 
JAMES V. WATSON 
WM. LONGSTRETH 
THOS. SCATTERGOOD 
ROBERT M. JANNEY 
MARRIOTT C. MORRIS 


ASA S. WING, President 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 

JOS. ASHBROOK, V.-Pres. and Mgr. Ins. Dept. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY FRANK H. TAYLOR 

JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jr. 
JOHN B. MORGAN 

FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGE 


JOSEPH ASHBROOK 


RICHARD WOOD 
CHAS. HARTSHORNE 
ASA S. WING 


Chair Cane,Rattan,Reeds,Splints, | 


Woven Cane and Rushes con- | 
stantly on 4@> at the Old Stand. 


rush into chairseats. Established | 


And is empowered by law to act as EXECUTOR, | 
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y 
When I compare WV 
What I have lost with what I have gained, W 
What I have missed, with what attained, W 

Little room do I find for pride. \ , 


I am aware 
How many days have been idly spent, 


How like an arrow, the good intent y 
Has fallen short or turned aside. W 

W 

But who shall dare \ 7] 

To measure loss and gain in this wise? 
Defeat may be victory in disguise ; W 
The lowest ebb is the turn of the tide. W 
—Longfellow. v 
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Events and Comments. 


A pill proposing to give women the 
same right of franchise as that granted 
to men in England was prevented from 
coming to a vote on the date scneduled, 
and will probably not come up again in 
this Parliament. 


German archeologists are reported to 
have found the remains of an ancient 
city in the Island of Ithaca, which is 
supposed to date back to the Homeric 


Linens for the Bride 


Brides-to-be getting together beauti- 
ful linens for the new home will delight 
in these finest Irish, French and 
German Bed Linens. Some are 
hemstitched, some exquisitely hand- 
embroidered, adding a_ fascinating 
charm and exclusiveness: 

LINEN SHEETS—spoke-stitched 
hems. 
beds—$4.25, $6.00 and $7.00 a pair; 
for double and extra-large beds—-$4.75, 
$6.50 and $7.50 a pair. 

LINEN PILLOW CASES—hem- 
stitched hems, size 2214 x 36 inches— 
90c., $1.25, $1.75 a pair. 

LINEN BOLSTER CASES-hem- 
stitched, size 22 x 72 inches—-$1.00, 
$1.25 and $1.75 each. 


EMBROIDERED BED LINENS | 
—hand-embroidered and hemstitched. | 


Top Sheets and Pillow Cases to match. 
Sheets, 72 x 108 inches—$8.00 each : 
90x 108 inches—$9.00 each; Pillow 
Cases, 22 x 36 inches—$2.50 a pair. 
EMBROIDERED BED SPREADS 
— handsome designs in blind embroidery 
and eyelet work, hemstitched hems; 
for single or three-quarter beds— $10.50 
to $32.50 each; for double and extra- 
large beds—$5.00 to $40.00 each. 


STRAWERIDGE & GLOTHIER 


age. Remnants of walls, and of mono- 
chrome decorated earthen ware were 
found, as well as: a number of elab- 
orately ornamented vases. 


The new Russian Douma spent most 
of its time last week perfecting its 
organization. Feodor Golovin, from 
Moscow, was elected president. He 
belongs to the Constitutional Democrats, 
one of the moderate parties. ‘The other 
officers were selected from the Radical 
elements, and, on the whole, the Douma 
seems to be in their control. It is to be 
hoped that they have learned something 
by past experience, and will exercise 
moderation in attempting to carry their 
schemes into effect. 


It is reported that the sultan of Tur- 
key has prohibited the removal from his 
dominions of all archeological treasures 
and antiquities. ‘The decree, if persisted 
in, puts an end to all the great exploring 
enterprises of Americans, Germans and 
English on the ancient sites of Babylon 
and Nineveh. Had it been made earlier 
and been enforced, all the wealth of 
historic knowledge which has been 
gained since Layard’s time would have 
slumbered still in that ignorance which 
belongs to that decrepit anachronism, 
the Mussulman monarchy. 


The original manuscript of “Hia- 
watha,” written in pencil by Henry W. 
Longfellow fifty-two years ago, was 
recently exhibited in New York. lie 
is, with one exception, the most highly 
prized of the Longfellow manuscripts 
extant, the exception being “Evangel- 
ine.” This original draft of “Hia- 
watha” consists of between 350 and 400 
sheets, octavo size, closely written in 
the well-known hand of the poet. The 
pages are bound in tooled leather. They 
are excellently preserved, and look as 


| though they were written only a few 


months ago instead of more than half a 
century. 


One;of the most interesting recent 


experiments with radio-telegraphy is 
the transmission of music. ‘The feat 


| was accomplished by Dr. Lee DeForest. 


For single or three-quarter | Electric waves were transmitted from 


the T’el-Harmonic Hall to the Times 
building, in New York City. Dr. De- 
Forest has contrived an apparatus 


| which can be placed over the ear much 


like a telephone receiver, and the sounds 
are reproduced quite as accurately as in 
an ordinary telephone. The work of per- 
fecting the invention will be carried for- 
ward this summer, and it is not unlikely 
that we will be able to do long distance 
telephoning by means of radio-tele- 
graphy before many years. 


It is gratifying to know that the 
differences between the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co, and its trainmen, over the 
question of increased wages and shorter 
hours, have been adjusted without a 
strike. It is a favorable comment on 
the growing sanity of workingmen and 
their employers. During the past two 
years the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
have made a number of concessions to 
those in its employ with a view of 
avoiding differences. And the laboring 
men, on the other hand, have made a 
number of concessions, which show that 
they are ready to respond to fair treat- 


| ment. 


FOOD POISONS. 


cen} 


QO PER CENT. OF ALL DISEASES THE RESULT | 
OF UNDIGESTED PUTREFYING FOODS. 


Men of affairs, women of society and — 
children with active brains are too often’ 
sedentary in their habits, giving little 
time to exercise. ‘To this evil is added 
that of, high and irregular living—as a — 
result, the stomach cannot stand the — 
demands made upon it. The abused | 
and overtaxed stomach does not prop- 
erly do the work of digestion, food 
taken in ferments and the poison perme-— 
ates the whole system. ‘The body loses — 
in weight and becomes a prey for the 
attack of whatever disease it may 
encounter. 


Did it ever occur to you how busy 
that stomach of yours is? It only holds 
three pints, but in one year you force 
it to take in 2,400 pounds of material, 
digest it and prepare it for assimilation 
into the blood. No wonder it. rebels 
when overworked. We crowd it with 
steaks and pastry, irritate its juices 
with spices and acids, and expect the 
stomach to do its work. It can’t do it. 

All over the inner layer of the stom- 
ach are glands which secrete the juices 
necessary to digestion. ‘The entrance | 
of food into the stomach is the signal 
for these glands to do their work. The 
more the food, and the more indigesti- 
ble, the greater the demand upon them 
and upon the muscles of the wall adjoin- _ 
ing. 

Think of the tons of high-seasoned 
game, sweetmeats and appetizers 
crammed into this little four-ounce 
mill, and then wonder, if you will, why _ 
you are dizzy or nauseated or consti- 
pated. Don’t blame your stomach or 
curse your fate that you should be born | 
so unfortunate. Blame yourself and 
apply the remedy. ; 


First, get a small package of Stuart’s _ 
Dyspepsia ‘Tablets, taking one after | 
each meal and at bed time. They are | 
not a medicine, but a digestive. Your 
stomach is worn out and needs help, | 
not medicine. Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tab- 
lets will do the work that the stomach 
fails to do. ‘There’s enough power in 
one grain of Stuart’s Dyspepsia ‘Tablets 
to digest 3,000 grains of ordinary food, | 
so you needn’t fear that anything you 
eat will remain in your stomach undi- | 
gested. ‘ 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets will rout 
the poison because they remove the 
cause—food, fermentation. ‘They are 
nature’s own cure for dyspepsia. "The | 
host of troubles dyspepsia is father of 
cannot be numbered, for a_ healthy 
stomach is the source of all health, : 

Seize your opportunity before worse 
conditions confront you. Send to-day | 
for a free trial package of Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia ‘Tablets. They will bring 
your stomach relief. F. A. Stuart Co., 
83 Stuart Building, Marshall, Mich. " 

The 50-cent size for sale at your 
druggist’s. ‘ 


OST DELICIOUS, 

EARLIEST, progucrive “ne HARDY | 
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Wnuk MELONS, o29 on oS aeae 
Sample packet free to all. A. M. PUNDY,Palmyra, N.Y j 
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DOES OUR RELIGION MAKE ANY 
DIFFERENCE? 

The worst criticism that can be made of a man’s 
religion is that ‘it does not make any real difference 
in his life.” It seems to me,” says Prof. William 
James, in substance, “an incredible proposition that 
no concrete particular of life should be made differ- 
ent by a man’s religious belief.”” And yet there are 
persons all about us who could change their religion 
over night without having anybody discover the 
difference in their lives next day. The trouble is 
that such persons carry their religion very much like 
baggage. It is something “taken on” and always 
remains outside like a turtle’s shell, instead of being 
inside as the source and spring of all moral and 
spiritual activity. 

A little London girl, in a school essay, recently, 

said: “The only place in the city where you can see 
wild beasts is in the Theological Garden.” The little 
girl slipped up on her word, but she hit too near the 
truth. There are too many “theological gardens” that 
still contain wild beasts. We have not got all the 
snarl and growl out of our theology. There is still 
a good deal of the feeling left that a religious system 
is weak unless it is well supplied with teeth. _ This 
_ spirit of the wild beast in theological controversy is 
_ one of the instances where a “system” is “held” with- 
out any corresponding transformation of the life. 
_ The man is so absorbed in his “views” that he neglects 
to gain the spirit of life which would justify and 
verify the “views.” His religion has made a “differ- 
ence” with his “views,” but it has not made any real 
| a “difference” with his life and spirit. A very ignor- 
} ant city-child, whose mother had just received a new 
_ religious experience, said to her teacher: “I don’t 
_ know what’s happened to mother. She seems to have 
- got a new inside!” That is it. The woman had got 
4 a new inside, and that produced a new outside. Her 
religion made a “difference” and the child felt it. 
_ The simple people of the primitive days felt that 
} way about the disciples. “They took note that they 
ie had been with Jesus.” They had done more than get 
| __ views ; they got a new spirit which made everybody 
_ take note of them that something had happened. 


- The man who stands guard over the masses of 


immigrants pouring in at Ellis Island, recently. said 
to a visitor there: ‘This is a splendid work I have to 
do, to care for these poor people, and the best of it all 
is that they cannot even thank me.” There is a relig- 
ion that makes a difference. Contrast him with the 
ordinary “official” for whom immigrants are noth- 
ing but human atoms. You know at once that some- 
thing has come into that commissioner’s spirit that 
has made it like the spirit of the Galilean, something 
infinitely better than a theology which makes its 
owner hostile to his human fellows. 

Our strenuous President, in his Harvard address 
the other day, told the students that “the religious 
man who is most useful is not he whose sole care is 
to save his own soul, but the man whose religion bids 
him strive to advance clean living and to make the 
world a better place for his fellows to live in.” That 
is a religion that makes a difference, and it is the 
supreme need of our time to have men and women in 
our towns and cities who exhibit the kind of relagion 
that makes a difference. R. M. J. 


THE METHOD OF LOVE. 


Often after a prolonged struggle for reform which 
ends in apparent defeat there comes a disposition to 
abandon the fight or resort to violence, but such is 
not the method of love. Centuries ago the great 
prophet of the exile grasped the force of the true 
method and clothed it in vivid language. He saw the 
servant of Jehovah with his face set like a flint, stead- 
fast and patient. He likened him to a flail with 
teeth, mighty in preparing a road for advance. And 
yet, on the other hand, this servant is gentle and 
kind. A broken reed will he not disturb, and a 
low-burning candle will he not quench. In the midst 
of persecution he is calm and resolute, and, as a sheep 
in the hands of the shearers he will go, if need be, to a 
martyr’s death without a word of complaint. How 
perfectly our Divine Master fulfilled this method, 
and yet how imperfectly has it been carried out in 
Church and State. 

Not a few of us who may possess many Christian 
virtues have need to learn more perfectly the method 
of love. In spite of our efforts and prayers to down 
the liquor traffic, the saloon continues to thrive and 
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we are prone to “take a hatchet and smash” the bottles 
and glasses or chop the heads out of the kegs and bar- 
rels. Or, we may vote for good men year after year, 
only to see the other candidates elected. Such things 
have a tendency to dampen our enthusiasm, for right 
seems 


“Forever on the scaffold, 
Wrong forever on the throne.” 


And we sometimes try to make ourselves believe that 
good men should retire from the struggle. This 
should not be. Neither violence nor despair belong 
to the method of love. 

But these are not the only occasions which eall for 
this method. Often in a meeting or on a committee 
there are those who seem to hinder the cause by refus- 
ing to subscribe to the plans and opinions which we 
believe should prevail, and we are tempted to rule 
them out or quit. Now, it is not the part of a true 
disciple to acquiesce in anything which appears to be 
wrong, or neglect a single opportunity to advance the 


truth as he sees it, but, at all times, he should respect | 


the honest opinions of those who digagree with him, 
and his mind should ever be open to greater light. 


tion, or ill-feeling, should be the occasions which 
foster the highest Christian virtues. 

The method of love requires our constant effort 
and our best thought, not as things final or infallible, 
but as contributions to the great world movement. 


We should do everything in our power to promote the | 


cause of Truth, granting to our brothers who differ 
from us the same privileges we approve for ourselves. 

To do less is to neglect a duty, to do more is to 
miss the real meaning of the message of the Master, 
for, after all, the end to be attained is not the estab- 


lishment of our opinions and our plans, but that | 


Justice may prevail in society, and love abound in 
the life. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


We do not want to enter in any way into the con- | 


troversy over R. J. Campbell’s views, but we do 


want to stamp our approval on the noble words of R. | 
F. Horton, the famous Congregational minister. He | 
is one of the wisest leaders in the Church, and his | 


spirit on this matter is the right one. The passage 
quoted is from the London Daily News, which is 
owned by our Friend, George Cadbury: 

If Mr. Campbell is wrong, free ventilation of his views, 
brotherly sympathy with him, and affectionate prayer for him 
will bring him right. If he is right, if he is coming like Amos 
from the fields and the herds, untrammeled with the theology 
of the schools, to speak the new truth which Christendom is 


\ 


| by the Educational Board of the Five Years’ Meet- 
The very occasions which afford opportunity for fric- 
| which appears in another column. This is a very val- 


failing and fainting for, what more terrible mistake could 


Christian men make than to discourage, wound, and perhaps 


kill, this man of God, as the Pharisees killed our Lord? 
One thing is clear to me. Mr. Campbell gets the ear of 
that large class of thoughtful and educated English people 
who do not go to church or hear preaching. These unsatisfied - 
souls recognize in him an original teacher, who is making the _ 
Christian Gospel credible to this age. If I were able to help 
these men and women—if I could honestly say that I meet — 


their needs, and draw them to my church—I should feel 


justified in criticising my friend. But when I see that he is 
doing what I cannot do, reaching those whom I cannot reach, 
and bringing to Christ hundreds who will not listen to me, 
I can only pray God to bless him, and suspend my judgment — 
in all humility upon the novel statement of the old truths until i 
I have had time to examine and test it. 

I deprecate with all my soul not only the clamor against — 
Mr. Campbell, but the party spirit and theological sectarian- 2 | 
ism which would throw us into two hostile camps—the Old 
Theology and the New. 
reach truth in the shadowy spiritual realm, into which only 
fools rush with hasty confidence and dogmatism, nothing is — 
easier than to make parties and schisms, and to excite the 
ignorant fanaticism of narrow minds. That is the worst and. 
most fatal heresy of all. 


We want to call the attention of all our readers to 
the Educational Bureau which has been established ; 


ing. The particulars are given in the advertisement, _ 


uable undertaking, and it ought to prove a real 
assistance, both to teachers seeking positions and to 
institutions in need of teachers. 


For Tue AMERICAN FRIEND, 


PALESTINE AND THE WORK OF FRIENDS. 


BY ROSA Ee LEE. 


“Does it not seem strange that missionaries have to 
be sent to the very country where Christianity had its 
birth?” is a question often asked one who has just : 
returned from the land of the Bible. | : 

The majority of people in the homeland know | 
something of Palestine, but they do not stop to think | 


that most of their knowledge is confined to Biblical i 


history. 

In order to understand the conditions of the | 
people there to-day and to appreciate what Friends 
are doing for them, it is necesary to have a short out- 
line of what has happened to the country in the last 
two thousand years. 

The Jewish persecution arose in the time of the — 
apostles, and before the Bible history closes we find — 
the center of Christian activity moving westward, 
and at a very early date the church sent missionary 
contributions back to Jerusalem (Acts 24:17; I Cor. 
16; 1-3; Rom. 15: 26). 

Syria, which includes Palestine, is so situated that 
it connects three continents, Europe, Asia and Africa. 
With the desert on one side and the sea on the other, 


While nothing is harder than to | 


| a 
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we find a narrow strip of inhabited land, which has 
been called the “Bridge of the World.” 

Because of this position, it has always been a 
battleground of the nations. One writer has said, 
“Palestine has been but a door-mat on which the con- 
querors have wiped their feet.” 

A glance at the annals of the country shows us that 
from 
A. D. 38 to 66—Palestine, under Roman governors, 

had a time of turmoil. The Jews persecuted the 

Christians. The land was overrun by robbers and 

assassins, many with professed religious motives; 


A. D. 188—Emperor Hadrian rebuilt Jerusalem 

as a Roman city and placed a heathen temple on 
* Mt. Moriah. 

From A. D. 150 to 330—Roman emperors were 
friendly to the Jews and persecuted the Christians. 

A. D, 330—The mother of Constantine visited Pales- 
tine, made a search for sacred places, built a 
church over the place of. nativity at Bethlehem, 
and also one in Jerusalem over what was thought 
to be the place where Christ was buried. These, 
with various additions, stand to-day as the oldest 
Christian churches in existence. 


THE HINNOM VALLEY, NEAR JERUSALEM, 
Showing the city walls on Mt. Zion to the right and the modern city in the background, The road in front leads from the railroad station to the Jaffa gate. 


finally the hatied between the Jews and Gentiles 
culminated in war, A. D. 66. 
A. D. 70—Jerusalem was destroyed by Titus. The 
- Christians fled. Many Jews were killed and others 
scattered over the world. 
From A. D. 70 to 125—The Christian church grew 
in the West and the Jews in Palestine seemed to 
flourish. 
_A. D. 185—Palestine, under Bar Cochba, attempted 
_ to throw off the Roman yoke. They were defeated 
and the whole of Judea was made like a desert; 
_ 985 towns and villages burned, and 50 fortresses 
destroyed. 


A. D. 614.—The country was conquered by the 
Persian king, Chosroes. 

A. D. 628—Restored to the Emperor Heraclius. 

A. D. 687—Fell into the hands of the Moham- 
medans from Arabia, under Calif Omar, who had 
the large mosque built which now bears his name 
and stands on the site of Solomon’s Temple. 

A. D. 1077—Passed under the rule of Seljuk Turks, 
who persecuted the Pilgrims visiting the sacred 
places, and thus brought on the cfusades. 

A. D. 1099 to 1244—The land was held as a Chris- 
tian Kingdom, under the crusaders. 

The ruins of many churches and a few children 
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with fair skin, blue eyes and light hair remain 

to-day as evidences of this two hundred years’ occu- 

pancy of foreigners from western Europe. 

A. D. 1244—The country was conquered by Otto- 
man Turks. 

A. D. 1882—Palestine was captured by the Mame 
lukes. 

A. D. 1517—Recovered by Sultan Selim, whose son, 
Soliman, built the wall which at present encloses 
the old part of the city of Jerusalem. 

Since then other conquerors have tried to add Pal- 
estine to their conquests, but have failed, and she 
still remains under the hand of a despot, the Sultan 
of Turkey, who resides in Constantinople. Under 
this government, the people have been kept in a state 
of poverty, ignorance and superstition. 

The poverty is brought about by heavy taxes, sick- 
ness and the absence of modern improvements. A 
man’s crops, whether grain or fruits, must be divided 
with the soldiers, who often demand more than the 
government asks, because they, also, must make their 
living. <A tax of $2.00 per year is paid on every boy 
from the time he is enrolled, which is soon after his 
birth. A Syrian must buy the privilege to travel in 
or to leave his own country. Sickness is often caused 
by the unsanitary conditions of the home and a lack 
of knowledge in nursing. The wheat is sown by the 
hand, gathered with the reap-hook, tramped out by 
the cows, and ground in a hand-mill. Wool is twisted 
by hand and woven in an old-fashioned loom. 

Ignorance and superstition abound everywhere, 
and especially in the villages. This is due to the 
absence of schools and to the presence of false relig- 
ious teaching. 

In Palestine women have been kept as the slaves 
and toys of their husbands, who, as their master, 
could divorce them and marry again when they 
pleased. This has often been done when the wife 
bore only girls. The parents made the arrangements 
as to whom their daughters should marry, and stated 
the amount of money to be paid for them. They did 
not consult the wishes of the children, for often the 
little girl would be only eleven or twelve years old 
when taken from her home and placed under the 
control of her mother-in-law to work for her and her 
son. Thus robbed of home and childhood, she began 
her life of drudgery. 

But there is a brighter side to the picture. The 
land, which, at the close of the dry season, looks so 
barren and desolate, is, on the contrary, very fertile. 
As soon as the winter rains come the soft limestone 
turns to soil and vegetation takes on new life. It has 
been stated, by men who should know, that, under 
proper management, Palestine could easily support 
ten times the population there now. With the same 
climate and many of the same physical features of 
lower California, it could be made as beautiful as 
that land of fruits and flowers. 

The native Syrians are quick and intelligent, and 
yield readily to European influences and to Christian 
education. 


The customs, beliefs and lives of the people are 
slowly but surely changing. 

The Light of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, which 
shone first in Palestine, was driven out by storm.and — 
tempest with only a dim ray left behind, and this — 


was almost blotted out by theological disputes and - 


later covered up with the forms and ceremonies of 
the Eastern church. But this Light was not 
extinguished ; it was only driven to foreign shores, 
and, here it has proven such a help and blessing in the — 
forming of our nations and in the welfare and happi- _ 
ness of our people that now, after many years, we are 
carrying it back again to the country that gave it 
birth. ; 
(To be continued.) 


For Tue AMERICAN FRIEND. 


DECLARING HIS NAME. 
BY D. B. 


The three children were playing in the large, 
sunny living-room. Business and household duties 
occupied the grown-ups of the family, and the 
children grew large in their lone enjoyment of that 
big room. Alice and Ruth were at the real work of 
life, making and fitting doll clothes. Flossy was not 


old enough to use the needle, but she could mother 2 | 


and squeeze her pet kitten, Midge, and she could also 
spell out wonderful words and some sentences with 
her picture-blocks. They were religious children, 
orthodoxically so. In fact, the great living-room in 
which they played wore a seriously orthodox air. There 
was Quaker plainness and rather severe dignity in 
the furnishings and arrangement, and something 


made you feel on entering the room that you did 


want to change things a bit to ease and pleasé the 
eye: Just turn that table ’round or place a chair at a 
different angle, or push some other piece of furni- — 
ture into a careless or rather an unconscious attitude. — 
Every piece seemed to be consciously and properly — 
the preserver of fixed rules of arrangement. But — 
you were quite sure you had better not do so, for 
habit was so thoroughly marked that chairs might 
not be recognized as chairs save in their respective 
places. Doctrinal and religious books abounded on 
the book-shelves and religious periodicals piled up on 
the center-table. Religious controversy and discus-— 

sion, as well as exhortation and prayer, were com- 
mon to that room, and it was natural that the conver- 
sation and plays of the children should savor of the — 
same. “Flossy, do you love J-e-s-u-s?’ asked Ruth — 
of her baby-sister. lossy lifted her large, mild- 
brown eyes from her pet blocks with a look of some 
uncertainty at first, but which quickly settled into 
certainty and answered, “No.” “Oh, Flossy, it’s ” 

wicked not to love J-e-s-u-s! Now, don’t you love — 
J-e-s-u-s?’ But Flossy was honest and knew that — 
she did not love things which she did not know, so 
again she sweetly said, “No,” though she felt herself 
under the ban of a prevailing judgment. As the — 
older girls remonstrated and warned, the door opened | 
and Ruth, thirsting for greater victory, spoke up — 


\ 
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in tones that were supposed to add force to her 
words, “Oh, Aunt Kate, Flossy says she don’t love 
Jesus.” With smiles and a cheery interest in their 
play, Aunt Kate dropped down by them and asked, 
“Doesn’t my Flossy love Jesus?’ Quickly, the little 
heart looked out of the brown eyes and the little lips 
proudly said, “Yes, I love Jesus.” Ruth’s superior 
ability in spelling had completely hidden the mean- 
ing and the sound of the name to the little mind less 
world-wise than her own. And I was reminded of 
the select meetings, the committees, and the people 
in authority “who feel themselves equal to preparing 
lists of doctrinal questions, which shall cover the 
whole ground of religious truth, and which are 
declared to be essential to a living faith in Christ, and 
further find themselves able to pronounce sentence 
on all who cannot subscribe to such list as the finished 
truths, declaring them unsound in the faith of 
Christ and unfit in experience to lead other men into 
the knowledge of God. Much of our religious ortho- 
-doxy spells the name of Jesus so dogmatically and so 
confusedly that Christ Himself, in His beauty, in 
His living, comforting, saving power is not recog- 
nized therein. Brethren, it is not the doctrines of the 
atonement, resurrection, sanctification, miracles, nor 
* second coming which the world needs to have spelled 
out to it first. But the world and many, very many, 
church members do need to see and feel quickly the 
touch of the Son of God. The world has destroyed 
itself and longs for a present saving power. Church 
members have said their prayers and gone the round 
_ of their duties in an insecure confidence which no less 
needs the quickening, living sense of Christ in you. 
After all, life is the thing to live for, and real life is 
found in union with and faith in the living God. 
Jesus said, “I have declared Thy name unto them.” 
If His disciples, it is ours to declare God’s name and 
what He is like to men. How did Jesus do it? Not 
by spelling out a list of doctrines which men must 
subscribe to. One thing He asked of all, that they 
believe that God had sent Him, that God loved them 
as their Father, and that they bring all their lwes 
into the light and under the power of this confidence, 
And such as did this should know themselves made 
sons of God. 


For Tue AMERICAN FRIEND, 


AN UNPUBLISHED REMINISCENCE OF 
CAROLINE E. TALBOT. 


BY M. T. WILLIS. 


Having heard frequent expressions of disappoint- 
ment that the letters and diary of our dear friend, 
Caroline E. Talbot, were destroyed in the burning of 
her home, I have been asked to send the following 
sketch for publication, trusting that a fresh lesson of 


_ Abrahamic faith may be revealed to its readers, 
strong in its quality and effective in its results: 


This dear Friend, having as she thought, com- 
pleted a religious service for which she had been lib- 
erated, was turning her face homeward, when, during 


| the night-watches, she saw a locality before unknown 


and felt the Divine call to find the place and, if pos- 
sible, to hold a meeting. This extra journey would 
take her away from her home route and, remember- 
ing she had no extra money, her only thought was to 
borrow and return the same. Venturing to the room 
of her hostess, and asking if she might enter, the 
feasibility of reaching the place in time for an even- 
ing meeting was discussed. Her host, entering 
heartily into her concern, suggested sending a mes- 
senger in advance to make needful arrangements, he 
and his wife taking her by an evening train. 

At that moment a married son, living near by, 
entered the room, drawn thither by seeing a light in 
his parents’ room and, fearing some one might be ill, 
had come to inquire. The father at once suggested 
that this son should take a train nearly due to the 
town in question, find a suitable building, have cireu- 
lars printed and distributed, and make all things 
ready. This was accomplished with some difficulty. 
In the distribution of the notices, one was handed to 
a man, who, in a season of sore dejection and discour- 
agement had left his home with the one thought of 
ending his life, but, observing that a woman would 
preach that evening, he decided that he would first 
hear what she might say. 

The novelty of a woman-preacher brought together 
a large audience, several officials of different churches 
being present. Caroline Talbot chose a text of 
Scripture and, after speaking a few minutes upon it, 
she looked around and said, “There is some one pres- 
ent who is contemplating taking his life,” and, 
addressing herself to him, she warned and entreated 
until the purpose of his life was changed. Then, tak- 
ing up her subject where she had dropped it, the 
service was concluded to the peace of her own mind. 
The young man addressed at once rose to his feet, 
saying, “I am the one the sister has been speaking to 
and have the implements of death in my pocket.” He 
then told his story, his discouragements, the hard 
things that had been heaped upon him, and so forth, 
but that he now saw the better way and that life 
looked changed. Then rose another in the audience, 
confessing that he was in part to blame for the condi- 
tion the brother was in, that he had said hard things, 
censuring, instead of pitying. Others followed, min- 
isters confessing their failures and lack of brotherly 
love toward each other, and a season of genuine fel- 
lowship followed. 

Before leaving the house, a sweet-faced boy came 
up to Caroline Talbot with a sealed envelope from his 
mother, and this was found to contain just the amount 
of money to take her to her home. 

The above was narrated to Caroline E. Talbot by 
the writer with the query whether it was all correct. 
She answered, emphatically, “Yes, but that is not 
all.” Then she added, “After this I felt it laid upon 
me to visit Friends across the Atlantic, and after my 
meeting had liberated me, two sisters offered to 
accompany me, while I greatly desired that a way 
might open for my husband to go.” Just before 
the meeting that was to decide the matter of com- 
panionship, a letter of unknown authorship came to 
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hand, containing a draft of $400, and saying, it was 

for my husband’s expenses in accompanying me 

across the Atlantic. Caroline Talbot adding in her 

emphatic way, ‘‘I shall always believe that this 

came from the man whose life was saved.” 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


LICENSE OF LIQUOR SALOON 
UNCONSTITUTIONAL. 


Decision of Judge Samuel R. Artman, of Boone Circuit, 
rendered at Lebanon, Indiana. 


UNRESTRAINED TRAFFIC MAY BE TREATED AS 


NUISANCE. 


As a second reason why the court should not lay 
hands upon the saloon license statute, counsel for 
the applicant contends that to strike down this stat- 
ute would subject society to the innumerable woes and 
vices of an unrestrained liquor traffic, without any 


means of protection ; that, in such a case, there would | 


be no criminal law by which it can be suppressed. 


Admitting, but not deciding, this last statement | 


to be true, yet the position of counsel is not well 
balanced. The effect of counsel’s position is to main- 
tain that an unlawful business must be legalized 
before it can be suppressed. If it were legalized, the 
most that could be done would be to regulate and con- 


trol it as a lawful business, but, treating it as unlaw- | 
ful, it can be suppressed, abated, prohibited and abso- 


lutely annihilated, and this can be effectually done 
without any criminal statute. 

It is the settled law of the land that any occupation 
that naturally and inherently endangers the health, 
peace, safety, morals and welfare of the people is 
unlawful and a public nuisance. 

Wood on Nuisance, See. 24. 

State vs. Tabor, 34 Ind. Ap., 393. 

A public nuisance may be abated, under the civil 
law, by injunction, and, if the nuisance-keeper fail to 
obey the injunction, he must face the court for con- 
tempt. In all probability, their remedy would be 
preferable to criminal proceedings. 

So, this contention, in my judgment, presents no 
legal obstacle to an inquirv as to the validity of the 
saloon license statute, for common law prohibition 
can be enforced and society protected without a crim- 
inal statute. If a criminal statute be necessary, it is 
the duty of the Legislature to provide it. The failure 
of the Legislature to do its duty should not deter the 
court from the discharge of its sworn obligation. 


NOT A COMMON LAW PRIVILEGE. 


Is the licensing of the saloon business an invasion 
of the fundamental law? We have already deter- 
mined that a person can not engage in the business 
as an inherent, common law privilege of citizenship, 
because the business is treated as dangerous to the 
public health, public morals and public safety. We 
have also reached the conclusion that a license to 
engage in the business legalizes the traffic (if it can 
be legalized) to the extent that it authorizes it. Can 


the Legislature legalize the destruction of the public’ 
health, the public morals and the public safety? Can 
the Legislature make lawful for a price that which 
is unlawful, because it contravenes the fundamental 
principle of government? Surely not. . 


In the absence of a license, the police power of the ~ 


State regards any business, the inherent character, 
tendency and effect of which is to destroy the public 


health, the public morals or the public safety, as | 


immoral and unlawful. 

This is what the cases, heretofore cited, mean by 
holding that the right to engage in the sale of intox- 
icating liquors is not a common law privilege inher- 
ent in the rights of citizenship. 

It is not a right of citizenship, because, as the - 
cases hold, its existence is detrimental to society and 
is dangerous to public and private morals and to the 
peace and good order of society. 

This court might rest its decision of the case at 
bar upon the holding of the cases cited, that, the sale 
of intoxicating liquors is detrimental to society and 
dangerous to public and private morals, and, for that 
reason, is unlawful at common law. To so rest the 
decision, would, of course, assume that this holding of 
these cases is well founded. 

In order to disclose more fully the foundation for 
this holding, I quote from some of the leading courts, | 
as to the character and effects of the saloon business: 

Supreme Court of Kansas in State vs. Durion, 80 
Pac., 987: “The commodity in controversy is intoxi- 
cating liquor. The article is one whose moderate use, 
even, is taken into account by actuaries of insurance 
companies, and which bars employment in classes of 
service involving prudent and careful conduct—an 
article conceded to be fraught with such contagious 
peril to society, that it occupies a different status 
before the courts and the Legislatures from other 
kinds of property, and places traffic in it upon a 
different plane from other kinds of business. It 
is still the prolific source of disease, misery, pauper- 
ism, vice and crime. Its power to weaken, corrupt, 
debauch and slay. human character and human life 
is not destroyed or impaired because it may be sus- 
ceptible of some innocent uses, or may be used with 
propriety on some occasions. The health, morals, 
peace and safety of the community at large are still 
threatened.” 

Supreme Court of Iowa in Lantz vs. State, 2 Towa, 
164: “There is no statistical or economical proposi- 
tion better established, nor one to which a more gen- 
eral assent is given by reading and intelligent minds, 
than this: that the use of intoxicating liquors as a 
drink, is the cause of more want, pauperism, suffer- 
ing, crime and public expense than any other cause 
and perhaps it should be said than all other causes 
combined. Even those who are opposed to restriction, _ 
oftentimes admit this truth. Every State applies — 
the most stringent legal power to lotteries, gambling, — 
keeping gambling houses and implements, and to 
debauchery and obscenity, and no one questions the _ 
right and justness of it; and yet how small is the 
weight of woe produced by all these united, when — 
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| compared with Bae mane is created by the use of 
| intoxicating drinks alone.” 
| Supreme Court of Missouri in State vs. Bixam, 82 
} S. W., 828: “The evils that result from the use of 
| intoxicating lquors generally occur at the place 
where they are consumed, and the tendency to crime 
and pauperism follows in that place, and it can 
readily be seen why a Legislature would make a dis- 
} crimination between the burden on a business which 
| naturally breeds disorder, and which casts upon the 
_ general taxpayer an additional burden in the cost of 
prosecutions and increased police force, and a busi- 
ness which exports the intoxicating liquors to other 
States.” 
Supreme Court of South Carolina in State vs. 
| Turner, 1 S. C., 106: “Experience has demonstrated 
|} that the unrestrained traffic in spirituous liquors is 
dangerous to the peace and welfare of society, and 
therefore it has long been settled that the law-making 
_ power may throw such restraints around that traffic 
as in the judgment of that department of the govern- 
_ ment may be necessary to secure the peace and wel- 
fare of society.” 
Supreme Court of South Carolina in State ex 
mel. George Vs. Aiken, 26 L. R. A., 352:—“We do 
not suppose there is a more potent factor in keeping 
|: up the necessity for asylums, penitentiaries and jails, 
|; and in producing pauperism and immorality through- 
}/ out the entire country, than liquor, and yet it is 
}| argued that it is to be placed on the same footing with 
the breadstuffs and other ordinary commodities of 
life.” 
Supreme Court of Kansas in State ex rel. vs. 
‘ Crawford, 42 American Reports, 186: “Probably no 
}) greater source of crime and sorrow has ever existed 
than social drinking saloons. Social drinking is the 
evil of evils. It has probably caused more drunken- 
ness and has made more drunkards than all other 
causes combined, and drunkenness is a pernicious 
source of all kinds of crime and sorrow. It is a 
Pandora’s box, sending forth innumerable ills and 
woes, shame and disgrace, indigence, poverty and 
want; social happiness destroyed; domestic broils 
and bickering engendered; social ties sundered; 
homes made desolate; families scattered ; heart-rend- 
ing partings; sin, crime and untold sorrows; not even 
hope left, but everything lost; and everlasting fare- 
“well to all true happiness and to all the nobler aspira- 
| tions rightfully belonging to every true and virtuous 
} human being.” 
- Supreme Court of Indiana in 1855 in Beebe vs. 
: the State, 6 Ind., 542: “That drunkenness is an evil, 
Blsboth to the individual and to the State, will prob- 
} ably be admitted. That its legitimate consequences 
are disease and destruction to the mind and body, 
will also be granted. That it produces from four- 
fifths to nine-tenths of all the crime committed, is the 
* 
‘| united testimony of those Judges, prison-keepers, 
: 2. and others engaged in the administration of 
| ‘the criminal law, who have investigated the subject. 
} That taxation to ‘meet the expenses of pauperism and 
} crime, falls upon and is borne by the people, follows 


'@ 


fe 


as a matter of course. That its tendency is to destroy 
the peace, safety and well-being of the people, to 
secure which the first article in the Bill of Rights 
declares all free governments are instituted, is too 
obvious to be denied.” 


Supreme Court of the United States in Mugler vs. 
Kansas, 123 U. 8., 205: “It is not necessary, for the 
sake of justifying the State legislation now under 
consideration, to array the appalling statistics of mis- 
ery, pauperism and crime which have their origin in 
the use or abuse of ardent spirits. For we can not 
shut out of view the fact, within the knowledge of all, 
that the public health, the public morals and the 
public safety may be endangered by the general use 
of intoxicating drinks; nor the fact established by 
statisties accessible to every one, that the idleness, dis- 
order, pauperism, and crime existing in the country 
are, in some degree at least, traceable to this evil.” 

Supreme Court of the United States in Crowley 
vs. Christenson, 137 U. S., 86: “By the general con- 
currence of opinion of every civilized and Christian 
community, there are few sources of crime and 
misery to society equal to the dram shop, where intox- 
icating liquors, in small quantities, to be drunk at 
the time, are sold indiscriminately to all parties 
applying. The statistics of every State show a 
greater amount of crime and misery attributable to 
the use of ardent spirits obtained at these retail liquor 
saloons than to any other source.” 


CONDEMNED BY LEGISLATIVE ENACTMENT. 


The Legislature of Indiana has enacted its con- 
demnation of the business by requiring that the 
nature of alcoholic drinks and their effects on the 
human system shall be included in the branches to be 
regularly taught in the common schools of the State. 
R. 8. 1901, 5984 a. 


FRUITS OF THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC. 


It is not making the case too strong, to say that it 
is within the knowledge of every private citizen, of 
average information as to current events, that the 
business kills many, makes widows and orphans, fills 
almshouses, jails, penitentiaries, orphanages and 
insane asylums; that it frenzies the brain and directs 
the murderer’s hand to plunge the fatal knife and dis- 
charge the deadly weapon. 

The last sentence of the quotation from Crowley 
vs. Christenson, 137 U. S., will bear repeating: ‘The 
statistics of every State show a greater amount of 
crime and misery attributable to the use of ardent 
spirits obtained at these retail liquor saloons than to 
any other source.’ 


If the proposition that any business, the inhbtont 
tendency and effect of which is to destroy the public 
health, the public morals or the public safety is 
immoral and unlawful is sound, it must follow, as the 
day follows the night, that the business, which is the 
source of a greater amount of crime and misery in 
every State, than any other cause, is the most 
immoral and the most unlawful business that there 
is in any State. 
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This is an inevitable conclusion frorh the premise. 
Logic will lead to no other result. So that the ques- 


tion for determination may now be stated in another | 


form. Can the State sell the privilege or indulgence 
of producing the greatest amount of crime and mis- 
ery? The natural tendency and effect of the saloon 
business is dangerous and detrimental to public and 
private morals and to the peace and good order of 
society, and because of this fact it contravenes the 
fundamental principle of  self-preservation and 
because it does this, it is unlawful and does not have 
the inherent right to exist. It can not legally exist 
at all, unless the State can sell and delegate to it the 
right of existence. The State is organized for the 
self-preservation of its citizens in health, morality 
and safety. It is organized to enforce the right and 
prohibit the wrong. This is the paramount duty of 
the State to its constituent members, and it can not 
surrender the execution of it for a price. It is the 
imperative duty of the State to exercise the police 
power for the promotion and preservation of the 
public health, the public safety, the public and 
private morals and the general welfare. 

Blue vs. Beach, 155 Ind., 121. 

City of Frankfort vs. Irwin, 34 Ap., 280. 

By Section 1 of the Bill of Rights, it is declared 
that the State of Indiana was founded for the peace, 
safety and well-being of the people, and, by Section 
1, Article VITI, of the State Constitution, it is made 
the duty of the General Assembly to encourage, by 
all suitable means, the moral and _ intellectual 
improvement of the people. 


(To be continued.) 


Che International Desann. 


FIRST QUARTER. 
LESSON XII. THIRD MONTH 24, 1907. 


WOES OF DRUNKENNESS. 


Isaiah 28: 7-138. 
eae TExT.— Wine and new wine take away the heart. Hosea 


DAILY RBADINGS. 
Second-day, Third mo. 18.—Woes of drunkenness. Isa. 28: 7-13. 
Third-day, Third mo. 19.—The mocker. Prov. ¢ 1-13. 
Fourth-day, Third mo. 20.—Good counsel. Proy. 23: 15-25. 
Fifth-day, Third mo. 21.—Woe to the drunkard. Isa. 5: 
Sixth-day, Third mo. 22.—God’s punishment. Neh. 1: 


Time.—Probably about 725 B. C. 

Place.—Jerusalem, though the prophecy is 
applicable to the northern kingdom, as well. 

Kings.—Hezekiah, king of Judah; Hoshea, king 
of Israel. 

The twenty-eighth chapter of Isaiah is one of the 
most striking in the whole book—in beauty of style, 
strength of statement, analysis of character, and 
uncompromising truthfulness, it can hardly be sur- 
passed, 

The truths which it sets forth are just as applicable 
to the people and conditions of to-day, as they were to 
the men to whom they were originally addressed. 
The state of affairs in Jerusalem must have been 


very bad to justify the prophet in denouncing his | 


countrymen in such strong language; but that he 
was justified, there seems no manner of doubt. 


the people in the neighboring kingdom and states 
what will be the result there. . 
dition in Judah, and he uses similar language. He 
saw the danger impending and warned his hearers 
to take heed. The Assyrian, who was to be the 


scourge of Samaria, would descend upon Judah, and 


the only hope for the nation was in righteousness. 
“No prophet ever threatened judgment more inex- 
orable and complete than he. Yet, he never failed to 
tell the sinner how possible it was for him to be dif- 
ferent.” It is evident that the northern kingdom had 
not fallen when Isaiah spoke these words, and as 
Israel was carried away 722 B. C., Isaiah must have 
spoken about 725 B. C. 

7. “But these also.” The inhabitants of Judah. 
The Amer. R. V. makes the picture even stronger, 
“And even these reel with wines, and stagger with 
strong drink, they are swallowed up of wines, they 
stagger with strong drink; they err in vision, they 
stumble in judgment.” Could there be a more accur- 
ate description of the effect of strong drink physically 
and mentally? The men who should have been the 
leaders of the people in righteousness were guides 
into sin; wine, not reason or truth, is their master. 

9, 10. These verses are the reply of the accuser 
to Isaiah’s arraignment. Note the _ ill-concealed 
insolence of the words, “‘Whom will he teach know- 
ledge, and whom will he make to understand the mes- 
sage?” Are we infants just weaned? “For it is 
precept upon precept, line upon line, here a little and 
there a little.’ The words in Hebrew are short and 


simple and sound very much alike, so it is impossible | 


to bring out the full force of the intended scorn. It 


is somewhat as if one should say, “I am tired of this | 
continual dinning in my ears with such an a,b, ¢, | 
‘Be good,’ ‘Be good,’ ‘Be 


a, b,c, a,b,¢, as yours, 
good!’ ” : 

11. Isaiah now begins his reply to the mocking 
speech just quoted. Here the Revised Version should 
be followed. 
of another tongue will he speak to this people.” You 


have not heard the true prophets of Jehovah; now | 
strangers, the Assyrians, will speak to you, and you | 
will have to hear them, and their language you will | 
understand, for you will not be able to help your- | 


selves. 
12. “To whom he said, This is the rest, give ye 


rest to him that is weary; and this is the refreshing: | 
Jehovah has | 
offered you rest and refreshing, but ye refused. | 


yet, they would not hear.” R. V. 


13. “Therefore shall the word of Jehovah be unto 


them precept upon precept,” ete. You have scorned | 


what I have sent unto you, calling it fit for little 
children, now “by these irritating monosyllables of 
gradual penalty shall God instruct you the second 
time.” 4 
The application of the whole lesson to the evils of 
drink is so obvious that it needs no comment. 


[Third month — 


He | 
begins the chapter with a description of the sins of 


He finds a similar con- - 


“Nay, but by men of strange lips and _ 
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PracticaL THOUGHTS. 


1. “Preach the depravity of men, but never apart 
from the possibilities that remain in them.” Isaiah 
ft: 18, 19. 

2. God’s ways with men are mostly commonplace; 
that is the hardest lesson we have to learn. : 
He speaks “not in undue excitement of soul and 
body, not in the stirring up of our passions, nor by 
| enlisting our ambitions, not in thunder or in startling 
| visions, but by everyday precepts of faithfulness, 
honor, and purity.” 


Christian Endeaunr. 


[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New York Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR THIRD MONTH TWENTY-FOURTH, 1907. 


THINGS YOU HAVE LEARNED FROM 
NOBLE MEN AND WOMEN OUTSIDE 
THE BIBLE. 


I Thess. 1: 2-8. 
Second-day, Third mo. 18.—Noble Abraham. pe 18: 1-8. 
Third-day, Third mo. 19.—Noble Moses. Bx. 4: 18-23. 
Fourth-day, Third mo. 20.—Noble David. 1 Sam. aha Nee Os 
Fifth-day, Third mo. 21.—Noble Ruth. Ruth 1 
Sixth-day, Third mo, 22.—Noble Mary. Luke 1: ‘30, rie 
Seventh-day, Third mo. 23.—Noble Saul. Acts 9: 1-9. 

The word that is used to describe the characters 
we are to consider has been more fortunate than 
some of its companions. ‘‘Good,” for instance, has 
been much abused, and a “good fellow” may lack 
much that goes to make up real manhood if only he 
is complaisant toward his friends’ weaknesses and 
a ready partaker with them in their chosen diver- 
sions. On the other hand, we hear people spoken of 
as “good,” or “too good,” in a tone that implies any- 
thing but compliment. But of a noble man. or 
woman, we feel we need no definition, or at least are 
sure that those who call them so intend only approval 
and commendation. 


We do not always attain to what we admire, but 
it is always hopeful to find the power of appreciation 
and the spirit of. admiration of that which is noble. 
In fact, this may be said to be the one pathway of 
hope for us all—that there is in us some chord that 
is in unison with the divine, that the likeness to God 
in which we were created is still such a fact that we 
can be made to realize our relationship. And it is 
this realized and outwrought relationship that makes 
the nobility of men and women, whether in the Bible 
or out of it. 

If we should hunt for flaws in Abraham’s life, the 
honest biographer has furnished us with material to 
reward such a search; the one asset which he seems 
| to have possessed above his fellows is that of accessi- 

bility. God found him a man who could be got at 
| and whose mind was open to impressions. Abram 
leaving Haran was obedient, but he was far below 
the interceding Abraham at Mamre. The course of 
tutelage might have been shortened, so far as we can 
judge, if only Abraham and Sarah ‘had not hindered 
| _ their own blessing. Yet, what is that but a mirror 


of ourselves? But faith remained and grew until its 
full proof and flower at Mt. Moriah, where the prom- 
ised son was given a second time as from the dead. 

The examples that follow—Moses and David, Ruth 
and Mary—are brought before us in a setting that 
emphasizes the individual relationship each one had 
in the plans of God; but their lessen to us is largely 
lost 1f we fail to apply the method to the lives of the 
men and women of to-day. What God wrought 
through them was their work, but His labors are not 
done, nor are His methods changed. Human agents 
are still His instruments, and men are still respond- 
ing to His call and teaching. Nobility is still about 
us, veiled sometimes, but none the less the present 
manifestation of God if we can but read it. 

An oyster dredger on the Mississippi coast— 
uncouth and unwholesome in appearance, almost to 
repulsiveness—recently narrated to me his experi- 
ence in the great storm of September last. The 
water had risen around his rough little cottage until 
it was waist high to him as he stood on his door- 
step urging his wife to let him try to get her and the 
children to higher ground. She did not think it 
possible, and told him to go and leave them and save 
himself. “But, you see, I could not do the like 
o that;” so he stepped into the house, and as he did 
so the steps on which he had stood floated’away. The 
water still rose, and he and his eldest son broke up the 
ceiling and got the others into the space above. 
Again his wife urged him to go. “But I couldn’t do- 
it, mister. All we could do was stay there and trust 
to One above.” And so they stayed until the little 
shanty was swept down the stream and _ lodged 
between two trees, where they remained until all 
were rescued after hours of uncertainty. But had 
he not “won his spurs ?” 


The inward influences and illuminations which come to us 
through those who have loved us are deeper than any that we 
can realize; they penetrate all our life, and assure us that there 
must be a fountain of life and love from which they and we 
are continually receiving strength to bear and to hope—F. D. 
Maurice. 


_It is always safe to do right; and the truest expediency is 
simple justice—Whittier, 

There is nothing the unbeliever honors like belief —Phillips 
Brooks. 


Beware of trusting to Providence matters which Providence 
has plainly trusted to you—Agnes Morton. 


Love is ever busy with his shuttle; 
Is ever weaving into life’s dull warp 
Bright, gorgeous flowers and scenes Arcadian, 
Hanging our gloomy prison-house about 
With tapestries that make its walls dilate 
In never-ending vistas of delight. 
—Longfellow. 


Talk not of wasted affection! Affection never was wasted. 

If it enrich not the heart of another, its waters returning 

Back to their springs like the rain, shall fill them full of 
refreshing. 

That which the fountain sends forth returns again to the foun- 
tain. 


—Longfellow. 
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patching together other men’s writings and observa- 
tions, so much as will hold him speaking an hour, while the 
glass runs —Barclay. 


He from the pulpit for an hour will bawl 
His sermon, well and properly “prepared”; 
But not a whit is any yokel scared, 
He not a whit disturbs the drowsy Hall. 
The Squire, who—(like a prize ox in its stall)— 
Looked out the text, then at the preacher stared, 
Into the realm of Sunday Slumber peered. 
The Hourglass down, the Clerk rose with a drawl. 


A wheezing of the organ, and a trill 

Of psalmody; a crowding to the porch; 
A clearing for the Quality a way / 

Across the churchyard. And was this the torch 
Of worship, lit? Saints gather to fulfil 

Their Lord’s behest to meet, and watch and pray. 


AL, 


This is a divine and spiritual worship, which the world 
neither knoweth nor understandeth; which the vulture’s eye 
seeth not into.—ibid. 


The silence of the bare place was so sweet, 

Where many sat, feeling no call to speak. 

They’d been attacked by Persecution’s beak, 

Whose bodeful wings did at their dwellings beat. 
With Peace are shod the blessed Gospel’s feet. 

Yet, by all evidence of strength judged, weak 

Were these poor worshippers; both mute and meek; 
Not worthy recognition in the street! 


A row outside !—posse of pikemen stern, 
And musketeers with crafty magistrate. 
Burst in! Make havoc with the Friends ye find. 
King Charles need not suspicious or irate 
Become. From Quakers he has yet to learn 
True worship monarchs may not loose, or bind. 
—A. W. Webster. 


CGhings of Iuierest Among Ouraelues. 


John Chawner, clerk of California Yearly Meeting, has 
changed his address from 1072 Kulswood, to 763 Summit 
Avenue, Pasadena, Cal. 


A notice of the Friends Summer School of Religious 
History, to be held at Bryn Mawr College, the 14th to the 
22d of Sixth month, appears in another column. 


A. M. Hinshaw, Iowa Yearly Meeting, is engaged in evan- 
gelistic work in the limits of Sterling Quarterly Meeting, hay- 


ing been at Calvary Meeting, in Barton County, Kan., for the 
last two weeks. 


The Bryn Mawr Club, Chicago, has just secured between 
$13,000 and $14,000 to add to the endowment fund of Bryn 
Mawr College. The energy and devotion of this club is 
greatly to be admired and commended, 


We hope Friends will be well represented at the great 
National Peace Congress, which meets in Carnegie Hall, New 
York City, the 14th to 17th of next month. Judging from the 


information sent to this cffice, the program promises to be a 
good one, 


Oscar Roberts writes from Luipaardsvlei, Transvaal, South 
Africa, calling our attention to the fact that in an introductory 
sentence to the missionary matter published ‘Twelfth month 
6, 1906, we spoke of Eruwa as being in the Transvaal. We 
should have located it in Lagos Colony, West Africa. 


_ The “meeting for sufferings” of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing has published a pamphlet, entitled, “An Invitation to 
Attend Meetings for Worship of the Society of Friends, with 
a Few Particulars of the Manner of Holding Them.” It will 
be handed to visitors at regular and appointed meetings or to 


possible visitors, and explains the rather “unusual mode of 
worship.” 


| 


| Holmes’ poem, “God Bless Our Fatherland,” was read by 


| now making a crusade on bull-fighting. Also several anti- 


| having felt for some time a concern to visit this meeting, “ 
| labored in the love of the Gospel most acceptably. His min- 


| Spirit’s work was manifest. 
| ably quickened in its love and loyalty to the person of Christ, 
| and seed has been sown which will bear a rich and abiding 


; 


Our missionary, W. Irving Kelsey, from C. Victoria, 4 
Tamps, Mex., informs us “that the Mexican press is just | 


bull-fighting organizations have been formed. American tour- 
ists are among.the best patrons of this barbarous pastime. 
In some places they could not be a financial success were it 
not for the American contingent.” 


J. Arthur Wollam has just closed a three-weeks’ meeting 
at wrassy Run, Wumington Yearly Meeting. ‘The preach- 
ing was excellent and the attendance good. The spirit and |J 
methods of the evangelist were above criticism. In addition yf 
to general good effects, there were several conversions and 
renewals, and some additions to the Church will probably 
result. A few established Christians made very real and 
marked advance in spiritual life. 


Sterling Quarterly Meeting was held at Sterling, Kan., the - 
22nd to 24th ult. This is one of the smallest quarterly meet- =| 
ings of Kansas Yearly Meeting. It was specially favored | 
at this time by having L. Clarkson, Hinshaw, the general | 
superintendent of MKvangelistic and Church Extension Work, | 
present. His ministry commended itself to the intelligence © 
of the people, being of a highly spiritual character. Friends 
who are thinking of changing their location would do well 
to look this way, as the country is beautiful and productive. 


Bloomingdale Quarterly Meeting (Indiana) was held from 
the 15th to the 17th ult. The weather was most favorable, | 
and attendance large, considering the prevailing ailments. The 
business of each day was quickly dispatched in harmony. | 
Louis E. Stout, yearly meeting Superintendent of Evangelistic 
Work, was present and preached each day; also addressed the 
Bible-school conference, taking the parable of the good 
Samaritan for the foundation of his discourse. ‘The Academy — 


| Association, on Seventh-day evening, took on a new feature. - | 


The entire program was responded to by students of thirty — 
years ago, which was much enjoyed by the audience. 


_A ten-days’ series of meetings has just concluded at | 
Newberg, Ore. Charles Replogle, of Everett, Washington | 


istry was marked by a quiet, tendef, powerful setting forth of — 
the glorious personality of Jesus Christ, and hearts felt the 
strange, wondrous thrill of the Master’s appeal. No sensa-_ 
tional methods were used, but the living evidence of the Holy 
The meeting has been remark- 


harvest. 


Washington’s Birthday was observed in a unique and 
very fitting way by Pacific College. It was made the occasion | 
of the formal raising of a United States flag, which Joshua | 
L,. Baily had presented to the College some weeks previous. | 
A letter from Joshua L. Baily on‘his presenting the flag was 
read by Mabel H. Douglas. A short address on the history — 
of the American flag and its significance to us, as well as our 
duty as Friends, was given by Prof. P. K. Jones. O. W. 
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Prof. W. C. Woodward. Prof. H. D. Crumly closed the | 
program by a stirring plea in behalf of peace as held i 


SS 


Friends. 


A recent communication from Farmland, Ind. says: “A. 
revival is now in progress in Farmland particular meeting, 
conducted by the pastor, John L. Kittrell. ‘There have been 
more than 20 conversions already, and the meetings continue 
with increasing interest. Charles E. Hiatt and wife, from | 
Muncie: Ira Johnson, yearly meeting superintendent of Evan- _ 
gelistic Work, and Fred. Smith, of Spiceland, have all | 
acceptably attended some of the services.” 

usie Wagner recently conducted a successful meeting at 
Parker, Ind. A large number of renewals and conversions 


were reported, and several have applied for membersip with 
Friends. 


/ all denominations. 
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1 Tennyson Lewis, took an active part in all the meetings. The 
_ meetings which followed were largely occupied with preach- 
| ing. The second week, Virgil Brock, a young man, twenty 


| years of age, from another part of the quarterly meeting, 


assisted in the meetings, especially in the song service. As 
a result, between 60 and 70 were converted and reclaimed, and 
32 united with Friends. Other names will come before the 
next monthly meeting. The meetings were of great interest 
from the beginning to the close, and were largely attended. 

Friends in and about Van Wert, Ohio, are greatly 
encouraged. Several have recently united with Friends, both 
in Van Wert and at each of the three country points. ‘Tenny- 
son LewiS and family are doing pastoral work in town, and 
ohn McMillan and wife have charge of the country points. 
he C. E. and Junior Endeavor in town are enjoying a great 
increase in membership. 


T. H. and H. M. Jessup write from Hlmwood, Cal., from 
whom we quote the following: On Second month 22d, tne 
foundation of our church at Elmwood was begun, not in 
commemoration of the great “Father of his Country,’ but 
it is a sweet thought that it is so. 

Elmwood is a town situated on the Santa Fé R. R., 125 
miles south and east of San Francisco, in the fertile valley 
of the San Joaquin River. Within a year’s time the member- 
‘ship has grown to over 30, and others will be here after the 
‘school year closes. With a longing to gather in others and 
‘hold those who are here, we have organized for work. 
Thomas Armstrong, our yearly meeting superintendent, 
visited us in December, at which time we had a temporary 
}\ Organization. He had wonderful liberty in service with the 
| people holding two meetings, and conducted the Sabbath 

services, all of which were a great uplift to those who 
attended, which included almost the entire community. ‘The 
“next week Elwood Mills was with us, who spoke morning 
and evening with much earnestness. The unity of the differ- 
_ ent churches, as we have met to worship, has been something 
| beautiful. This, we consider, has been a blessing to us all, and 

think it fruitful for good. The Christian denomination has 
| bought the building in which we have been holding our meet- 
ings, and we thought the time had come for action on our 
part. The congregation also was outgrowing the accommo- 
_ dations of the old building. We will, it is hoped, be worship- 
ing in our own house in a short time. We have a temperance 
- community, which is building up fast with people of nearly 
With good land and reasonable prices 
and with abundance of irrigation water, the country will, with 
' the hundreds of acres of fruit trees and grape vineyards being 
put out, blossom as the rose. May the vineyard of the Lord 
also be fruitful. 


The remodeled Denver Friends’ church building was dedi- 
cated at the eleven o’clock meeting on Sabbath, Second 
_ month 24th. The Penn College board very generously arranged 
for President Rosenberger to stop at Denver to attend the 
service on his wav to California. He preached the dedication 
“sermon, and his beautiful message on “Worship” was very 
helpful and inspiring. His presence and service were greatly 
appreciated by the large audience, which completely filled the 
house, and especially by the members, who have borne the 
' burden and responsibility of the work. ‘There were many 
Penn graduates and old students in the audience, to whom 
the service was very interesting and precious. 
The addition to the building provides a well-lighted Sunday- 
school primary room, a ubrary-room, a pleasant basement- 
' room for Sunday-school and social uses, a well-furnished 
-toilet-room, and a furnace by which the whole building is 
heated. The work was done at a cost of $900.00, only $400.00 
_ of which had been provided. ‘The committee in charge of the 
| building work had asked Chas. E. Lewis, of Paoni, Colo., to 
request subscriptions, at the close of the dedication service, to 
“cover the remaining $500.00. In a brief way, at the close of 
_ President Rosenberger’s sermon, he presented to the audi- 
' ence the nature and purpose of the work, and asked for sub- 
“scriptions to cover the deficit. In opening the subscription, he 
“announced the generous gift of $100.00 to the work from the 
| pastor, George D. Weeks and his wif, and the people, 
‘responded joyfully with a willingness rarely seen on such 
occasions. In fifteen minutes the amount was more than 
subscribed. It was a day long to be remembered by Denver 
| Friends, and closed with a lecture by President Rosenberger 
On his visit to Palestine. In this meeting, also, the president 
| was ereeted by a large and appreciative audience, who listened 
ae great interest to his address of an hour and a half. 
' Many words of appreciation were heard. 


Cox.—To Joseph D. and Mary Riddick Cox, at High 
Point, N. C., Third month 4, 1907, a son, Joseph John. 


Gretst.—To Alva O. and Helen M. Greist, Chicago, Ill, on 
First month 18, 1907, a son, Alva O. Greist, Jr. 


MARRIED. 


Mappock—Humricuousr.—At St. Joseph, Ill, Second 
month 24, 1907, Edward Maddock and Josephine Humrichouse. 
Both parties are members of Stanton Monthly Meeting, 
Champaign County, Ill. 


DIED. 


Apams.—At the home of her daughter, in Watertown, N. 
Y., Second month 17, 1907, Cynthia Adams, aged eighty years. 
The deceased was very active in a number of church activities ; 
for many years she was president of the W. C. T. U. Twenty- 
two children were sent from her home to school. She was the 
founder of the Bible school in her particular meeting, and she 
conducted one in her own home for several years. She was 
an elder in the meeting for a number of years. 


Brarp.—At Kokomo, Ind., Second month 13, 1907, Sarah 
Beard, in her 96th year. She was a birthright Friend, and 
had been an invalid for over 19 years, the result of a fall. 
She was a faithful Bible student, and a wise counsellor in 
the Church. She was born at Waynesville, O. 


Bonp.—At Iowa Falls, Second month 23, 1907, Silas W. 
Bond, in his ninety-seventh year. In 1835 he was married in 
Wayne County, Ind., to Rebecca Williams, who survives him. 
They recently celebrated the seventy-second anniversary of 
their marriage. The deceased was a birthright member of 
Friends, and lived a consistent Christian life, honored by all 
who knew him. 


Haprtry.—At her home, in Stuart, Iowa, Second month 12, 
1907, Mary M., widow of the late Simeon W. Hadley, in her 


sixty-eighth year. She was the daughter of Evan S. and 
Nancy Moorman Griffith. She has been a member with 
Friends, and a devoted Christian since early childhood. She 


was one of the “shut-ins” for many years, but always had 
words of counsel to all who came to her home. 


Hunnicurr.—At the home of his son-in-law, Albert J. 
Jessup, near Economy, Ind., First month roth, 1907, John 
T. Hunnicut, in his 91st year. Although born in Prince 
George County, Va., he was for more than seventy years a 
beloved member of Springfield Monthly Meeting, Ind. 


Hunt—At Sterling, Kas., Second month 27, 1907, Ann 
Hunt, daughter of Robert and Ruth Hunt, in her seventy- 
fourth year. The deceased was a much-beloved member and 
elder of Sterling Monthly Meeting, faithful in life, triumphant 
in death. 


Trwin.—At her and her sister’s home, Lick Run Mills, Pa., 
First month 11, 1907, Mary A. Irwin. ‘The deceased was an 
esteemed member of Curwensville Monthly Meeting. Her 
broad sympathy in church work and in the W. C. T. U. 
endeared her to many. 


Taper.—At his home, in Vassalboro, Maine, Second month, 
24, 1907, Henry ‘Taber, aged nearly eighty-eight years. 
Throughout: his long life he was a valued member of the 
Society of Friends, a consistent Christian, and for many years 
an elder. 


TuomaAs.—At Fairmount, Ind., Second month 24, 1967; Eli 
Thomas, son of Amos and Nancy Thomas, in his thirty-ninth 
year. ‘The deceased was a member of Fairmount Monthly 
Meeting; leaves a widow and five young children, 


Wat.—At Stafford, Kas., Second month 7, 1907, Alson R. 
Wall, in his 80th year. ‘The deceased was a recorded minister. 


Wooparp.—At his home, near Bloomingdale, Ind., Second 
month 24, 1907, Duncan Woodard, aged fifty-nine years. He 
was a sincere Christian, quiet and unassuming; a useful mem- 
ber in the church, being an elder and Sabbath-school teacher 
at the time of his death. 
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The Salvation Army has a peculiar 
faculty for looking after the extreme 
classes of society. Their work for those 
in destitute circumstances, their care of 
the insane, for those in prisons and like 
classes, are well known. ‘They now pro- 
pose to establish an anti-suicide bureau 
in all the large centers of population. 
The plan is, briefly, to form a center or 
station, supplied with funds 
equipped with the machinery of phil- 
anthropy, in charge of tactful officials, 
who will supply the means and encour- 
agement to divert persons bent upon 
self-destruction from their purpose. The 
officials will reason with the wretched 
and desperate, and place them on the 
path to self-support or in the way of 
alleviating their misery, whether of mind 
or body. A similar undertaking was 
tried in Cincinnati sometime ago by 
courageous philantropists, but it failed, 
because those reached were scheming 
imposters rather than those really in 
despair. Men who are _ desperate 
enough to kill themselves are not, as a 
rule, in a frame of mind which would 
induce them to seek paliation; but we 
know of no organization better fitted for 
this difficult undertaking tnan the Salva- 
tion Army. 


Some students of household econ- 
omy have been recently projecting 
schemes of co-operation, which will 
remove some of the perplexing and 
undesirable features connected with 
housekeeping. A Prof. Otto Fick, from 
Copenhagen, has recently come to this 
country to inaugurate what he considers 
a practical way out. All that is 
required is the building of co-operative 
flat houses, each not less than five stor- 
ies high, and to contain not less than 


AS TO FLAVOR 
FOUND HER FAVORITE AGAIN. 


A bright young lady of the Buckeye 
State tells how she came to be acutely 
sensitive as to the taste of coffee: 

“My health had been very poor for 
several years,” she says, “I loved coffee 
and drank it for breakfast, but only 
learned by accident, as it were, that it 
was the cause of the constant, dreadful 
headaches from which I suffered every 
day, and of the nervousness that drove 
sleep from my pillow and so deranged 
my stomach that everything I ate gave 
me acute pain. 

“My condition finally got so serious 
that I was advised by my doctor to go to 
a hospital. I went to one of the largest 
in Detroit. There they gave me what I 
supposed was coffee, and I thought it 
was the best I ever drank? but I have 
since learned it was Postum. I gained 
rapidly and came home in four weeks. 

“Somehow the coffee we used at home 
didn’t taste right when I got back. I 
tried various kinds, but none tasted as 
good as that I drank in the hospital, and 
all brought back the dreadful headaches 
and the ‘sick-all-over’ feeling. At last 
one day I got a package of Postum Food 
Coffee, and the first taste of it I took T 
said, ‘that’s the good coffee we had in 
the hospital ? TJ have drank it ever since, 
three times a day, and eat Grape-Nuts 
for my breakfast. I have no more head- 
aches, and feel better than I have for 
years.” Name given by the Postum Co.. 
Battle Creek,-Mich. “There’s a reason.”! 


and | 


25 families. Most of the flats will be 
three-room affairs, all the cooking to be 
done in a big central kitchen. The com- 
pany owning the building will keep a 
corps of servants to supply all the ser- 
vice required by tenants. Meals are sent 
to each family by a dumbwaiter. Cap- 
ital is to be provided by the subscription 
of the tenant to a certain amount of the 
company’s stock—about as much as the 
rent would amount to. In each proposed 
building there is to be a kindergarten 
in which children may be left while 
parents go out. The plan would, it is 
said, make the cost of living 20 per 
cent. lower than at present. Professor 
Fick has been instrumental in starting 
up co-operative flats in Copenhagen and 
Stockholm. We will not venture a pre- 
diction as to the outcome of this 
scheme; but this much seems quite cer- 
tain, changes toward co-operative house- 
keeping are likely to become more pre- 
valent in the near future. 


The Inter-Synodical Convention — of 
men of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States met in Omaha, Neb., 
recently with more than 1,000 delegates 
present. Their action concerning mis- 
sionary efforts is suggestive. They 
declare it to be their judgment that the 
number of human beings in non-Chris- 
tian lands for which the Presbyterian 
Church is directly responsible in the 
work of evangelization in this genera- 
tion is approximately 100,000,000. A\so, 
that their foreign missionaries, native 
pastors, Bible women and_ teachers, 
ought to be increased, in the immediate 
future, until it reaches the number of 
one worker for each 25,000 unevangel- 
ized persons. This would mean for 
them 4,000 American missionaries, or 
about five times as many as they now 
have. It is their judgment that not less 
than $6,000,000 a year should be their 
appropriation for mission work. In 
order to meet this demand, they believe 
that churches should strive for an aver- 
age contribution of $5.00 per member. 


Their resolutions closed with the follow- | 


ing: “Recoc—izing that the successful 
accomplishment of this project involves 
not only the expenditure of wealth, but 
also of lives, we set ourselves to pray 
that the Holy Spirit of God may choose 


and send consecrated men and women | 


into this work of foreign missions in 


suthcient numbers to secure the evan- | 


gelization of the world in this genera- 
tion.” 


A CAPITOL JOKE. 


“John, dear,” said the wife, coax- 
ingly, “instead of buying an expensive 


ready-made dress I could get the mate- | 


rial for $20. Isn’t that a capital idea?” 


“Tf that’s all a new dress would cost, 


go ahead,” replied the faithful John. 

A little later he was scanning the bill, 
which mentioned $24 for making, $29 
for lace, $6 for buttons; and $11 for 
findings. 

“When you spoke of a ‘capital idea,’ ” 
he commented reproachfully, “I did 
not suppose that you meant the Harris- 
burg Capitol idea.”—Coast Seaman’s 
Journal. 


Self-control, I say, is the root of all 
virtue. It is at the very centre of char 
acter.—King. 


ROYAL | 


BAKING POWDER 


Imparts that peculiar light- 
ness, sweetness, and flavor 
noticed in the finest cake, 
biscuit, rolls, crusts, etc., 
which expert pastry cooks 
declare is unobtainable by 
the use of any other leav- 
ening agent. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., N. Y. 


FRIENDS 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


A Teachers Agency for Friends has 

been organized by the Board of 
Education of the Five Years Meet- 
ing. This agency willassist teachers 
seeking positions and employers seek- 
ing teachers. There will be no charge 
for services rendered except that 
teachers who join the Agency will 
pay a fee of $2.00 to cover cost of 
clerical work and postage. Com- 
munications should be addressed to 


ROBERT L. KELLY, President, 
Earlham College, 


Richmond, Indiana 


The Commercial Gredit 


of a firm is enhanced by 


insurance on the life of 
each member for the 
benefit of the survivors. 


Is your credit thus but- 
tressed ? dp of ae 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


921-3-5 Chestnut St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


St. Patrick’s Day Novelties q 
3cts. to $1.00—Ackers 
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FOR THE AMERICAN FRIEND. 
A MESSAGE. 


Joy follows sorrow, 
Rest follows pain, 
In God’s to-morrow 
All is made plain. 


Clouds that envelop, 
Touched by the sun, 

Rise into glory, 

, When day is done. 


Out of night’s darkness 
Stars brightly shine; 

Thus, to the trusting soul, 
Comes light divine. 


Life is a parable, ° 
And, rightly read, 

We can accept it, 
Feeling no dread. 


He who created 
Can keep to the end, 
Our Savior, Redeemer, 
Deliverer and Friend. 
Alix. 


“Mix together the flour of love made 
from the whole kernel, giving the all-in- 
‘clusive flavor and quality ; the leaven of 
spirit, the salt of comon sense; the water 
of life appreciated. Let them rise in the 
encouraging atmosphere of patience. 
Knead and mould in the silence. Butter 
with cheerfulness, and serve to the entire 
family.” 


_ When one begins to turn in bed, it 
is time to turn out.—Wellington. 


THE WHOLE FAMILY. 


MOTHER FINDS A FOOD FOR GROWN-UPS AND 
CHILDREN AS WELL. 


Food that can be eaten with relish 
and benefit by the children as well as 
the older members of the family, makes 
a pleasant household commodity. 

Such a food is Grape-Nuts. It not 
only agrees with and builds up children, 
but older persons who, from bad habits 
of eating have become dyspeptics. ° 


A Philadelphia lady, after being bene- | 


fited herself, persuaded her husband to 
try Grape- Nuts for stomach trouble. 
She writes: 


“About eight years ago I had a severe | 


attack of congestion of stomach and 
bowels. From that time on, I had to be 
very careful about eating, as nearly every 
_kind of food then known to me, seemed 
to cause pain. 

“Four years ago I commenced to use 
Grape-Nuts. I grew stronger and better 
and from that time I seldom have been 
without it; have gained in health and 
‘strength, and am now heavier than I 
ever was. 

_“My husband was also in bad condi- 
tion—his stomach became so weak that 
he could eat hardly anything with com- 
fort. I got him to try Grape-Nuts and 
he soon found his stomach trouble had 
‘disappeared. 

“My girl and boy, three and nine years 
old, do not want anything else for break- | 
| fast but Grape-Nuts and more healthy | 
children cannot be found.” Names given 

' by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
| Read the little booklet, 
' Wellville,” in pkgs. “There’s a reason.” 


| 


“The Road to | 
| —Addison. 


| at Bryn 


| World’s 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging to the Stockholders . 5 ° 

Insurance contingent fund, Sel 4 Seca excluding, 
capital stock . A ‘ 
Titorporaied, Third month 22, 1865. Oharter Perot unl) 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES 
MONEY ON DEPOSIT, returnable on demand, for 
which Interest is allowed. 


The Provident Life and Trust Co. 


QF PHILADELPHIA. Office, 409 CHESTNUT STREET 


ASSETS, $75,429,478.34 
5,037,440.73 


7,505,533.56 
And is empowered by law to act as EXECUTOR, 


ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, AS- 
SIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ete. 


All Trust Fundsand Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS. 


BOXES $5 AND UPWARDS. 


OFFICERS 


ASA S. WING, President 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 

JOS. ASHBROOK, V.-Pres. and Mgr. Ins. Dept. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 


DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 

J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Asst, Trust Officer 
SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 

0. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY 
T. WISTAR BROWN 
RICHARD WOOD 
CHAS. HARTSHORNE 
ASA S. WING 


NOTICES. 
To Sunday-school Workers throughout 
the World: Christian Greeting: 

The Executive Committee of the 
Fifth Sunday-school Conven- 
tion, American Section, earnestly invites 
Sunday-school workers in all lands to 
unite in observing Sunday, Fifth month 
19, 1907, as World’s Sunday-school 
Day by engaging in private and public 
prayer as occasion may offer for Sun- 
day-schools throughout the world, and 


especially for the World’s Fifth Sunday-* 


school Convention, which will then be 
in session in the city of Rome. 

Ministers are asked to preach a 
special sermon, placing fresh emphasis 
upon the Sunday-school as a most prom- 
ising field for Evangelization and char- 
acter building. 

A universal compliance with this sug- 
gestion will make this the greatest day 
in the history of the Sunday-school. Not 
all may go to Rome, but each one may 
have a share in promoting the cause 
which the convention represents. 

By direction of the committee. 

Gro. W. Baitey, 
Chairman. 
N. HartsHorn, 
Secretary. 


Wo. 


A session of the Friends Summer 
School of Religious History will be held 
Mawr College, Sixth month 
14 to 22, 1907. There will be two morn- 
ing courses of lectures, one on the 
“Religious Message of the Bible,’ and 
the other on the “Mystical Movements 
in Church History.” A Bible class will 
also be held each morning. Out-door 


| conferences on Quaker problems and on 
| teaching religion to children will form 


| 


important features of the school. A 
course of evening lectures by eminent 
speakers is also ‘being arranged. The 
expense will be $1.25 per day, or $1o for 
the whole time, for each person. Appli- 
cation for rooms should be made to 
Grorcr A. Barton, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


There is no real life but cheerful life. 


JAMES V. WATSON 
WM, LONGSTRETH 
THOS. SCATTERGOOD 
ROBERT M. JANNEY 
MARRIOTT O. MORRIS 


FRANK H. TAYLOR 

JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jr. 
JOHN B. MORGAN 

FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGE 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK 


PEERS SEED} 


reliable 


If you want to grow vegetables or 
flowers successfully get our new 224 pp 


Garden Book 
Four colored plates and hundreds of 
photographic illustrations. When you 
are in the city, call for a copy—or 
write and we will mail it free. 
y A. Dre 


He 
714 Chestnut Street © Philadelphia 


The cost of inserting a one-inch ad- 
vertisement in ‘“‘The American Friend” 
is only $12.74 for three months, $21.84 
for six months, or $36.40 for a year, 
inserted every week. Correspondence 
with advertisers is solicited. 


THE AMERICAN FRIEND, 


1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


When in want of a first-class 


Half-tone or Line Engraving 
GO TO 
COMMERCIAL PHOTO-ENGRAVING CO. 
N. W. Cor. 10th and Arch Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


The greatest work has always gone 
hand in hand with the most fervent 
moral purpose.—Sidney Lanier. 


Manners must adorn knowledge and 
smooth its way through the world.— 
Chesterfield. 
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LOGAN TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


NOW OPEN FOR BUSINESS 


OFFICERS 

Rowland Comly, 
President 

Hugh Mcllvain, 
tst Vice-Pres. 


Richard S. Dewees, 
2d Vice-Pres 


Walter H. Lippincott, 
3d Vice-Pres. 
William Bradway. 
Trust Officer, 
and Sec’y Treas. 


Capital, $500,000 


Bell, Spruce 5270 


Receives Money on Deposit 
Executes Trusts 
Manages Real Estate 


JOSEPH T. BUNTING, Solicitor 


DIRECTORS 


J. Gibson McTlvain 
David L. Lukens 
Richard S. Dewees 
Joseph EK. Haines 
Charles M. Biddle 
Frank H. Wood 
Hugh MclIlvain 
Walter H. Lippincott 
Charles A. Longstreth 
Edmund Webster 
Charles Major 

E. Lawrence Fell 
Rowland Comly 
William Bradway 


TEMPORARY OFFICE 
ROOM No, 502 CROZIER BUILDING 
1420 Chestnut Street 


Surplus,$125,000 


Keystone, Race 322 


FINANCIAL. 
Our Customers 


3 5 Y EA R Have Tested 


lowa Farm Mortgages without a loss 


List issued monthly. Will mail to any address 
Home office established 1871. 
ELLSWORTH & JONES, lowa Falls, IOWA 
(Incorporated Capital $250,000) 

310 Hartford Building, Chicago 

501 JohnHancockBuilding, Boston 


HOMES FOR ALL 


In the great Artesian Valley. 100,000 
acres fine level valley lands. Good soil. 
Depth to water from 3 ft. to 20 ft. 2,700 
flowing wells. Sub-irrigation insures 
crops every year, good for all kinds of 


products. 
ALFALFA 


the principal crop yeilding from $30.00 
to $75.00 per acre every year. 

Prices of land from $5.00 to $40.00 
per acre. Sold in tracks of 5 acres to 
1,000. 

Good schools. Good churches. 

For full information address me at 


once, at Fowler, Kan. Easy Terms. 
Information free to all. 


A. J. GEORGE 


Sect. of Academy Board. 


ees 


1313 Vine St., Phitadeiphia 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK, UNDERTAKER 
Telephone 


SS 


STENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
MIMEBOGRAPHING. Prices moderate 


MARY M. KITE 


$0¢ Lippincott Building. 12th and Filbert Sts., Pblia, 


Bell, Walnut 52-10 


Telephones : Keystone Race 70-09 


William S, 
Yarnail 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
116 S. 15th Street Philadelphia 


George M, Bunting 
AND RE- 


CHAIRS Rushed ngs 


Chair Cane,Rattan, Reeds,Splints, 
Flats, Open Woven Cane, Close 
Woven Cane and Rushes con- 
stantly on AG> at the Old Stand. 
Wecan work genuine orimitation 
rush into chairseats. Established 


1880 GEO. W. BRENN 
1308 N. Marshall St., Philadelphia 
Keystone Phone, Paik 52-78 D 


S. F, BALDERSTON’S SON 
Wall Paper and 


Decorations 
Window Shades [Made to Order 


902 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia. 


JOSEPH G. FOGG 
Undertakerand Embalmer 


S. W. Cor. Sixteenth and Race Sts. 
Phone, Spruce 44-38-A. PHILADELPHIA 
Suburban orders promptly attended to. 


KITCHEN OUTEITS... 


For city and country homes 
ALL 


HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS 


J- FRANKLIN MILLER | 


1626 GHESTNUT STREET 
Goods Delivered Free. 


GREGORY'S 
FRE 


Our catalog is rich with 
information for the 
guidance of farmers 
and gardeners. It has 
been a great help to 
thousands—has been the means of turning 
many a failure into success. 
The great variety of vegetable and flower 
seeds include the best of the old standard 
: and such new kinds as have proved 
of value by actual test. 


J. J. H. GREGORY & SON, 
Marblehead, Mass. 


‘STRENGTH 


,GIBRALTA 


Hf hoe 


Boy 


“This Is 
Your Time’ | 


you are strong and well | 

now, and business is good, | 
and you don’t really see why 
you should bother about Life 
Insurance just yet. But others | 
see. The little mother in black, 
with her three children, the 
family of the man you once | 
knew, would find it very con- | 
venient just now, to have a | 
few thousands of insurance | 
money to tide her over until 
she can learn how to earn 
her living. HE, your friend, 
before he left, said more than 
once that he would take out 
insurance--“‘some other time.”’ 
But he couldn’t control the 
time. Nor can you! 

Better write now for facts 
about the policy you would 
like. Write The Prudential to- | 
day. It has every good kind. 


The Prudential | 


i 
Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the 
State of New Jersey 


JOHN F. DRYDEN 
President 


Home Office: 
NEWARK, N. J. 


DEPT, 67 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of 
‘The American Friend” to this column. It will be © 
found useful for almost everyone who wishes to adver- 
tise. The cost is 5c. perline eachinsertion. No adver 
tisement is accepted for less than 25c. Cash with order. 


WANTED~—In a Friends family, a Mother's | 
Helper to assist with the care of two children || 
and help with sewing. Address “‘“N” THE?) 
AMERICAN FRIEND, 1010 Arch St., Philadelphia, | 
Pa. 
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Blessed are they that heal, for theirs is the 
royalty of service. 


Blessed are they that cleanse and clothe the 
body, for they give the soul a chance. 


Rosa E. Lee. a P on ae . 
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Publisher's Department. 


(HE AMERICAN FRIEND is published weekly by the | 


American Friend Publishing Company, 
1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


RUFUS M. JONES, Editorial Contributor. 
HERMAN NEWMAN, Editor. 


The Directors of the Company are 


James Woop, President. 
Davip Scunt, ALLEN Jay, ALLEN C, THOMAS 
PETER W. RarpaBauGH, Isaac SHARPLESS, 
Rurus M. Jonss. 


Subscription Price. 


Payable in advance.....--..01. sessseree $1.50 per annum, 
Bitigle Copies a si escescesscsdss soacdecshive Five Cents each, | 


Checks, Money Orders and Postal Notes should | 
be drawn to the order of THE AMERICAN FRIEND, 

Advertising rates will be sent on request. 

Headley Bros., 14 Bishopsgate Street, Without, 
London, Agents for Great Britain and Ireland. 


Enents and Conments. 


The date for the next Hague Confer- 
ence has not yet been announced, but 
it is quite certain that it will be held in 
the early part of the sixth month. 


“Gipsy” Smith, the noted English 
evangelist, has made a profound stir in 
Brooklyn. Large crowds have been at- 
tending his meetings, and the results 
have been very gratifying to the pro- | 
moters. 


_ Acting in compliance with the new 
immigration law passed Second month 
2oth, President Roosevelt has issued an 
order prohibiting Japanese and Koreans 
from entering continental United States 
from Hawaii, Canada or Mexico. 


Does the fact that some of our Wall 
Street financiers have recently called on | 
President Roosevelt to discuss proposed | 
legislative measures indicate that the 
National Government is to become a 
leading factor in high finance? Some 
of our journalists seem to think so, and | 


the drift certainly has been in that direc- 
tion. 


It was reported some weeks ago that 
Henry Van Dyke, the eminent poet and 
author, who has been Professor of Eng- 
lish Literature in Princeton University | 
for the ‘past few years, had offered his | 
resignation. Overwhelmed by petitions 
and letters which came from alumni, 
students, faculty and trustees, he has 
decided to remain, 


Local option in Vermont now appears | 
to be working well. Last week’s elec- 
tions resulted in but 25 towns voting to 
license saloons, there being 30 the year 
before and many more in 1903 and 1904. 
Burlington, which started out in 1903, 
atter the repeal of the State prohibitory | 
law, by going for license by 1760 plu- | 
rality has this year gone for no license 
by 431. 


Thaw does not seem to be the only 
person who has “brain storms.” With 
abundant crops, high wages and business 
of all kinds active and profitable, one 
of the most remarkable panics in recent | 


years seized Wall Street last week. 
The movement was irresistible. No one 
has an adequate explanation. The 
whole affair seemed to be psychic. The 
uncertainty caused by so much State leg- 


| islation affecting corporate interests, and 


the stringency in the money market 
which has prevailed for several months, 
are possibly responsible for the mental 
condition of Wall Street financiers; but 


neither are adequate explanations for the | 


great fall in stocks. 


Secretary Root believes in small col- 
leges. Ina recent talk before the Ham- 
ilton College Association of Washing- 
ton, he expressed a number of thoughts of 
interest to all concerned in higher educa- 
tion. “You cannot raise a strong and virile 
people,” he declared, “with paving stones 
between them and mother earth, and it 
was with deep thankfulness and real joy 
that I sent my sons away from the 
crowded city to spend the four years of 


| their college life among the hills and val- 


leys of old Oneida.” And he continued: 


“The men who make the popular will 


are not those known to fame or in high 
political places. They are the doctors 
making their daily rounds along country 
roads, the lawyers who counsel in town 
meetings, the ministers in country places, 
the teachers in village schools. ‘Ihese 
are the real molders of the public mind, 


these the leaders of the people; and the | 


men in more conspicuous positions 


; merely do their will.” 


It should not escape attention that the 


) right of the States to pass laws prohibit- 


ing the use of the flag of the United 
States for advertising purposes has been 
affirmed by the Supreme Court in an 
opinion written by Justice Harlan. ‘The 
case had been appealed from the Su- 
preme Court of Nebraska on behalf of 


, two Omaha liquor dealers, who had been 
| convicted of selling beer in bottles deco- 


rated with the national colors. Justice 
Harlan’s opinion affirmed the decision of 
the State courts, and upheld the right of 
the State to protect the flag, the emblem 
of the nation’s power, against indignity. 


He said that the use of the flag as an | 


advertisement on beer bottles cheapens 
and degrardes it, and the court was un- 
willing to hold that legislation prohibit- 
ing such a use of the national colors is 
an abridgment of personal rights as con- 
templated by the national constitution. 
It should be added that Justice Peckham 
dissented. The action of the highest 
federal court in this matter is of wide 
interest, for most States have passed 
laws forbidding the use of the flag for 


| advertising purposes. 


John Alexander Dowie, the founder of 
Zion City, and the first Apostle of the 
Christian Catholic Church, died in Zion 
City, the 9th inst. During the last few 
years factional strife has almost con- 
sumed the energy of his followers. Most 
of them deserted him, even his own fam- 
ily. Many of our readers will remem- 
ber how this remarkable community was 
formed, where all things should be 
shared in common, and all disease healed 
by a Divine touch, The remarkable thing 
about the movement was its phenomenal 
success. Great numbers of people 
flocked to Dowie’s community. A par- 
tial explanation can possibly be found 


| CHARCOAL STOPS 


| times, by accident, greatly to your own | 


| a great amount of gas being formed in» 


| and intestines is 


| to know why it does this, but it does, _ 


GAS ON YOUR? 
STOMACH. : 

WONDERFUL ABSORBING POWER OF CHAR- 

COAL WHEN TAKEN IN THE FORM OF 

STUART’S CHARCOAL LOZENGES. 
TRIAL PACKAGE SENT FREE. 


Charcoal, pure, simple charcoal, oe 
sorbs 100 times its own volume of ga 
Where does the gas go to? It is just | 
absorbed by the charcoal,—the gas dis- 
appears and there is left a pure, fresh, 
sweet atmosphere, free from all im=-. 
purities and germs. 4 

That’s what happens in your stomach 
when you take one or two of Stuart’s- 
Charcoal Lozenges, the most powerful | 
purifiers science has yet discovered. e 

You belch gas -in company, some-- 
humiliation. That is because there is. 
your stomach by fermenting food. Your ~ 
stomach is not digesting your food prop- 
erly. Gas is inevitable. Whenever this — 
happens, just take one or two of Stuart’s 
Charcoal Lozenges right after eating, . 
and you will be surprised how. quickly 
they will act. No more belchings; no | 
more sour risings. Eat all you want and | 
what you want, and then if there is any 
gas going to be formed, one of these won- - 
derful little absorbers, a Stuart Charcoal | 
Lozenge will take care of all the gas. 

And it will do more than that. Every 
particle of impurity in your stomach | 
going to be carried | 
away by the charcoal. No one seems_ 


and does it wonderfully. You notice 
the difference in your appetite, general | 
good feeling, and in the purity of your 
blood, right away. : 

You'll have no more bad taste in your 
mouth or bad breath, either from drink 
ing, eating or smoking. Other people 
will notice your bad breath quicker 
than you will yourself. Make youl 
breath pure, fresh and sweet, so wh 
you talk to others you won’t disgust 
them. Just one or two Stuart Charcoal 
Lozenges will make your breath sweet, 
and make you feel better all over for 
it. You can eat all the onions and 
odorous foods you want, and no one 
can tell the difference. 

Besides, charcoal is the best laxative | 
known. You can take a whole boxful | 
and no harm will result. It is a won- 
derfully easy regulator. 

And then, too, it filters your blood, 
every particle of poison or impurity in 
your blood is destroyed, and you begin §° 
to uotice the difference in your face) ih) 
first thing—your clear complexion. tc: 

Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges are made 
from pure willow charcoal, and just aim 
little honey is put in to make them | 
palatable, but not too sweet. 

They will work wonders in your 
stomach, and make you feel fine and 
fresh. Your blood and breath will be _ 
purified. } 

We want to prove all this to you, so 
just send for a free sample to-day. Then 
after you get it and use it, you will | 
like them so well that you will go to) 
your druggist and get a 25c. box of 
these Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges. a 

Send us your name and address to-day 
and we will at once send you by mail a 
sample package free. Address F. A. 
rae Co., 54 Stuart Bldg., Marshall, 

ich. i 
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“our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity. 
once the fundamental basis of our Christianity. 
is this common love for the Lord Jesus Christ that 


The American Friend 


“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 


_Parnapenesra, THIRD Monta 21, 


1907. No. 12 


THE EPHESIAN BENEDICTION, 


When an intense situation is reached in Paul’s cor- 
respondence and one looks for a sweeping condemna- 
tion of some faction, suddenly there is a pause and 
then a benediction breaks forth, which includes and 
unites the entire body. The most uniting of all 
these matchless benedictions is the one at the end of 
the Ephesian epistle: Grace be unto all those who 
sincerely love our Lord, Jesus Christ.” 

_ We need a pause now, in the midst of the noise 
and confusion which is disturbing our own peace 
and endangering our future prosperity, for this 


“uniting benediction to spread over our church and 


‘settle upon us all: Grace be unto all those who love 


This touches at 
It 


makes us a church. There never has been a time 
when the followers of this Savior have held the same 


* ; 
) views; there never will be a time when the thoughts 


of individual men will run in the same mould. That 
would destroy individuality and personal freedom. 
It is, too, impossible to have a dead level of unvary- 
ing practice in all our churches and communities, 
‘and it would be wholly undesirable if it were possi- 
ble. So long as there are peculiarities in disposition 
and character there will be variety in the ways of 
expressing religious feeling. There always has been, 
and there always will be, a conservative and a pro- 
gressive wing. The type will shift from generation 
to generation. What was progressive in one period 
will become conservative in the next period, but the 
‘two extremes will always be there, and they will 
‘always find it difficult to be patient with each other. 
The one important thing—which cannot be missed 
‘without utter peril to the church—is love to our 
‘Lord Jesus Christ. Where that prevails in sincerity 
“it cements hearts, even though heads do not agree. 
“Knowledge” is distinctly on a lower level. We all 


"I know in part, and one Christian’s bit of knowledge 


‘seems to contradict another Christian’s fragment, and 
‘there arises contention and confusion. It seems as 
oe the seamless robe of truth would be torn in 

ain. The moment a controling love for Jesus 
‘Christ floods the two men’s hearts they rise to a 
1) ligher level of unity and the chasm is br idged. 


So, t es with divergent practices. When “forms” 
are given the place of first importance they raise dis- 
agreement and provoke dissension. There have been 
no fiercer hates than those engendered over religious 
forms and practices. When a sincere love for the 
Lord Jesus Christ comes into the first place forms 
grow weaker and sink into the background. Men who 
have been bitter in their oppositions gather ’round 
the same Divine Figure and find unity in their com- 
mon love. 

This happens even with conservative and _ pro- 
The issues seem vital, and the sit- 
uation gets often to the point of intense strain. 
Each wing believes the other is ruining the church, 
and they pin offensive labels on each other. But let 
a warm flood of love for Jesus Christ sweep into the 
two wings so that their common Christ grows more 
important to them than their battle 
eries, and immediately the distance between the two 
wings diminishes. Conservative and progressive 
discover that they are brothers common 
tasks, because they have a common Savior. Let us 
keep saying this Ephesian benediction until it sinks 
down into our souls, and we have a revelation of the 
uniting power of unfeigned love for the Lord Jesus 


Christ. aa 


gressive wings. 


partisan 


with 


ESPECIALLY MEMBERS OF THE HOUSE- 
HOLD OF FAITH. 


“As the opportunity occurs,” writes the Apostle Paul, 
“Jet us treat everyone with kindness, and especially 
members of the household of faith.” How sweeping 
the first part of this most pregnant passage. How 
far it carries us out on the wings of imagination to 
compass the whole world. Be kind to everyone. 
The thought comes with a thrill which inspires, and 
we think of far off men, and golden days and distant 
deeds. But what is the matter with the Apostle in 
his second thought? What can he mean by this nar- 
rowing especially? We are not in the right frame of 
mind to be held up in this fashion. As a Friend 
said recently, “I am surprised that Paul should 
have said it, it seems so contrary to his broad demo- 


But let us not be hasty in our judg- 
The 


eratic spirit.” 
ment. Possibly it is not so narrow after all. 
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Apostle may have 
good people who were neglecting their own meeting 


and at the same time burning up with zeal for the | 
It is not | 


heathen or the needy in a distant city. 
altogether unlikely, if we can judge the Galatian 
Christians by those of our own time, that the very 
ones who were so lavish with their general sympathies 
did less, as a rule, than those who began to practice 
kindness at home. Whatever else the Apostle may 
have had in mind the passage admits of this applica- 
tion, and the lesson is pertinent to us. It is a unique 
way of telling us where and how to begin. Not to 
the person who is absent, but to the one who is pres- 
ent; not with the equipment of to-morrow, but with 
what we have to-day, are we to be kind. Kindness 
should begin at home. The genuine article goes 
farther, even, as opportunity offers, embracing the 
whole world, but it is centrifugal, not centripetal, 
in its growth. 


Opportunity for this kind of growth presents itself 
in every local meeting. If we can learn the lesson 
of kindness to our neighbors then we can face the 
world with confidence. 
the perplexing situations confronting our Society, 
then we can expect victory in the world. And how 
potent is the force of victory begun—how strong the 
force of example and consistency—the force of the 
sermon of a life. Viewed in this light, Paul’s 
“especially” to the household of faith, are words of 
wisdom from a broad-minded, practical apostle. 

Here, also, is a principle especially applicable 
to the home—that sacred center on earth where kind- 
ness should have its birth, and from which it should 
overflow. We remember living for a time in a family 
where Scripture reading and prayer were regular 
morning exercises. The church and pastor were 
always remembered, likewise the rulers of the land, 
and sometimes we were led to foreign fields. Before 


been thinking of a number of very . 


If kindness prevails in all | 


| begin. 


each meal, also, thanks were offered to our Heavenly | 


Father for the fresh manifestation of His goodness 
spread before us. 
morning when our host finished saying the blessing 
with one breath, and with the next severely scolded 
his wife for burning the pancakes. The peoples in 
the remote corners of the earth were remembered 


evoked for those high in the State, but the one who 
lived and toiled and cared for him, his truest, closest 
friend on earth, was rebuked. May we learn more 
perfectly as the opportunities occur to “treat every- 
one with kindness, especially members of the house- 


hold of faith.” 


' there is no resident minister. 
_ situation present as strong claims as can be formu- 


with tenderest entreaty, the choicest blessings were | 4,000 inhabitants. 


[For THe AMERICAN FRIEND. ] 
A MISSIONARY OPENING. 
BY JOHN R. CARY. 


The call for workers in foreign lands is just now 
loud and insistent, but I want to call attention to a 
field presenting most of the characteristics of foreign 
work and yet lying at our doors. Thousands of ignor- 
ant, superstitious people whose need of the Gospel is 
as great as that of the Mexicans, for instance, are 


located within a few hours of such great cities as _ 


Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington and Pitts- 
burgh ; and the call to enlighten them is supplemented 


by the instinct of self-preservation, for they are 


acquiring citizenship as time goes on. 


In the soft coal district of western Pennsylvania — 


dozens of little, raw, unkempt villages are clustered 


about the mouths of newly-opened coal mines, the — 
houses built by contract in the cheapest possible man- 
ner, located among the fresh stumps, connected only _ 
by foot-paths, the surroundings decorated only by | 
Packed into these | 
rough houses are the large families of the foreign | 
miners, largely Slavs and Italians, rough, ignorant, | 
but kindly of disposition and prompt to respond to » 


tin cans and piles of rubbish. 


kindness. They speak but little English, only acquir- 


ing enough to get along in matters of business, yet | 


they learn quite readily. 


Our attention has been called to this situation in | 
Baltimore, for the district is within our nominal | 
limits, and we have isolated members living in some | 
of these villages, men whose training as miners makes | 
them available for positions as foremen. One of our 
ministers visiting these members last year was much | 
_ impressed by the opening for work, the one family of 9. 


Friends in a place making a nucleus from which to 


in a natural way. 
Baltimore Friends would be very glad to give such 


support as they can to work among these people, but | 
their whole problem in the Pennsylvania meetings is 
It is exceedingly difficult to keep any 9 
| meeting active and strong without the encouragement 9 
| and support of other parts of the organization, and 


But w o 
Ut We Ne ee ee we have three small meetings located from 40 to 80 | 


a hard one. 


miles apart and from 125 to 200 miles from the rest 
of the yearlv meeting. 


kindly feeling for Friends, and good audiences greet 
the visiting minister, but in two of the meetings 
Does not the whole 


lated? And does it not possess very hopeful features — 
not always to be found ? ; 


Baltamore, Md. 


In one village a minister of another denom- 49. 
ination has made a start very wisely by securing © 
employment in a “company store,” thus providing for | 
_ his support and getting into contact with the people | 


One is in a village of 
perhaps 200 residents, another in a town of, say, — 
2,000, and the third in a larger place of perhaps ~ 
In all these places there is a 
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For THe AMERICAN FRIEND. 


BY ROSA E. LEE. 
(Continued from last week.) 

The first Protestant missionary in Palestine was 
Levi Parsons. He was sent out by the American 
Board of Foreign Missions, which was succeeded in 
1870 by The American Presbyterian Board. He 
reached Jerusalem in 1821, but died the next year. 
This Board then decided to open in Syria, north of 
Palestine. They chose Beyrout as a center, and for 
eighty-five years have carried on almost continuous 
missionary labor there. At the end of the first forty 


founded and a translation of the Bible into Arabic 
begun, they saw very little visible results from their 
labor. 

Let us review the situation at the close of the year 
1905. The Arabic translation of the Bible was 
finished in 1865, and of the 59,000,000 pages of lit- 
erature published by the American Press at Beyrout, 
over 47,000,000 were Holy Scriptures. From this 
press our own mission at Ram Allah gets its Arabic 
school-books, tracts, hymn-books and Bibles. One of 
their first boarding-schools grew into the Syrian 
Protestant College, now controlled by a Board of 
Trustees in New York City, and carrying a staff of 
63, with about 800 students. The other became the 
American Seminary, a large boarding-school for girls. 
The Presbyterians have about 40 American men and 
women as missionaries in eight large districts, 200 
native workers in 100 centers, a church membership 
of 2,500, with 7,000 children in their mission- 
schools, and over 6,000 of these belong to the Sunday- 
school and are known as Protestants. 

Thus, we see what has been wrought by God 
_ through our sister mission in the North, and to some 
extent the same opportunities are offered to us, and 
there is no reason why we should not expect as much 
and more to be accomplished by Friends if we are as 
faithful to the work in Palestine in the next forty-five 
years as the Presbyterians have been to the work in 
Syria i in the last forty-five. 

We are the only American dehonihstion doing 
mission work in Palestine. 

The Christian Alliance are doing some undenom- 
_ inational work. 

Samuel Gobat, a young German, visited Palestine 
in 1827. He afterwards went as a missionary to 
Abyssinia, but returned to Jerusalem in 1846. He 
was appointed by the King of Prussia to be bishop in 
Jerusalem. He began his missionary labors by estab- 
lishing schools for boys. When Eli and Sibyl Jones 
first visited Palestine forty years ago they found a 
little day-school for boys at Ram Allah, which was 
under this bishop. At his death, in 1879, the Queen 
of England appointed a bishop to succeed him, and 

the Church of England still carry on the work com- 
~ menced by Samuel Gobat. But there are many places 
- untouched, especially many villages without either 


years, with the exception of two boarding-schools | 


church or wisi ; some of these get only one visit a 
year from a missionary, and some get no visits at all. 


THE WORK THAT FRIENDS HAVE DONE AND ARE 
DOING. 


In 1868 and ’69, Eli and Sibyl Jones made their 
second visit to Palestine. During this visit they 
started a day-school for girls at Ram Allah, with a 
native as teacher. In 1876, they made their third 
visit and the foundation stone for the Boys’ Training 
Home at Brumana was laid, Theophilus "Waldemeier 
having opened a day- school for boys at that place 
three years before. In 1880, The Girls’ Training 
Home at Brumana was established. 

Sometime after this the work was divided. The 
English Friends took charge of the work at Brumana, 
and the New England Friends took that at Ram 
Allah. 


Since then the work at Brumana has grown and 
now they have 36 boarders and 24 day- pupils i in the 
boys’ school; 49 boarders and 20-day pupils in the 
girls’ school, and over 1,000 children in 15 day- 
schools. They maintain a hospital with 19 beds and 
a cot. Besides this building and the large school 
buildings, they also own a comfortable meeting-house. 
Thirty-seven native teachers help in educational and 

-evangelistic work, and 12 English missionaries are 
situated in three different stations. 


The work at Ram Allah has had a slow but steady 
growth, and has shed an influence over the people of 
Palestine that only eternity can measure. 

The number of American missionaries at this place 
has always been small, never over five, and now only 
three. The mission has been unfortunate in having 
had many changes in its American staff, but very 
fortunate in having had constant, faithful native 
help. 

In 1889, The Girls’ Training Home, in Ram 
Allah, was opened, with Huldah Leyton as matron. 
The first family of girls numbered 15. Since then 
the house has been enlarged, more land has been pur- 
chased, and now 34 girls, besides the superintendent’s 
family and several teachers, reside in a well-furnished 
home, surrounded by grounds in which are beautiful 
flowers, well-kept walks, many kinds of fruit trees 
and a large vineyard. The girls are taught to look 
after; their souls, minds and bodies. They often 
absorb as much from the Christian atmosphere 
as they get from their books. Some of the first 
girls have married and have nice, clean homes, which 
are quite a contrast to many of the homes around 
them. Those who have children are seeking to give 
them a Christian education. Last year the daughter 
of one of the first girls was received into the Train- 
ing Home. Katie Gabriel, who, as preceptress, has 
so faithfully mothered the school during the eighteen 
years of its existence, laughingly said, ‘““Now I have 
received a grand-child.” 

One of the teachers who was also educated in the 
Training Home, married a Syrian, who is a mission- 
ary in German East Africa, and went with her hus- 
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band to his labor of love among the poor blacks of 
that dark continent. 

Several of the other graduates have become teach- 
ers, some in Palestine, some in Africa. One has a 
schoo! near Cairo, another teaches at Khartum, in the 
Sudan. Two went to Brazil and two have come to 
the United States. 

When the school was first opened the parents paid 
nothing toward the board, tuition or clothes, except 
to ‘feral the shoes, and it was hard to get enough 
girls to fill the home. Now almost all furnish their 
own clothes, and all pay something toward their 
board; those who take music pay for their music 
lessons, and more girls apply for admission than can 
possibly be taken. 

The six day-schools, three in Ram Allah 


and three 


can be done in the way of showing people how to live 
in this life, as well as to teach them how to be ready 
for the life which i is to come, 

In 1901 the Boys’ Training Home, at Ram Allah, 
was opened with 15 boys. From the first, this has 
been an industrial school. In Palestine, a boy is the: 
ruler of the home, and his great temptation is to be 
proud and arrogant. In his home he early learns to 
steal, to strike his mother and sisters, and to lord 
over things in general. So in our school, among other 
things, they are taught the honor of labor and to 
respect womankind. They are quick and ambitious 
to learn, and it is a pleasure to teach them. They 
have a Christian Endeavor and a Temperance 
Society. 


A GROUP OF SYRIAN BOYS AND THEIR TEACHER, RAMALLAH, PALESTINE. 


in other villages, are taught by eight native teachers, | 
who received their education at the Training Home. 
The children in these schools are taught the Bible, 
Christian songs, reading, writing, arithmetic, a little 
geography, to sew and to do needle-work. T he teach- 
ers also conduct a Sunday-school and have meetings 
for women and children. One teacher was so suc- 
cessful with her meetings that she has been relieved 
from school duties and now spends her time as a 
Bible woman. She has services each week in three 
villages. 

Perhaps, sometime some American Friends will 
feel called upon to go and live in the out-villages 
where we have schools. They could help the native 
teacher and do missionary work in the village. Much 


The girls have two Endeavor Societies and a Peace- 
Society. | 

The Boys’ Training Home now has 28 boys, who 
have been selected from a large number of applicants 
and have successfully stood an entrance examination. 
The two native houses in which the school is kept are 
small and inconvenient, but through the blessing of 
God, the generosity of Friends in America and the 
patient labors of Timothy B. Hussey, president of 
the New England Board, and A. Edward Kelsey, 
present and most efficient superintendent of the work 
at Ram Allah, a beautiful tract of over 12 acres of 
land has been purchased. Plans are being made for 
a building that will accommodate 100 boys, and the 
money with which to erect it is being collected. It is, 
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) indeed, a good investment and promises to pay well 
in Christian manhood. 
»’| The monthly meeting at Ram Allah is in a healthy 
‘| condition. It has 70 members and about 200 attend 
| the Sunday services. The house in which the services 
*| are held is the largest native room in the village, but 
it is so small that the morning meeting and Bible- 
school are both held in two sections. 
_ The natives themselves, with the help of the mis- 
_ sionaries on the field, have purchased a plot of ground 
on which to build a meeting-house, and Friends at 
| Haverford, Pa., have been moved to collect money 
, | for this building. 


LICENSE OF LIQUOR SALOON 
UNCONSTITUTIONAL. 


Decision of Judge Samuel R. Artman, of Boone Circuit, 
j rendered at Lebanon, Indiana. 
(Continued from last week.) 


I] 


STATE CANNOT SELL PRIVILEGE TO PRODUCE CRIME 
AND MISERY. 


It would seem to follow logically that this impera- 
tive duty can not be discharged by delegating, for a 
money consideration, to an inherently unlawful and 
immoral business the right to exist and subject the 
citizens of the State to its baneful influence. Logic 
_and reason must certainly treat such a delegation of 

right as a suspension rather than an exercise of the 

police power. The exercise of the police power can 
not be suspended or surrendered lawfully. 

Blue vs. Beach et al., 155 Ind., 129. 

_ The logic of all this must lead to the conclusion 
that the State can not, for a license fee, give the 
saloon business a legal standing. 

_ The Supreme Court of Indiana has, in effect, so 

held. In the case of the Columbia Club vs. the State, 

ex rel McMahan, 143 Ind., 110, that court declared 
that a statute which should attempt to authorize 
prize-fighting would be void. The language of the 
} eourt is: “A statute which should attempt to author- 
| ize prize-fighting, would, most certainly, be opposed 
to the spirit of the constitution and, indeed, to that 
of the law itself, long since defined to be aN rule of 

civil conduct, prescribed by the supreme power of a 

State, commanding what is right, and prohibiting 
what i is wrong.” While prize-fighting is odious and 


compared with the destructive results of the liquor 

rafic. The Supreme Court of the United States 
I ies held that the saloon business is the greatest source 
/of crime and misery that there is in any State— 
‘more than that, the greatest source in each State. 


HIGHEST AUTHORITY CONDEMNS LESS INJURIOUS 
| BUSINESS. 
_ The position of this court then is this: The high- 
est judicial authority of the State has declared a less 
Anjurious business inherently unlawful, and beyond 
e power of the State to delegate to it a legal 
istence, and this court is now asked, in the face of 
this declaration, to hold that the business, which has 
deen declared by the highest judicial authority i in the 


4 


‘degrading, its evil influences are insignificant when 


nation to be the most Ghee business in any Prats 
can be given a legal existence by the State, for a fixed 
Pinar ation. T his court will not erie into this 
dilemma. The law should be harmonious. 


In the case of Commonwealth vs. Douglass, 100 
Ky. 116, 24 S. W. Rep., 233; 66 Am. St. Rep., 3 328 
the Court of Appeals of Kentucky, distinguished the 
exercise of the police power from contract obliga- 
tions, holding that a license to conduct a lottery was 
not a contract, but an attempted delegation of a right, 
which the State could not grant, because a lottery is 
vicious and demoralizing i in the community. I quote 
from this opinion the following: 

“The reason for this distinction must be apparent 
to all, for, when we consider that honesty, morality, 
religion, and education are the main pillars of the 
State, and for the protection and promotion of which 
government was instituted among men, it at once 
strikes the mind that the government, through. its 
agents, can not throw off these trust duties by selling, 
bartering, or giving them aw ay. The preserv ation 
of the trust is ieccontial to the happiness and welfare 
of the beneficiaries, which the trustees have no power 
to sell or give away. If it be conceded that the State 
can give, sell and barter any one of them, it follows 
that it can thus surrender its control of all and con- 
vert the State into dens of bawdy houses, gambling 
shops and other places of vice and demoralization, 
provided the grantees paid for the privileges, and 
thus deprive the State of its power to repeal the 
grants and all control of the subjects as far as the 
grantees are concerned, and the trust duty of protect- 
ing and fostering the honesty, health, morals and 
good order of the State would be cast to the winds, 
and vice and crime would triumph in their stead. 
Now it seems to us that the essential principles of 
self preservation forbid that the commonwealth 
should possess a power so revolting, because destruc- 
tive of the main pillars of government. 

“The power of the State to grant a license to carry 
on any species of gambling, with the privilege of 
revoking the same at any time, has an unwholesome 
effect upon the community and tends to make honest 
men revolt at the injustice of punishing others for 
engaging in like vices. We have, for instance, at 
this day, men confined in the State penitentiary for 
setting up and carrying on gambling shops whose 
tendencies are not much more demoralizing, if any, 
than the licensed lottery operator, who goes free 
under the protection of the law. The one wears 
a felon’s garb, and the other is protected by license, 
which he claims as an irrevocable contract because 
he has paid for the privilege. The privilege ought 
never to be granted, and under the present constitu- 
tion can never be. As said, to impress the privilege 
with the idea of contract because it was paid for 
might fill the whole State, and especially the cities, 
with gambling shops and enterprises, protected by 
contract, and the few gamblers that might not be thus 
protected and who would be liable to be punished for 
gambling, would not be, because it would strike the 
honest man as unjust to punish the poor wretch for 
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doing that which was made lawful for others to do by 
paying for the privilege.” 

To the same effect is the holding of the United 
States Supreme Court in the case of Stone vs. 
Mississippi, 101 U. S., 814, in which that court said: 
“The question is, therefore, directly presented, 
whether, in view of these facts, the Legislature of a 
State can, by the charter of a lottery company, defeat 
the will of the people, authoritatively expressed, in 


relation to the further continuance of such business in | 


their midst. We think it cannot. No Legislature 
can bargain away the public health or the public 
morals. The people themselves cannot do it, much 


less their servants. The supervision of both of these | 
_ to light the bit of road in front of her house when she | 


subjects of governmental power is continuing in its 
nature, and they are to be dealt with as the special 


exigencies of the moment may require. Government | 
is organized with a view to their preservation, and | 


cannot divest itself of the power to provide for them. 
For this purpose, the largest legislative discretion is 
allowed, and the discretion cannot be parted with any 
more than the power itself.” 

To the same effect in Ritter’s Moral and Civil 
Law, Chap. X. 


People ex rel, ete., vs. Squire, etc., 14 N. E., 820, | 


and cases there cited. 

In view of these holdings, based, as they certainly 
are, upon good reason and sound common sense, it 
must be held that the State cannot under the guise of 
a license, delegate to the saloon business a legal exist- 


ence, because to hold that it can is to hold that the | 


State may sell and delegate the right to make widows 
and orphans, the right to break up homes, the right to 
create misery and crime, the right to make murderers, 
the right to produce idiots and lunatics, the right to 
fill orphanages, poor houses, insane asylums, jails and 
penitentiaries and the right to furnish subjects for 
the hangman’s gallows. 
HIGHEST COURTS HAVE PASSED MIDDLE OF STREAM. 

The Supreme Court of Indiana, the Supreme 
Courts of many other States and the Supreme Court 
of the United States have already so far passed the 
middle of the stream upon the question involved in 
to go over. “Go over” is merely to draw the natural, 
logical and inevitable conclusion from the declara- 
tions and judgments of the courts. To return would 
mean either to abandon the adjudication that the 
saloon business is unlawful at common law, or to 
hold that a business which has been adjudged, by the 
courts, to be unlawful, at common law, because it 
naturally and inherently endangers the health, com- 
fort, safety, morals and welfare of the people, may 
be legalized for money. Some court may so hold in 
this case, but it will not be done by this court. If it 
is done by any court, it must be done by the court that 
has already held the business to be unlawful, because 
of its inherently destructive effects upon society. 

AMENDED REMONSTRANCE SUSTAINED. 

With due appreciation of the responsibilities of the 
occasion, conscious of my obligations, under my oath 
to Almighty God and to my fellow-man, I can not, by 


_ Sunday order, she sat down by the window, as she 


| interest of a child. And then she came to it“ 


_ about the light, and the tears came to her eyes as she 


| all lighted our bits of road as well as you do.” 
this case that return would now be more difficult than 


a judgment of this court, authorize the granting of pe 
a saloon license, and the demurrer to the amended })\" 
remonstrance is, therefore, overruled, the amended, |)" 
remonstrance is sustained and the application is dis: |)’ 


missed at the costs of the applicant. . ik 
th 


MISS CANDACE’S LIGHT. 


Nobody ever thought of Miss Candace West as — 
intellectual, but doubtless had any one supposed that }\" 
she would take literally the text, “Let your light so }"" 
shine,” half a dozen worthy and well-meaning ms 
friends would have hastened to try to convince her 
that it did not mean wasting kerosene oil every night — 


could so ill afford to do it. i 
Miss Candace never forgot the way the command | © 
flashed upon her. She had finished her frugal Sun- | ze 
day dinner, and her tiny house being in immaculate a 
iin 
always did, to read her three chapters. She always th 
read the Bible through in order, but it must be com | 
fessed that the prophecies and the epistles were a_ 
difficult duty. Now she had come to Matthew aga | 
and was reading with the simple, unquestioning | 
your light so shine before men.” 
Miss Candace started and turned her eyes to the it) 
narrow, unlighted little street before her door. . 
“Why, I never thought of that!” she exclaimed. 9 \' 
But having thought of it, she never questioned the 
matter. The only problem was to think how she- 
could save enough oil to burn till 10 o’clock every 
night. Miss Candace thought till 10 o’clock would be 
long enough, it was so seldom that anybody passed at 
night. . q 
So her duty began, and as the weeks passed, the 
lighting of her lamp became a humble act of worshi 
One day the minister’s wife called, and learn 


map 
mex 
by, 
ike 
i 
lave 
it d 


listened. 
“Dear Miss Candace,” she said, “I wish that we. 


Five years later Miss Candace died. In all th 
years she had kept her lamp lighted, although, so f 
as she knew, nobody had ever needed it. She had 
never thought to inquire about that part of it, g 

At her funeral the minister spoke of her lamp. | 
It had probably done no material service, he said, b 
no one could estimate the moral influence of it. 
he ended, there was a little stir in the company, and @ | 
young woman rose. ® | 

“It isn’t customary for friends to speak, I know,” | 
she said, “but I must. Some of you here m 
remember me; I was Maggie Anderson. You used 


Lo) 


call me wild, and I was. But none of you ev 
knew that I almost ran away with a man five years 
ago. 
“T knew what it meant, but I was hard and bitter 
and didn’t believe any one, and I agreed to meet him 
on a certain night. | 
“When the time came I slipped out, but I | 


’ 


} 
{ 


| wniverse. 
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_ got to him. Do you know ee ib Seutea t pass ate 
Candace’s light. I tried it again and again, but each 
time shrank back because I felt as if it would show 
how bad I was, and yet at the same time, when I 
looked away from it, I was afraid to go around 
through the dark. Tt seemed to me as if that light 
somehow came straight from heaven, and if I crossed 
it I should be lost. 

“T went back, and a few days after that I got to 
work in Canton. Jam married now, and happy, but 
if it hadn’t been for Miss Candace’s light—Oh, I 
wish I had come back and told her! I always meant 
to some time.”—Youth’s Companion. 


MONOTONOUS WORK. 


“T wouldn’t mind the work so much, if only there 
were more variety to it,” said a wearied, somewhat 
discontented woman one day. “It’s doing the same 
thing week after week—the over and overness of it 
—that tires me so.” 

Yet over and over appears to be the law of the 
The sun rises and sets, the seasons come 
and go, the tides ebb and flow as they have done for 
centuries. Nature follows a ceaseless round, and the 
stars that nightly whirl into their places look down 
upon us exactly as, they looked down upon our 
fathers. 

Still, through it all, there runs an endless variety. 
No two seasons are ever quite the same, and the earth 
in its ceaseless journey round the sun is yet moving 
rapidly forward to something, somewhere—a goal 
unexplored and unknown. The same is true of our 
busy, monotonous days. They may seem tiresomely 
alike in their passing, and in the common duties they 
bring, but look back over the years and see how they 
have changed. When was it that the careless banging 
of doors, the tumult of young voices, and the toys 
seattered over the house fretted you so? There was 
no definite time when these things ended, but your 
grown-up boys and girls are done with them now, It 
is the same with almost all the duties that fill the days 
—they have gradually changed. The tasks that irked 
so last year are ours no more, though we scarcely 
noticed when or how they passed. And the swiftly 
whirling, slowly changing years are bearing us some- 
where—away beyond it all. Let us not chafe at the 
over and over of life, but view it reverently, care for 
it faithfully; it is not for long.—Haxchange. 


Hate is an exhausting passion. It takes time and 


thought and strength. It has been said that a great | 


hate is more strenuous and passionate than a great 
love. But it is negative. 


except destruction and evil. Any young person aha 


makes room in life for a large, active hatred of any- | 


_ body is committing a fearful bluder. It will crowd 
out a hundredfold more than it ever can replace, even 
in its fullest satisfaction; and as a matter of fact, it 


never is satisfied, and its reaction is forever greater | 


than its satisfaction. Keep hatred out; welcome love 
in—that will bring strength and blessing.—Hachange. 


| himself ;” 


It accomplishes nothing | 


Che Briel 3 Tease. 


FIRST QUARTER. 


LESSON XIII. THIRD MONTH 31, 1907. 


REVIEW. 
Read Psalm 104. 
Goupnn TpxtT.—The Lord knoweth them that are His. II Tim. 
DAILY READINGS. 
Second-day, Third mo, 25.—God the creator. Gen. 1: 1-25. 


ANB Third mo., 26.—Man made in image of God. con ae 


an Ea sert Third mo. 27.—Man’s sin and God’s promise. Gen. 
Fifth- day, Third mo. 28.—Cain and Abel. Gen. 4: 3-15. 
Sixth-day, Third mo. 29.—Noah saved in the are Gen. 8: 1-16. 


- AAs day, Third mo. 30.—Abram called to be a blessing. Gen. 

First-day, Third mo. 31.—Lot’s choice. Gen. 13: 1-13. 

In the lessons of the past quarter we have a sort of 
picture gallery, the different scenes of which are. 
intended to convey some idea of the creation of this 
world we live in, and the conditions—especially the 
moral conditions, which surround men. The teach- 
ing is clear that man’s nature, that which we call 
human nature, has undergone no essential change 
since the earliest days. Temptation is just as entic- 
ing as it was in the Garden of Eden, and the results 
of yielding to temptation are just as sure now as 
then. On the other hand, righteousness and faith, 
and the results which flow from them, are just as 
strongly set forth. 

Besides these moral lessons, as they may be termed, 
the writer has a further purpose—that of tracing the 
history of his race, of which he was so proud, to the 
earliest source, and in Abraham we find the great 
progenitor of the Jews—one of the noblest ham 
acters to be found anywhere, and, for the age in which 
he lived, far outshining any other. 

In Lesson L.5 God the Creator,’ we have God por- 
trayed as the creator of all things, who out of chaos 
shapes and forms the world, and all things. 

In Lesson II, is the story of “Man made in the 
image of God”—a being next to God. We are also 
taught the place of rest in man’s economy. 

In “Man’s sin and God’s promise,” we have the 
graphic picture of temptation, the yielding to tempta- 
tion, and the consequent suffering. But with the sin 
is given the promise of One who will be the con- 
queror of sin. 

“The story of Cain and Abel” shows the result of 
evil thoughts, evil passions, evil deeds. Man cannot 
help being, in some sense, his brother’s keeper. ‘No 
man liveth unto himself, and no man dieth unto 
we cannot escape responsibility for our 
influence, as well as for our deeds. ‘Noah saved in 
the Ark,” teaches God’s protecting care, and the 
blessing which comes from faith with obedience. 

Still more, in “Abram called to be a blessing,” 
seen an example of faith and obedience. In “Lot’s 
choice” is shown the danger of giving up one’s life to 
the pursuit of wealth and worldly advantages alone. 
In “God’s covenant with Abram” we see again the 
rewards of simple faith and unquestioning obedience, 

“In “Abram pleading for Sodom” is an example 
of a generous, merciful heart, longing that no inno- 
cent ones should suffer. 

In “Tsaae a lover of peace” there is a beautiful 
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picture of a man of peace who would rather suffer 
a wrong than fight, or even quarrel. No greater 
courage can be shown than by that man who, where 
no principle is involved, knowing himself to be in 
the right, gives way, rather than contend for justice. 
“The meek shall inherit the earth.” 

In “Jacob and Esau” we have again a picture of 
temptation to do wrong, deceit and lying lips, and the 
results of the sin. The “Woes of drunkenness” are 
graphically pictured by Isaiah. All that he says is, if 
possible, truer to-day than when he spoke. The only 
absolutely safe course is total abstinence. — 


Christian Endeanor. 


[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New York Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR FIRST MONTH THIRTY-FIRST, 1907. 


HOME MISSIONS: THE PROGRESS OF THE 
AFRO-AMERICAN., 


Ps. 116: 16-19. 

Second-day, Third mo. 25.—We are lights. Matt. 5: 13-16. 

Third-day, Third mo, 26.—Our country first. Matt. 10: 1-15. 

Fourth-day, Third mo. 27.—Expect discouragement. Mark 4: 
14-20. : ‘ 

Fifth-day, Third mo. 28.—Peter a home missionary. Acts 9: 
9_9 i, 

Sixth-day, Third mo. 29.—The strong help the weak. Rom. 15: 
<4 


v0. 
Re a, Third mo. 30.—Giving systematically. 1 Cor. 16: 
1-3. 


The achievements of one hundred years or less, 
moving from a point of absolute barbarism, is what 
we have to consider when the present state of the 
African in America is before us. A high form of 
transmitted and long-nurtured civilization, embody- 
ing a type of morality that is perhaps the most exact- 
ing that the world has ever seen, is brought into sharp 
contrast with the negroes’ imperfect. comprehension 
and defective expression of the principles of per- 
sonal and social right and duty. 

Forgetfulness of such facts by the friendly is 
hardly less hurtful to the interests of the race than is 
their disregard by the indifferent and hostile. Men 
of high station who proclaim friendship for the 
negro declare that he is absolutely without moral 
sense; while others, from the single premise of his 
humanity, ask of him and for him the same standards 
and treatment as if the inheritance of a thousand 
years of progress were his. 

The unprecedented advancement of a race from 
naked savagery to a forced contact with modern civ- 
ilization, and, within a generation, to the exercise of 
the high privilege of self-government, could not be 
classed as other than a hazardous experiment, involy- 
ing the darkest guilt in the first step, and an ill-consid- 
ered political measure in the second. That the 
results have been other than satisfactory in some of 
their most striking aspects is only a vindication of 
the words, “As a man soweth, so also shall he reap’ — 
and if to the wind, the whirlwind. But nothing of 
this affords any excuse for shirking by this genera- 
tion, whose duty is measured by the needs of its time, 
however they may have arisen. 

The men and women who have given their lives 


for the colored race have, in many instances, made 
sacrifices hardly less than those who go into the dark 
lands of heathenism, while they have had to undergo 
an ostracism and persecution that the latter have 
rarely been called on to endure; and their reward is 
with Him in Whose name they went out. To say 
that their efforts have not been or are not always 
wisely directed is but to give them rank with the rest 
of us as human. But to condemn every sort of intel- 
lectual culture because there are moral shortcomings 
can but be regarded as unjustifiable, even though it 
must be admitted that the need is for emphasis on the 
doctrines of truth, and honor, and honesty, rather 
than on advanced scholarship. 

The lack of a right thrift, of a more highly- 
developed economic sense, seems to be one of the great 
drawbacks to the development of the race. Money in 


_ unprecedented amounts and acquired with unprece- 


dented ease flows through their hands and leaves 
nothing but a hurtful habit. To enlarge the circle of 
his needs by encouraging a higher standard of living, 
to make him want more about him before he is con- 
tent with his home, is one of the proposals of the 
negro’s friends; while the learning of a more pro- 
found knowledge of the relations between mere relig- 
ious sentiment and the Christian life—to make him 
dissatisfied with an emotional activity that leaves the 
grosser propensities of man unchecked, is a need in 
which he is not alone among men, though he may have 
it in larger degree than many. 

To claim superior rank or capacity and then to 
abuse it by taking advantage of the one regarded as 
inferior, is to betray one’s rank and forfeit his claim 
of superiority. 


Missionary Department. 


[Communications for this department should be addressed to 
The Editor, 1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. ] 


A LETTER FROM OMAJA, CUBA. 
Eprror AmprICAN FRIpnp: 


I have been very much interested in the articles 
published in thy paper, written by the various mis- 
sionaries in Cuba, but feel that volumes remain 
unwritten. Cuba, the Pearl of the Antilles, was 
described by Columbus over four hundred years ago 
as “the most beautiful land the eye ever looked upon.” 
To-day we see it in many parts just as he saw it then, 
unchanged by the hand of man, and it is truly beau- 
tiful, but where man has fulfilled his command and 
subdued the land and planted flowers, fruits and 
vegetables, it is ten times more beautiful, whether it 
be the hills of Guantanamo and Santiago, covered 
with chocolate and coffee; the low lands of Banes, 
with their bananas and sugarcane; the rocky palm- 
covered sabanas of Holgyn, that are such good places 
for roads; the parana and Guinea grass lands, where 
thousands of cattle feed the year round, or the truck- 
garden-and fruit-farm of the American colonist. But, 
aside from its beauty, it has utility. Our gardens 
and fruit farms are the most productive in dollars 
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and cents of any on earth. Then, why do we contin- 
ely hear the ery of poverty and the asking for 
_money to carry on the mission work? Simply because 
“we have not taken hold of what God has given us, and 
» | have fallen short in two great commandments. We 
» | have not yet subdued all the earth; neither have we 
) | preached the Gospel to all people. There are many 
|| missionaries in Cuba to-day, but only a very small 
/ | per cent. of what is needed. The mission boards ‘are 

| calling for men and money to carry on the work. It 
| is true that men are in waiting for the work, but 
|| they have not taken hold of God by faith, and are 
| waiting for the boards to send them out. When the 


nite 

} 
i 

it 


_ apostle, Paul, saw the man beckoning to him and | 


heard him saying, “Come over into Macedonia and 
help us,” he did not wait for a mission board to raise 
| the funds. Man’s extremity is God’s opportunity. 
“Men have failed in their methods to raise money to 
send missionaries to convert Cuba. God is pointing 
to His way in which it may be done. He has prepared 
_ asplendid climate, much more healthful than in most 
| parts of the United States, and given us a soil that is 
_ more productive and wages higher than in many parts 
of the United States. 


* 


: One year ago there were but three or four Ameri- 


| ans in this colony. Thirteen months ago the first one 
_ arrived; to-day there are about 150, and I am happy 
| to say that most of them are Christians, but I seri- 
ously doubt if very many of them came here to 
_ preach Christ to the people. About three-fourths are 
_ here because the doctor told some member of the fam- 
ily they must look for a better clime. Others came 
' tor money, pure and simple, or to make a home. But 
| God is turning all to his glory, and we have regular 
services by the Dunkard minister and Union Sab- 
_bath-school and a public day-school, with an enroll- 
| ment of about 30. There are about 10 denominations 
Tepresented here, of whom the Dunkards have 
“more than any other. I think the time is not far 
distant when they will “pull off” and build a church 
to themselves, and leave the way clear for others. 
"Who will be next? Why not Friends? We already 
have three members here, and have an advantage over 
» any church working here in having one who talks the 
“language. All the Christians here are having an 
mituence for good among the natives, by their 
example; but we can-do more good by word and 
xample. Old people can come here to give an 
example, for their health, or financial reasons; young 
mes can come for these same reasons, and, if zealous 
or God, can soon learn the language and teach the 
people. 
A candle by the side of an electric light adds but 
| little to its brilliancy, but put out on the West- 
ern plains will light a traveler many miles on his 
| Way. So is a life lived for Christ in the United 
| States, where there are many shining lights of the 
| Church, and here, where there are so few. 
| If any one thinks of coming here for any of the 
| above reasons, have no fears. If you work here with 
he same zeal as in the United States, God will 


. 


| be more Scriptural theological problems. 


bountifully provide. Will some one “come over into 
Cuba and help us ?” 
Any questions will be gladly answered. 
Sincerely, 


N. K. Wiiiiams, 
Second month 25, 1907. 


Corresponienre. 


Tue Eprror of THe AMERICAN FRIEND: 


I was very favorably impressed with the inclosed report of 
H. R. Fincher’s paper. I wonder if it would not be a good 
item for THE AMERICAN Frignp? I submit it respectfully. 

Thy Friend, 
Mary S. Know1es. 

The Oalswood Seminary, Union Springs, N. Y. 


[The following is the “paper” referred to above. It is an 
extract taken from the pen of H. R. Fincher, Presbyterian 
minister, Batavia, N. Y.:] 

“The outlook depends on one’s point of view. My view is 
that there will be a blending of the old and the new. Not new 
wine in old bottles, but old wine in new bottles. ‘There will be 
old positions largely reaffirmed in terms of modern criticism, 
science and interpretation. There are two ideas of God in our 
conception of His transcendence. ‘The one as brought out in 
Harnack’s "What is Christianity?’ and the other as explained 
in Fisk’s ‘Through Nature to God,’ will be brought together 
in the idea of God in all and God over all. ‘The great poem 
of the creation of man will stand—‘God breathed into man 
the breath of life, and he became a living soul!’ That explains 
His dual nature—nothing else does. Evolution has gaps. 
God fills these gaps. 

“To explain sin as less than willful choice of evil is to make 
sin less than sin. With wide and varying interpretations, 
the Bible stands, and will stand as the book of life; 
wondrously human and more wondrously divine, ‘whose 
leaves are for the healing of the nations,’ 

“The outlook for Christian truth is that it will be in form a 
simple statement. There will be no attempt to state more than 
we know. The great essentials alone will appear. There will 
Christ did not 
Perhaps the world will not 
He stands the supernatural person, how- 


explain the nature of His person. 
try to by and by. 


‘ever you may explain His birth or resurrection, although I 


hold to the old position. 

“In the coming creed the Cross will not be torn, as in the 
past, into doctrinal splinters. ‘He died for us’ will tell the 
great work of reconciliation. A simple, practical handling of 
Christian truth for the pressing needs of the busy age is what 
the twentieth century promises. The real righteousness of 
God in all His works and the real righteousness of men, as 
the result of salvation, will be emphasized. 

“Underlying all upheavals of society, all the unrest of the 
times, all movements tend towards integrity and_ political 
righteousness. We see the longing of the human heart for 
Christ, and Christ is Christianity. Al! our doctrines find a 
setting in His life. All our problems will find a solution in 
His teaching. All our hopes and aspirations for a better 
world and a higher state of society will be centered in that 
kingdom of which He is King, whose coming is ushering in 
for us the glorious morning of a new day.” 


To tHe Eprror of Tae AMERICAN FRIEND: 

In the “Correspondence” column of Tur AMERICAN 
Frienp of the 7th inst., John C, Thomas offers serious and 
sound objections to rationalizing views of prayer, and it is 
my pleasure as well as my duty to support him in it. None 
may fairly doubt that there is a very wholesome reflex influ- 
ence of prayer upon the petitioner, and it is perfectly proper 
to make use of this fact in our thinking. But the instant the 
petitioner begins to plead with the reflex influence in mind 
prayer gives place to faithless form, and even the reflex 
influence is an unhealthy one. In prayer we face as children 
our gracious Father, the high and lofty One, King Eternal, 
who also dwells within, to revive the spirit of the humble and 
the contrite. Our very life is lived in the law of the Spirit of 
life, which is the law of our new, that is, our renewed, being 
and the will of our Maker, ever present and almighty, ready 
“to help us in time of need.” In faith we neither seek miracles, 
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nor seek to set them aside; we seek Him and His gracious 
will, the highest possible good. The best answer of prayer is 
a fuller revelation of God, whose own Son taught us by 
precept and by example to pray believing. 


All the universe is open to the sincere truth-seeker accord- | 
ing to the measure of his ability; but the seers see God, over | 


all, through all, in all; and they take heed that pure religion 
is a personal matter. The order of nature is so certain and 
invariable as to give us confidence in the character of the 
Creator; otherwise faith would be impossible. But the 
kingdom of God is a kingdom of a living, free Spirit, not lost 
in the creation, and the man of God is not wholly subject to 
physical powers and chemical combinations; otherwise faith 
would die, and our spirits would faint for want of converse 
with the kingdom of the Spirit and kindred spirits. : 
God’s imminence and His transcendence are co-ordinate 
truths, both essential to clear conceptions of Him. He is 
neither too far off to hear us, nor hidden away in our mystical 
union with Him. 7 
finite faculties which, so far as they go, correspond to His 
own infinite ones. Hence we may consciously, as well as 
unconsciously, partake of His fulness, the totality of the 
divine attributes and nature and become complete in all our 
finite attributes and powers. But this is realized only as we 
are conscious that the law of the Spirit of life is the law of 
the free Holy Spirit who effectually moves our free spirits 
to ask what the faithful Father freely gives in Christ’s name. 
“For through Him we have our access in one Spirit unto the 
Father,’ who gives “good things to them that ask Him.” 


Wiztam L. PEARSON. 
Friends’ University, Wichita, Kan. 


To THE Eprror oF THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 

I am in full unity with the expressed views of John C. 
Thomas, Baltimore, in THe AMERICAN FRIEND, for ‘Third 
month 7. 


The article on prayer that he is discussing, found in a | 


previous number, leaves one in the hopeless, helpless condi- 
tion of having to understand God in all His workings, in 
order to receive anything from Him. ‘The new ‘Testament 
teaching is that not a sparrow falls without notice, and the 
“very hairs of our head are all numbered,’ and without 
knowing how He can answer, we are to ask and trust, and 
expect. God is in heaven, we upon the earth; we are children, 
He is our Father. And, as the child is not expected to under- 
stand all its father does and knows before wishing its desires 


and His willingness to hear us. 


Plainfield, Ind. 


Eriza C. ARMSTRONG. 


To tHE Eprror or THe AMERICAN FRIEND: 

That the Edit r may know how much, and whether his 
paper is appreciated or not, I will pen a few thoughts. This 
morning, while 1 was out breathing the pure, fresh air my 


mind dwelt on God’s wisdom and goodness; how He put the | e m é 
| by visiting Friends. 


air and water in motion, and the motion is what purifies it, 
and He has so ordered it for our well-being. Thus we should 
also exercise our souls and bodies to be in a healthy state. 
And as I entered my home, I spoke of my thoughts to my 
daughter, and at the same time read an editorial of Tur 
AMERICAN Frrenp. I said he is not afraid to tell us the plain 
Gospel truth, regardless of criticism, and this is an example 
for us. 
of “Has the Gospel Run Out?” 
Gospel is not in the unregenerate heart; his heart has not let 
in the life-giving presence of God. 
heart that there is not more spirituality in the church, so that 
Christians might build one another up in the most holy 
faith. But, instead of this. some are scheming to build self 
up into some coveted position. 

In conclusion, I would ask, cease not to publish the whole 


Gospel truths. 
Thy Friend, 


Exuen S. TIMBERLAKE, 
Scotts’ Mills, Ore., Second month 28, 1907. 


30 Koun Macut, Toxyo, Second month 2, 1907. 
Eprror ‘THe AMERICAN FRIEND: 
The generous donors to the “Famine Fund of American 


Friends” will wish another final word, telling of the distribu- 
tion of the sum remaining at the time of the last report in 


We are consubstantial with Him and have | 


It often saddens my | 


+ 


| health this winter. 


| NY Yes onmthesish amnst. 


known, neither are we, or the most illiterate of his children, | Some were definitely helped. 


required to understand more than our need and God’s supply 


| at New Providence, Iowa, the 24th ult., and Gilbert L. Far 


| and a few accessions to the church. 


And then I read Theo. Cuyler’s piece, under the head | 
But as he explained the | - 5 : 
| series of meetings at Knightstown, Ind. 


Tenth month, 1906. The following quotation will explain 
why we felt justified in using the last sums for the famine 
orphanage: 3 

“The Sendai Orphanage is an institution in the famine 
district, which was opened during the famine, for famine chil-_ 
dren. All of the 250 children came when the famine was 
worst. Until now the institution has been supported entirely. | 
by famine funds. Nearly all the children are sleeping in the 
same building that is used for school, work rooms and prac- 
tically everything else. In my opinion, unused famine fund 
could not possibly be used for a better purpose than this 
famine orphanage. ‘This worthy institution would be greatly 
helped if you would send on at once whatever amount you 
have on hand, or are willing to contribute. 


“WILLIAM E. LAMPE, 
“Chm. Famine Relief Com.” 


The following statement of accounts will show that the 
final payment was made to the above institution, the other 
10 yen going to an orphanage in the south of Japan, which | 
received into its home several hundred of the famine chil- 
dren. 

FINAL STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS. 


iDse 
To balance on hand Tenth month 12, 1906........... 172.455 
Bits 
By .OkayamavOrphanagessa- oh te ae ee 10.000 
By sendai Orphanage rsa, aye atari ey eee ee 162.455 
172.455 


Girzert Bow ks, 
Treas, Japan Friends’ Mission. 


Auicé J. Lewis, 
Auditor. 


Things of Interest Among Ourselues. 


J. O. Binford, Knightstown, Ind., is not enjoying good 


S. Adelbert Wood, Knightstown, Ind., finds liberty to do | i 
some evangelistic work, and is blessed in his labors. ; 


‘Thomas Woodard is using his talent as a minister in the — 
meetings near his home, Knightstown, Ind., as the way opens. 


Mary J. Weaver concluded a series of meetings at Tillson, _ 
Good results attended the services. | 


Walnut Creek and Northbranch Monthly Meetings, Kan, | 
have recently contributed $46 toward the Relief Fund for the 
Chinese Famine Sufferers. 


Prof. William Carleton Wood, of Penn College, preache 
at the same place on the following First-day. 
The meeting at Knightstown, Ind., has been greatly favored 


Luke Woodard, J. Williamson, S. | 
Frazier and Alice Laurence, have all been there. 


Albert Copeland, Marion, Ind., recently held a series of 
meetings at Paoli, Ind. The teaching was good and the | 
church was strengthened. ‘There were several conversions 


On the 17th ult., George Willis closed a very successful — 
There were about | 
25 professed conversions or renewals, beside much enthu- | 
siasm aroused in the meeting. Similar results are reported | 
from Kingstown, Ind. 


We extend cur hearty congratulations to our Friends, 
Charles F. and Rhoda M. Coffin on the approaching sixtie 
anniversary of their marriage, which will occur on the 2st 
of this month. There will be a gathering of their friends | 
their home, 3232 Groveland Avenue, Chicago, on the evening 
of that day. There will be many who will wish to send them 
a word of greeting. 


B. H. Albertson, a minister of Haviland Monthly Meeting, — 
recently held a series of meetings at Pleasant Ridge, in the 
limits of Haviland Monthly Meeting, Kan.—20 sessions in all. 
The entire community was revived. Six conversions are 
reported, and six applications for membership have been 
received. 
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A very successful revival was closed at South Union, Ind., 
|} in Amboy Monthly Meeting, the 6th inst., conducted by Fred. 
Tormohlen, assisted by Clyde O. Watson. Eighteen con- 

‘versions and renewals are reported. One of the notable 

‘features of South Union Meeting is the considerable number 
of young people who are following the Master. 


Four weeks of revival services were held at Carthage, Ind., 

| leaving the church in a better spiritual condition than it has 

‘been for years. The meetings were conducted by C. O. 

'Whitely, the pastor, who worked faithfully both in the meet- 

‘ings and jin family visiting. The sermons were especially 

fitting for the church. There were a number of renewals and 
some conversions. 


Walnut Creek Quarterly Meeting was held at Northbranch, 
'Kan., the oth and toth ult. L. Clarkson Hinshaw, Yearly 
Meeting Superintendent of Evangelistic and Pastoral Work, 
| was present and delivered two very able discourses. He also 
| gave helpful addresses on the subjects of Temperance and 
| Foreign Missions. Anna M. Votaw, a minister from Indiana, 
' was also in attendance and had acceptable service. Her pres- 
ence was an inspiration to all. 


Geo. W. Willis, Ohio, held a series of evangelistic meetings 
at Webster, Ind., beginning on the 20th ult., and continuing 
‘| seven days. The preaching was direct and forcible, and was 
| presented with clearhess and earnestness. Considerable inter- 
|} est was aroused amongst both members and outsiders. ‘The 
| effect on the meeting and Sabbath-school is seen in increased 
| attendance and interest. Those who have stood faithfully by 
|| the small meeting so long are greatly encouraged. 


Spiceland Quarterly Meeting, Ind., held the 8th to the roth 
'inst., was favored with the presence and ministry of Allen 
Jay. A. S. Frazier, New Castle, was also acceptably present. 

Nearly all of the delegates reported present. Esther Cook was 
' chosen as delegate to attend the opening of the new quarterly 
meeting at Seattle, Wash., next Sixth month. Fred. Smith 
‘presented the need of Friends for mission work, and a col- 
lection of $60 to $70 was raised for that purpose. 


The small meeting of Friends in Santa Ana, Cal., has little 
to report in gains or losses during the year, but the following 
is taken from a recent letter: “We are all in good fellowship 
and love one another. John Cook, Pasadena, is our pastor. 
He comes every First-day and holds morning and afternoon 
meetings, and it seems his Gospel labors are growing more 
spiritual all the time. Our city is growing rapidly, and this 
certainly is a good field for Friends. Homes can be had 
reasonable, and I will gladly correspond with any inquirers 
on this subject.” T. E. CHantry. 


A series of meetings was held at Penn College Chapel, 
Oskaloosa, Iowa, from Second month 20th to Third month 
3d, conducted by Richard R. Newby, of New Providence, 
Iowa. The Friends of Oskaloosa Meeting and the students 
of the college, co-operated in these meetings. Richard R. 
Newby was greatly blessed in presenting the Gospel clearly 
and forcibly. There were several conversions and others made 
a definite consecration. On First-day afternoon the 24th ulkt., 
Richard R. Newby spoke to a union meeting of the college Y. 
M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A., upon “The Claims of the Min- 
istry.” The address made a deep impression. 


Salem Quarterly Meeting, Iowa, was held the 22d to 24th 
sult. W. J. Hadley, Yearly Meeting Superintendent of Evan- 
gelistic Work, was in attendance and gave the Gospel mes- 
sage in a way that reached all hearts. His presence and 
‘help were greatly appreciated in the Doctrinal Conference, 
Seventh-day evening. ‘The titles of the papers and discus- 
sions (as arranged for three months before) were “The Mes- 
sage of Quakerism of the Past,” “Quakerism of the Present,” 
“Quakerism of the Future.” Some of the points made were 
“The Spirituality of Worship,’ “The Equality of Men and 
: Women in Religious Service,” “To Create Public Sentiment 
_ Against Slavery Until the Slaves Were Freed,” “Peace and 
emperance,” The first paper was written by Anna 
Frazier, the second by George Bond, the third by Alice Cook. 


The ministers’ meeting of Western Yearly Meeting, which 
met at First Friends’ Meeting, Indianapolis, Ind., the 5th inst., 
was well attended and proved to be a time of blessing and 
profit to all. In the forenoon Ellis A. Myres read a paper, 
subject, “The Preacher for the Young People,” which was 

_ full of good practical thoughts and resulted in a lively dis- 
cussion. “The Doctrine of the Atonement” was the subject 


[ 
i 


of an excellent paper, by Thomas C. Brown, at the afternoon 
session. Many took part in the discussion of the paper. The 
association accepted a proposition from Indiana Yearly Meet- 
ing to meet in joint conference in Fifth month, which will 
take me place of the regular meeting at Indianapolis for that 
month, 


A two-weeks’ meeting was recently held in Win- 
chester, Ind, by Edward M. Woodward, of Bloomingdale, 
assisted by the pastor, Wm. J. Sayers. The Gospel was 
preached in great power, and with the quiet and dignity 
befitting an ambassador of the Most High. Deep conviction 
seemed to rest upon the meeting at every session, and there 
were many conversions and renewals. Since the beginning of 
the year there have been 35 received in membership, of which 
14 (heads of families) were a direct result of the meeting. 
The meeting closed with a very large audience, indeed. Julia 
Winemiller, of Attica, Ohio, rendered valuable service as a 
worker in the meeting, and her services were much 
appreciated. 


On the evening of the 4th inst., about 70 persons gathered 
at the home of the pastor at Fairmount, Ind., to attend the 
first public meeting given by the Church History and Litera- 
ture Committee. A lively interest was manifest in this, the 
beginning of a series of such meetings, one to be held each 
month, for the purpose of gaining better knowledge of 
Friends, their history, doctrines, and message to the world. 
A home reading course has been arranged, this month’s sub-. 
ject being, “George Fox; the Man, His Environment; His 
Teaching.” A special study class is also being organized for 
those who wish a more detailed investigation. Friends are 
taking up this work with enthusiasm, believing that it will 
help to the establishment of Truth, and to a knowledge why 
and what our message is to the world to-day. Our corres- 
pondent also reports an increase of interest in all lines of 
church work, and in attendance at public service under the 
favorable influence of Daisy Barr, as pastor. 


The members of the meeting at Tillson, N. Y., discovered 
that the roth inst. was the birthday of their pastor, Alice E. 
Stevens, so a pleasant surprise was planned for her on the 
previous evening. She was adroitly decoyed to the meeting- 
house, to find more than 100 friends and neighbors assembled. A 
large blackboard on the platform, covered with a great device 
in the shape of a horseshoe twined with roses, and the words, 
“Birthday Greetings,” left no doubt as to the object of the 
gathering. One end of the platform had been transformed 
into an attractive reception room. As Alice FE. Stevens 
entered the door two ladies escorted her to an arm-chair in 
this cosy corner. A table nearby was strewn with birthday 
letters and cards from absent friends. A joint letter from 
Friends in East Greenwich, R. I., was read at their request by 
John MacDonald to the guests after they had, with hearty 
handshakes, extended their congratulations. An interesting 
musical and literary program was rendered. At the close of 
this a fine jardiniere and stand was placed upon the platform, 
and the clerk of the meeting, with some fitting remarks, pre- 
sented the beautiful gift to Alice E. Stevens, who, deeply 
touched by all this unexpected demonstration responded by 
expressing something of the gratitude and appreciation she 
felt. Social pleasure and disposing of liberal refreshments 
occupied the remainder of the evening. ‘The large birthday 
cake, made by one of her Bible class, was left for the pastor 
to cut. The wealth of flowers, sent from the “City of Broth- 
erly Love” to grace the occasion, with their beauty and 
fragrance, may in their sweetness typify the memory of this 
happy occasion, but, unlike them, it will be unfading. 


* 


BORN. 


CHARLES.—To Arthur M. and Carrie Lane Charles, Second 
month 26, 1907, a daughter, Mary Lane. 


DIED. 


BussriteE—At Upper Montclair, N. J., Second month 109, 
1907, Margaret, daughter of S. Marshall and Agnes Harris 
Busselle, aged two years and four months. 


Drxon.—At her home, in Kokomo, Ind., Third month 2, 
1907, Martha Dixon, aged about seventy-seven years. She 
was a birthright Friend, and a devoted Christian. For many 
years she was an active worker in Union Street Meeting. 
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trayed itself at the funeral services. If 
newspaper reports are reliable, a panic 
was almost precipitated by the rumor 
that another of Voliva’s followers was 
dying. Dowie had pronounced a terrible 
curse upon his enemies just before his 
death. He declared he would bring 
evil upon them after his departure; and 
it is said that this afflicted disciple was 
the fourth who had been suddenly 
stricken since Dowie’s demise. 


The widow of Russell Sage has de- 
cided to set aside $10,000,000 to be known 
as the “Sage Foundation,” for the pur- 
pose of bettering social conditions in 
the United States. ‘There has been a 


growing tendency in recent years 
for wealthy people to leave large 
sums in the hands of trustees to 


carry on charitable and philanthropic | 


work, so that the proper administration 


of these vast sums is becoming more of | 


a problem each year. When large pub- 
lic institutions for relieving distress of 
_any kind become numerous, a new dan- 
ger is bound to appear, An examination 
of any free hospital or dispensary at the 
present time will reveal a tendency on the 
part of intelligent and decent people to 
pauperize themselves and families. Peo- 
ple who a generation ago would have 
been insulted if offered alms, now take 
advantage of such institutions as a mat- 
ter of course. The “Sage Foundation” 
is to be used not for creating other pub- 
lic philanthropies, but for promoting a 
study of the questions of poverty and 
disease, and for aiding worthy institu- 
tions already established which need 
support. Possibly an extended investi- 
gation may develop new methods which 


will enable us to deal with these factors | 


in our civilization more justly. 
ON [THE ROAD 
AND IT’S REALLY LOTS OF FUN. 


_An Ind. woman solved the food ques- 
tion with good sound reasoning, She 
says: 

“For almost ten years I suffered from 
poor health, which was plainly the 
result of improper food. 

“ 

I was always drowsy, had headache, 
stomach trouble, was getting a sallow 


complexion—in short was simply miser- | 


able. 


“Yet I did not realize the real cause 
of my trouble until recently, I have 
given Grape-Nuts and the exercises jn 
the little book, “The Road to Wellville,”’ 
(which I found in the pkg.) a thorough 


trial, and they have worked wonders for 
me, 


ning. My headache disappeared and at 
the end of the first week my stomach did 
not trouble me so much. 

“Now, in less than a month, my nerves 
are strong, and I begin to have some 
ambition to do things. TI have gained 
six pounds and feel full of life. 

“Grape-Nuts food, with cream, makes 
a delicious dish, and I never grow tired 
of it. I consider “The Road to Well- 
ville’ one of the most valuable books 
ever printed, for I owe my present good 
health to it and Grape-Nuts.” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich 
“There’s a reason,” 


in a trait of human nature which be- | 


“T noticed a change from the begin- | 


Get the book from your pkg, | 


NOTICES. 
The Friends’ 


Foreign 


boxes for the missions. Please mark 


gifts with the donor’s name and the. 


destination intended, and leave them at 
20 South Twelfth Street, Philadelphia. 
It is a help to have the gifts marked 
with their value for the custom‘s duty 
and accident insurance. 

The needs for Hoshangabad, India, 
are: Dolls, simple books, stationery, 
pocket-knives, marbles, beads, towels, 
bandages, muslin, outing flannel, gingham 
(7 yards makes a girl’s dress), patch- 
work, notions, emery bags, work bags, 
knitted mufflers (114 yards by 10 inches 
in size). This box closes on Fifth 
month 31, 10907. 

The needs for Brumana, Syria, are: 
Dolls, scrap-books, picture-books (six 
alike), work bags, patchwork, notions, 
towels, single sheets, mufflers, outing 
flannel, summer blankets, strong stock- 
ings for children, baby clothes, knitted 
shawls (1 or 144 yards square), dresses 
having long skirts and in one piece for 
girls from 4 to 15 years old, also skirts 
and aprons cut and basted for the girls 
to finish, This box closes on Fifth 
month 31, 1907. 

The needs for Tokyo, Japan, are: 
Dolls, twenty scrap-books, simple games, 
cards, stamped stationery, ribbon, work 
bags, spool cotton, scissors, tea towels, 
outing flannel, handkerchiefs, babies’ 
bibs, knitted scarfs, gingham aprons, 
dress goods. This box closes on Eighth 
month 31, 1907. 

The needs for Ramallah, Syria, are: 
Dolls, games, toys, pencils, stationery, 
pocket-knives, dusters, towels, pillow- 
cases, unbleached sheets, patchwork, 
needles, cottons, thimbles, bandanas, 
gingham, muslin, outing flannel, knitted 
shawls (1 or 1% yards square). ‘This 
box closes on Fourth month 20, 1907. 
Contributions for it should be sent to 


Haverford Meeting House, Haverford, 


Pare 
Gifts of money will be appreciated and 
acknowledged by the superintendent of 
the box department. 
Emity StoxEs, 


1719 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


The Friends’ Western District Dorcas 
Society will hold its annual meeting in 
the committee room of Twelfth Street 
meeting-house, 20 South Twelfth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., on Fourth-day, Third 
month 27th, after meeting. Subscribers 
and others interested are invited to be 
present. 

Eriza G. Prrerson, 


Corresponding Secretary. 


x 


The sixtieth wedding anniversary of 
Chas. F. Coffin and Rhoda M. Coffin 
will occur on the 25th of the present 
month, at their home, 3232 Groveland 
Avenue, Chicago. All his children 
expect to attend and several of his 
grandchildren and great grandchildren. 
His friends throughout the United 
States can greet him by letter at the 
above address. 


Break one thread in the border of 
virtue, and you don’t know how much 
may unravel.—Cunningham Geikie. 


; Missionary | 
| Association asks thee to contribute to its 


| Water and 


Baking Powder 


Absolutely 
Pure 


DISTINCTIVELY A CREAM OF 
TARTAR BAKING POWDER / 


Royal does not contain an atom 
of phosphatic acid (which is 
the product of bones digested 
in sulphuric acid) or of alum 
(which is one-third sulphuric 
acid) substances adopted for 
other baking powders because 
of their cheapness. 


Royal | 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of 
‘The American Friend” to this column. It will be | 
found useful for almost everyone who wishesto adver> _ 
tise. The cost is 5c. perline eachinsertion. Noadver- 
tisement is accepted for less than 25c, Cash with order, 


WANTED—In a Friends family, a Mother’s 
Helper to assist with the care of two children. 
and help with sewing. Address “N” THE 
AMERICAN FRIEND, 1010 Arch St., Philadelphia 
Pa, 


SEVEN THOUSAND DOLLARS will buy one 
of the best farms in central Kansas. Three and 
one-half miles from town, one-half mile from 
Friends meeting. Wantsome Friend to buy it. 
J. S. Bonn, Stafford, Kan. 


WANTED—During summer months, young 
woman as helper in a Friends’ household, in 
Media, Penna., at good wages, to be considered 
a member of the family. A good opening for a 
teacher or student wishing employment during 
the summer. For further particulars address 
“J. P.C.,” THE AMERICAN FRIEND, 1010 Arch 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR RENT—For the summer, in Media, Pa.‘ 
a fully furnished house, pleasantly located, 10 
minutes walk from railroad station and near the 


| two trolley lines to Philadelphia. House has 

| eight rooms and bath 

| address “S.C.G.,’’ THe AMERICAN FRIEND, 1010 
Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


For further particulars 


ELIZABETH HADDON—Wanted to purchase 
or exatnine—Original records relating to Eliza- 
beth (Haddon) Estaugh—Colonial Founder of 
Haddonfield, New Jersey. Unpublished MSS., 
Diaries, Letters, Heirlooms, Legends, Ete.. 
throwing light on her Life History and Ances- 
try, also on that of John Haddon and his grand- 
son Ebenezer Hopkins and of John Estaugh, © 
are needed in the preparation of her Biography. 
SAMUEL N. RuHoaADs, 210 S. 7th St., Phila., Pa. 


FOR RENT 
“ROCKY RETREAT’ COTTAGE, Wells Beach, Me. 
Fine view, broad Atlantic, short walk to Post 


Office, Trolley, Telegraph and Telephone, 


Write T. B. HUSSEY, N. Berwick, Me. 


EARLIEST, 


MOST DELICIOUS, 
PRODUCTIVE ano HARDY 


musk MELONS, any ccit'or Simate. 


| Sample packet free to all. A.M. PURDY,Palmyra, N.Y. 


William S, 
Yarnail 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. 15th Street Philadelphia 


e= 
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An ex-Governor of Wisconsin, famous 
as a story-teller, once rejoiced a com- 
pany of friends with an account of his 
experience at a New Jersey clambake. 
At the clambake there were plenty of 
people who enjoyed the speech of the 
Wisconsin man, but there was one 
Be cinded listener on whom it fell 

at. 

“T started off,’ said the ex-governor, 
telling the story, “by stating that I had 
eaten so many of their low-neck claims 
that I wasn’t in the least sort of condi- 
tion for speech-making. At that mo- 
ment a long-faced old man. directly 
across the table scowled at me, and said, 
in a stage-whisper: 

““Tattle-neck clams, 
Jow-necks !’ 

“T paid no attention to him and went 
on with my remarks. After dinner he 
followed me out of the hall. 

““You’re from Wisconsin, 
you?’ he asked. 

““Yes,’ I answered. 

“Don’t have many clams out there, 
1 reckon?’ 

“Well, I said, ‘we have some, but it’s 
a good way to water, and in driving 
them across the country their feet get 
sore and they don’t thrive very well.’ 

“-Why, man alive,’ said he, ‘clams 
hhayen’t any feet!’ 

“Soon after that he buttonholed one 
of my friends. 

“Is that fellow Governor of Wis- 
consin?’ he demanded. 

“My friend admitted that I was. 


aren't 


little-necks—not | 


“"W-a-l,’ said he, ‘p’r’aps he may be | 


smart enough man for Wisconsin, but 
he’s a good deal of a fool at the sea- 
shoe.’ ” 


A healthful hunger for a great idea 


| is the beauty and blessedness of life— _ 


Jean Ingelow. 


FOOLED THE PREACHER. 


A DOCTOR’S BROTHER THOUGHT POSTUM 
WAS COFFEE. 
A wise doctor found out coffee was 
hurting him so he quit drinking it. 


He was so busy with his practice, how- 
ever, that his wife had to write how he 


fooled his brother, a clergyman, one day 


at dinner. She says: 


“Doctor found coffee was injuring him | 


and decided to give Postum a trial, and 
we have used it now for four years with 
continued benefit. In fact, he is now 


free from the long train of ills that fol- | 


low coffee drinking. 

“To show how successful we are in 
making Postum properly, I will relate 
an incident. At a dinner we gave, 
Doctor suggested that we serve Postum 
‘instead of ordinary coffee. 

“Doctor’s brother, a clergyman, sup- 
posed it was old-fashioned coffee, and 


remarked, as he called for his second cup, | 
“Tf you do preach against coffee I see | 


you haven’t forgotten how to make it.’” 

his goes to show that well-made— 
fully boiled—Postum has much the 
‘flavor and richness of good coffee, al- 
though it kas an individuality all its 
own. A ten days’ trial will prove that 
‘it has none of the poisonous effect of 
Ordinary coffee, but will correct the 
troubles ‘caused by coffee. “There’s a 
reason.” Name furnished by 
'Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Postum | 


WHEN THE PRESIDENT GOT 
SLUCK 


An old Harvard instructor was re- 
cently telling some people of the time 
when Theodore Roosevelt was a stu- 
dent in his class. One day young 
Roosevelt was rehearsing a poem to 
be recited for public declamation. He 
got as far as a line which read: 
“When Greece, her knees in suppliance 


bent,” 
when he stuck and couldn’t get any 
further. And he repeated: “When 


Greece, her knees,” and still he stuck. 
Once more he repeated the ‘four words, 
when finally the instructor said: 

“Roosevelt, suppose you grease her 
knees again, and then, perhaps, she'll 
go.’—E xchange. 


Hurry the baby as fast as you can, — 
Hurry him, worry him, make him a 


man, 

Off with his baby clothes, get him in 
pants, 

Feed him on brain foods, make him 
advance, 

Hustle him as soon as he is able to 
walk, 

Into a grammar school, cram him with 
talk, 

Fill his poor head with figures and 
facts, 

Keep on.a jamming them in till it 
cracks. 


Once boys grew up at a rational rate, 

Now we develop a man while you wait. 

Rush him through college, compel him 
to grab 

Of every known subject a dip and a 
dab. 

Get him in business and after the cash, 

All by the time he can grow a mustache. 

—Nixon Waterman. 


Pray for a short memory as to all 
unkindness.—Spurgeon. 


Work is the inevitable condition of 
human life, the true source of human 
welfare —T olstot. 


You cannot dream yourself into a 
character; you must hammer and forge 
one yourself.—Froude. 


Then give to the world the best yeu 
know, 
And the best will come to you. 
—Longfellow. 


Oh, long the paths of life, and long the 
tender, clinging dreams of youth, 
But truth leads up to beauty still, and 
beauty still leads up to truth. 
Nixon Waterman. 


Of strife, others make us, we've little 
to fear, 
Because we can surely defeat it; 


Few persons get into hot water, ’t is | 


clear, : 
But they furnish the fuel to heat it. 
Nixon Waterman. 


RECORY'S 


SEEDS 


If you have never planted them, 
try them this year. They never 
disappoint—they grow—they 
yield. Always sold under three 
guarantees, insuring freshness, 
purity and reliability. For this 
reason, thousands of farmers, 
gardeners and planters, both in 
the United States and Canada, 
plant Gregory’s Seeds exclu- 
sively. Our new 
Catalog contains 
suggestions 4 
and directions—the 
fruit of fifty years’ 
experience in the 
seed business. 


J.J.H. Gregory & Son' 
Marbiehead, Hass. % 


Headquarters 
Easter Novelties—Ackers 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK, UNDBRTAKER 


1313 Vine St., Philadelphia Telephone 


S. F, BALDERSTON’S SON 
Wall Paper and 


Decorations 
Window Shades Made to Order 


902 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia 


JOSEPH G. FOGG 
Undertakerand Embalmer 


S. W. Cor. Sixteenth and Race Sts. 
Phone, Spruce 44-38-A. PHILADELPHIA 
Suburban orders promptly attended to. 

AND RE- 


CHAIRS Rushed gtswen 


Chair Oane, Rattan, Reeds,Splints, 
Flats, Open Woven Cane, Close 
Woven Cane and Rushes con- 
stantly on &@> at the Old Stand. 
Wecan work genuineorimitation 
rushintochairseats. Established 


1880 GEO. W. BRENN 
1308 N. Marshall St., Philadelphia 
Keystone Phone, Patk 52-78 D 


Te 


BRAINS PLUS ENERGY 


make capital. They are 
often the whole capital, 
especially of a young man. 
Prudent men insure it; 


make sure of the family. 
Q Full particulars free. 
q Noimportunity. . . 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


921-3-5 Chestnut St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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lowa Farm Mortgages without a loss 


i 
| 
| 
| 


List issued monthly. Will mail to any address | 


Home office established 1871. 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, lowa Falls, IOWA 
(Incorporated Capital $250,000) 


310 Hartford Building, Chicago 
501 JohnHancock Building, Boston 


Incredible 


Isn't it incredible that we could serve hundreds of investors 
for thirty-one years without loss or complaint, and fail to 
satisfy you? 

This unbroken success is founded on conservatism. We 
predicate all on safety. Write and inquire about our first 
mortgages, yielding six per cent interest net. 


PERKINS & COMPANY, Lawrence, Kansas 


Freedom Friends’ Colony 
FREEDOM, OKLAHOMA 


RIENDS desiring cheap homes in the great 
F sunny southwest can secure excellent farm 
bargains in the beautiful Freedom Valley 
thirty miles northwest of Alva, Oklahoma, on 
the proposed Oklahoma and Western Railroad. 


Prices advancing rapidly— Friends meeting 
now being organized and Academy proposed. 


Write us when you will arrive in Alva and 
we will meet you at the train. 


For further particulars address 
ANNIS & BAXTER, Freedom, Okla. 


References: Professors J. K. Jenkins and H. 
C. Fellow, Alva, Oklahoma. 


HOMES FOR ALL 


In the great Artesian Valley. 100,000 
acres fine level valley lands. Good soil. 
Depth to water from 3 ft. to 20 ft. 2,700 
flowing wells. Sub-irrigation insures 
crops every year, good for all kinds of 


products. 
ALFALFA 


the principal crop yeilding from $30.00 


to $75.00 per acre every year. 


Prices of land from $5.00 to $40.00 
Per acre. Sold in tracks of 5 acres to 
1,000. 


Good schools. Good churches. 

For full information address me at 
once, at Fowler, Kan. Easy Terms. 
Information free to all. 


A. J. GEORGE 


Sect. of Academy Board. 


The cost of inserting a one-inch ad- 
vertisement in “The American Friend” 
is only $12.74 for three months, $21.84 
for six months, or $36.40 for a year, 
inserted every week. Correspondence 
with advertisers is solicited. 


THE AMERICAN FRIEND, 
1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


| and invisible checks and overplaids in V 
gray or tan—light-weight woolens, lined RS i 
with fine serge ; embroidered emblem are 


| and checks; double-breasted, with in- 


For Misses and Girls 


Springtime tn the Girls’ Store! 
Bring little daughter or big daugh- 
ter to-day—her Easter Dress, Suit 
or Coat can be most advantageously 
bought here. Just a hint: 


i! 


= Z sso ES 
Worth $1.00 QS" a> Money back if ~ ~N 


not satisfied 
{ Enough cholce seeds anda bu 


J Ibs to plant a complete flower: 
garden—all ata give-away price to induce tria! orders, and | 


> ° how th lity of k. Read thi 1 id li 
Misses’ Suits at $12.75—Coat | J" Be way of oe eos Roa this splendid list 


. . 1 pkt. Mary 8 le Asters. 4 ool ' kt. G 
has semi-fitting back, double-breasted te Alyamam, Littie Gean "| Ee taegte rey eee 


5 s o y “Carnation, Marguerite “Double Chinese Pink 
front ; satin-lined. Full plaited skirt. “ Forget-me-not, Victoria ‘California Swoet Pea 
he Eien CsI ONOHE YS OI Washingtey Weeping Palm |_ 
s uy “4 Pe merican Od jouquet Chrys: Tm 
Soft-toned gray and tan stripes and wool GAMES DERE aati Ge Japan Meraine Glocnece 
bad ais ,, “Pansies 10 colors mixed ‘* Petunia Hybrid 
check mixtures. Sizes 14, 16, 18 years. “Nicotiana Sanderae, New “« Roses New Climbing 


‘«  Heliotrope, Mixed «Lovely Butterfly Flower 


| 15 Summer Flowering Bulbs 
1 Begonia Splendens; 1 Summer Flowering Hyacinth , } Double Pear) 


ie 
i Tuberose; 3 Butterfly Gladiolus; 2 Hybrid Gladiolus ; 2 Montbretias; 


Suits at $16.50, worth $20.00 


_ 7 7 2 Cinnamon Vines ; 2 Hardy Wind Flowers ; 1 New Pedi, C 
—In a variety of new light stripe and : Check worth 30 center” anna 
: 2 on t , alao 0 z lustra’ 
check worsteds. Coat has semi-fitting - Floral Guide. All theabove for only 260, Order to day, pa 
The Conard & Jones Co. 
back, double-breasted front, new long po BA ENGrowersof* Best Roses in America’? 


oes ; ‘ Box X West @ P 
revers ; satin-lined. Full plaited skirt. ee baits ee 


Sizes 14, 16, 18 years. 


Girls’ Reefers, $10.00—Stripes 


on sleeve. Sizes 6 to 14 years. 


relrable 


If you want to grow vegetables or 
flowers successfully get our new 224 pp 


Garden Book 
Four colored plates and hundreds of 
photographic illustrations. When you 
are in the city, call for a copy—or 
write and we will mail it free. 


Henry A. Dree 
714 Chestnut Street © Philadelphia 


Girls’ Reefers, $7.50—All-wool 
cheviot, in blue or red; also, light stripes 


laid velvet collar ; full box back. Sizes 


5 to I 5 years. (> Second Floor, Market Street 


STRAWBRIDGE & GCLOTHIER 


When in want of a first-class 


- i { PHY, TYPEWRITING and 
Half tone Of Line Engraving STEN THOGRAPHING. py he moderate 
GO TO ; 


COMMERCIAL PHOTO-ENGRAVING CO, MARY M. KITE 


@02 Lippincotf Building, 12th and Filbert Sts., Pbite. 
N. W. Cor. {0th and Arch Sts. gies : 


. § Bell, Walnut 52-10 
PHILADELPHIA. Telephones: } Kevstone Race 70-09 


The Provident Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. Office, 409 CHESTNUT STREET 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 ASSETS, $75 ,429,478.34 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging to the Stockholders . . - 5,037,440.73 
Insurance contingent fund, additional to reserve, excluding 

capital stock . 5 7,505,533.56 


Incorporated Third month 22, 1865. Charter Perpetual. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES And is empowered by law to act as EXECUTOR, 

MONEY ON DEPOSIT, returnable on demand, for ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, AS- | 

which Interest is allowed. SIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, etc. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS. BOXES $5 AND UPWARDS. 


OFFICERS 
ASA S. WING, President DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 
T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Asst. Trust Officer 
JOS. ASHBROOK, V.-Pres. and Mgr. Ins. Dept. SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer C. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY JAMES V. WATSON FRANK H. TAYLOR 

T, WISTAR BROWN WM, LONGSTRETH JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jr. 
RICHARD WOOD THOS. SCATTERGOOD JOHN B. MORGAN 

OHAS. HARTSHORNE ROBERT M. JANNEY FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGE 
ASA S. WING MARRIOTT C. MORRIS JOSEPH ASHBROOK 


EARLHAM COLLEGE» 
4 AM PO rar RICHMOND» 
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Methods of Bible Study.......... 190 
Luke Woodard. 


The prayer: ‘Thy will be done.” 


For the right against the wrong, 

For the weak against the strong, 

For the poor who’ve waited long 
For the brighter age to be. 
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George A. Barton. 


m | THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON........ 202 


Lesson for Fourth month 7, 1907. 
For the faith against tradition, 


For the truth ’gainst superstition, 
For the hope whose glad fruition 
Onr waiting eyes shall see. 
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INASMUCH. 
BY ANNA ‘. DAVIS. 
O fair was the dawn of that Easter z 
oa Bulletin. 
Warm rays o’er the wide world a 
beaming; | 
Most joyful day on the whole year’s A TOUR TO SEE AMERICA. 
way, | 


Hepe to the sick soul bringing. 


Earth’s angel fair all unaware, 
Of her part in the day’s great soul- 
thrill, 
Tripped lightly down in her pure white 
gown, 
On the way to the grand cathedral. 


For a song of praise would the great 
choir raise, vie 
And a principal part in the singing 


Was this girl’s voice in the anthem 
“Rejoice!” 
And the church bells were loudly 
ringing. 
“To shorten delay I will turn down this 
by-way,” 
Said the girl as she fastened her 
roses; 
“O, beautiful day!—but stop, what’s 
this, stay!” 


A sad sight a dark shadow encloses. 


In a great city wide ‘tis oft a short | 


stride, 
From palace to poor tenement lane, 
And a_ gilded church steeple may 


shadow the people— 
The people it holds in disdain. 


There in a small heap’as if fallen asleep, 
Lay a woman unconscious and faint; 


“O leave her I cannot!”—all else was | 


forgot 
In the mind of this gentle girl-saint. 


In a thin hand was clasped a medicine 
flask, 
Bought with hunger and want’s sacri- 
fice ; 
For love lifts no shield 
yield, 
And poverty pays this 


but will itself 


great price. 


Just inside on the floor 
the door, 
Crawled a babe in its efforts at play; 
And on a low bed where a faint light 
was shed, 
The sick husband in weariness lay. 


With 


as she opened 


quick thought and 
courage command, 
By fresh lease of strength the woman 
she raised; 
Restored and nourished a 
was cherished, 
The suffering a risen Christ praised. 


died as 


new hope 


Sound of organ and choir 
smouldering fire, 
On the altar of worship that day ; 
Though missed in the choir that glad 
note rose higher, 
That was heard in the shadowed by- 
Way. 


O Christ, truly risen, lead us out of this 
prison, 
The prison of pretense and forms; 
O, our hearts new create that our lives 


imitate 

The Bearer of the cross and the 
thorns. 

St. Louis. 


hand did | 


May is a particularly delightful month for travel, Spring 
is well on with all its refreshing aspects, and nature is never 
more attractive. California is more beautiful in May than in 
February ; the Grand Canyon. and the Colorado and Canadian 
Rockies are just as grand, and the expense of travel, in this 
instance, is only one-half, 

A thirty-day tour of the continent, covering the scenic 
points of Colorado, the Grand Canyon of Arizona, twelve days 
in California, visiting Los Angeles, Pasadena, Redlands, River- 
side, Santa Barbara, Del Monte, San Jose, and San Francisco, 
and a daylight trip through the magnificent Canadian Rockies, 
will leave on April 27 by special Pullman train under the 
Personally-Conducted System of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
The round-trip rate, covering all necessary expenses while on the 
special train, and a number of carriage drives at interesting points, 
will be only $200 from stations on the Pennsylvania Railroad east 
of Pittsburgh. . 

This is one of the most attractive American tours ever 
projected. 

For descriptive itineraries, giving full details, apply to 
Ticket Agents or Geo. W. Boyd, General Passenger Agent, 
Philadelphia. 
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HOW SHALL WE THINK OF CHRIST? 


This question comes up for each generation to 
answer. “Who do men say that He is?’ is as 
urgent a question now as at Cxsarea Philippi in the 
first century. ‘What think ye of Christ?’ is a 
query as impossible to be escaped by us as by the 
Pharisees of Jerusalem. A hundred church councils 
have wrestled with the question; thousands of learned 
books have been written to answer it; great doctors 
have, with a show of wisdom, lectured on it; all the 
ereeds have had an infallible clause on it—and yet 
| each serious Christian has the live question still 
before him: “Who sayest thou that He is?’ 
| One main trouble always is that these mighty 
| questions which are age after age put to the soul are 
too often answered in language which the soul does 
| not understand. The issue is confused with words 

which are dry and metaphysical. For centuries men 
| battled over the question whether Christ was the same 
substance as God, although not one of them could 
tell what “substance” was. It is still difficult to 
speak in simple language about these bottomless ques- 
tions, so that the wayfaring man sees the meaning of 
the statement and feels the value of it in his own 
experience. Let us try. 

It is frequently said that there is a tendency to-day 
among men of thought and scholarship to regard 
Christ as “a mere man.” The charge is made that 
there is a heavy drift toward Unitarianism, and that 
Christian thinkers and leaders are taking up the posi- 

‘tion that Christ was only a model, only an example, 
‘only a good man. I do not know a single Christian 
thinker, scholar, or leader who holds such a view, or 
is in sympathy with such a tendency. The drift is not 
in that direction. The position held by the Unitar- 
ian leaders three-quarters of a century ago has become 
unthinkable and impossible to Christian scholars, and 
is repudiated even by the modern leaders of that 
denomination. 

_ The first word of our Christian faith to-day is the 
apostolic word that Jesus Christ is the manifestation 
of eens ete God with e an actual incarna- 
tion. The phrase, “mere man,” is as antiquated as 
| the doctrine of the divine right of kings. The very 


Mie Mera 


ee the ilimitable God reveals Himself in a 
human face. What we keep saying in the simplest 
language we know how to use is that Christ is very 
God, that when we see Christ we see the Father, that 
what we know of God we have learned from Christ. 
All that wealth of tenderness and love in God; all the 
unsearchable riches ‘of Divine Grace; all that 
unspeakable yearning to share Himself with us and 
to give Himself to us—all that, we have found in 
God because we have found Christ. He is God 
revealed in terms that fit our nature, and in a way 
that meets all our needs. 


But while the modern Christian has discarded for- 
ever the notion that Christ was “mere man,’ and 
says without any reserve that He is divine, he insists 
in the same straightforward way on His genuine 
humanity. The Church has always been more in 
danger of losing Christ’s humanity than of losing 
His divinity. Those who have opposed the heresy of 
making Him “mere man” have too often fallen into 
the opposite heresy of making Him “not-man-at-all.” 
If He did not feel the burden and the struggle as I 
feel them; if He did not know the tug of actual 
temptation as I know it; if He did not need to make 
the hard choices and decisions of life as I make them; 
if He did not feel the worth of human love and fel- 
lowship as I feel them; if He did not agonize in 
prayer as I agonize—He cannot enter into sympathy 
with me; He cannot be my Saviour; He would be only 
a supernatural Being, foreign to my life and unable 
to draw my heart to Him. It is of all things impor- 
tant to think of Christ as very man, as our friend 
and brother, who has tasted our bitterest cups, has 
trodden the reddest wine presses of this life, who has, 
too, felt the sublimest joys, and the noblest triumphs 
of spirit. Yes, He is the type and goal of the human 
race—tlfe new Adam toward whom the spiritual line 
of march will move for ever. 

Very God and Very Man is no contradiction. 
Christ could not be one without being the other. Man 
is not man until he finds himself in God, and God 
would not be God if He stayed shut up in His God- 
head and did not go out into revelation and share 
Himself in love and self-giving. Christ is both 
God and man, and has showed us in one life that 


| | ees to a type of thought that has passed 


God and man were meant for union. Reed: 
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AN INVITATION. 


One oF the most encouraging things which has 
come. to our notice recently is a “cordial invitation,” 
just issued by Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, “‘to all 
who are interested to come and worship” in a “quiet 
Quaker meeting.” The neat, little leaflet, with its 
modest language, is attractive and becoming, but the 
significant thing about it is the spirit which it mani- 
fests. Either through habit or a diffidence born of 
fear lest the unmitiated might not understand the 
friendly mode of worship, or both, Friends have not, 
as a rule, sought to bring outsiders into their meet- 
ings for “silent worship”—not because they 
objected to having them there, for nothing pleased 
them more than the presence of sympathetic 
strangers; but they seldom, if ever, made any 
systematic effort to reach and welcome them. For 
this reason it is all the more gratifying to find in 
recent years a new life coming, and with it a desire 
to share it with others. 

This “invitation,” born of a sincere desire for 
broader fellowship and a true appreciation of the 
situation, seeks first to explain the meaning and man- 
ner of a typical Friends’ “meeting for worship,”’ and 
it is well and briefly put: 


Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, when personally upon 
earth taught the woman of Samaria (John iv :24) that “God 
is a spirit: and they that worship Him must worship Him 
in spirit and in truth.” In other words, because He is spirit, 
we must find Him in our spirits; that is to say, in our deeper 
consciousness, where “Spirit with spirit may meet.” ‘There He 
must be sought after “in Truth;” which means, in sincerity and 
reality, in accordance with His real nature, not with images or 
symbols or human intermediaries, but sincerely and directly, 
as children seek their Father. Thus we must “seek the Lord, if 
haply we might feel after Him and find Him; though He be 
not far from every one of us; for in Him we live and move and 


have our being.” “For we are also His offspring” (Acts xvii: 
bly ANY 


The paragraph on “Silent Worship” deserves care- 
ful consideration: 


Friends believe that worship can best be accomplished in 
silence. Indeed, does not the very idea of “Communing” imply 
quietness and meditation? Our aim is to watch. and wait in 
stillness, and to seek earnestly for the love of God in our 
hearts; for to perceive this may well be more important for 
our purification and fitting for life and service than even to hear 
words spoken by man. 

If any cannot find the love and presence of God, will not 
their true condition be most clearly revealed to them in silence, | 
suggesting to them amendment of life and a more earnest 
search for the divine? For when we are brought face 
to face with God, who “Ts a spirit,” “All things are naked and 
opened unto the eyes of Him with whom we have to do.” 

And many a worshipper, who in a sense of fear and unwor- 
thiness would shrink from public prayer, may here learn to 
pour out his whole soul before His Maker in secret, and tell 


effectual unison of adoration, prayer and praise, even though 
| not one word be spoken. ; 


Christ in the “Assembly,” and a word on “Ministry,” 
the invitation concludes: 


To bow in lowly reverence and secret prayer before God, 
listening to his voice; to know Christ Jesus our Saviour as the 
real Head and guiding presence of our gathering; to proclaim 


blessed Spirit; such is the worship for which we plead, believ- 
ing that this best promotes our spiritual life and the glory of 
God. 


“Drop thy still dews of quietness, 
Till all our strivings cease; 
Take from our souls the strain and stress; 
And let our ordered lives confess 
The beauty of thy peace.”—Whittier. 
Having given these particulars, may we again say that we 
shall be glad if any feel disposed to attend our meetings, and 
shall heartily welcome their presence among us. 


The most significant feature of the invitation, 


common among the churches to invite and weleome 
strangers is well known. Their services are made to 


tions the features emphasized are those which enter- 
tain. The method is not altogether unknown among 
Friends. It has its place and should be used; but it 


human soul there is a living hunger for the Spiritual, 
which finds its satisfaction only in the Divine. 
Other hungers come and go, but this one remains. 
Why not speak to this condition making our appeal 
simple and direct. It should have a force, and, when 
effective, it is likely to endure. 


* 
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THE MINISTRY. 


BY MARY M. HOBBS. 


ministry. That there has come about a change of 

view in regard to.this matter must be self-evident to 

any thoughtful person. I shall not attempt to main- 

tain that we of this day regard the ministry in the 

same way our fathers did. My only concern is to 

find the truth in both views, and, if possible, ascer- 

tain whether both are not normal developments from 

the “goodly root” of Quakerism, and whether in our 
seeming aberrations there is not an organic unity 

which still holds us to our past. 

Human institutions are of slow growth, and in~ 
their gradual formation are not unlike the long, 
geologic periods which have been required to form 
this earth. Most unlikely circumstances often exert 


forth all his griefs and needs to a compassionate Saviour; thus | 
the assemblage may become united in a rapt devotion and | 


a powerful influence in effecting results which would 
seem far removed from such causes. 


a 


[Third month 


After a brief explanation of the headship of 


the truth, or offer prayer and praise, in the inspiration of His _ 


however, is the ground for its appeal. The practice | 


entertain as well as edify, and in sending out invita- | 


is time we were realizing the worth of worship, and 
letting it be its own excuse for being. Deep in every | 


There is perhaps no more vital interest connected | 
_ with the Society of Friends than the subject of the 
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In the study of this subject I lay down one rule 
}} from which I shall try not to deviate, and it is this: 
| I shall assume that we have all been honestly labor- 


|| ing for the spread of the Kingdom of God, and that 


changes which have come about are the result of con- 
{| ditions and not of determined effort. I do this 
|} because I believe it is the truth. In studying any 
subject it is necessary to be more concerned to find 
the truth than to prove ourselves correct. If we are 
ever to come to a mutual understanding, we must say 
what we think and speak what we believe and not try 
to fence and equivocate. None of us know so much 
| we may not learn more. It is the most ignorant 
- only. who have no questions about things continually 
_ tugging at their consciousness for answer. Were we 
) to frankly discuss our differences and faithfully 
| express our own opinions, much that seems wrong 
/ could be corrected. We need to learn, too, to think 
- for ourselves and not be at the mercy of other 
people’s minds. President Sharpless tells a good 
} story of the old man who, during the long Canadian 
winters, takes care of a summer camp. The presi- 
| dent asked him what he did during the long, cold 
months; and his reply is very enlightening: “Well, 
a part of the time I set and think, but most of the 
time I jest set.” I do believe that much of our 
Quaker trouble has been largely due to the fact that 
both in meeting and out of it so many of us “jest set” 
and let other people provide our motive power. This 
is not a new trouble. Dictators have dwelt under 
broad-brimmed hats and plain coats and the fashion 
Friends had of waiting for the head of the meeting to 
give his opinion and then saying, “So do I,” was not 
especially conducive to the individual development 
so dear to Quaker hearts. 

We have had our share, too, of ignorance, mis- 


|) conception, error, and crude interpretation of Scrip- 


ture. We have followed the tendency which is old 
as humanity of loving tradition rather than truth. 
It is a well-known fact in church history that the 
heretics of one age have become the saints of the next ; 
and fanaticism, bad as it is, is the result of good 
intention divorced from sound reason and scientific 
fact. Instead of clinging to the spirit, we have 
allowed the letter to lead us astray. As an instance 
of what I mean, I will recall to your minds the wail 
of the editor of Tur American Frtewp over the fact 
that Charles Wagner was simply teaching the belief 
of the Friends and was attracting multitudes while 
the Friends themselves had missed the multitude. 
This is true; but there was a good reason why he 
gained the attention of hundreds we could not reach. 
_ He had a living, vital message for people of this day, 
and he gave it in such a way that they would hear. 
We departed from. simplicity when we enforced 
uniformity. Is not the life more than meat, and the 
body than raiment? Progression is the religious talis- 
“man and we need never have concluded that we had 
already attained. We began by claiming that we 
were the true apostolic succession, and though I can- 
not find that it was ever taught in so many words, the 
idea was certainly very prevalent that we were 


infallibly right; that our doctrines and practices were 
beyond criticism or correction. It is surely cause for 
profound thankfulness that they were based upon a 
sound, irrefutable principle; but that we have devel- 
oped that form, or that our practices have all been 
exponents of the same, I at least have come to ques- 
tion. Our tenets, as those of all seekers of truth, 
have been and are being subjected to the sifting pro- 
cesses of the ages and we will cling to the past thus 
eliminated at our peril. 

Let us see, if we may, in what respect the idea of 
the ministry, as once held, differs from that now held, 
and then seek the reasons and draw our conclusions. 

As nearly as I can tabulate such a difficult matter, 
it is about this (if I am wrong, no one wants to know 
it more than I myself). The old idea of the ministry 
was 

(1) The direct call of God to the individual. (2) 
Waiting before God and communion in spirit the 
only needed preparation. (3) The direct commu- 
nication of the message by the Spirit to the minister 
and his spontaneous presentation of it to the congre- 
gation. (4) Non-sacerdotal office. (5) Free Gospel 
ministry. 

Our present attitude I will tabulate thus: (1) The 
direet call to the individual. (2) Spiritual commu- 
nion with God, and also earnest, diligent preparation 
of mind for service. (3) The spiritual communica- 
tion of the message, carefully thought over and 
meditated upon, together with a reverent waiting upon 
God for a fresh putting forth of His spirit. (4) 
Non-sacerdotal office. (5) Free Gospel ministry, 
which means not being paid to preach, but supported, 
if necessary, in order that one may preach. 

There is no denying that what was once considered 
the purely human element is more evident in our 
modern manner of regarding this matter. The 
former was more in accord with the mystical idea 
generally prevalent amongst spiritual-minded people 
in the time of Fox. This view of life, while con- 
taining much essential truth, was liable to great exag- 
geration and could only, when carried to its logical 
conclusion, result in asceticism. The fault lay in the 
old philosophy which divided man into separate, air- 
tight compartments—the will, the sensibility, the 
intellect ; with the body considered as a crude husk 
to be warred against. Paul himself evidently thus 
regarded the flesh when he said, “In me, that is my 
flesh, dwelleth no good thing. The spirit alone was 
held to be charged with the divine, and the inter- 
action of mind upon body was neither understood nor 
considered.” “The spirit is willing, the flesh weak,” 
was a favorite quotation, and anything which popped 
into the minds of people while waiting before the 
Lord was apt, at least by the persons themselves, to be 
regarded as from the Lord. 

The view then held of Hebrew prophecy intensi- 
fied this attitude. The prophets were regarded as 
mere amanuenses writing down the oracles of God, 
which they themselves could scarcely have compre- 
hended. Prophecy was considered foretelling instead 
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of forthtelling, and very many of the prophecies 


which we know now to have been written after the 
events, and in so far to be historical, were then 
believed to have been written long centuries before 
the events and to have been miracles of foresight. 
This same character, which they attributed to the 
Hebrew prophets, they claimed for themselves, and 
we have all been accustomed to Quaker visions and 


prophecies, which, after all, never amounted to very | 
from that howe Paul concluded that he, too, would | 


much. The great Quaker doctrine of the spirit of 
God in the soul of man is the most fundamental 
thing in all religion, and to this we of this day cling 
absolutely. But instead of limiting the spirit of 


God to one section of our being, we say, ‘God in | 


man; the whole man, if he be yielded to God’s spirit: 
not in his conscience alone, but governing in his 
intellect, enthroned in his will, glorified in his 
pure, healthy, strong body.’’ Not alone through the 
sensibility can God talk to His child, but through his 
reason and his judgment as well. The subconscious 
life is larger than the conscious, and from its vast 
storehouse we bring out much which we are unable to 
explain. But we now know that it is there and can 
mystify the mystics with psychological experiences. 
This will explain our altered or extended attitude in 
regard to mental preparation for the message and for 
its enlargement and elucidation. We believe that 
God can use a well-stored mind and a well-trained 
intellect more effectively than an ignorant mind and 
an untrained intellect, and we reverently believe that 
He can inspire a man or woman alone in his study 
with a message as well as in the face of the congre- 
gation. 
(To be continued.) 


INCREASE THE NUMERATOR. 
BY ELLISON R. PURDY. 


Life is like a fraction. Temptations, burdens, 
duties, form the denominator. Power to meet these, 
the numerator. There are two ways of increasing 
the value of the fraction, reduce the denominator, or 
increase the numerator. We often choose the former. 


“With fewer trials and burdens, less grinding work,” | 
b} be) ss) 


we say, “Life would be complete.” God’s plan is 
often the latter. A man recovering from a fever finds 
his feet too heavy. It is a burden to lift them. 
Nature does not reduce his feet, but increases his 
strength. 

The Midianites were Gideon’s denominator. 
courage and faith were no match for their oppression, 
his fraction was too small. Jehovah multiplied the 
numerator many fold when he said, “Surely I will 
be with thee, and thou shalt smite the Midianites as 
one man.’ 


The giants in the land formed the denominator at | 


Kadesh Barnea, and the faithless spies and faint- 
hearted Israel gave up because it was too large. “We 

see that they were not able to enter in because of unbe- 
lief”—too small a numerator. “They allowed the 
vision of the danger and the difficulty to bulk bigger 
than the vision of God.” Caleb said, “Let us go at 


His | 


| numerator of unselfish devotion to Christ. 


_ tian who keeps his numerator small. 


_ ing courage. 


| school at Fowler, Kansas. 


| religious work and obtained a minute from Havilan 


| been sal to the task. 


Paul’s denominator was increased by a thorn | 
the flesh, and he prayed to have it reduced by remoy- J 
ing the thorn. The Lord taught him that in that case 
Ho would deal with the other term of the fraction, 
for He said, “My grace is sufficient for thee ;” and 


reckon that way, and thus be able to say, most gladly, 
“therefore will I gather glory in my weakness, in | 
injuries, in necessities, in persecutions, in distresses, 
for Christ's sake; for when I am weak, then am r 
strong.” 

The denominator that confronted the early church — 
was witness bearing for Jesus Christ, “both in J eru- 
salem, and in all Judea, and Samaria, and to the | 
uttermost part of the earth,” and all that it involved. 
This denominator could not be reduced, and they 
were not equal to the task, but the Lord multiplied 
the numerator, and they received a power when the | 
Holy Spirit was come upon them. Don’t run! — 
Don’t whine! Don’t seek easy things! Trust in God | 
and increase your numerator. | 

Is the church confronted with worldliness? There 
is no use waiting for it to diminish. Increase the 
Are there | 
fanatical extremes manifest? ‘Then we need more, | 
not less, of genuine spirituality in the church.- Let | 
us meet the spirit of demonstration, with the demon- _ 
stration of the Spirit. Are we threatened by skep-_ 
ticism? Do men by wisdom know not God? We. 
cannot reduce the thinking in the world; we should | 
not if we could. We need clearer thinking, better 
thinking, sanctified thinking, “Wisdom from above.” | 

I knew a shiftless dairy farmer whose cows pro- 
duced hundreds of pounds of butter apiece in the | 
year. He used to contend that it would be better if | 
all farmers would reduce their output to about this 
standard, for then butter would be higher. They | 
would not do it and he starved out, so will the Chris- 
There are grow- | 
ing needs, growing demands. For a full life there — 
ttist be increasing faith, increasing devotion, i increas- 
Enlarge your numerator. 


—Western Work. 


AN OUTPOST OF QUAKERISM. 
BY MILTON KENWORTHY. 


Few institutions of stable nature have had a more | 
rapid growth in our day than the Friends’ church and 


In the summer of 1905, Nixon Rich and family | 
moved to a newly-bought farm, four miles east of 
Fowler, not knowing of any Friends in the locality 
or having a prospect. of coming. They engaged in 


Quarterly Meeting for visiting families and wold 
meetings as way might open. To one of these mee 
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28, 1907.] 
} ings, held in a vacant house on their own place, came 
' two other Friends, Albert Roberts and his son, 


'} Edgar, who had recently purchased land four miles 
‘} north of Fowler and removed there from Paton, 
Jowa. Thus Friend met Friend and felt encouraged. 
Meanwhile some Friends’ ministers, who were look- 
} ing for a change of location, visited this community 
™) and gave their assistance to a series of meetings 
| begun by the Riches. They found here a community 
needing: the presence and labors of Friends, and a 
land fertile, well watered and cheap. Alvin J. 
George bought land and soon brought his family. 
Through notices in Friends’ papers and the per- 
sonal enthusiasm of Friends already here, many more 
were caused to look this way, with the result that 
more than 20 families and parts of families have 
settled in and around Fowler. 

There were in Fowler two organized churches, the 
Methodists and Congregationalists. They had no 
resident ministers and were not strong. They wel- 
eomed Friends most cordially, as did the commu- 


Fow er: FRIENDS. ACADEMY: 


nity at large. Why there are such open doors for 
Friends may well cause us to consider our inheritance 
from the past and our obligation for the future—a 
thought often mentioned in Fowler meeting. 
From the first settlement of a Friend’s family, even 
before a meeting was assured, thought of a Friends’ 
Academy began to take shape. It soon found good 
soil outside of Quaker minds. There was no high 
school in the county. Fowler wanted one. A sub- 
scription of $4,000.00 was carried by representative 
men from Fowler to Haviland Quarterly Meeting in 
Third month, 1906. That body not seeing its way 
to accept the charge, a few interested Friends 
organized, incorporated, accepted the gift and school 
opened in the commodious and modern building here- 
with ‘represented on Ninth month 17, 1906. A 
monthly meeting had been set up in the meantime, on 
Sixth month 23d, by the joint action of Haviland 
and Rose Hill Quarterly Meetings. Regular meet- 

ings for worship were not held until the dedication 
_ of the Academy building on Ninth month 15th and 
16th, since which time they are held in the assembly 
room. : 

The attendance at the school this year has averaged 
about 20, being larger now than any previous term. 
Board and even rooming for students is practically 
impossible to find, rates being so high. It is hoped 


Friends and others build with this in view. The 
school is in charge of Prof. H. H. Townsend and 
wife, who have had long experience in academy 
work, and are highly esteemed by church and people. 
They have been engaged for a term of four years 
more. ° 

Fowler, Kan. 


Sone Views on Present Day Topics. 


METHODS OF BIBLE STUDY. 
BY LUKE WOODARD. 
We find two methods of Bible study spoken of. 


One is termed, “The old method;” the other, ‘The 
modern method.” The latter is identical with that 


which goes by the name of “The higher criticism.” 


Why it should be called “modern” it is not easy to 
see, for, as applied to the Bible, it has reference to 
authorship, authenticity, dates, and literary char- 
acteristics of the Holy Scriptures. Such inquiries 
are legitimate, and it is known to every one familiar 
with the Biblical literature of past ages that such 
inquiries were employed by believing commentators 
and critics long before the term, “higher criticism,” 
came into existence. Therefore, it is this phrase. 
and not the method of study, that is modern. 

Every intelligent person who has given attention 
to this subject, is aware that different persons having 
the same sources of information, and pursuing this. 
method of study, have reached widely divergent con- 
clusions; in some instances, on matters of highest: 
importance, their conclusions have been opposite. 
There have consequently resulted two classes, or 
schools of higher critics—the one termed evangelical, 
the other, non-evangelical. The evangelical section 
embraces many of the first rank as to piety, lin- 
guistic attainments, and profound scholarship. How, 
then, do we account for the difference in the conclu- 
sions arrived at? It must be accounted for princi- 
pally, if not wholly, on the ground of the difference in 
the attitude of the respective classes towards the 
Bible. 

The evangelical school of interpreters regard the 
Bible, both the Old and New Testaments, as given 
by inspiration of God; its history as authentic; its 
record of miracles, as true; its prophecies, what they 
claim to be, divinely revealed forecasts of future 
events, some of which have had, others of which will 
have, an accurate fulfillment. It is well known that 
the other school of higher critics do not regard the 
Bible in the same light. In their estimation, parts 
of it only were inspired (using this word as com- 
monly understood by evangelical believers), portions 
of its history are simply legendary or mythical, partic- 
ularly the account of man’s creation, temptation and 
fall; the being of Satan as the prince of a host of 
diabolical subordinates. They do not believe in the 
substitutionary character of the atonement, and the 
future personal coming of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Some of the higher critics are yet more radical, and 
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deny the virgin birth, the deity and resurrection of 
the Lord Jesus; they discredit all miracles, and 
deny predictive prophecy. This results in a subdi- 
vision of the radical school into what are termed the 
“destructive” and “constructive” critics. But a dim 
line of cleavage divides the two. The work of the 
two classes differs in degree, rather than in kind, for 
both, as regards the result in the minds of those who 
accept their teachings, are destructive, for that result, 
in a greater or less degree, is to weaken faith in the 
inspired word. <A tornado may wholly, or only 
partially, destroy a forest. In either case it is destruc- 
tive. What other result may be expected to follow 
such teaching, where it is accepted, as denies the 
truthfulness of plain statements of Scripture history, 
and their plenary inspiration? These critics may 
give us new theories about the Bible, and a new 
theology, but they are confronted by two facts: First, 
they do not agree among themselves. Second, their 
theories are opposed by a larger number of men of 
equal scholarship. 

Where the Bible is the only source of informa- 
tion concerning what purports to be matters of fact, 
there may be two methods of treating them—one, that 
of faith, which accepts the record as true; the other, 
that of skepticism or infidelity, which doubts and 
denies. 

It is sometimes said we should treat the Bible as 
any other literature, and should approach its study 
without any bias or prepossessions. This may be 
true in a sense, but not without large qualification. 
In the first place, I do not believe that any one living 
in a community where the Bible has been regarded as 
a divine revelation can free himself from some kind 
of prepossession in favor of, or against it. Even 
many a man who does not conform to its teaching 
will tell you that he believes it is true. Persons of 
common intelligence know that it has been a long 
time in the world, and has been from time immem. 
orial, and is to-day, by thousands of the best and 
most enlightened people that ever lived, regarded 
with a veneration they accord to no other book as a 
revelation from God; that it has been the means of 
marvelous changes in human society of a beneficent 
kind. 

These considerations, unless the mind is averse to 
the demand of the Bible on man’s obedience, or has 
imbibed a philosophy that is incompatible with its 
teaching, will induce a teachableness, and sub- 
miussiveness, necessary to a right understanding of 
it. He that enters upon a critical study of the Holy 
Scriptures, without an acquaintance in his own 
experience with their Divine Author, and who does 
not depend upon the Spirit by whom they were 
inspired, lacks the most indispensable qualification 
for their right interpretation, “for the natural man 
receiveth not the things of the Spirit, for they are 
foolishness unto him, neither can he know them, 
for they are spiritually discerned.” 

Now it is plain that the conclusions at which men 
arrive in the critical treatment of the Bible will be 
shaped by their prepossessions. He who has adopted 


the theory of evolution, unable to reconcile that 
hypothesis with Bible cosmogony, does not regard the 


first chapters of Genesis as true history. The critic 


who disbelieves in miracles, or predictive prophecy, 
as many of them do, will pronounce such portions of 


the Bible as unauthentiec legends, or as forgeries. . 


Others, more moderate, will give to some events 
recorded as miraculous, a naturalistic explanation, 


and pronounce prophecies which they do not deny in | 


toto only sagacious guesses. 

For instance, the book of Jonah is regarded as a 
pious fiction, or allegory, with a moral, and not as an 
historical fact, notwithstanding it has all the appear- 
ance of a straightforward narration of fact, upon 
which our blessed Lord places His endorsement, say- 
ing, “Jonah was three days and nights in the fish’s 
belly.” Was He ignorant, or a deceiver? If an Inger- 
sol sneers and skeptics smile when the Christian 
avows his belief in the “marvelous” story he may 
comfort himself in the thought that he has dis- 
tinguished company—the infallible Christ. upon 
whom, far more than upon His disciple, the scoff 
falls. 

The Bible states this marvelous fact ; the man who 
denies it (and so of other miracles) cannot disprove 
it. To deny plain statements of fact concerning 
which we have no information except what the Bible 
contains, is neither reverent, scientific, nor scholarly. 
Why should it be thought a thing incredible that a 
God of infinite power, whose tender mercies are over 
all His works, should miraculously preserve His 
prophet to bring a whole city to repentance? It 
requires no great scholarship to understand such a 
narrative, and the man of learning knows no more 
about it than the humble ploughman who ean intelli- 
gently read his English Bible. 

What propriety in Christ referring to Jonah as a 
“sign unto the Ninevites,” if the story is fictitious ? 
or what force in the-contrast between the effect of 
Jonah’s preaching, and His own, if the whole nar- 
rative is a baseless fabrication? And will there be no 
men of Nineveh to rise up in the judgment against 
the Christ-rejecting Jews ? ' 

Prof. A. H. Sayce, of the Chair of Assyriology of 
the University of Oxford, says, in his recent book, 
entitled “Monument Facts and Higher Critical 
Fancies:” “There is one point on which we have a 
right to demand a clear answer from the advocates 
of the ‘higher criticism,’ who still maintain their 
adherence to the historical faith of Christendom. It 
was to the Old Testament that Christ and the early 
church appealed in proof of His divinity. ‘Search 
the Scriptures,’ said our blessed Lord, ‘for they are 
they which testify of Me.’ It was in them that the 
life and death, the resurrection and the work of 
Christ were foreshadowed and predicted (Luke 
24: 25-27), and upon this fact He based His claim to 
be believed. Was our Lord right, or must we rather 
hearken to the modérn ‘critic’? when he tells us that 
the endeavor to find Messianic prophecies in the Old 
Testament in the sense in which Christ and His 
Church understood the phrase, is an illusion of the 
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| i past. We cannot serve two masters ; either we must 
| believe that in the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah we 
have a real portraiture of Christ, or else that Christ 
was mistaken, and that the portraiture was only read 
| into the chapter in later days.” The words of Canon 
‘} Liddon, in reference to the critical theory of the 
‘|| Pentateuch still holds good: “How is such a supposi- 
tion reconcilable with the authority of Him who has 
so solemnly commended to us the books of Moses, 
and whom Christians believe too wise to be Himself 
deceived, and too good to deceive His creatures.” 
Christ lived before the dark ages, when, in the 
opinion of some of the critics, ecclesiastics “doctored” 
the manuscripts to make them conform to their dis- 
torted views. He had access to the Scriptures as they 
were read in the synagogue nearly two thousand 
years ago, and it ill-becomes to question His wisdom 
or to criticise His interpretations. What an author- 
ity He accords to the Old Testament, often saying, 
| “Thus it is written.” Hear Him, after He had estab- 
lished His claim to His Godhead, by rising from the 
dead, as in the walk to Emmaus, He taught His two 
| companions: ‘Beginning at Moses and the prophets, 
He expounded unto them in all the Scriptures the 
things concerning Himself ;” and to the eleven in the 
evening of the same day: “These are the words which 
I spake unto you, while I was with you, that all things 
must be fulfilled which were written in the law of 
| Moses, and in the prophets, and in the Psalms, con- 
') cerning Me. Then opened He their understandings 
‘] that they might understand the Scriptures.” Does 
|, not such language attest the reality of predictive Mes- 
| sianic prophecy ? 
‘7 We might with propriety ask those who call in 
') question the sayings of Christ, when did the command 
of God uttered from heaven, “This is my beloved 
Son; hear Him,” cease to be binding upon us? 


Fountain City, Ind. 


JONAH.* 


BY GEORGE A. BARTON. 

“They repented at the preaching of Jonah; and behold, a 
greater than Jonah is here.’—Luke xi, 32. 

“T must go send some better messenger.” 
Shakespeare. 

Israel in the early days had thought of Jehovah as 
the God of that nation only. As late as the book of 
Micah, we find the gods of the heathen recognized as 
real deities.1 Even earlier than that, however, the 
best spirits among the Hebrews had caught the great 
truth that one God controls all nations, and that He 
is Jehovah. Amos is the first to distinctly express 
| this view. Down to.the time of the exile even the 
_ prophets continued, nevertheless, to think that God 
'eared chiefly for Israel. They represent other 
\ nations as existing chiefly as appendages to Israel. 
The exile brought to the chosen people a_ closer 
acquaintance with other nations, and it gradually 
_dawned upon the Hebrew mind that God cared for 


*This discussion of Jonah appears in “The Roots of Christian 
| Teaching as found in The Old Testament.” 
1 Micah iv, 5. 


ee nations on their own account and for their own 
worth, and that Israel was chosen, not that she might 
be the exclusive recipient of the divine favor, but 
that she might be a missionary among the nations. 

The result of this was the organization of an exten- 
sive missionary propaganda on the part of the Jews, 
for the prosecution of which a considerable mission- 
ary literature was created.2 Naturally there were 
many of the Jews who looked askance at this whole 
movement; in its early stages there were many who 
opposed it. They thought it was degrading to the 
supreme position of the chosen people to suppose that 
anything but destruction could await the heathen. 
As a satire against this class, the book of Jonah was 
written. 

The author represented Israel as a_ prophet; 
because he intended to hold before the nation the idea 
that God would have them carry this message 
to the world. He selected the name Jonah 
because it meant “dove” and would be easily under- 
stood as an allegorical allusion to the nation.* Baby- 
lon was represented as a monster which swallowed 
and cast up Jonah, because the book of Jeremiah had 
already made that figure familiar to the Hebrews as 
a picture of the exile and the return.* So this writer 
wrote his parable to teach, that Israel was carried 
captive for not doing her proper missionary work, 
and that after her escape from captivity she did it 
sullenly and in anything but the right spirit.° When 
interpreted from this point of view, the book becomes 
a most interesting missionary tract. It portrays well 
what a missionary or a missionary people should not 
be, and by contrast sets forth the ideal missionary 
character.® 

It was this feature—the missionary preaching of 
Jonah—upon which our Lord seized as a sign or 
type of His own work,’ and we therefore have His 
example for regarding it in this light. It presents 
as the ideal that spirit of loving service for all the 
world which was so characteristic of Christ. It 
caught a little of the spirit of that great commission : 
“Go ye therefore and make disciples of all the 
nations,” and is a type of that Christlike missionary 
impulse, which in the last century has heard the ery 
for release from error coming 


“From Greenland’s icy mountains, 
From India’s coral strand, 

Where Africa’s sunny fountains 
Roll down their golden sands,” 


and has sought to meet the great need in the Master’s 
way—an impulse which must go forward until “the 
kingdoms of this world shall become the kingdoms of 
our Lord and of His Christ.” 


Bryn Mawr. 


2See Schurer’s History of the Jewish People in the time of 
Jesus Christ, Div. II, Vol. II. p. 220 ff, or Thatcher’s Apostolic 
Church, ch. II. 

’That it was also the name of a prophet, may have influenced 
him too, see II Kings xiv, 25 

4See Jeremiah li, 35, 44, 

5 No one with literary feeling can read this book in connection 
with Amos and Hosea and not be convinced that it comes from 
a very different age. It resembles Esther, Judith, and Tobit much 
more closely in style. 

®The fact that Christ refers to it does not prove that it is nor 
an allegory. He often, as in the parable of the prodigal son, used 
imaginative material as parables. 

7 Luke xi: 29-32. 
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Che SIuiernational Drason. rative does not mean that it was his first night out, 
= but on a certain night he reached this place. “And he 
SECOND QUARTER. ae. took one of the stones of the place.’ R. V. Tray- 
Cay EON emt a nike aaa ile say that there are many rocks and stones in this 
JACOB'S VISION AND GOD’S PROMISE. locality, some of which closely resemble in shape the 

4 Sa Ca NG Druidical stones of England. “And put it under his _ 

GOLDEN Tpexr.—Behold, $ 


I am with thee, and will keep thee in 


all the places whither thou goest. Genesis 28: 15 


DAILY READINGS. 


Second-day, Fourth mo. 1.—Isaae sends Jacob to Haran. Gen. 
28: 1-5. j Ge : 

Third-day, Fourth mo. 2.—Jacob’s vision and God’s promise. Gen. 
28: 10-22. 

Fourth-day, Fourth mo. 38.—Bethel revisited. Gen. 35: 6-15. 

Fifth-day, Fourth mo. 4.—‘‘I am with thee.” Isa. 41: 8-14. 

Sixth-day, Fourth mo. 5.—God a refuge. Psalm 91. 

Seventh-day, Fourth mo. 6.—The Lord thy keeper. Psalm 121. 

First-day, Fourth mo. 7.—**What shall I render?” Psa. 116: 
7-19. 

Time.—Uneertain; perhaps about 1800 years 
B. C. It is impossible to tell how old Jacob and 


Esau were. 

Place.—First, Beersheba, in the southern part of 
Palestine; then, Bethel, about 12 miles north of 
Jerusalem. d 

The story of Jacob’s ladder is one of the most 
familiar of Bible stories—it is graphic, it is simple, 
it touches the hearts of both old and young. The 
allusions and references to it in literature are almost 
innumerable, and it has been made the subject of very 
many hymns and poems. The most familiar of the 
former is “Nearer, My God, to Thee;” of the latter, 
are Longfellow’s “Sandalphon,” and “Ladder of St. 
Augustine.” 

The lesson follows in connection of thought, verse 


46 of chapter 27, which, in its turn, follows closely in | 


thought verse 34 of chapter 26, as will be seen by 
reading them together. 

1. “Isaac called Jacob,” ete. There is no trace of 
any displeasure in this account. The reason assigned 
for Jacob’s departure is that he should not marry a 
wife of the “daughters of Canaan.” In 27: 46, they 
are called “daughters of Heth.” It troubled Isaac 
and Rebekah greatly that Esau should have thus con- 
nected himself with the heathen nations. 

2. “Padan-Aram.” RR, Y. 
word uncertain, Possibly Padan may mean 
“corn field,” hence it would be the corn land of Aram. 
This was in the northern part of Mesopotamia. 
Abraham’s brother, Nahor, remained there, and 
thence came Rebekah. Laban, Rebekah’s brother. 
Jacob was to seek to marry one of his cousins. This 
was quite in accord with Oriental customs. 

3. Isaac blessed Jacob. This blessing is practically 
the same as that which Jehovah gave to Abraham. 
Gen. 17: 1-8; 22: 15-18. 

5. “Syrian.” The Hebrew reads, “Aramaean.” 
See Gen. 25:20. The verse means simply, he started 
on his journey. 

6-9. Esau, desirous of securing his parents’ 
approval, takes, in addition to his two Hittite wives, 
another wife, who was his cousin also—a daughter 
of Ishmael, Isaac’s half-brother. These verses are 
a parenthesis, and Jacob’s story is taken up again in 
verse 10. 

11. “A place.” The definite article is used in the 
original as signifying a well-known place. The nar- 


18 


The meaning of the | 


| given. 12:37; 138:1416. 


head and lay down in that place to sleep.” R. V. 


12. “He dreamed.” Many teachings in the Bible 
are represented as coming in and through dreams. 
“A ladder.” Rather a staircase or flight of steps. 
The natural features of the locality may have sug- 
gested the form of the vision. It is said that “in — 
approaching Bethel, the hillsides present frequently 
an exact resemblance to the steps of a stair.” “The 
angels of God ascending and descending on it.” | 
Undoubtedly intended to typify the ever and close — 
intercourse between heaven and earth. This beauti- 
ful figure is used in John 1: 51 to illustrate “the con- 
stant and living intercourse between Christ and — 
God.” 

13. “The Lord stood above it.” The marginal 
reading of the R. V. would seem to be better here— 
“The Lord stood beside him.” 

14. The promise is a renewal of those already — 


15. This is an additional and special promise to 
Jacob. He is promised companionship, protection, — 
and a safe return. Just what the exile, wanderer, and 
solitary man needed to reassure him. : 

16. “Surely the Lord is in this place and I knew it 
not.” Like the rest of the men of that day, he 
believed that Jehovah only manifested Himself in 
certain places, and doubtless associated Him only 
with the altars which his father and grandfather had 
erected, and so he is filled with wonder in realizing 
that He was here as well. 

17. “Dreadful.” In the original sense—inspiring — 
dread or fear. He believed it was a place where 
Jehovah dwelt, and held intercourse with man, and 
hence great reverence was due. 

8. Under the feeling which filled his heart 
Jacob would naturally set up an altar, and consecrate 
it. 

19. The next thing was to name the 
“Beth-el,” the house of God. 
house of bread, ete. “The name of the city was 
Luz.” The idea is that the name of the town not far_| 
off was at first Luz, but afterwards Bethel became so 
well known that the name was transferred to the city. 

20-22. There certainly seems somewhat of bargain- 
ing in Jacob’s words, but perhaps it might be read 
“since God will be with me,” ete., I will do so and so. 
“The tenth.” The tithe was a very old custom. Com-— 
pare Gen. 14: 20. 


SA Sas 


place. 
So Beth-lehem, the 


Practicat THoucuts. 


1. “God’s protecting presence accompanies His 
worshippers, and He is ever at their side, even when 
they are away from their accustomed places of wor-_ 
ship.” 

2. “Some folks give according to their means, 
and some according to their meanness.” 


in our consideration. 


:-1-3. * 
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Christian Endeavor. 
[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New York Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR FOURTH MONTH SEVENTH, 1907. 


THE CONSECRATION OF ONE DAY IN 
SEVEN. 


Second-day, Fourth mo. 1.—God sanctified the Sabbath. Gen. 


Third-day, Fourth mo. 2.—We should sanctify it. 
Fourth-day, Fourth mo 3.—A covenant. Ex. 31: 15-17. 
pe -day, Fourth mo. 4.—A stanch Sabbath-keeper, Neh. 138: 
5 

Luke 4: 16-24. 

Luke 24: 1-7. 


Sixth-day, Fourth mo 5.—Jesus kept it. 

Seventh-day, Fourth mo. 6.—The day He arose. 

The pursuit of pleasure and that of gain are alike 
responsible for the danger in which ie Sabbath is 
to-day ; or rather the dativer 3 in which man is of losing 
one precious part of his birthright. The monotony 
of a life without Sabbaths would repel most of us, 
yet it is what many men are compelled to face— 
and not in heathendom alone, but in most of Chris- 
tian America in this year of grace, 1907. It is no 
easy problem to determine how this is to be avoided. 


The simple life of the country has for a large part of 


our population given way to the complex, interde- 
pendent life of the city, where, if the wheels stop 
turning for any twenty-four or even twelve or six 
hours out of the week, some one is bound to suffer. 
“Works of necessity” seem to multiply, yet unneces- 
sary work may safely be said to multiply even more 
rapidly; and if with good conscience and right zeal 
we seek to prevent the latter, ways will doubtless be 
found to avoid the evils of the former. 

One thing is certain, and that is that God places 
no child of His where he must go contrary to His 
will; and it is equally certain that what is 
wrong for a Christian to do is wrong for any other 
man. The Jewish or rabbinical Sabbath, with its 
thousands of petty restrictions and baseless divisions 
between permitted and forbidden acts, has no place 
Perhaps the Puritan Sab- 
bath of cold and cheerless solemnity is no nearer our 
needs; but the Sabbath of Jesus, in which it is law- 
ful to do good—which is made a gift to every man, 
and not man’s burden—this is the Sabbath we can 
accept and apply and enjoy. 

Sabbath-keeping isn’t a toll that God exacts as a 
return for the grant of six secular days. It is a high 
gift from Him to bring us closer to the life that is 
patterned on the divine life. We need the day for 
the opportunity it gives the spirit to arouse and build 
itself ; for the opportunity of refreshment it gives the 
body; for a time when the mind can get out of its 


-work-a-day ruts and channels and move on other and 


higher planes. It is not a device to give gain to God, 


. but for getting good for oursélves, 


_ bound 
or errand boy, or 
or 


\ God 


His glory and our true success are inseparably 
together. A Christian business man, 
clerk, or farmer, or laborer, 
whatever he may be, has the honor of 

intrusted to his keeping, and God_ is 
waiting to be proved by our every act of obedience, 


to show us that His plans and methods are not out of 


Bx. 3121214. | 


date, and that His promises await fulfillment along 
better lines than the necessity pleas of Rebekah or die 
hes of Jacob—and Rebekah and Jacob may both be 


in our hearts, unless God reigns there supreme. 


Missionary Department. 


[Communications for this department should be addressed to 
The Editor, 1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa.] 


QUAINT KINKS IN CUBA. 
BY JOS. M. PURDIE. 


Practices which are perfectly preposterous to us 
are perfectly natural to Cubans, and, vice versa, 
some things current among us are entirely unwise 
according to the Cuban mind. It is the purpose of 
this ane to see things from the American point of 
view, although some things may be plainer by con: 
trast. There are practices which tend to show the 
status of a nation; practices in no w ay commendable, 
which give us a clue to the sensitiveness of these 
people. 

Moonlight nights are regarded with fear by those 
who have had anything to do with fire during the day. 
Only a few days ago we were in a small town, holding 
a series of meetings, where this was very evident. 
During-the day we left our lodging in order to invite 
people to the service and also to visit those who mani- 
fested more interest in our work. In nearly every 
home we found some one ironing, and in one house 
we were told that they had parched coffee that day. 
As it was a moonlight night, these people could not go 
out, consequently, on Sixth-day, ironing day, our 
crowd was small. If a person must leiive the house 
under such circumstances he takes an umbrella to 
keep the moonlight from hurting him—a beautiful 
sight ; a man with an open umbrella protecting him- 
self from the silver beams of the innocent moon! 

Any little indisposition, or a bad cold, generally 
puts a stop to bathing and sometimes even face-wash- 
ing. Some of the Romanists even dare to say that 
water baptism administered to a child when somewhat 
sick is dangerous! It is almost an offense to offer 
oranges, lemonade, pineapple or anything which has 
some acid in it to a person who has a bad eold. To 
drink coffee and milk and then eat bananas is a very 
bad thing. Thus, we could add one superstitious 
thing to Ae but let this suffice to show a few 
links in the chain that enslaves these people. Super- 
stition abounds wherever ignorance prevails. 

Untruthfulness is the bane of this country. The 
mainsprings of social, political and religious life are 
in a state of corrosion. Not long ago one of the prin- 
cipal members of the church desiring to make some 
rules to pay the janitor $4.00 (silver) per month 
advised us to take some money out of the collection 
and then tell the janitor that that was out of our own 
pocket. He added, however, “And may God forgive 
the lie!’ Examples in the social and _ political 
spheres have become familiar to us through the war 
news in American periodicals. 
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It is a difficult matter to get these people to think 
seriously on moral matters. They are restless and 
show much indifference to any religion. Many have 
found that the forms and ceremonies of the Roman 
Church are empty, and in dropping these have not 
discovered the living principles behind them. The 
wars of Cuba, too, have been powerful teachers of dis- 
honesty. Moreover, the Roman priests have doled 
out ready-made doses of religion to the people, so that 
they do not feel the need to think for themselves as 
to their spiritual welfare. This, doubtless, has 
caused much of the present indifference and infidel- 
ity. 

Holguin, Cuba. 


The every-day cares and duties, which men call 
drudgery, are the weights and counterpoises of the 
clock of time, giving its pendulum a true vibration 
and its hands a regular motion.—Longfellow. 

The talent of success is nothing more than doing 
what you can do well, and doing well whatever you 
do, without a thought of fame.—Longfellow. 


What seem to us but dim funereal tapers may be 
heaven’s distant lamps.—Longfellow. 


In character, in manners, in style, in all things, 
the supreme excellence is simplicity.—Longfellow. 


For Tue American FRIEND, 


SIMEON. 
LINDLEY M, STEVENS. 
When years that weary were and long, 
Though not by length of days, 
But measured by their strivings strong, 
Had gone their shadowed ways. 


When these, with scars and wounds, laid down 
Their record at Thy feet, 

Why not, dear Lord, the promised crown? 
Was not the strife complete? 


Still morn by morn Thy light appears; 
Still seasons linger late; 

And Thou hast service yet for years, 
That still Thy promise wait. 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


For Tue American Frrenp, 
EASTER QUESTIONINGS. 


J. LINDLEY SPICER. 


“There are no birds in last year’s nest.” 
This may be best, 
For there are snow-white spheres, 
Full of glad promise, for the coming years. 
And from the brood 

here may come one, exceeding good. 


The future who can tell? 
This may be well. 
Forth from the guarded store, 
Close, mother-prest, 
There may come one, better, than former best, 
In all things to excel. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Correspondence. 
i eeeeeeSeSSSSSsSSSSSSSSSeeSeSese 
To THE Eprror of THe AMERICAN FRIEND: 
_l enclose a statement of Isaac Sharp concerning the distribu- 
ti 
what part of these donations have come from readers of THE 
AMERICAN FRIEND, but some 
sufferers in that unhappy land. 
_ 1am still receiving in behalf of the Russian and Chinese vic- 
tims. Sincerely thy friend, 


JosEPH ELKINTON. 
Media, Pa., Third month 16, 1907. 


Communication respecting the Friends’ Russian Famine 
Relief Fund from Isaac Sharp, recording clerk of London 
Yearly Meeting: 

Many inquiries have reached me respecting the channels 
through which the Society of Friends is distributing the funds 
entrusted to its care for the relief of starving peasants in Rus- 
sia. These are being chiefly distributed through the Moscow 
Zemstvo Relief Committee, of which Prince G. Lvoff is the 
leading spirit. The chairman of the Friends’ Committee, 
Edmund Wright Brooks, who twice visited Russia fifteen 


years ago for the purpose of investigating the conditions of _ 


distress, and also for the distribution of relief, has great con- 
fidence in Prince Lvoff and his colleagues, and this confidence 
is confirmed by a letter recently received in answer to an in- 
quiry as to modes of distribution. Prince Lvoff writes: ~ 

“Our organization is of an absolutely private character, and 
has nothing to do with the Government. We receive contribu- 
tions from charitably disposed persons: the National Treasury 
also furnishes us with money which we deal with in the same 
manner as the private contributions. Our central relief organ- 
ization, as also our local committees, consist solely of private 
individuals, and there is no official intervention, only control 
by the public through the press. In conformity with 
your request, we can easily keep a separate account of the 
money that you will send us, and forward it to you. We 
would use it in a certain locality and send you periodical state- 
ments with the names of the villages and the manner in which 
your money has been spent. We should like to devote your 
money to feeding the inhabitants of the districts of Menzelinsk 
and of Beleby in the Province of Ufa, where the situation is 
most critical. The number of villages and of individuals cared 
for would depend on the amount sent and the date of its 
arrival. I may inform you that the cost of feeding one per- 


on of funds donated for the starving Russians. [ do not know | 


$2,200 have come to me for the ~ 


- 


son will average about 3 shillings per month, consequently — 


£1,000 received before March would feed 1,300 persons for five 
months until next harvest time. The manner in which we 
feed the people is almost everywhere the same. They come 
into the kitchens to eat in common, or otherwise they receive 
rations in their cottages. The ration consists of three-quarters 
pound of bread and a soup of gruel or of potatoes. Millions 
of people are now fed in this way. We should like to extend _ 
our operations on behalf of children under two years of age, 
who become ill and die in great numbers. We give them 
milk soup with wheat flour 
per child, which costs 34 d. per day. . . . 

“The Relief Organization has now assumed large propor- 
tions, but is not uniform in its operations in all the famine- 
stricken districts. 
others less so—this arises from the immensity of the area, and 
the want of means. The famine-stricken people live only from 
day to day, and the least delay in the arrival of food brings real 
starvation. 

“We are profoundly touched by your sympathy for the suffer- 
ing, and your brotherly aid gives us new courage.” 

The committee is also sending funds to the wife of Nicolai 
Shishkoff, who is doing everything in her power to look after 
children, especially in her own neighborhood in the Province of 
Samara. 


Things of Interent Among Ourselves. 


Francis K. Jones is now acting president of Pacific College. 


Philander Hinshaw is 
ningham, Kan. 


pastor in Mand Meeting, near Cun- 


The Friends of Carthage, Ind., have sent $60 to the relief of 
the starving Chinese. 


Achsa C. Kenyon is visiting the families of Haviland 


Quarterly Meeting, Kansas. 
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Charles and Alva Huddleson are doing evangelistic work at 
Sheridan, Ind. Several conversions are reported, and Friends 
are taking a new interest in church work. 


The quarterly meetings of Western Yearly Meeting are being 
favored by the presence of Luke Woodard, Murray S. Ken- 
worthy, Nathan ‘T. and Esther G. Frame, Elizabeth Frame and 
other ministers. 


Lewis E. Stout, superintendent of evangelistic work in West- 
ern Yearly Meeting, is quarantined at his home on account of 
diphtheria in his family, and has been compelled to cancel some 
of his engagements. 


‘Willis Bond and Calvin Bray have just closed a two weeks’ 
meeting at Hazelwood, Ind., with good results. Many were 
definitely blessed, and the whole community was brought to 
a sense of danger in living without God. 


A letter from Burr Oak, Kan., informs us that a revival, 
lasting for fifteen days, in Oak Creek Meeting, closed the 
4th inst. Nathan Ridgeway and Franklin Walker were the 
chief workers. ‘Thirty-five were converted and twenty-six 
united with Friends. 


Haviland Quarterly Meeting, held at Haviland, Kan., from 
the 8th to toth inst., was well attended. President Edmund 
Stanley and Prof. J. Edwin Jay, of Friends’ University, and 
Achsa C. Kenyon, Baxter Springs, and Samuel A. Jackson, 
Buffalo, Kan., were present. 


Mary J. Weaver, Batavia, N. Y., has recently spent several 
weeks holding meetings and visiting families within the limits 
of Cornwall Quarterly Meeting, N. Y. Most of the meetings 
are in the country, and sickness and storms have interfered 
with the attendance, but there has been much to encourage. The 
large attendance at monthly meetings, and the great number 
of young people who were present, and are really interested, 
promise well for the future of the quarterly meeting. 


Pacific College is enjoying a very successful year in the 
various lines of college activity. On Third month 2d an inter- 
collegiate debate was held, in which a team from the State 
Normal School at Monmouth met a team from Pacific Col- 
lege. The result was a complete victory for the latter, the 
three judges giving a unanimous decision. Throughout the 
entire debate the team from Pacific College not only gave evi- 
dence of better preparation for the debate, but also it was 
clearly manifest that they possessed a superior general training. 

These victories were not the result of a spasmodic effort of 
a few weeks, but were won by students who have worked faith- 
fully for years. Of the thirteen State Oratorical Contests which 
have been held in Oregon, Pacific College has won first place 
five times. This in competition with the State institutions with 
their much larger attendance, gives Pacific College a recog- 
nized standing in Oregon as an institution which demands the 
highest grade of work from its pupils. 


Fremont B. Milner, Leesburg, Ohio, has just closed a series 
of meetings at New Hope, one of the meetings belonging to 
Center Monthly Meeting, Wilmington Yearly Meeting. The 
meetings at this place continued five weeks. Forty-two conver- 
sions and renewals are reported, and seventeen united with 
Friends. Fremont B. Milner has labored during the winter 
in the other two particular meetings belonging to Center 
Monthly Meeting. As a. result, ninety-one have united with 
Friends, and more than one hundred have professed conversion 
or renewal. 


~ On the 8th of Third month the State Intercollegiate Oratori- 
cal Contest of Oregon was held at McMinnville, Ore. ‘This 
organization includes all the institutions of higher education in 
Oregon. Katherine Romig, the representative from Pacific 
College, was the winner by the largest margin ever obtained by 
2 contestant in this State. It reflects great credit to the college 
as Katherine Romig has received her education almost entirely 
at this institution, having entered a few years ago as a prepara- 
tory student. The only training in oratory which she has 
received was given her by Prof. W. C. Woodward, a member 
of the Faculty, while some of her competitors nad taken special 
courses in oratory. 


The services of John Marcussen, who visited Centre 
Monthly Meeting, Pennsylvania, in the love of the Gospel, 
with a minute from Denmark Yearly Meeting, were most 
helpful and strengthening to the few who were brought’ in 


touch with him. This privilege was denied to many who were 
prevented by various causes from meeting with him. He was 
entertained in the home of Rebecca V. Pugh and her sisters, 
and in their parlor he gave several Bible readings, which were 
most interesting. He visited several families, and among 
others one sick Friend (not a member of Center Meeting), 
and paid a visit to our jail. In these visits comforting words 
were spoken, and kindly received. 


Denver Quarterly Meeting was held at Colorado Springs, 
Colo., the Ist to 3d inst. It was a very helpful session to the 
local meeting, and an interesting occasion to all who attended. 
Good delegations were in attendance from Denver and Boulder, 
and three, EF. Howard Brown, Dr. C. R. Dixon and Charles E. 
Lewis, were present from Paonia—nearly four hundred miles 
across the mountains. Among other interesting matters that 
came before the quarterly meeting was a request from Paonia 
Monthly Meeting for a quarterly meeting for the western slope 
Friends, to be known as Paonia Quarterly Meeting, the dis- 
tance between the two sections of the work being so great that 
the present organization of the work seems quite impracticable. 
The quarterly meeting favored the proposition and directed 
it to be forwarded to the Iowa Yearly Meeting held in Eighth 
month next. On Seventh-day evening of the quarterly meeting, 
FE. Howard Brown, Paonia, gave an illustrated peace lecture, 
which was well received by the large audience. He gave the 
lecture also at Denver and Boulder. 


The Richmond Palladium recently re-published an article 
from the Earlhamite, giving a description of Earlham’s new 
buildings, the library and dormitory. The new library is the 
result of a donation of $30,000 from Andrew Carnegie, plus the 
same amount from other contributors. The building will be 
100 x 60 feet, ground floor, consisting of bricks with stone trim- 
mings. When completed the stack room will have a hglding 
capacity of 60,000 volumes. The building will also furnish a 
large lecture room, an art hall, and rooms for reading and 
study. The new dormitory is to be named in honor of Edwin 
S. Bundy, deceased, and will cost, when completed, about $50,- 
ooo. It is to be “H”-shaped—the greatest length being 555 feet, 
and the greatest depth 106 feet. On the first floor the parlors, 
on each side of the main entrance, will be fitted with folding 
doors, as will also the assembly room. Thus this whole space 
can be thrown into one large room for receptions and other 
social affairs. ‘The assembly room is to be the home of the 
Y. M. C A., and will serve for all kinds of boys’ meetings. 


DIED. 


Binrorp.—At Morristown, Ind., Third month 5, 1907, Ben- 
jamin H. Binford, in his seventieth year. ‘The deceased was 
struck and killed instantly while he was crossing the tracks of 
the C. H. & D. R. R. He was a life-long member of Friends, 
interested in every department of church work, and for thirty- 
four years an elder in Westland Monthly Meeting, and for 
nearly half a century a teacher in the Bible School. 


BowERMAN.—At his home in West Falmouth, Mass., Second 
month 16, 1906, Daniel Bowerman, in the seventy-fourth year 
of his age. Interested in the moral and religious welfare of the 
community where he resided, a life member of Friends, he 
lived an upright Christian life. 


Hussty.—At Henniker, N. H., Fifth month 27, 1906, Paul 
Hussey, in his seventy-fifth year. The deceased was an elder 
of Weare Monthly Meeting for a number of years. 

Kerrter.—At Ellenville, N. Y., Eleventh month 10, 1906, 
George Keeler. 


Hoxie.—In West Falmouth, Mass., Tenth month 8, 1906, 
Lydia G Hoxie, in her sixty-second year. A birthright, quiet, 
unassuming Friend, a consistent, sincere Christian, who accom- 
plished much for the Society by doing promptly the duties 
enjoined upon her. 


Newiin.—At her home, near Paoli, Ind., First month 27, 
1907, Dessie Newlin, aged twenty-eight years. She was a 
member of Lick Creek Monthly Meeting, a consecrated 
worker in the meeting and Bible-school. 


Smepiey.—At her residence, in Frankford, First month 
21, 1907, Alice Kite Smedley, daughter of Ruth K. and the 
late Jacob Snedley, amember of Frankford Monthly Meeting, 
Philadelphia. Habitual cheerfulness and an unselfish spirit 
characterized her life, enabling her to conscientiously perform 
whatever she felt to be her duty. 
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Events and Conunents. 


New York City is to have a new 
organization for the abolition of child 
labor. In speaking of it, Bishop Potter 
said that the movement was part of a 
national one, and expressed the hope 
that the organization would succeed in 
arousing public sentiment, without which 
legislation would be of no use. 


At a dinner given by Senator DuPont, 


GODD NATURED AGAIN. 


GOOD HUMOR RETURNS WITH CHANGE To 
PROPER FOOD. 


“For many years I was a constant 
sufferer from indigestion and nervous- 
ness, amounting almost to prostration,” 
writes a Montana man. 

_ ‘My blood was impoverished, the 
vision was blurred and weak, with 
moving spots before my eyes. This 
was a steady daily condition, J grew ill- 
tempered, and eventually got so nervous 
I could not keep my books posted, nor 
handle accounts satisfactorily. I can’t 
describe my sufferings. 

“Nothing I ate agreed with me, till 
one day, I happened to notice Grape- 
Nuts in a grocery store, and bought a 
package, out of curiosity to know what 
it was. 

“I liked the food from the very first, 
eating it with cream, and now I buy it 
by the case and use it daily. I soon 
found that Grape-Nuts food was supply- 
ing brain and nerve force as nothing in 


the drug line ever had done or could do. | 


“It wasn’t long before I was restored 
to health, comfort 


and happiness. 
Through the use of Grape-Nuts food 
my digestion has been restored, my 


nerves are steady once more, my eye- 
sight is good again, my mental faculties 
are clear and acute, and I have become 
so good-natured that my friends are 
truly astonished at the change. I feel 
younger and better than I have for 
twenty years. No amount of money 
would induce me to surrender what I 


have gained through the use of Grape- | 


Nuts food.” Name given 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
reason.” Read the 
Road to Wellville,” 


by Postum 
“There’s a 
little book, “The 
in pkgs. 


|} out any gold whatever. 


Delaware, to the Republican members of 
the General Assembly, liquor was ex- 
cluded from the bill of fare. Not long 
ago the newly elected Senator, Rich- 
ardson, gave a dinner without the accus- 
tomed beverage, and it is gratifying to 
know that his colleague is following his 
example. 


The Pullman Co. has recently con- 
structed a model steel sleeping car 
which is undergoing inspection by rail- 
road officials. It is hoped that it may 
prove less dangerous in case of acci- 
dent than the older models. Although 
the principal parts of the car are of 
steel, some interior parts are of brass 
and aluminum. ‘There are two shells, 
between which is an asbestos lining. 
Air spaces are left, which, it is believed, 
will render the car cooler in summer 
than those of the old variety. The 
weight is slightly greater than that of 
wooden cars, but this will be cut down. 
The car attached to an engine and run 
into a bumper at Pullman at the rate of 
30 miles an hour withstood a wreck test 
that shattered a wooden car. The 
Pullman Co. are erecting a factory at 
Pullman for the exclusive construction 
of the steel cars. F 


_ The Oklahoma constitutional conven- 
tion finally drafted a scheme of govern- 
ment which will be submitted to the 


people for ratification or rejection, 
Kighth month sixth. Among the pro- 
visions incorporated in this document 


are the following: 

Initiative and referendum. 

Direct vote for State officers and 
United States senators, 

No succession in State offices. 

Most stringent prohibition law of any 
State in the Union, 

State railway commission. 

Two-cent railroad passenger fare. 

Railroads prevented from Owning coal 
lands. 

Fellow servant law. 

Commission to negotiate for purchase 
segregated mineral lands. 

Compulsory and separate school sys- 
tem, 


A popular theme in the newspapers 
of the day is “graft.” Much of it is 
talk published for effect, but the investi- 
gations now going on at Harrisburg 
concerning the construction of the new 
capitol building, is revealing “graft” 
beyond belief. Scarcely a stone in the 
building is the kind called for in the con- 
tract. What was supposed to be ma- 
hogany is found to be painted putty. 
Glass supposed to be imported from 
Europe was all manufactured in this 
country. Chandeliers supposed to be 
gold-plated are made out of brass, with- 
The rostrum, 
costing $90,000, was sublet and con- 
structed for $2,000; and painting worth 
$164,000 cost $789,000, and so on through 
nearly the entire list of expenses. Every 
item shows “graft” of the most gigantic 
proportions. 

In commenting upon the matter, the 
Public Ledger says: “When whole sched- 
ules covering expensive contracts let to 
favored bidders, run to a profit of more 
than 400 per cent., and when important 
items covering large sums rise to a 
profit of 4,000 per cent., the exhibition 
| is enough to stagger anybody.” Nor is 


ROYAL 


Baking Powder 
Absolitely Pure 


A wholesome cream of tartar 
baking powder. Makes the 
lightest, best flavored biscuit, 
hot-breads, cake and pastry. 


Alum and alum-phosphate 
haking powders are ine 
jurious. Do not use them. 
When buying haking pow-. 
der be sure the label 
specifies cream of tartar, 


this the saddest part of the affair. The 
public might forgive those who charge 
them four or five prices for an article, 
providing it is what it is represented 
to be, and of good quality; but when 
$13,000,000 have been spent on a build- 
ing which will need constant repairing, 


Cotton Dress Goods 
at 25c. 


Airy, dainty stuffs for party frocks and 
dressy gowns; smart, practical weaves 
for shirtwaist dresses and frocks for hard 
wear—almost any kind of summer cotton 
you can want, you can find among these 
25c. goods: 


Irish Dimities—One hundred stwles, white 
and colored grounds, with checks, broken 
plaids, floral designs. Always a favorite. 


Scotch Ginghams—Checks, large broken 
plaids, stripes, Scotch plaids, 


Mercerized Cotton Taffeta—With almost 
the lustre of silk, and in silk designs and 
colors. 


Scotch Madras Shirtings—Vore than one 
hundred styles; white and _ colored 
grounds, plaid effects, stripes. 


Colored Dress Linens—The right weight 
and all the good colors. 


MANY OTHERS in fine weaves, with 
tiny cords, like poplin. Some sheer, 
some soft, some firm enough for smart 
shirtwaist dresses. And all in a wide 
range of street and evening colors—25c. 


a yard. Aisle 5, Centre. 
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and cannot survive for more than a few 
years at best, the crime is likely to be 
remembered against the offenders. 


The recent wrecking of the much- 
advertised “Helicon Home” by the ex- 
plosion of a bomb is the occasion for 
considerable comment concerning the 
social experiment undertaken by the au- 
thor and reformer, Upton Sinclair. We 
believe schemes of co-operation are yet 
to be devised which will enable us to 
live together with our modern inven- 
tions much more harmoniously and ad- 
vantageously than by our present meth- 
ods; but a few fundamental principles 
must not be overlooked. They are well 
put in a recent editorial in the Public 
Ledger: 

“Flats and apartment houses are filled 
with tenants. They are blessed refuges, 
no doubt, for people of means without 
children; but the co-operative home, 
and especially the co-operative home 
where children abound and in which the 
aim is to avoid the cares of life, is an idle 
dream. ‘They want to erect the build- 
ing without the intelligence and labor, 
to grow the oak without the years of 
sunshine and rain, and to make the 
home without the struggle. It is all im- 
possible. 

It is impossible to get these things for 
nothing. Money may be got by fraud 
and guile; it is possible to cheat old 


| fame; the commercial flying machine is 


thinkable; machinery abridges many 


SEA-ROVER’S REMEDY 
POSTUM COFFEE AND ITS POWER TO 
REBUILD. 

The young daughter of a Government 
officer whose duties keep him almost 


constantly on board ship between this’ 


country and Europe, tells an interesting 
tale of the use her father made of 
Nature’s food remedy to cure an attack 
of malarial fever: 

“Father recently returned from a long 
sea-trip, bed-ridden and emaciated from 


an attack of malarial chills and fever,” | 


she writes. “In such cases people 
usually dose themselves with medicines, 
and we were surprised when he, instead 
of employing drugs, proceeded to devote 
himself exclusively to Postum Food 
Coffee, of which he has long been fond. 
He used two or more cups at each meal, 


drinking it very hot, and between meals | 
quenched his fever-engendered thirst at | 


all hours of the day and night from a 


supply we kept ready in the water-cooler. | 


For several days his only drink and 


sometimes his only food was Postum | 


Coffee, hot or cold, according to the 
--moment’s fancy. " 
“Within a day or two his improvement 


was noticeable, and within a week he | 


was a well man again, able to resume his 
arduous occupation. 

“He first began to drink Postum Food 
Coffee several years ago, as a remedy 
for insomnia, for which he found it in- 


valuable, and likes it so much and finds | 


it so beneficial that he always uses it 
when he is at home where he can get 
it.’ Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. While this man _ uses 
Postum as a remedy, it is in no sense 


a medicine but only food in liquid form. | 
| sake, if anything happens to that poor | 


But this is nature’s way and “There’s a 
reason.” See the little book, “The Road 
to Wellville,” in pkgs. 


| beth, do you? 


Better Live Rich 


than die rich. Many 
who skimp _ themselves 


would live rich if they 
had a good policy of life 


insurances 0). 
q Particulars free. 
@ No importunity. : 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


921-3-5 Chestnut St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


kinds of labor; but no method exists 
under the sun, or ever will, of building 
a real home without the long and pa- 
tient effort of undaunted men and 
women of character, or of producing 
from infants high-minded, real men and 
women without the infinite, hard, per- 
sonal labor and unceasing care and 
trouble and loving-kindness of real 
mothers and fathers.” 


NOTICE. 


At the Friends’ Summer School of Re- 
ligious History, to be held at Bryn Mawr 
College from the 14th to 22d of next 
Sixth Month, there will be two morning 
courses of lectures, one on the “Reli- 
gious Message of the Bible’ and the 
other on the “Mystical Movements in 
Church History.” A Bible class will 
be held each morning. Outdoor confer- 


ences on Quaker problems and on 
teaching religion to children will be 
features of the school. A course of 
evening lectures by eminent speakers 


has been arranged. 


WHERE HE DREW THE LINE. 


Arthur Herkimer, the Missouri his- 
torian, says the Washington Star, told 


at a dinner in St. Louis a story about | 


the famous Claiborne F, 


Jackson. 


governor, 


“Jackson,” he said, “married, one after | 


another, five sisters. The thing is in- 
credible, but it is a fact. 

“When for the fifth time Claiborne 
Jackson broached a marital proposition 
to his father-in-law the old man was 
eighty and quite deaf. This is the con- 
versation that ensued: 

““T want Lizzie.’ 

“ ‘Hey ? 

““T want you to give me Elizabeth.’ 

“*C you want me to give you Eliza- 
What for?’ 

““Ror my wife.’ 

““Ror your wife?’ 

“ l—want—to—marry—Lizzie.’ 

**O, yes. I hear you. You needn’t 
rouse the neighborhood.’ 

“*Well, do you consent ?’ 


“Ves, I consent,’ said the old man. | 


He shook his head, and added slowly: 
“Yes, you can have her. You’ve got 
*em all now, my boy. But for goodness 


misguided girl, don’t come back here 
and ask me for the old woman.’” 


| once, at Fowler, Kan. 
| Information free to all. 


“FINANCIAL. 
Our C 
35 YEARS wine testes 


lowa Farm Mortgages without a loss 


List issued monthly. Will mail to any address 
Home office established 1871. 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, lowa Falls, IOWA 
(Incorporated Capital $250,000) 


810 Hartford Building, Chicago 
501 John Hancock Building, Boston 


ARTHUR E, JONES FRED. JOHNSON 


THE ARTESIAN LAND CO. 


FOWLER 


Meade County = - Kansas 


Located in the Artesian Valley. Fowler has 
the best of climate, good schools and a Friends’ 
Academy. The Artesian water lies at depths 
ranging from 65 to 400 feet, being in four strata, 
and is the best in quality. Lands at from $5.00 
per acre up. Write us for list and descriptive 
matter. 


Freedom Friends’ Colony 
FREEDOM, OKLAHOMA 


RIENDS desiring cheap homes in the great 
F sunny southwest can secure excellent farm 
bargains in the beautiful Freedom Valley 
thirty miles northwest of Alva, Oklahoma, on 
the proposed Oklahoma and Western Railroad. 


Prices advancing rapidly—Friends meeting 
now being organized and Academy proposed. 


Write us when you will arrive in Alva and 
we will meet you at the train. 


For further particulars address 


ANNIS & BAXTER, Freedom, Okla. 


References: Professors J. K. Jenkins and H. 
C. Fellow, Alva, Oklahoma. 


HOMES FOR ALL 


In the great Artesian Valley. 100,000 
acres fine level valley lands. Good soil. 
Depth to water from 3 ft. to 20 ft. 2,700 
flowing wells. Sub-irrigation insures 
crops every year, good for all kinds of 


products. 
ALFALFA 


the principal crop yeilding from $30.00 
to $75.00 per acre every year. 

Prices of land from $5.00 to $40.00 
per acre. Sold in tracks of 5 acres to 
1,000. 

Good schools. Good churches. 


For full information address me at 
Easy Terms. 


A. J. GEORGE 


Sect. of Academy Board. 


A JOKE ON CHINA. 


I think ’twould be a jolly joke 
To plant an acorn upside-down ; 
So that some day a great big oak 
Would sprout in some old China 
town. 
—Housekeeper. 
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The PRUDENTIAL’S  Promptness 


in payment of claims has relieved thousands of families. 


It is worth much to a man to know, that when he goes, his wife and children will 
not have to wait for his life insurance money. 


“~Promptness, hearty, systematic, very welcome promptness means much to the 
beneficiary. 

Be SroTipt in securing a Prudential policy. The Prudential will be prompt when 
settling the claim. 

A post card will bring rates. Write Dept. 67 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


INCORPORATED AS A STOCK COMPANY BY THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 


Tue 
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We particularly invite the attention of the readers of 


Wecan work genuineorimitation 
‘‘ The American Friend” to this column. It will be 


T_T rush intochairseats. Established | is only $12.74 for three months, $21.84 


; 1880 F 
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tise. The cost is 5c. per line each insertion, No adver- ——s 1308 N. Marshall St., Philadelphia for s onths, Of $36 0 fo y 2 


tisement is accepted for less than 25c, Cash with order, Keystone Phone Pecnee nn inserted every week. Correspondence 
with advertisers is solicited. 


WANTED-—In a Friends family, a Mother’s 
Helper to assist with the care of two children 


and help with sewing. Address “N” THE ? 
AMERICAN FRIEND, 1010 Arch St., Philadelphia S: F, BALDERSTON s SON 
Pa. 
Wall Paper and THE AMERICAN FRIEND, 

Ant ve THOUSAND Heirs will buy pe D 1 
of the best farms in centra Kansas. Three an ‘y . 
one-half miles from town, one-half mile from ecorations 1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Friends meeting. Want some Friend to buy it. Window Shades Made to Order 


J. 8. Bonn, Stafford, Kan. 


WANTED—During summer months, young 902 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia 


woman as helper in a Friends’ household, in 
Media, Penna., at good wages, to be considered 


teacher or student wishing Comoe or JOSEPH G. FOGG 


ne clon For further particulars parce y 

“J.P. 0.,” THE AMERICAN FRIEND, 1010 Arc 

st Faaanpia, Bt Undertakerand Embalmer RS 
FOR RENT—For the summer, in Media, Pa.‘ S. W. Cor. Sixteenth and Race Sts. are 


a fully furnished house, pleasantly located, 10 


minutes walk from railroad station and near the Phone, Spruce 44-38-A. PHILADELPHIA O 
two trolley lines to Philadelphia. House has re lable 
eight rooms and bath For further particulars Suburban orders promptly attended to. 


address ‘S.0.G.,.” Tur AMERICAN FRIEND, 1010 
Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ELIZABETH HADDON—Wanted to purchase 
or examine—Original records relating to Eliza- 
beth (Haddon) Estaugh—Colonial Founder of 
Haddonfield, New Jersey. Unpublished MSS., 
Diaries, Letters, Hei rlooms, Legends, Ete.. 
Hehe ee bas Life History and Ances- 

ry, also on that of John Haddon and his grand- oie j = 
son Ebenezer Hopkins and of John Seiauehe Teacher : Johnny, what is a hypo 
are needed in the preparation of her Biography, | crite? 


SamugL N. Ruoaps, 210 8. 7th St., Phila. Pas Johnny: “A boy wot comes t’ school 
= = wid a smile on his face.” 


If you want to grow vegetables or 
flowers successfully get our new 224 pp 


Garden Book 


Four colored plates and hundreds of 
photographic illustrations. When you 
are in the city, call for a copy—or 
write and we will mail it free, 


Henry A. Dreer 
714 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK, UNDERTAKER 
1313 Vine St., Philadelphia Telephone 


FOR RENT 
“ROCKY RETREAT” COTTAGE, Wells Beach, Me. 


Saas broad Atlantic, short walk to Post LOGAN TRUST COMPANY OF PH ILADELPHIA 


y, Telegraph and Telephone. 
Write T. B. HUSSEY, N. Berwick, Me. 


NOW OPEN FOR BUSINESS 


EARLIEST MOST _ DELICIous, Ormcare SEW pR MERE lc UC DIRECTORS 
* PRODUCTIVE ano HARDY TEMPORARY OFFICE J. Gib Mclivai 
Water and and how to grow in ROOM No, 502 CROZIER BUILDING - Gldson Mcllvain 
musk MELONS, any soil or climate, | Rowland aA tens 1420 Chestnut Street David L. Lukens 
Sample packet free to all. A.M. PURDY,Palmyra, N.Y. zee ich eta 
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Publisher's Department. 


He AMERICAN FRIEND is published weekly by the 


American Friend Publishing Company, 
1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


RUFUS M. JONES, Editorial] Contributor. 
HERMAN NEWMAN, Editor, 


The Directors of the Company are 


JamES Woop, President. 
Davin Scutt, ALLEN Jay,, ALLEN C. THOMAS 
PETER W. RAIDABAUGH, ISAAC SHARPLESS, 
Rurvus M. Jongs. 


Subscription Price. 
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Events and Comments. 


’ Emperor William has consented to 
allow Dr. Muck, Director of the Royal 
Orchestra, Berlin, to remain in the 
United States another year as director 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


John W. Foster, ex-Secretary of State 
and universally recognized as our ablest 
diplomat, is to represent China in the 
coming Hague Conference. No nation 


INVETERATE TEA DRINKER FEARED 
PARALYSIS. 


Steady use of either tea or coffee often 


produces alarming symptoms, 
poison (caffeine) contained in these 
beverages acts with more potency in 
some persons than in others. 

“I was never a coffee drinker,” writes 
an Illinois woman, “but a tea drinker. 
I was very nervous, had frequent spells 
of sick headache and heart trouble, and 
was subject at times to severe attacks 
of bilious colic. 

“No end of sleepless nights—would 
have spells at night when my right side 
would get numb and tingle like a thou- 


as the 


sand needles were pricking my flesh. At | 


times I could hardly put my tongue out 
of my mouth and my right eye and ear 
were affected. 

“The doctors told me I was liable to 
become paralyzed at any time, so I was 
in constant dread. I took medicine of 
various doctors and no end of patent 
medicine—all to no good. 

“The doctors told me to quit using 
tea, but I thought I could not live with- 
out it—that it was my only stay; I had 
been a tea drinker for twenty-five years; 
was under the doctor’s care for fifteen. 

“About six months ago I finally quit 
tea and commenced to drink Postum. 

“I have never had one spell of sick- 
headache since and only one light attack 
of bilious colic. Have quit having those 
numb spells at night, sleep well and my 
heart is getting stronger all the time.” 


Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read the little book, 
“The Road to Wellyille,’ in pkgs. 


“There’s a Reason.” 


| 
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The Provident Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. Gflice, 409 CHESTNUT STREET 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 


ASSETS, $75,429,478.34 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging to the Stockholders . 4 - 5,037,440.73 
Insurance contingent fund, additional to reserve, excluding 
capital stock : * : . . 7,505,533.56 


Incorporated Third month 22, 1865. Oharter Perpetual. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES ; 

MONEY ON DEPOSIT, returnable on demand, for ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, AS- | 

which Interest is allowed. SIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ete. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS. BOXES $5 AND UPWARDS. 


And is empowered by law to act as EXECUTOR, 


OFFICERS 


DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary | 
J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Asst. Trust Officer 
SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 
0. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 
DIRECTORS 
JAMES V. WATSON 
WM. LONGSTRETH 
THOS. SCATTERGOOD 
ROBERT M. JANNEY 
MARRIOTT OC. MORRIS 


ASA S. WING, President 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 

JOS. ASHBROOK, V.-Pres. and Mgr. Ins. Dept. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY 
T. WISTAR BROWN 
RICHARD WOOD 
CHAS. HARTSHORNE 
ASA S. WING 


FRANK H. TAYLOR 
JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jr. 
JOHN B. MORGAN 
FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGB | 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK . 

AND RE- | 


CHAIRS Rushed stsueo 


Chair Cane,Rattan,Reeds,Splints, | 


will have a more capable and experienced 
delegate at The Hague. 


MUL 


aS Nee Hey | \ Flats, Open Woven Cane, Close | 
y Representativ a ey the Saar {tarsal} Worth Cane encase 
Church, commonly known as isciples Ros}| stantly on &@ at the Old Stand. | 
of Christ, and the Baptist Church will SMiiita| Wecanwork genuineorimitation | 


rush into chairseats. Established | 
GEO. W. BRENN 

1308 N. Marshall St., Philadelphia 
Keystone Phone, Patk 52-78 D 


meet in Cincinnati the 4th inst., to con- | 
sider the advisability of, and possibly 
draft a plan for the union of the two 
churches. 


mn 


It is encouraging to find that the Brit- 
ish Prime Minister, Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, is favorably disposed toward 
a scheme for the reduction of arma- 
ments. Ina recent article in The Nation | 
he expresses the opinion that it is a fit 
subject for the Hague Conference to 
consider, and argues strongly in favor 
of the scheme. 


S. F,; BALDERSTON’S SON 
Wall Paper and 


Decorations 
Window Shades [Made to Order 


902 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia) 


Sales of religious books, and particu- 
larly the Bible, in Brooklyn, have re- 
ceived an unusual impetus during the 
last thirty days. Prominent book men 
attribute the boom in the religious liter- 
ature market to the wonderful wave of 
religious awakening which has been. wit- 
nessed in Brooklvn under Gipsy Smith 
and other evangelists. 


JOSEPH G. FOGG 
Undertakerand Embalmer 


S. W. Cor. Sixteenth and Race Sts. 
Phone, Spruce 44-38-A. PHILADELPHIA || | 
Suburban orders promptly attended to. 


Baron de Staal, who recently died at 
the age of eighty-three, was one of the 
most picturesque figures at The Hague 
Conference in 1899. He was the head of 
the Russian delegation and was natu- 
rally chosen as president of the Confer- 
ence. He was one of the most eminent 
men in the Russian diplomatic service, 
being at the time Russian Ambassador 
in London, a position which he continued 
to hold until 1902. 


William S, 
Yarnall 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN | 
118 S. 15th Street Philadelphia) 


OGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
Si MINEOGRAPHING. Prices moderate || 


MARY M. KITE 


0? Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Sts., Phila, | 


Bell, Walnut 52-10 
Keystone Race 70-09 


America has lost her most finished 
poet and learned editor in the person of 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich, who has been 
connected with magazine work for nearly 
half a century. In 1881 he succeeded 
Mr. Howells as editor of the Atlantic, 
which position he held until 1890. Italy 
has been called to mourn the demise 
of her greatest national poet, Carduci; 


Telephones : 


MOST DELICIOUS 
PRODUCTIVE ano HARDY | 
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and how to grow in 
musk M ELO N S, any soil or Fimatel 
Sample packet free to all. A. M. PURDY,Palmyra, N.Y. 
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“Truth is the highest thing a man eae keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 


Vou. XIV. 


PHILADELPHIA, FouRTH Moxeat a 4907. 


THE LIFE OF FOUR DIMENSIONS. 


No loftier prayer has ever come from a man’s 
heart than the one which rises from Paul in the 
Ephesian epistle. It comes to the highest point in the 
words, “that ye may be able to comprehend with all 
saints what is the breadth and length and depth and 
height, and to know the love of Christ which passeth 
| knowledge, and be filled unto all the fullness of 
| God.” In these days of excitement over theological 
issues, when feeling is apt to color our view. and we 
are in danger of being handicapped with half truths, 
| it will do us good to feel the sweep of these four 


| dimensions, and “comprehend with all saints” what 


a real Christian life means, what the measurement 
of a true man is. 

The length of a life is measured not by the years 
‘it lives through, but by the goal it is stretching 
| toward. We discover the length of a man’s life when 
we hear him say, “This one thing I, do;” “For this 
| eause was I born”—when we see what is the animat- 
“ing purpose, the ground swell, of all his striving. 
‘Tt is not so important what profession he chooses, as 
it is what he uses his profession for—what he is aim- 
ing to make his life reach. This farthest reach of 
the life grows as we live, but a person must have 
some sort of revelation of the true length of life, if he 
is to be a person of power. 

The breadth of life is measured by the width of 
our interests and sympathies. There are men who 
have length and no breadth. They are so eager to 
achieve some task, to attain some goal, that they live 
only for that one distant point on the horizon. The 
“needs of the next door neighbor do not touch them; 
the evils which threaten the social fabric make no 
“Impression upon them; they are callous to the pain 
and tragedy of the great human brotherhood. How- 
| ever long their reach, they are still very narrow. 
- Nobody can have a great life until he has wide sym- 
pathies, a large spirit of fellowship, multitudinous 
: When you hear one say, “for their sakes I 
you discover the breadth of that 


interests. 
sanctify myself,” 
life. 

~ The depth of a life is measured by its moral con- 


victions. There are lives that have great length and 


ee hewn ae very Tittle fh rhc ee 
achieved some vast ambition and they have shown 
wide interests, but they lack that great reach of the 
life down into the bedrock of the moral universe. 
They have not sunk their pillars down to the immove- 
able granite. Perhaps the depth is measured, still 
more truly, by our power to endure and suffer. The 
tested life is the deep one. We discover how deep a 
person is when we find out how much pain and sor- 
row he can absorb and still go on joyously with his 
life. 
the joy that is before Him, our Saviour endures the 
And, lastly, the height—the upward reach! 
Here, if anywhere, we get out of space into the 


What a revelation of depth there is when, for 
cross ! 


fourth dimension. 


“Tn the air which 
Another Real thy real subtends.”’ 


’round thee bends, 


The height of a life is measured, not by our 
enjoyment of the sky and the stars, but by our enjoy- 
ment of God and by the way in which the windows 
of our soul look forth upon the eternal. He who has 
learned to pray and in his reach of soul has learned 
to find a Heavenly Friend has a height of life which 
no earthly measuring rod can span. While at his 
simplest tasks he may sit in heavenly places, and, 
even though the waterspouts may break, he may still 
be filled unto fullness with God. You discover the 
Saviour’s height when you hear Him say, “I in 
Thee and Thou in Me—perfect in one.” 

How shall we come to a life of these four dimen- 
sions? Not, surely, by quarrel‘ng over opinions and 
differences ; not by charges and counter charges. The 
first condition is to “become rooted and grounded in 
love,” so as to “comprehend” not with our litile party, 
but with all Christian disciples, what is the measure- 
ment. And as we go back up the stream of this great 
prayer we come upon another secret—‘‘that Christ 
may dwell in your heart.” It is just there, in Him, 
that the real scope and sweep of life is discovered. 
The “measure of the stature of Jesus Christ” is the 


perfect measure of a life. And the final motive 


_ power is disclosed in the words, “strengthened with 


might by His power in the inner man,” which take 
us up to the Father of the whole family. R. M. J. 
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A SERMON FROM THE SILENT YEARS. 


Did you ever close your New Testament after 
reading the life of Jesus with a feeling that we could 
know but little of His earthly career? The Gospels, 
as we have them, seem very brief, indeed. A few 
stories of His birth, a single glimpse at His boy- 
hood, and His appearance among those who throng 
about John the Baptist are all we have for an intro- 
duction. He takes up the burden of the wilderness 
preacher, and for three years is much before the 
public, yet the stories which come to us from this 
part of His life are only fragmentary sketches of His 
great moments. An incident at a wedding feast, an 
afternoon by the sea, a lesson by the wayside, or a 
scene in the temple, or by a grave, are described so 
briefly that we can scarcely fit them into a general 
scheme of His life. Here and there we have a frag- 
ment of a discourse or a short prayer, all beautiful, 
simple and pure, appealing so to the deepest needs in 
our lives that we are made to wonder why we do not 
have more of them. The records tell only a small 
part of the story of that great life—just a beginning 
of the things which Jesus did. “If they should be 
written every one,” says John, “I suppose that even 
the world itself would not contain the books that 
should be written.” The greatest life this world has 
ever known, yet the greater part of it is hidden from 
us. If we could only lift the curtain which veils His 
little home in Nazareth or stand by His side a day in 
the carpenter shop, how eager we would be, but we 
cannot. Long ago those who knew Him thus passed 
away, leaving us only here and there a brief text to 
hint at the things which fill up the great silent spaces, 

But these silent spaces have a message for us, since 
they have their parallels in our own lives. Our great 
moments come but seldom, and have between them 


great stretches of the common-place—times when we | ye ; : : 
: : ; | denominations to which the National Council owes a deeper | 
plod the dusty road with nothing to disturb our | 


onward tread. Little comes into our lives to make 
one day stand out from the others, and most of them 
are forgotten even by ourselves. 
and there and shadows now and then, fix our atten- 
tion and are likely to assume undue importance ; but 


they are not the greatest nor the most important parts | 


of life. It is in the dead levels of experience that the 
real fiber of life is made or destroyed. The great 


Why do we prize so much the service of the learned 
physician, or the counsel of a wise attorney? Cer- 
tainly, it is not the short prescription, or the few 
but the 
experience of years which he can bring to bear upon 


brief words of a moment that we value, 


Bright spots here | a representative of that Society, this debt, though not dis- 


We make or unmake ourselves in the’ 
It is what we have) 


“4 


Bis, moment. 
common-place—in the long runs. 
been and what we are that counts in a crisis. 


We are prone to become weary of the grind of } 
every-day life, because it seems so unimportant, and} 
to seek out wider fields for action, where crucial | 


moments are multiplied. It is a tendency away from 
the ideals of the “simple life,” a tendency which 
undermines the home and domestic contentment, but, 
a tendency against which the sermon of the “silent. 
years” is a protest. Listen for a moment to the 
heavenly voice which welcomes Jesus from the quiet 
of Nazareth, “This is my beloved son, in whom I am 
well pleased.” It is not alone a prophecy, but a 
benediction of the Father upon private life, which 
should teach us the true value of the common-place. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Friends everywhere should be thankful for the | 
great opportunity for service in the cause of truth 


that has come to our friend, J. Rendel Harris. As 
our readers probably know, he is president of the 
Free Church Council, which is a federation of all, or) 
nearly all, the non-conformist denominations in 
England. He has recently delivered the annual) 
presidential address, which has been commented. 


upon by all the religious, and by most of the secular i 
| journals in Great Britain. 


A writer in the Free! 
Church Chronicle gives three reasons for the choice 


_of J. Rendel Harris to fill this position of distine-, 


tion: 


“In the first place, our Free Churches do not possess a/ 
scholar of higher standing or of wider reputation; in the sec- 
ond place, not one of our religious leaders has given the Fed-| 
eration movement more cordial, constant, or effective support, 
for Dr. Harris has been an active member of the Executive) 
Committee ever since the Council was constituted at Notting- 
ham; in the third place, there is not one of the constituent, 


debt of gratitude for timely and generous help, and for prac-_ 
tical sympathy and co-operation than to members of that com- 
munity with which Dr, Harris is associated—the Society of 
Friends; so that in electing him to the presidential office as 


charged, is, at least, gratefully recognized.” 


In spite of a strong public sentiment favoring such i 


a measure, and a majority of the Representatives | 


_ pledged to support it, an effective Local Option Bill 
moments are only flashes when that fiber is revealed. | 


failed to reach a vote in the present Pennsylvania | 
Legislature. The obstacle in the way was a hostile 
Law and Order Committee. 
introduced into the House by Representative Craven, . 
was referred to the committee, which returned a nega 
tive recommendation by a vote of fourteen to three. 
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A Local Option Bill, )) 


suet 
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jin order to overcome this action and get the measure 
‘jefore the Assembly, a majority of 104 votes were 
yecessary, and the final vote stood 96 favoring and 
(9 against. The occasion was one of the most excit- 
| ng of the whole session, and revealed a situation, 
_\vhich has a bright as well as a dark side. There can 
. 10 longer be any question that a large majority of the 
jvest citizens of Pennsylvania desire more stringent 
}emperance legislation, and that they are prevented 
') rom securing it by the political manipulation of the 
. eaders. This condition of affairs cannot continue 


-ooner or later. 

Each year our law-making bodies are coming more 
} md more to recognize what is sometimes called the 
‘church vote.” In referring to the matter, Represen- 
| ative Craven said: “I have heard sneers at the 
| shurch vote. Is the Republican party so well 
| rounded in popular approval that it can sneer at the 
i|shurch vote? Is it so proud of its recent history that 
t can defy the moral and religious sentiment of this 
| State? As a Republican, I warn you that you can- 
jiot.” To no single agency can we attribute more 
»redit for this hopeful change than to the Anti-Saloon 
|| League, which has been most effective in promoting 
|) md organizing the moral sentiment of the Christian 
»| eople. This was evidenced in a peculiar way by the 
,) shairman of the Law and Order Committee attempt- 
ng to justify the action of his committee by asking to 


than a personal attack upon the superintendent of the 
Anti-Saloon League, S. Edgar Nicholson. We cannot 
tommend such a procedure, but it is an indirect 
*) ‘ribute from the enemy which indicates the source of 
their alarm. 
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BY MARY M. HOBBS. 


Soa nh 


(Continued from last week.) 
Bou: attitude toward Bible prophecy has had an 
i effect upon our conceptions of our own part in the 
) zreat drama of life. We know that so far from being 
} mere amanuenses, writing what they themselves did 
j) aot know, that the Hebrew prophets were the most 
‘intelligent, farsighted men of their time; that they 
were not hermits, but men of intense lives, well- 
') acquainted with their own and the history of the sur- 
rounding nations; that they were statesmen, thor- 


nations in their own day, and that they spoke directly 
to the conditions of the people of their own time. 
‘The Hebrew people seem to have been more respon- 
‘sive to the voice of God than others, but His spirit 
‘} was at work in Roman law and Greek eulture and 


iaye a letter read, which was nothing more nor less — 


: oughly conversant with the movements of other | 


| the heathen, 
 ndefinitely—the voice of the people must be heeded — 


art; pat pies ae oon the ages rise the altars of 
self-sacrifice.” 

In the books of the Bible we see God using men to 
do what they were prepared to do. Doubtless His 
spirit had given Moses the learning of the Egyptians 
and the culture of Pharaoh’s court, but he had it 
before he became Israel’s leader and the law-giver of 
all time. He had it as Beselel had his power to 
fashion beautiful things in brass before he was called 
of God to help build the tabernacles. So with every 
single man or woman who exerted an influence in 
Hebrew history. They did not spring full-armed lke 
Minerva, from the brain of Jove, but 
they had toiled in harmony with the divine will and 
were ready for their commission when the crisis 
arrived. Joshua was trained under Moses, not called 
haphazard from the people. The whole people were 
in training and the most responsive souls were the 
ones who executed God’s will. Having been faithful 
in little, they were made rulers over more and this is 
an inexorable law. 

Now, it seems to me that all of this is a change in 
attitude or conception only from the teachings of the 
early Friends, and not a change of principle. Tt isi 
their theory worked out more fully. It is quite dif- 
ferent from very much of the more recent teaching, 
which has been a clear-cut departure from the belief 
of the founders of the Society. 


One other notion, I will not call it a belief, for I 
do not know that it was ever formulated, which has 
influenced our ministry very largely has been the 
constant and reiterated teaching, direct and implied, 
that only those who can “speak to states,” who see 
visions and have strange psychic experiences are 
qualified to become Quaker preachers. George Fox 
himself was a remarkable instance of a psychopath. 
He had what we call second sight, and not a few of 
his actions were determined by this peculiarity, 
which he evidently considered a divine power. From 
his day on this ability has largely determined Quaker 
preaching. Those who had it told their experiences 


and related such marvelous leadings that those of us 


who were simply plain matter-of-fact folk inevitably 
concluded that, since we had no such experiences, the 
little promptings we did have to go out to seek and 
save were most likely nothing but “creaturely activ- 
ity,” which was nothing short of beelzebub. I have 
studied this thing closely, and this is my conviction. 
This gave us the strong mystic element which predom- 
inated for many years. It also led into the fanaty 
cism which attended so much of the revival work, and 
it Jeaves its trail over us in this day in those who will 
not hearken to the counsel of their friends as to their 
communications in meeting, and is a fruitful source 
of trouble. 

While we know that many such persons have made 
most powerful preachers and that this ability, con- 
trolled by a dedicated spirit, may be used in really 
marvelous ways, we also know past any question that it 
is not a safe guide; neither is it a religious attribute. 
Many instances of its possession by ungodly persons 
are well known, and were those persons who have 
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followed its guide as honest in reporting their 
blunders and how, at various times, it has acted | 
like a will-o’-the-wisp, as George Fox was in his well- 
known experience in Litchfield, we would doubtless 
have more evidence on the other side than we have. 
This doctrine has given us some remarkable min- 
isters, but, as a rule, they have been lofty and nar- 
row, and the tendency of their ministry has been to 
asceticism, rather than to broad humanitarian effort. 
(If this is not true, I shall esteem it a personal favor 
to be corrected. ) 

That oft-repeated and extravagantly emphasized 
saying of George Fox, that it was not necessary to be 
trained at Oxford or Cambridge, has been interpreted 
to mean that it was not necessary to be trained any- 
where. Whatever he thought about the matter, it 


a whole sermon into the mouth of an ignorant man 
better than into the brain of a wise one. However 
much instantaneous illumination one may have, we 
now know that God uses what the person has. Often 
the sweet, deep experience of the unlearned is used 
to confound the mighty, but there is no discount upon 
intelligence. 

It is useless to point out the failures of the past 
unless there is some way in which we can improve 
upon them. There is just one other point, however, 
in the old way to which I want to call our attention 
before suggesting some alterations in our methods, 
which seem to me to be wise. The early Friends tes- 
tified against an “hireling ministry” and this protest 
of theirs, wise as it was, has been construed by their 
followers to be a testimony against anything paid 
to a minister by way of compensation for time and 
service. The ministry has languished under this 
regime. It is the direct outgrowth of the belief in 
the separation between mind and spirit, which led to 
the old ideas of prophecy, and the consequent dis- 
trust of human learning, which we have already seen 
to be an outdated antiquity. If a man did not need 
learning, if his sole source for instruction descended 
upon him without any effort of his own, he could just 
as well go about his business all the week without 
thought or care as to what he should speak. He must 
toil as others at his daily business and on meeting day 
open his mouth and the Lord would fill it. If he felt 
called to labor away from home, his expenses were to 
be met and his family provided for; but this degen- 
erated into the merest farce ; and, if the ministers did 
not provide for their own, they were poorly attended 
to. Many ministers were persons of sufficient means 
to bear their own expenses, and did so with pleasure, 
but I do not think that any of us will claim that the 
plan was a success. The quality of the ministry 
degenerated and many members were lost to the 
denomination, because they wanted to go where they 
were instructed, 
discourses were preached over and over until one 
knew when the minister arose just about what he 
would say. 


But before going into this subject it might help 
clear the atmosphere to ask, What is the object of 


In the smaller meetings the same | 


| that they, too, may live victorious lives; and it 
became the belief of his followers that God could put | 


Quaker ministry? If we let the past answer, it y 
mainly to relieve the individual of a burden; appar- 
ently the hearers were not so much consideraaan oy 
feel a burden resting on my mind;” “I haye 
brought imto deep exercise of mind; 6] shall no’ 
clear if I do not express’ myself,” ete., were the of 
repeated expressions of our ministers, The 
object, so far as it was expressed, was to free the 
selves. This is not saying that they were carele 
the welfare of others or that there was not an abur d- 
ance of good advice. 

In our day the needs of the people are of a 
importance, and the object of the minister is to 
bring to them the hopes, the consolations, and 
victories which he himself has found in the Gos; 


important to ‘know how this may be done m 
effectively. 

It seems to me that the general condition lel 
much to be desired, and I propose to mention 
things I should like to see changed. 

First in regard to the call. We all will agree t 
we cannot appoint ministers; the call must co 
from God, but it may come through human lips 
the personal influence of godly men and women. 
is a vital point which we as a church have neglect 
We have been so afraid of touching the ark unbidd 
that we have allowed it to be carried captive by 1 
Philistines. We should talk about the need of t 
ministry and the opportunity of service in the m! 
istry. The old-time ministers made so much of t 
burdens and their crosses that it was enough to 
off the young and inexperienced. Add to this 
almost inevitable life of poverty and hardship, whid 
has been a self-evident witness, and is it to be won 
dered at that our ministers are growing fewer ? 


The matter of deliberately choosing to beco 
minister has not been put before our young pe 
because it was not regarded in the catalog of choie 
but was a superimposed burden. : 

The ordeal of speaking in meeting has been ca 
bearing the burden, taking up the cross, ete., wm 
has been an awful thing to do. In our day ther 
too many avenues for religious service which are 
so handicapped—places where one may speak beea 
his heart is in it and he loves to do it—for % to 
maintain this former rigor. Young people will, 
do, go into the Y. M. C. A. and. Y. W. Cy, Ag wo! | 
temperance, and various missionary efforts; and I | 
believe it is because the way is made. a 

There is needed a degree of solemnity and a se 
of testing, and our way of allowing persons to s 
in meeting as prompted by the spirit of truth 
wholesome method of starting young ministers, prt 
vided it is not so shrouded in awe and mystery ale 
drive them away. In fact, I do not see how otherw 
we may ever learn whether the gift is there whiel 
will sanction our recording them. We should, he 
ever, make way for any who feel themselves called fe 
have opportunity for service elsewhere than in 01 
own meetings for worship. When I advocate out 
young people speaking in our ee for worshi i? 


u 
1 


we 
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) Ido not allude to the prevalent custom of testifying. 
_ To my mind this is detrimental to a real development 
| in the ministry; too often it is a parrot-like repetition 
of former testimonies. We would not slacken one 
| iota of the spiritual communion and the earnest 
| seeking for hght and guidance, but we maintain that 
| one called to the ministry should use every opportu- 
| nity to inform his mind and develop his reasoning 
| faculties, and that the meeting should feel the respon- 
sibility of affording means for this, when such is 
|} wanting. 
We would maintain, too, our belief in the power 
| and efficacy of spontaneous preaching and should be 
| grieved if the time came when all such is cut out of 
| our meetings for worship; still we insist upon the 
| necessity of a teaching ministry. Every congrega- 
tion in our own yearly meeting needs instruction, 
| line upon line and precept upon precept. To leave 
| the young and untrained without special instruction 
| is to follow one of the most discouraging features of 
the past. Some one, minister or elder, should be 
ready every First-day to speak to the needs and condi- 
tions of the congregations. This may be before or 
after the season of worship. For this purpose 
| preparation is needed; and since it is the duty of the 
| church to preach the Gospel, way should be made for 
| the teacher to have opportunity for thought, research 
and meditation. In short, if he serve the meeting 
thus, it should minister to him in temporal affairs. 
Every member should willingly contribute to help 
-earry this responsible duty, and the pastoral com- 
‘mittee should see to it that his needs are supplied. 
It is not always desirable that the minister and pastor 
be the same person. But unless the eldership hastily 
get about their business of visiting and encouraging 
the membership some one person must be delegated 
to this important work. It is very unfortunate that 
the person selected for this duty often concludes and 
is allowed, nay almost forced, to run the meeting. 


committee should make itself felt. We do not want 
Quaker priests; the very thing is incompatible with 
the priesthood of believers which we must at all 
hazards maintain. 

The inner light so dear to Quaker hearts, the 
mystical union of spirit with the great overheart of 
God, is not an old and worn-out theory, but one throb- 
bing with life and truth for us. The researches of 
that latest of the sciences, the science of the soul, con- 
firms the position of both; but goes a step further and 
says with Paul, “God worketh in you both to will and 
to do of His own good pleasure”—in you, all of you; 
_ not heart or conscience or spirit, but in your minds 
and common-sense, in your heads and in your hands. 
It makes a new creature, and with the whole dedi- 
cated to God, we need not be so afraid of mental 
movements and organic effort. We need to exercise 
eare and not allow our pendulum to swing as far over 


| constantly keep the mind and will illumined by that 
light of Christ which shineth into the heart from the 
heart of God. “Have this mind in you, which was 


\ 
% 


Here is where the care and influence of the pastoral | 


on the intellectual side as it did on the mystic, but to. 


also in Christ Jesus, who, existing in the form of 
God, counted not the being on an equality with God 
a thing to be grasped, but emptied Himself, taking 
the form of a servant, being made in the likeness of 
men, and being found in fashion as a man, He 
humbled Himself, becoming obedient even unto 
death, yea, the death of the cross.” (Phil. 2:5.). 

There will be self-sacrifice on the part of the min- 
istry under any possible arrangement, and we would 
not remove this if we could, but we need to bear the 
burden and not compel one man to bear all of the 
expense of the ministry, as we have been in the habit 
of doing. Some one has to make way for it. Shall 
the minister be the only one who does? Shall we 
allow him, poor man, to support a “hireling min- 
istry ?” 

The ideal of our Quaker ministry will be attained 
when the minister, out of his great love for the 
people, proclaims the freedom he has found in Christ 
in such a careful manner that the people may under- 
stand, and the people, out of the great love for the 
welfare of the church, contribute their part gladly 
and as unto the Lord, each giving what God has given 
him for the spread of His Gospel. 

Guilford College, N. C. 
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They had been married for ten years, and no chil- 
dren came to add cheer and brightness to their tidy 
home. They both loved the Lord and little children; 
taught in Sunday-school and were active in mission- 
ary work. The wife was not very strong, and one 
day her husband, coming in unexpectedly, found her 
upon her knees sobbing pitifully. He gathered her 
up tenderly in his arms, and, kissing away the tears, 
asked her to tell him the cause of her trouble. A 
photograph of a lovely baby girl, the child of a loved 
schoolmate, was in her hand. 

“Oh, George,” she said, “I never thought I could 
love another’s child as my own, but God has been 
showing me that among the many homeless little ones 
of earth, there must be one for us to bring to our 
home—one we can love and train for both worlds. 
Don’t you think so dear?” And the soft cheek was 
pressed against his face. The answer was in the 
affirmative. The next day, bright and early, Mrs. 
Prince took the train for a near-by city. 

She visited several institutions, but in none of 
them could she find the ideal baby girl—such a one 
as her friend had sent a picture of. Oh, no, the chil- 
dren of pain and poverty are poorly nourished ; wan 
and thin, their great eyes, hungry for love and 
nurture, stand out strangely appealing, owing to 
their pale faces. 

“Oh, God,” she murmured, “where is the child of 
my hopes and prayers ?”’ 

There was but one more “home” to visit. As she 


came into the office, tired and faint, the superinten- 
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dent in charge of placing out children, tt in her 
eager eyes the story of her quest. “I want a lovely 
baby girl to adopt, big blue eyes, golden curls, rosy 
cheeks, both parents dead. Don’t say you have none 
for me; I have tried so long and hard, I must not be 
disappointed here.” 

In a few moments she told the whole story of her 
longing, her husband’s consenting, “If it were a real 
nice child,” and how the Holy Spirit had shown her 
the selfishness of not opening her home to an unfortu- 
nate little one. The sympathetic superintendent had 
that morning been praying that the Christ, who, 
when on earth, took children in his arms and blessed 
them, would send some tender mother to take sick 
little “Willie” to her heart and home. His would 
be but a brief life if some such place for him was not 
soon opened. Mrs. Prince showed letters from her 
pastor and business men, these proving beyond a 
doubt her fitness for such a trust. The superinten- 
dent breathed a silent prayer and said: “I have the 
very child I believe God wants you to take and train 
for Him.” “Oh! thank you, thank you!” the woman 
cried, impulsively. ‘Let me go to her at once, the 
little darling.” ‘Wait just a moment, the child of 
your ideal, and the one God wants you to take may 
not be the same. Are you willing to let your true 
heart decide when you see it?” 

““Yes—I believe so.” But the brown eyes were full 
of tears. “Still, I don’t think I could love anything 
unlovely, and my heart is set on a pretty child.” 

They went into the nursery and stopped by the 
crib, where Willie lay asleep. How thin he looked; 
his little hands seemed whiter than the counterpane. 
Tear stains were on his sunken cheeks. 

“Poor, little fellow,” sighed Mrs. Prince. The 
sound of her caressing voice seemed to reach the inner 
consciousness of the sleeper. He stirred, opened his 
big, blue eyes appealingly, then smiled a sad, sweet 
smile, for his little life had been one more filled with 
pain than pleasure. 

Two little hands came up in mute appeal. Mrs. 
Prince took him up tenderly. Crowing a lullaby, he 
sank back to sleep, and the happy smile of content still 
lingered about the little mouth. ‘This is the child 
God wants you to take. Let your heart decide,” said 
the superintendent, as he quietly left them. After a 
little time, Mrs. Prince came down, bringing 
“Willie.” “He has won my heart, not because he is 
lovely, but he so much needs to be loved.” The 
little bundle of clothing was made up. The matron 
dressed Wille in white. Eiderdown was about his 
face. Great feathery flakes of snow fell softly upon 
them as they went out to the trolley. “We will call 
him the snow baby,” said the superintendent as he 
waved the good-byes from the window. 

“Willie” developed most wonderfully in loving 
hands, being the “only one” in that happy home. 
Loye, like some letters, must be marked “‘Personal” 
to insure the best results. Now, adopted, dimpled, 
rosy-cheeked and with clustering golden curls, the 
“snow baby” has been transformed into a winsome boy 


at rae more a Bahehad Mrs. Prince says: | : 
“God knew better than I,” and carefully, tenderly |) 
does her every duty. z 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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NEWS FROM NEW RECRUITS. 
BY ROBERT L. SIMKIN. 

After a fairly prosperous voyage across the Pacific, — 
our steamer touched at Yokohama the day after — 
Christmas, and we had the pleasure of spending 
a night in the hospitable home of Gilbert Bowles and 
his wife, of the Friends’ Mission, in Tokio. 
with very favorable impressions of the Mission and — 


of its superintendent, whose conversation betokens ¥ 


that he is thinking and working along those lines _ 
which the future progress of Japan must follow. 


After ten days in Shanghai, we started up the © | 
Yangtse with Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Wigham and J? 


Miss Ella Warner, who had arrived from England, 
bound also for Chungking. 
ham would have several days’ wait in Ichang while 
the houseboats were being prepared, the rest of the — 
party arranged to stop at Nanking to 
Friends’ Mission there. Accordingly, when our boats — 
reached that city we were roused out of bed at 3 A. 
M. and were set off into a crowd of jabbering riksha — 


men, who stood about us in the darkness, each trying | 


to secure a passenger. However, Miss Butler, of the — 
Friends’ Mission, had sent a note by a trusty servant, 
who secured a carriage for us. As we rode along the 
narrow streets we could see dim lights shining 
through the cracks in the houses. Our own lanterns 
cast a half light upon the houses, revealing great red 
placards pasted up on the doorways. Directly in 
front of the door of many of the houses a wall has 
been built to prevent evil spirits from entering, as it 
is supposed that spirits cannot turn a corner, but must 
go straight in. 

Some distance from the river we came to the city 
wall, and one of the men went ahead with his lantern | 
to arouse the sleepy gate-keeper. Having got the 


door open, we entered a dark tunnel-like place, for the _ 


wall is 110 feet through here at the gate. Before we 
had driven through we heard the great door creaking — 
on its hinges as it shut behind us. <A ride of four 
miles further brought us to the mission compound, to 
which, 
answers, we were admitted, and at last found our- 
selves beside a blazing fire. 

As it was Sunday morning, we attended the Bible 
school and the preaching service, which followed, at — 
which a young Chinese preacher spoke most earnestly 
from 1 John 4:12. About 100 men, women and 


children attended, and I shall not soon forget the 


eager look on some of their faces as they drank in the 
words. Though the meeting was altogether in Chi- 
nese, it was as orderly as ours at home, and the 
melody of “Blest be the tie that binds” and “Faith is 
the victory” seemed very familiar. 

The Mission carries on a girls’ boarding school 


We left 4 


As Mr. and Mrs. Wig- : | | 


visit the || 


after much knocking and several sleepy J) 


net Re 
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could sit and touch the ground on both sides. 
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besides ev Reelin: ae < their Rospital | is oleae 
for lack of a physician, and the workers are longing 
for reinforcements. A young minister is greatly 
needed to give his attention to the building up of the 
native church. 

The following morning, at 6:45, we had finished 
breakfast, and fous chair-men were at hand to carry 
‘Mrs | Simkin to Luh Hoh, five miles to the Yangtse 
sand thirteen miles from the other side, As we passed 
‘people were just: carrying water and building fires. 
‘A cloud of smoke was pouring from the doorway of 
one house, there being no other chimney. Occasion- 
sally we passed a procession of donkeys, laden with 
bags of rice or with heavy pannier baskets, Passing 


through the fish market, where the street is so narrow 
| that the men had to shout continually to make way 


for the chair, we came to the ferry. 

At the other side I engaged a donkey, on which I 
As he 
‘refused to go, objecting, perhaps, to such a rider, I 
left him and walked the thirteen miles. I enjoyed 


| walking, as I could follow along beside the chair and 


‘talk of the interesting things we saw. The road is 
‘little more than an elevated path through the fields. 
All along are many pools of water, in which peuple 
‘were fishing with dragnets. 

At each village or group of mud huts, roofed with 
thatch, we would see several mongrel dogs, a few 
‘ehickens and razor-backed pigs, and several water- 
_buifalos, great lazy-looking fellows, which are used in 
tilling the fields and in grinding grain. The buffalo 
draws ’round and ’round a heavy stone roller, which 
-erushes the grain beneath it. 

Very frequently we would pass a shrine at the side 


| of the road, little stone buildings a few feet square, 
| with a little altar for burning incense. 


Many of the 
hillsides are thickly dotted with mounds, the burial 
places of the dead. Heavy wooden coffins are used, 
these being placed on or near the top of the ground 
and sods are banked up around them. The rains fre- 


} quently wash down these sods, so that in this part of 


the country the edges of many coffins are visible or 
the coffins are half uncovered. 
In the villages we were the objects of great curios- 


| ity, particularly at one place, where our chair-men 


stopped for tea and rice. When we opened our lunch 
basket the whole village crowded about to see the for- 
eigners eat. At another village the people crowded 
*yound, felt the cloth of our garments, and one woman 
contrasted Mrs. Simkin’s feet with her own bound 
feet, evidently wondering why a woman should have 
fect of the natural size. The people seemed very 
friendly and laughed when I tried the few words I 


} had learned. 


The Luh Hoh people were taken quite by surprise. 
At the compound, where Miss Holme and Miss Wood 
reside, a girls’ school and a small boarding school for 


“boys are carried on; in another part of the city are 


located Dr. DeVol’s residence and the new hospital, 
‘recently opened. This is a substantial and well- 
“planned building, one of which the many subscribers 
“may well be proud. We visited, also, a street chapel, 


which is rae one of ce many eae fingers of 
this work. The opportunity of these four mission- 
aries in a city of 30,000 is unlimited. 

Almost the same can be said of any city which we 
have yet visited. No one can fully understand the 
awful need of this people until he comes and sees for 
himself. If it is opportunity that a young man 
wants, let him come to China. 

While in Nanking, we saw much of the devastation 
of the famine. It was caused by too great a rainfall, 
which flooded the fields at the time of sowing. Many 
families which were before in moderate circum- 
stances have deserted their homes and come to Nan- 
king and other cities in the hope of obtaining aid. 
From 30,000 to 50,000 are encamped outside the 
walls of Nanking. Their miserable huts of straw or 
straw matting offer scarcely any protection from the 
cold, and still less from the rain. A whole family 


will cook, eat and sleep in a hut scarcely more than 
7x12 and 5 feet high. 


The missionaries and foreigners have formed a 
Relief Committee for the distribution of food and 
clothing, but they have been hampered in their work 
by the desire of the officials that all foreign-contrib- 
uted funds be turned over to them for distribution. 
This the committee was unwilling to grant, for, 
though the officials may be entirely honest, they are 
unable to investigate each case personally, so as to be 
sure that the relief is applied where it is most needed. 
It has now been decided that the committee shall dis- 
tribute clothing, while the officials try to meet the 
food problem. 

We visited one of these stations, where rice was 
being given out, and, although it was late in the fore- 
noon, there were still about 800 people in line waiting 
for their turn. Less than a quart of rice is given to 
each adult and half that quantity for each child. 
This must last for five days, after which the people 
are allowed to return for another supply. The out- 
look for these people is pretty serious, as the first con- 
siderable relief consists of a ight crop, which is har- 
vested in June, and in many places the seed itself has 
been consumed. Aid may be sent to Dr. Henry Hal- 
lock, 18 Peking Road, Shanghai, who is a member of 
the Rehef Committee. 

On the last afternoon of our stay at Nanking, we 
got some donkeys and started for the Ming Tombs, 
five miles distant. On the way we passed the ruins 
of the ancient palace. This was reached by five 
bridges, the centre one being used only by the 
Emperor. A building, with only one small door, is 
still pointed out in which tradition says the Emperor 
used to confine his wives when he was displeased with 
them, water being so arranged that it would drip on 
them constantly until death put an end to their mis- 
ery. 

Passing out through the gates of three or four walls 
and auxiliary walls, we suddenly came upon a scene 
such as one might expect in the Holy Land. Behind 
us was the city wall, 50 feet high, a silent monument 
to the industry of generations gone by. Below us the 
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land dipped gradually to a long pool of standing 
water, and beyond this rose a low elevation stretching 
brown and barren far into the distance. Here and 
there over the hill ran rough paths, on one of which a 
donkey was picking his way briskly over the stones, 
the musical tinkle of his bell just reaching our ears. 
Close in the foreground was a new-made grave, and 
beside it, their faces bowed almost to the ground, two 


women were wailing out their grief in those sing-song | 


tones peculiar to the East. 

Far in the distance, at the left, is a giant mass of 
solid masonry, through which runs an inclined tun- 
nel, giving entrance to a high hill at the rear. 
hill is reported to have been made from earth brought 
from each of the 18 provinces of China and forms a 
fitting burial place for the bodies of its deceased 
Emperors. Winding up over the crest of the eleva- 
tion which faces this hill, is a long avenue of stone 
images. 
men, the bodyguards of the Emperor, then animals— 
horses, elephants and camels. Of the animals there 
are four each, one pair standing and one pair kneel- 
ing—kneeling in the presence of the Emperor. May 
the day come soon—indeed, we believe it is now com- 
ing—when this great nation shall turn from its blind 


worship of the past and shall own our God as King | 


of Kings ond Lord of Lords, when of all its countless 


millions every one shall have at least heard the story | : : 
college, he spent several months in Europe. During ‘ 


of Jesus, at whose name every knee shall bow and 
every tongue shall confess that He is Lord, to the 
glory of God the Father. 


leaves the body as soon as delirium or wnconscious- 
ness sets in. If proper measures are taken, this spirit 
may be persuaded to return. So here was a Chinese 
mother, whose child was at the point of death, trying 
to call back this spirit into the body. On the ground, 
in front of a temple, she had built five little fires of 
“cash paper” (to send money to the spirit), and about 
these she was rushing and calling out, frantically, 
“Lai ja la” (come back home), at which another 
woman, who stood by would answer, “Lai li-ao” (com- 
ing). Sometimes the cry, which was translated by 
the missionary who was with us, would change to 
other sounds, meaning, “It’s getting late; come back 
home.” “Come back and get your supper, there is 
a favoring wind now; I’ll leave the gate open for 
you.” Near by stood a young man, who was holding 
aloft a lantern to light the spirit back to the house. 

With thousands of people all about us, whose relig- 
ions have never taught them any better comfort than 
this, do you wonder that we thank God that we came 
to China ? 

We have been delayed in Ichang for several days 
by the slight illness of Miss Warner, but all is now 
ready, and we expect to start up the river to-day. We 
have two houseboats, besides a freight boat of the 
China Inland Mission, which is accompanying us. 


Ichang, China, Second month 6, 1907. 


This | 


First are Eeyptian-like: representations of!| Dr. Cuyler were lawyers, prominent at the bar of 


Just at nightfall, as we were returning, we Sualite | other celebrated characters, He wrote from Europe a 


nessed the following sad sight: The Chinese believe | 
that every person has three spirits, one of which | 


SKETCH OF THEODORE L. CUYLER. 
This is a fitting time to print a biographical sketch | 
of Dr. Cuyler for information and preservation. If | 
he lives to be a nonagenarian or a centenarian these, | 
beginnings will still be useful, and if the Master: 
calls him to his reward sooner they will be at hand for |) 
ready reference. 
Theodore Ledyard Cuyler was born in the village — 
of Aurora, Cayuga County, N. Y., First month 10, @ 
1822. The Cuylers are an old New York State 
family, dating back to the latter half of the seven- 
teenth century. The first of the name in America 
was Hendrick Cuyler, who was a settler at Albany, J 
N. Y., as early as 1677, and who, as his name indi-_ 
cates, was of Hollandish birth. A distinct Huguenot — 
strain also appears in the early ancestral antecedents q| 
of the family. Both the grandfather and father of 


Cayuga County. His father, B. Ledyard Cuyler, 
was educated at Hamilton College, where he was a _ 
classmate of Gerrit Smith, the famous Abolitionist — 
advocate. He died at the early age of twenty-eight, | 
when the son was but four years old. 

Theodore L. Cuyler received his preparatory edu- 
cation in a school at Mendham, N. J., and in his sev- 
enteenth year entered Princeton College, where he 
was graduated in the class of 1841. After leaving 


his sojourn abroad he had the advantage of personal — 
introductions to Wordsworth, Thomas Carlyle, and 


series of letters to American newspapers, which may ~ 
be said to have been the beginning of his exceedingly 
prolific contributions to the press. Upon his return, — 
he decided to fit himself for the ministerial calling— 
a determination. to which he was influenced by his 
mother’s wishes, although it had been the desire of 
other members of his family that he should follow the 
footsteps of his father and grandfather in the profes- 
sion of the law. His own predilections for the min-— 
istry were strong from a youthful age, and he entered 
upon his theological studies with zest. 

He was graduated from the Princeton Theological 
Seminary in May, 1846, was ordained by the pres- 
bytery, and soon afterward began to preach as “sup- 
ply” at Kingston, Pa., a small place opposite Wilkes- 
Barre. From there he was called, in the autumn of 
the same year, to the pastorate of the Presbyterian — 
Church at Burlington, N. J., of which he remained 
in charge until 1849, when he became pastor of the — 
Third Presbyterian Church, Trenton, N. J., then just 
organized. After a successful ministry of four vears 
at Trenton, he accepted a call from the Market Street 
Reformed Church, New York City. This proved 
to be the preliminary step toward his distinctive life 
work as a clergyman. He was then thirty-two years _ 
old, and in the full development of his powers, he at « 
once rose to a position of marked usefulness in the 
metropolis. 

His earnestness, his clear reasoning, his logical 
arguments, and his brilliant gifts of oratory attracted — 
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| large audiences, and his work among young men was 
In the great revival work 
of 1858 he was one of the most conspicuous and 
effective laborers. Two years subsequently he sev- 
ered his connection with the Market Street Church 
and entered upon his prominent career in Brooklyn 
(Fourth month, 1860). 

There had recently been organized in the latter city 
| a religious society connected with the Presbyterian 
denomination, which originally was known as the 
Park Church, but soon took the name of the Lafayette 
Avenue Presbyterian Church. Its membership was 
quite inconsiderable, but its expectations were hope- 
ful, and the brilliant young New York clergyman was 
invited to become its pastoral head. Dr. COuyler 
(who, however, had not at that time obtained his 
divinity degree) accepted the call on the condition 
that the congregation should purchase the plot of 
ground on the corner of Lafayette Avenue and 
Oxford Street, and should erect a church edifice with 
a seating capacity of 2,000. 
_ agreed to, he at once took charge, and as the result of 

his energies the cherished object was realized in a 
Surprismnely brief period of time. The ground was 
purchased for $12,000, and in Third month, 1862, a 
splendid stone structure, costing $42,000, was com- 
pleted and dedicated. The progress of the church 
to a condition of great prosperity and influence was 
rapid, and for very many years the Lafayette Avenue 
Church has occupied a foremost place among the 
churches of the Presbyterian denomination in 
America. Three other Brooklyn churches owe their 
organization to initiatives of Dr. Cuyler’s congrega- 
tion. In 1890 the membership of the church had 
reached nearly 2,400, while its Sunday-school had 
1,600 members, being the third in rank in the Gen- 
eral Assembly. In 1890, Dr. Cuyler, after having 
been its pastor for thirty years, withdrew from its 
active charge. Ile has since devoted himself to a gen- 
eral ministry, to whose labors he still cheerfully gives 
a share of his time. 

It is notworthy that throughout the fifty-six years 
of his active ministerial labors Dr. Cuyler never spent 
a Sabbath on a sick bed, and on only two occasions 
was incapacitated by illness from performing his 
pastoral duties. In that time he delivered to his own 
people nearly 3,000 sermons and more than 1,000 
‘addresses. ‘His force in preaching,” says an appre- 
ciative writer, “lies in picturesque description and the 
weaving in of scenes and illustrations from Seripture 
and from daily life. When he preaches doctrinal 
sermons he avoids technicalities. His texts are gener- 
ally short, and his sermons open by some forcible 
form of illustration and close impressively by forcible 
appeal. Thus he enlists attention at the outset, and 
leaves an abiding effect at the conclusion. His style 
as a preacher is very earnest, and, judged by its 
results, singularly effective.” 


(To be concluded next week.) 
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SECOND QUARTER. 
FOURTH MONTH, 14, 1907. 


GOD GIVES JACOB A NEW NAME. 
Genesis 32: 9-12, 22-30. 
GOLDEN TEXT.—Rejoice, 
heaven. Luke 10: 20. 


DAILY READINGS. 


LESSON II. 


because your names are written in 


Lemon ee Fourth mo. 8.—God gives Jacob a new name. Gen. 
Third- day, Fourth mo. 9.—Jacob’s fear of Hsau. Gen. 32: 1-8. 
Fourth-day, Fourth mo, 10.—Preparing to meet Esau. 32: 13-21. 
Fifth-day, Fourth mo. 11.—Wsau reconciled. Gen. 33: 1-11. 
Sixth-day, Fourth mo. 12.—Hezekiah’s prayer. II Kings 19: 

14-20, 32-35. 

Seventh- -day, Fourth mo. 13.—Importunate prayer. ' Luke 18: 1-8. 


Time.—Possibly about 1780 years B. C. Jacob, 
apparently between fifty and sixty years old, though 


_ any definite period is mere guesswork. 


Place.—Jabbok, now Wady Zerka, one of the chief 
rivers of eastern Palestine. It flows into the Jordan 
nearly opposite the city of Samaria. fPeniel, or 
Penuel, ‘‘was probably a ridge near the Jabbok.”’ 

Persons.—Jacob and his family. 

In order to refresh the memory and gain the con- 
nection, it would be well to read chapters 29, 30 and 
31, and 32, 1-30. It was poetic justice that Jacob, 
who deceived his father, should himself have been 
deceived in having Leah forced upon him. ‘The 
whole story told in these chapters is a typically East- 
ern one, and indicative of early times. Jacob had 
two wives and two concubines, and it is taken as a 
matter of course. It should always be placed to the- 
great credit of Isaac that, so far as we know, he had 
but one wife and no concubines. The lesson opens 
with Jacob on his way back to Palestine with his fam- 
ily and large possessions. He is fearful of Esau and 
the retaliation which he might not unreasonably vent 
upon Jacob. He sends an humble message to Esau, 
and then, on hearing that Esau is approaching with 
400 men, betakes himself to prayer, feeling that only 
the arm of Jehovah can sustain him. 

9. “Which saidst.” Gen. 31:3. He was follow- 
ing the command of the Lord and felt that he might 
reasonably claim His protection. 

10. “Mercies.” ‘“Lovingkindness,” Amer. R. V. 
Jacob then compares his condition years before with 
the present. Then he went eastward with nothing but 
a staff, and now he returns with two companies (see 
verses 7, 8). 

11. After thanksgiving Jacob comes to petition. 
Compare Phil. 4:6. “The mother with the chil- 
dren.” A Hebrew phrase, indicating a merciless 
slaughter. Compare Hos. 10: 14. 

12. “And thou saidst,” ete. Referring to a num- 
ber of promises. See 98 : D4 a 22 Ves T6310: 

In the verses which are omitted, there is an account 
of how Jacob, in true Oriental fashion, determines to 
try to appease Esau by sending him rich presents. 

22. The ford where Jacob is represented as cross- 
ing is still in use. 

24. He wished to be alone and reflect upon the cir- 
cumstances which surrounded him. “There wrestled 
a man with him until the breaking of the day.” 


- 
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Jacob does not recognize who his antagonist is, but so 
strong is he that not until his thigh is touched and 
“strained” (R. V.) is he conquered. This was to 
show that he really was superior to Jacob. 

25. Though lamed, Jacob still clings to his antag- 
onist, perceiving that he is more than man, and so 
asks his blessing. 


27. “What is thy name?” In Hebrew “name” is 


not unfrequently used as almost, if not quite, in the | 
“Jacob.” | 


sense of “character,” or “personality.” 
The name means, “supplanter,” the “crafty one,” the 
“over-reacher.” 

28. “Thy name shall be called no more Jacob.” 


The blessing takes the form of a change of name, and | 


in this indicating Jacob’s prevailing over difficulties 
and particularly over the danger threatened in Esau. 
“Tsrael.”’ “God perseveres,” or “Let God persevere.” 
“For thou hast striven with God and with men, and 
hast prevailed.” 


previously, and the change of names is a good omen 
that the struggle with Esau will end favorably. Com- 
pare Hos. 12:3, 4. “He could have been no common 
man who began his career as the ‘supplanter’ and 
ended it as ‘a prince with God.’ ” 

29. “Tell me, I- pray thee, thy name.” ‘‘A very 
unimportant desire at first sight. For what signifies 
aname? In these days when names are only epithets, 
it signifies nothing.” But in those days it meant 
much. ‘He lived in the age when men are sincere, 
and truthful, and earnest, and names exhibit charac- 
ter. To tell Jacob the name of God was to reveal to 
him what God is and who.” ‘To be blessed by God 


—to know Him and what He is—that is the battle of | 


Jacob’s soul from sunset till the dawn of day.” “If 
Jacob had got a word, that word might have satisfied 
him. He would have said, ‘Now I understand God, 
and know all about Him.’ ” He must learn more of 


R. V. The struggle with God has | 


just ended; that with Laban had come to an end | $%g Esau, until, with an overfond and scheming 


_ mother to help and spur him on, he at last steals: the 


God through experience, and also learn that he could — 


never fully know Him. Compare Judg. 13:17. 

30. “Called the name of the place Peniel.”’ That 
is, “Face of God.” It was believed that no one could 
look on the face of God and live. 
struggle is the turning point in Jacob’s life. We hear 
no more of his practicing deceit. 
has been from the earliest times a type of prevailing 
prayer. Read Charles Wesley’s noble hymn, “Come, 
O Thou Traveler Unknown.” 


For THe AMERICAN FRIEND. 
THE RISEN CHRIST. 


That earthly life was o’er, the toil, the pain, 
The agony of death, the bitter end. 
Beholding it, Earth shuddered and did rend 
The veil, and made the true Shekinah plain. 
And now in hush of morn, where He has lain 
The angels wait, and, as the anxious bend, 
To see if hope their watchful care will lend, 
Proclaim him risen. Off an endless skein, 
The harshly severed thread is taken up— 
Hereafter linked with Here, and Now with Then. 
Unknowable is fused with Known, and Flesh 
Dissolves into the Ultimate. The cup 
He drank contained, as dregs, the sins of men, 
With love unfeigned, He filled it up afresh. 
Everett W. VARNEY. 
Third month 21, 1907. 


xe Ook Osea isa 


Jacob’s struggle | 
instead of the younger and beautiful Rachel. 


Christian Endeavor. 


{Communications for this department should be addressed 
to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New York Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR FOURTH MONTH FOURTEENTH, 1907. 


LESSONS FROM THE PATRIAROCHS. 
ITE JACOB: 


First-day, Fourth mo. 14.—Refuge. Psalm 34: 15-22. 
Gen. 48: 1-19. 


Second-day, Fourth mo. 8.—The “supplanter.”’ 
Third-day, Fourth mo. 9.—The dreamer. Gen. 28: 10-22 
Fourth-day, Fourth mo. 10.—The lover. Gen. 29: 9-20. 
Hifth-day, Fourth mo. 11.—The convenant maker. Gen. 31: 43-55. 
Sixth-day, Fourth mo. 12.—The penitent. Gen. 32: 1-2. 
Seventh-day, Fourth mo. 13.—The prevailer. Gen. 32. 24-32. 


There is hardly a person named in the Bible of 
whom we have so intimate a knowledge as of Jacob. 
His career is foreshown by prophecy and indicated 
by an incident at his birth, and it is no hard task to 
picture to ourselves the years of keen-eyed watchful- 
ness to win all that he could from the bluff and easy- 


Gen. 25: 27-34. 


prize of the birthright from its legal possessor. 

We may be tempted to say that Jacob was very 
poor material from which to make a saint; but it is 
the chief glory of God’s love that He takes hold of 


| men just as they are—where they are and what they 


are—and if only they will give him a chance He will 
lead them up and out into the true realm of man- 
hood, which is being a saint, blessed and a blessing. 
“Very human,’ we sometimes call Jacob and David 
and others, whom God ealled for special service and 
who sinned grievously ; but let us not dwell too much 
on sin as an element of human nature. It is, after 
all, only a defective and a transient state unless we 
are going to class God as incapable or impractical, 
and the cost of it is adapted always to lead the pru- 
dent man from continuing therein. 

Jacob had his retributions, and they were of 
unmitigated bitterness. How often do you suppose 
he went with shame over that scene of the deceiving 
of his father during the lonely nights of vigil in the 
fields with frost and rain as added tormentors? and 
how like the trick he and his mother had played on 
purblind old Isaac, was that which Laban played on 
him in giving him as wife the watery-eyed Leah, 
And 
whether penitence or fear was most active when he 
was about to meet Esau in the desert, there is no 
room for doubt that he was afraid. Guilty Con- 


sciences are poor armor, and that kidskin mask of 


earlier years doubtless seemed to Jacob just then a 


_ specially vulnerable target; and it was only when a 
_ buffeted and limping Jacob came with reliance—not 


in tricks and shrewdness, or even in persistence—but 
only in the word of “the angel,” that he was ready 
to meet his brother, and to find that God had made 
a place for him in the land of promise. 


But God was merciful to him, as He is to us all, 


_and Jacob stands to-day as the pattern of a faithful 


lover, a zealous and profitable servant, and, finally, 
of a prince with God and men, whose faith eried out, 
“T will not let Thee go except Thou bless me,” and 
so prevailed. 


: 
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Some Views on Present Day Topirs. 


Prof. Wm. Carlton Wood preached at Lynnville, Iowa, on 
the 24th ult. 


Amos Davis and wife visited in Whittier, Cal., for a few 
days, recently. 


The Penn College Glee Club started on their vacation tour 
on the 21st ult. They sang in ten cities in lowa, and in 
Omaha, Neb. 


Professor Allen C. Thomas; of Haverford College, was at 
Friends’ meeting, Washington, D. C., on the 24th ult. ‘There 
was a good attendance present. 


We have just heard of the sudden death of Amos Sanders, 
Los Angeles, on Fifth-day evening, the 22d ult. We hope to 
have more of the particulars later. 


B. F. Farquhar and wife are doing a good work at Monte- 
bello, Cal. There are some families of Friends located 
there, and the prospect is encouraging for a meeting. 


Thomas Armstrong is now laboring at Emperial, Cal., in 
the interest of the Church. It is hoped that a meeting may be 
established at that place. Alfred Wright has been preaching 
there for some time past. 


Blue River Academy, Salem, Ind., recently closed a success- 
ful year’s work under the instruction of Ralph S. Coppock 
and Charlotte B. Shields. Ralph S. Coppock will remain the 
ae oe! as pastor and teacher of Blue River Meeting and 

chool. 


Zebedee Haines, of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, while on 
his way to North Carolina, visited several families of Friends 
in Virginia. While in Virginia, he attended meetings at Black 
Creek and Bethel, and preached the Gospel with much power 
at both places. 


Dr. Wm. L: Pearson, formerly of Penn College, has been 
elected a Professor in the Biblical Department of Friends’ 
University. The Oskaloosa Daily Herald, of the 2ist ult., 
gives an account of his work at Penn College, and a few words 
about his prospective field of labor. 


The Temperance Association of Friends of Philadelphia are 
fortunate in securing Dr. P. A. Baker, superintendent of the 
National Anti-Saloon League, to speak before the Annual 
Meeting of the Association, which will occur the evening of the 
16th inst., at the meeting-house, 20 South Twelfth Street. 


As a result of a revival conducted by Fred. Tormohlen, at 
Greentown, Ind., thirteen were converted and renewed. 
Friends were strengthened and encouraged. In all, seventeen 
sessions were held, and much interest was manifested from 
the beginning, which increased until the close, the 2oth ult. 


The Spring Term at Earlham College opened last week, A 
large number of district school-teachers are enrolling. The 
courses offered during the spring term are of such nature as to 
particularly appeal to the teachers. There was a small loss 
of students this term from various causes, but the total enroll- 
ment will remain practically the same as last term. 


A letter from Columbus, Ohio, informs us that the article on 
“Prayer,” by Professor Murray, was greatly enjoyed by some 
of the inmates of the Ohio State Prison. A Bible class, led 
by Chaplin Starr recently discussed the subject of “Prayer.” 
Some of these men have been converted since their confine- 
ment, and take a deep interest in spiritual things. 


_ Maurice M. Jones, of Earlham College, preached a very 
acceptable sermon at West Milton Meeting, First-day morning, 
the 24th ult, and again in the evening at Center Meeting, 


Charles Weigle conducted a series of meetings, at Whittier, 
Cal., continuing two weeks, closing on the 1oth ult. A few 
were converted and many others blest by attending the meet- 
ings. 


Friends at Cowan, Ind., held a series of evangelistic meet- 
ings, beginning Second month 17th, and closing Third month 
4th. The pastor, Oliver P. Gotschall, Lewisville, was assisted 
by Oliver C. Beeson and daughter Clara, George Linville and 
Edward Tinney. About fifty made a definite stand for Christ; 
fourteen united with Friends, and more are expecting to join 
soon. Oliver P. Gotschall is well liked by the Friends of 
Cowan and holds a large place in the hearts of the towns- 
people. 


The permanent board of Oregon Yearly Meeting of Friends 
has decided to change the date for holding the next yearly 
meeting, making it one week later. The change is made on 
account of the date of Seventh month oth, the time fixed for 
the opening, being in conflict with the date of holding of the 
International Christian Endeavor convention which will be 
held at Seattle. The date set for the opening is Seventh month 
16th, when the first business session will be held at 2 o’clock 
in the afternoon. 


While on a business trip for Penn College, President Rosen- 


| berger recently spent two weeks in southern California. He 


found time to visit his many friends in Whittier, and drove . 
out in the country three or four miles to his nice walnut 
orchard. ‘The college and high school students very much 
appreciated his talks given at “Chapel.” He left for home, in 
Iowa, the 15th ult. While here, President Tebbetts and wife 
gave a reception in his honor, to a large number of Penn 
College people, which was an occasion greatly enjoyed by 
all present. 

Mary Moore, one of the few Friends in New York Yearly 
Meeting, who still retains the Quaker garb, has most suc- 
cessfully organized a “Quaker Round Table,” at Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y. At a recent meeting, she gave an interesting presen- 
tation of “The Value of a Thorough Knowledge of Friends’ 
Doctrines, Principles and Practices.” Willard O. Trueblood 
carefully prepared an account of “The Social and Political 
Conditions in England in the Seventeenth Century,” using the 
blackboard effectively. Prof. Lincoln Roys gave “Historic 
Bulwarks of Quakerism in England.” ‘There was a large 
attendance and new interest in these important themes was 
awakened. 

A successful revival meeting was concluded, Third month 
21st, at New Lexington, Ohio. Levi Mills, of Wilmington, 
Ohio, has been preaching to this congregation every other Sab- 
bath since last yearly meeting, and his ministry has been very 
helpful. On Second month 24th, C. W. Moorman, pastor of 
the Jamestown Meeting, commenced evangelistic services in 
the meeting. Levi Mills preached at the morning service, 
at the opening of the meetings, but on account of sickness 
was not able to be present again until after the close of the 


meetings. The meetings lasted for twenty-four days, forty 
services in all. There were forty-eight conversions and 
renewals. ‘Twenty-one united with Friends. Nearly all the 


Friends comprising this congregation were visited in their 
homes, and the sick of the village were visited without regard 
to their church membership. This congregation hope to have 
constant pastoral care in the near future. 


J. Lindley Spicer, who is the General Superintendent of 
Evangelistic and Church Extension, Field Secretary of the 
Bible School Board and Representative of the Y. P. S. C. E. 
of New York Yearly Meeting, attended the Friends’ meeting at 
Tillson, Sabbath evening, the 17th ult. He gave a helpful 


| address on Bible Study, using objects to enforce the teaching. 


Second-day evening was devoted to Temperance and Purity. 
Third-day, he gave a most interesting account of some of his 
experiences during his recent voyage and visit to Scotland 
and England. Fourth-day, his subject was Peace and Arbi- 
tration. ‘The great good that would accrue if the enormous 
expenditures of war and preparations for war were turned 
into channels for the uplifting of humanity through edu- 
cation, and the betterment of conditions was a prominent 
feature. Fifth-day, he spoke on Friends’ Missions. Sixth- 
day, to the children, and in the evening, on “Finished Products 
of Christian Endeavor,” illustrated by objects. 


Sugar Plain Meeting, near Thornton, Ind., has been favored 
with a gracious spiritual awakening, where Nathan T. and 
Esther G. Frame have just closed a series of meetings which 
lasted four weeks. ‘Their ministry is not only thoroughly 
Scfiptural, but their long, varied and successful work as soul- 
winners affords them a rich fund of experience from which 
they draw illuminating and effective illustrations. Not for 
years has this meeting had such 2 mighty uplift; backsliders 
were reclaimed; many were converted. ‘The membership, as 
well as numbers from other churches, were led into greater 
liberty in the Lord. Over twenty will unite with Friends as 
a result of the work. 


The following clipping is taken from an Ohio paper, and 
gives an account of a meeting in which our friends, Nathan T. 
and Esther G. Frame took a leading part. 

The union revival services at the M. E. Church were largely 
attended both Sunday morning and evening. Mrs. Frame, 
the Quaker evangelist from Richmond, Ind., by her masterly 
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sermons has won the appreciation of the people. Her address 
is polished to the highest point of refinement, and all without 
any loss of power. Her sermons are with “power and in the 
demonstration of the Spirit.” She is attended by her husband, 
who is also an efficient worker. These evangelists have been 
used of God in great revivals everywhere they have gone. 
From 25,000 to 30,000 have been converted in their meetings. 
A great revival is expected in Forest by all those who are in 
sympathy with the meetings now in progress. 


The new meeting-house just being completed by the South 
Wabash (Ind.) Friends will be dedicated the 21st inst. Allen 
Jay, Richmond, Ind., is to preach the dedicatory sermon. 
Daisy Barr, Fairmount, Ind., will speak in the evening service. 
Tennyson Lewis, Van Wert, Ohio, the minister under whose 
pastorate the work of preparation for the erection of the 
house was begun, and other ministers from various parts of the 
yearly meeting will be present. The dedication will be fol- 
lowed immediately by a series of evangelistic meetings con- 
ducted by George W. Willis, Cleveland, Ohio. The new meet- 
ing house is very conveniently arranged, and modern through- 
out, built of white brick and stone, and is a beautiful structure. 
There are four good-sized rooms that can be thrown together 
on the main floor, besides the pastor’s study. The interior is 


beautifully frescoed, furnished with oak pews in the main audi- | 


torium and with assembly chairs in the lecture room. ‘The 
building is arranged for full basement, but only two rooms are 
being finished below at present. The cost of the building will 
be between $10,000 and $11,000. 


A letter from Friendswood, ‘Tex., reads as follows :— 


Perhaps I can answer some of the many questions through 
THe AMERICAN Frrenp that are asked so often by northern 
people. We have an established meeting of more than 100 
members. ‘The monthly business meeting is held in the eve- 
ning of the third Seventh-day of each month. We have a 
good Bible school with a little more than 100 enrolled. I 


think the average attendance is sixty-five or seventy. The | 
I think above the | 


spiritual life of the meeting is quite good. 
average. We have a good Christian Endeavor and Junior 
League, and a prayer meeting on Fifth-day night. There have 
been a great many visitors here from Indiana and other States 
in the past year. A company of men are building a large 
preserving factory here that will cost $25,000 or $30,000, which 
will be a great thing for this country. ‘There will probably 
be an immense fig crop to handle soon. There is a great crop 
of strawberries on hand now for which I think they are 
getting $4 per crate. Some of the farmers have already been 
selling new potatoes and other vegetables. 
been ripening ever since the middle of Twelfth month. ‘The 
people here struggled hard for a few years to get started, 


nearly all coming here poor, but now prosperity is marked 


on every hand. Our new chapel, which we worked so long 
and hard for, is at last completed. The first commencement 
exercises were held in it three weeks ago. 
graduates. Professor A. L. Knight and Margarette Garretson 
were the teachers in the academy this year. 
appreciate our nice meeting room, and find already that our 


meetings are larger and more punctually attended than when ° 


we held them upstairs. This is a very desirable place to live, 
and make a living on a few acres of ground. Nearly all the 
people who live here came in a semi-invalid condition or 
worse, and have so far recovered that a doctor has not been 
called to the neighborhood for six months or more. Roses 
have been blooming all winter in the yards. The people are 
getting ready to plant their rice. ‘There will be a great crop 
of oranges and a few bananas. 


The sixtieth wedding aniversary of Chas. F. and Rhoda 
M. Coffin occurred on the evening of the 25th ult., at their 
home, 3232 Groveland Avenue, Chicago. A large company 
of Friends gathered to extend their hearty congratulations, 
some coming from New: York, Richmond, Ind., and Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. Letters and telegrams poured in from all 
parts of the world, and a wealth of flowers expressed the 
affection of many years. ; 

Their five sons, with their wives, several grandchildren 
and great grandchildren, gathered on the preceding day and 
enjoyed a family re-union. : 

_ Chas. F. Coffin and his wife have been acknowledged min- 
isters in the Society of Friends for over forty years, and at 
present are ministers of Chicago Meeting. 

In 1860, a’ movement was originated by him and his wife, 
assisted by other young Friends, to permit greater liberty of 
action in meetings for worship than had been allowed before. 


Strawberries have. 


There were three | 


We certainly | 


For six years a prayer meeting was held weekly in C. F. 
Coffin’s house which resulted in establishing Richmond, Ind., 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, which was the pioneer in the 
active work that has so fully identified the Church with other 
Protestant bodies, and made it the active missionary force it 
is to-day. 

Many years of his life were devoted to Prison Reform work. 
He originated Indiana Reform School for Boys, and for years 
was president of the Board of Directors. He was for over 


twenty-six years Clerk of Indiana Yearly Meeting, and was on ~ 


the Executive Committee of Friends in America, in charge of 
Indian Affairs. 
worker in the cause of the Freedman’s Aid Society. He was 


one of the most active men in founding and organizing Indiana’ 


Boarding School, now Earlham College. His wite, Rhoda M. 
Coffin, has been almost as active along other lines. She 
established and maintained, for over ten years, a mission school 
for the care of children, which at one time reached an 


attendance of 1,700. She was largely instrumental, in company - 


with the late Mrs. Hendricks, in establishing the Girls’ Reform 
School and Women’s Prison in Indiana, which was the first 
one of its kind managed and officered wholly by women. 

She was prominently identified with the attempt to reorgan- 
ize the management of the insane hospitals within the State 
of Indiana, and, with her husband, made a trip to Europe in 


| the early seventies to make a study of eleemosynary insti- 


tutions. Of late years, she has been engaged quietly in religious 
work as opportunity offered. 

Charles F. Coffin is now eighty-four, and his wife eighty-one, 
and both enjoy fairly good health; they rarely miss meeting 
ona Sabbath. Probably there are few living who have devoted 
as much time, energy and money to carry forward the great 
reforms and religious interests of the Friends as Charles F. 
and Rhoda M. Coffin. 


MARRIED. 


MENNELL—Ferris.—At the Elms, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Second 
month 12, 1907, Mabel Livingston Ferris, daughter of the late 
Robert M. and Mary Anna Taber Ferris, to Edward Newman 
Mennell, of London, England. 


DIED. 


Duniap—At Friendsville, Tenn., Third month 15, 1907, 
Nancy T. Dunlap, in her cighty-eighth year. She was a mem- 
ber of Friendsville Monthly Meeting. Her life was charac- 
terized by much patience—sometimes under sore trial. 


Gurtrery.—At Sterling, Kan., Second month 27, 1907, Anna 
Guttery (formerly Hunt) in her seventy-fourth year. The 
deceased was a much-beloved member and Elder of Sterling 
Monthly Meeting, Kansas, faithful in life, triumphant in death. 


Hackney —At the home of her mother in Friendsville, 
Tenn., Third month 24, 1907, Jennie R. Hackney, daughter of 
Mary J. Hackney, aged thirty-four years. She was a birth- 
right Friend, and was converted in her twentieth year while 
a student at college. 


Hatnes—At her home near Lumberton, Ohio, Third 
month 1, 1907, Mary, widow of the late Samuel Haines, in 
her eighty-third year. She was the last of the pioneer women 
of New Hope Meeting, and for many years an elder of Center 
Monthly Meeting. 


NeLson.—At her home in Des Moines Township, Lee County, 
Iowa, Third month 11, 1907. Christine (Anderson) Nelson, 
in her eighty-eighth year. The deceased was born in Norway, 
emigrated to America in 1849, and lived in Towa ever since. 
She was a member of Friends for more than thirty-five years. 


ParKER.—At her home in Eaton, Ohio, Third month 17, 
1907, Anna Wildman Parker in the eightieth year of her age. 


Prescorr.—At the home of his sister, Sylvena Prescott 
Bailey, Vassalboro, Me., Third month 4, 1907, Josiah A. Pres- 
cott, aged eighty-seven years. ‘The deceased was a minister 
in Vassalboro Monthly Meeting. 


Waurtre.—At Whittier, Cal. Third month 12, 1907, Anna, 
wife of Elwood White, aged fifty-four years. The deceased 
was converted when fourteen years old, and lived a peaceful, 
happy life. ‘ 


[Fourth month 


During the Civil War, he was an energetic ] 


; 
| 
| 
| 
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while France lost Pierre Berthelot, the 
discoverer of acetylene gas and smoke- 
less powder. 


The widow of Russell Sage has added 
$100,000 to her former gift of $250,000 
for the proposed eight-story building for 
the. International Committee of the 
Young Men’s. Christian Association. 
She will defray the entire expense of 
erecting the building and equipping it. 


"> The new building will be in New York 


City. The property was given to the 
the wife of William FE. Dodge. 
$135,000. ‘The building will also provide 
ample space for the offices of the national 
board of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association. 


The Second Tri-Union General Coun- 
cil of the United Brethren, Methodist- 
Protestant and Congregational Churches 
met at Dayton, Ohio, Third month roth. 
The plan for union was decidedly ad- 
vanced. Articles of agreement were 
drawn up, which will be submitted to the 
several churches for their ratification. 
In commenting upon the Council, the 
Congregationalist says: “The progress 
thus far of this great movement, in- 
creased by so nearly unanimous approval 
by all the delegates to this definite plan 
of union, must give a new impetus and 
create stronger expectation of its accom- 
plishment.” : 


Twenty-four members of the Laymen’s 
Commission will be present at the Con- 
ference of the World’s Student Christian 
Federation, to be held in Tokyo, Fourth 
month 3d to 7th. They will also at- 


APPENDICITIS. 


ALL NECESSARY TO OPERATE IN 
MANY CASES. 

Automobiles and Appendicitis 
some people before they are hit. 

Appendicitis is often caused by too 
much starch in the bowels. Starch is 
hard to digest and clogs up the digestive 
machinery—also tends to. form cakes in 
the cecum. (That’s the blind pouch at 
entrance to the appendix). 

AN. H. girl had appendicitis, but lived 
on milk for awhile—then Grape-Nuts 
and got well without an operation. 


NOT AT 


scare 


school, I suffered. terribly with consti- 
pation and indigestion.’ (Too much 
starch, white bread, potatoes, etc., which 
she did not digest.) 

“Soon after I. left school I had‘ an 
attack of appendicitis and for thirteen 
weeks lived on milk and water. When I 
recovered enough to eat solid food there 
was nothing that would agree with me, 
until a friend recommended Grape-Nuts. 

“When I began to eat Grape-Nuts I 
weighed 98 pounds, but I soon grew to 
115 pounds. The distress after eating 
left me entirely and now I am like a 
new person.” 

(A little Grape-Nuts dissolved in hot 
water or milk would have been much 
better for this case than milk alone, 
for the starchy part of the wheat and 
able sugar in making Grape-Nuts.) 
Name given by Postum Co., 
Creek, Mich. Read the little book, “The 
Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. “There’s 

a Reason.” 


Young Men’s Christian Association by | 
It cost | 


She says: “Five years ago while at | 


barley is changed into a form of digest--° 


Battle | 


Shanghai Fourth month 25th to Fifth 
month 6th. At both of these meetings 
there will also be present a British Com- 
mission, representing what is called the 
“China Missions Emergency Commit- 
tee.” Correspondence is in progress with 
reference to a date on which a strong 
deputation representing the Laymen’s 
Missionary Movement, will go to Lon- 
don to confer concerning a joint move- 
ment for world-wide missions on the 
part of the men of the two great mis- 
sionary nations of the world. The date 
is likely to be fixed in Fifth month, 
though it is possible it may not be until 
Sixth month. 


FORGETTING THE MAIN THING. 


To-day the distinction between right- 
eous and sinners is the main thing, for 
upon a lively consciousness of that dis~ 
tinction rests the hope of transmitting 
our institutions undecayed, of preserving 
our democratic ideals, of avoiding strat- 
ification and class rancor. Yet most 
people act as if something else were the 
main thing. Just as in the South the 
senseless agitation of the race question 
is delivering that section into the hands 
of the railroad corporations; just as in 
the far West Mormonism is a red her- 
ring to drag across the trail of some 
iniquity when the public is hot on the 
scent; just as “Catholicism in the 
schools” raises a dust behind which 
franchise grabbers can operate; so the 
divisions and cross-purposes of decent 
people give the sinner his chance to get 
away. The puppets of the interests from 
the town council to Congress stand 
together as “statesmen.” 
hand, the public they plunder, like Mar- 
tha “troubled about many things,” 
divides on race, creed, or style, pelts the 
nonconformist more than the sinner, 
and lays on a little finger where it ought 
to wield a fist. Thus the wolves hunt 
in packs, while the watchdogs snap at 
one another!—E. A. Ross, in the April 
Atlantic. 


NOTICE. 


The annual re-union and dinner of the 
New York Association of Friends’ 
Boarding School of Providence will be 
held at the Hotel St. Denis, Broadway 
and Eleventh Street, on the evening of 
April 6th. Reception at 6 o’clock, and 
dinner at 6.30. 

Poultney Bigelow has promised to. at- 


tend and speak, and it is hoped that | 


Rufus Jones, Seth K. Gifford and Gov- 
ernor Edward Stokes will also be pres- 
ent and speak on this,occasion. ‘The 
association was formed eleven years ago 
to fester an interest in the old school, 
and the annual meetings are enjoyable 
affairs. 

Anyone who ever attended the school, 
either as teacher or scholar, is eligible to 
membership, and members and _ their 


dinner. 

Annual dues, $1.00. 

Dinner tickets, $2.00. 

Evetyn Haircut, Secretary. 

Buchanan Place, University Heights. 

Sergeant: Where are going, 
Smith? 

Smith: To fetch water. 

Sergeant: In those disreputable trou- 
sers? 

Smith: No, sergeant; in this ’ere pail. 


you 


On the other | 


| SAMUEL N. RuwoaDsS, 210 S. 7th St., Phila., Pa. 


| servants engaged. 


ome Made 


Have your cake, muffins, 
and tea biscuit home-made. 
They will be fresher, cleaner, 
more tasty and wholesome. 

Royal Baking Powder helps 
the house-wife to produce at 
home, quickly and economical- 
ly, fine and tasty cake, the raised 
hot-biscuit, puddings, the frosted 
layer-cake, crisp cookies, crul- 
lers, crusts and muffins, with 
which the ready-made food 
found at the bake-shop or 
grocery does not compare. — 

Royal is the greatest of bake- 
day helps. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers ot 
‘¢The American Friend” to this column, It will be 
found useful for almost everyone who wishesto adver- 
tise. The cost is 5c. perline eachinsertion, Noadver- 
tisement is accepted for less than 25c. Cash with order 


WANTED~—In a Friends family, a Mother’s 
Helper to assist with the care of two children 
and help with sewing. Address ‘N” Tue 
AMERICAN FRIEND, 1010 Arch St., Philadelphia 

a. 


SEVEN THOUSAND DOLLARS will buy one 
of the best farms in central Kansas. Three and 
one-half miles from town, one-half mile from 
Friends meeting. Wantsome Friend to buy it. 
J. S. Bonn, Stafford, Kan. 


WANTED—During summer months, young 
woman as helper in a Friends’ household, in 
Media, Penna., at good wages, to be considered 
a member of the family. A good opening for a 
teacher or student wishing employment during 
the summer. For further particulars address 
“J. P.C.,” THE AMERICAN FRrEnD, 1010 Arch 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR RENT—For the summer, in Media, Pa., 
a fully furnished house, pleasantly located, 10 
minutes walk from railroad station and near the 
two trolley lines to Philadelphia. House has 
eight rooms and bath For further particulars 
address ‘‘S.C.G.,’’ THE AMERICAN FRIEND, 1010 
Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ELIZABETH HADDON—Wanted to purchase 
or examine—Original records relating to Eliza- 
beth (Haddon) Estaugh—Colonial Founder of 
Haddonfield, New Jersey. Unpublished MSS., 
Diaries, Letters, Heirlooms, Legends, Ete.. 


at blag : | throwing light on her Life History and Ances- 
friends are invited to the re-union and | 


| son Ebenezer Hopkins and of John Estaugh, 


try, also on that of John Haddon and his grand- 


are needed in the preparation of her Biography. 


TO RENT—Because of sudden ill-health, I 


offer my mountain boarding house for rent, 


ready tor summer oceupancy, with guests and 
Rent low to right party. 
Have had best class of patronage for 15 years. 
A. W. Brown, Budd Lake, N. J. 


FOR SALE—A valuable collection of Original 
Signed Documents and Letters by George Fox ; 
one with full signature. For particulars, apply 
to JAmEs BackHousE, Daleside, Scarborough, 
England. 
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FINANCIAL. 
Our Customers 


3 5 Y EA R Have Tested 


lowa Farm Mortgages without a loss 


List issued monthly. Will mail to any address 
Home office established 1871. 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, lowa Falls, IOWA 
(Incorporated Capital $250,000) 


310 Hartford Building, Chicago 
501 JohnHancockBuilding, Boston 


Incredible 


Isn't it incredible that we could serve hundreds of investors 
for thirty-one years without loss or complaint, and fail to 
satisfy you? 

This unbroken success is founded on conservatism. We 
predicate all on safety. Write and inquire about our first 
mortgages, yielding six per cent interest net. 


PERKINS & COMPANY, Lawrence, Kansas 


HOMES FOR ALL 


In the great Artesian Valley. 100,000 
acres fine level valley lands. Good soil. 
Depth to water from 3 ft. to 20 ft. 2,700 
flowing wells. Sub-irrigation insures 
crops every year, good for all kinds of 


products. 
ALFALFA 


the principal crop yeilding from $30.00 
to $75.00 per acre every year. 

Prices of land from $5.00 to $40.00 
per acre. Sold in tracks of 5 acres to 
1,000. 

Good schools. Good churches. 

For full information address me at 


once, at Fowler, Kan. Easy Terms. 
Information free to all. 


A. J. GEORGE 


Sect. of Academy Board. 


FOR RENT 
“ROCKY RETREAT” COTTAGE, Wells Beach, *? 
Between Kennebunk and Ogunquit, Me. 


Fine view, broad Atlantic, short walk to Post 
Office, Trolley, Telegraph and Telephone, 


Write T. B. HUSSEY, N. Berwick, Me. 


Reliable Shoes 


Men’s, Boys’, Women’s, Children’s, Babies’ | 
Shoes—every member of the family can be 
fitted and suited here. Styles are right up-to- 
date—many of the smart new models here are 
not to be found elsewhere. Im every grade, 
exceptional value for the price. Quality guar- 
anteed. Careful service assured. Just a hint 
of the wonderful variety: 


MEN’S SHOES AND OXFORDS. -— The 
“8. & O. Popular,” in wide variety of styles 
—$3.00. “S. & OC. Special,’ worth from 50c. to 
$100 more than shoes at the same prices in 
some other stores— $3.50 and $4.00. ‘‘ High- 
grade,” in exclusive styles—$5.00. ‘“‘S. & C. 
Custom ”’—$6.00. 


WOMEN’S SHOES AND OXFORDS.— 
‘* Popular,’’—$38.00. ‘‘Special,’’— $3.59. ‘‘ Haver- 
ford'’’—$4.00. ‘‘ High-grade ’’—$5.00. Exclusive 
styles in High Shoes, Oxfords, Pumps and 
Ties, up to $8.00. 


BOYS’ SHOES.—For large boys, stylish, 
sturdy High and Low Shoes, following the 
lines of the men’s styles closely—$3.00, $8.50, 
$400. Little Boys’ Shoes (sizes 9 to 1344), shiny 
leather, tans and black Russia calf—$2.00 and 
$2.50. 


MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S. — Every 
wanted style, from $1.b0 to $4.50, according to 
size and quality. Among the dressy new 
styles are patent leather, white tops; tan 
Russia, white buckskin tops, with Russia calf 
band: plain white buckskin; red kid. 


STRAWBRIDGE & GLOTHIER 


When in want of a first-class 
Half-tone or Line Engraving 


GO TO 
COMMERCIAL PHOTO-ENGRAVING CO. 
N. W. Cor. 10th and Arch Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


GUARANTEED 


T0255" 
BLOOM 


All the uncer- 
tainties of rose- nok i 
growing done Os We, 
away with—every rose SSS 
in the offer named below \ 
shall bloom for you before 


October 15 or we pay your money back. 


What does this mean? 
roses —so strong, vigorous and sure to bloom that 
we can safely give them a cash guarantee. It 
means beautiful and fragrant roses in your garden 
—absolutely without risk, : 


Ifere is the extraordinary offer. 


It means extra-quality 


$1 A DOZEN 


Superb favorite roses, such as Pink Maman Cochet, Baby i 
Rambler, Clotilde Soupert, and Madam Marlitt, the new — 
red rose —at $1 a dozen, 9 cents a piece, and 9 cents back for | 


any rose that doesn't bloom this season ! 


All roses sent prepaid (at the time you name) labeled, and | — 


with easy directions for growing. 


Order at once or write today for our new Floral Guide of | 


Guaranteed Roses ancl 400 other choice plants, 
THE CONARD & JONES COMPANY 
‘‘ Growers of the best roses in America” 


Box X , West Grove, Pa. 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK, UNDERTAKER 
1313 Vine St., Phikadelphia Telephone 


The cost of inserting a one-inch ad- 
vertisement in ‘‘The American Friend” 
is only $12.74 for three months, $21.84 
for six months, or $36.40 for a year, 
inserted every week. Correspondence 
with advertisers is solicited. 


THE AMERICAN FRIEND, 


1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WE HAVE 


To Clerks of Monthly Meetings xemovat Certiticates, 


form in the New Discipline, printed, with Return Blank perforated. This form is for members requesting a 


certificate for membership with another Denomination. 


We also have Letters of Membership printed 


with return blank. These are for members removing from one Monthly Meeting to another Monthly Meeting. 
Prices for either kind, 50 cents per hundred, postpaid. 


66 Our Youths’ Friend 99 isa weekly illustrated paper for Young People, and suitable le 


tribution in the Intermediate grades of the Bible Schools. 
Send for sample copy with Club Rates for Bible Schools. 


50 cents per year. 


The 66 Friends Bible School Teacher 99 isa 64 page quarterly, prepared especially 


for Superintendents and Teachers in the 


Friends Bible Schools. 


study and presentation of each Bible School Lesson for the Quarter. 


ple copy with Club Rates to Bible Schools. 


It contains a number of pages of suggestive thoughts and four pages of helps for the 
Price 40 cents per year. 


Send for sam- 
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Publisher's Bepartment. 


Tue AMERICAN FRIEND is published weekly by the 


American Friend Publishing Company, 
1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
RUFUS M. JONES, Editorial Contributor. 
HERMAN NEWMAN, Editor. 


The Directors of the Company are 
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A teacher in a city school said to a 
little girl in her room:— 
“Can you tell me what animal it is that 


supplies a part of your clothing as well | 


as some thing that you eat?” 

“My father,’ was the entirely serious 
reply of the little girl—The Christian 
Endcavor World. 


ROMANTIC DEVONSHIRE. 
THE LAND MADE FAMOUS BY PHILPOTTS’ 
NOVELS. 


Philpotts has made us familiar with 
romantic Devonshire, in his fascinating 
novels, “The River,’ “Children of the 
Mist,” etc. ‘The characters are very 
human; the people there drink coffee 
with the same results as elsewhere. A 
writer at Rock House, Orchard Hill, 
3ideford, North Devon, states: 

“For thirty years I drank coffee for 
breakfast and dinner, but some five years 
ago I found that it was producing indi- 


gestion and heart-burn, and was making | 
These symptoms | 


me restless at night. 
were followed by brain-fag and a slug- 
gish mental condition. 

“When I realized this, I made up 
my mind to quit drinking coffee and 
having read of Postum, I concluded to 
try it. I had it carefully made, accord- 
ing to directions, and found to my agree- 
able surprise at the end of a week, that 
I no longer suffered from either indi- 
gestion, heart-burn or brain-fag, and that 
! could drink it at night and secure rest- 
ful and refreshing sleep. 


“Since that time we have entirely dis- 


continued the use of the old kind of | 


coffee, growing fonder and fonder of 
Postum as time goes on. My digestive 
Organs certainly do their work much 
better now than before, a result due to 
Postum Food Coffee, I am satisfied. 
“As a table beverage we find (for all 
the members of my family use it) that 
when properly made it is most refresh- 
ing and agreeable, of delicious flavor 
and aroma. Vigilance is, however, 
necessary to secure this, for unless the 
Servants are watched they are likely to 


neglect the thorough boiling which it | 
must have in order to extract the good- | 


ness from the cereal.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Read 
the little book, “The Road to Wellville,” 
in pkgs. “There’s a reason.” 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY 


The Provident Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. Office, 409 CHESTNUT STREET 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging to the Stockholders . 5 fe 
Insurance contingent fund, additional to reserve, excluding 


capital stock . 5 . 5 . 
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Events and Couuments. 


Gypsy Smith is now conducting 
meetings at the Baptist Temple in Phil- 
adelphia. The meetings are well at- 
tended, and the results are all that could 
be expected. 


In the city elections in Kansas last 
week the Law and Order candidates 
were very generally successful, which 
means a better enforcement of the pro- 
hibitory law. ‘Temperance sentiment is 
growing in that State. 


The Trunk Line Railroads have filed 
notices of increased rates on grain ship- 
ments from the West. The action is said 
to be retaliation for the two-cent-fare 
bills passed by Western Legislatures. 


A report is current that Emperor Wil- 
liam of Germany is planning to send 
Prince Oscar, his fifth son, and next 
to the youngest, to Harvard this fall. 
With a President’s son, and a German 
Prince, Harvard has an unique opportun- 
ity for advertising. 


Russia, Austria and Germany have 
declined to discuss disarmament at the 
Hague Conference. The other powers 
reserve the right to take up the subject 
if they deem it wise, and the United 
States reserves the right to introduce 
the Drago doctrine. It is now expected 
that the conference will meet Sixth 
month 15th. 


The contract for constructing the first 
portion of-the $161,000,000 aqueduct to 
bring water from the Catskills to New 
York has been awarded to a Pittsburgh 
company for $4,126,000. Under the con- 
tract ten miles of aqueduct are to be 
constructed. This portion of the work 
1s to be rushed through. as it is believed 
that in three years a connection can be 
made with the present aqueduct from 
the Peekskill Valley, which will add 50,- 
000,000 gallons a day to the present 
water supply. 


DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 

J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Asst. Trust Officer » 
SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer f 
C. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 
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FRANK H. TAYLOR 

JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jr. 
JOHN B. MORGAN 

FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGE | 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK — | 


FOR RENT | 
“ROCKY RETREAT” COTTAGE, Wells Beach, — 
Between Kennebunk and Ogunquit, Me. ry 


Fine view, broad Atlantic, short walk to Pom 
Office, Trolley, Telegraph and Telephone. | 


Write T. B. HUSSEY, N. Berwick, Me. a 


Subscriber.—Central, here I’ve been 
at the ’phone for ten minutes. 

Central—Yes, but that’s 
Pve been here all day.—Liberté. 


. . J ' 
nothing. | 


Fr the Flower Garden 


? 


The sun says, ‘‘Plant your rose-bushes — 
and seeds now, and I will do the rest.”’ 
We say, “The rose-bushes and seeds are 
ready.’’? Every hour counts in Nature’s- 
wondrous laboratory, where fragrance | 
and bloom are being compounded for the | 
June garden: a 


ROSE BUSHES — Holland - oro 
hardy two-year old stock. Glowin a 
crimson, pure white, dainty pink, soft | 


yellow.—15c. each, two for 25¢.; $1.25 
dozen. 


BULBS AND PLANTS—Clematis: 
purple, white or red—r5c., 25¢.; Summer 
Hyacinths—sc. each, 50c. a dozen ; Sum- 
mer Blooming Lilies, pure white—15¢. | 
each ; Lily-of-the-Valley, large clump—_ 
25c.; /Japanese TIris—15c., and all the» 
other desirable kinds at small prices; 
Dahlias, Mexican Vine, Gladiolus Bulbs | 
Begonias, Cannas, Caladiums, Tub 
roses, Peony Roots, Hydrangea Plan 


SEEDS—Both flower and vegetable, | 
3c. a package, 30c. a dozen; White 
Duich Clover—t5c. one-fourth pound; 
Nasturtiums —30c. one-fourth pound 
Sweet Peas, choice mixed—r5c. one- 
fourth pound; Grass Seed—6c. a pint, 
I2c, a quart, two quarts for 23c. } 


Bone Meal—z5c. and 25c. a package. 
Flora Vitae—15¢., 25¢., 50¢. package. 


4ay- Basement 


STRAWBRIDGE & GLOTHIER 
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“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 


“That they all may be one.” 


Vou. XIV. 


PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH Monta 11, 1907. 


HOW SHALL WE THINK OF CHRIST AS 
SAVIOUR? 

As we have said, it has become wellnigh impossible 

We think of 

Him as God-with-us—both Divine and human—the 


to think of Christ as ‘‘mere man.’’ 


personal focus point where the illimitable God 
reveals Himself in a human face. Now there comes 
before us the further question, How does Christ’s 
death minister to our salvation 4 : 

It is frequently said that there is a tendency to-day 
among men of thought and scholarship to reduce 
Christ’s work to the level of moral influence, to think 
of Him as a Teacher rather than as a Saviour, and 
to make Him a model, or an example, rather than a 
Redeemer from sin. I do not find such a tendency 

among the men I know. I find rather a deep and 
simple faith in the Gospel of salvation through the 
Cross of Christ. 

Our deepest desire is to think and speak of 
Christ’s work only in terms that are real and vital. 
We are anxious not to use words that are dead and 
empty for us, and we are unwilling to adopt 
phrases that are not alive with personal experience. 
If we have hesitated sometimes to adopt time-honored 
words and phrases, it has been because they 
expressed too little, not because they expressed too 
much to suit us. The reality of the unspeakable 
gift of God in Christ is too great for any words or 
phrases which have been, or will be, coined by human 
speech. But we shall endeavor to say what we 

mean. : 

Sin is a positive fact, and so long as it exists, it 
sunders the soul from God and spoils the life. It is 
a condition in which we set owr will against God’s 
will, and are at enmity with Him. We do not own 
His sway, we do not love His will, we do not choose 
His purpose—we are not at one, we are divided. 
| It will not help us to forgive us, and still leave us 
where we were. It will not save us to remove the 
punishment, or the penalty, and still leave the heart’s 
attitude as it was before. We need reconciliation, 
we want atonement, the enmity must be annulled. 
“While we were enemies,” says Paul, ‘““we were recon- 
ciled to God through the death of His Son.” What 
does that mean? How does the death of Christ 
reconcile us? 


It shows us, first of all, that there is no enmity 
toward us on God’s part. He is not angry with us. 
He takes upon 
Himself our nature. He enters into our condition. 
He bears the tragedy of sin and treads the wine- 
He, the very 
God, identifies Himself with us, shares our bitterest 
cup, goes straight on on the road which leads up to 
the cross, because there is no limit to His sympathy 
and love. He gwes Himself for us. 

It is a vicarious death. He suffers and dies, not 
because He deserved to, but because sin had made 
such a world that a Person like Christ could not take 
up the task of saving it without dying. It is the 
tragedy of sin that it involves the innocent and makes 
them suffer, too, and the holier the Person the deeper 
the suffering. 


He does not hate us. Far otherwise. 


press of suffering which sin involves. 


There is no way of carrying spiritual life into the 
world of sin, except the way of suffering, and Christ 
is the infinite vicarious sufferer. The Cross is not a 
revelation of wrath, but a revelation of the tragedy 
of sin and the cost of redemption. Christ seals His 
love with His own blood. 

Here breaks forth the mighty fact of Divine 
Grace, that “while we were yet in sin Christ died for 
us’—“He loved us and gave Himself for us.” 
Instead of enmity, there is sacrifice, instead of wrath 
there is suffering love, instead of demand for revenge 
there is complete self-giving. He takes our nature 
upon Himself, and gives Himself, the holy, for us, 
the unholy. 

What shall we say to these things? Shall we not say, 
God is for us? Nothing can separate us from His love 
in Christ Jesus. All things are for us, since Christ is 
God’s. And shall we not become reconciled by such 
unsearchable love? But we may not stop at the 
statement of the doctrine of Grace. Salvation is a 
our entire attitude. It is a 
vital transformation. If we really see the meaning 
of the Cross, it must make an actual difference in our 
heart and will. If He did that for me I cannot live 
my old life any longer. I, too, must be crucified to 
self and live unto Him. His will must become my 
will, and His purpose my purpose—I must hence- 
forth love what He loves, and I must hate what He 
Salvation involves a double substitution—He 


positive change in 


hates. 
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takes our nature upon Himself to save us, and, if | conduct the prevalence of the practice. On the other 
we would be saved, we must take His will for our | hand, many from the poorer classes are guilty of like 
will. And so the reconciliation is complete. offences. “Thou shalt not steal, except from corpora- 
iy Ri iae tions and rich men,” is a popular rendering of the 

Eighth Commandment. Men who would walk a 
mile to pay for a postage stamp, think nothing of 
beating their way on a railroad, or dodging a street- 
The Commonwealth founded by the Quakers, and | cay ¢onductor. The moral code applied to 
bearing the name of a worthy Friend, recently | individuals is set aside when dealing with corpora- 
erected a $13,000,000 capitol building, already | tions, To them business is business, and must be 
known the world over for the excessive price paid | ¢onducted in a “business way.” In other words, a 
for its construction. Investigations now in progress great number from all classes divide life into com- 
reveal some of the most flagrant “graft” ever dis- partments, applying different standards of morals in 
covered in the world. The supposed crimes of 


WOOD INSTEAD OF MARBLE. 


each compartment, and wood is used instead of 
Phidias, enacted in the golden days of Greece, marble, and tolerated by seemingly good people. 

upward of two thousand years ago, have more than It was just this kind of living that stirred Fox and 
their counterparts in Christian America to-day. The the early Friends so deeply, and against which they 
Greeks rose in indignation when they supposed their made a vigorous protest. The most striking example 
gifted sculptor had betrayed his trust, and appro- | of this was their opposition to war. If it be wrong 
priated for himself the gold and ivory which were for one man to kill another, they argued, it is wrong 
given for the statue of Athena. No less were they for a group of men to kill another group. What is 
outraged when they supposed he had engraved on the 
shield of the goddess a likeness of himself and 


immoral for one man taken separately is immoral for 
all men in the aggregate. Moral law for them was 
universal—it had no limits. With this conception, 


Pericles. He succeeded in proving that the charges 


were untrue; but the Pennsylvanians acknowledge | their religion was a principle of life, which affected 
their crimes, and sneeringly ask what we are going | not only a part, but the whole of it. Men must be 
to do about it. Not only were competing contractors holy not alone in their church affairs, or at stated 
debarred from bidding on the new capitol, and | times and seasons, but in their conversation and daily 
excessive prices allowed for nearly every item, but walk; not only in their conduct, but in their inner- 
inferior goods were substituted throughout the entire | most thoughts and aspirations. 
structure. Seldom, if ever, in pagan annals can we | The need for this message is growing daily, since 
find anything to parallel this statement from a recent the changes which are taking place in our industrial 
daily: “Another case of substitution, by which the con- and commercial world are lessening the number of 
tractor’s profits were increased by $100,000, accord- | igansactions hetween mati and man. We deal almost 
ing to experts, was disclosed to-day. Wood was used entirely with representatives of corporations, or act 
instead of marble for pulars in the House of Repre- | as their agents, thus removing the wholesome influ- 
sentatives.” Yet this is a fragment of our own ence of personal friendship and acquaintance. Nor 
history. There are many other examples of a similar | js this all, for much of the business of a questionable 
kind, but one instance will suffice to illustrate the | character vas carried on by superintendents and 
moral weakness, which is too prevalent in our clerks, who are perfectly aware of the crookedness to 
political and commercial life. which they are parties, but who are induced to act 
The oceasion of this moral break-down is a com- against their convictions for fear they could not find 
mon acceptance of a double standard. Men who are employment without it. The need is great, and the 
perfectly honest with their neighbors, sanction | call is loud. The service to be rendered is not easy. 
questionable methods in “the frm.” Many of | It is cowardice to try to avoid it. To withdraw would 
the well-to-do, who are kind and considerate to | be as criminal as active participation. Protest means 
personal acquaintances, are at the same time ridicule and possible or actual financial loss, yet the 
maintaining “sweat shops,” in order to cope with | demand is upon us, calling for heroie endeavor. 
their competitors, or paying wages so low that crime 
is almost the only relief. -Men who appropriate 


corporate and municipal funds for private Forgive and forget! Why, the world would be lonely, 
The garden a wilderness left to deform, 

i ; ‘ If the flowers but remembered the killing breeze only, 

belongings of a friend, and give as an excuse for such And the fields gave no verdure for fear of the storm. 


use would carefully guard, as a sacred trust, the 


~ reading, a 
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For THe AMERICAN FRIEND. 
IOWA YEARLY MEETING. 
BY ELLISON R. PURDY. 
The membership of lowa Yearly Meeting numbered, 
at last census, 11,506. Its meetings are found in the 
States of Iowa, Nebraska, Colorado, South Dakota, 


~ North Dakota, Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Missouri, 


One quarterly meeting, Winneshiek, is composed of 


Meetings in three States, and the quarterly meeting 


is held in the summer and fall in Iowa, in the winter 
in Wisconsin, and in the spring in Minnesota; but 
the bulk of the membership is not so much scattered 
as would appear by this description. About 8,000 
Friends, three-fourths of the membership, are 
located within a territory comprising less than one- 
third of the State of Iowa. 

Meetings are found in Minneapolis, Denver, and 
Des Moines, and in about a dozen smaller cities, but 
90 per cent. of the meetings are in small villages or 
country districts. About one-fifth of the meetings 
are in sections that Friends have entered in the past 
few years. Several meetings are on the frontier. 
There are at present 122 meetings, not counting sev- 
eral outposts, and 178 ministers were reported 
last year. With one or two exceptions, all of the 
meetings are supplied with pastors, whose time is 
entirely given to the work. There are 86 pastors, a 
few of whom are not recorded ministers. Some of 
these serve more than one meeting. About 20 per 
cent. of the pastors are women, and about 10 per cent. 
are without families. A large number of the meet- 
ings own homes for the pastor, and in a few cases 
there is a small] piece of land for his use. In one city 
meeting the pastoral support amounts to $1,200 per 
year. In three other meetings the support amounts 
to from $800 to $1,000. In 10 meetings, $600 to 
$800, including value of house rent. In 13 others, 
$400 to $600. The other meetings raise from $100 
to $400, in addition to much that is brought in in the 
way of gifts. 

The pastors of Iowa Yearly Meeting form a very 
solid and loyal part of its active membership They 
are humble, earnest, hard-working men and women, 
with very little of the signs of professionalism 
about them. 

Congregational singing is the practise in all of the 
meetings, “and the responsibility of preaching rests 
largely with the pastor, but is not confined entirely 
to him, and many take part freely in prayer and testi- 
mony. 

The vocal exercises in the typical meeting consist 
of several hymns, a number of prayers, a Scripture 
sermon, and several testimonies or 
exhortations. Sometimes the sermon is omitted; 
sometimes there is more than one. The tendency of 
late does not seem toward a more formal program. 
It is not the custom, as in other denominations, to 
omit the meeting if the minister is not present, bat 
effort is usually made to secure the presence of some 
minister or leader. It is the opinion of the writer 


that the most active meetings are not lacking in 
appreciation of the guidance of the Holy Spirit. 

In a few of the meetings the usual congregation 
will number 200 or 300, but a majority an the con- 
gregations number less than 100. In the stronger 
fieotines s the morning gathering is much the larger; 
but some meetings, w which hover a small morning aan 
gregation, have a large attendance in the evening, 
made up mostly of those who are not members, and 
with a large proportion of young people. 

Many meetings are growing in size, but others are 
becoming gradually weaker, having been diminished 
by large migrations to the West. This has become 
especially true in Iowa since land has attained so 
high a value. One meeting gave 20 removal certifi- 
cates to a meeting in California in one year. One 
meeting is represented in a western meeting by a 
number of its former members, almost equal to its 
present membership. On the whole, the member- 
ship has gradually increased. From three to six new 
meeting-houses are built each year, and five or more 
ministers recorded, and the support of pastors, and 
the quality of meeting houses have decidedly 
improved in the past few years. 

A great deal is done in revival work. Eight or ten 
evangelists are employed most of the time, and a 
number of pastors leave home for one or two series of 
meetings during the year. From yearly meeting time 
to First maovttli Ist, ‘about four months, 34 series of 
meetings were held. These were conducted by 13 
evangelists and nine pastors. The method usually fol- 
lowed in these meetings is to invite seekers forward 
for prayer, and workers remain to instruct and pray 
with them. Much is also accomplished by personal 
conversation at the close of meetings, and in house-to- 
house visiting. It is possible that on some occasions 
there has been an undue amount of excitement, but 
the leaders are generally guarded in this matter, and 
there is a strong sentiment against fanaticism. The 
quiet method in dealing with inquirers is becoming 
more in vogue. 

In a few meetings the study of historic Quakerism 
has claimed some attention, and there is an increas- 
ing inquiry, especially in new meetings, as to the 
doctrines of Friends. It is thought by some that 
there is a lessening dependence upon the pastor, and 
a growing appreciation of personal worship. The 
pastors themselves labor to strengthen this sentiment. 

The educational interests of Iowa Yearly Meet- 
ing are represented by Penn College, at Oskaloosa, 
Ia., Nebraska Central College, at Central City, Neb., 
atid two academies, one at Salem, Iowa, atl the 
other at Pleasant Plain, Iowa. There is a large and 
flourishing academy at New Providence, Towa, con- 
ducted by Friends, and largely attended by Friends, 
but entirely under private management. Four 
academies have been discontinued, because they were 
unable to compete with public schools. Among the 
students at Penn College there are, at present, six 
recorded ministers, as many more who often preach, 
and others who manifest a ‘gift in the ministry. 

The competition made by State institutions, with 
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their immense incomes, and the large number of 
denominational colleges in the State, render it 
imperative that a most generous support be given to 
this college, and the wide spread and increasing inter- 
est in education offers a great opportunity. 

Nebraska Central College is doing a good work, 
mostly in the academic grades. A proposition will 
be made to the five years’ meeting to establish a new 
yearly meeting to be composed of five quarterly 
meetings, viz.: Hiawatha, in southwestern Nebraska ; 
Platte Valley, in central Nebraska; Union, in north- 
ern Nebraska; Spring Bank, in northeastern 
Nebraska, and Mt. Vernon, in South Dakota. The 
Friends of these quarterly meetings have been, for 
some time, organized into an association for the pur- 


pose of carrying on religious and educational work. | 


Nebraska Central College is maintained by this 


association, and will doubtless become the center of | 


the educational interest of the new yearly meeting. 

The Bible School enrollment of Iowa Yearly 
Meeting numbers about half as many as the member- 
ship, and includes many who are not members. 
There is an increasing interest in Bible study among 
Friends. 

The peace sentiment seems to be deepening among 
us, and much work is done along temperance lines. 


Jamaica is the missionary field of Iowa Yearly | 


Meeting, but other fields claim their sympathy, | pastors, 6. 


especially Cuba and Africa. About $1.20 per 
member was contributed through the regular chan- 
nels last year, and doubtless there was much not 
reported. 

The number of Christian Endeavorers reported 
last year was 1,223, 15 societies not reporting; Inter- 
mediates, 19: Juniors, 370. They contributed 
$858.95 to the missionary funds last year. 

Following is a description of the different quar- 
terly meetings: 

AckKWorTH. 

Located in south central Iowa. Number of meet- 
ings, 7; pastors, 6. This quarter has almost doubled 
its membership in three years. Has four new meet- 
ing-houses, and will build another this spring. Mem- 
bership, 795; gain last year, 46. 


Bangor. 


Situated in central Lowa. 
11; pastors, 9. This quarter is growing. 
membership, 1,113; gain last year, 43. 


Number of meetings, 
Present 


Berar Creek. 

Situated west of central Iowa. Twelve meetings, 
eight pastors. Earlham in this quarter is a strong 
meeting, with about 400 members. Present mem- 
bership, 1,011; some loss last year. 

DENVER. 

Comprises all Colorado meetings. Meetings, 5; 
pastors, 5. Denver Meeting has just remodeled its 
meeting-house. The new meeting at Colorado 
Springs had a very successful revival recently. 
They have bought a house and lot for pastor, and will 
build a meeting-house in the spring. This quarterly 


| ter. 


meeting is growing fast. 
gain, 83, last year. 


Present membership, 458 ; 


Drs Mornes. 


[Fourth month | 


Situated in central Iowa. Meetings, 4; pastors 3. . | 


Des Moines is the only strong meeting in this quar- 


GREENVILLE. 


Northwestern Iowa. Meetings, 3; pastors, 3. 
Membership, 272, divided about equally among the 
three meetings. Loss last year, but gaining this year. 


HiawatTHa. 


Located in southwest Nebraska. Meetings, 4; 
pastors, 1. Present membership, 112. A hopeful 
field now, as people are beginning to moye into that 
section. 

Honey Creek. 

Meetings, 7; pastors, 4. Located in north central 
Iowa. Has been losing ground lately. Two meet- 
ing-houses closed and two others temporarily closed. 
New Providence is a strong meeting. Honey Creek, 
Chester and Hubbard are aggressive meetings. 
Present membership, 869; gain last year, 6. 


Lynn Grove. 


Located in south central Iowa. Meetings, 6; 
Loss last year, 10. Meetings all small, 


except Lynnville. Present membership, 670. 


MINNEAPOLIS. 
Located in Minneapolis, Minn. One meeting; no 
pastor. Some prospect of aggressive work in the 
future. Present membership, 204. 


Mount VERNON. 


Located in southern South Dakota. Meetings, 5; 
pastors, 4. Meetings all small. Two meetings are 
located 80 miles west of Chamberlain, and composed 
of people who live on homesteads. Present member- 
ship, 188, an average of about 20 to the meeting. 
They have three meeting-houses, and homes for two 
of the pastors. 

OsKALOoSA. 


Southeast central Iowa. Meetings, 12; pastors, 
10. Oskaloosa meeting in this quarter is the largest 
meeting in the yearly meeting. The yearly meeting 
is held there. There are several new meetings in 
mining towns in the southern part of the quarter. 
Present membership, 1,356; gain last year, 66. 
Penn College is located at Oskaloosa. 

PuatTE VALLEY. 

Located in central Nebraska. Meetings, 8; 
pastors, 3. Nebraska Central College is located at 
Central City. The meeting here is strong. Other 
meetings small. Present membership, 633; slight 
gain over last year. 


Prrasantr Prat. 


Located in southeastern Towa. Meetings, 8; 
pastors, 4. Three small meetings; all meetings 
ageressive. Present membership, 1,101; gain of 67 


over last year. 


Present membership, 700; slight gain last year. . 


Rriebt rif ott se 


| Meetings, 6; pastors, 4. Salem is the oldest meeting 
| in the yearly meeting. All meetings are small. Cath- 
olics are encroaching upon their territory. Present 
membership, 372; some loss last year. 
ScranTOoN. 

Located in southwestern lowa. 
pastors, ‘3. Very few birthright members. 
membership, 469; growing. 

Sprine Banx. 

Located in northeastern Nebraska. Meetings, 5; 
pastors, 3. Present membership, 336; loss last year, 
3. Spring Bank is a strong meeting. 


Meetings, 3; 
Total 


SPRINGDALE. 


Located in southeastern Iowa. Meetings, 5; 
pastors, 5. A strong quarterly meeting, but finding 
it difticult to hold its own on account of the prev- 
alence of Danish Lutherans, and the fact that there 
| are several different bodies calling themselves 
| Friends. Present membership, 565 ; loss last year, 8. 


Unton. 
Located in north central Nebraska. Meetings, 4; 
pastors, 3. All meetings small, and mostly com- 
posed of new members. Present membership, 121; 
‘Toss last year, 2. 

WINNESHIEK. 

Located in the adjoining corners of Iowa, Minne- 

sota and Wisconsin. Meetings, 6; pastors, 4. 
| Hesper is the largest of the meetings. Sawyer, in 
| Wisconsin, is composed almost wholly of Scandi- 
| navian people. Valton and Oaks, in Wisconsin, and 
Kefron and Highland, in Minnesota, are small meet- 
ings. Membership, 319. 


Oskaloosa, Ia. 


For THE AMERICAN FRIEND. 
INTERCESSORY PRAYER. 


BY RICHARD HAWORTH. 


“Jesus Christ.is the same to-day as He was yester- 
day, and as He will be forever.” Heb. 13:8 (twen- 
tieth century translation). God and His laws are 
unchangeable. They are ‘fixed and immutable, but 
large enough to fit the universe to the minutest detail 
and give His children everywhere access to God in 
intercessory prayer. One of God’s fixed laws is a 
law of change. The wind blowing a fire kindles the 
flames; blowing harder extinguishes them; blowing 
| upon the sand heaps it up, then, changing, spreads it 
out again. The gentle zephyr woes the fertile soil 
| and it brings forth its fragrance and beauty in flower 
-and landscape; the piercing norther reverses it 
all. The sun’s rays passing through a prism display 
the beauty of the rainbow, but lose their power of 
warmth ; passing through the lens nothing of the rain- 
bow beauty is seen, but their heat is so concentrated as 
to focus on a given point and strike fire. The laws of 
‘light and heat remain the same; the prism, or lens 
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SALEM. effect is produced in the application. God’s laws are 
Located in southeastern Iowa and Missouri. | spiritual as well as temporal, and their application to 


the spirit world produces just as marked changes in 
the lives of spiritual beings, but God remains 
unchangeable. 

Communion is but one phase of prayer, and with- 
out intercession would narrow it down to simple wor- 
ship. It is true that that is much more than many 
Christians make of prayer, but that is not enough. 
The prayers of Christians should be effective in the 
lives of other people as well as their own. Jas. 
5: 16-18 says: “The supplication of a righteous man 
availeth much in its working. Elijah was a man of 
like passions with us, and he prayed fervently that it 
might not rain; and it rained not on the earth for 
three years and six months. And he prayed again; 
and the heaven gave rain, and the earth brought forth 
her fruit.” 

God’s law of prayer is ‘‘Ask and ye shall receive.” 
Looking at the same statement negatively, and it 
seems that if we do not ask we will not receive many 
of the things that God expects us to enjoy; that He 
has hidden away certain great truths; and that the 
best gems of thought are secreted from our knowledge 
until carefully sought after. “God has chosen to 
leave a great many things undone,” says Prof. W. W. 
White, “except as man prays and thus co-operates 
with Him.” God accomplishes a great many things 
only as we pray. His law of continuity is such that 
certain events will transpire unless man, by prayer, 
throws himself in the way of change and _ brings 
another greater law to bear on the events and pro- 
duces different results in the lives of those included 
in the prayer. Phillips Brooks says, “Prayer is not 
conquering God’s reluctance, but utilizing God’s will- 
ingness.”’ 

Moses, in Exodus 382: 7-14, furnishes a splendid 
illustration of one who prays in communion and then 
goes out and changes things by intercessory prayer. 
God said to Moses, “Let Me alone that my wrath may 
wax hot against them, and I will make of thee a great 
nation.” Then Moses, in a disinterested manner, so 
far as anything of a personal nature is concerned, 
approached God with arguments why God should not 
do the thing suggested. ‘Wherefore should the Egyp- 
tians speak, saying, ‘for evil did He bring them forth 
to slay them in the mountains, and to consume them 
from the face of the earth.’”” He then went on and 
reminded God of his promise to Abraham, Isaac and 
Israel, and plead with Jehovah to spare the people, 
throwing himself, with all his ability into God’s orig- 
inal plan of making a great nation of Abraham’s 
descendants, and God honored him by granting his 
petition. It was the unselfishness and intercession of 
Moses that spared the people. 

Christ spent many hours in prayer and communion 
with His Father, sometimes whole nights. In Matt. 
14:28, we find that after a remarkably strenuous 
day, “and after He had sent the multitudes away, He 
went up into the mountain apart to pray.” Of all the 
times when we feel the need of quiet and rest in sleep, 
it is after a day of constant strain. We hasten to our 
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room and fling ourselves on a couch or inte me ae 
lose ourselves in sleep, and there replenish our wasted 
strength. Not so with Christ. He hastens to the 
presence of His Father for communion and rest in 
Him. The long night vigil is his rest. He refreshes 
Himself by a prolonged prayer service following a 
hard day’s toil. We often feel that there is no more 
service for us till we have stopped and rested. He 
went and rested in communion with His Father. 
Prayer to Him was rest; to us it is often times a 
wearisome task. The need of communion with His 
Father was to Him the paramount need, and He per- 
mitted nothing to supersede it. No natural demand 
of the human body was permitted to hinder the 
greater need of satisfying the soul. 

This rule of His shows something of God’s idea of 
prayer and its relation to the things of life. God 
changes things in connection with the lite of Christ 
in proportion as He prays. Notice how Jesus consid- 
ers His relation to God when He says, Jno. 8: 28, ‘‘I 
do nothing of Myself,” and again, Jno. 6:38, “I am 
domedown from heay en, not to do Mine own ill, but 

the will of Him that sent Me.” This will of God 
Jesus obtained in prayer. 

There is a secret somewhere; a key to Jesus’ suc- 
cess. The disciples began to observe it and wonder. 
Evidently they began to connect His power with His 
prayer life, and one day they said to Him, ‘Lord, 
teach us to pray.” He complied at once, for He came 
to earth to do God’s will, and it is God’s will that His 
children should know how to approach Him with 
their petitions. Ile gave them definite instructions 
and several illustrations, showing how man should 
approach God and how speedily He will answer; then 
toward the close of His ministry He gave them the 
great lessons of intercessory prayer, as shown in His 
talks and prayer in John, chapters 13 to 17, and 
again specifically in Matt. 18:19, 20, where He says, 
“If two of you shall agree on earth as touching any- 
thing that they shall ask, it shall be done for them of 
my /ather who is in heaven.” He is here teaching 
the relation that should exist between brethren. 

They should be one in sympathy and spirit, and if 
so, they may ask for anything they choose and receive 
it. If the basis of agreement can be discovered, the 
assurance of an answer is clear. Another translation 
of the word is symphonize, 7. e. if the request of the 
two produces harmony it shall be granted. In music 
you can detect the difference between harmony and 
discord. Two sounds are produced. You listen and 
say they make discord. Again two tones ring out.and 
you say they chord, or symphonize, or produce har- 
mony. The tones are so nearly alike that you cannot 
explain the difference, but in the one case they agree 
and the other they disagree. You note the harmony 
in one case and call it music; in the other you note 
the discord and call it noise. Just so it is in prayer. 
If the two symphonize their petition i is granted, if not 
their petition is apy so much noise. How simple, 
and yet so many fail! All is assured when the heart 
attitude and life are right. It is not so much what 
we know about how to pray as that the heart attitude 


i God 1s cee and that we work entirely im’ 
harmony with God’s will. Put in other language 
Jesus was saying to his disciples, “Let your lives on 
earth so harmonize as to produce music in God’s ear, 
and whatever your petition it will be granted.” He 
was leading the disciples step by step to the same] 
relation to God by adoption that he enjoyed by 
nature, and teaching them that in this relation they 9 
might ask at will and receive because it is God’s 
good pleasure. 

The united prayer of God’s people is a great power | 
in the salvation of men. God wills that all should: 
be saved (1 Tim. 2:4), and explains carefully how: 
man may work successfully to that end. 
men through human agencies. ‘‘Now is the accepted | 
time” for the salvation of the unsaved and Chris- 
tians are too slack in intercessory prayer and right ¥ 
living. The prayers of the righteous produce mirac 9 
ulous changes in the lives of numerous people. As J 
Hicdisntoae) witness the prayer of Chas. H. Spur J 
geon, at the request of a strange lady, for her way- J 
ward husband, far off at sea. The Holy Spirit took: 
hold of the man, thousands of miles away, while the’ 
prayer was being offered and he returned a_ saved’ 
man; or the ‘Escape of the Spree,” out in mid-ocean,|§ 
in answer to the prayers of D. L. Moody and Gen. O.) 
O. Howard and others on board the vessel; or Len) 
G. Broughton, pastor of a large church in “Athinta, J 
Ga., who, with six others, united to pray for the J 
wickedest man in the city; and witness his marvel-§ 
ous conversion only a few weeks afterward; . 


or the: 
wife of a United States Representative a few years § 
ago, he an infidel on the floor of the House at the’ 
time, the Holy Spirit suddenly touching his heart in 
answer to the united prayers of his wie and two] 
other women at her home in the West; his later con- | 
version, and present pastoral work in a Western j 
town. Many other direct answers to prayer might be} 
cited; great revivals where scores and hundreds have j 
been saved; natural laws suspended for a time; lives } 
transformed, property restored, and great “changes | 
produced, both physically and spiritually, all mg 
accordance with God’s fixed laws of change in answer 
to prayer. God grant that His children may spend 
more time in communion and intercessory prayer, | 
then will the kingdom of God be more rapidly: 
extended. 


Kokomo, Ind. 


SKETCH OF THEODORE L. CUYLER. ie 
(Concluded from last week.) | 


One of the most powerful pulpit orators of the: 
times, he has also been a writer of ceaseless activity, 
and the same forcible and engaging characteristiay 
which have distinguished his preaching have marke 
his published writings. These writings comp 
hend some 4,000 contributions of various lind to th 
press, about 75 tracts or pamphlets, and a goodie | 
number of volumes. Among his published volumes 
are “Thought Hives,” “Stray Arrows,” “The Empty’ 
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Crib, i “The Cedar Christian,” ‘‘Heart Lite,” 
5) | Z zi s) 
; Sea ae a ‘ : 
: Pointed Papers From the Nile to Norway 
? uy 
“God’s Light on Dark Clouds,” ‘W ayside Springs, ; 


“Newly Enlisted, ” “How to be a Pastor,” “Right to 
the Point,” “The Young Preacher,”’ “Stirring the 
Eagle’s Nest,” ‘Christianity in the Home,” 


“Beulah Land,” and ‘Recollections of a Long Life.” 
Representative selections from his writings have been 
published in foreign languages, and it is estimated 
that 200,000,000 copies of his articles have been pub- 
lished in various papers and magazines in this and 
other countries. 

Dr. Cuyler has long held an honored position as 
a temperance advocate and writer. He became 
interested in the temperance cause during the earliest 
days of the total abstinence agitation. While v isiting 
Europe, after his graduation from college, he 
attended a meeting in Glaseow, which was addressed 
by Father Theobald Mathew, the noble Irish apostle 
ot temperance, and had the honor of speaking from 
the same platform by the invitation of the devoted 
priest, who warmly commended him for his effort. 
He has ever since been an uncompromising champion 
of total abstinence for the individual and repressive 
legislation against the liquor traftic as a matter of 
State policy. For eight years he held the position of 
president of the National Temperance Society and 
Publication House, resigning that office when he 
retired from his active pastor: al duties in 1890. Some 


of his most successful and admired tracts are on the 
subject of temperance. One of these, entitled, 


“Somebody’s Son,” has attained a circulation of over 
500,000 copies. 

He has always manifested a hearty interest in 
public questions and affairs, contributing to their dis- 
cussion, both by voice and pen. From his early train- 
ing, associations, and reflection he became a warm 
believer in anti-slavery principles, and upon the 
formation of the Republican party identified himself 
with it. In 1856, when the Republicans made their 
Presidential fight, he was the author of various cam- 
paign documents circulated by the Young Men’s 
Union in New York City. During the Civil War 
his church was a home of loyalty, and at the time of 


the terrible riots in New York City was guarded by 


order of the public authorities to protect it from the 
evil disposed. 

Five years ago, upon his eightieth birthday, First 
month 10, 1902, he was the recipient of cordial mani- 
festations of esteem and appreciation from the people 
of Brooklyn, and from countless friends and admir- 
ers throughout this country and the world. This 
year has been marked by a similar tribute, testifying 
to his continued popularity, and the peculiar influ- 
ence and value of his personality and work. 

Dr. Cuyler married, in 1853, Annie E., daughter 
of Hon. Joshua Mathiot, Newark, Ohio, a member 
of Congress, who declined the Governorship of Ohio. 
They have two living children—Theodore Ledyard 
Cuyler, treasurer of the Postal Telegraph Co., and 
Marv, cerita of Dr. William S. Cheesman, Auburn, 
nN. xX. 


| 


The following is a copy of the memorial presented 
to Dr. Cuyler by the officers of the National Tem- 
perance Society: 


Rev. Turopore L. Cuvier, D.D. 


Beloved Father and Friend: As representatives of the 
National Temperance Society, we delight to join in the con 
gratulations and good wishes which crown your eighty-fifth 
birthday. 

You were one of the honored founders of this society; once 
its president, and always its best exponent and inspiration. 
During all your mmistry you have been a leader of the tem- 
perance host, and your bugle-note has never failed to be tru? 
and clear. 

Your name and words will be treasured not only in the 
annals of the National Society, but also in the history of the 
temperance reform throughout the land. 

We are grateful that you have been permitted to see with 
your own eyes the advancing triumph of the principles you 
have so long and ardently advocated, and we believe your 
writings and example will hasten the day of final victory. 

Praying that you may still be spared to us in a fruitful and 
happy old age, we remain, in behalf of the society, 

Your admiring followers and fellow-workers, D. Stuart 
Dodge, D. D., William T. Wardwell, Theophilus A. Brouwer, 
David J. Burrell, D.D., Joel G. Van Cise, Alfred L. Manierre, 
Cleland Boyd McAfee, D.D., John W. Cummings, committee 

First month 10, 1907. 


—N. Y. Observer. 


A STRENUOUS, USEFUL LIFE.* 

Dr. Edward H. Magill, the former president of 
Swarthmore College, has, in his eighty-second year, 
published his recollections of his sixty-five years in 
the profession of teaching. There is in his book 
much of encouragement for young men. It is 
refreshing to read of the earnest, determined efforts 
he made to fit himself for what he felt was his hfe 
callinge—efforts which were crowned with success. 
We fear not a few young men of to-day would, under 
similar circumstances, give up the fight. He tells, 
how, after beginning to teach at the early age of 
sixteen, he advanced, step by step, till he was first 
assistant in Friends’ Central School, now at 
Fifteenth and Race Streets, Philadelphia. Thence 
he went to the well-known school of Benjamin Hallo- 
well, at Alexandria, Va. He had been educated 
at country schools, with two years at Westtown. 
After the not unusual practice of those days among 
Friends, he had learned no language but English. 
At Alexandria he realized that if he intended to be a 
successful teacher his preparation had been wholly 
inadequate. He therefore began the study of Greek 
and Latin without a teacher. He was then twenty- 
three years old. Two of his  fellow-instructors 
encouraged him, and, in addition to his own regular 
work of instruction, and share of governing the 
school, devoted all his spare time to study. He soon was 
donvinced; that in order to enter Yale College, he must 
have more schooling, and so, in 1848, entered Willis- 
ton Academy, Eastampton, Mass., as a pupil. 
His father, though a well-to-do farmer, could not 
afford to help him much, and so young Magill deter- 
mined to depend, as much as possible, upon the small 
amount he had been able to save. He practised the 


* Sixty-five Years in the Life of a Teacher, 1841-1906. 
Hicks Magill, Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1907. 
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closest economy and tells us, ‘I ee ae nd 
kept myself on bread and molasses, only, for many 
weeks at a time. My expenses were thus reduced to 
about 50 or 60 cents a week.” He entered the fresh- 
man class at Yale without conditions on his twenty- 
fifth birthday. * 

After a successful year, he went to Brown 
University, because that college allowed students to 
complete the course for the A.B. degree in less than 
four years, and he felt that it was important for him 
to spend as little time at college as possible. He 
believed that he could get his degree in one year. 
“Young man,” said President Wayland before whom 
he laid his plans, ““‘What you propose to do is possi- 
ble, but not probable.” He made the effort and suc- 
ceeded, graduating in 1852 with the Bachelor’s 
degree. So greatly had his industry and _ ability 
impressed his instructors that, through their recom- 
mendation, he was, soon after taking his degree, 
appointed classical teacher in the Providence High 
School. After eight years as principal of that school, 
he was invited to become sub-master in the celebrated 
Boston Latin School, and remained there the same 
period. He was then invited to become the principal 
of the preparatory department of Swarthmore Col- 
lege, which was about to be opened. Hitherto, his 
work since leaving college had been wholly outside of 
Friends; this was an opportunity for work among 
Friends of that branch (Race Street) to which he 
belonged, and he felt it must be accepted. As the 
college could not be opened for nearly two years, he 
went abroad for preparation and study. He entered 
upon his new work in the fall of 1869, and in 1871, 
upon the resignation of Dr. Edward Parrish, Edward 
H. Magill was appointed president of Swarthmore 
College, a post which he filled with ability for nine- 
teen years, resigning on account of poor health in 
1890. He retained a professorship, then a lecture- 
ship, finally severing his connection with the institu- 
tion, for which he had done so much, in 1908. 

The book is a personal record, and not the least 
interesting parts of it are the tributes which he pays 
to his old instructors. Another attractive feature is 
the candor with which he acknowledged his errors and 
mistakes in judgment. He was always willing to 
learn and to profit by what he saw and heard. Kindly 
feeling and consideration for others is manifest all 
through his narrative, and details of his home life 
are few and far between. 


MARTHA E. PRATT, 


The passing away of Martha E. Pratt, on the 16th 
ult., brings to a close a long and useful life. We 
reprint a short account of her life, taken from the 
Indianapolis Star: 

“Martha E. Pratt was one of the oldest citizens of 
Indianapolis. She was born at Thorndike, Me., 
Tenth month 31, 1817. From childhood to old age, 
her life was marked with many traits that conduced 
to make her a very remarkable character. She was 
a life-long student of the Bible and had carefully 


ee it through three times before she was twenty- 
one years of age. At the age of twenty-five, she 
became the wife of Joseph H. Pratt, and, when 
married, she had, as the result of her own spinning 
and weaving, enough household linen, consisting of 
table Hnens, toweling and sheeting, to last her for 
eighteen years. She was a remarkable knitter, in 


this way making undergarments, shawls and the like, 
and on one oceasion knit five double mittens for men 
in one day. 
ing made many pieces of fancy 
of age. 


She was an artist with her needle, hay- 
patchwork after she 
was eighty vears 


During her early married life she served as doctor 
and nurse on many occasions for her neighbors in the 
pioneer community, which was then her homes 

She was of a literary turn of mind, being especially 
fond of the poets, and until the time of her last sick- 
ness kept quite conversant with the forward move- 
ments of her church and the current news of the day. 
But the traits that marked her most were her graces 
born of a remarkable, Christian experience. She was 
a co-laborer with her husband for forty years in a 
very active life in the ministry. She was a life-long 
member of the Friends’ Church, and for nearly sixty 
years was an elder in that body. She was the mother 
of four children, three of whom survive her. Her 
son, Charles E. Pratt, was an attorney of prom- 
inence, read his Bible in 13 languages, and was at one 
time president of the Council in Boston. Two of her 
daughters, Jennie P. Woollard and Elizabeth Grin- 
nell, the latter an author of considerable note, reside 
in Pasadena, Cal. 

Tler youngest child, with whom she made her 
home, is Hannah Pratt Jessup, whose work in the 
ministry has made her well known to Friends from 
Maine to California. 
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| Martha E. Pratt’s last sickness covered five months 
-and a half, during which time she was a great 
sufferer, and through it all she was never heard to 
complain. She .knew her close was drawing near, 
talked much about it and was cheerful to the end. 
She was conscious to the last moment of her life, and 
quietly fell asleep. 


. Che International Besson. 


SECOND QUARTER. 
LESSON III. FOURTH MONTH 21, 1907. 


JOSEPH SOLD BY HIS BRETHREN. 


Genesis 37: 5-28. 
: GotppN Text.—For where envying and strife is, 
) fusion and every evil work. Jas. 3: 16. 


DAILY READINGS, 


there is con- 


Time.—Uneertain, possibly somewhere between 
1700 and 1650 Bb. C, 

Places.—Hebron, about 20 miles south of Jerusa- 
‘lem; Shechem, in Samaria, about 50 miles north of 
Hebron; Dothan, about 12 miles north of Shechem. 

Persons.—Jacob; Joseph, represented as seven- 
‘teen years old; Benjamin, probably about ten. The 
‘other sons, considerably older than Joseph. 

The lesson begins the third great division of 
‘Genesis, which, with the exception of chapter 38, 
| which is in parenthesis, is wholly devoted to the 
history of Joseph and circumstances connected with 
his life. Jacob falls into the background, and, 
although considerable space is given to his history, 
‘Joseph is the chief character, and interest centers in 
him. 

The character of Joseph is one of the finest in the 
Old Testament, and as nearly a faultless one as is 
therein portrayed. “He is the true son, the true 
brother, the true servant. Loyal and faithful, dis- 
interested and sincere, modest and considerate, he 
Mins the esteem of all rightminded persons with 
whom he has to do. He is obedient to duty in what- 
ever position he finds himself.” 

5. “Dreamed a dream.”’ 
held in the old dispensation is well-known. It was 
natural for the lad to tell his brethren. “Hated him 
the more.” Their hatred was caused (1) by the fact 
‘that Jacob loved him more than he did them, which 
‘was natural (verse 3), though it was not wise in 
Jacob to show it. Joseph was not only the “son of his 
ald age,” but the child of his best loved wife, Rachel, 
| and was also in every way satisfactory to his father. 
‘Besides this, as the son of a wife, he occupied a 
| higher position than the sons of Bilhah and Zilpah, 
‘the conenbines. 
6-8. “Binding sheaves in the field.”” This implies 
}\that Jacob and his household were not wholly 
pastoral, but partly agricultural, in their occupa- 


_Second-day, Fourth mo. 15.—Joseph loved and hated. Gen. 37: 
} Third-day, Fourth mo. 16.—Joseph sold by his brethren. Gen.. 
137: 12-28. 

Fourth-day, Fourth mo, 17.—Jacob deceived. ar 37 : 29-36. 
Fifth-day, Fourth mo. eee finds fay or. Gen. 39: 1-6. 
Si , Gen. 42: 14-22, 

Seventh-day, Fourth mo. 20. )—A filiction for good. Job. 5: 6-17. 

First-day, Fourth mo. 21.—In God's hand. Ps. SL 21-165 


The importance dreams, 


tions. His brothers Peeweneial the dream as fore- 
telling Joseph’s future greatness; that they did not 
ridicule him indicates that his character was such 
that a future of that kind was not impossible. 

‘Eleven stars.” Indicating his eleven brothers. 

“Told it to his father.” Jacob also inter- 
preted the dream in the same way as the younger 
men had, and rebukes Joseph, because it was wholly 
contrary to Oriental etiquette and custom that a 
father should ever make obeisance to a child. “I and 
thy mother.” This would imply that Rachel was 
living; but see chapter 35:19. It is one of the state- 
ments that cannot, with our knowledge, be explained 
quite satisfactorily. 

11. “His father kept the saying in mind.” R. V. 
Pondered it in his heart. He felt sure it meant some- 
thing and turned it over and over, questioning what 
it might mean. 

12. “Shechem.”  Jacob’s sons had conquered 
Shechem (see Gen. 34), but the fact that they would 
take their flocks 50 or 60 miles away from home 
shows that Jacob and his household must have been 
humerous and strong. 

13. That the men and their flocks were not in a 
perfectly safe place is shown by Jacob’s desire to 
hear of their welfare. Note Joseph’s prompt obedi- 


ence, 
14. “Go now.” R. V. The command is thus 
decided and abrupt. ‘Come to Shechem.” It 


would be about a three days’ journey from Hebron. 
15. “Found him.” We should say, ‘‘met him.” 
16. “Where they are feeding their flocks.” R. V. 
17. “Dothan.” “Two wells.” The same is pre- 
ae in Tell-Dothan, where there are two wells 
still. 

18. “They conspired to kill him.” The sight of 
Joseph coming suggested the thought of putting him 
es et their way. 

“This dreamer.” — Literally, 
ae said, doubtless, in scorn. 

20. They plan a not improbable story to tell their 
father. “Some pit.” “One of the Pite.7)) Eee. V 
Undoubtedly cisterns for holding water, probably dry 
at this season. They were bottle-shaped, and one 
could not get out without help. 

“Reuben.” The eldest born, 
“Delivered him out of their hand.” Saved his life. 

“Pit.” Cistern as above. “That he might 
deliver him out of their hand, to restore him to his 
peu herys Ft Ve, 
“The coat of many colors.” The Hebrew 
word thus translated is used nowhere else, and its 
exact meaning is not known. Many of the best 
scholars believe that it should be translated “a tunic 
with sleeves, and reaching to the feet.” The 
ordinary tunic was sleeveless, and did not extend 
below the knees. 

24, “Pit.” Cistern. There are many at this day 
in the neighborhood of Dothan. ‘‘No water in it,” 
but doubtless the bottom was covered with slime 
and mud—a noisome place, indeed. 

“Sat down to eat bread.” Possibly some of 


“Master of 


son of Leah. 


Qa. 
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the very things which Joseph had brought. “Behold 
a caravan of Ishmaelites was coming from Gilead.” 
Amer. R. V. The Ishmaelites were not distant rela- 
tives of Joseph. Dothan was on the great road to 
Egypt, which ran past Beisan, Jezreel, through the 
plain of Sharon, and Lydda, and so on to Egypt. 
“Spicery.” Gum. tragacanth, probably. ‘Balm.” 


A regular product of Gilead. . Jer. 8:22; 46:11. 
Myrrh. Ladanum, a fragrant gum. These gums 


were used for medicine, incense, and embalming. 
26, 27. Judah now appears on the scene, and, by 
exciting the cupidity of his brethren, saves Joseph’s 
life. “Conceal his blood.” Compare Gen. 4: 10. 
28. In this verse there appears to be another 
account of Joseph’s being carried away, kidnapped 
by Midianites. Some refer the pronoun “they” to 
Joseph’s brethren, but the former explanation is 
more consonant with verse 29, also with the statement 
in Genesis 40:15, that Joseph was “stolen away.” 
Practicat THovuGHts. 
Acts 7: 9. 
“Obedience is the organ of spiritual vision.” 
“How oft the sight of means to do ill deeds 
Makes ill deeds done.” 


RD 


Oo 


Christian Endeavor. 
[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New York Ave., Washington, D. C.J 


TOPIC FOR FOURTH MONTH TWENTY-FIRST, 1907. 


WISE WAYS TO READ WISE BOOKS. 


Prov. 4% 1-9; 


Second-day, Fourth mo. 15.—Wisdom that preserves. Prov. 2: 
1-22. 3 

Third-day, Fourth mo. 16.—A call to the young. Proy. 8: 1-21. 
Fourth-day, Fourth mo. 17.—Loving instruction. Proy. 12: 1-15. 
Fifth-day, Fourth mo. 18.—Reading and keeping. Hecl. 8: 1-7. 
Sixth-day, Fourth mo. 19.—A wise reader. Acts 8: 26-40. | 
Seventh-day, Fourth mo, 20.—An inspired writer. Rey. 1: 1-20. 


When the priest bound wrist and brow with 
phylacteries, on which were written portions of the 
law, he was symbolizing the fact that the hand and 
heart of the wise require its guidance. Meditation 
on the law is urged, and the writing of its precepts 
on the tables of the mind and heart; while abiding 
in and obeying the words of Christ are set forth as 
both seed and fruit of the highest wisdom. 

Knowledge may see the way, but it is wisdom that 
walks in it; and who shall be our guide? The 
experiences of a hundred generations are at our com- 
mand, if we will but acquaint ourselves with them. 
The tested teachings of the wisest of earth’s sages are 
in the hands of every one who reads the words of 
Moses and David, of Isaiah and Paul, and, above 
all, of Jesus Christ. 

But the thousand-fold applications and testimonies 
and inspirations, that may be ours by a perusal of 
what are called secular writings, can not be over- 
looked either. The lives of men like Livingstone 
and Carey, like Lincoln and Gladstone, and of 
women like Frances Willard and Mary Lyon, are of 
the greatest worth; while the hand of God in history 
can not be left unnoticed by any who would give 


| leisure moment. 


Him the honor due Him and His rightful place as 
Lord of the nations. 

New books, without number, pour from the 
presses of to-day and a few of them must be read by 
those who wish to know the progress of the world in 
wisdom and right knowledge. But most of our read- 
ing can well be in books that have had enough’ 
intrinsic worth to outlive the generation that pro-|_ 
dueed them. That fact, alone, reduces vastly the’ 
bulk of the literature to be considered. Books that 
beget doubt, that are founded on “ifs,” like Satan’s 
approaches to Christ in the wilderness; books that 
“leave a bad taste in the mouth,” that lower our} 
regard for home and womanhood, or for Christ and 
His chureh, that make us think tolerantly of 
impurity and irreverence—such books haye no more} 
place in the hands of most—perhaps of any—of us 
than has a typhoid germ in a baby’s diet. 

The problem of finding time to read even a few) 
good books often seems difficult of solution. It) 
might be a help to others if each one would report) 
to his or her society the plans that have been found | 
successful in making use of the flying moments. We 
may have to regulate the amount of time we can 
allow to the reading of newspapers and periodicals; | 
while the art of making small and lght volumes: 
may be looked to to supply editions of worthy books 
that ean be nsed as conveniently as has been the’ 
“light literature” that is so often used to pass a) 
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MYOPY. 


A painting rare before me hung, 
A stretch of sea and land; 

Around the world its fame had rung, 
Wrought by a master hand. 


But looking close what daubs and dabs, 

What myriad mysteries glare— { 
Reds, greens, blues, and drabs, 

Beneath a sky most fair. 


What beauty can there be in this, 
A crumbling pile of blocks— 
Do I see clearly, or do I miss, 
Outline of sea and land and rocks? 


Stand back and get perspective view; 
Let softened sunlight fall; 

Ah, now behold! in rarest hue, 
Rests nature’s harmony on all! 


In weaker moments oft we look, 
On Human-nature’s face, 
And claim to read as open book, 
Her varied forms and dearth of grace. 


Stand back and get a higher view! 
Let God’s sweet sunlight fall 

Upon the soul and heart renew, 
Then changed the vision all. 


Standing up on Faith’s holy ground, 
All blends in the Creator’s plan; 
In God’s eternal fatherhood is bound 
The brotherhood of man. 
A. 


St. Lous. 


es 
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Things of Interest Aanana hess 


A series of meetings of two weeks’ duration, conducted by 
Willis Bond, has just closed in Brooklyn, Ind. Fifty-three 
were converted, some of whom were addicted to the drink 
habit. 


Morton C. Pearson, Indianapolis, preached the Baccalaureate 
sermon to the graduating class of the High School at Ken- 
nard, Ind. First-day evening, Third month 24th. ‘The attend- 
ance was large and the services inspiring. 


More than $35 has passed through our hands this week for 
the famine-stricken Chinese. Joseph Elkinton, through whom 
we are sending out our contributions, reports that he has 
already forwarded $2,385 to Russia, $1,200 to China. 


There will be thirty-nine candidates for degrees at the 
annual commencement exercises, which will be held at Earl- 
ham College this year. Of this number two will graduate 
from the department of music, and two will be given the 
master of arts degree. The remainder will be given the regu- 
lar bachelor of arts degree. 


Robert L. Kelly, president of Earlham College, is one of 
four members of the Indiana State Board of Education ap- 
pointed on a committe to interpret the recent educational 
legislation in that State, and provide means for carrying such 
legislation into effect. The laws provide for far-reaching 
advancement, and are the most important passed in Indiana 
for thirty years, 


The Lumbwa Industrial Mission of British East Africa is 
in need of the services of an expert agriculturist. The trus- 
|) tees of the Arthington Fund, Leeds, England, have granted £200 
|) per year for five years for the furtherance of this branch of 
| the work. Those feeling a call to such a labor can ascertain 

| full particulars by writing to Willis R. Hotchkiss, director, 
care of Lumbwa Industrial Mission, Lumbwa, British East 


Africa. 


_ Johan Marcussen is now visiting in and about Philadelphia. | 


On the evening of the 4th inst. he met with a group of inter- 
ested Friends at the home of Rufus M. Jones, and gave an 
account of people now in Iowa, who some years ago migrated 
from Norway. They discovered what they thought was true 
Christian worship for themselves, and found later that they 


ere in complete harmony with Friends, and united with the 


: Society. 


Emeline H. Tuttle and son, Joseph Tuttle, have removed 
from Indianapolis, Ind., 
is now engaged in business. The service of Emeline H. Tuttle 
with Indianapolis Friends has been most acceptable indeed. 
She has won the love and regard of all, but especially the 
young people of the church. While she carried the responsi- 
bilities of her own home, she found time to engage frequently 
in ag ministry and assist in all the departments of church 
wor 


An interesting program given by the men of the congre- 
gation took the place of the regular First-day evening ser- 
Vice, the 31st ult., at Bloomingdale, Ind. ‘The theme for the 
evening was “Missions.” Edward M. Woodard presided. 
Edmund Hill gave the devotional exercises. ‘The following 
topics were discussed: “The Brotherhood of Man,” J. R. 
Hinshaw ; “The Great Commission,” John Osborn; “Men as 
issionaries,” FE. T. Coleman; “Comparative Statistics,” 
| Gloyee Maris; “Giving,” Wallace ‘Newlin; “Our Share,” Mah- 
‘lon Lindley; “Business Methods in Missions,” im, BY Morris; 
“What Civilization Owes to Missions,” Carlton Cox and Wil- 
liam J. Reagan. A male quartet furnished the music. An 

Easter offering for missions was received. 


Walnut Monthly Meeting, Kansas, has been favored with 

' revival services in its two local meetings, C. Frank Walker, 
| Leavenworth, spending two weeks in each place. The first 
| revival, held during the latter part of Second month, in Oak 
' Creek Meeting, resulted in 37 professed conversions and 
f " Tenewals, mostly young people. A Christian Endeavor Society 
was organized, and 50 declared their intention of joining. The 
| meeting is in good condition, and Flora Bean has been chosen 
| for pastoral work. The revival at Walnut Meeting was hin- 
+ dered by bad roads, disagreeable weather and dark nights, 
| notwithstanding 24 confessed conversion or renewal. George 
. and Amanda Copeland are doing the pastoral work, and 


to New Orleans, where Joseph Tuttle | 


the meeting is building them a home. As a result of the 


| revivals, nine have united with Friends and 36 more are candi- 


dates. Some are associate members seeking full membership. 


The meeting near Thorntown, Indiana, has been favored 
with a gracious visitation from the Lord. Nathan T. and 
Esther G. Frame have just closed a series of meetings at that 
place. A commaunication from there reads as follows: 

“Those loyal and devoted friends reminded us of I Thess., 

‘For our gospel came not unto you in word only, but also 
in power and in the Holy Spirit, and in much assurance. 
Their ministry is not only thoroughly scriptural, but their 
long, varied and successful work as ‘soul winners’ afford them 
a rich fund of experience from which they draw beautiful illus- 
trations, which they use with great skill in holding forth the 
word of life, ‘The faith that was once delivered to the saints.’ 
Not for many years has our meeting had such a mighty uplift. 
Backsliders were reclaimed; many sinners were converted, 
as well as numbers from other churches were led into greater 
liberty in the Lord. More than twenty, a good number heads 
of families, will unite with Friends as a result of the meetings. 
J. Farland Randolph, Emma G,. Randolph, pastors.” 


The following is ‘taken from The Graphic, Newberg, Ore.: 

“Some time ago President McGrew tendered his resignation 
as president of Pacific College, on account of continued ill 
health, and the resignation has finally been accepted by the 
board. His physician says he needs to throw off the respon- 
sibility of college work, and consequently he has decided to 
take up some out-door employment for a time. Just what it 
will be he does not know at present, but he is offering his 
home for sale with a view of making a change. A large 
circle of very warm friends of. President McGrew and his 
family will regret to learn that he has reached this decision, 
and will hope that he may yet conclude to remain in Newberg. 
Wherever he may go the one desire of his Newberg friends 
will be that he may again be restored to perfect health. ‘The 
work of the college is going forward very satisfactorily under 
the efficient supervision of Prof. F. K. Jones. Steps are being 
taken by the board to find a competent man to fill the vacancy, 
but so far no selection has been made.” 


Levi Gregory has been making his life count at Oakland, 
Cal. Less than eighteen months ago the first Friends’ meet- 
ing was held there in a tent. During the winter months meet- 
ings were held in a dwelling, then in the tent again, until a 
new chapel was enclosed in Eleventh month last. Since then 
the chapel has been finished, and on the 17th ult. was formally 
dedicated clear of debt. The membership is small as yet, 
but the outlook is good. The Oakland Enquirer says in part: 

“At the dedication of the church enough money was raised 
to wipe out the indebtedness and also beautify the interior 
of the building. It is a very simple structure, but exhibits the 
skill of a carpenter who was educated for the pastorate. He 
worked a great deal of the time alone with hammer and saw, 
and in his labor of love rejoiced to see the building grow 
into proportions of a stately house of worship, costing about 
$2,000. The lot for the new church was siven by Addison 
W. Naylor, Berkeley. Levi Gregory was the orator of the day. 
Others who participated in the dedication services were Lind- 
ley A. Wells, Berkeley, who read from the Scriptures; Rebecca 
Naylor delivered the dedicatory prayer; Leda Gregory and 
Carl Seawell rendered vocal solos.” 


Friends of Indianapolis Meeting have had the very great 
pleasure of listening recently to the presentation of “Rip Van 
Winkle,’ by Charles F. Underhill, Brooklyn, N. Y. The read- 
ing was highly appreciated by a very large audience of 
Friends, and revealed remarkable skill and power on the part 
of the reader. Charles F. Underhill is a Friend, and very 
acceptably attended the Bible School and meeting at Indian- 
apolis, 24th ult. 

The work of the First Friends’ Meeting, Indianapolis, con- 
tinues with ever increasing interest and good results. Some 
of the departments are in better condition than ever before. 
The Bible School, under the direction of William P. Socwell, 
has grown both in interest and attendance during the year. 
The average attendance is about 50 more than last year, the 
number present last First-day being 219. A men’s social union 
has been organized recently, with a membership. of about 75 
men. Meetings are held monthly, and the union promises 
much along the line of practical work of men for men. The 
Sabbath morning meetings for worship have been unusual 
times of blessing this year. There has been a steady increase 
in the attendance, especially of children and young people. 
These indications furnish cause for great thankfulness. 
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‘The: meeting at Worcester, Mass., is in a very prospérous 
condition in every way. The spirit of God has been partic- 
ularly precious this winter in quickening the membership, and 
in bringing in those from the outside. ‘There werea number of 
conversions and renewals in the meetings before the great 
simultaneous meetings held by Wilbur Chapman and Dr. 
Ostrom in Second month, in which the Friends joined with 
much spiritual profit. At the last monthly meeting eight 
were received into active membership, and three as associate 
members upon request. ‘Two were transferred from the asso- 
ciate to the active membership. These were all given a pub- 
lic welcome at the morning meeting, Easter. It is the practice 
in this meeting to give public recognition to the change from 
the associate list to the active list, the same as in the reception 
of new members. Excavations for a new brick and stone 
meeting-house were begun Third month 28th, and by First 
month, 1908, Friends expect to be located in the building, 
modern in every particular and suited to the needs of a work- 
ing Friends meeting. The old frame structure, built in 1847, 


has been moved to the north side of the lot, where it will be | 
used until the new building is completed. A cordial invitation 


is extended to any readers of THe AMERICAN FRIEND who 
may chance to be in the city of Worcester at any time. ‘The 
meeting-house is centrally located, being on the corner of 
Chatham and Oxford Streets. Earle J. Harold will complete 
his third year as pastor in this meeting the first of next Sixth 
month. : 


The enrollment of pupils during the current school year at 
Westtown Boarding School, Pa., has been 211, nearly equally 
divided between boys and. girls, but the actual attendance at 
the school at present is a irifle less than this amount. 

The school receives as pupils only those who have meim- 
bership in the Society of Friends, and of those now in attend- 
ance two-thirds are members of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
and one-third come from other yearly meetings, ranging from 
Canada to North Carolina, and from New England to Iowa 
and Kansas. 

The last one in the regular Sixth-day evening course of 
16 lectures was given about two weeks ago by Dr. Stanley 
Coulter, of Purdue University, Indiana. His subject was, 
“The Successful Life,” and he gave a most earnest and inspir- 
ing address on the elements of true success. 

The various literary societies of the school have recently 
held a series of debates on the question, Resolved, That the 
municipalities of the United States should own and operate 
their street car lines.” In the final contest the team from the 
W.C. P. S., upholding the negative side, won the debate. 

The annual Visitors’ Day occurred the 29th ult., and 
300 or more visitors availed themselves of the opportunity of 
inspecting the school and its work. Patrons and prospective 
patrons, with their children, were largely in evidence, and 


their purpose in coming was attested by the large attendance | 


in the class-rooms and elsewhere. Regular class-room reci-  Y¢4S- 


tations occurred in the morning, and after lunch the work in 
the shop, the chemical and botanical laboratories, and in the 
cooking room took place. An exhibition of boys’ and girls’ 
gymnasium exercises followed by boys’ swimming work in the 
natatorium closed the day. 


The Moses Brown school grounds are about to be embel- 


lished by a memorial gateway, the gift of Joshua L. Baily, | 


Philadelphia, and his five sons,in memory of Theodate (Lang) 
Baily, the wife and mother, who was a pupil at the school 
from 1844 to 1852. 

The new gateway will be on Lloyd Avenue, near the crest 
of the hill between Hope Street and Arlington Avenue, the 
site of the old entrance, which was in continuous use from the 
opening of the school, in rSr9, until about ten years ago. 

The gateway will be well set back from the street, and 


will be circular in outline, the wings curving toward the street. | 


It will provide for a carriage entrance 18 feet wide, with 
good paths on each side, 3 feet 8 inches wide. ‘The design 
of the gateway is simple and artistic. The pillars are to be of 
red pressed brick with granite bases and cap stones. The 
center pillars are to be surmounted with iron frame globes 
fitted for electric lights. 

The gates themselves are of plain wrought iron bars, relieved 
at the top by scroll work and spear points. On the west wing 
will be placed a bronze tablet with an appropriate inscription. 
The gates are to be completed in time for presentation to the 
school on Commencement Day, Sixth month 14th. 

It is proposed to build an iron fence on granite posts on 
Lloyd Avenue, both east and west from the new gateway, 
and invite the graduating classes to assume the cost of sec- 


tions of this fence. In ccnnection with the building of the | 
gateway the old avenue will be reconstructed and restored, | 
and the whole work when completed will present a scheme | 
of architectural harmony. | 


John U. Harkness, who was superintendent, and his wife, 
who was matron of White’s Institute, near Wabash, Ind., 
have severed their connection with the institution, and are 
succeeded by James Moorman and wife. The following clip- 
ping from The Richmond Palladium gives some idea of the 
WOTK: 4 

“White’s Institute is governed and owned exclusively by 
the Indiana Yearly Meeting of Friends. It was founded in 
1853. The farm consists of 640 acres. Mr. White, the | 
founder, wished the institution to be for the benefit of poor — 
white children, but for years Indian children were educated | 
here. Ten years ago the Indians were no longer accepted | 
and the institution was again devoted to the care of white | 
orphans. 

Largely through the influence of Superintendent Harkness 
several counties in Indiana were induced to do away with their | 
orphanages when he took charge, and all of the wards from 
these counties are sent to White’s Institute. 

Wabash, Howard, Kosciusko, Posey, Wayne and Hendricks © 
Counties now send all their children to this institution, and” 
have no orphanages. About 26 other counties send a large 
number of their orphans here, and as a result, children from | 
all over the State are sent here. The institution is merely self- | 
supporting, being a charitable organization, and orphans sent | 
are maintained until they are old enough to care for them- 
selves. ; 

Superintendent Harkness and Judge Stubbs, Indianapolis, 
inaugurated the plan of sending children from the Juvenile 
Courts to the institution, and as a result there are 70 of these 
children now here. They come largely from Indianapolis, 
Anderson, Marion and Wabash. The work of reforming 
these boys has proven very successful, and as a result the - 
institution has gained a great deal of prominence in the courts | 
of the State.” a 


i 


MARRIED. | 


WinstoN—SmitH.—At Germantown, Pa., Fourth month 3, | 
1907, Reaumur Winston and Mary Corrin Smith. The young 
couple will make their home in Overbrook, Pa. 4 


' 
DIED. 4 
Hircain.—Near Portland, Me., Second month, 22, 1907, 


Harriet, widow of James Martin Hitchin, a member of Vas- | 
salboro, Me., Monthly Meeting of Friends, aged eighty-oma 


Epwarps.—At the home of her daughter in Mooresville, | 
Ind., Third month 23,-1907, Anny R. Edwards, aged eighty- | 
seven years, four months. She was a birthright member of | 
Friends. Converted in early life, she became a loyal and | 
useful member, serving as elder in the church thirty-five years | 
of her life. 


Hati.—At the home of her daughter, Creston, Iowa, First 
month 27, 1907, Edith, widow of Jesse Hall, in her eighty- | 
fifth year. The deceased was a loving Christian full of good 
works. For several years she served as clerk of the monthly © 
meeting at Damascus, Ohio. 


Prescott.—At Vassalboro, Me., Third month 3, 1907, Josiah | 
A. Prescott, in his eighty-seventh year. The deceased was. 
a minister, successful in a number of revivals. f 


Prarson.—At his home, Hesper, Kan., Third month 218 
1907, Curtis W., son of Enoch and Edith Pearson, aged forty 
years. The deceased was a Christian and member of Prairie 
Center Monthly Meeting. 5 | 


Unveruiti.—At her home, Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y., 
Third month 26, 1907, Eliza Sutton, widow of Jesse H. Under- | 
hill, in the eighty-sixth year of her age. She was a daughter 
of Abram and Esther Sutton, De Ruyter, N. Y., a birthright: 
Friend, and a member and elder of Chappaqua Monthly Meet- 
ing, New York. She was an earnest worker in the cause o 
temperance, and was one of the prime movers in the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union. She lived a consistent, upright 
Christian life, attending meeting regularly as long as her 
health permitted, and was beloved by a large circle of 
friends. ’ 
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Texas has taken the lead in moral 
reform legislation. Governor Campbell 
recently signed a bill making gambling 
a felony in that State. The law provides 
a penitentiary sentence for any person 
convicted of gambling, and jail sentence 
for the owner of any building in which 
gambling devices are kept, and impris- 
onment for thirty days for any person 
found guilty of playing cards for a prize. 
Moral reformers from other States will 
watch with interest the practical work- 
ing of this new law. 


On the evening of the 5th Andrew 


Carnegie gave a reception to a motley | 


crowd, including capitalists, manufac- 
turers, bankers, merchants, publicists 
and laboring men. Men with horny | 


palms mingled and chatted with those 
high in the commercial and industrial 
world. August Belmont made the prin- 
cipal speech of the evening, telling both 
labor and capital that hard times were 
coming, and that they should prepare. 
The occasion was designed to promote 


good feeling and. better understanding | 
among all classes, and afforded a great | 


deal of pleasure to Andrew- Carnegie 
and wife, who are great lovers of peace. 


The public has been watching with | 


considerable interest for the last two 
years the struggle which has been going 
on between the municipal authorities and 
the traction companies in Chicago. 
Mayor Dunne was elected on a platform 
favoring immediately municipal owner- 
ship, but after he came into office he 
found it impossible to redeem his cam- 
paign pledges; nor has he been able to 
successfully carry out any of his policies 
during his administration. The election 
last week resulted in the selection of his 


STRENGTH 
WITHOUT OVERLOADING THE STOMACH. 


The business man, especially, needs 
food in the morning that will not over- 
load the stomach, but give mental vigor 
for the day. 

Much depends on the start a man gets 
each day, as to how he may expect to 
accomplish the work on hand. 

He can’t be alert, with a heavy, fried- 
meat-and-potatoes breakfast requiring a 
lot of vital energy in digesting it. 

A California business man tried to find 


some food combination that would not | 


overload the stomach in the morning, 
but that would produce energy. 

He writes: 

“For years I was unable to find a 
breakfast food that had nutrition enough 
to sustain a business man without over- 


loading his stomach, causing indigestion | 


sand kindred ailments. 

“Being a very busy and also a very 
nervous man, I decided to give up break- 
fast altogether. 
duced to try Grape-Nuts. 

“Since that morning I have been a 
new man; can work without tiring, my 
head is clear and my nerves strong and 
quiet. 

“1 find four teaspoonfuls of Grape- 
Nuits with one of sugar and a small 
quantity of cold milk make a delicious 
morning meal, which invigorates me for 
the day’s business.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Read 
the little book, “The Road to Wellville,” 
in pkgs. “There’s a Reason.” 


But luckily I was in-_| 


opponent, Frederick A. Busse, 
favors a twenty-year franchise for the 
street car companies.‘ This probably 
ends the struggle for municipal owner- 
ship in Chicago. 


PHRACE. 


Were half the power that fills the world 
with terror, 
Were half the wealth 
camps and courts, 
Given to redeem the human mind from 
error, 
There were 
forts. 


bestowed on 


no need of arsenals or 


The warrior’s name would be a name 
abhorred ! 


And every nation, that should lift 
again 

Its hand against a brother, on its fore- 
head 

Would wear forevermore the curse of 
Cain! 


Down the dark future, through long 
generations, 

The echoing sounds grow fainter and 

then cease; 

like a. bell, 

vibrations, 

I hear once more the voice of Christ 


say, “Peace!” 


And with solemn, sweet 


Peace! and no longer from its brazen 
portals — 
The blast of War’s great organ shakes 
the skies! 
But beautiful as songs of the immortals, 
The holy melodies of love arise. 


—H. W. Longfellow. 


THE VILLAGE STORE. 


A generation ago the village store 
was the center of social life for the 
farmers of the surrounding neighbor- 
hood. In a recent number of the Rich- 
mond (Ind.) Swun-Telegram, 
Williams describes this center in verse. 
The concluding stanzas are: 


The government is groomed and 
spanked 

And made to stand up prim and 
straight ; 

“Jedge” Haller, stopping for some 
plug, 


Discusses “pints” of town and state— 
His honor rules on benches four, 
Yet deigns to argue at the store. 


They sit and spit and smoke their pipes, 
Grave strategists and sparkling wits; 
Some hit the cracks and others don’t, 
Yet every man he sits and spits— 
While time floats to the other shore, 
And darkness hides the village 
store ; 


Old grocery shop, we love you yet, 
Mid palaces of stone and steel; 
And some day we will sit and spit 
Beside thy fragrant onion peel— 

“Just restin’” at the open door 

Of that old, corner, village store. 


li experts say that you're insane, 
And you don’t think it true, 

Some other experts you retain, 
To take your point of view. 


who | 


Byron 


Baking Powder 


Made from pure 
cream of tartar. 


Safeguards the food 
against alum. 


Alum powders are the greatest men- 
acers to health of the present day. 


Pranks of punctuation. Cesar entered 
on his head, his helmet on his feet, armed 


sandals upon his brow; there was a 
cloud in his right hand, his faithful 


sword in his eye, an angry glare saying 
nothing. He sat down.—The Circle. 


William S. 
Yarnall 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. 15th Street Philadelphia 


@WTENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
S TUMMEOGRAPHING. Prices moderate 


MARY M. KITE 


#08. Lippincotf Building, 12th and Filbert Sts., Pllie. 


Beil, Walnut 52-10 
Telephones : eee ee, Race 70-09 


AND RE- 


CHAIRS Rushed kusueo 


Chair Cane,Rattan, Reeds,Splints, 
Flats, Open Woven Cane, Close 
Woven Cane and Rushes con- 
stantly on &@> at the Old Stand. 
Wecan work genuine orimitation 
rush into chairseats. Established 


1880 GEO. W. BRENN 


1308 N. Marshall St., Philadelphia 
Keystone Phone, Pak 52-78 D 


S 


, 4 
{tam 


S,. F, BALDERSTON’S SON 
Wall Paper and 


Decorations 
Window Shades [lade to Order 


902 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia 


JOSEPH G. FOGG 
Undertakerand Embalmer 


S. W. Cor. Sixteenth and Race Sts, 
Phone, Spruce 44-38-A. PHILADELPHIA 
Suburban orders promptly attended to. 
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SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 

We particularly invite the attention of the readers of 
‘The American Friend” to this column. It will be 
found useful for almost everyone who wishes to adver- 


tise. The cost is 5c. perline eachinsertion. Noadver- 
tisement is accepted for less than 25c, Cash with order. 


FOR SALE—A valuable collection of Original 
Signed Documents and Letters by George Fox; 
one with full signature. For particulars, apply 
to JAMES BackHoUusE, Daleside, Scarborough, 
England. 


SEVEN THOUSAND DOLLARS will buy one 
of the best farms in central Kansas. Three and 
one-half miles from town, one-half mile from 
Friends meeting. Wantsome Friend to buy it. 
J. 8. Bonn, Stafford, Kan. 


TO RENT—Because of sudden ill-health, I 
offer my mountain boarding house for rent, 
ready tor summer occupancy, with guests and 
servants engaged. Rent low to right party. 
Have had best class of patronage for 15 years. 
A. W. Brown, Budd Lake, N. J. 


BOUND COPIES of the ‘Friends Review,”’ 
beginning with vol. 8, for sale, 50c. a vol. Ad- 
dress Evos KENDALL, Thomtown, Ind. 


YOUNG WOMAN (Friend) college graduate 
desires position as teacher in Friends Academy 
or College Preparatory for school year of 1907-’08. 
Address ‘‘ Y,’”’ care THE AMERICAN FRIEND, 1010 
Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ELIZABETH HADDON—Wanted to purchase 
or examine—Original records relating to Eliza- 
beth (Haddon) Estaugh—Colonial Founder of 
Haddonfield, New Jersey. Unpublished MSS., 
Diaries, Letters, Heirlooms, Legends, Etce.. 
throwing light on her Life History and Ances- 
try, also on that of John Haddon and his grand- 
son Ebenezer Hopkins and of John Estaugh, 
are needed in the preparation of her Biography. 
SAMUEL N. RHOADS, 210 S. 7th St., Phila., Pa. 

Our Customers 


3 5 | Y EA R Have Tested 


lowa Farm Mortgages without a loss 


List issued monthly. Will mail to any address 
Home office established 1871. 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, lowa Falls, IOWA 
(Incorporated Capital $250,000) 


8310 Hartford Building, Chicago 
501 JohnHancock Building, Boston 


When in want of a first-class 
Half-tone or Line Engraving 


GO TO 
COMMERCIAL PHOTO-ENGRAVING CO. 
N. W. Cor. 10th and Arch Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


ALFRED HENRY LEWIS 


Has written an interesting article, entitled 


"My Conversion to Life Insurance" 


of which the following is an excerpt: 


¢¢ For a first confident matter, I discovered that Life Insurance has been brought toa 

science. Every chance has been measured and accounted for; every last possibilit 

eliminated of the company breaking down. The process of Life Insurance, as practice 

by The Prudential for example, is mathematically exact, and as certain in its results as 

poate oe are of making tour. Given a policy plus deatn, the death-loss is paid, and 
hat promptly. 

True, my Acura friend, all things of this world are liable to fail or to fade. Crowns 
rust, thrones decay, and the sponge of time wipes nations from the map. And yet, as 
men use the word, such companies as The Pradentil are surve* since they found them- 
selves on investments that are as the blood nd sinew of the country. The government 
must fall before they fall; and the policies ha issue, and the promises they make, have 

REE. ce ie vital enduring qualities of a government 
ond. 

The Prudential, that Gibraltar of Life Insu- 
rance,attracted me, I had heard it best spoken 
of. Besides, its controlling spirit was Senator 
Dryden—whose intelligence had been its archi- 
tect, just as his integrity was and is its corner- 99 
stone. 
This article. a most interesting and valuable exposi- 
tion of Life Insurance, should be read from start to 
finish. A copy of it will be sent free of charge to any 
reader of this publication who will write. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of 
New Jersey. 


JOHN FP. DRYDEN, 
President. 


Home Office, 
NEWARK, N. J. 


Write now to 
Dept. 67, 


1313 Vine St., Philadelphia Telephone 
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1st Vice-Pres. 


Richard S. Dewees, 
2d Vice-Pres 


Receives Money on Deposit 
Executes Trusts 
Manages Real Estate 
Capital, $500,000 Surplus,$125,000 
JOSEPH T. BUNTING, Solicitor 


Walter H. Lippincott, 
3d Vice-Pres. 
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Trust Officer, 
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certificate for membership with another Denomination. 


We also have Letters of Membership printed 
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66 Our Youths’ Friend 99 is a weekly illustrated paper for Young People, and suitable for dis- 


50 cents per year. 
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The 66 Friends Bible School Teacher 99 isa 64 page quarterly, prepared especially 


Friends Bible Schools. 
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Price 40 cents per year. Send for sam- 


ple copy with Club Rates to Bible Schools. 
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Events ant Contents. 


Several distinguished citizens of 
Georgia have gone to Europe for the 
purpose of studying the emigration 
question with a view of the development 
of the resources of Georgia. | 


The Hartford Mfg. Co., which has 
been making Uncle Sam’s stamped enve- | 


HEAD BOOKKEEPER MUST BE RELIABLE. 


The chief bookkeeper is a large busi- 
ness house, in one of our great Western 
cities, speaks of the harm coffee did for 
him: 

“My wife and I drank our first cup of 
Postum Coffee a little over two years 
ago, and we have used it ever since, to | 
the entire exclusion of tea and the old | 
kind of coffee. It happened in this way: | 

“About three and a half years ago I 
had an attack of pneumonia, which left 
a memento in the shape of dyspepsia, or 
rather, to speak more correctly, neural- 
gia of the stomach. My ‘cup of cheer’ 
had always been coffee or tea, but I 
became convinced, after a time, that 
they aggravated my stomach trouble. 
I happened to mention the matter to my 
grocer one day and he suggested that I 
give Postum Food Coffee a trial. 

“Next dav it came, but the cook made 
the mistake of not boiling it sufficiently, 
and we did not like it much. This was, 
however, soon remedied, and now we 
like it so much that “we will never 
change back. Postum, being a food 
beverage instead of a drug, has been the | 
means of curine my stomach trouble, T 
verily believe, for I am-.a well man 
to-day and have used no other remedy. 

“\y work as chief bookkeeper in our 
company’s branch houses here is of a 
verv confining nature. Durine my 
coffee-drinking days I was stbject to 
nervousness and ‘the blues’ in addition 
to my sick spells. ‘These have left me 
since I becan using Postum Food Cof- | 
fee, and I can conscientiously recom- | 
mend it to those whose work confines 
them to lone hours of severe mental 


exertion.” “Tnere’s a Reason.” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 


years, has been underbid by the Mer- 
cantile Co. of New York, which offered 
to do the work for $126,248 less than the 
Harttord bid of $5,887,635. 


Art circles in Philadelphia are enthu- 
siastic over the prospect of having one 
of the greatest art collections in the 
United States. One of the city’s wealthy 
capitalists, P. A. B. Widener, has offered 
to erect a magnificent gallery if the city 
will provide a suitable site on the new 
Parkway. 


The Indiana Anti-Saloon League has 
decided to conduct a campaign’ for two 
definite measures, First, for the county 
feature of the remonstrance law, and, 
Second, for a constitutional amendment 
absolutely prohibiting the manufacture 
and sale of intoxicating liquors in the 
State of Indiana, to be submitted to the 
vote of the people at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. Their slogan is, “Indiana 
a dry State by 1912.” 


It has just been learned that Helen 
M. Gould is the kind philanthropist who 
has purchased 100,000 acres of land near 
Greeley, Colo., to be sub-divided into 
homesteads for poor families from New 
York tenements. She expects to spend 
$100,000 for farm implements, seed and 
fencing. Beneficiaries will be allowed 
to make easy payments, if they are dili- 
gent, but the shiftless will be weeded 
out. There will be a corps of agricul- 
tural and sanitary instructors, a library 
and reading room and pleasure grounds. 
There will be no requirements as to re- 
ligion. Dairying and poultry raising 
will receive most attention at the start, 
and general farming and fruit raising 
will folllow. 


One of the most aggravating situations 
which has developed recently is the fre- 
quent attempts to wreck passenger 
trains on the Pennsylvania Lines near 
Pittsburgh, both in the State of Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio. 
impossible for the officers and detectives 
to locate offenders, and while several 
arrests have already been made, it is very 
doubtful whether they have captured the 
right parties. One boy was arrested, 
who testified that he made twn attempts 
to wreck passenger trains for the mere 
excitement which would result. ‘This 
seems, however, to be a mere circum- 
stance, since the great number of at- 
tempts can only be explained by the 


It has been almost | 


supposition that a number of men are | 


systematically working 
this desperate end. 


Our readers have doubtless followed, 


more or less closely, the proceedings of | 


the trial of Harry K. Thaw for the 
murder of Stanford White, which has 
been carried on in New York City dur- 
ing the past two months and a_ half. 
The trial lasted sixty-five Court days, 
while the longest murder trial on record 
up to date was fifty-seven Court days. 
The defence spent $235,000 and the 
State over $73,000. The jury failed to 
agree, the majority favoring conviction. 
One of the most significant sentences 
uttered by the District Attorney in con- 
nection with the trial was a casual re- 
mark made to a friend after it was over. 
When told how badly the prisoner felt, 
he said, “I am sorry for the boy, but 
more so for his mother.” This is the 


to accomplish | 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of 
‘The American Friend” to this column. It will be 
found useful for almost everyone who wishes to adver= 
tise. The cost is 5c. perline eachinsertion. Noadver> 
tisement is accepted for less than 25c. Cash with order, 


FOR SALE—A valuable collection of Original 
Signed Documents and Letters by George Fox; 
one with full signature. For particulars, apply 
to JAMES BACKHOoUsE, Daleside, Scarborough, 
England. 


SEVEN THOUSAND DOLLARS will buy one 
of the best farms in central Kansas. Three and 
one-half miles from town, one-half mile from 
Friends meeting. Want some Friend to buy it. 
J. S. Bonn, Stafford, Kan. 


TO RENT—Because of sudden ill-health, I 
offer my mountain boarding house for rent, 
ready tor summer occupancy, with guests and 
servants engaged. Rent low to right party. 
Have had best class of patronage for 15 years. 
A. W. Brown, Budd Lake, N. J. 


YOUNG WOMAN (Friend) college graduate 
desires position as teacher in Friends Academy 
or College Preparatory for school year of 1907-08. 
Address ‘“Y,’’ care THE AMERICAN FRIEND, 1010 
Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ELIZABETH HADDON—Wanted to purchase 
or examine—Original records relating to Eliza- 
beth (Haddon) Estaugh—Colonial Founder of 
Haddonfield, New Jersey. Unpublished MSS., 
Diaries, Letters, Heirlooms, Legends, Ete.. 
throwing light on her Life History and Ances- 
try, also on that of John Haddon and his grand- 
son Ebenezer Hopkins and of John Estaugh, 
are needed in the preparation of her Biography. 
SAMUEL N. RHOADS, 210 8. 7th St., Phila., Pa. 


WANTED—To head the boys’ disciplinary de- 
partment at Westtown Boarding School, a 
teacher who has had successful experience in 


| that line, or a well-educated man with executive 


business training. The position will be one of 
the most important in the school; it can be asso- 
ciated with Gymnastics or some scientific or lit- 
erary classes, and will naturally lead, in course. 
of time, to full teaching work. Apply to WM. F. 
WICKERSHAM, Westtown, Pa. 2 


NEWPORT, R. I. 
Furnished Cottage on Bay 
Private pier, 6 bed-rooms and seryants’ rooom, 
parlor, library, dining-room, kitchen, running 
water, gas, good porches. Separate house con- 
taining room for laundry and two bath-houses. 
Well-shaded lawn. Long season. Owner going 


abroad forsummer. Apply Box 26, Bryn Mawr, 
Penna. 


tragedy of crime. We cannot suffer 
alone for our misdeeds or reap our 
reward for right doing. We must think 
not alone of ourselves, but of ourselves 
in connection with -others. 


During the recent session of Congress 
an effort was made to give the Agricul- | 
tural Department the power to definitely 
establish food standards. The provision 
was ruled out on the point of order in 
both Houses; but Senator Proctor, while 
admitting the validity of the technical- 
ity, declared that the character of the 
opposition and the great amount of 
lobbying against the provision convinced 
him that such a law should be enacted. 
Granting that his position is correct, it 
evidences one of two conditions, or both; 
either purchasers cannot be trusted to 
buy the kinds of food they should have, 
or sellers need watching in order to 
keep them from misrepresenting. Both 
of these conditions are evidences of 
weakness for which the American people — 
should be ashamed. Ate we coming to 
such a passethat the National Govern- 
ment must employ experts to make up 
for the poor judgment of purchasers on 
the one hand, and prevent the fraud: of | 
produce merchants on the other in order — 
to enable the American people to secure 
the kind of food they ought to have? 


“|i 
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“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 
Vou. XIV. tp, 7 i ST abe eS te 


‘ CAMPAIGNS OF IGNORANCE. 


There are few such terrible arraignments in 


history as that which Stephen makes of the Jewish 


traditional party. He gathers up their centuries of 


bigotry in one sweeping sentence, which must have 


made those ‘‘stiff-necked and uncircumcised” zealots 


before him wince as they listened: “Ye do always 
resist the Holy Ghost.” 

Jt was literally true. 
single gleam of fresh light in Jewish history that 
had not been met with furious resistance on the part 


There had never been a 


of those who were at ease in their traditions. “Which 
of the prophets did not your fathers stone?” The 
only answer to that searching question was the gnash- 
ing of the teeth of the angry zealots, who were lined 
up there in front of him ready to stone one more 
prophet of the light. 

“Father, forgive them, for they know not what 
they do,” are the pathetic words of the Saviour in the 
presence of this same blind party, which resents inter- 
ference with the comfortable system of their tradi- 
tional religion. The Roman soldiers drove in the 
nails, but, as Christ recognizes from His cross, it 
was the traditional religion of His people that eruci- 
fied Him. The crucifixion was one more chapter in 
the long story which Stephen’s terrible sentence tells: 
“Ye do always resist the Holy Ghost.” 

With tender, forgiving spirit, Christ puts His 
finger on the real cause of this outbreak against Him 
—the cause, too, of the outbreak against all prophets 
of the light—“they know not what they do.” He 
knows that the leaders of the traditional party are 
blind. They are destroying their future, they are 
spoiling their only chance, they are flinging away 


their priceless jewel—it is done in sheer ignorance. 


But, alas, this ancient tragedy of Jewish history con- 


_ tinually repeats itself: 


“By the light of burning heretics Christ’s bleeding feet I track, 

Toiling up new Calvaries ever with the cross that turns not 
back, 

And these mounts of anguish number how each generation 
learned 

One new word of that grand credo that in prophet hearts hath 
burned.” 


Still, as of old, it is ignorance that lights up the 


path of truth with burning hereties, it is ignorance 


that resists the Spirit uttering His credo through 
prophet-hearts, it is ignorance that sets the battle in 
array between “old systems” and “the Word.” The 
real tragedy is not in the fact that the light-bringer 
is misunderstood and made to suffer. He expects to 
suffer, “for suffering is the badge of all his tribe’”— 


the real tragedy is the spoiling of the future for the 


¢ 


_ people we love, the destroying of their chance, the 


flinging away of their precious jewel. 


“In ignor- 
ance ye did it’’—-says the apostle. Yes, in ignorance 
it was done, to save a pet system of tradition, but it 
We are 


suffering woefully now from the ignorance, which in 


blighted the hopes of the nation forever. 


the past turned away spiritual leaders from our 
Society, m order to guard the “peculiar forms” which 
We are weak 
when we should be strong, because in ignorance we 


had grown sacred through custom. 


have looked down when the Voice said, “Look up;” 
because we have said, “Stand still,” when the Spirit 
said, “Go forward.” 

the fate Ignorance 
“Pilgrim’s Progress”—he reached the very gate of 
the celestial city, yet angels carried him away to the 
bottomless pit. R. M. J. 


Remember of poor in 


GIPSY SMITH’S MESSAGE. 

Tue success attending the efforts of Gipsy Smith, 
the noted English evangelist, who is now in this 
country, and his unusual power with the more 
mature and intelligent classes, make his message of 
peculiar interest. We recently attended some of his 
meetings in Philadelphia, and will try to state 
briefly, some of the features which appealed to us. 
In the first place, his message is direct and simple. 
It has none of the conventional theological cant com- 
mon with so many evangelists. Like the Master, his 
ereed is his life, and his theology is implied rather 
Religion has to do with experience, 
not definition. His questions are not what do you 
think, or what do you believe—but how are you liv- 
ing up to your ideals, how do you use your opportuni- 
ties, how do you measure by what you believe to be 
God’s standard for you ? 

Sin is the awful thing that keeps men from God, 
and sin is the object of his attack. He does not 


than expressed. 
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attempt to define it, but makes his appeal to the indi- 
vidual conscience. Every heart can, and must, dis- 
cover for itself what keeps it from its best, and that 
thing, whatever it is, is sin, and must be put aside. 


We know and God knows what it is, and we know and | 


He knows when it is forsaken, and then He can and 
does save. 
always recognized as evil from without. Duty is not 
fulfilled by “shalt nots.” Thou shalt not murder and 
thou shalt not steal, but thou shalt also give up seem- 
ingly good things if they stand in the way of our 
best. We can not find peace as long as we willfully 
live below our best. We must be willing to surrender 
all for Jesus. The cross must become a reality in our 
own experience. 

Then, again, men long for a Saviour, not alone a 
saving power, but a person. The thing that counts 
most in human life is heart-throb responding to heart- 
throb. The evangelist illustrated this thought by 
telling a circumstance in his own life. 
away from home for nine months, and when he 


The things we must forsake are not | 


He had been | 


tion in the South, where he was superintendent of the 


| educational work of Friends’ Freedmen’s Associa- 


returned his wife and little girl were delighted to see | 


him. 


The joy of the child knew no bounds. She 


caressed him again and again, and prattled so much | 


that others could scarcely talk. She wanted all his 


time and attention, but a neighbor chanced to call, | | 
¢ : > valley, Réldal, in Norway, by the name of Knud. | 


and the evangelist, desiring to gain a little time for 
this visitor, put his hand into his pocket and took out 
some money. 
go over to the store and buy the thing you would like 
best.” But the child faltered, the lips pouted and 
big tears began to roll down her cheeks. “No, papa, 
I don’t want vour old money, I want you.” It was a 
rebuke and a lesson. “Love can find its fulfillment 
only in persons.” 

And here is the heart of the message. “Ye must 
be born again,” and “from above.” The soul is reach- 
ing upward and the heart can not be satisfied until it 
finds a new center. Its cry is answered on Calvary. 
The love of God that sent His Son into the world 


must be met by the love of man involving his best | 


service. It is a realization of this function that 


brings us into fellowship with the Divine, and “in | 


the atmosphere of this fellowship is victory’— 
victory over sin and self, and this is salvation. 


EDITORIAL NOTE. 

New England Yearly Meeting has suffered a 
heavy loss through the death of Alfred H. Jones, 
China, Me. He has for some years been limited 
in his activities through increasing feebleness, due to 
advancing age, but in the period of his strength he 


_ himself a very gifted minister. 
_ retired life on his farm, and, for that reason, his own 
monthly and quarterly meeting had almost exeln- 
| sively the benefit of his ministry, and he gave hisown 
His long life 


tion. 
took a prominent part in the affairs of the town. 
The neighborhood for miles about his home will 


[Fourth month — 


was a man of great usefulness. His greatest public | 
service was rendered during the years of reconstruc- | 


He was a man of decided public spirit and © | 


keep him in loving memory for the comfort he ~ 


brought into homes into which death had entered. 


He was sent for to attend funerals throughout the 


town, and his messages at these times of sorrow have 
been a blessing to many hearts. He was for many 


_ years clerk of the Meeting on Ministry and Over- — | 


sight of New England Yearly Meeting, and he was © 


He lived a quiet, 


home people the best he had to give. 
was eminently one of helpfulness and blessing. 


For THe AMERICAN FRIEND. 


A REMARKABLE CHAPTER IN QUAKER 
HISTORY. 


BY JOHAN MARCUSSEN. 
About sixty years ago there lived a man in the 


| His father’s name was also Knud; hence, his official 


- /name was Knud Knudsen. 
Here, dear,” he said, “take this and | 


The name of the little 
village in which his home was, was Botnen. 


was Knud Botnen. 

Knud was at that time quite a young man. He 
was married and had three children, two sons and one 
daughter. The parish in which he lived was beauti- 
fully situated near a lake, with high picturesque 


i 
> | 


So the : } 


name by which he was known between man and man 


mountains in the background. The soil was poor and § 


gave but seanty crops for hard and diligent toil. The 
inhabitants were poor. That is, they had to live in 
a very economical way. Their little crop of barley 


_and oats was ground together, the flour was baked 


into big but very thin cakes. 


/ women would be at that work for about a fortnight, — 
and then they would have a sufficient supply for the — 


| whole year. 


Part of the flour was used almost daily 


for porridge. They would raise a scanty crop of 


potatoes; the cows and sheep would give milk, butter __ 


and meat; from the lake they would now and then 
get a few fish, and by this supply they would live 


| just as happily as people in any part of the world. 
He was neither J 


Here was Knud Botnen’s home. 
better nor worse off than the rest. If there was any 
difference, Knud was amongst the most contented. 
He had always enough, and a little to spare for those 
who needed it—just a happy man in his possession. 


But then something strange began to work in his — 


He did not know what it was. 


inner life. 


_It seemed to him asif something was want- 


After harvest the — 


18, #1907. ] 


‘ing. 


Now he said almost nothing. 


universal habit in Réldal. 
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The people in Roldal were religious people 
and very strict in their doctrines, and Knud had 
always been amongst the most pious. He had never 
said much, but his few words always had weight. 
It seemed as if he 
lived a life by himself, of which nobody else knew 
anything. He was diligent in reading the Bible, but 
in that there was nothing strange; that was almost a 
Still, Knud’s reading was 
different. It seemed as if something or somebody 
was teaching him during his quiet walking about, 
and this teaching was often different from the ordin- 


-ary conception of truth, and when Knud was reading 


his Bible he found that the teaching, which was 
dimly breaking through within him, was also in the 
Bible. Sometimes Knud took that book and went 
out to his neighbors. He was that quiet that he 


» would sit in a house for a length of time with his 


Bible under his arm, perfectly silent. In rising, he 
would simply point to the book, and, without saying 
a word, he would leave the house. Sometimes he 
would read a small portion and then leave. 

The people did not know what to think of Knud. 
Most of them thought he was getting crazy; but then 
he was always kind and willing to help, and in his 
home he was the kindest husband and father. What- 
ever could be the matter with him? It was clear that 
it had something to do with religion, and perhaps 
the priest would be able to find it out. So one or two 
went to the priest and told him that their good neigh- 
bor, Knud Botnen, had become a little singular; that, 
although he was as good and kind as ever, or even 
better, there was something curious about him. It 
was of a religious character, for he sometimes would 


_ say what never before had been heard in Réldal. It 


was strange, for although he did not say a single 
word against anybody, it seemed as if he had a 
source of teaching altogether independent of the 


-ehureh and the priest, and, of course, that could not 


be right. The priest was very thankful to these men 
for telling him of such an unheard-of, erroneous con- 
duct. He would surely take it in hand before long. 

Knud’s father was not fully satisfied with the con- 


duet of his son, and his wife’s father saw in his son- 


in-law a developing lunatic, a stain of shame amongst 
the peaceful inhabitants of Réldal—and in that his 
daughter and grandchildren should be entangled— 
that was awful. These two old men talked the mat- 
ter over and came to the conclusion that it would be 


best if they could get Knud’s wife and children to 


leave him. So, one day they both appeared at the 
house of Knud Botnen and laid the matter before 
him. Well, Knud was silent, as always. After a 


' while he said they had better lay their concern before 


his wife. If she felt it better to leave him and follow 
them, he would not hinder her in doing so. But 
then his wife did not feel that way at all. She had 


' the very best of husbands, and, although his way of 


thinking was a little different from what was usual, 


she felt that wherever he was she ought to be, and if 
' his divergency from the usual mode of religion 
should bring him into trouble of any kind, it would 


be her duty to Help him with any ath in one was ab. 
Well, the two old men left Knud, his wife and chil- 
dren to struggle along as best they could. 

Then came the priest. Of course, he was the shep- 
herd of his flock, the father of his children. “And 
what is the matter with thee, my son, Knud? Is not 
the old Lutheran religion good and reliable any more 2 
Hast thou found anything better ?”’ 

Knud was silent for a while. Then he tried to 
explain that he felt something working within him- 
self. He did not know what it was or who it was, 
but sometimes he felt very much broken. Perhaps it 
was that he felé he was a sinner. Certainly he was not 
as good and kind and loving as he ought to be. But then 
again he felt that immeasurable love and goodness 
surrounded him everywhere, and he felt himself at 
times so filled that he found no words fit to explain 
it, and so he kept silent. When he read his Bible he 
found it in the most perfect harmony with what he 
felt in his own inner life. It had become yuite a 
new book to him. The priest listened to him in 
amazement. Then he murmured: “A _ teaching 
within—a teaching direct to the soul—hm. But, 
man, thou art a Quaker; how in the world have these 
notions been brought into thy head ?’ 

Knud could not tell. He had not been outside of 
Roldal, and the Bible was the only book he had read. 
As to the word, “Quaker,” he had never heard it 
before. Perhaps it was the first time it ever 
sounded in Réldal. 

It was very strange. The priest did not know how 
to handle this matter; but, surely, it was necessary it 
should be stopped as soon as possible. It might 
spread and bring the good, old church into danger. 
He explaimed the matter to the bishop, and he came. 
Knud Botnen was brought before the bishop, and 
after some time in silence, he gave about the same 
explanation to the bishop which he formerly had 
given to the priest. After having listened to all 
which Knud had to say, the bishop patted him on his 
shoulder and said: “Stick firmly to what thou hast 
got my son.” 

This spiritual influence which Knud had felt 
seemed now to begin its work in others, also. The 
first man who openly acknowledged the teaching 
within was Jon Rinden. He and Knud had for 
several years quiet meetings together, in order to 
listen to the voice teaching them within. Afterwards 
came Lars Botnen and a young woman, Knud’s sister. 
Then a blind woman, Eli. And as truth worked its 
way others joined the little flock, amongst them two 


brothers, Jon and Ole Oine, and Eli’s brother, Mons. 

As to the mystic word, “Quaker,” which the priest 
had thrown out, it did not trouble them at all. Most 
likely it never afterwards entered their thoughts and 
was forgotten. In Stavanger and neighborhood there 
had been a small meeting of Friends ever since the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, but they knew 
nothing of the spiritual movement in Réldal, and 
the people in Réldal knew nothing of the Friends in 
Stavanger. 

While this was going on in Norway there was a 
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man in America, Lindley Murray Hoag, who felt a 
strange drawing toward Norway. Several times he 
saw in dreams a lake and houses near it; the lake, 
houses and meadows being surrounded by high 
mountains, forming altogether a most splendid 
scenery; and it seemed to him that he was eating 
fishes caught in that lake. In him was worked out a 
concern for a visit in the love of the Gospel to Nor- 
way. 

In the year 1853, Lindley Murray Hoag came by 
way of London to Stavanger, Norway, and laid his 
concern before the Friends there. Norwegian Friends 
received him most kindly, and several of them, 
among whom was the able interpreter, Endre Dahl, 
went with him to all places where Friends were 
found, and much blessing followed their labors. As 
they traveled along, Lindley Murray Hoag was look- 
ing for that valley and lake, which he so plainly had 
seen in his dreams when in America, but, although 
he saw many mountains and many lakes, he did not 
see anything like that which he saw in his dreams. 

One day Endre Dahl told him that they had now 
been to all the Friends that he knew of. Lindley 
Murray Hoag became uneasy, and, after a time of 
quietness, said that he had not yet been to the place 
which formed the real concern for his journey. A 
map of Norway was placed before him, but that did 
not give him any help. He became more uneasy and 
walked from one end of the room to the other for 
some time. All at a sudden he stopped and turned 
toward the mountains in the east. Pointing in that 
direction, he said: ‘There, over there, is the place 
where I must go.” They had ‘already been to all 
places in that direction where Friends were located ; 
But Endre Dahl and some other Friends readily con- 
sented to go with him once more. 

A place called Sévde was chosen as the first stop- 
ping place. There was a meeting-house, and a meet- 
ing was appointed. A man by the name of Bjarne 
Aaby heard of it. He knew the people in Réldal, and 
felt that he ought to go and tell them of the meeting. 
It was haying time. When Bjarne Aaby came to 
Réldal he found the people out haying. He told 
them his errand, and said “There is a man from 
America and some people from Stavanger going to 
have a meeting at Sdvde to-night. They are all 
Quakers.” 

Quakers ! 
time this strange word was heard in Réldal. 
people made haste and went to Sdvde. 
came to the meeting, Lindley Murray Hoag was 
preaching, Endre Dahl interpreting. The Réldal 
people listened with amazement. Was this a new 
revelation? Did the message come from another 
world? What had dimly worked for years in the 
depths of their souls was here put before them in 
plain language. 

The meeting ended. Lindley Murray Hoag wanted 
to go with the Réldal people, but the road was 
too difficult for him, over the high mountains. 
Another road was recommended, longer, but easier. 
By this Lindley Murray Hoag and the Stavanger 


This was, most likely, only the second 
The 


When they | 


people went the next day. As they passed a low 


_ chain of mountains, the Réldal valley, with the — 


Réldal vatn, the small villages and the high moun- — 
tains in the background, lay spread before them in the 
most brilliant illumination. Lindley Murray Hoag 
stood for a while like a marble statue. Then he | 


_ exclaimed: “Oh! this is what I saw in my dreams in 


_ a long time alone, and in perfect silence. 
_ spoke about it he explained that he saw dark clouds: — 


America.” 

Some time before this the people in Réldal had had — 
some difficulty about a marriage. They did not feel it — 
right to enter into marriage before the priest. They 
thought that their own agreement before the Lord 
was just as valid as if they had gone through a cere- 


_ mony of the church, and two young people had acted 


accordingly. But after a while they became uneasy 
about it. Kmnud took the matter in hand. He sat for 
When he 


before him. After a while he saw rays of light 
coming right from heaven, breaking through the 


_ dark clouds and shining on the spot where he. sat. 


When he again spoke to others he said that, about 
the marriage they ought to be perfectly easy. It 


_ would come right in due course of time. When Lind- 


| country was far away. 


ley Murray Hoag came they were married after the 
manner of Friends. 

The tithes to the priest caused these people much 
trouble. They found that the established church, in 
its teachings and arrangements, was so different from 
what they read in the Bible about the early church 
that they found it incorrect to sustain that church 
and its servants ; hence, they could not conscientiously 
pay the tithes. According to the law, the priest had 
a right to his tithes, and when the people did not pay 
it he had a right to distrain, and he did use his right. 
This was felt very much by the people in a place 
where the soil gave but scanty return for hard labor. 

Knud had one year bought and brought home — 
timber and lumber for a new house. The time came 
when his tithes had to be paid. The priest took all 
his timber, and lumber, and Knud lost what he, with 
much labor and through self-denial, had gathered. 

After the visit of Lindley Murray Hoag, the 
people in Réldal became connected with the Society 
of Friends in Stavanger; a meeting-house was built, 


which was also used as a school-house, and one of the 


Friends, Mons Winje, acted as teacher. 
Through much tribulation, Friends plodded along — 
for several years, and quite a number were added to 
the church. But it was so hard. Hard work to get 
the necessities of life, and this made still harder 
because of the strict laws about the tithes. 
News came to Réldal about a country where — 
people were free to act in accordance with true right- _ 
eousness and to serve God in true love; but that 
However, they talked the — 


| matter over, and undoubtedly tried it in praver — 


before the Lord. Friends were truly united together, 
and in 1869 nearly 50 persons left Stavanger in a ! 
sailing-vessel bound for Quebec, Canada, and one — 
day all these people came to Legrand, Marshall — 
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‘| ~ County, Lowa. Never before had so many strangers 
) been seen at this small station. 

Land was cheap, and every one of av Nor- 
Wegians was successful in temporal matters. An 
old school-house was used ‘as a meeting-house for 
several years. Later on a meeting-house and a school- 
house were built between Legrand and Dunbar, and 
Breve called “Stavanger.” 


Of their further life and spiritual welfare, I had 
better not give any account. It would only be my 
personal impressions. They might be partly correct, 
but would be in danger of onesidedness. One thing I 
feel I must add—I have been told that when Knud 
was an old man he would sometimes rise in the gal- 
lery of the meeting-house and say with much empha- 
sis: “We will have to get back to our old landmarks.” 
Did that old man feel that, as they prospered tempor- 
ally, they were in danger of growing cold and indif- 
ferent to the teaching of the Spirit, the hght within ? 


a 


It has been a great joy to me to gather these facts. 
I think I will remember as long as I live the emotion 
and the tears in the eyes of those old men as they 
y~=«told me of their experience many years ago, when 
_.they first were gathered into the church of Christ. 
May the blessing of the Lord go with them and their 


children after them. 
4 


For Tue AMERICAN FRIEND. 
SAP DT Lr WHILE.” 
BY THEODORE L. CUYLER. 


In our Lord’s last conversation with His disciples 
before His betrayal and crucifixion, He said to 
them: ‘A little while, and ye shall not see Me; and 

_ again a little while, and ye shall see Me, because I 
go unto the Father.” Those sweet, tender words, “a 
little while,’ have deep thoughts in them—like the 
_ still ocean at the twilight, thoughts too deep for our 
fathoming. They breathe some precious consolation 
to those whose burdens are heavy, either of care, or 
poverty, or sickness. If the prosperous can enjoy 
their prosperity only for a little while, neither shall 
the mourner weep much longer, nor God’s poor chil- 
dren carry much longer the pains or privations of 
_ poverty. The daily toil to earn the daily bread, the 
_ earking care to keep the barrel from running low, 
_ and the scanty ‘“cruse” from wasting, will soon be 
® over. 
' Cheer up, my brother! ‘In a little while ye shall 
” says your blessed Master, ‘for I go to prepare 
Oh, the infinite sweep of the 
A few years here in a lowly 


© see Me, 
_ a place for you.” 

. glorious transition ! 
5 


infinite ages in the palace of the King of kings. 
_ Here a scanty table and coarse raiment soon outworn ; 
yonder a robe of resplendent light at the marriage 
supper of the Lamb. Let this thought put new 
courage into thy soul and fresh sunshine into thy 
countenance. 

I sometimes go into a sick chamber where the 


FS 0s 2 Pe, 


dwelling whose rent it was hard to pay, and then‘ 


“prisoners of Jesus Christ” are suffering, with no 
prospect of recovery. Perhaps the eyes of some of 
those chronic invalids may fall upon this article. My 
dear friends, put under your pillows these sweet 
words of Jesus—“a little while.” It is only for a 
little while that you are to serve your Master by 
patient submission to His holy will. That chronic 
suffering will soon be over. That disease which no 
earthly physician can cure will soon be cured by the 
Divine Physician, who, by the touch of His mes- 
senger, will cure you, in an instant, into the perfect 
health of heaven! You will exchange this weary bed 
of pain for that crystal air in which none shall say, 
“T am sick”; neither shall there be any more pain. 


Not only, however, to the sick and to the poverty- 
stricken child of God do these tender words of our 
Redeemer bring solace. Let these words, ‘“a little 
while,” bring -a healing balm to the hearts that are 
smarting under unkindness, or wounded by neglect, 
or pining under privations, or bleeding under sharp 
bereavements. I offer them as a sedative to sorrows 
and a solace under sharp afflictions. ‘A little while, 
and ye shall see Me’; and the sight of Him shall 
in an instant wipe out all the memories of the darkest 
hours through which you made your way into the 
everlasting rest. ; 


A few more struggles here, 
A few more conflicts o’er; 

A little while of toils and tears; 
And we shall weep no more. 


These words of the Master are also a trumpet call 
to duty. In a little while my post in the pulpit will 
be empty; what manner of minister ought I to be in 
fidelity to dying souls? Sabbath- school teacher, in 
a little while you shall meet the children of your class 
for the last time! Are you winning them to Christ ? 
The time is short. Whatever your hands find to do 
for the Master, doit. Do it, Aquila and Priscilla, in 
the Sunday-school! Do it, Lydia, in the home! 
Do it, Doreas, with thy needle; and Mary, in the 
room of sickness and sorrow! Do it, Tertius, with 
thy pen; and Apollos, with thy tongue! Do it, pray- 
ing Hannah, with thy children, and make for them 
the “little coat’? of Christian character, which they 
shall wear when you have gone home to a mother’s 
heavenly reward! 

Only think, too, how much may be achieved in a 
little while! The atonement for a world of perish- 
ing sinners was accomplished between the sixth hour 
and the ninth hour on darkened Calvary. That flash 
of divine electricity from the Holy Spirit, which 
struck Saul of Tarsus to the ground, was the work of 
an instant, but the great electric burner of the con- 
verted Paul has blazed over all the world for cen- 
turies. A half-hour’s faithful preaching of Jesus by 
a faithful Methodist exhorter brought the boy Spur- 
geon to a decision, and launched the mightiest 
ministry of modern times. Every Christian can 
testify that the best decisions and deeds of his or her 
life turned on the pivot of a few minutes. We ought 
to be misers of our minutes! If on a dying bed they 
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are so precious, why not in the fuller days of our 
healthful energies ? 

Our whole eternity will hinge on the “litle 
while” of probation here. As a convert exclaimed in 
a prayer meeting: “It was only a moment’s work 
when I was in earnest.” 
faithful for a little while; and then comes the unfad- 
ing crown. 

A little while for patient vigil keeping, 

To face the stern, to wrestle with the strong ; 


A littie while to sow the seed with weeping, 
Then bind the sheaves and sing the harvest song. 


A little while to keep the oil from failing, 
A little while faith’s flickering lamp to trim, __ 
And then, the Bridegroom’s coming footsteps hailing, 
We'll haste to meet Him with the bridal hymn. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


For Tur AMERICAN FRIEND. 
ADJURATION. 
BY HARRY R.. HOLE. 


A study of the trial of Christ raises a question of 
especial interest to Friends, in view of their literal 
interpretation and universal application of His com- 
mand, “Swear not at all,” because those who con- 
tend for Christian oaths rest their position largely 
upon the view that Jesus Himself took the judicial 
oath, 

Adjuration, to which Caiaphas resorted in trying 
Christ (Matt. 26:63), is defined by good authority 
as “a solemn act or appeal, whereby one man, 
usually a person vested with natural or official 
authority, imposes upon another the obligation of 
speaking or acting as if under the solemnity of an 


oath.” This obligation was imposed upon one without | 


one’s consent, so that, when connected with a ques- 


tion, the only choice lay between a truthful answer | 


and disobedience to the divine and Mosaic law. 

A study of the Law in its reference to adjuration, 
and of examples from Old Testament history, show- 
ing its workings, will help us to a more perfect under- 
standing of the subject. He who swears curses him- 
self, in case of unfaithfulness; he who adjured 
cursed the other, in case of non-compliance: and this 
curse assumed divine authority if the injunction was 
not obeyed. This is seen by Lev. 5:1,,more clearly 
rendered by the Revised Version, “And if any one 
sin, in that he heareth the voice of adjuration, he 


being a witness, whether he hath seen or known, if | 


he do not utter it, then he shall hear his iniquity.” 
Not only was adjuration employed in extracting 

the truth, but in causing certain things to be done or 

left undone. Thus, Joshua (6:26) uttered an 


injunction against the rebuilding of Jericho, and 


his curse was fulfilled upon the man who dared disre- 
gard it (I Kings 16:34). Saul rashly charged his 
men not to eat, and thereby brought on serious 
trouble (I Sam. 14: 24-30, 36-42). 

When Micah’s mother uttered in his hearing an 
adjuration, or curse, concerning some missing prop- 


erty, even he who had made bold to steal her 1,100 | 


May God help us all to be | 
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pieces of silver feared longer to conceal his 


erime (Judges 17:1, 2). When Ahab called on 
Micaiah, the prophet of God, he first received a 


favorable reply, which he knew to be mockery. But 


when he said, “How many times shall I adjure thee 
that thou speak unto me nothing but the truth in the 
name of Jehovah?’ Micaiah made no delay in deliv- 


ering the true message (I Kings 22:15-17). Sol@ 
_ mon refers to this law when he says, ““Whoso is part- 
ner with a thief hateth his own soul; he heareth the _ 


adjuration and uttereth nothing” (Proy. 29: 24). 

Thus, we see that Caiaphas took advantage of the 
law of Moses to break Christ’s silence and compel a 
statement of His claims. In order to show that he 
did not in any sense administer an oath, the follow- 
ing is taken from Gurney’s Observations: 

“When an ancient Jew was examined in a court 
of justice, he swore to the fact to which he might be 
deposing in the following or some equivalent terms: 
‘Behold, I swear by the name of the Lord God of 
Israel, that such or such is the truth;’ or otherwise 
he was put upon his oath or sworn by the judges, who 


_ said, ‘We make thee swear by the Lord God of Israel 


that such or such is the truth,’ to which adjuration 

the deponent was accustomed to reply, ‘Amen.’ ” 
Jesus was in court, not as a witness, but under 

accusation. The High Priest was not seeking to 


determine whether or not Jesus was the Son of God, — 


but whether or not He claimed to be the Christ. The 
question to be settled by witnesses had reference to 
past claims. The evidence being unsatisfactory, the 
High Priest, in order to ensnare Him into a repeti- 
tion of His alleged crime, solemnly enjoined Him to 
declare whether or not he was the Messiah. The 
examination of witnesses had been abandoned, and it 
is readily seen that this action was not in any sense 
calculated to elicit testimony ; at least, not such testi- 
mony as courts of justice are concerned with. And 
since the claim of deity was fully sufficient to estab- 
lish the charge of blasphemy, therefore an oath would 
be nowise superior to a simple statement. 


Coupling these facts with the utter dissimilarity 


between the adjuration uttered by Caiaphas and the 
oaths quoted above, the conclusion appears unavoid- 


able, that the command in its most literal interpreta-_ 


tion is upheld, not only by the soundest principles of 
morality, but by the example of Him who spoke it. 


In imagining what is holy and divine, we take 


flight to other worlds and conceive that there the film 


must fall away, and all adorable realities burst upon — 


the sight. Alas! what reason have we to think any 
other station in the universe more sanctifying than 
our own? The dimness we deplore no traveling 
would cure; we carry our darkness with us. Those 
to whom the earth is not consecrated will find their 
heaven profane.—Martineau. 


“The man.who thinks he is deceiving God and the 


people as to his Christian experience is himself the 
one most deceived.” 


A 


{ 


_ anecdotes. 
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BETTER THAN IS NECESSARY. 


A certain business firm has upon its seal the motto: 
“A little better than is necessary.” It is the secret 
of success in every business of life, from the first les- 
son to the last. Take it in school, for instance. One 
pupil may prepare his lesson perfectly, as far as 
limits of the text require; another, studying with 
broader purpose, does not stop with the limits of the 
appointed lesson, but seeks everywhere for deeper 
knowledge of the subject itself. Is there any question 


which work will rank higher in the end ? 


A young clerk in a store may be accurate, faithful, 
honest, and industrious—and stay there; another 
clerk may add to these necessary qualifications for his 
work a personal interest in his customers which makes 
him remember their peculiar likes and dislikes and 
makes his serving them seem almost a matter of per- 
sonal friendliness. Is there any question which will 
win the better trade ? 

A young girl at home may set the table and dust 
the rooms perfunctorily as a duty to be done faith- 
fully, of course, but dismissed as soon as possible, or 
she may add a score of dainty touches to her work 


that will make it a pleasure to herself and a joy to 


others. “A little better than is necessary”—it makes 
the difference between a slave or an artist; for, after 
all, it is in the spirit that the secret lies. To the high 
soul the “necessary” is always the very best way that 
it can give.-—The Word and the Way. 


HE WAS NOT AT HOME. 


The extreme distaste of the modest Quaker poet, 
John Greenleaf Whittier, for foolish hero-worship, 
and the skill which he attained in politely eluding too 
enthusiastic admirers, have been exemplified in many 
Even now, however, new ones occasionally 
come to light. One such recently related tells how 
two women, of the type at once sentimentally gushing 
and over-confident of their own importance, “visited 
Amesbury to seek the poet in his home. 

They went astray in their search for his house, and 
bustled into a small general store to be re-directed. 
The clerk, smiling a little queerly, informed them 
that the Whittier house was near by—but a few steps 
’round the corner. 

One of the women, a big, florid, overdressed being, 
with languishing eyes, caught the smile, and clasped 


her hands with a rapt air. 


“Oh, don’t you think he’ll see us?’ she demanded. 
“He simply must! We’ve heard he doesn’t like to, 
but he must; we won’t go away till he does. We’ve 


~ thought up ever so many things we want to ask him.” 


The clerk, still smiling, glanced casually toward a 
quiet man in a shadowy corner, sitting on a barrel, 
surrounded by a group of other leisurely customers. 


_ They had all been talking politics together, village- 


fashion, when the strangers came in. 

“Think he will ?” said the clerk. 

- “Well,” replied the nian on the barrel, hesitatingly, 
_ “thee knows Greenleaf does not find it easy to refuse 


a i a fie alee ie Ww iit } he is at nee 
The women bustled away again, excited and 
expectant, and a chuckle went round among the laugh- 
ing men. The man on the barrel, with a trace of 
apology in his tones, rose from his perch to go. 
“They will not waste five minutes,” he murmured, 
‘Gt is such a little way. Besides, thee knows very 
well that exercise is a good thing for stout ladies.” 
“That’s so, Mr. Whittier,” assented the clerk. 


—Youtli’s gs 


Che witprnatinial’%: Lesson. 


SECOND QUARTER. 
LESSON IV. FOURTH MONTH 28, 1907. 
JOSEPH FAITHFUL IN PRISON. 
Genesis 39: 20; 40: 15. 


GOLDEN THxtT.—Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give 
thee a crown of life. Rev. 2: 10. 


DAILY READINGS. 


Sener day, Fourth mo. 22.—Joseph faithful in prison. Gen. 39: 
0; 
D ‘inina. -day, Fourth mo, 23.—Joseph faithful in prison. Gen. 40: 
5-2 

Fourth-day, Fourth mo. 24.-—Prayer in affliction. Psalm 43. 


FVifth-day, Fourth mo. 25.—Trust in God. Psalm es 5-17. 


Sixth-day, Fourth mo. 26.—A good conscience. I Pet. 3: 8-17. 
Seventh-day, Fourth mo. 27.—fear not. Matt. 10: 21-33. 
First-day, Fourth mo. 28.—Rest and wait. Psa. 37: 7-17. 


Time.—Uneertain; perhaps about 1750 B. C. 

Place.—The city in which Potiphar lived has not 
been identified. Some think it was Heliopolis; 
others, Toan or Tanis, near the land of Goshen. This 
latter is the more probable. The former was about 
six miles from modern Cairo; the latter, not far 
from one of the mouths of the Nile. 

Persons.—Joseph, about twenty-two years old 
when put over Potiphar’s house, and twenty-seven 
when cast into prison. Potiphar, an officer, or cap- 
tain of the guard of Pharaoh’s court. 

Monarch—A Pharaoh of the third Hyksos 
dynasty or “Shepherd Kings.” These were foreign- 
ers, who had overrun Egypt and held sway for about 
five hundred and fifty years. 

The story in chapter 39 goes on from chapter 
37:36, chapter 38 being a parenthesis. Joseph, by 
his good conduct and ability, is rapidly promoted 
until he becomes the chief man in Potiphar’s house- 
hold. Potiphar’s wife tempts him to commit sin, 
and, on his refusal, because (1) it would be a breach 
of trust, and (2) because it would be a “sin against 
God,” becomes his enemy, and on her false accusation 
he is thrown into prison. All through Joseph’s life 
in Egypt we are told that, “The Lord was with him.” 
In consequence of this fact, he was sustained at all 
times. 

20. “Took him and put him into prison.” Liter- 
ally, “round house.” From what follows, it would 
seem to have been a place for the confinement of the 
better class of prisoners. 

21. The Lord was with Joseph here, as He had 
been elsewhere. ‘‘Keeper of the prison.” An 
inferior officer under Potiphar (see 40:3). His 
name is not given. ' 

22, 23. Joseph is made the overseer of the prison, 


ee) 20. 
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and everything is Be to his care. 
was with him” [Joseph]. 


1. “Butler.” The chief butler 
The word hardly conveys the true idea. He was 
rather the ‘‘cup-bearer,’ * an officer of importance, 
because he came into very close personal contact with 
the monarch. Compare Nehemiah. Neh. 1:11. 

2. “Wroth.” Why, is not told. A tradition says 
the two had conspired to poison the monarch. 


4. “Charged Joseph with them.” 
to be their attendant. ‘A season.” 


(see verse 2). 


Appointed him 
For some time. 


acquainted with Joseph. 


ite 
attached great importance to dreams. 


The ancients, and particularly the Egyptians, 
These men, 


under the circumstances, were greatly affected and | 
of a | 
saw their gloom and asked what | 


showed it in their looks. Joseph, being 
sympathetic nature, 
caused. it. 

8. They felt that much was implied if only some- 
one could be found to interpret. Joseph says Divine 


power is needed to interpret. Compare 41:16, 38, 


39; Dan. 2:19, 28. In Egypt, as in Babylon, there | 
were professional interpreters of dreams, but, of 
course, in prison they could not be reached. 

9-11. The dream is graphically related. Inscrip- 


tions have been found in Egypt fully in accord with 
the descriptions in the text. Objection has been 
made to the story on the ground that unfermented 
wine was not in common use; but this proves noth- 
ing, for it may have been used on special occasions, 
and in a king’s household is just where exceptions 
might be looked for. “In a text, found in Egypt, it 
is said that grapes squeezed into water formed a 
refreshing beverage, which was drunk by the king.” 


12. “This is the interpretation.” Joseph at once 
interprets the dream, with confidence. 


13. “Shall Pharaoh lift up thine head.” 
thee to the condition of a freeman. 
Kings 25:27, where, under similar conditions, the 
same phrase is used. “Thy place.” Thy office R. V. 
He will be restored to his former office of eup-bearer. 


14. “But have me in thy remembrance.” R. V. 
Joseph had given him assurance that what the 
butler most wished—his freedom and restoration— 
should take place, and he naturally asked the butler 
to use his influence on his behalf. Note the modesty 
of his appeal. “Out of this house.” Not simply out 
of prison, which was bad enough, but out of this con- 
dition of slavery, in which I am forced to act as 
jailer. 

15. “IT was stolen away.” He was not justly a 
slave—he had not been born in slavery, nor been 
taken captive in war, nor committed crime. The 
butler forgot all about him for two years (41:1), 
when the dreams of Pharaoh suggested the Hebrew 
captive slave. The dream of the chief baker, also 
interpreted by Joseph, comes true. 


Restore 
Compare II 


“Phe Tbr d 


Practica, THOUGHTS. 


1. “Sweet are the uses of adversity.” 
“Noble souls, through dust and heat, 
Rise from disaster and defeat 
The stronger.” 
3. Joseph suffered keenly. Psalm 105: 17-23. 
4. “He that is faithful in that which is least, 
faithful also in much.’ )’ 


Christian Endeavor. 


[Communications for this department should be addressed 


| to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New York Ave., Washington, D. C.j 
This gave the opportunity for them to become well | 


TOPIC FOR FOURTH MONTH TWENTY-EIGHT, 1907. 


FOREIGN MISSIONS: CHRIST IN THE 
CONTINENT OF ASIA. 


Isa. 49: 8-13. 


Secon a day, Fourth mo, 22.—A picture of idolatry. Jer. 7: | 
ae Third. day, Fourth mo. 23.—Shamed by hypocrites. Matt. 23: 

Wodehaay, Fourth mo 24.—Faith shown by works. Jas. 2: 

Witth-day, Fourth mo. 25,—Constrained by love. II ‘Cor. 5: 
Ser aee Fourth mo, 26.——Weakness no excuse. I Cor, 1: 26-31. 


Seventh-day, Fourth mo 27.—Our Gold for Him. 


3-5. 


LeChrong 294 


_The continent that cradled the ancestry of our 
Lord, and in a little corner of which He lived His 


earthly life, is to-day one great hive of peoples, but | 


few of whom yet know Him. From Syria to China, 


_ and from India to Siberia, stretch the vast domains, 
many parts of which are among the most densely pop- | 


ulated regions of the world, and it is only here and 
there among them that Christ is known and honored. 

“Beginning at Jerusalem,” 
menced the work that falls to us to-day. Tradition 


has it that the Apostle Thomas carried Christianity | 


to India; and while this is probably false, believers 


were found in that land before the close of the | 


second century. Yet, to-day, of its nearly 300,000,000 
souls, not more than one per cent. are classed as 
Christians. 
from the labors of two German missionaries, sent out 
by the King of Denmark in 1706. “Between 1851 
and 1890, the number of mission stations. increased 
three- fold, while the number of native Protestant 
Christians has multiplied more than five-fold, the 


number of communicants nearly fifteen-fold, and the | 


number of churches or congregations sixteen-fold. 


‘This was largely due to the extended employment of | 
The native ordained | 


native agency in the work. 
pastors increased from 21, in 1851, to 797, in 1890, 
and the native lay preachers from 498 to 3,491.” 


Passing to the extreme north, we find Siberia with 


its boundless and sparsely settled steppes, from 


which Christianity is all but excluded by the prohibi- | 
tion of missionary propaganda, except that of the | 


Russian Church. The heathen and Mohammedan 
inhabitants are therefore shut off from the Gospel, 
except as it comes to them through this Church, so 
that their needs are but scantily met. 

China began to hear of Christ in the sixth century, 
and at times the Catholic missionaries were received 
with great favor, though they lost much of their 


ise | 


the disciples com- | 


Active efforts at evangelization date | 


{ 


] 
| 
i 
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_ influence in the eighteenth century. Protestant mis- 
1 sions date from 1807, and while the work has seemed 

to progress slowly, medical and educational work 
; have done much to open the way; while the adminis- 
tration of famine relief and the heroic martyrdom of 
believers in the sufferings and disturbances of the 
| past few years in that land have gone far toward 
developing a favorable attitude toward the Gospel 
=| that teaches such things. 


Missionary Benen. 


[Communications for this department should be addressed to 
~| The Editor, 1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. ] 


FOREIGN MISSIONS* 


It might be expected that before this body, writers 
and speakers in sympathy with foreign missions 
i} would make it the chief point to «press the claims of 
the church to obey our Lord’s last great command to 
| the world and preach the Gospel to every creature.” 
But I shall take it for granted that we who are here 
assembled all, as thoughtful readers of Christ’s 

offer some thoughts on time, and 
means for this service. 


_place, method, 


understood Him to mean now, 
waited as He directed for the 
from on high,” 
“went abroad, far and near, preaching, as 
commanded them. Guided by their example, with 
His command still ringing in the ears of the church, 
iY) many believe His time is still now, and will be till 


and they, having 
“enduement of power 


Ss) all the world has heard the message of hfe. Others 
le} plead the needs and claims of the people at home. 
| There is enough to do at home at present, they say. 
is} But, in practice, home and foreign missions are not | 
@) found to antagonize each other. 
it} Protestantism has been slow to act in the case. It 
jl} is only about one hundred years since permanent — 
el) work in the foreign mission field was first undertaken _ 
il! under its auspices, and then in a very small way; but 
ii@) the conviction that Christ waits for this service from 
i@} His church is now found in most denominations, and 
ll} they are generally represented in the foreign field. 
a}  Tlow long shall it take them to carry out the great | 
el} command? Have the slow centuries since He spoke | 
i) it worked His will. Think of the millions that have | 
} lived and died since then without hearing the Gospel! 
il} But many now are aroused and enthusiastic. They 
al} feel that the church should hasten to do His bidding, 
bk} and not allow another century to close without the 
il@} Gospel having been presented to all nations. Or in 
i! less time air as in the motto of the great Student 
i) Volunteer Movement, “The world for Christ in this 
) generation.” These students have calculated, as they | 
| believe, the resources of Christendom and the extent 
| of the field, and they say, “We are able.” Can we, 
| a * ce paper read before a Meeting of Ministry and Oversight in 
elt Richmond, Ind., by Mohalah Jay. 


| opportunity. 


this branch of Christ’s service, and the obligations of | 


His disciples before His ascension, ‘‘Go, ye, into all. 


words, acknowledge this obligation, and I will only | 
As to time—The disciples who heard Jesus speak | 


which was not long delayed, forthwith | 
He had | 


_ saved for service by going to 


of the Americas ? 


the Friends, place ourselves in line with this active, 
ardent life ?—believe that a great epoch a great 
crisis, 1s upon us and measure up to its demands, glad 
that we live in this day? This earth is not very 
large, nor its nations innumerable. Perhaps one 
hundred years from now there will be no place for 
foreign missions, no nation that has not heard the 
Gospel. Who shall have the joy and the glory of 


being the actors of this great epoch which is to close 


the work of foreign missions? It cannot be accom- 
plished without effort and sacrifice. The service 


| demands the brightest and best-beloved out of our 


homes, and money from our—as we may think— 
scanty stores to support the work; and it must be 
upheld by the sympathy and prayers of those at home, 
if it is speedily done, but angels might crave our 
Shall we neglect it because the service 
is costly ? 

In this prevision of the finishing up of foreign 
missions it is not set forth that all men will be so 
speedily brought into submission to Christ, but only 
that in every nation His Gospel shall have been 
preached, with living churches planted in every 
country, intent that all their people may hear. The 
Evangel preached thereafter will be for home mis- 
sions the world over. The heathen we now teach 


_ will be teaching their own people, not depending on 


foreign aid. For this work of home missions no end 
is set this side of the millenium. Preaching the 
Gospel at home, instructing the ignorant, caring for 
the needy and afflicted, lifting the fallen, and reform- 
ing as well as restraining the depraved, will con- 
tinually be the great work of the church till Christ 
comes, and opportunity to help in this hes, and will 
lie, at the door of all the generations. Christ said, 
“The poor ye have always with you.” But these at 
home have a chance to hear; shall those who never 


| had this chance wait for all these to be persuaded ? 


In no Christian land, however old, are all the people 
Christians. 

As to the place where we should work—The field 
is the world. Christ died for all men. Where there 
is a clear call to go there is the place. But, without 
such definite leading, economy of means suggests the 
nearer of the needy fields. Time and money are 
those who are near. 
Should Americans seek the farthest shores of Asia 
and Africa and Christian Europe plant the missions 
This would give to transporta- 
tion companies an undue share of the gifts for mis- 
sions. Because of the rapidly increasing number 
of missionaries that are seeking unevangelized lands, 
the principles of the missionary comity in dividing 
up the territory must be more and more rigidly 
observed, that the work be not hindered by interfer- 
ences. Thoughtful missionaries more and more 
deplore and disregard division lines among Protestant 
Christians, divisions that converts from the heathen 


_ do not easily comprehend, if, in fact, we do very fully 


‘ourselves. Surely, to the heathen, Christ should not 
be divided. Do we hear our Saviour praying, ‘That 
they all may be one, Father, as we are one?” 
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As to methods—There is room in this tit for 
large variety. The medical missionary gains access 
to the largest number of natives. Jesus commanded 
His disciples when He sent them forth, “Heal the 
sick.” Schools give slower but more lasting results, 
the press sends the Gospel to many whom the mis- 
sionary never sees. The preached word is the imme- 
diate means of holding up Christ to all that will hear. 


All these methods are often successfully combined in | 


one work. Another method is coming into large 
favor, the industrial. It is harder for people to be 
virtuous in idleness and poverty than when properly 
employed and receiving returns for their labor. For 
this reason the industries should be taught. Heathen 
nations are essentially poor. They cannot support 
their schools and churches when such are established, 
nor meet the new wants that arise under the new con- 
ditions, by their old methods of life. 
industrial missions are coming to the front. Teach 
the natives how to produce and to market the products 
of their several countries, and it is a long step toward 
self-support of their Christian institutions, as schools, 


churches, ete., which must be insisted upon if they 
are ever to be independent Christian nations. These 
problems of method need careful study. For 


example, let us look at California Yearly Meeting’s 
mission among the Eskimos of the Arctic regions— 
one of the most successful of American Friends’ mis- 
sions. They have furnished a store-house with goods 
needed there, and their missionaries have been men 
knowing enough of business to handle these profitably 
and teach others to handle them, and while training 


others in business they have done much to support the | 
The Government has entrusted | 
and they | 


work of the mission. 
to these missionaries herds of reindeer, 
have had Eskimo men trained to take care of them, 
these receiving as their wages, in part, some reindeer 
to start herds of their own; in all this management, 


Hence, | 


| boisterous 
distant. 


business principles and Christian principles have | 


been taught together. In the ten years of that mis- 


sion’s existence the Eskimos, to the number of 1,100, 
have accepted the Christian teaching, and are 
enrolled in the church, though they still dress in 


baggy furs, live in ice huts, and hunt seals in their 
frail boats for a living. 
and Americans to distinguish fully between Chris- 
tianity and our civilization; 


same men and women would be clothed in American 
costume and seated on chairs in a meeting-house. 
And is not our pity greatly excited sometimes by 
hearing of the seantily-elad. or unclothed Africans, 
although, from the climate in which they live and 
their habits of life, they are more comfortable thus 
and healthier than if clothed in the white man’s 
dress? So of many Asiatic customs. It is not the 
mission of the ambassador of Christ to change these 
things when they are not harmful. Better, as is done 
by the missionaries of the China Island Mission, and 
by some others, adopt the dress and other social cus- 
toms of the country, where nothing truly Christian is 


It is hard for Europeans | 


to think, for instance, a | 
row of blanket Indians squatted on the ground as | 
truly Christians, if they have accepted Christ, as the | 


Christ did not wear the 
style of clothes. Can you 


compromised cnc 
American gentleman’s 


picture Him in the narrow American pantaloons, tall, | 
and did he talk in- 


stiff hat, and high-heeled boots ? 
English ¢ 


As to money to carry the Gospel to foreign lands—_ J 


We have said that the work is costly, but “the earth 
is the Lord’s and the fullness thereof.” If Chris- 


tians would recognize the Bible teaching that they — 
are stewards, not owners, of the possessions under 


their control, the Lord’s treasury would be amply 
supplied. 
As to 


missionaries—The Lord will provide. 


_ He has them in store if they be not held back by want 
_ of full consecration somewhere. Does it seem hard to — 


lay all that we have, our possession, our prospects, 
our hopes and our affections at our Lord and Master’s 
feet? But love keeps back nothing for self. There 


is high and holy example of surrender and sacrifice 
_ set before us.—‘‘For God so loved the world that He 


gave His only begotten Son” for it—for us. 
Encouragement is given—‘When He putteth forth 


His sheep He goeth before them ;” and a sustaining — 
_ promise is left us—Lo! I am with you always, even | 


unto the end of the world.” 


Missionary boards and conferences can only work | 
out methods for efficiency and economy, but these | 


methods are only methods. They cannot supply the 
place of the enduring purpose required in this work, 


nor relieve it from essential elements of sacrifice and 


self-surrender. 


F. A. I. M. JOURNAL NOTES. 
Twelfth month, 1906. 


Twelfth month, 8th. To-day, an enormous and 

gathered not far 
The usual dancing, and what appears to be | 
fighting unseen spirits of the air with weapons of | 
heathen warfare, was being indulged. At the word — 
of the chief this stopped, and a large number sat | 


funeral crowd was 


down for a short Gospel service. 
Twelfth month, 14th. 


native Christians. 
the new birth, and we rejoice as we record these, | 
whom we believe have already been recorded 
heaven. 


Twelfth month, 19th. Our station seems to be in | 
Only § 
two of our 11 thatch buildings have been fortunate 
enough to miss the line of march of these various } 


the habitual path of noon-day whirlwinds. 


rotaries, several having taken off their straw 
hats a number of times in the presence of a 
superior power. To-day’s visitation whirled two 
galvanized iron wash tubs several feet into the air, 
and made unusual seatterment in ‘its line of travel. 


Twelfth month, 25th. The merriest Christmas 


Returned this evening from | 
| Kaimosi, where we held the combined annual meet-— 
ing and regular monthly meeting of the Field Com- 
| mittee. | 

The most gratifying feature of the meeting was | 
the examination of five candidates for recognition as_ 
All appear to have experienced _ 


ing) 
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yet spent in Africa. A number of parcels from the 
| home-land came just in time to be of service. 
_ Branches from a red-blossomed bush made quite a 
festive Christmas tree for the little ones. While 
decorating the chapel with similar branches, a local 
chief came along and watched in silence for a time, 
then said: “What custom is this?’ We were glad to 
explain, as best we could, that it was in honor of our 
Saviour ‘and theirs. 

Twelfth month, 28th. 
eut short to-day by the alarm of “fire!” 
thatched cook-house roof was ablaze, and by the time 
we reached the spot the heat was too intense to save 
nearly all its contents from the fire. 

Twelfth month, 31st. Surely, “the dark places of 
the earth are full of the habitations of cruelty.” I was 
ealled at gray dawn this morning to a hut, just off 
our station, where a sub-chief had been almost killed 

by a malicious subject. A man in a pool of blood, 
with head cut open and bleeding profusely, sur- 
rounded by a number of natives wailing distractedly, 
was not an agreeable sight. It seemed almost impos- 
|. sible to stanch the flow of blood, and he appeared to 
||, be dying, but we finally succeeded, and at the end of 
|| two hours he was in a more hopeful condition. A 
|) party of Kivini’s men, in searching for the would-be 
|) murderer, were repulsed by sympathizers and several 
_ slightly wounded by spears and arrows. 

| Would that the dying year could end all such deeds 
| and strife, and the new year usher in the reign of 
righteousness. Epear T. Hors. 


Tirhanda S Fatiee 


Our Gospel service was 


SOMEBODY. 


There was somebody who disobeyed mamma and 
hurt somebody else. Was it you? 
There was somebody who was selfish and thought- 
less in her home. Was it you ? 
There was somebody who disobeyed mamma and 
made her a great deal of trouble and sorrow. Was it 
ou ? 
| | There was somebody who spoke unkindly of some- 
body else. Was it you? 
: There was somebody who found nothing but fault 
| with everything in the belongings of her friend. Was 
it you? 
There was*somebody who borrowed a book and 
| kept it for months. Was it you? 
There was somebody who, day in and day out, 
never did anything to make anybody else happy. Was 
it you ?—Ohristian Work. 


Things of Interest Among Ourselues. 


John H. Newlin is critically ill from a paralytic stroke at 
' his home in Marshall, Ind. 


Dr. Woodard had charge of the Easter service in Knights- 
| town, Ind., Meeting. 


' Spiceland, Ind., on the 8th inst. 


Our | 


On the 24th ult., Joseph Williams had acceptable service 
with Friends at Knightstown, Ind. 


Francis W. Thomas and wife had good service with 


Friends at Raysville, Ind., the 31st ult. 


Friends in South Wabash, Ind., are making arrangements 
to dedicate their new meeting-house the 2st inst. 


Fred. L. Ryon recently gave a lecture, “The American 
Indian,” before the Political Equality Club, Sherwood, N. Y. 


It was much appreciated. 


Poplar Ridge Meeting is soon to lose two valuable mem- 
bers: John and Lydia H. King. ‘They have sold their home 
and expect to remove to Webster City, Iowa. They will be 
greatly missed. 


Samuel A, Jackson and family have moved to Alva, Okla., 
where he begins pastoral work. This leaves Buffalo, Kan., 
Meeting without a pastor. Friends there hope to secure somé 
one as soon as possible. 


At Farmington Quarterly Meeting, held at Farmington, N. 
Y., the 2d, 3d and 4th inst., Walter J. Aldrich was very 


acceptably in attendance. William Carleton Wood was 
acknowledged a minister of the Gospel. 
Wilmington College has enjoyed a successful year. Her 


attendance is the largest in her history. The gain in the col- 
lege department has been beyond expectation. The registra- 
tion has grown from 56, last.year, to 93, this year. ‘The total 
registration in the college is 165. 


Albert J. Brown, president of Wilmington College, and his 
companion, Thomas Scott, who has been doing pastoral work 
at Sabine, Ohio, are on their way to Woodbrooke. They sailed 
from New York the 13th inst. ‘Together with Ralph Lewis, . 
they called at THe AMERICAN FRrieND office the 11th. 


The fourth annual meeting of the railroad employees of the 
city of Muncie, Ind., was held at the Friends’ meeting-house, 
Third month 31st, which was marked with deeper interest 
than any meeting previous. ‘The meeting was participated in 
by more of the railroad men than usual, and the attendance 
was larger. A beautiful Easter badge was given to each one 


| present. 


Edward and Myra Smith, recently from Portland, Ore., 
closed a series of meetings at El Modena, Cal., the 31st ult. 
The weather was rainy and disagreeable during the opening 
days of the meetings, and this, together with the sickness in 
the community, caused the meetings to be small at first. There 
were several renewals and conversions. The evangelists went 
eo a seashore for a much needed rest after the meetings 
closed. 


The revival services closed at Farmland, Ind., the last of Sec- 
ond month, resulting in 30 conversions and an uplift to tlie 
members of the meeting. ‘Twenty-five new members have been 
taken into the meeting up to this time. ‘The Bible-school is the 
largest it has ever been. A large Junior C. E. is doing good 
work, and gave an interesting program on Easter night. Wm. 
Angel very acceptably preached for Farmland Friends, in the 
absence of John Kittrell and wife, who are in North Carolina 
engaged in some special meetings. 


John M. Watson writes from Friendsville, Tenn.: “I am now 
on a visit to the families and meetings of Friendsville, Tenn., 
Quarterly Meeting, also Eastern Quarterly in North 
Carolina, with some prison and other public institutions. As 
way opens, I greatly desire the prayers of my friends that 
I may have wisdom and strength for the work. May I say 
that I am greatly encouraged with the increased value of THE 
AMERICAN FRrienpD on all lines. Letters sent to my address in 
Wilmington, Ohio, will reach me.” 

Ind., is 


Muncie, 


The new Friends’ meeting-house, at 


| progressing rapidly. Since the winter has been so mild, the 


workmen have been able to accomplish more than was 
expected. ‘The cost of the new building will be $35,000 or 
$45,000. ‘Thirty-one years ago a small meeting was opened. 
with six men, six women and six children. It was held first 
the Second-day of Fourth month, 1876, and the following 


Nathan Frame, Richmond, was acceptably with Friends at | First-day a Bible-school was started, which has been held 


regularly ever since, averaging from 150 to 200. Special exer- 
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cises were held the 14th inst., celebrating the opening of the 
meeting. : 


Alexander M. Purdy, Farmington Meeting, N. Y. (post: 
office, Palmyra, N. Y.), who has been shut in by sickness and 
death in his family for years past, hopes to so arrange his 
affairs this fall so that he can attend meetings within the limits 
of Wilmington, Indiana, Western and Iowa, and perhaps Kan- 
sas, California and Oregon Yearly Meetings. He writes he has 
not lost interest in Friends, and especially his old associates, 
and that he has kept himself informed, as he has been “hid in 
the cleft of the rock.” He hopes to attend the quarterly meet- 
ing held in Skaneatles, the last week of this month. His 
health is excellent. 


The Wilmington College peace oratorical contest, under the 
auspices of the Intercollegiate International Arbitration and 
Peace Association, was held the 2d inst. ‘There were six con- 
testants. An excellent audience greeted the speakers and 
manifested a great deal of interest. First prize, amounting to 
$15 in cash, was awarded to Willis Crites, a member of the 
Sophomore Class; the second prize, amounting to $10, was 
awarded to Lindley I. Jones, a member of the Freshman 
Class; the third prize, amounting to $5, was awarded to Ruby 
Fisher, a member of the Junior Class. Four of the con- 
testants are Friends and two are members of the Church 
of Christ. 


At the last meeting of the Philadelphia Round Table it was 


next year, probably in two sections, since there seems to be a 
need and a demand among young Friends for a course of 
study in Early Friends’ History. as well as in the doctrine 
and problems. A committee was appointed to canvass the 
ground and report, also to nominate one or two new Execu- 
tive Committees. The outlines for next year’s study will be 
left to the new Executive Committees. All who feel an 
interest in visiting smaller meetings during the summer were 
asked to report to Emma Cadbury, Jr. Several young Friends 
feel a concern for this line of work, and doubtless will be 
quite active. The meeting directed that a minute be made to 
the effect that we favor any move toward the uniting of the 
various activities among Friends in Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting. 


A memorial service for Amos Sanders was held at the 
Friends’ meeting in Brooklyn, N. Y, the 7th inst. Robert FE. 
Pretlow, the pastor, gave a history of the life and work of the 
departed. John C. Pritchard spoke of his service in the 
ministry in Brooklyn Meeting. Anna Macomber sang as a 
solo, “Under His Wings.” Chas. W. Lawrence, clerk, made 
an address on behalf of New York Monthly Meeting. Wm. 
C. Taber spoke of him as a pastor. Delia Rees told of the 
personal side of his work in the Middle West, and Viola B. 
Maurice gave a view of his nome life. Arlando Marine read 
letters from Nettie C. Brown, clerk of Los Angeles Monthly 
Meeting, and Harry R. Keats, pastor at Pasadena, in regard 
to his work in California. Another letter from Clarence M. 
Case paid splendid personal tribute to the life and character 
of his friend. The exercises were closed by a solo, “Crossing 
the Bar.” The service was largely attended by Friends of 
both Brooklyn and New York Meetings. ‘The interment took 
place in the Friends’ cemetery, Prospect Park, Brooklyn, N. 
Y., the 2d inst. 


We have 
College: 


Work is progressing very rapidly on the Edwin S. Bundy 
Dormitory. 


just received the following notes from Earlham 


All members of the college community are glad to welcome* 
He has been | 


Professor Hodgin back to his work this term. 
absent in California for his health during the winter. 

The Christian Associaticns issued the last number of the 
Earihamite, the college paper. We believe that this is a good 


way to remind people of the important place the Associations - 


hold in college life. 

_ We find that it adds to the strength of our Christian Asso- 
ciations to keep in touch with the work of other organizations 
of the kind in the State. The State Y. W. C. A. secretary 
visited us Fourth month 4th-7th. The president of the Y. M. 
C. A., William Elliott, attended the first conference of the 
presidents of the Y. M. C. A. student associations of Indiana, 
at Indianapolis, Third month 3rst. 

The college peace oratorical contest was held April 4th. 
There were three contestants, Lawrence Smelser, of the senior 
class, won first place, and will represent the college in Cin- 
cinnati next month. 


| organizations, among Friends, of this or of a similar nature. _ 


1 1 ; V | University, is to take charge of the Department of Civil 
decided to continue the study of Quaker History and Doctrine | & 


| mer. His wife will be matron. They succeed Wm. and Deborah 
| Thomas, who, after five years’ faithful and efficient service, 


=e sa See! — ; 


The annual meeting of Friends’ Social Union, comprising in ; 
its membership the larger part of the male members of. 
Boston and Lynn Meetings, was held at the Boston meeting- — 
house on the 8th inst. About 30 were present. A dinner was | 
served at 6.30 P. M., during which the future of the Union 
was discussed, and after the meal each group reported its con-_ 
clusions in the form of suggestions or resolutions, which were 
severally considered and acted upon. It was the unanimous’ 1} 
decision to continue the organization, although some of the | 
Friends had manifested little or no interest in it. It was also _ 
decided to hold six meetings during the coming year, instead — 
of four, as in the past, and that two of them should be open — 
to the women friends of the members, and known as “I,adies’ 
Night.” The annual election of officers took place, after © 
which Frank J. Hammer, general agent at the Boston office of 
the Provident Life and Trust Co., gave an interesting talk on 
the “Recent Insurance Investigation,” evincing, on the part 
of the speaker, a thorough knowledge of the principles of life 
insurance, and a careful observation of the circumstances that 
led up to the investigations. A general discussion followed. 
The Union will be pleased to open correspondence with other — 


Address the Vice-President, Geo. C. Herbert, 17 Chatham | | 

Street, Lvnn, Mass. b q 
Several important appointments have recently been made at_ 

Earlham College. Prof. William Coleman McNown, Cornell 


ngineering, in place of Prof. R. L. Sackett, resigned, Prof. 
McNown has been for some time instructor of Railroad and i 
Municipal Engineering at Cornell, and was previously engaged 
in practical work as engineer in the department of main- 
tenance of way of the Erie Railroad. He is a graduate of the . 
University of Wisconsin. Prof. Harry N. Holmes, Johns ~ | 
Hopkins, takes charge of the Department of Chemistry. Protam| 
Holmes is a teacher of five years’ experience, and is to take _ 
his Ph.D. degree at Johns Hopkins in Sixth month. Presi- 


| dent Remsen, the leading chemist in the United States, gives | | 


him his “unqualified endorsement.” Prof. Edwin Morrison, | 
who has been acting Professor of Chemistry, will now devote ~ 
his entire time to the work in Physics, which department has 
become very popular in his hands this vear. Alfred T. Ware, 
who for some eighteen months has been serving as pastor in 
Fast Main Street Meeting, Richmond, Bas accepted the super- 
intendency of Earlham, and will take charge during the sum- _ 


return to their home, near Indianapolis. Prof. Elbert Russell — 
has been employed as a lecturer on the Bible at Winona during 
the coming summer. 


MARRIED. 


McBAnE—KeEnpati.—At the home of the bride, Thorntown, 
Ind., Third month 27th, Anna May Kendall and Baxter 
McBane. 


Rust-Huspsarp.—At Farmland, Ind., Third month 6, ‘t907, 
Irvin Rust and Gertrude Hubbard, both members of Friends at_ 
Farmland. 


CavanaucH-Di,k.—At Farmland, Ind., Third month 14, 
1907, George Cavanaugh and Sadie Dilk, both members of. 
Farmland Meeting. 


DIED. ‘ 


Harvey.—At her home, in Bloomingdale, Ind., Fourth 
month 6, 1907, Sarah Harvey, wife of Nathan Harvey, in the — 
eighty-fourth year of her age. A consistent member of 
Bloomingdale Monthly Meeting. Her end was quiet and 
peaceful. She was a native of North Carolina. 


Krine.—At Salem, Ore. Twelfth month 17, 1907, John 
King, aged seventy years. The deceased was a member of 
Friends, but, on account of illness, has been kept from attend- 
ing meeting. ’ 


PrESNALL.—At Salem, Ore., Second month 3, 1907, Forest 
V. Presnall, in his fifteenth year. The deceased was unusually 
bright in his studies, and a professed Christian. 


Smira.—At Salem, Ore., Second month 9, 1907, Martha 
Webster Smith, in her seventy-fourth year. She united with 
Friends First month 10, 1907, and was fervent in testimony 
when opportunity was offered. 


| Headley Bros., 
' lection 


for the young and for the aged; 
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BOOK REVIEWS. a place in the great symphony of time 
READINGS IN DESCRIPTIVE and space of which are a part. A halo 


AND HISTORICAL SOCIOLOGY 


by Franklin H. Giddings, published 
by The MacMillan Co., New York, 
price, $2.00. Those who have  fol- 


lowed Prof. Giddings in his former 
works, have found him persistent in the 
effort to harmonize the school of phil- 
osophers who are attempting to explain 
all phenomena from the psychic side 
and those’ who approach it entirely from 
the physical. His attempts do not 
seem to be altogether consistent, but 
they have been very useful in helping 


-students discover grounds of common 
| agreement. 
| ve-statement of his 


The present work is a brief 
idea of society, 
which may be called a physico-psychical 
organism. In his final analysis he 
seems to rank with the psychic school. 
He has gathered a great amount of data 
from trustworthy sources, which he has 
classified and arranged under several 
headings, illustrating his 


ing Prof. Giddings’ work, he deserves 
considerable credit for gathering so 
much useful material and placing it at 
the disposal of students in such a shape 
that it is readily accessible. 


THE COMMON HERITAGE, 
M. Catharine Albright, 
London. 


by 
published by 
This col= 
opens with a 
boy playing in 
the fields near Nazareth, gazing 
upon the same scenes which sur- 
rounded Jesus; yet, when asked why 


of 
story 


essays 


pretty evi er) 


|) travelers frequented the place, knew not 
' the reason. 


The story is taken as a 
parable of life. The things about us are 
but commonplace, unless we have “eyes 
to see, ears to hear,” and minds to 
understand; and when we do, even the 
least in life has a blessed significance 


5) 


FIND OUT 


THE KIND OF FOOD THAT WILL KEEP 
YOU WELL. 


The true way is to find out what is 
best to eat and drink, and then cultivate 
a taste for those things instead of 
poisoning ourselves with improper, 
indigestible food, ete. 

A conservative Massachusetts woman 
‘writes: 

“T have used Grape-Nuts five years 
in 
sickness and in health; at first follow- 
ing directions carefully, later in a 
variety of ways as my taste and judg- 
ment suggested. 

“But its most special, personal benefit 
has been a substitute for meat, and 
served dry with cream when rheumatic 


troubles made it important for me to 


give up the ‘coffee habit.’ 

“Served in this way with the addi- 
tion of a cup of hot water and a little 
fruit, it has been used at my morning 
meal for six months, during which time 
my health has much improved, nerves 
have grown steadier, and a_ gradual 
decrease in my excessive weight adds 
greatly to my comfort.” Name given by 
Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Read the little book, “The Road 
to Wellville,” in packages. ‘“There’s a 


_ Reason.” 


position. | 
Whatever the final opinion be concern- | 


enshrouds common things if we but 
knew it. They open out into the infinite 
if we but take the trouble to perceive. 


' Heaven lies all about us, and its noise- 


less gates are ready to open if we will it. 
Such is the burden of the message of the 
book; and it cannot help making life 
sweeter for those who read it. 


? 


Some booklets from Headley Bros. 
Press, which deserve mention, are: 
THE CHILDREN’S MEETINGS, by 
M. E., is a short account of how little 
children kept meetings up while their 
parents were in prison at the time of the 
rise of the Quakers. ELIZABETH 
FRY, by Georgina King Lewis, the 
third number of “Friends, Ancient and 
Modern,” fills a place in our 
where all is rush and hurry, by giving a 
synopsis of this useful life in 40 short 
pages. 
verse calendar, by William C. Braith- 
waite, 


society, | 


REDE BELLE Ran DAYVS;.\a: | 


The Royal Baking 
Powder costs only a fair 
price per pound, and is 
cheaper and better at its 
price than any similar 


article in the world. It 
makes more, better and 
more healthful food. 

There is danger of 
alum in the lower-priced 
powders. 


mentary Union, and Benjamin F. True- 
blood, Boston. Addresses are hoped 


| for from Andrew D. White and Judge 


is another pretty little booklet | 


pleasing to read. And MANNER OF | 


WORSHIP is a tract which 
have a_ general circulation 
Friends. It is a small four-leaf folder 
and contains a plea for silent worship, 
well put. 

Friends desiring any of the above 
should write to the Friends’ Book and 
Tract Committee, 51 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. who act as agents for Head- 
ley Bros., in this country. 


should 


HARVEY’S POEMS. by William P. 
Harvey, published by the F. J. Herr 
Printing Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
second edition of this book has just been 
published. It is considerably enlarged, 
and contains a sketch of the life, call to 
the ministry and work of the author. as 
well as a collection of his poems. ‘The 
book will be mailed to any address on 
receipt of sixty cents. 


GIPSY SMITH’S 
HYMNAL, published by Biglow & 
Main Co., price, 35 cents, by mail, is the 
latest and most popular hymnal on 
the market for evengelistic and church 
services. It contains the words and 
music of “Never Give Up,” the most 
popular song of the recent Brooklyn 
revival. 


NOTICE. 


Nicholas Murray Butler, president of 
Columbia University, will preside at the 
thirteenth annual meeting of the Lake 
Mohcank Conference on International 
Arbitration, which meets at Lake Mo- 
honk Fifth month 22d-24th. ‘The pro- 
gram, so far as completed, gives promi- 
nence to discussion of the coming Hague 
Conference and to consideration of 
America’s interest in international arbi- 
tration. Among the speakers will be 
William I. Buchanan, chief United 
States delegate to the second and third 
Pan-American Conferences; John Bar- 
rett, director of the Bureau of Ameri- 
can Republics; Francis B. Loomis, for- 
mer Assistant Secretary of State; En- 
rique C. Creel, Ambassador from Mex- 
ico; Ignacio Calderon, Minister from 
Bolivia; Richard Bartholdt, president of 
the American Group of the Interparlia- 


The | 


MISSION | 


among | 


George Gray. 


THE FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH. 
“Take joy home, 
And make a place in thy great heart for 


her, 

And give her time to grow, and cherish 
her, 

Then will she come and oft will sing to 
thee, 


When thou art working in the furrows: 

Or weeding in the sacred hour of dawn. 

It is a comely fashion to be glad: 

Joy is the grace we say to God’ 
—Jean Ingelow. 


FOR RENT 
“ROCKY RETREAT” COTTAGE, Wells Beach, 


Between Kennebunk and Ogunquit, Me. 


Fine view, broad Atlantic, short walk to Post 
Office, Trolley, Telegraph and Telephone. 


Write T. B. HUSSEY, N. Berwick, Me. 


S, F, BALDERSTON’S SON 
Wall Paper and 


Decorations 
Window Shades [lade to Order 


902 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia 


AND RE- 


CHAIRS Rushed ausveo 
Ohair Cane, Rattan, Reeds,Splints, 
Flats, Open Woven Cane, Close 
Woven Cane and Rushes con- 
stantly on &@> at the Old Stand. 
Wecan work genuine orimitation 
rushintochairseats. Established 
1880 GEO. W. BRENN 

1308 N. Marshall St., Philadelphia 

Keystone Phone, Patk 52-78 D 


The cost of inserting a one-inch ad- 
vertisement in “‘The American Friend” 
is only $12.74 for three months, $21.84 
for six months, or $36.40 for a year, 
inserted every week. Correspondence 
with advertisers is solicited. 


THE AMERICAN FRIEND, 


1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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FIN. ANCIAL. 
35 VERA Syop at 


lowa Farm Mortgages without a loss 


List issued monthly. 
Home office established 1871. 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, lowa Falls, IOWA | 


(Incorporated Capital $250,000) 
310 Hartford Building, Chicago 
501 JohnHancock Building, Boston 


Incredible 


Isn't it incredible that we could serve hundreds of investors 
for thirty-one years without loss or complaint, and fail to 
satisfy you? 

This unbroken success is founded on conservatism. We 
predicate all on safety. Write and inquire about our first 
mortgages, yielding six per cent interest net. 


PERKINS & COMPANY, Lawrence, Kansas 


Freedom Friends’ Colony 
FREEDOM, OKLAHOMA 


RIENDS desiring cheap homes in the great 
sunny southwest can secure excellent farm 
bargains in the beautiful Preedom Valley 

thirty miles northwest of Alva, Oklahoma, on 
the proposed Oklahoma and Western Railroad. 
Prices advancing rapidly— Friends meeting 
now being organized and Academy proposed 
Write us when you will arrive in Alva and 
we will meet you at the train. 


For further particulars address 
ANNIS & BAXTER, Freedom, Okla. 


References; Professors J. K. Jenkins and H. 
C. Fellow, Alva, Oklahoma. 


MOST DELICIOUS 
PRODUCTIVE ano HARDY 
Water and 


and how to grow in 
musk MELONS, any soil or eimiete: 
Sample packet free to all. A. M. PURDY,Palmyra, N.Y. 


EARLIEST, 


NOW READY: 


GLIMPSES of the 
LIFE of 
SAMUEL MORRIS 


By His Daughter 


A beautiful duodecimo book of 
208 pages, bound in gilt figured 
cloth, illustrated with portrait, 
plate and vignettes. Price, 75c., 
by mail, 8c. additional. 


SAMUEL N. RHOADS 


PUBLISHER 
FRANKLIN BOOKSHOP 


210 S. Seventh Street, Phila. 


Headquarters for old books and prints ; 
Quakeriana, Americana, etc. 


Will mail to any address | 


Dress Goods in Black 


The Great Dress Goods Sale now in 
progress is helping hundreds of women 
to useful beautiful spring and summer 
gowns at a great saving. These few 
items suggest the good values in the 
Black Dress Goods. Back of them are 
many other pretty styles pressing for- 
ward to claim admiration. Come and 
see them ad/; 


$1.75 Voile, $1.25—Imported; a clear, 
fine mesh, with the ‘‘crispness’’ that 
gives style and wear; a good black; 46 
inches wide. 


$2.00 Fancy Mohair, $1.50—The finest 
quality put out by the English maker ; 
all pure Mohair. All-black, but with 


| little sparkling figures in self-color on 


the surface ; 44-inch ; six styles. 
$1.00 French Serge at 75c—The stylish 


| herringbone weave, a light-weight and a 


deep, true black ; 42 inches wide. 


$1.50 Nun’s Veiling at $1.00—A11-wool, 
with figures embroidered in silk, some 
with eyelet work; dainty, elegant, a true 
black; 43 inches wide. 


Aisle 6, Centre. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


When in want of a first-class 
Half-tone or Line Engraving 
GO TO 
COMMERCIAL PHOTO-ENGRAVING CO. 
N. W. Cor. 10th and Arch Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


ae Money back if ~ 
not satisfied 


show the quality of our stock. Read this splendid list 
20 Pkts. Seed 


1pkt. Mary Semple Asters. 4 colors , 
“ 


1 pkt. Giant Verbena. Mixed 
Umbrella } lant 
Double ( hinese Tink 
California Sweet ! ea 
Washington Weeping Palm 
Bouquet (hrysunthemum 
Japan Morning Glory 
Petunia Hybrid 
Roses New ( limbing 
Lovely Butterfly Fiower 


15 Summer Flowering Bulbs 
1 Begonia Splendens; 1 Summer Flowering Hyucinth , 1 Double Pearl 
Tuberose; 3 Butterfly Gladiolus; 2 Hybrid Gladiolus ; 2 Montbretias; 
2 Cinnamon Vines ; 3 Hardy Wind Flowers ; 1 New Pedigree Canna 
Cheek worth 25 cents a 
on your first $1 order, alse our 136-page new Illustrated 
Flora] Guide. All theabove for only 260. Orderto-day. 66 
The Conard & JonesCo. 
Wy rowersof‘* Best Roses in America” 
~ Box X Weat Grove, Pa. 


Alyssum, Little Gem 
Carnation, Marguerite 
Forget-me-not, Victoria 

* Hibiscus (rimgon Eye 

‘ Poppy American Flag 

*  Yhlox Drummondii 
Pansies 10 colors mixed 
Nicotiana Sanderae, New 
Heliotrope, Mixed 


STENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices moderate 


MARY M. KITE 


@0@ Lippincett Building, 12th and Filbert Sts., Phie. 


. § Bell, Walnut 52-10 
Telephones : { Keystone Race 70-08 


William S. 
Yarnall 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. 15th Street Philadelphia 


JOSEPH G. FOGG 
Undertakerand Embalmer 


S. W. Cor. Sixteenth and Race Sts. 
Phone, Spruce 44-38-A. PHILADELPHIA 
Suburban orders promptly attended to. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging to the Stockholders “ A ° 
Insurance contingent fund, additional to reserve, excluding 


capital stock 6 5 
Incorporated 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES 
MONEY ON DEPOSIT, returnable on demand, for 
which Interest is allowed. 


The Provident Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. Office, 409 CHESTNUT STREET 


Third month 22, 1865. Charter Perpetual. 


ASSETS, $75 ,429,478.34 
5,037,440.73 


7,505 ,533.56 
And is empowered by law to act as EXECUTOR, 


ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, AS- 
SIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ete. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart fromthe assets of the Company. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS. 


BOXES $5 AND UPWARDS. 


OFFICERS 


ASA 8S. WING, President 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 

JOS. ASHBROOK, V.-Pres. and Mgr. Ins. Dept. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 


DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 

J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Asst. Trust Officer 
SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 

0. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY 
T. WISTAR BROWN 
RICHARD WOOD 
OHAS. HARTSHORNE 
ASA S. WING 


JAMES V. WATSON 
WM. LONGSTRETH 
THOS. SCATTERGOOD 
ROBERT M. JANNEY 
MARRIOTT OC. MORRIS 


FRANK H. TAYLOR 

JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jr. 
JOHN B. MORGAN 

FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGB 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK 
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TO-DAY 


We shall do so much in the years to come, 
But what have we done to-day ? 

We shall give out gold in a princely sum, 
But what did we give to-day ? 

We shall lift the heart and dry the tear, 

We shall plant a hope in the place of fear, 

We shall speak with words of love and cheer, 
But what have we done to-day ? 


We shall be so kind in the after while, 
But what have we been to-day ? 

We shall bring to each lonely life a smile, 
But what have we brought to-day ? 

We shall give to truth a grander birth, 

And to steadfast faith a deeper worth, 

We shall feed the hungering souls of earth, 
But whom have we fed to-day ? 


—Nixon Waterman. 
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PEACE, CONGRESS. 

The National Abritration and Peace 
Congress, which met in Carnegie Hall, 
New York, the 14th to the 17th inst. 
unanimously adopted the following: 

“Wuereas, The nations have become 
interdependent, with common commer- 
cial, industrial, intellectual and moral 
interests, and war in any part of the 
world immediately affects all other parts, 
and undisturbed peace has become the 
necessary condition of the orderly 
progress of human society; and 

“WHEREAS, The Hague Conference of 
1899 made a great and unexpected ad- 
vance toward the establishment of peace 
by the creation of a permanent Court of 
Arbitration; and 

“Wuereas, The said Court of Arbi- 
tration, having adjusted four controver- 
sies, has become a_ well-recognized 
means of settling international disputes, 
though its operation is only voluntary; 
and 

“WHEREAS, More than 4o treaties of 
obligatory arbitration between nations, 
two and two, have been concluded, stip- 
ulating reference to The Hague Court 
for five years of all treaty and judicial 
disputes; and 

“WHereas, Public opinion in favor of 
the pacific settlement of controversies 
has made extraordinary advance since 
the first Hague Conference; and 

“WHEREAS, The States of the Western 
Hemisphere, through the action of the 
Third Pan-American Congress and the 
reorganization of the International 


A FRIENDLY GROCER 
DROPPED A VALUABLE HINT ABOUT COFFEE. 


“For about eight years,’ writes a 
Michigan woman, “I suffered from nery- 
ousness—part of the time down in bed 
with nervous prostration. 

“Sometimes I would get numb and it 
would be almost impossible for me to 
speak for a spell. At others, I would 
have severe bilious attacks, and my heart 
would flutter painfully when I would 
walk fast or sweep. 

“T have taken enough medicine to 
start a small drug store, without any 
benefit. One evening our grocer was 
asking Husband how I was, and he 
urged that I quit coffee and use Postum, 
so he brought home a package, and I 
made it according to directions, and we 
were delighted with it. 

“So we quit coffee altogether and 
used only Postum. I began to get better 
in a month’s time and look like another 
person, the color came back to my 
cheeks, I began to sleep well, my appe- 
tite was good, and I commenced to 
take on flesh and become interested in 
everything about the house. 

“Finally, I was able to do all my own 
work without the least sign of my old 
trouble. I am so thankful for the I#tle 
book, “The Road to Wellville’ Tt has 
done me so much good. I haven’t taken 
medicine of any kind for six months, 
and don’t need any. 

“A friend of ours who did not like 
Postum as she made it, liked mine, and 
when she learned to boil it long enough, 
her’s was as good as mine. It’s easy if 
you follow the directions.” Name given 
by Postum Company, Battle Creek, 
Mich. Read the little book, “The Road 
to Wellville,” in packages. ‘“There’s a 
reason. 
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Bureau of American Republics, have 
reached what is virtually a permanent 
union, destined henceforth to wield a 
mighty influence in behalf of perma- 
nent peace; and 

“WHEREAS, The First Hague Confer- 
ence unanimously recommended to the 
Powers the serious study of the problem 
of reduction of armaments, with. the 
view of relieving the people of the vast 
burdens imposed upon them by rivalry 
of armaments; 

“Resolved, By the National Arbitra- 
tion and Peace Congress, held in New 
York City, April 14 to 17, 1907, com- 
posed of delegates from 36 States, that 
the Government of the United States be 
requested to urge upon the Second 
Hague Conference the formation of a 


more permanent and more comprehen- - 


sive international union to insure effi- 
cient co-operation in the maintenance of 
peace, 

“Resolved, ‘That the governments 
should provide that The Hague Confer- 
ence shall hereafter be permanent, with 
representatives meeting periodically for 
systematic consideration of problems 
constantly arising in the intercourse of 
the nations, and that we invite our Gov- 
ernment to instruct its delegates to 
secure action in this direction. 

“Resolved, ‘That The Hague court 
should be open to all nations. 

“Resolved, That a general treaty of 
arbitration, for ratification by all 
nations, should be drafted by the coming 
conference, providing for the reference 
to The Hague Court of international 
disputes which cannot be adjusted by 
diplomacy. 

“Resolved, That in case of disputes 
arising, which it may not be possible to 
embrace within the terms of an arbi- 
tration convention, the disputing parties, 
before resorting to force, shall always 
invoke the services of an international 
commission, or the mediation of one or 
more friendly Powers. 

“Resolved, That our Government be 
requested to urge upon the coming con- 
ference the adoption of a proposition to 
extend to private property at sea the 
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SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS, 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of 
‘The American Friend” to this column. It will be 
found useful for almost everyone who wishes to adver 
tise. The cost is 5c. per line eachinsertion, Noadver- 
tisement is accepted for less than 25c., Cash with order, 


WANTED—A mother’s helper to assist with 
the care of children and help with sewing. 
HENRIETTA B. ALLEN, 56 E. Main Street, Moores- 
town, N. J 
FOR SALE—A valuable collection of Original 
Signed Documents and Letters by George Fox; 
one with full signature. For particulars, apply 
to JamrEs BACKHOUSE, Daleside, Scarborough, 
England. 


ELIZABETH HADDON—Wanted to purchase 
or examine—Original records relating to Eliza- 
beth (Haddon) Estaugh—Colonial Founder of 
Haddonfield, New Jersey. Unpublished MSS., 
Diaries, Letters, Heirlooms, Legends, Ete.. 
throwing light on her Life History and Ances- 
try, also on that of John Haddon and his grand- 
son Ebenezer Hopkins and of John Estaugh, 
are needed in the preparation of her Biography. 
SAMUEL N. RHOADS, 210 S. 7th St., Phila., Pa. 


WANTED—To head the boys’ disciplinary de- 
partment at Westtown Boarding School, a 
teacher who has had successful experience in 
that line, or a well-educated man with executive 
business training. The position will be one of 
the most important in the school; it can be asso- 
ciated with Gymnastics or some scientific or lit- 
erary classes, and will naturally lead, in course 
of time, to full teaching work. Apply to Wm. F. 
WICKERSHAM, Westtown, Pa. 


same immunity from capture in war, as 
now shelters private property on land. 
“Resolved, That the time has arrived 


(Continued on page 271.) 
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“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 


Vou. XIV. 


PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 25, 1907. 


No. 17 


THE TURNING POINT IN FRIENDS’ 
MISSIONARY WORK. 


We have asked a few persons, deeply interested in 
the problems of foreign missions, to discuss the 
Proposed Plan to unite all our missionary work 
under one central board, and their articles appear in 
our issue of this week. It is interesting to find that 
they all unite in approving the Plan, and that, though 
representing widely separated sections of the country, 
they all feel the importance of this step toward union. 

It is beyond question that we have now come 
to a turning point in our missionary endeavors, 
and the next step is a momentous one. There was a 
time, once, when foreign missionary work was a mat- 
ter of individual concern. It was initiated among 
us by prophetic spirits, who had stirrings of heart 
and openings of vision for needy souls in remote 
lands. Little by little, yearly meetings took up, in 
their corporate capacity, the work, which at first 
rested on the heart of a very few, and the interest in 
the work increased in proportion as the responsibility 
for it was shared, until American Friends now have 
missionary stations in ten different countries. 


As the field has been widening, the whole character 
of the foreign work has been changing. At first, the 
missionary’s task was a quite simple one—he went 
out, in the love of the Gospel, to tell the heathen of 
salvation through Christ, and to turn them from 
idolatry to the one true God. The mission station 
was almost wholly a preaching station, and the main 
need was a man or woman who could make the 
natives of the various countries hear the Gospel 
persuasively in their own tongue. We have long 
ago passed that simple stage. We have awakened to 
the discovery that Christ did, and does, speak to the 
whole man; and we now know that the task of freeing 
a person from heathendom is a great and many-sided 


|. ‘task. 


The efficient mission station to-day deals with 
every aspect of the native’s life. It is equipped with 
all the necessary medical and surgical appliances for 
saving life, for curing the body, and for relieving 
pain. The Christian doctor, with trained mind and 
trained hand, is there as well as the preacher, and all 
the poor sufferers of the region find in the hospital 


and dispensary a love and a care, which give them a 
practical revelation of the new spirit which Christ 
introduced. This care for the body, this skillful 
treatment of the ills of the flesh, is in every country 
the quickest way of approach to the heart of the 
sufferer, and, in the future, every mission station will 
have its medical staff. 

We have also learned that the inhabitants of mis- 
sionary countries are like our own children at home. 
They can be made morally and religiously safe only 
as they are educated. It is not enough to expel a 
false view of life; a new view must be inculeated and 
made to prevail. The mind must be trained and 
adjusted to a new ideal of life, and to new social 
conditions. Among the backward and undeveloped 
races there must be thorough and systematic indus- 
trial training to fit the natives for a more adequate 
method of life, and to develop thereby their personal 
capacity. Jf we undertake the missionary task at 
all, we must undertake to make the most that can be 
made out of the people whom we endeavor to help. 
The gospel of salvation must include the making of 
new men out of old races. 

Now, all this complexity of missionary effort 
means that the foreign work cannot be done by 
individual initiative, nor, indeed, in any unorganized 
fashion. It calls for the concentrated wisdom of the 
whole church. It means, too, that we must focus 
our forces and perfect the work at a few places, 
rather than spread our energies loosely over many 
fields. 


great centers of transformation ; such, for instance, as 


We have means and power to form a few 


have already been begun in Palestine and Japan. 
But the united church should be behind the whole 
work. The committee appointed by the Richmond 
Conference, last autumn, has drafted a Plan to make 
this united effort possible. This committee is not 
ready to have its ‘‘Constitution” published yet, but 
we give a summary of it to enable our readers to 
follow the papers intelligently, and we, ourselves, 


heartily approve the Proposed Plan. Dewi 
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ANOTHER SWEEPING DECISION AGAINST 
THE SALOON. 


The courts of Indiana have just rendered another 
decision against the licensed saloon, which is more 
far-reaching in its scope even than that rendered two 
months ago by Judge Artman. The decision to 
which we refer was rendered on the 13th inst. by 
Judge Iva W. Christian, in the Cireuit Court of 
Hamilton County. The decision was rendered on an 
affidavit alleging that Edward L. Sopher was main- 
taining a public nuisance in conducting a licensed 
saloon. ‘The case against the saloon was managed by 
C. E. Newlin, who employed Doan and Orbison, the 
attorneys in the case decided by Judge Artman. 

The issue was squarely presented before the Court 
as to whether the mere keeping and maintaining a 
place, where intoxicating liquors are sold at retail, 
to be drunk as a beverage on the premises, is a public 
nuisance at common law. The attorneys against the 
saloon maintained that the business itself, of liquor 
selling for beverage purposes, is inherently bad; and 
is destructive of public morals, public safety, public 
peace, and public health, and is, therefore, per se a 
public nuisance. The Judge fully sustained this 
contention, and his position is summed up at the 
end of his decision in the following words: 

“Therefore, if the Constitution of the State of Indiana 
guarantees to the people their peace, their safety, their well- 
being, as it does in Section 1, Article I, of the Bill of Rights, 
it impliedly denies the right to the Legislature to pass any law 
which would injuriously affect the peace, safety and well-being 
of the people. And if the business of selling intoxicating 
liquors at retail is dangerous to and destructive of the peace, 
the safety, and the well-being of the people, as the long line 
of adjudged cases, already cited, have found, it clearly follows 
that a law creating and not restricting the right to engage in 
such business is antagonistic to Article I, Section t, of the 
Constitution, and therefore unconstitutional.” 

This decision means that any saloon now under a 
license can be closed by criminal suit, which puts a 
mighty weapon into the hands of the opponent of the 
saloon, and everybody will wait with intense interest 
to see if Judge Christian’s decision will be sustained 
by the higher courts. R. M. J. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


Death has removed two Friends, who have for 
many years been rendering wide and varied service 
to the Church and to the world at large—Thomas 
Scattergood, Philadelphia, and William L. Pyle, 
Indianapolis. Thomas Scattergood died suddenly in 
Naples, having just reached Italy, after an extended 
trip through Egypt and Palestine. He was a devoted 
Friend, a liberal giver, a hospitable entertainer of 


' under another, and so on. 


| be employed, who can give his entire time to foreign ‘ 


eee. Fujoads, a public-spirited citizen, and a 


[Fourth monty 4 


manager of a number of philanthropic and eduea- 
tional institutions, including Haverford and Bryn | 
Mawr Colleges. 

Wm. L. Pyle was a pillar of the Chureh in Western | 
Yearly Meeting, a Friend of large experience, wise | 
judgment, breadth of view and true spirituality. 
He was endowed with a great gift as Elder in the | 
Church, and he has left a large void, which no one 
at present can fill. 


The time for holding Kansas Yearly Meeting has 
been changed from Sixth-day, Tenth month 11th, to 


Tenth month 4th, for this year, to avoid conflicting 
with the time of holding the Five Years’ Meeting, | 
which convenes Tenth month 15th. 


SYMPOSIUM ON PLAN FOR PROPOSED ~ 
MISSIONARY UNION. | 


BY ROBERT E. PRETLOW, EDGAR H. STRANAHAN, 


FRANCIS A. WRIGHT, ELI REECE, AND 


ELBERT RUSSELL, 


| The following discussion is based upon a scheme | 


drawn up by a committee appointed by the Mis-— | 
sionary Conference, held at Richmond, Ind., Tenth — 
month, last. It proposes that a representative board — 
be appointed. (1st) to have a general oversight of — 
the foreign missionary work of the several yearly | 
meetings represented in the board where such has not 
been transferred to it; (2d) to enter new mission fields 
under certain conditions; and (3d) to control such 
mission work as any yearly meeting may see fit to | 
transfer to it; also work now under independent | 
Friends’ missionary boards may be so transferred. 
This board is to be the sole agency of the various — | 
yearly meetings for the administration and control 
of all their foreign mission work. It is to be a 
Bureau of Information, is to examine and appoint | 
candidates, allowing the yearly meeting boards the © 
privilege, if they so elect, of selecting their own 
fields and nominating their own missionaries. Ample 
provisions are made for collecting and distributing 
funds. Administrative committees are to be 
appointed for each country where missions are 
carried on, all the missions in a country to be under 
the same administrative committee, e. g. those in~ 
Syria will be under one committee, those in Japan 
A committee for educat- — 
ing Friends at home and fostering missionary — 
interest is provided for, and a general secretary is to 


+s Sey 


missionary work, to carry on correspondence, gather 
statistics, aid yearly meeting boards in collecting 
funds, ete. He is to have as many assistants as are — 
needed to do the work efficiently. The plan is tenta- — 
tive, and may be altered.—Ed. ] : 
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No period of years since the death of the early 
‘giants of Quakerism has been so momentous to the 
Society of I'riends as the first decade of the twentieth 
century. Whether it is fit to survive, whether it is 
able to so adapt itself to present day conditions as to 
reap and garner the fruits of the sowing of an earlier 


| time, or whether it shall be set aside as an instrument 


once useful, but now outworn, are questions that are 
pressing, rapidly toward a decision. After the pass- 
ing of the first great group of leaders the Friends 
settled down, like Israel after the death of Joshua, 
into a condition of individuality gone to seed, where 
every man did that which was right in his own eyes, 


| without much reference to what any one else was 


doing. The natural result was that so far as real 
ageressive effort was concerned the sum total was 
microscopically near the zero point. Like - Israel, 
also, while the Friends, in a way and to some degree, 
held their own territory, their fertile fields became the 
favorite foraging grounds of their more aggressive 
neighbors. 

However ideal this period ought to have been in 


} theory, in fact it was a dreary peridd of large losses 


and meagre fruits. Israel’s real progress, national, 
material, and spiritual, began when the people became 
_willing to surrender some measure of personal priv- 
ilege for public ends, and a prophet was found great 
‘enough to crystalize that spirit into co-operative 
organization. 
We have experienced the same evils and felt the 
same needs. The same high spirit, too, has been 
working among us, and the first great step (a neces- 


sary, but incomplete one) taken under its impulse 


was the adoption of a uniform discipline with its 
creation of a central unified organization. The pro- 
posed unification of our missionary activities is 
another long and encouraging step in the line of 
brotherly co-operation in aggressive effort for the 
sake of increased efficiency. 
The spectacle of a church with a total membership 
of less than 100,000 having its foreign mission work 
divided among 16 distinct and independent boards is 


. surprising enough upon the face of it. The inevitable 


waste of means and energy, and the necessary lack of 
any general and coherent policy under such a system 
cannot fail to impress the most superficial observer. 

- But the situation is further complicated by the 
fact that sometimes two or more boards are operating 
‘in the same foreign field. The divided responsibility 


7 and conflict of authority in such cases cannot fail to 


be detrimental to the work. On the other hand, that 
two or three, or more boards seek to draw their sup- 
| port from the same or overlapping fields is the fruit- 


f ful cause of friction and jealousy in the home church. 


_ The proposed plan would seem to promise solution 
‘for the most obvious defects of our present system. 


‘|itt certainly is in line with the methods that have 


wrought the greatest advancement in other depart- 
ments of the world’s work. 

The writer has heard but three objections seriously 
urged against the change. 

First. That it would lessen the local interest in 


Ny 


1 


the particular field which that locality is now sup- 
porting. Of course, when the members of a yearly 
ineeting become partners in all the missionary work 
of the church, their sympathies and interest are not 
likely to be narrowed to a particular field, as they 
now, unfortunately, too often are. The widening 
knowledge of what the united church is doing, that a 
wise administration of the proposed plan would likely 
produce, cannot fail to strengthen the missionary 
spirit so that the work in every field would be 
fortified rather than weakened. Furthermore, a 
large degree of personal responsibility for particular 
fields—quite as much as now exists with the large 
majority of the membership—is still left in the hands 
of the yearly meetings. 

Second. The work of the yearly meetings would 
lose their identity. To some extent this would, 
undoubtedly, be true, as the scheme succeeds, and 
the whole becomes visibly greater than any part. 
But what are foreign missions organized for? To 
bring honor to a yearly meeting, and credit to the 
members of the board who manage its affairs, or to 
extend the borders of the kingdom of Christ? To 
merely state this question is quite sufficient answer to 
that objection. 

Third. The danger of a burden of expense being 
sent down by quota from the five years’ meeting to the 
yearly meetings. The financial nerve is very sensi- 
tive, and especially so when it comes to assessments. 
Assessed expenses are hard to raise, and an increase 
of them is to be wisely guarded against. A careful 
reading of the proposed plan side by side with See. 1, 
Chapter IV, Part IV, of the Constitution and Disci- 
pline, reveals no item of expense not already author- 
ized under the present order of things. In fact, it is 
expressly stated in the Discipline that “The expense 
of the administration of the Board, not otherwise 
provided for, shall be apportioned to the several 
yearly meetings uniting in the work of the Board, 
according to the number of their members, and each 
yearly meeting shall raise its quota thereof in such 
manner as it may choose.” 

Article X, of the Proposed Plan, provides, “The 
administrative expenses of the American Friends’ 
Board of Foreign Missions shall be paid from the 
general fund,” no part of which fund is directed 
down in the form of a quota, either by the five years’ 
meeting or by the Missionary Board. Thus, instead 
of increasing the amount apportioned among the 
various yearly meetings, the Proposed Plan actually 
diminishes it, so that no yearly meeting can be 
assessed for missionary funds unless it voluntarily 
assesses itself. 

No one can forecast all the details of the operation 
of the new plan. They will have to be worked out 
through experience, under the guidance of the Spirit. 

Three things, however, will be necessary on the 
part of us all to any real and satisfactory progress: 

A supreme desire for the widening of Christ’s 
kingdom. : 

_A willingness to yield our own prejudices and pet 
projects for the common good. 
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A spirit of faith and confidence in each other. 
No Christian work can prosper in an atmosphere 


of selfish obstinacy, or of mutual suspicion and | 


distrust. 
Rosert E. Preriow. 


Every one that has thought at all seriously on the 
subject of foreign missionary work among Friends in 
America is of the opinion that the present system of 
multiplied and multiplying boards is not ideal, to say 
the least. Every one that is actively interested in 
even a single board’s work is well aware that the 
present condition, which is totally lacking in forces 
that co-ordinate, but prolific in means that antag- 
onize, is one that must be improved or be superseded 
by another. 

Under the present order or chaos as regards the 
inter-relations of boards, many undesirable features 
are constantly developing. There is now absolutely 
no agreement between boards (with possibly one 
exception) as to what shall be the attitude of each 
towards any home field considered as a source from 
which funds may be obtained. All localities are 
equally open to the solicitor of any board that may 
wish to enter them. A supreme love for one’s own 
work, a lack of information as to the needs of other 
work, and, sad to say, in some few cases a disregard 
of the financial demands being made upon localities 
at certain times have conspired to make for the very 
opposite from co-operation. Men and women of fine 


missionary judgment are being almost forced into | 


jealousy, bitterness, or even craftiness in zealous, 
legitimate efforts to provide for the maintenance and 
enlargement of certain stations. One group belongs 
to the board whose work has become especially 
precious to them because of years of closest intimacy ; 
the other belongs to the board whose work is dear to 
them because they have given it birth and have cared 
for it through many vicissitudes. Each group is to 
be commended for its zeal, but the fact is only made 
more prominent as the zeal increases, that the groups 
constitute two distinct units absolutely separate, and 
in some cases even antagonistic. Now using consid- 
erable energy as friction, they would, under more 
favorable conditions, be expending it in the har- 
monious furtherance of the one cause that is common 
to both. 

The missionary forces of the various yearly meet- 
ings surely recognize this friction as a stern reality, 
and certainly will consider no plan of union as 
tenable that does not contemplate within its scope the 
annihilation of this undesirable discord. 

There is another factor of tremendous importance 
in the present consideration. Most of our numerous 
boards are composed of many members. A large 
number of individuals have consequently gained a 
considerable store of valuable information concerning 
the inner workings of missionary practices. This 


knowledge should not be lost by the placing of our | 


whole missionary enterprise in the hands of a very 
few, but must be conserved for future years. Vital 
problems, such as come all too frequently to every 


_ whereby this knowledge, born of experience, will be 
| within easy reach of the needs. 


_ mission work. oe this case, it is true, it has assumed 


_ set before us a splendid example in this regard. 


| any degree of union that may be desired. Either of © 


board, will need, for their best ae this wide 
spread practical knowledge. The highest type of a | 
plan for union will therefore embrace a method | 


Again, in accordance with the working of Quaker, 
polity, a strong individuality has developed in our: 


the form of community individualism, if there be_ 
such a state. It is an individualism with mission J 
boards as the integral part. Each board with its par- | 
ticular field has used its own metheds, met itsneedsin 9 
its own way, and now feels that its knowledge of its | 
station and its successful management of its own 
work have entitled it to a continued share in its © 
progress. The feeling is is not to be laughed out of 
court, neither can it be attributed to an over-estima-_ 
tion of a single group’s ability. This solicitude for | 
the future welfare of a particular station is the out- 
growth of an intense interest, instilled through a 
long period of increasing knowledge, and of tlie fact 
that the possessors of it feel that the work is to some 
extent the workmanship of their own hands. This | 
sense of proprietorship is a mighty element in any 
movement and must not be denied “its rightful place — 
in any new plan that hopes to be effective. | 
From the above it is seen that the writer holds” 
three things, at least, to be necessarily embraced in 
a plan of union of our missionary forces: ‘ 
First, the removal of all friction between boards. | 
Second, the conserving of the experience and know- | 
ledge of the lar ge number of individuals now assist- 
ing in our mission work. Third, the widening of the § 
sense of proprietorship, until all Friends shall deem @ 
all Friends’ mission work as their own. q 
The question yet remaining is, will the plan off 
union submitted by the Richmond ] Missionary Con-_ 
ference meet these requirements as above? It is | 
hardly to be expected that all of the missionary prob- § 
lems that have accumulated through a half century 
are to be solved by the deliberations of a single con-_ 
ference, however wise its members may be. It is | 
only in keeping with the movements of history ‘an | 
maintain that concessions must be granted and com- | 
promises be made, in order to bring about the best | 
and most far-reaching results. The Conference itself 


union, as proposed, is not designed to be a complete 
code of rules for the regulation of all the various | 
phases of the complex work of missions. Recom- § 
mendation 2 of the propositions specifically sets forth 9 
the need of further legislation as to matters of 
organization, ete., and the method by which this is | 
to be brought about. The plans are only basic for the 
details that are to be determined otherwise. | 
Now as to the effectiveness of the proposed plan for 
union. First, it is not to be denied that it provides 
a basis for union that is flexible enough to permit of 


Besides, it is to be borne in mind that the plan te 


the two extremes of a loose federation, or the absolute 
absorption of all the boards into one, may be accom- | 
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modated under this plan. There is no doubt in my 
mind but that the plan is sufficient as a basis of union, 
in which friction may be removed. Second, the plan 
might at first sight appear to negative every notion 
of holding for the future the large number of Friends 
now directly concerned in the administrative affairs 
of our work. It may seem to look forward to a 
single, comparatively small board drawn from a lim- 
ited territory. But while it might stimulate the idea 
of such centralization, it surely does not demand 
such. 


It is difficult to imagine that the persons of fine 
missionary acumen, who will certainly constitute the 
body to which will be left the subject of administra- 
tion methods, will even consider the idea of such a 
centralization. Even should the American Friends’ 
Board, as newly constituted, unite on the plan of 
absorption of all the boards into one (an impossible 
thought) it is not likely that the democratic yearly 
meetings would tolerate it. For one, | am convinced 
that the administrative work must be parceled 
amongst a number of sub-boards or committees, in 
such a way as to insure the greatest efficiency and at 
the same time to maintain unity and harmony. This 
I believe to be possible under the provisions of the 
new plan and to be in keeping with its spirit. 

Third, the matter of the sense of proprietorship is 
largely, if not entirely, dependent on a wide know- 
ledge of a field and the possibility of having some 
part in the formation and execution of the plans per- 
taining to that field. Both of these are more than 
encouraged by the proposed plan. The wide dis- 
semination of information concerning our work and 
workers is a fundamental portion of the plan. The 
plan seems to me to embrace possibilities for the 
introduction of even more persons into our missionary 
forces, and that, too, without complicating the course 
of procedure or multiplying unduly our machinery. 

I think that the present plan of union is of itself 
inadequate for even the present needs, but do believe 
it is sufficient as a basis upon which a broader plan 
may be constructed. With the plan I am therefore 
pleased, believing that the American Friends’ Board 
will be able to complete the steps necessary to provide 
a system of government for mission work that will 
be a mighty stimulation to all our missionary inter- 
ests by uniting the forces and perfecting the methods 
of action. 

Enear H. SrranaHan. 


What is known as the plan of union, described in 
the article itself as “propositions as . . . . a 
basis of the union of all the missionary work of 
American Friends,” was unanimously adopted by the 
conference on the subject held at Richmond, Ind., 
Tenth month 24 and 25, 1906. 

At this conference representatives were present 
from all the American yearly meetings, or their mis- 
sionary boards or associations. The presence and 
actions of these representatives indicated that the 
thought that a closer union of the missionary work 


of: Friends was desirable extended throughout the 
entire Society. 

To carry out the proposition on the lines intended 
by the conference requires that it shall be affirma- 
tively approved by each yearly meeting at its next 
session, in order that the union might be made 
effective at the time of the five years’ meeting. In 
order that the yearly meetings shall act upon it intel- 
higently, it is desirable that Friends should carefully 
and prayerfully consider the matter in advance. The 
fact that this plan did receive the approval of every 
member of the conference, without a dissenting vote, 
certainly entitles it to such a consideration. 

The proposed plan of union, in common with all 
human arrangements, has disadvantages as well as 
advantages. The question which must be decided 
is, will the advantages to the work under the pro- 
posed plan of union outweigh its disadvantages, and 
such advantages as are possessed by the present plan 
of separate control of their missionary work by each 
yearly meeting 4 

The present American Friends’ Board of Foreign 
Missions is composed of members appointed by the 
yearly meetings composing the five years’ meeting. 
It has power, with the approval of two-thirds of its 
members, to “assume control of such missionary 
work, as any yearly meeting may see fit to transfer 
to it.” It may also arrange for the representation on 
the Board of yearly meetings not members of the 
five years’ meeting. 

The proposed plan starts out on the assumption 
that the missionary work of all the yearly meetings 
will be transferred to the Board, as soon as all the 
meetings have had time to approve of the proposition, 
and provides, in Article I, for representation of all 
of the yearly meetings in America on the Board, on 
the same basis as to membership as is now in force 
for the meetings composing the five years’ meeting 
alone. 

The remaining ten articles are simply those nec- 
essary to make this change effective. If the proposed 
change is a good one, and can be accomplished, most 
of the articles proposed, or similar ones, will be nec- 
essary to govern the conduct of the work. 

Article VII, allowing yearly meeting boards the 
privilege, subject to the approval of the Board, of 
selecting their own foreign field and nominating 
their own missionaries, appears to have been inserted 
to overcome the possible opposition of some of those 
whe might be unwilling to surrender entire control 
of the work now under their care. To me this 
article seems superfluous. I believe yearly meetings 
will realize the advantages of one controlling board, 
and will either not avail themselves or soon cease to 
avail themselves of this article, and it will become 
obsolete. 

Article TX, in its present form, appears to me to 
apply solely to yearly meeting boards availing them- 
selves of Article VII, and I think it will also soon 
prove superfluous. 

Article X is a necessary one if yearly meetings 
outside of the five years’ meeting join the Board, and 
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will relieve the five years’ meeting from an obliga- 
tion in regard to the expenses of the A. F. B. of F. 
M., which has been a difticult problem for the finance 
and auditing committees to handle, and a source of 
much dissatisfaction during the last five years. 

The advantages of the proposed union may be 
described in one sentence. The greater power of 
such a board to accomplish results. In union is 
strength; a board representing all the yearly meet- 
ings will have a weight with missionary boards of 
other denominations, in arranging for location of 
missions, or division of missionary territory, ete., 
that our present numerous small boards cannot have. 
It will have power to employ such traveling secre- 
taries or agents as seems desirable either in visiting 
mission fields or in attending yearly meetings, 
explaining the conditions and needs of the work. It 
will be able to make better arrangements for the 
examination and preparation of candidates for mis- 
sionary work than would be possible with our sep- 
arate boards. It can arrange for the mutual 
exchanging of work, or the relieving and assisting of 
each other by missionaries at stations sufliciently 
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near together, which would now be almost imprac- 


ticable, because such stations are controlled by 
entirely independent boards. This power would 
prove of especial advantage in the introduction of new 
workers, as it would allow opportunities for them to 
learn the languages and customs of the people among 
whom they are to work not now available. It will be 
able to make a better distribution of funds and work- 
ers, according to the more pressing needs of the 
various fields, than is possible under our present 
divided system of control. It ean avail itself of the 
services of missionaries on furlough, or other persons 
posted on the work, to arouse enthusiasm and solicit 
contributions anywhere and at any time, without fear 
that in so doing it may trench on the necessary sup- 
port for the work at any point. 

It has unfortunately proven in the past that a con- 
flict seems frequently to arise in regard to the solici- 
tation of funds in various meetings for one mission, 
when these meetings are already in a sense pledged 
to the support of some other mission. This does not 
arise purely from a spirit of jealousy, though it may 
promote such a spirit. While the idea is very 
prevalent that larger funds can be obtained for mis- 
sionary purposes, where meetings are held responsible 
for a particular work, it is very doubtful whether the 
gain, if any, from such responsibility, is not more 
than offset by the repressive influence such a respon- 
sibility exercises on contributions for other fields. 
At any rate, there is no doubt that some missionary 
boards have thought it necessary to interfere to pre- 
vent, as far as possible, solicitation for other work 
than that for which they are responsible. This would 
indicate that the fact of their own meetings being 
responsible for a work is not sufficient to restrain 
their members from contributing to other work, or to 
ensure their furnishing sufficient funds to support 
the work for which their meetings are responsible. 
I believe much larger contributions for missionary 


work can be secured by the plan of soliciting for 
funds for all the work of Friends anywhere. 

Another advantage of the union would be the 
better distribution of funds among the different 
fields. The missionaries at any point see the needs 
of the fields near them. There are probably none of - 
these fields where the work could not be extended, but 
extension cannot be of equal necessity or advisability 
at all of them at the same time. Under the present 
system, the work cannot be extended at any point, 
until the particular board in charge of that work can 
control the necessary funds. Two boards might 
together have enough to start extension at one point, 
but each would have to wait until it had sufficient 
funds before either work could be commenced, and 
possibly there might be a work of pressing necessity 
at some other point for which nothing could be 
done, because the board in charge of it had no surplus 
funds. The conference was informed that it has 
been the experience of other churches having one 
central board that the missionaries themselves -help 
the boards to decide where the work should be 
extended first, when there are pressing ealls for exten- 
sions, only a few of which can be granted. 


Now a word as to the advantages of the proposed 
plan of union. The one which will naturally be first 
vaised is that the meetings now controlling any mis- 
sionary work understand the needs of that work better, 
and are therefore better fitted to carry it on than the 
central board would be. This disadvantage, I believe, 
is more apparent than real. These boards themselves 
are subject to change by their own yearly meetings. 
If a committee appointed by New England Yearly 
Meeting can successfully manage a mission in 
Palestine, 5,000 or 6,000 miles away, why could not 
a similar committee appointed by New York Yearly 
Meeting, less than 200 miles farther away, do the 
same? If committees in Oregon and Kansas and 
California, separated by over 1,000 miles from each 
other, can successfully manage separate work in 
Alaska, at different points, why could not a board in 
Indiana do the same ? 

Of course it may take a little time for the new 
board to learn the necessities of all the different loca- 
tions, but, as indicated above, it would probably have 
better opportunities to ascertain these through its 
traveling secretary than the present boards have, and 
there should be nothing to prevent its having the 
counsel and assistance of the present boards as long as 
same might be necessary. 

The greatest obstacle to the proposed union, I 
believe, will be in. the unwillingness of some of the 
yearly meetings, or their boards, to give up control 
of the work which has been under their care, which 
they almost regard as their own work. Should they 
consider it their own work, or the Lord’s work? If 
it is truly the Lord’s work then the only point they 
should consider is, what does the Lord want done in 
the matter? Unless they are satisfied that they can 
carry on His work more effectively than such a 
central board could, they will be placing their own 
preferences above the interests of the work they claim 
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iW 3 are eS for tthe eat if ee are 5 eneniaeeh to 
transfer it to the central board. 


I apprehend this question should be settled on the 

broad basis of the best interests of all missionary 
“work conducted or controlled by Friends in America. 
“If Friends are convinced that a Union is desirable, 
‘either on the lines proposed or on some other lines, 
then I do not believe any one yearly meeting would 
“hold back, simply from a selfish desire to retain 
‘control of what they have heretofore regarded as their 
‘own special work. 
- The feasibility of having all the mission work of 
_ Friends in America placed under the care of one 
_ eommittee is, [ think, proven by the success which has 
| attended, for over a third of a century, the joint 
control of work among the Indians by a committee 
appointed by all the yearly meetings. 

In the earlier portion of this period very grave 
| responsibilities were thrown upon this committee, and 
| it required much tact and good judgment on its 
part to successfully meet the various issues as they 
| arose. I do not suppose there is a single person who 
| does not believe that the Indian work of Friends 
‘has been more successful, under this joint manage- 
ment, than it could possibly have been if each yearly 
meeting had retained separate control of one or more 
“missions. 

- It has been my privilege to have been a member of 
the missionary board of my own yearly meeting dur- 
ing the greater portion of the past 16 years, and to 
have been a member of the American Friends’ Board 
} of Foreign Missions since its inception. My experi- 
| ence on these boards has convinced me that such a 
“union as proposed is very desirable. 

While, as stated above, it was the hope of the con- 
ference that every yearly meeting would be prepared 
for such a union in October, 1907, with which hope 
I heartily unite, it will not necessarily follow that 
the plan must be abandoned, even if some of the 
. year ly meetings may not see their way to unite in it 
at this time. Francis A. Wrraut. 


1 a 


- The Missionary Conference, which met last 
} autumn at Richmond, Ind., was one of the repeated 
} eries of a divided church for a ‘restored unity. 

It is not simply fashionable to talk about unity— 
the needs of the case demand it. 

Our question is the universal one—‘‘How shall we 
unite?’ “What shall form the basis of union?’ We 
} will probably all agree that a close centralization is 
‘the most powerful, the most expeditious and the most 
‘economical organization possible, provided the center 
‘is sound and strong. But centralization must be 
“made exceedingly flexible if the Quaker spirit, which 
thas long ago cast off its ropes and bands, is to work 
‘freely and frictionless. We must remember, how- 
| ever, that our independence must come through the 
‘proper observance of the law of dependence. 

Quakers live in the same world that other Chris- 
‘tians live in, and/are subject to the same laws of 
“spirit, ethics and economy. 
| The greatest and most common blunder of Quaker- 


ett ig that we try to work ideal plans without ideal 
people or ideal circumstances with which to work 
them; and this more than anything else accounts for 
the smallness of our numbers and the awful failure 
we have made to stamp the Quaker personality upon 
all phases of the religious, social and civic life of the 
nations, rather than on packages of a peculiar brand 
of breakfast food. It is far more important that the 
command of Jesus should be obeyed than that any 
peculiar theory should be maintained, for the kernel 
of all religious theories should be obedience and 
should be permeated with the spirit of the ‘Great 
Commission.” 

The proposition to unite the work of all the 
Friends’ mission boards of America under one head 
is a test of the cohesiveness of Quakerism. If it will 
not stand the test it is time we know it, and, if it 
does, we can thank God and go ahead. My readers 
will no doubt see before they get through how that 
which I have already written bears on the proposed 
constitution and by-laws, which, I take for granted, 
they have all read. 


There is probably no living Quaker who would 
have given us a better draft than James Carey, 
Jr., has done. It shows skill and insight and carries 
the marks of a Christian business man. I have but 
one criticism, and that is what he ealls the adminis- 
trative or field committees. I am very sure that this 
feature is not according to James Carey’s best busi- 
ness judgment for carrying on a great business enter- 
prise, but siuply a compromise, for fear that some 
would not follow willingly if we start with a full- 
fledged central board with executive power. 

My belief is that the proposed plan would take us 
by a very indirect way, beset with entanglements, 
when there is an air-line route by which danger and 
expense will be reduced to the minimum. My reasons 
for this conclusion are these: (1) There is a very 
simple law of centralization, one phase of which is 
there must be a central head with authority. If the 
administrative committee has no authority then the law 
of centralization is violated. If it has not authority 
and is only advisory, then the yearly meeting boards 
are the ones to advise, and not a new committee. 

(2) These administrative or field committees are 
each to be composed of members of the boards of two 
or more yearly meetings. Now, suppose North Caro- 
lina and Baltimore are associated as the committee 
for the “Spanish-speaking countries.”” This committee 
should meet at least once each month. This is utterly 
impracticable, for the distance is too great. 

(3) Some yearly meeting boards must surrender 
work which they have carried long, and see that work 
go under the advisory eare of those who know very 
little about that particular field. Take for illustra- 
tion New York, Indiana and North Carolina. 
Each have work among Spanish-speaking people. 
Now, no two of these can be associated together 
as an administrative committee on account of 
their remoteness from each other. Hence, if 
it is delegated to North Carolina and Baltimore, will 
New York and Maryland surrender their work grace- 
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fully and see those who are far less competent to 
advise (on account of less experience in that field) 


put in their stead? I fear not; and yet this awkward | 


position will confront almost every yearly meeting 
board. 

(4) The duties outlined for the administrative 
committee will conflict with the advisory functions 
which would naturally fall to the yearly meeting 
boards (see Sec. 6, Nos. 4, 6, 8). 

(5) A great many among the best of our business 
men have never been reached for missions, because 
we have shown so little judgment in business manage- 
ment. They wanted to help along in the work, but 


the poor business methods used by the average board | 


silences their conviction. This is the greatest enter- 


prise ever undertaken by man, and it must be put on | 


a basis that will appeal to men who are sensitive to 
the law of expedients. 


These administrative committees must be formed | 


from the Central Executive Committee. 

Now, my belief is that it would be far better to 
leave out the administrative committee entirely. Let 
us look at it from this viewpoint: Suppose that 15 of 
the best qualified (spiritually and intellectually) 
Friends within a radius of 100 miles of Indianapolis, 
with 2 such men as James Carey, Jr., or Absalom 
Rosenberger, or J. J. Mills, as secretaries (and men 
of this type we must have), could any yearly meeting 
suffer by putting its work into such hands? North 
Carolina is ready to make her deposit of the work in 
Cuba to this central board, for then she will belong 
to the world field, and she can hear the ery of all and 
her heart will open wide and then her purse-string 
will loosen. 

I am sure no central board would dare, or even 
desire to assume the care of a field, without freely and 
fully advising, for a long time, with the board that 
has had it under its management. It may not be 
advisable for this central committee to take over all 
work at once; but gradually, as they may gain a thor- 
ough knowledge of the field. It may take a long 
time for New England to make her transfer, but we 
should remember that most boards follow the advice 
of missionaries, regarding the work on the field. 

Let the yearly meeting boards still advise the 
central board and co-operate in every way. If it 
takes three or five, or ten years to complete the trans- 
fer of the work to the central board, one may not be 
at all surprised. 

Some have the impression that all the members of 
this central board must be selected from Indiana and 
Western yearly meetings. There are two secretaries 
and very likely two editors of a missionary maga- 
zine, who will probably be selected from other 
yearly meetings. These should be members of this 
board, and, from the very nature of the case, would 
be its most influential members, so there is no good 
ground for fear lest these two yearly meetings shall 
dominate the policy of the Board. 

You will notice that what I have called the Central 
Board is the same as the American Friends’ Board. 
Tt is to be hoped that the plan of electing the members 


of the board may be so arranged that each yearly 


| it now exists, will be the responsible body back of the 


| but I ean see no way out if we propose to do the great 


| remain as we are and live in harmony of spirit. 


meeting may have an even chance in selecting the 
several members of the board. It may be the best 
plan to leave it to this A. F. B. F. M., appointed 
by the several yearly meetings to select this central 
board, which would then be called the Central . | 
Executive Board. By this plan, the present instruc- 
tion of the Discipline would not be violated. The 
coming five years’ meeting can give power to the 
A. F. B. F. M. to carry its work on through the 7 
Executive Board as outlined above, while the board, as 


movement. These members of the board who are 
also members of the boards in the different yearly 
meetings will form a tie between the yearly meetings 
and this central board, which is a feature we must 
surely maintain. 

I have put in days and weeks and months in study- 
ing this problem, trying to find another way that will 
meet our need without this Central Executive Board, 


work as quickly and as expeditiously as God demands. 
If we are not going to centralize in reality, let’s 


Ext Reece. 


The proposed union of Friends’ foreign missionary — 
work marks a new era in our history. Heretofore | 
foreign missionary work has been chiefly the concern 
of individuals or the task of auxiliary organizations | 
among us. Now it is becoming a prominent part of @ 
the work of our Society as an organization—a con- ~ 
cern of all Friends. 

Our present arrangements for conducting mission- 
ary work are the result of the long period of develop- 
ment, which produced the foreign missionary interest 
and built up the various agencies that now carry on — 
the work. The proposed union is an effort to _ 
eliminate the wastes, complications, and conflicts of 
our present lack of system. The larger problems 
that the proposed plan seeks to solve are three. ‘| 

First. To secure more effective and intelligent § 
supervision of the whole work. Each yearly meeting 
board by itself can not afford to employ secretaries 
or superintendents to give their whole time to the 
work, make thorough and comprehensive studies of 
the field, visit the mission stations regularly, and — 
keep the members of the yearly meeting informed as _ 
to the needs and opportunities of the mission. All i 
the yearly meetings acting together can, however, _ 
afford one or two such agents, without using for that | 
purpose too large a percentage of its available mis-— 
sionary funds. 

Secondly. To simplify the machinery of admin- — 
istration. Often two or more yearly meetings are at— 
work in the same field. They. maintain separate § 
boards of management, printing presses, schools and 
other equipment. In such cases, one managing | 
board could do the work for the whole field. An 
interchange of workers in such a field is often” 
desirable, but with two boards it is often a matter of 
long correspondence and delay. An agent sent to @ 


before the conference. 
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look after the work of one yearly meeting could, 
without much additional expense, look after the 
work of the other on the same tour. One secretary 
could attend to the work of both with little more than 
half the expense. But if such an arrangement is 
desirable from the point of view of economy and 
effectiveness of administration for a single field like 
the Spanish-speaking countries, the same considera- 
tions, in only a slightly less degree, make a union of 
all the work desirable. 

Thirdly. To avoid competition in seeking funds 
for the support of the work. The overlapping of 
missionary interests among us has led to unseemly 


rivalry between our missionary boards and jeopard- | 


ized the success of the work. The Friends’ African 
Industrial Mission Board, composed of members 
appointed by various yearly meetings, duplicates, to 
a largeextent, the home field and organization of the 
American Friends Board of Foreign Missions. The 
latter undertook the administration of the Cuban 
work to prevent the formation of another such inter- 
yearly meeting board. Each of these boards must 
have funds to carry on its work, and by its constitu- 
tion has the right to solicit support of the members of 
its constituent yearly meetings. But this makes 
them competitors for missionary funds with each 
other and with the local yearly meeting board of 
every yearly meeting that is carrying on missionary 
work of its own. Such a condition becomes intoler- 
able. Each of these boards must plan its work and 
send out its missionaries in advance. ‘The mission- 
aries must not be left in a foreign country, often 
among a hostile people, without funds. Cases are 
not unknown in which missionaries have become 
invalids for life from trying to live on an insufficient 
diet while the remittances failed to come, because the 
board at home could not raise money. For it is easily 
possible that the usual contributions to one board may 
fall short $1,000 a year, because interesting speakers 
or good solicitors for another board have canvassed 
the home field first, and secured unusually large con- 
tributions from persons who had been accustomed to 
contribute to the work of the former board. Now it 
is evident that the system that makes so much uncer- 
tainty in the income of the various boards is wrong, 
rather than the boards who are victims of it. There 


is, apparently, enough money for all, but the work 
cannot be rightly carried on until these fluctuations 


in its distribution can be prevented. : 

These are the conditions that led to the Missionary 
Conference, at Richmond, last fall. Two plans to 
solve these problems were considered by the confer- 
ence. One provided for a federation of the organiza- 


tions now doing foreign missionary work, allowing 
each to continue in control of its work, but putting 


all under the supervision of the American Friends’ 
Board, which should exercise only advisory powers, 


acting as a bureau of information and an instrument 


for promoting greater interest and uniformity in the 
work. After thorough discussion it was seen that 
this plan did not solve the problems which were 
There is no yearly .meeting 


‘meet only at the call of the overseers. 


| strong enough to take over the Cuban Mission or the 


African Industrial Mission and support it in addi- 
tion to the work for which it is already solely respon- 
sible. Unless this could be done, the disturbing 
competition between the various boards would go on. 
Neither would such a federation obviate the unneces- 
sary machinery where two or more yearly meetings 
are at work in a single field, as in Mexico, 

Consequently, the other plan, which provides for 
putting the actual administration of all the work in 
the hands of a single board, was adopted. To all those 
present at the conference and to me, after considering 
it some six months, the plan of union seems the 
inevitable outcome of our present situation, and gives 
promise of a period of aggressive missionary work 
for the ever-wider spreading of the kingdom of the 
Saviour of the world. 

ELBERT RUSSELL. 


PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING. 

Friends of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting met in 
their annual assembly last week for the two hun- 
dred and twenty-sixth time. The sittings were well 
attended by both older and younger, and the interest 
manifested by the latter was.very encouraging. 
About 75 representatives were appointed by the 
men from the different quarterly meetings, everyone 
being present when their names were called, except 
two. Both these, being unable to attend, sent word 
to the meeting by a fellow representative, asking to 
be excused. ‘The women Friends also had a very full 
attendance. The sense of duty, when appointed as a 
representative, or on a committee, is very commenda- 
ble among Philadelphia Friends. Men’s and women’s 
meetings hold separate sessions. When a concern 
arises in the mind of a Friend to visit “the other side 
of the house,” messengers are sent across to carry the 
“concern” to the other body, which usually approves 
and appoints a time when the concerned Friend may 
appear. This year one of the women Friends visited 
the men’s meeting with an exhortation for younger 
Friends to be careful in the small duties of life, 
especially those connected with Friendly practice. 

The meeting does not recognize visiting Friends 
from other yearly meetings in any official way. The 
ministers and elders, however, invite worthy visitors 
to sit with them, facing the body of the meeting, and 
any message from them is reverently received. This 
year Johan Marcussen, Denmark; Thomas Davison, 
England; Timothy B. Hussey, Maine; Cyrus Cooper, 
Ohio; David F. White, Joshua Fisher, Abram 
Fisher, and Benjamin Brown, North Carolina, were 
among those who sat with the men. Ida Chamness, 
Towa, and Eliza Varney, Canada, sat with the 
women. 

The discipline was amended, so that in places 
where the membership of a monthly and preparative 
meeting is identical, the preparative meeting may 
hand over its business to the monthly meeting and 
This will 
simplify the work in a number of places, and will 
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probably become operative as soon as their business 
can be adjusted. 

The printed invitation addressed to those outside 
of the Society, who might be interested in Friends’ 
meetings for worship, which was prepared by a group 
of concerned Friends and afterward approved and 
published by the ‘Meeting for Sufferings,” called 
forth expressions of appreciation from many. One 
ot the elderly Friends thought that it was an evidence 
of “the bubbling up of hfe among our younger 
Friends,” and felt it right that older Friends should 
recognize it and rejoice. Another said it evidenced 
a “orowing sentiment favoring a wider outlook.” 
The spirit evidenced by the “invitation” and its 
reception indicate a growth of wider sympathies and 
true Christian fellowship and charity. 


A communication from London Yearly Meeting | 
was referred to a committee, which reported the sub- | 


stance of the message, and the clerk was directed 
to acknowledge the receipt of the communication. It 
has been fifty years since a communication from 
another yearly meeting has been received—1857 
being the date when Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
ceased her correspondence with other yearly meet- 
ings. 

Another evidence of new life among the members 
is the “concern” which has arisen with some of the 
ministers and a number of younger Friends, to visit 
meetings, especially those in country districts and 
smaller places. This quickening claimed the atten- 
tion of the meeting, and many encouraged those with 


such “concerns” to move forward at the bidding of | 


the Master. 

The religious and philanthropic activities of Phil- 
adelphia Friends are carried on by independent 
associations and boards, which hold their annual 
meetings during yearly meeting week in the after- 
noons and evenings at Twelfth Street Meeting House. 
This year the Cuban Committee, the Peace Associa- 
tion, the Friends’ Freedmen’s Association, the For- 
eign Missionary Association, the Temperance Asso- 
ciation, the Friends’ First-day School Association, 
and the Indian Aid Association presented their 
reports, with addresses, papers and discussions. The 
amount and quality of work done by these associa- 
tions index much consecration, a great deal of time 
and money being expended through them for the 
advancement of the cause of truth and the betterment 
of society. Among the speakers from outside the 
associations, who appeared on the programs, were 
Martin G. Brumbaugh, former Commissioner to 
Porto Rico, who spoke at the Cuban Committee 
meeting; William C. Dennis, Assistant Solicitor of 
the State Department at Washington, and Professor 
of, International Law in Washington University, 
who spoke before the Peace meeting; Henry W. 
Frost, of the China Inland Mission, and Ume Tsuda, 
principal of a girls’ school in Tokio, who spoke at the 
Missionary meeting; P. A. Baker, General Superin- 


tendent of the American Anti-Saloon League, who. 


addressed the Temperance meeting, and John R. 


_ mouths of the Nile, or Heliopolis, or On, about six 
_ miles northeast of modern Cairo. 


Cary, Baltimore, who talked to the First-day School 
Association. Beside these, a number of the members 
presented papers and took part in the discussions. 
A visiting Friend, who was present at a number of 
these meetings, said that the conditions under which 
these activities are carried on in Philadelphia favor 
efficiency, since they win their way and survive, 
because they prove themselves worth while. 


Che International Lesann. 


SECOND QUARTER. 
LESSON V. ' FIFTH MONTH 5, 1907. 
JOSEPH, THE WISE RULER IN EGYPT. 

is Genesis 41: 38-49. 
GOLDEN Trext.—If any of you lack wisdom, let him ask of God. 


James 1: 5. : 
DAILY READINGS. 


Second-day, Fourth mo. 29.—Pharaoh’s dreams. 
So eee, Fourth mo. 30.—Dreams interpreted. 


Gen. 41: 1-13. 
Gen. 41: 14- 


agi gurth-aay, Fifth mo. 1.—Joseph the wise ruler. Gen. 41: 
oo-47, 

Fitth-day, Fifth mo. 2.—The famine begins. Gen. 41: 50-57. 
Sixth-day, Fifth mo. 3.—Stephen’s reference. Acts 7: 9-16. - 
Seventh-day, Fifth mo. 4.—God’s providence. Psa. 105: 7-22. 
Virst-day, Fifth mo. 5.—Working for good. Rom. 8: 18-28. 


Time.—Uneertain ; possibly, about 1650 B. C. 
Place.—Probably, either Zoan, near one of the 


Persons.—Joseph about thirty years old; Jacob, 
living at Hebron, possibly about one hundred and 
twenty years old. 

Monarch—Good scholars think that the Pharaoh 
of Joseph was one of the last dynasty of the Hyksos, 
ot shepherd kings, and possibly Apepa, the last of 
the important kings of those dynasties. 

The chief butler, on his return to prosperity, had 
apparently. forgotten Joseph, and not until the oceur- 
rence of Pharaoh’s dreams, two years later, was the 
Hebrew young man brought to mind. The chief 
butler, seeing the king’s perplexity and anxiety, men- 
tions Joseph. Pharaoh immediately sends for him. 
Joseph behaves himself modestly before the monarch, 
disclaims any power of his own, ascribing all to God. 
On hearing the dreams, Joseph gives satisfactory 
explanations. Here the lesson begins. Chapter 
41: 1-57, should be read. 

38. Joseph’s suggestions commended themselves to 
Pharaoh. 

39. Who could be so fitted for the post suggested, 
as the interpreter himself, who, by his suggestion, had 
shown how well he understood the conditions ? 

40. “Over my house.”- Palace. Compare Is. 
22:15. “Be ruled.” Literally, “order themselves.” 
“Only in the throne,” ete. Thou shalt be next to 
me in authority. Such an appointment as this was 
not an extraordinary thing. The Pharaoh was a 
Syrian, that is, of foreign extraction—and such a 
man would be more likely to do a thing of this kind 
than a native Egyptian. 

41. “Signet ring.” A badge of authority. See 
Est. 3:10; 8:2. “Fine linen.” Such as was worn 
by men of rank. The Egyptians were famous for 
this fabric. “A gold chain.” Another Egyptian 
sign of royal favor and high rank. 
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43. “Second chariot.” Next to the king. “Cried 
before him.” As if he were a king. 

44, “T am Pharaoh.”” As much-as to say, I am 
the monarch, and this shall be done. 

45. “Called Joseph’s name.” He gave him an 
Egyptian name. “Zaph-e-nath Panne-ah.” The 
meaning is not certain; possibly it is, “God spake and 
he (the man) came into life.” ‘Asenath.” “Belong- 
ing to Neath,” a goddess. ‘‘Potiphera.” “Ra” is 
the nante of the sun-god. “On.” <A city which was 
the center of sun worship. The high priest of this 
temple was a most important dignitary, and so the 
rank of Joseph was confirmed by this marriage. The 
Greeks called the city Heliopolis (City of the Sun). 
Gen. 46: 20. 

46. “Stood before Pharaoh.” That is, was his 
officer of State. Deut. 1:38; I Kings 12: 6. 

47. See verses 18, 22. 

48. “Tle gathered up and laid up.” A wise 
and practical hint for all, and embodied in many 
proverbs. Having absolute power, Joseph could not 
only reserve the amount due in the shape of taxes, 
but, in other ways, secure large amounts of grain. 
Granaries were common in Egypt, and there are rep- 
resentations of them on the monuments. 

Famines in Egypt, due to the failure of the Nile 
to overflow its banks, and hence fit the land for crops, 

-are not uncommon. One of seven years’ duration is 
recorded in the eleventh century A. D. The failure 
of the Nile to rise is due to lack of rainfall in the 
country, of the upper waters of the river. That the 
famine in question should extend to Canaan can only 
be explained by supposing that there was a simultane- 
ous failure of rain in that country. It does not fol- 
low that this was seven years, also, and from Gen. 
45:6 it would seem to have been but two years. 

Practica, THoueuts. 

1. Foresight, forethought, promptness in action 
are inestimable characteristics. 

2. Keclesiastes 9:10. 


Christian Endeavor. 


[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New York Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR FIFTH MONTH FIFTH, 1907. 


THE POWER OF A CONTENTED LIFE. 
Phil. 4: 10-20. (Consecration meeting.) 


Second-day, Fourth mo. 29.—A contented king. Ps. 16: 1-11. 
Third-day, Fourth mo. 30.—Goodness satisfies. Prov. 14: 1-14. 


_Fourth-day, Fifth mo. 1.—Content with little. Hecl. 4: 1-6. 
Fifth-day, Fifth mo. 2.—Content with wages. Luke 3: 1-14. 
Sixth-day, Fifth mo. 3.—Content with work. [ Cor. 7: 17-20. 


Seventh-day, Fifth mo. 4.—Content with godliness. I Tim. 6: 


1-8. 

The lesson that Paul had learned is no easy one. 
It is a lifetime undertaking for many, and thousands 
ever achieve it. It is, that contentment has 
} its origin within, and that no outward state whatever 
| has power to make or mar. As Samuel Johnson 
wisely said: “The fountain of content must spring 
up in a man’s own mind; and he who has so little 
knowledge of human nature as to seek happiness by 
changing anything but his own disposition will 
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waste his life in fruitless efforts, and multiply the 
eriefs which he proposes to remove.” 

It took Jacob a good many years to learn that 
blessedness lies not so much in rank and outward 
advantage as in a single heart, and a conscience void 
of offense. And Jacob, as one not yet having 
attained, has abundant companionship to-day. Every 
man or woman who consents to sacrifice principle for 
apparent temporal gain is in the same class with him. 
Isaae’s God was the same as He of whom Paul 
declared that He would fulfill every need. But 
Jacob undertook along his own lines, and not God’s. 
Haste as to time and human choice as to plan mar 
many a good purpose of God. 

Paul learned more than the doctrine of content- 
ment; he learned to be content. He was not satisfied 
with preaching the unattained-from the standpoint 
of a theorist, but he set the seal to his teaching by 
witnessing to the experience. “Getting religion” is 
not the final step toward contentment. Read the list 
in Peter’s series of addenda, and see where patience 
comes in. Paul warns Timothy against those who 
think of godliness as a way of gain. Such persons, in 
their disappointment, are not only a burden to them- 
selves, but to others as well. But having a knowledge 
of the salvation offered in Christ is the most 
important beginning of a contented life. 

We need not wait for satisfaction before we feel 
contentment. Nor can mere resolve make us con- 
tented ; it is rather one of the fruits of a well-ordered 
life, full of obedience and of faith. We are always 
to press on to better things beyond, because in that 
direction lies godliness. But that does not preclude 
—it rather demands—the glad acceptance of to-day’s 
joys and duties, privileges and discipline, as the God- 
given present, which is the steppingstone to the 
God-promised future. 


Correspondence. 


To THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 

By order of the Permanent Board of Kansas Yearly Meet- 
ing, the opening of our next yearly meeting is changed to 
Sixth-day, Tenth month 4, 1907, instead of Tenth month 11th, 
as in the printed programs, to avoid a confliction with the 
time of holding the Five Years’ Meeting. 

Wm. Q. Extiort, 
Presiding Clerk. 
NatHAN Brown, 
Recording Clerk. 


To tHe Eprror oF THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 

Will THe American Frienp kindly allow me a little space 
for an appeal to Friends’ Sabbath-schools in the United 
States and Canada? I wish to urge the importance of united 
action on the part of Friends in the observance of a “Peace 
Day” on Fifth month 19, 1907. Friends are aware, of course, 
that Fifth month 18th, is the anniversary of the opening of 
The Hague Court of Arbitration. That event, marking, as it 
does, the adoption of reason and righteousness in diplomacy, 
and the acceptance of the principles of peace and constructive 
statesmanship in international affairs as contrasted with the 
distrustful, deceptive Machiavellian diplomacy of the older 
time, and the destructive, barbaric methods of war, ought to 
appeal so strongly to Friends that it would be a pleasure, as 
well as a duty, to keep the day in a manner befitting its world- 
wide significance. a 

In order, then, that Friends may take their rightful position 
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[Fourth month 


in this great modern movement for obtaining the rule of right 
and of reason in the governments of men, let me suggest that 
all the Sabbath-schools under the control of Friends in 
America unite in observing the anniversary of Fifth month 18, 
1899, with exercises appropriate for the occasion. 

The primary purpose is, of course, to keep our pupils and 
members well informed and maintain in them a keen interest 
in this live subject, in order that both young and old may 
recognize in the Man of Galilee not only the Saviour of men 
from sin, but also to recognize Him as the Prince of Peace, 
and thus realize that when the government is upon his 
shoulders (as it should be), He will be the Saviour of men 
from war and international strife. All men will then be 
brethren, and brethren love each other, and, hence, cannot 
fight. Very sincerely, 

Rost. C. Root, 
Supt. of Peace in California Yearly Meeting. 


Things of Interest Among Ourselues. 


Chas. S. Carter was appointed clerk, and Walter L. More 
for assistant clerk of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting this year. 


Charles Lescault, Cherokee, Okla., recently held a series of 
revival meetings at Emporia, Kan. Success attended his 
efforts. 


Twenty odd dollars were received this week for the Chi- 
nese Relief Fund, $15.82 of which was contributed by Coloma 
Meeting, Park County, Ind. 


The young Friends in New York City held a Fellowship 
Conference, on the 20th inst. Anna M. Moore and Herman 
Newman took part in the exercises. 


_ Mills E. Raiford, a minister from Corinth Monthly Meet- 
ing, Conley, Va., has just returned from a religious visit to 
Patuxent, Baltimore, and Washington. 


The Ministers’ Associations of Western and Indiana Yearly 
Meetings are making arrangements for a joint session. The 
time and place will be announced later. 


Johan Marcussen, Denmark, attended a recent meeting of 
Ministry and Oversight, Philadelphia Yearly’ Meeting, and 
wrote, in a private letter, the following: “Very good. Good 
as can be amongst men.” 


Vanwert Quarterly Meeting, for Fifth month 3d to 5th, will 
meet at Rockford, Ohio, instead of Tama, Ohio. Rockford is 
situated on the C. & N. R. R. Friends contemplating 
attendance should note the change. 


The evening meetings, held at Twelfth Street Meeting House, 
Philadelphia, during yearly meeting week, were well attended. 
A free lunch was given each evening, between 6.30 and Thee 
P. M. One evening 466 persons were served. 


John C. Thomas, a minister from Baltimore, and Miles 
White, Jr., recently visited at Conley, Va., in the interest of 
Corinth Academy. The former attended Friends’ meeting at 


Black Creek, where he preached a sermon that was much | 


appreciated. 


Seneca H. and Alice E. Stevens have transferred their mem- 
bership from Greenwich Monthly Meeting, New England 
Yearly Meeting, to Marlborough Monthly Meeting, New York 
Yearly Meeting. At the same time these certificates were 
accepted, one person was received by letter from the Presby- 
terian Church, and two others by request. 


Chas. and Mary Replogle, Everett, Wash., recently held a 
series of meetings at Langley, Wash., 13 sessions in all, in 
which the church was strengthened, and the Gospel preached 
with much power. The meetings were well attended. Seven 
new accessions to the meeting resulted, and more will prob- 
ably join Friends soon. 


Part of the building known as the Institute rooms, in con- 
nection with the meeting-house at 20 South Twelfth Street, 
Philadelphia, has been altered, providing larger space for a 
dining room and kitchen. Supper was served each evening 
during yearly meeting week, and the new department added 
to the comfort and convenience of the many visiting Friends. 


Indiana Ellis, a member of Wilmington Yearly Meeting, 


recently spent a few days in Washington, D. C. She attended 
Philadelphia Yearly meeting and found much which reminded 
her of former days in Indiana and Western Yearly Meeting. 
She met a number of old acquaintances from Ohio and 
Indiana, and her visit was even more enjoyable than she had 
anticipated. 


On the gist ult., Friends of bairmount, Ind., gave for mis- 
sions something more than $100. Part of this amount was 
given to Arthur and Edna Chilson, who acceptably attended 
the meeting that day. A box filled with packages, one to be 
opened each month of the year, for five years, had also been 


previously prepared for these outgoing missionaries to Africa. 


This meeting has also raised about $30 for the Chinese 


sufferers. 


The meeting at Worcester, Mass., formerly known as 
Uxbridge Monthly Meeting, has changed its name to 
Worcester Monthly Meeting. Earl J. Harold, formerly of 
Richmond, Ind., has been doing pastoral work in this meeting 
for nearly three years. The meeting is in a prosperous condi- 
tion, ten active, and three associate members were received at 
the monthly meeting in Third month. A new meeting-house 
is about to be constructed on the old site, on Oxford Street. 
It is to be of brick, with stone trimmings, and with a seating 
capacity of about 400. 


A recent letter to Alex. M. Purdy, Palmyra, N. Y., from 
our aged friends, Chas. F. and Rhoda M. Coffin, Chicago, 
gives us a touch of sentiment becoming lives well spent in 
service: “It was very pleasant to us to learn that another 
member of the ‘old guard,’ with whom we were associated in 
years past, still lives. We are eighty-four and eighty-one 
years of age, and have withdrawn almost entirely from the 
work in which our lives have been spent, and are leading a 
quiet, peaceful, happy old age, looking back over life with 
satisfaction, and forward with the fulness of hope.” 


The spring term of school began at Oakwood Seminary on 
Fourth month oth. The attendance is somewhat less than dur- 
ing the winter, but is fully up to the average for this time of 
year. The school work next year will be in charge of prac- 
tically the same teachers as this year. On the morning of the 
tenth, the ‘National Temperance Evangelist,” Geo. H: Vibbert, 
Massachusetts, addressed the school on the evils of tobacco- 
using, and on the evening of the same day he gave a temper- 
ance address in the assembly room. 


Early in the present winter the Philadelphia Peace Associa- 
tion of Friends offered two prizes, one of $40.00, and the other 
of $20.00, for the two best essays on “International Friend- 
ship: Its Recent Growth and Practical Significance.” The 
competition was open to the pupils of the Central High 
School, the Central Manual Training High School, and the 
Northeast Manual ‘Training High School; and it was 
announced that the essays would be judged according to the 
clearness and force of thought shown by the writers in pre- 
senting the practical, rather than the theoretical or sentimental 
aspects of the subject. 

Pamphlet literature was supplied by the Association to each 
of the 28 pupils who applied for it, and the libraries of the 
schools were given a set of some of the best books on the 
peace question. When the time limit expired, Third month 
toth, there were I3 essays ready to be put into the hands of 
the judges. For this service, the Association was fortunate 
in securing such eminent educators as Dr. Carl Kelsey, 
Assistant Professor of Sociology at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania; Dr. Don C. Barrett, Dean of the Faculty and Professor 
of Economics at Haverford College, and Dr. Jesse H. Holmes, 
Professor of Philosophy and_ Biblical Literature at Swarth- 
more College. 

The essays were found to be of considerable interest, most 
of them ranking high for students of high school age, show- 
ing careful preparation and clear thought, as well as neatness 
of form and good penmanship. One of the contestants was 
from the Central Manual Training High School, and the 
remaining 12 from the Central High School, members of the 
Senior, Junior and Sophomore classes. 

The first prize was awarded to Harry Newmayer, Senior 
at the Central High School, the second to Harry Klein Roth, 
of the Junior class, while honorable mention was given to 
Karl W. Hawk, Sophomore of the same school. The other 
contestants were as follows: Henry S. Bloomingdale, David 
H. Cohen, Harvey Shelly Horshour, Arthur Keller, Harry 
Morrison, Louis A. Rehfuss, William Richards, William M. 
Robinson, William Dayton Shelly, and George Weimar. 


instruct its 
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for decided action toward the limitation 
of armaments, which have enormously 
increased since 1899, and the Govern- 
ment of the United States is urged to 
delegates to support the 
proposition of the British Government, 
to have the subject considered by the 
conference. 

“Resolved, That the Congress highly 
appreciates the eminent services of 
President Roosevelt in exercising his 
good offices for restoring peace between 
Russia and Japan, in preventing, in co- 
operation with Mexico, a_ threatened 
war in Central America, and in initiat- 
ing the assembling of a second interna- 
tional peace conference at The Hague. 
“Resolved, That the distinguished ser- 
vices of the Hon. Elihu Root, Secretary 
of State, to the cause of international 
peace be accorded grateful recognition. 

“Resolved, That we thank the Prime 
Minister of Great Britain, Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, for the noble 
stand he has taken in favor of a settled 
policy of peace and of limitation and 
reduction of military and naval bur- 


dens.” 


YEARLY MEETINGS FOR 1007. 


New York Yearly Meeting, in Glens 


Falls, N. Y., Fifth month 31st. James 


Wood, clerk, Mount Kisco, N. Y. 


New England Yearly Meeting, in 
Portland, Me., Sixth month 21st. John 
Ellwood Paige, clerk, 50 Chatham 
Street, Lynn, Mass. 


WHEN DINNER COMES 
ONE OUGHT TO HAVE A GOOD APPETITE. 


A good appetite is the best sauce. It 
goes a long way toward helping in the 
digestive process, and that is absolutely 
essential to health and strength. 

Many persons have found that Grape- 
Nuts, food is not only nourishing, but is 
a great appetizer. Even children like 


‘the taste of it and grow strong and rosy 


from its use. 

It is especially the food to make a 
weak stomach strong and create an 
appetite for dinner. 

“I am fifty-seven years old,” writes a 
Tennessee grandmother, “and have had 
a weak stomach from childhood. By 
great care as to my diet, I enjoyed a 
reasonable degree of health, but never 
found anything to equal Grape-Nuts as 
a standby. 

“When I have no appetite for break- 
fast, and just eat to keep up my 
strength, I take four teaspoonfuls of 
Grape-Nuts with good, rich milk, and 
when dinner comes I am hungry, While, 


if I go without any breakfast I never 


feel like eating dinner. Grape-Nuts for 
breakfast seems to make a healthy appe- 
tite for dinner. 

“My little thirteen-months-old grand- 
son had been very sick with stomach 
trouble during the past summer, and 
finally we put him on Grape-Nuts. Now 
he is growing fat and well. When asked 
if he wants his nurse or Grape-Nuts, he 
brightens up and points to the cup- 


board. He was no trouble to wean at 
all—_thanks to Grape-Nuts.” Name 


given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Read the little book, “The Road 
to Wellville,” in packages. “There’s a 
Reason.” 


| ant, Ohio, Eighth month 2oth. 


| Third-day in Fifth 


‘shoes, 


California Yearly Meeting, in Whit- | 


tier, Cal, Sixth month roth. John 
Chawner, clerk, 765 Summit Avenue, 
Pasadena, Cal. 

Canada Yearly Meeting, in New- 


market, Ont., Sixth month 28th. Wil- 
liam Harris, clerk, Rockwood, Ont., 


Canada. d 
Oregon Yearly Meeting, in New- 
berg, Ore., Seventh month toth. H.: 


Edwin McGrew, clerk, Newberg, Ore. 

North Carolina Yearly Meeting, at 
Guilford College, N. C., Eighth month 
7th. L. Lyndon Hobbs, clerk, Guilford 
College, N. C. 

Wilmington Yearly Meeting, in Wil- 
mington, Ohio, Eighth month t1sth. 
Jonathan B. Wright, 
burg, Ohio. 

Ohio Yearly Meeting, in Mt. Pleas- 
Edward 
Mott, clerk, 3207 Cedar Avenue, S. E., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Towa Yearly Meeting, in Oskaloosa, 
Towa, Eighth month 27th. Stephen M. 
Hadley, clerk, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

Western Yearly Meeting, in Plainfield, 
Ind., Ninth month 13th. Thomas C. 
Brown, clerk, Plainfield, Ind. 

Indiana Yearly Meeting, 


Nicholson, clerk, Richmond, Ind. 

Kansas Yearly Meeting, in Wichita, 
Kan., Tenth month 4th. Edmund Stan- 
ley, clerk, Wichita, Kan. 

Baltimore Yearly Meeting, in Balti- 
more, Md., Eleventh month 8th. Allen 
C. Thomas, clerk, Haverford, Pa.; Anna 
King Carey, clerk, 838 Park Avenue, 
Baltimore, Md. 


NOTICES: 
The Ministers’ Association of Western 
| Yearly Meeting, will not meet in 


Indianapolis at its regular time, first 
month, but will 
meet in joint conference with Indiana 
Yearly Meeting’s Association, at a time 
and place, which will be announced 
later. 


The seventeenth annual meeting of 
the Pennsylvania Auxiliary of 
International Medical Missionary So- 
ciety, will be held on Fifth-day, Fourth 
month 25th, at 2.15 P. M., at the resi- 
dence of Mrs. Joseph R. Rhoads, Over- 
brook. The annual address will be 
given by Dr. H. Karl W. Kumm, Ph.D., 
F. R. G. S., and Secretary of the Sudan, 
United Mission. Friends of missions 
are cordially invited to this meeting. 

E. C. WINN, 


Secretary. 


Friends attending New York Yearly 
Meeting, and desirous of obtaining 


homes, may do so by communicating | . ; 
: gh y 8 | inches wide. 


with Sellick J. Varney, or Carrie New- 
man, Committee on Homes. 


Glenn Falls, N.Y. 


The Friends’ Freedmen’s Association 
will be very glad to receive any clothes, 
curtains, carpets, rugs, lamps, 
books or pictures that Friends can give 
for the colored people at Christiansburg 
ing-machine and a hand-cream separ- 
ator. 

Please send all articles to 20 South 
Twelfth Street, Philadelphia, marked 
“For Christiansburg,” and we will 


clerk, Harveys- | 


in Rich- | 
mond, Ind., Ninth month 25th. Timothy | 


eS unequalled advantages in variety, and 


Absolutely Pure 
A Cream of Tartar Powder, 
free from alum or phos- 
phatic acid 


Makes Home Baking Easy 


| attend to forwarding them; or, if pre- 


ferred, such articles will be sent direct, 
addressed to Christiansburg Industrial 
Institute, Christiansburg, Va. 


J. Henry Sca?rrercoon. 
ANNA WOOLMAN, 


Dress Goods 


For Gowns and Suits 


Particular women, who want the satis- 
faction of knowing that the Dress Goods 
they buy are exactly what they ought to 
be in quality, style and price, ‘‘a/ways 
buy at Strawbridge & Clothier’s—the old 
reliable Dress Goods Store of Philadelphia. 
And buying for our great Wholesale as 
well as our great Retail Store secures 


keeps prices down to the lowest notch. 
As witness : : 

$1.75 Black Voile, $1.25—/imported. 
Strong, crisp and a good shade of black ; 
46-inch And Black Voiles are scarce— 
it is well to remember that in considering 
this offer. 

$1.25 Checked Panama, 85c—The very 
popular Panama Suitings in three-tone 
check—black-gray-and-white with hair- 
line overplaid in blue and green; 50 
Be sure to see this. 


$1.25 Imported Suitings, 85c—Fine, light- 


weight Suitings, in mixed checked effects; 


very pretty color blendings ; 43-inch. 
Printed Challis, 55c, 60, 65c——French 

Challis, the finest. Dainty rosebuds and 

other charming floral designs; tasteful 


figures. 
Bar Aisle 6, Centre. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 
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ONE OF OUR | 
| 


LOGAN TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
will occupy its own property i ei 
No. 1431 CHESTNUT STREET J. Gibson MclIlvain / 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


OFFICERS 


Rowland Comly, David L. Lukens - 
President MAY 1, 1907 Richard S. Dewees 
t Joseph BK. Haines I}. 
Hugh Mcllvain, A cordial invitation is extended toits patrons Charles M. Biddle if 
Tat Vice es and friends to inspect the facilities Frank H. Wood 


Hugh Mclilvain 


2d Vice-Pres. Trust Company business Charles A. Longstreth | f RI N C ES 


Richard S. Dewees, offered for the transaction of Waiter H. Lippincott 
Edmund Webster 


Charles Major 


Walter H. Lippincott, 


3d Vice-Pres. Capital, $500,000 Surplus,$125,000 Lawrence Fell | Took out life insurance 
hobs ote JOSEPH . BUNTING, William Bradway | in The Prudential five 
Treas. and sec'y- of Hannis, Williams & Bunting, Solicitor George Mu | years ago for which 
SES UNO bee wet AR ah he pays a yearly pre- 
ot SOE PG eee | mium of. ...... $7,087.50 | 
Peleate slows oed scoreontel ervante’ concen tl BUTReeenty hel company 
3 5 YEA R Our Customers parlor, library, dining-room, kitchen, running | credited him with a 
Haye Tested ie ining ropm lor ladadey and awo Danhaacels fl cash dividend of .. $6,012.50 | | 


Iowa Farm Mortgages without a loss Well-shaded lawn. Long season. Owner going | 
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Events and Coumernts. 


The Pennsylvania Legislature has 
passed a law granting the trolley lines 
the privilege of carrying a_ limited 
amount of freight. This will no doubt | 
be very advantageous to dairy and truck 
farmers. If the plan proves successful 
and becomes general throughout the 
country, it may introduce a new system 
for supplying produce in our large cities. 


Anna ‘T. Jeanes, a Philadelphia | 
Friend, has donated $1,000,000 for an 
endowment fund for educating Southern 
negro children. The fund is placed at 
the disposal of a Board, and is to be 
known as “the fund for. rudimentary 
schools for Southern negroes.” ‘This is 
the largest single gift for public ele- 
mentary school purposes ever donated 
by any philanthropist in this country. 


John D. Rockefeller has deeded land 
valued at $2,000,000 to the University 
of Chicago. This tract adjoins property 
held by the University, and gives the 
institution a frontage on midway solid 
for three-quarters of a mile. John D. 
Rockefeller has been four years purchas- 
ing the lots comprised in the tract, the 
last one being secured within a month. 
This gift is the third largest he has 
made to the University, and increases 
the total amount of his gifts to the 
school in the last sixteen months to 
$6,367,000. 


According to late figures fram the 
Government, sugar consumption in the 
United States is steadily increasing. 
The total quantity of sugar brought 
into the country in the nine months end- 
ing with Third month, 1907, was 3,602,- 
000,000. pounds; while the United 
States, according to the best estimates, 
produced 1,304,000,000 pounds within its 
own boundaries. This gives us ‘an 
average of about 76 pounds per annum 
for each individual. In mere tonnage 
the sugar brought into our country ex- 
ceeds by far that of any other article 
imported. It might be well for our peo- 
ple to consider what is likely to be the 
effect of a diet largely made up of 
sugar, 


The women teachers in New York 


City have been making a vigorous cam- 
paign for higher wages. ‘Their slogan 
has been “Equal pay for like work with 
men teachers.” The fight has been taken 
to the State Legislature, and there sus- 
tained by an overwhelming majority. 
The measure is likely to be vetoed by 
the Mayor of New York; but we are 
informed that the Legislature will proba- 
bly pass it over his veto. There is consid- 
erable difference of opinion with regard 
to the outcome of the measure. Pro- 
fessor Seligman, of Columbia Univer- 
sity, one of the best economic students 
in the country, is of the opinion that it 
will be detrimental to the women teach- 
ers, since they will gradually be replaced 
in the upper grades by men teachers; 
and only in the primary grades where 


women teachers are especially fitted for 


the work will they be employed. 


The Pennsylvania capitol inquiry has 
assumed new interest—not because the 
revelations of graft are any more start- 
ling than they have been—that phase of 
the inquiry is unsurpassed—but_ the 
commission is now endeavoring to 
gather criminal evidence in order to 
compel the grafters to suffer for their 
misdeeds, and it is meeting with endless 
difficulty. The politicians of the State 
are determined to thwart this undertak- 
ing; even members of the commission 
itself seem to be in sympathy with those 
involved. No one cared very much as 
long as the commission simply devoted 
itself to the revelation of graft. In fact, 
many of our professional politicians 
treat such things as jokes, and think the 
more of themselves because of the pub- 
licity which their cunning received 
through an investigation, but they are 
not willing to have the crime fixed. 


The Jamestown Exposition was for- 
mally opened last week by President 
Roosevelt. The special feature of the 
occasion was the noise made by the firing 


of guns from a large number of battle- 


ships. Thirty-eight American and 
twelve foreign ships were in the review. 
In his speech the President incidentally 
referred to the need for greater military 
equipment. He is determined not to get 
away from the idea that fear is a neces- 
sary element for governing a people; 
but, we are happy to say, he did not 
dwell upon this subject. He devoted 
most. of his time to discussing the con- 
trol of corporate interests. ‘To use his 
own words: “This is an era of combina- 
tion alike in the world of capital and 
in the world of labor. Each kind of 


combination can do good, and yet each, | 


however powerful, must* be opposed 
when it does ill, At the moment the 
greatest problem before us is how to 
exercise such control over the business 
use of vast wealth, individual, but espe- 
cially corporate, as will insure its not 
being used against the interest of the 
public, while yet permitting such ample 
legitimate profits as will encourage in- 
dividual initiative.” 

He concluded: “Above all, we insist 
that while facing changed conditions 
and new problems, we must face them in 
the spirit which our forefathers showed 
when they founded and preserved this 
Republic. The corner-stone of the Re- 
public lies in our treating each man on 
his worth as a man, paying no heed to 
his creed, his birthplace, or his occupa- 


. State. 


. 
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tion, asking not whether he is rich or 
poor, whether he labors with head or 
hand; asking only whether he acts de-_ 
cently and honorably in the various rela- 
tions of his life, whether he behaves well 
to his family, to his neighbors, to the 
We base our regard for each man. 
on the essentials and not the accidents. 
We judge him not by his profession, 
but by his deeds; by his conduct, not 
by what he has acquired of this world’s 
goods. Other Republics have fallen, . | 
because the citizens gradually grew to 
consider the interests of a class before 
the interests of the whole; for when 
such was the case it mattered little 
whether it was the poor who plundered 
the rich or the rich who exploited the - 
poor; in either event the end of the 
Republic was at hand. We are reso- 
lute in our purpose not to fall into such 
a pit. This great Republic of ours shall 
never become the government of a plu- 
tocracy, and it shall never become the 
government of a mob. God willing, it 
shall remain what our fathers who 
founded it meant it to be—a government 
in which each man stands on his’ worth 
as a man, where each is given the largest 
personal liberty consistent with securing 
the well-being of the whole, and where, 
so far as in us lies, we strive continu- 
ally to secure for each man such equal- 
ity cf opportunity that in the strife of 
life he may have a fair chance to show 
the stuff that is in him. We are proud 
of our schools and of the trained intel- 
ligence they give our children the oppor- 
tunity to acquire. But what we care 
for most is the character of the average 
man; for we believe that if the average 
of character in the individual citizen is 
sufficiently high, if he possesses those 
qualities which make him worthy of re- 
spect in his family life and in his work 
outside, as well as the qualities which 
fit him for success in the hard struggle 
of actual existence—that if such is the 
character of our individual citizenship, 
there is literally no height of triumph 
unattainable in this vast experiment of 
government by, of and for a free people.” 


NOTICES. 
The eighth annual meeting of the 
Friends’ Educational Association will 
be held at Haverford College, Fifth: 


month 4, 1907. The main address of 
the afternoon session at 3 o’clock will 
be given by Robert Ellis Thompson, of 
the Central High School, Philadelphia, 
on the subject, “The Individuality of 
the Student Developed by Education ;” 
that of the evening, at 7.30 o'clock, by 
Dr. Paul H. Hanus, Harvard, on “Gen- 
eral Principles of Education.” All in- 
terested ‘are cordially invited. ; 


Friends’ Freedmen’s Association is 
preparing to send boxes of. clothing, 
shoes, etc., to their Industrial School at 
Christiansburg. Those who were pres- 
ent at the annual meeting heard the plea 
that the treasurer made for active, in- 
terested assistance. Excellent use is 
made of all that is sent, and we have 
no more worthy recipients of our aid. 
It is hoped that friends will respond lib- 
erally. All packages should be at 
Friends’ Institute, 20 South Twelfth 
Street, not later than Fifth month rath, 
plainly marked “For Christiansburg.” 
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“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 


Von. XIV. 


PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 2, 


1907. 


‘THE SPIRIT OF FELLOWSHIP. 


A Friend has asked me how the wall which exists 
between the ‘“‘members of the meeting”’ and the rest of 
the community can be broken down. It is such an 
important question that [ am going to answer it pub- 
licly, instead of privately, for there are many Quaker 
communities where the middle wall of partition does 


exist, where there are two “watertight compartments” 
—the members of the meeting, on the one hand, and 
the people of the world on the other hand. “How 


ean this wall be broken down?” asks my friend. 


> it must be melted 


Tt cannot be ‘broken down ;’ 
down. There is a pretty story of a little girl who 
drew a picture on her slate. On half the slate she had 
a lovely garden, full of flowers and birds and trees. 
Then came a great wall beyond which she drew a 
forlorn-looking desert country, with no flowers or 
trees. Suddenly she began to rub out the wall. Then 
she made streams run down into the desert region, 
and she drew flowers and trees there also. Her father 
asked her what the picture was about. “Oh,” she 
said, “this garden is where the ‘happy people’ live, 
and there was a great wall which separated them from 
the desert, where the ‘unhappy people’ lived. But 
the wall was only a snow wall, and the ‘happy people’ 
thought kind thoughts of the ‘unhappy people,’ and 
that melted the wall and made streams go down into 
the desert, so that flowers bloomed there, too, and now 
the ‘unhappy people’ are ‘happy people!’ ” 

The little girl’s picture is a true parable. There is 
only one way of bringing the church into contact with 
those who most need its influence, and that is for the 


members of the chureh to melt down the wall with 


love and to carry the streams of human sympathy and 
fellowship out into the lives of the people who do not 
belong to the church. 

The most perfect illustration in the world is the 
one given in the New Testament. 
devoted themselves to building compartments. They 
divided society up into two exclusive groups. They 
were “the peculiar people of the Lord’’—all others 
were “outeasts.””. They were “righteous”—all others 
were “publicans and sinners.”” When they prayed, 
they loudly thanked God that they were not like other 
They expected the “Messiah” to come and 


men, 


The Pharisees 


| glorify there group, and destroy utterly the other 
group. Well, the Messiah-Saviour came and He put 
Himself at once in the other group! He told the 
“peculiar people” that He did not come to save those 
who were “‘perfect,” but that all His interests were 


toward the outcasts, the sinners, the lost sheep. The 
“peculiar people” dragged a woman before Him and 
told Him that the law decreed that ‘‘such a woman” 
should be stoned to death—He said to her, “I do not 
T like to think that 
this was the woman who came to Simon’s feast and 


condemn thee, go try again.” 


_ washed His feet with tears because “she loved much.” 
His whole method was one of love and sympathy, 


of intercourse and fellowship with the “sinner class.” 
He made them feel that He loved them rather than 
_ condemned them, and He melted down the wall by the 
warmth of His genuine fellowship with them. The 


“neculiar people” drew their skirts close about them 
_ and denounced the Saviour, because He flocked with 
| publicans and sinners and ate with them. 
| “His way” is the way for us to-day. Where the 
wall exists, it will be found that the church has been 
cultivating the exclusive, judging spirit. It has been 
condemning, rather than loving, the other section of 


the neighborhood; it has been preaching against them, 
'rather than getting into living, helpful touch and 
contact with them. Men are not driven into the king- 


dom; they are drawn in. They grow hard under con- 


demnation; they soften under the touch of genuine 


fellowship. 

As much as possible, members of the church 
should share in the neighborhood activities with the 
non-church members, and cultivate common interests 

with them. There are many harmless activities in 
| which all can join, and in such intercourse the whole 
tone of the recreations of the neighborhood can be 
raised. Few things have proved more cementing and 
_ effective than the common meal eaten together. This 
was Christ’s “way,” and it was the “way” of the 
Every meeting-house should have 


primitive church. 
_a supper-room, where members and attenders can 
come together as a family for increasing the social 
bond; and little by little the circle should widen to 
bring into the group such neighbors as would appre- 
ciate and enjoy the fellowship. These supper-meet- 
ings—“‘tea-meetings,” we call them in Philadelphia— 
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should combine the: social and the instructive aspect. 
The paper, or address, or discussion, which comes 
after the supper, should be interesting for all kinds of 
persons, and should tend toward deepening an interest 
in the chief business of a Christian church. There 
are no walls which cannot be melted by the warmth 
and power of a genuine spirit of fellowship. Try it! 


hy Mee: 


AS OTHERS SEE US. 


Seldom has the secular press published anything 


that displays a truer appreciation of the spirit of | 


Quakerism than the editorial, which appeared in the | 


North American during the recent Philadelphia 
Yearly meeting. The writer betrays an intimate 
knowledge of the Discipline, and a clear conception of 
Friendly ideals. He does not ignore defects, but 
frankly faces the situation among Friends as he sees 
it. “To find fault with them,” he says, “is not diffi- 
cult; perfection is not their privilege; faults and fail- 
ings and short-comings they have in common with 
other men’”’—but this candid recognition of faults 
lends value to his favorable comment. 


His review of the Friendly attitude toward Peace 
is the keenest and best criticism of the situation that 


has come to our notice from one outside the Society. 

It was a pleasing coincidence which arranged the Friends’ 
Yearly Meeting and the New York Peace Conference for the 
same week. The pity of it is that none of the wise men who 
spoke in New York recognized the interesting and impressive 
fact that the Peace Conference is only a couple of hundred 
years behind the Society of Friends. 

This outcry against the iniquity of war, this vehement pro- 
test from men of all nations and creeds against the murder of 
men by governmental authority, were made long centuries ago 


Is it not the same with some other matters? Long ago the 
Quaker proclaimed his faith that religion is absolutely and 
solely a spiritual thing. Some men think he went too far in 
throwinig overboard, with gaudy forms and picturesque cere- 
monies, the physical things which seem to express spiritual — 
truth. 

But in our time, surely, the spiritual aspects of religion, more 
than at any preceding period, are recognized as alone im- 
portant. And, just in proportion as that conviction grows | 
within the churches, and finds voice from the pulpit, so the 
churches come near to the high standards of the meeting- 
house, and the long protest of the faithful Friends has justi- 
fication and reward. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The people of Oklahoma and Indian Territories 
are to vote the adoption of the constitution drafted by 
the recent convention the 6th of Eighth month. At 
that time they are also to decide whether or not the 
new State shall have constitutional prohibition, this 
part of the constitution being voted upon separately. 
The fight is now on. Oklahoma is a rich harvest field 


_ for the saloonists, and the Indian reservations with 


their people, the richest in the world, and many of 
them an easy prey to drink, are special eldoradoes for 


the liquor men. They are doing all they can to defeat 


The Anti-Saloon League 
and other temperance unions are organizing their 
forces in its behalf and putting their best men in the 
field. Christian people from all sections of the 


the prohibitory measure. 


country should give them hearty and substantial sup- 
port. Victory is ours if we work, and we cannot 
afford to lose. Money sent to Foster Cadeland, treas- 
urer of the American Anti-Saloon League, 610 New 


| Haven Building, Columbus, Ohio, will be well used. 


by the men who framed the organization which met in the old | 


meeting-house in Philadelphia. 

The testimony of the Quakers against war has been offered 
tens of thousands of times in all the possible forms of speech 
and action, and never has a word of it been retracted under 
pressure from ridicule, reproach or persecution. 
has always declared the thing to be wrong in theory and in 
action and its fruitions of glory a mockery of the principles 
of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

What is happening now is simply this: the civilized world, 
sick of bloodshed and international hatred and of all the 


We note with sad regret the death of our friend, 
John Stephenson Rowntree, York, England. He 
has for many years been a powerful minister of the 


_ Gospel, and he has taken a prominent part in shaping 


The Quaker 


the onward course of Quakerism in England. He 
has done more than any other present day Friend 
to revive the study of Quaker history. In 1859, he 


_won a hundred guineas ($500) prize for the best 


crimes of war, has turned its face toward the light, and is | 


beginning to move up to the Quaker position. 

The Quaker has not moved nor changed his fundamental 
creeds. He has stood still, in quietest fashion, exerting the 
influence of a steadfast example. He was magnificently right 


_ valuable book. 


upon the question from the first, and the time seems to be | 


drawing near when other men, because of one influence or 
another, will admit the fact and make his theory the world’s 
practice. 


From this more or less concrete practical subject _ His last important book was, “The Society of Friends 


he carries his review of the Quakerly method to the © —Tts' Fatth and Practices? His love of mieuoee nae 


spiritual aspect of their message. 


‘ 


| 


essay on the “Causes of the Decline of Quakerism,” 
and the little book, made from this essay, under 
title, “Quakerism, Past and Present,’’ is still a very 
His pamphlet, entitled ‘“Micah’s 
Mother,” is one of the most admirable pieces of his- 
torical work that any Friend has produced. Three of 
his valuable historical papers are published in 
“Echoes from the Scarborough Summer School.” 


powerful influence on his nephew, John Wilhelm 
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Rowntree, and his broad-minded outlook for our 
Society has been an inspiration to all the younger 
men who knew him. His public service in his own 
city was very great, and his beautiful spirit of 
sweetness and light is a permanent legacy. 


The death of Peace Jones, which occurred on the 
20th inst., has removed the oldest and one of the 
most effective ministers of New England Yearly 
Meeting. She was in her ninety-third year, and for 
more than half of this long life she was a devoted 
minister of the Gospel. She traveled extensively, 
many times covering her own yearly meeting, and 


visiting besides in the limits of New York, Phila- | 


delphia, Baltimore, North Carolina, Ohio and Iowa 
Yearly Meetings. Her influence in her own meeting 
was very great, and her beautiful spiritual life, 
breathing love and grace, has drawn many into closer 
fellowship with the Christ whom she served. 


The need in our modern society for Christian talks, 


Bible readings and the like, given by business | 


men to others of their fellows, is clearly manifest by 
the success attending such efforts of Y. M. C. A. and 
kindred organizations. In this connection a recent 
editorial comment in The Congregationalist on lay 
preaching is interesting: 

We need as a denomination to seek men with gifts as lay 
preachers, to encourage, open ways for and guide their service. 
Lay preaching has made large gain among Congregationalists 
in England within the last four or five years. It is often the 
main reliance for Christian work in rural districts. Efforts to 
train persons for such service by American Congregationalists 
have thus far been inadequate. The layman who has had a 
short course of training and gets any recognition as a preacher 
usually pushes for a pulpit where he can get a living without 
other work. Our influence in this respect has not been wholly 
beneficial to other denominations. Methodist Protestants, with 
whom we are negotiating union, and men in other bodies have 
sometimes said that they have appointed men to small rural 
charges, giving them perhaps $200 per year, which has supple- 
mented their income from the farm or the shop. But in sey- 
eral instances where such men have proved efficient, a neigh- 
boring Congregational church has offered them $500 or $600, 
and secured them, with loss to the other denomination and no 
advantage to the community. We need a better system for cul- 
tivating lay talent. 


For Tue AMERICAN FRIEND. 


THE INTERPRETATION AND USE OF THE 
BIBLE. 


BY ELBERT RUSSELL. 


XV. Tse Hisrortcat Booxs or tur Breuz. 


The so-called historical books extend from Genesis 
to Esther in the Old Testament, and from Matthew to 
Acts, in the New. They form about five-ninths of 
the bulk of the Old Testament, and about four- 


sevenths of the New. As the books stand in the Old 
Testament, they form two separate narratives; in the 
books from Genesis to Second Kings there is a fairly 
continuous history of Israel from the beginning of 
the world, according to Jewish tradition, down to 
the fall of Jerusalem. In the books of Chronicles 
and Ezra-Nehemiah, the same ground is coyered* by 
genealogies down to the time of David, after which 
the history of the Hebrew people is re-written from 
the standpoint of the temple-worship and carried 
down to the time of the work of Ezra and Nehemiah. 
Tn the narratives of the books from Judges to Second 
Kings, the religious point of view is that of the 
prophets, while in Chronicles and Ezra-Nehemiah it 
is that of the priests. In the Pentateuch and Joshua 
narratives representing both standpoints are inter- 
woven. 

_ The style of these Old Testament narratives varies 
greatly. It includes bare genealogies, brief annal-like 
chronicles of the doings of kings, plain narratives of 
historic fact, vivid stories, and songs of blessing or 
victory. 

In the New Testament the narrative books include 
the four Gospels, with their accounts of the doings 
and saying of Jesus’ public ministry, and the book 
of Acts, which gives an account of the expansion of 
Christianity in Jerusalem and Syria, and then fol- 
lows the work of Paul till his arrival in Rome. The 
style of these books is much more uniform, but even 
here the prose narrative style is broken by an ocea- 
sional genealogy or song in the Gospels, as well as by 
the multiform sayings of Jesus, and by the speeches 
of the apostles recorded in the Acts. 

If we ask where the writers of these books got their 
information, we find that here and there only is there 
a hint or statement of the answer. It was not the 
custom of ancient writers to cite authorities or give a 
bibhography. The writers of Kings and Chronicles 
refer the reader to certain royal and prophetic books 
in which the rest of the information, which they have 
not copied, may be found. Such are “‘the book of the acts 
of Solomon” (T Kings 11: 41), the “book of the chron- 
icles of the kings of Judah” (I Kings 14: 29) ; and the 
“book of the chronicles of the kings of Israel’ (I Kings 
14:19); and the books of certain prophets and seers 
(I Chron. 29: 29; TI Chron. 9: 29; 32:32). A com- 
parison of IT Kings 18-20, with Isaiah 36-39, and of 
IT Kings 25, with Jeremiah 40-42, 52, shows that the 
writer of Kings used the books of Isaiah and Jere- 
miah as sources. 

Two of Israel’s earliest books appear to have been 
collections of songs. “The book of the wars of 
Jehovah” is quoted in Num. 21:14. Possibly the 
song of Moses and Miriam (Ex. 15), and the 
triumphal ode of Deborah and Barak (Jude. 5), are 
from the same source. “The book of Jashar’” is 


| quoted in Joshua 10:12, 18 and II Sam. 1:17: 27. 
| A passage in the Septuagint translation seems to 


mean that the prayer of Solomon (I Kings 8) was 
taken from the same book. Long before the narra- 
tive books were completed, the traditions of the patri- 
archs, which had been told from father to son. the 
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stories of the prophets, which had been kept in the 
schools of the prophets (Cf. IT Kings 8: 4), the songs 
of Israel’s early history (Cf. Num. 21: 27), and the 
pr lestly instructions which were given orally to 
inquirers as late as Haggai’s time (Hag. 2 :11) had 
been written down and were used as sources by the 
compilers of these books. 

In the New Testament, Luke alone gives us an 
account of the process of gathering the information 
in his book. In the preface to the Gospel (Lk. 
1: 1-4), he tells us that before he wrote many had 
attempted to put the apostolic testimony into written 
form. Because these narratives were either incom- 
plete or inaccurate, he attempted to do the work more 
systematically and accurately. Apparently he used 
the existing narratives ds a basis of his work, but 
verified and added to them as best he could from 
reliable witnesses. The so-called “we’’-sections of 
Acts show that part of the book rests on the account 
of a companion of Paul in some of his journeys (Acts 
16:16 and passim). 

What estimate shall we put on the historical value 
of these books? The answer must be: that their 
historical value varies with the sources and with the 
manner in which the writer has used his material; 
but in the main they represent the course of events 
with general accuracy. Efforts were made by some 
historical scholars some half century ago to prove that 
these narratives were almost wholly untrustworthy as 
history, but discoveries in the last few decades have 
steadily tended to confirm the general historical 
accuracy of these books, both in the Old and New 
Testaments. The recently discovered monument of 
Hammurabi (Amraphel) has given an interesting, if 
somewhat distant, confirmation of Genesis 14. The 
store-cities of Rameses (mentioned in Ex. 1:11; 
5: 10-21), on the border of Egypt, have been exca- 
vated, showing still the upper courses of brick without 
straw. The Moabite Stone gives Mesha’s own 
account of his rebellion against Israel (2 Kegs. 
3:4,5). Shishak’s account of his invasion of Pales- 
tine is found on the walls of the temple of Karnak 
(I Kes. 14:25). The monuments of Babylonia and 
Assyria confirm the Biblical accounts of the cap- 
tivity of Galilee under Tiglath-pileser, the capture of 
Samaria, Sennacherib’s invasion of Judah, the 
intrigues of Egypt in Palestine, the capture of Baby- 
lon by Cyrus, and his permission to the Jews to return 
to their own land. The Assyrian chronology clears 
up many vexed problems in the chronology of the 
Book of Kings, and, while correcting some misappre- 
hensions, shows the general correctness of the chronol- 
ogy of the book. In a similar, but less spectacular, 
way literary discoveries, and studies and explorations 
in Asia Minor, have put the historical value of the 
Gospels and Acts in general beyond dispute. 

The importance of this fact is great. The revela- 
tion in the Bible was made through and tested by a 
long historie experience. The reflections of the Wise 
Men were based on it; the messages of the prophets 
are conditioned by it, and it furnishes the occasion 
and most of the subject matter of the epistles. No 


sacred book of another religion furnishes any parallel — 
to it. 
lation, ritual, or laws. 
ground of assurance that the truths of the Bible, 
having been revealed through human religious 
experience, will be found true when tested in 
experience so long as human nature and its needs 
remain essentially the same. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE SIMPLE GOSPEL. 
BY LIZZIE BRADSHAW. 


This is a day in which, it is said, denominational 


| prejudice is fast giving way, and we should expect to 


find differences in our own church swallowed up in 
growing Christian brotherhood. Yet, how different 
are the. explanations given by well-meaning individ- — 


uals among our people, of the way to get into fellow- 
_ ship with ‘Christ, the coming of His spirit into our 


| ae | 
Let those who will, harp on certain set rules by — 


and the life acceptable in His sight. 


which a human should come into the fold, and try 


_to shape their experiences by them; but to me, the 
safest guide would seem the testimony of those who 


truly know God as to how He has revealed Himself 
to them. May those who feel His blessed Spirit — 
ruling in their hearts never waver because some may 


preach a doctrine contradicting the way in which it © 
was received. How glorious it would be if we could — 


rid ourselves of prejudice for certain terms and 


formalities, and behold the Gospel in the beauty of © | 


simplicity! 


_the form of man, He talked and reasoned in the | 
language of men, both with sinner and saint, with | 
But when the time came for Him — 


_ dife. 


_worldly, self-seeking man to the redeemed Christ- | 
like one. “If ye have not His spirit, ye are none of — 
‘Hist 


When Jesus, the Son of God, walked the earth in 


Génie and Jew. 
to return unto His Father, He needs must send His 


Spirit, only another form of Himself, to communicate ; 
with men, which also was to work upon the hearts — 


of all men, the saved and the unsaved. To the 


sinner, it is God’s voice pleading for admission, for — 
recognition. 
admitted, enthroned, and directing all his walks of | 
This crossing over from the Spirit debarred to 
_the Spirit received, marks the change from the ~ 


To the Christian, it is God’s spirit 


The essential thing is ‘the belief in and the accept- — 


ance of God’s truth and light, through the instrument 
of the Spirit, representing God Himself. Hence 
difference in methods should not cause any conten- 
tion, or denunciation of our neighbor. 
not leave the narrow ideas, held in earlier days, of 


exclusiveness, prejudice, and persecution, and recog- — 


nize that the blessed Saviour binds all mankind in 
one brotherhood, manifesting Himself in different 


ways, but implanting within the hearts of all His 


children that one all conquering power, ‘‘love ?” 
Haviland, Kan. 


[Fifth month ; 


The Koran and Vedas are almost wholly specu- — 
These facts give us a good — 


= 


Should we 
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THE LAY MINISTRY.* 
BY JOHN WILHELM ROWNTREE. 


I think we shall all recognize that the question of 
the vocal ministry cannot be adequately considered 
in a water-tight compartment, for it must be the 
expression of the man in his entirety—of his atti- 
tude towards God and his fellows, of all he knows of 
God in the universe, and of the human heart, of sin 
and death, of love and life. 

Imperfections of character, flaws in the thousand 
‘relations between the soul and its environment, mar 
or limit the message, however true and fitting the 
spoken words. 

Accepting this view, let us consider certain points 
affecting the personal element in the minister’s voea- 
tion. 


First of these I would place Vision. 


We must ride with Paul to Damascus. We must 
see and know God in Christ, and life as He inter- 
prets it for us. We may have been of the strictest 
sect of the Pharisees and yet have kicked for years 
against the goad. The vision will reveal this secret 

_of the heart, and teach us our need of a renewal, that 
all creation must have a new smell, and the har- 
‘mony of love overcome the dissonance of self-hood. 

Second, Consecration. 

The heavenly vision calls for obedience. We have 
encountered a great light which has interpreted to us 
at once our true self, and the love and passion of the 
Cross. This is our summons, and our answer must 
be service. 

But many mistake the meaning of consecration. 
They think that as consecration is ane offering of our 
faculties to God, so all the responsibility for using 
them is His. This is the fallacy which has so who 
lurked in the teaching of the Inner Light. Conse- 
eration means the concentration of the energies of 
mind and soul upon their improvement for service. 
Jt is a frank recognition that God’s work of redemp- 
tion is a co-operative work, demanding the agency of 
man for its completion. To be spiritual is not to be 
slipshod. Consecration, therefore, includes the dis- 
ciplined training of the mind, the right apportion- 
ment of time, the careful selection of our reading 
towards a definite end. It means what the perma- 
nent settlement of Woodbrooke means, the combined 
potency of prayer and of thought. 

Third, Sympathy. 

We must sit where the people sit. Here I am 

afraid we often fail. We are most of us bundles of 
prejudice, theological, social, political. And _ yet 
sympathy, spiritual and intellectual, is all important. 
We must try fairly to understand the social condi- 
tion, and the intellectual atmosphere, of the person 
we would help. We must know something of the cur- 
rent thoughts of the day, not polemically, but sym- 
Eerhetieally. The man who tilts his theological 
lance, tipped with the venom of controversy, at mod- 

*From “Palestine Notes,” }.eadley Bros. (2|6 net), London, 


_ Eng. Republished in pamphlet form by “The Me Sih 1905 
Committee.” 


ern thought, or the higher critics, or the revival 
preacher, is not helping, but retarding, the coming of 
God’s kingdom. 

And perhaps the best training-school in which 
sympathy may be learned as a lesson is the pastoral. 
One great weakness of Quaker ministry is its fre- 
quent dissociation from pastoral work and care. 
Remember that the magnetism of a messenger lies 
in his sympathy, and sympathy is born of knowledge. 

Fourth, Humility. 

Pride in a gift is its destruction. The office of 
minister is one not of supremacy, but of service. No 
thought of self should deflect the inward eye from the 
end and purpose of God—the redemption of man. 

“Did I speak well?’ “What do people say of 
me?” “Were people pleased?’ These may be the 
thoughts of personal vanity, and go not seldom with 
that resentment of criticism which is the testimony 
to spiritual unfitness. The most victorious quality 
of the minister of God is his humility. 

Fifth, Courage. 

These days of invertebrate thinking and luxurious 
pleasures demand cour ageous speaking. It is a long 
time since Sydney Smith startled his congregation of 
judges and lawyers i in York Minster, by declaiming 
“Woe unto you lawyers!” The fr ank condemnation 
of social sins and intellectual errors, uttered in scorn 
of opinion but im the spirit of love, is too rare in the 
Christian ministry. 

There is no more frequent taunt flung at the 


“preacher than the taunt of cowardice and evasion, 


and in measure I fear it is just. We are too fright- 
ened of uttering our true thoughts. In chapel and 
meeting-house a mischievous tradition of religious 
phraseology has grown up, which destroys the fresh- 
ness and directness of the preaching, and which it re- 
quires some courage to disregard. As Sir Edward Fry 
in his essay on sermons, has remarked, “the ordinary 
preacher is afraid to call a spade a spade; he would 
rather describe it as ‘that instrument of agriculture 
with which our first father labored when, by the 
providence of God, he was called on to till the garden 
of Eden.’ ” We need, I think, to imitate J ohn Wool- 
man, who combined the sweetness of true humility 
with an unconquerable courage. 

Sixth, Variety. 

It is a bad symptom when, after the first few 
words of a sermon, the congregation remarks to itself 
mentally, “Oh, I know what’s coming now!” And 
yet how often this is true. The prepared or unpre- 
pared sermon falls alike under this condemnation. 
Indeed, the prepared sermon, when it is machine- 
made, is often the most at fault. 

We want the imagination which springs from sym- 
pathy, and the freshness which springs from thought. 
We must bring all things into the treasury. It. is 
often said, “Oh, the simple Gospel is all we need,” 
but that depends upon what is meant. To deal in 
the obvious, because thinking is too much trouble, is 
to offer unconsecrated ministry. ‘We want ratker 
that variety of presentation which does not obscure or 
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replace the Gospel, but which saves us from the dead 
monotony of repetition. 

I know of a minister who keeps a pocket-book. If 
a thought strikes him, whether reading or in reverie, 
if he notices a telling sentence, passage or illustra- 
tion, he makes a note or copy of it. When the pocket- 
book is full the contents are transferred to a common- 
place-book properly indexed according to subjects, 
and are constantly available for reference. This is 
surely an excellent example of that proper discipline 
which should govern the life of the preacher, and a 
wise recognition of the efficacy of human forethought, 
which nowise destroys the liberty of the Spirit. 


Seventh, Diligence and Patience. 

Diligence in the face of apparent unresponsive- 
ness, and in labor that seems  fruitless—patience 
that means sustained interest, even if utterance be 
infrequent. 

We cannot serve any cause haphazard. It is the 
belief of some that, because the Spirit bloweth where 
it listeth, a succession of evanescent “concerns” for 
the meeting and the Society must be more spiritual 
than a continuous exercise of heart and mind. But 
God does not work spasmodieally. He works con- 
tinuously. There are, indeed, times when the Divine 
power is more richly manifest than at others, but 
there is no real pause in the work of God. We need 
more consecrated, sustained and penetrating thought, 
directed not only to the vocal ministry, but to all 
Christian service, and it will be out of such patience 
that the most enduring work will grow. 

Eighth, Sacrifices 

Our considerations, and many others which we 
have not space to mention, must receive the endorse- 
ment of sacrifice. Without this none are valid. No 
scheme can evade the necessity, none offer a substi- 
tute for this vital quality of all true labor. But self- 
sacrifice must take a definite and practical form: it 
must take cognizance of the needs and conditions of 
service. In the past, Quakerism has leaned upon an 
inadequate conception of the Inner Light. It has 
unduly depressed the exercise and diminished the 
place of the reasoning faculties. It has forgotten 
that the direct revelation of God’s will is not fully 
effective apart from the fitness of the instrument to 
receive or act upon it—or rather it has regarded such 
fitness in too narrow a sense, and shunned, whether 
from mistaken interpretation or fleshly weakness, 
that needful discipline of the mind which supports, 
directs, and renders more efficacious the no less need- 
ful labor of the soul. 


While Quakerism, with its just emphasis upon the 
inwardness of religion, has been fruitful of saints 
and rich in the practical merey of its wide philan- 
thropy, it has been singularly weak in its constructive 
thought. The brief promise of its early days has 
been disappointed, and the ministry which swept 
England from end to end, so far from conquering the 
world, has proved impotent to save even the Quaker 
fellowship from decay. 


We are willing now to face the facts, and refuse | 


any longer to be lulled by the siren praises of those 
who admire the Quakers for what they once were. 
We must live in the present and think of the future. 
The call is coming to us again as it came to Fox, as 
urgent, as exacting, as loud. 

All is not well with the world. The belief in force, 
the love of ease, the lust for sensationalism, the 
superficiality of emotional or formal religion, the 
parasitism even of the religious, these are with us in 
their modern dress, even as they were with Fox in 
the garb of seventeenth century thought and practice. 


The question of the ministry is in part a question 
of equipment, but it is still a question of spiritual 
temper. What is our attitude towards life? Do we 
see things as they really are, or as our contempo- 
raries would have us believe? Do we pierce to the 
inward motive, the inward fact? Do we refuse to be 
swayed by prejudice, by the social environment in 
which we have been reared? Do we dare to cut our- 
selves loose from convention and speak out the unpal- 
atable truth ? 

Without vision we shall perish, without sacrifice 
the vision will glow and fade, an unavailing dréam. 

There is one aspect of the question before us upon 
which I can only touch. It has been asked, Can lay-. 
men, especially those faithful to the manifold duties 
of citizenship, under the necessity of working for 
their living, meet, in any adequate measure, the 
exacting demands of the ministry of the Word ? 

Let it be acknowledged that the problem of the 
Free Ministry is not only a spiritual, but also a prac- 
tical problem. We have it yet to solve. There are 
needs of the human heart which are not met by 
prophecy and exhortation, but by teaching, and the 
ministry of teaching demands a trained and ordered 
mind. We must tackle this difficulty honestly and 
bravely, and so long as we compromise nothing of 
our message and testimony we must not shrink from 
properly safe-guarded measures, which will grant 
to those who feel the call the means of fulfilling 
their service. Nor must we in any case hesitate to 
recognize the diversity of gifts, and the place and 
function of the vocal ministry in the economy of the 
Church. 

But, again, nothing can avail without sacrifice, 
neither silence nor ministry, organization nor equip- 
ment. 

The message of the Inner Life, which is the mes- 
sage of Quakerism, is strenuous, and embraces the 
whole energies of the soul. But we cannot call men 
back to the verities of the Spirit unless we ourselves 
have won them and possess them. 

These must be won in worship. The strength of a 
Quaker meeting lies in its truth of spiritual appre- 
hension, and in the reality and earnestness of indi- 
vidual exercise. Let all ministry be to this end, seek- 
ing as its definite aim the conversion of men from the 
love of self to the love of God in Christ, from the 
torpor of indulgence to the passion and the glory of 
service. 
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THE PEACE CONGRESS. 


AS SEEN BY ONE OF THE PEOPLE. 


Some of us whose inheritance was a_ birthright 
membership in the Society of Friends, and who 
claim a healthy interest in the various branches of the 
work of the Society, have yet found it difticult to be 
really interested in a peace meeting. 

And we remember vividly when, as young people, 
with an interest that was alive and sustained in all 
other sessions of the yearly meeting, we invariably 
looked for some way to evade the dull, dry peace 
sessions. In consequence, perhaps, of these youthful 
impressions, we have always thought very tamely of 
the peace movement. 


We believed the movement ought to be interesting 
and effective, but we were unable even to suggest how 
it might be made so and we generally occupied our- 
selves with something of acknowledged interest. But 
the late International Peace Congress, held in New 
York, fully redeemed the peace movement and quick- 
ened even ourselves to an enthusiastic interest. We 
did not have any of that old-tinie feeling that the 
Society stood for peace, and must therefore have a 
peace meeting. 

The workers of this Peace Congress impressed us 
at once, as men and women of affairs, who had world 
interests and who saw and felt that there was a great 
deal of evil in the world which might be stopped, and 
they proceeded to consider the wisest methods for the 
cessation of this unnecessary evil—methods which 
would accomplish the end by a thoughtful conserving 
of the highest and best interests of every nation. We 
could but feel that this was surely an undertaking 
worth while! 

But it was one which would require wise statesman- 
ship as well as heroic devotion to principle. And the 
days of the Congress proved to us that the peace move- 
ment has found its needed statesmen and its heroic 
devotees. 

The first session in Carnegie Hall was a fine pre- 
lude of the more strenuous days which followed. 

The great hall, with its walls beautifully and 
fittingly decorated with our own stars and stripes and 
the flags of many other nations, worked out on a 
background of pure white, all glowing under the full 
electric lights, its large platform literally packed with 
the vast choir and the representative speakers, with 
the tremendous seating capacity of its auditorium 
. filled to the utmost, made a brilliant picture, which 
deeply moved one. 

At this session some of the great clergymen of our 
own country welcomed and addressed the Congress. 
We do not doubt that the addresses were splendid, 
and we believe that the clergymen are essential to the 
movement, but we confess that our own personal 
interest reached a much higher degree of enthusiasm 
in the second meeting on Monday afternoon, when 
the men of affairs addressed the people. And the 
Congress was heartily welcomed and its work 
endorsed by representative men of our city, State and 
nation. 


Thate.. was a thoughtful sincerity back of the noble 
utterances of these men who serve the public interests, 
which did our hearts good. 


The Tuesday morning session was given to the 
women ; and we confess ourselves as alws ays disap- 
pointed in ‘‘women’s meetings; we do not favor 
them; we are glad their day is past in the Society of 
riends: The feminine mind needs the atmosphere 
of the strong, trained masculine intellect when it 
comes to public speaking. 

We always do better work when we all work 
together. 

And apropos of this, we noticed that Jane Addams, 
who spoke on ‘‘New Ideals of Peace” in this woman’s 
session, made a much better address on the same sub- 
ject before the united Congress in the educational 
session of Tuesday evening. 

All the representatives from foreign countries, 
excepting possibly William Stead, were most gracious 
and kindly in their interest and appreciation of our 
National Government, the enterprise of the people, 
and the part which the United States contribute to 
world betterment. 

The university meeting, on Tuesday evening, was 
one of great interest, and fall doubtless have a lasting 
imfluence to promote world interest in world peace. 
The universities of our own and other lands were, we 
believe, made to feel that here was a field for service 
to mankind, for which the university man is specially 
fitted. 

On Wednesday afternoon, with Seth Low presiding, 
the Congress considered the legislative and judicial 
aspects of the peace movement. 

The effect of this session was to force still deeper 
the impression that these peace people are not mere 
sentimentalists. 

Here were our legislators and judges studying, 
counseling, and earnestly working for world better- 
ment, along lines of international legislation in the 
interests of peace to all nations. 

William Jennings Bryan was the last speaker of 
this session. He considered the peace movement 
broadly and very hopefully, and said we ought not to 
be surprised at seeming inconsistencies. Man never 
fully realizes his ideal. If he were once able to 
realize his ideal, it would cease to be an ideal and 
man would cease to rise. It is the glory of the Chris- 
tian ideal that while the simplest and humblest may 
understand and follow it, the highest, the smartest 
and best must always march steadily on with uplifted 
face. 

So much has been accomplished, we can hope, work 
and expect the rest to follow. If disputing nations 
ean be induced to allow international investigation 
and inquiry into the causes of war before they resort 
to force, a large per cent. of wars will be averted. 
When man is excited the brute in him rules. When 
he stops and thinks, reason prevails. 

W. J. Bryan said, when he visited the tomb of 
Napoleon, in France, he had expected in the 
impressive stillness of death to read Ingersoll’s 
tribute to the great warrior, and had carried the book 
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with him for that purpose. But as he stood in the 
solemn silence and looked down on the great stone 
sarcophagus, which held the remains of the dead 
warrior, his eyes at once rested on a cross, which 
stood at one end of the tomb. He forgot Ingersoll’s 
tribute and could think only of this, that the great 
warrior, the astute general, the man of many battles, 
was sleeping silently at the foot of the Prince of 
Peace. 

And to W. J. Bryan it seemed a fitting type of that 
future brotherhood of nations, in which wars shall 
have ceased and every nation shall share the blessed 
fruits of the reign of the Prince of Peace. 

Who had not been charmed in a historic study of 
the Old Testament by its foreshadowings of .the 
Christ? To catch the message of the prophet as it 
applied to his day and his nation, and then trace its 
partial fulfillment in the after developments of 
history, has a fascinating interest. The world was 
getting ready for the Prince of Peace. 

He has come and left us his message, and now, 
to-day, as truly as in Isaiah’s time, the nations are 
slowly working out his will. Was not this Peace 
Congress making practical the sign of this Christ ? 
We left the Congress under a solemn sense of this 
fact; we felt ourselves really a part of the peace 
movement after all. 

The past, the present, and the future are forever 
one in the unfoldings of truth and the working out of 
righteousness and peace on earth. 


AMOS SANDERS—AN APPRECIATION. 


BY VIOLA B. MARINE. 


On March 22, 1907, by a death so sudden that it 
was like a translation, Amos Sanders was ealled from 
earth. He had long dwelt almost at the gate of the 


other world, first through witnessing and, in Spirit 7 


sharing the lingering illness and death of his beloved 
wife, and then by a baptism himself into suffering 
such as few men are called upon to bear. 

He was born at Valley Mills, Ind., on Fifth month 
30, 1845, and almost from infancy attended meet- 
ing at Lick Branch, in a little log meeting-house 
about three miles distant. A large part of his educa- 
tion came through the denominational schools of 
Friends, where he is said to have been known for his 
sunny temperament, and the impulse toward right 
and fairness that characterized him in later. life. 
After a year at Earlham College, and another in 
teaching, he went, in 1867, to Macon, Miss., to take 
charge of Friends’ work among the freedmen. He 
remained there in all nearly a dozen years, throughout 
the perilous days of the Ku Klux Klan. Numerous 
warnings were sent him to leave the country, several 
times his house was fired upon, and thrice he was 
marked for death by bands organized for the purpose, 
but always escaped. Among the colored people, old 
and young, who attended these schools, was one 
Margaret Murray, who, with the earnest desire to 
continue her studies, for a year cooked in the family 


to obtain the necessary funds. Of this promising — 
pupil, Amos Sanders lost sight for a number of years, 
but recently, by a chain of circumstances, discovered 
her in the wife of Booker T. Washington, and 
received from her a letter, outlining her life since she 
left the school in Macon. 

In 1879, he came north to enter upon educational 
work, and was one of the first to win a life certificate 
in Indiana. He was superintendent of schools in But- 
lerville and North Vernon, Ind., and in Georgetown, — 
Ill, and principal of Union High School, in West- 
field, Ind., and of Blue River Academy. Ever active 
in religious work throughout these years, in 1890 he 3 
felt called to devote himself entirely to the ministry, 
and was drawn to Noblesville, Ind. Here, from a 
beginning of 30 people in a small hall, by patient, 


persistent, believing effort, he and his wife built up a 
strong meeting, accomplished the erection of a neat 
and commodious meeting-house and became leaders 
and examples for the life of the community. Its 
business and professional men were all his “boys,” 
and people of all classes learned to turn to his home 
for light, help and sympathy. At no time after his 
adoption of the calling of pastor did he receive more 
than half his former income, often not more than a 
third, but to an almost unexampled degree he had 
become deaf to the appeals of material advantage, 
recognizing only one ambition and object—the 
advance of the cause of Christ and the bettering of 
his fellows. It was during these years that his efforts 
were turned to the project of a summer school at 
Earlham College, which, as the first representative 
from Western Yearly Meeting, in conjunction with 
Allen Jay, he saw established in the early nineties. 
At the end of ten years, in 1900, Noblesville Meet- 
ing reluctantly bade farewell to him and his wife, 
that they might accept the call from Brooklyn, N. Y. 


_ years, leaving an influence so great that, ‘ 
, be yet ppoaketh.” 
- men the love and pity of God, so this man in walk and 
“personality showed forth the grace and tenderness of 


of great affliction.” 
I used to preach to you that one’s happiness did not 


lows, touching ever but to heal, 
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| Here he served faithfully and lovingly for nearly five 
‘being dead, 
As the Master’s life expressed to 


the great Lover of Souls. 

Perhaps the most wonderful lesson of this life 
was his fidelity under exceeding trial—a_ picture 
upon which our eyes dwelt with wonder, and an 
influence that we shall never outgrow. In hig con- 
ception of things there was, for a child of God, no 
such thing as doubt of the Divine goodness, nor repin- 
ing, nor ‘pelf-pity, He would not have thought it 
permitted to himself even to express dissatisfaction 
with the weather, from his calm belief that it and all 
things else came directly from the Father’s hand. 
Cheerfulness was with him a test of fealty, and com- 
plaint, simple treason to the Kingdom of God. From 
personal jetters, we read such things as these: 
“Though I had often felt that I should hardly care 
to live after Mrs. Sanders was gone, I knew little of 
the suffering that would come into my heart at her 
departure, but I have learned by the experience of 
the past few weeks that God is able to so keep the 
heart that it can rejoice and sing praises in the face 
And again : “You remember 


consist in his surroundings or his condition. I guess 
I am going to be compelled to test my statements. 
Well, if it will help the world, let it be so. My testi- 
mony to-day stands asit:stood'in theory. Separation, 


pain anda ‘fore ign shore do not change the j joy of the 


heart.” 
Ah! Verily he was one who “endured hardness as 


a good soldier of Jesus Christ.” 


He came close up to the heart life of his fel- 
entering in with 
ready sympathy whether it be joy or woe, counseling, 
encouraging, stimulating to good, above all, living 
ever a life that never, by word, act, or look, fell out 
of line with the truth he preached. Such was the 


life of Amos Sanders—not only a fragrant memory 


to us who loved him, but the most powerful of ser- 
mons, an unanswerable argument to doubt, a con- 
tinual persuasion to better things. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


DR. DICIA H. BAKER. 


Doctor Dicia Houston Baker, who died in Birming- 
ham, Ala., on the 19th instant, lived such a worthy 
and Aaesatul life that a Mit notice of her is sent 


‘to Tur AmeERICAN FRIEND: 


Doctor Baker was born forty-four years ago in 
Tennessee, and received her early training there. 
In 1886, she came to Guilford College, where she 
spent two years and completed what was then called 
the academic course. While here, by her faithful 
devotion to all duty and by the sincerity and gen- 
uineness of her life, she made a lasting impression 
upon the entire community. 

Subsequently, she graduated in pharmacy in 


Friends, 


_ work for the elevation of mankind. 


Vanderbilt University, and later took the doctor’s 
degree from the Laura Memorial Medical College, 
in Cincinnati. Her success as a doctor in Birming- 
ham, in which city she was at first a total stranger, 
was phenomenal, and ig proof of her ability and skill. 

Dr. Baker was an active member of the Society of 
and although she late in life united with 
the Presbyterian Church, this was on account of 
there being no Friends’ meeting which she could 
attend ; and in faith and sympathy she retained her 
early Quaker spirit. 

She was much interested in education and in all 
She contributed 
in her life time to the education of girls at Guilford 
College, and in her will remembered the Girls’ Aid 
Committee of North Carolina Yearly Meeting. 


Wherever she went she made lasting friends, and 
her life was far removed from sordid Benes, and 
was lived in a sphere of dignified ambition into which 
she admitted nothing that did not accord with the 


spirit of Jesus’ word: ‘‘I came not to be ministered 


unto but to minister.”’ 


ie lieHorss 


Che Sntecnatintslae 


DPSS. 


SECOND QUARTER. 
FIFTH MONTH 12, 


JOSEPH FORGIVES HIS BROTHERS. 
Genesis 45; 1-15; 50: 15-2 


2Ae 
GOLDEN TExT.—Be ye kind one to another, tenderhearted, for- 
giving, one another, even as God for Christ's sake, hath forgiven you. 
Eph. 32. 


LESSON VI. 1907. 


DAILY READINGS. 


Second-day, Fifth mo. 6.—The famine. Gen. 42: 1-13. 

Third-day, Fifth mo. 7.—The second journey. Gen. 43: 1-14. 
ae day, Fifth mo. 8.—Joseph forgives his brothers. Gen. 
Fifth- aoe Fifth mo. 9.—Joyful news. Gen. 45: 16-28. 


Sixth- day, Fifth mo. 10.—Jacob in Egypt. Gen. 47: 1-10. 
Seventh-day, Fifth mo. 11.—Death of Joseph. Gen. 50: 15-21. 
Virst-day, Fifth mo. 12.—Love to enemies. Matt. 5: 38-48. 
Time.—Uneertain; possibly about 1625 B. C. 
Place.—Probably, Heliopolis (On), near Cairo, 
about 250 miles from Hebron, though it may have 
been Zoan (Tanis), near one of the mouths of the 
Nile. 
Monarch.—Possibly Apepa, the - last 
important kings of the Hyksos dynasty. 
The story of the reunion of Joseph with his family, 
and their subsequent residence in. Egypt, one of the 
most attractive narratives of Genesis, is found in 
chapters 42-50. Only a small part is given in the 
lessons of the year. Chapters 42, 43, 44, should be 
read, so as to bring freshly to mind the incidents 
which took place during the visits of Joseph’s 
brethren in Egypt. The pathos of the 44th chapter 
is most touching. Judah’s appeal is certainly unsur- 


of the 


passed. 
1. “Could not refrain himself.” Compare Gen. 
43:31. His tests had been severe enough to assure 


him that he could trust his brothers. “To go out.” 
He did not wish any witnesses of the tender scene. 

“Wept aloud.” Tears of joy. “The Egyptian,” 
ete. They were standing outside. ‘‘House.” House- 
hold attendants. 
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3. “I am Joseph.” He spoke doubtless in his old 
natural manner, and in their own tongue or dialect. 
He had been possibly disguising his voice and was 
dressed in Egyptian fashion. “Could not answer 
him.” They were so astonished that they could not 
speak. “Troubled.” Dismayed. 

+. “Whom ye sold into Egypt.” Perhaps this was 
rather to identify himself than to reproach them. 
Besides he wished to make it clear that he forgave 
them completely. 

5. Joseph reassures them. “For God did send 
me before you to preserve life.” He does not intend 
to condone their crime, but to show that God had not 
allowed it to work out evil. See also 50: 20. 

6. “Two years.” The famine had yet five years to 
run. “Neither earing nor harvest.” “Earing” is an 
old word for “plowing,” perhaps allied with the Latin 
root, which appears in the word, “arable.” 

7. “Preserve you a posterity.”” “Remnant.” R. V. 
To leave you descendants. “Save your lives by a 
great deliverance.” The meaning is not very clear; 
the marginal reading is, “to be a great company that 
escape.” 

8. Again Joseph dwells on God’s providence in 
regulating events so as to be a blessing instead of a 
curse. “A father to Pharaoh.” A metaphorical use 
of the word, meaning a wise and kindly adviser and 
administrator. Compare Is. 22:21. “Lord of all 
his house.” Gen. 41: 40. 

9. “Haste, ye.” Joseph knew that his father was 
grieving over Benjamin’s absence, and Joseph him- 
self was anxious to see his father. “Lord of all 
Egypt.” This would explain why he did not go 
himself, besides being a source of gratification to the 
old man. 

10. “Land of Goshen.” This territory “lay on the 
eastern border of the Nile Delta, and furnished 
excellent pasture. It evidently lay on the Syrian 
frontier (Gen. 46:28).” It is described as “the best 
of the land.” Gen. 47:6. The patriarch’s household 
was pastoral, and so the district was in every way 
specially suited to them. “Thou.” Jacob. His chil- 
dren and grandchildren should be near Joseph, whose 
position would enable him to be their protector. Com- 
pare Ex. 1:8. 

12. “Your eyes see,” ete. Knowing that Jacob 
would doubt the story, he calls upon them, and 
especially Benjamin, his own brother, to satisfy 
themselves that he really was J oseph, 

13. Joseph mentions other things that would con- 
vince his father and make his brothers more ready to 
tell their father the whole story of their crime, and 
how it had been overruled for good. 

(The chapters omitted should be read.) 50:15. 
“Their father was dead.” As long as their father 
lived they felt perfectly safe, but when he died, they 
judged Joseph by themselves, and feared that he 
would requite the evil which they had done so long 
before. 

16, 17. They did not dare to go in person, but 
sent, begging his forgivenness, and maintaining that 
it was their father’s request made before he died. 


“Trespass.” Better as in R. VY. “transgression.” 
“The servants of the God of thy father.” This was 
to remind Joseph that they were worshippers of the 
same God as he and their father. “When they 
spoke.” When he received their message. : 
18. The brothers next appear in person before 
Joseph, in humility. 
19. “Am I in the place of God?” 
inflict retribution upon you. 
20, 21. He again reassures them by saying that 
God had overruled what they had done, and promises" 
them protection. 
Practica, THoveuts. } 
1. It is a blessed thing that God so often overrules 
our mistakes, and sins. : 
2. “Forgiveness is man’s deepest need and highest 
achievement.” 
3. Romans 8: 28. 


That is to 


Christian Endeauor. 
{Communications for this department should be addressed — 
to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New York Ave., Washington, D. C.J] 4 


TOPIC FOR FIFTH MONTH TWELFTH, 1907. 


LESSONS FROM THE PATRIARCHS. 
IV. JOSEPH. 
Ps. 105 : 16-24. 
Second-day. Fifth mo. 6.—Loved and envied. Gen. 37: 3-36. 
Third-day, Fifth mo. 7—A good servant. Gen. 39: 1-6. 


Fourth-day. Fifth mo. 8.—Helpful in prison. Gen. 39: 20: 40: 22. 


Fifth-day, Fifth mo. 9.—Wiser than kings. Gen. a 14-26. 


Sixth-day, Fifth mo. 10.—Forgiving. Gen. 45: 1-15. 
tee Fifth mo. 11.—Believing the promise. 

Joseph’s biographer traces his life from the time of 
his obedient youth to his devout and trustful old age, 
and almost uniformly the character presented com- 
mands our admiration and respect. Possibly, he was 
a little exultant as he related the dreams foretelling 
his dominance over his brethren, and possibly, too, he 
was over-ready to report his brothers’ evil conduct. 
Yet it may all have been done from a sense of duty, 
and the latter was perhaps an actual carrying out of 
his father’s directions, as when he went cheerfully 
and bravely to the herdsmen’s camp at Dothan. No 
sense of ill-will or bad faith bred fear in his mind, as 
had been the case with his father when about to meet 
Esau. 

His nature was not able to comprehend the cold- 
bloodedness of his brothers, who could sit down and 
eat perhaps the very food he had brought them while 
his pleadings and cries were ringing in their ears. 
But forgiveness grew somewhere in the root from 
which sprang an Esau and a Joseph, and overwhelm- 
ing tenderness made the ruler of Egypt go out to 
weep, as he saw, after so many years, the “lad,” Ben- 


| jamin, gathered before him with his brothers. Unem- 


bittered by the falsity of the charges on which he was 
imprisoned, and grieved that his brothers could think - 
of a cherished purpose of revenge after their father’s 
death, he was in all his life an exemplar of the love - 


| that “suffereth long and is kind.” 


| 


The unfailing readiness with which J oseph | 
adapted himself to the conditions of his life is some- 
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thing to emulate. His father’s obedient and trusted 
messenger, Potiphar’s faithful slave, steward and 
overseer of the prison, though himself a_ prisoner, 
ruler of all Egypt, with vigor and integrity, he was 
always at the fore—not only by scheming and plot- 
ting, but with no one to prosper his fortunes but God 
and his own efforts. Some native quality of leader- 
‘shep he was doubtless endowed with; so were Cesar 
-and Napoleon; but how absolutely different were the 
dominating purposes of their lives from his! 

Joseph seems to have been the first to realize that 
the promised Hebrew nation was already in 
existence, and his faith foresaw its return to the land 
of his fathers, while his strong, religious fervor 
inspired the request that his bones be not left to lie in 
an alien soil, but that they be buried in the land that 
God “sware to Abraham, to Isaac, and to Jacob;” 
and so he won for himself a place on the roll of 
_faith’s heroes. 


Missionary Department. 


|The Editor, 1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. ] 


PF. A. I. M. BOARD ANNUAL MEETING. 
The annual meeting of the Board of the Friends’ 


} 3d and 4th, at the home of the secretary, Emma B. 
| Malone, Cleveland, Ohio. Eight members were pres- 
ent, representing six yearly meetings. Two other yearly 
/meetings were represented by proxy. Arthur B. 
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sion will be pushed along rapidly and preparations 
made for building permanent houses for the mission- 
aries on each of the stations. It was also decided to 
send Charles Spann and wife, Albia, Iowa, this fall. 


| He is an expert contractor and mechanic, and will 


| tion. 


make a valuable addition to the force. 

The home end of the work is in prosperous condi- 
The treasurer’s report showed all bills paid, 
and a small amount in the treasury. A. B. Chilson’s 
work among the yearly meetings, during his furlough, 
resulted in a large number of pledges—some covering 
a period of five years. Besides these there are a 


' number of special subscriptions made for a_ house, 


support of a missionary, support of a native worker, 
ete. 
The coming year will be one of large expense to the 


Board. The equipping and sending out of four 


workers, and the returning of Edgar Hole and family, 
will cost nearly $2,000, not to speak of additional 


_ salaries. The friends of the African work everywhere 
_ are asked to remember this field in their prayers and 


[Communications for this department should be addressed to — 


their giving. 
It was decided to continue The African Record for 


another year. Its quarterly visits have been a great 
inspiration to F. A. I. M. supporters, and it is the 


: ; aes _ intention for it to help keep all contributors informed 
African Industrial Mission occurred’ Fourth month | 


regarding the work. 
The old officers of the Board were re-elected. 
Every question coming before the Board was settled 


without a dissenting voice, and under the manifest 


}/ Chilson and wife (who left the 20th ult. for the 


| field) were present and took part in the deliberations ; 
} also Martha W. Stanley, assistant secretary, and 
| John A. Hasenpflug, purchasing agent. 

Reports from the field show the work to be in good 
condition, whereas a year ago, on account of the 
Nandi war, the missionaries were exiled from their 
work by order of the British Government, the report 
this year shows the work resumed and three stations, 
instead of one, being maintained. 

The evangelistic work is kept well to the fore- 
ground, and results are very manifest. 
} number have already accepted Christ as 
| Saviour, and are leading worthy, Christian lives. 
number of others are in the candidates’ class. 

About 60 pupils are in the day schools. Arrange- 
ments are being made so that these pupils may have 
‘parts of the Gospel to read in their own language. P. 
W. Raidabaugh has presented the Mission with a 
small printing press, which will enable them to do 
their own printing. 

__ The medical phase of the work is very gratifying, 
although Dr. Blackburn has had to turn his atten- 


their 


tion largely to industrial work during the absence of | 


A. B. Chilson. 

A new dispensary and chapel are in progress. 
These are being built of brick, burned on the station 
and of very good quality. The Government has been 
very eager to buy a large quantity of these for its 
work at Kisumu. It is hoped, upon the arrival of 
_A. B. Chilson, that the industrial feature of the Mis- 


i 
Mi 


Quite a | 


A | 


leading of the Holy Spirit. 

Thanking God for His gracious care over our 
workers, his blessing on the work and his opening of 
the hearts of so many in America to the ery of 
Africa, we go forth to the work of the coming year 
with steadfast confidence in God and the friends of 
oA TM. 

Cuartes S. Wutrtr. 


Earlham, Iowa, Fourth month 13, 1097. 


Things of Interest Among Ourselues. 


The spring term of Pacific College opened the 2d ult. with 
very good attendance. 


H. Edwin McGrew, former president of Pacific College, and 
family left Newberg, Ore., on the 17th ult., for Boise, Idaho. 


| They will probably go to Colorado later. 


Nathan T. Frame recently attended a Sabbath evening ser- 


| vice at Noblesville, Ind., and preached acceptably from the 
| text “Lead me to the rock that is higher than I.” 


| Earlham College. 
| electing the following officers: 


President Robert L. Kelly has accepted.an invitation to 
deliver the Baccalaureate address this year to the graduating 
class of the Indiana State Normal School at Terre Haute. 


Through the labor of James H. Pierce and Paris Cox, who 
labored in special revival services at La Port, Ind., in Third 
month, the Friends were strengthened and revived. 


There are now seven “student volunteers” in attendance at 
Their “band” recently reorganized, re- 
President, Norman Wann; 
vice-president, Edna Metcalf; chairman of Deputation Com- 


| mittee, Walter Miles. 


A circle of young Friends in Kansas City are beginning the 
study of the Gospel of John. Jesse I. Phillip outlined the 
course, and the members are entering into the work with 


enthusiasm. 
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[Fifth month 


The meeting at Stafford, Kan., was. favored by having L. 
Clarkson Hinshaw, Yearly Meeting Evangelistic Superintend- 
ent, present the 21st ult. He preached two very able sermons. 
The meeting is still in the need of some one that has the gift 
of leading in singing. 


In Second month we received a remittance for a subscription 
and made the entry for F. L. Hollingsworth, La Fayette, Ind. 
Letters sent to that address have been returned unclaimed. 
Information leading to a discovery of our error in this entry 
will be thankfully received. 


The Quakerism Class, in Kansas City, concluded their work 
for the year by holding an open meeting, Fourth month 2d. 
Their study has been the “Life of Fox” and papers on this 
subject and on some of the doctrines of early Friends were 
presented. The class expects to resume the study of Quaker 
history next winter. 


Oscar Moon, who has served the University Meeting at 
Wichita, Kan., very acceptably as pastor for the past eighteen 
months, has been granted a leave of absence. He will spend 
the time at Earlham College, completing a course of study for 
his Master’s degree, which he will take in Sixth month. leks 
expects to resume his work in the University Meeting about 
the middle of Sixth month. 


In the recent municipal election at Wichita, Kan., the prin- 
cipal point at issue was the attempt to close all saloons, gam- 
bling houses and resorts. The reform party won a decisive 
victory, their candidate receiving a majority of 1,899 votes. 
Of this majority, the Fifth Ward, where the greater part of 
the Friends reside, contributed almost 1,000. Many Friends, 
both men and women, took a very active part in the reform 


movement. 

Zenas L. and Susie J. Martin are staying, for the time 
beine, in Baltimore. They were compelled to leave Cuba, on 
account of the latter’s ill-health. She is receiving treatment, 
and is improving as rapidly as could be expected. Zenas L,. 
Martin spent two days at Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. He 
expects to return to Cuba in the near future. Susie J. Martin 
will remain with friends in and near Baltimore during the 
summer months. 


Communications from Harpoot, Turkey, tell. of the need 
for financial aid to carry on the Armenian Orphanage work 
there. This industrial plant is the only one of the kind in 
the great Turkish empire, and it is doing in that country 
for orphans and needy boys and girls what Hampton and 
Tuskegee are doing for colored-youths in America. Remit- 
tances may be sent to Brown Bros. & Co., 59 Wall Street, 
New York City, marked “for Harpoot.” 


A series of meetings were held in Jonesboro, Ind., from 
the r1th to the 28th of Second month. The pastor, William 
West, opened the meetings, and was soon joined by Mary Cox, 
Indianapolis. There were 28 conversions and renewals, and 
12 united with Friends. There was a good interest manifested 
from the first. William West is now on his fourth year as pas- 
tor, and there has been a steady growth in the meeting, both 
in spiritual life and in additions to the membership. 


Richard Harkness and wife, Tecumseh, Mich., celebrated the 
sixty-fourth anniversary of their marriage, Fourth month 
20th, at the home of their grandson, Walter F. Causie, near 
Jackson, Mich. Fifteen members of the family and ‘three 


invited guests were present. After a bountiful dinner had 


been served, a short religious service was held, consisting of 


Scripture reading, prayer, etc. All sang “God be With You 
"Till We Meet Again” before parting. The occasion was 
enjoyed by all present. 


The final debate for championship in the league of Oregon 
colleges was held at Newberg the 12th ult., and resulted in a 
victory for Pacific College, thus giving it first place in debating 
for 1906-7 among the colleges of Oregon. Paul Maris, Clar- 
ence Brown and Ralph Rees composed the team this year. The 
question was, “Resolved, That the United States Government 
should own and operate all the railroads,” Pacific College 
affirming the same. Both the question debated and the side 
to be taken are assigned by the Executive Committee, com- 
posed of members from all the colleges in the State. 


The following is taken from the MWorcester (Mass.) Even- 
ing Gazette: “Another handsome church edifice is soon to be 
added to the many which already add so materially to the 
beauty of Worcester, with the erection of a new church by 


member of Kansas City Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


—>+ 


at the corner of Chatham and Oxford Streets, the corner- 
stone for which is to be formally laid Saturday, May 11th, at 
5 o'clock in the afternoon. 
“For sixty years the little Quaker Church has been thes] 
meeting place for the Worcester Friends. It has become a 
landmark which was viewed with considerable interest by | 
many. Plain and unadorned, the little one-story wooden 
structure, without even so much as a clapboard to mar its sim- 
plicity, the Friends’ Church has been an object of much inter- 
est to Worcester people and to many visitors. a. 
“With the laying of the corner-stone, a modern brick meet- 
ing-house will be started, although the new edifice will be q 
simple, in accord with the views of Quaker people. Architect — 
Stephen C. Earle, whose family name has been closely allied | 
with the Friends’ Church and its work, has prepared the plans — 
for the new building and, despite its simplicity, the structate 
will be very attractive. ; 
“The Worcester Friends’ meeting is an outgrowth of the | 
Leicester meeting, which was established in that town in 1732. 


the Worcester Friends on the site of their old ern | 


c=2) . . . 
The Worcester Friends established a meeting and erected a 
little meeting-house on Oxford Street in 1847, and have met 
there continuously for sixty years. 


BORN. 


Rowntree.—At Chalfonts, York, England, on Fourth month 
toth, to Arnold S. and Mary K. Rowntree, a son. 


SHC Rael ss 


DIED. 


BarNnarp.—At her home, near Manilla, Ind., Twelfth month 
10, 1906, Anna, widow of Franklin Barnard, in her eighty- 
fourth year. She was a life-long member of Friends, and 
lived a consistent Christian life. 


cen et ich et asa 


Drxon.—At Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute, 
Hampton, Va., Second month 27, 1907, Eunice Congdon Dixon, 
aged eighty-six years. She was the widow of George Dixon, 
Great Ayton, Yorkshire, England, and was for many years a 
beloved teacher at the Hampton Institute. 


FrEEMAN.—At Sheffield, Ala., Fourth month 20, 1907, Wil- 
liam Amos, infant son of William A. and Mary C. Freeman. 


Hm1.—At Seattle, Wash., Fourth month 16, 1907, Fowel 
Buxton Hill, aged seventy-one years. He was a charter mem- 
ber of Chicago Meeting and filled many useful places therein. 
At the time of his death he was the only member living who 
participated in the organization of the meeting. He was a 
man of well-balanced mind, calm and deliberate, with good 
judgment, and during the latter years of his life experienced 
a growth in grace and in the knowledge of our Lord and 
Saviour, Jesus Christ, which caused him to be a model of quiet, 
patient demeanor, an earnest Christian character, 


aba 
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Jonrs.—At his home, China, Me. Third month 31, 1907, 
Alfred H. Jones, in his eighty-second year. A minister in 
China Monthly Meeting for nearly sixty years. 


Jones.—At Webster, Me. Fourth month 20, 1907, Peace 
Jones, in the ninety-third year of her age. She was a mem- 
ber of China Monthly Meeting, a minister of the Gospel, a 
pillar in the church and a woman of saintly life. 


JAmes.—At the residence of Jacob G. Hunt, her stepson, in 
Wilmington, Ohio, Fourth month 7, 1907, Deborah Stephens 
James, aged ninety-four years. She had a birthright member- 
ship with Friends, and was greatly attached to their principles. 


Jessup.—Third month 6, 1907, Jonathan Jessup, a member 
of West Grove Meeting, Indiana. The deceased was eighty- 
six years of age. He was converted early in life, was faithful 
to his church and home duties, being for many years an elder. 


Rownrree.—At the residence of his sister, Hannah E. Gil- 
lett, 314 Camden Road, London, Fourth month 13, 1907, John 
Stephenson Rowntree, York, England, aged seventy-three 
years. 


Stupss—At her home, 48 South Fifteenth Street, Kansas 
City, Kan., Second month 19, 1907, Edith Powell, wife of 
Addison’ W. Stubbs and daughter of Zaccheus H. and Mary 
F. Powell (the former deceased), in the forty-sixth year of 
her age. She was a devoted Christian wife and mother and 
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NOW READY: 


GLIMPSES of the 
LIFE of 
SAMUEL MORRIS 


By His Daughter 


A beautiful duodecimo book of 
208 pages, bound in gilt figured 
cloth, illustrated with portrait, 
plate and vignettes. Price, 75c., 
by mail, 8c. additional. 


SAMUEL N. RHOADS 


PUBLISHER 
FRANKLIN BOOKSHOP 


210 S. Seventh Street, Phila. 


Headquarters for old books and prints ; 
Quakeriana, Americana, etc. 


S. F, BALDERSTON’S SON 
Wall Paper and 


Decorations 
Window Shades Made to Order 


902 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia 


AND RE- 


CHAIRS Rushed AX2.R5 
Chair Cane,Rattan, Reeds,Splints, 
Flats, Open Woven Cane, Close 
Woven Cane and Rushes con- 
stantly on &@> at the Old Stand. 
Wecan work genuine orimitation 
rush into chairseats. Established 


GEO. W. BRENN 
1308 N. Marshall St., Philadelphia 
Keystone Phone, Paik 52-78 D 
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To Clerks of Monthly Meetings Removal Certiticatest 
SS NEARS OF MOMUMY NMeCings 


form in the New Discipline, printed, with Return Blank 
certificate for membership with another Denomination. 
with return blank. These are for members removing from one 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention ef the readers of 
‘*The American Friend” to this column. It will be 
found useful for almost everyone who wishes to adver- 
tise. The cost is 5c. perline eachinsertion. No adver- 
tisement is accepted for less than 25c, Cash with order 


WANTED—A mother’s helper to assist with 
the care of children and help with sewing. 
HENRIETTA B. ALLEN, 56 E. Main Street, Moores- 
town, N. J. 


FOR SALE—A valuable collection of Original 
Signed Documents and Letters by George Fox; 
one with full signature. For particulars, apply 
to JamMEs BACKHOUSsE, Dalesidc, Scarborough, 
England. 


ELIZABETH HADDON—Wanted to purchase 
or examine—Original records relating to Eliza- 
beth (Haddon) Estaugh—Colonial Founder of 
Haddonfield, New Jersey. Unpublished MSS., 
Diaries, Letters, Heirlooms, Legends, Etc.. 
throwing light on her Life History and Ances- 
try, also on that of John Haddon and his grand- 
son Ebenezer Hopkins and of John Estaugh, 
are needed in the preparation of her Biography. 
SAMUEL N. RHOADS, 210 S. 7th St., Phila., Pa. 


WANTED—To head the boys’ disciplinary de- 
partment at Westtown Boarding School, a 
teacher who has had successful experience in 
that line, or a well-educated man with executive 
business training. The position will be one of 
the most important in the school; it can be asso- 
ciated with Gymnastics or some scientific or lit- 
erary classes, and will naturally lead, in course 
of time, to full teaching work. Apply to Wm. F, 
WICKERSHAM, Westtown, Pa. 


WANTED.—A mother’s helper, to assist with 
one child and light house work. A Friend with 
some knowledge of stenography and typewrit- 
ing preferred but not required. Address Mrs 
Rurus M, Jonxs, Haverford, Pa. 


ee 

The cost of inserting a one-inch ad- 
vertisement in “The American Friend”’ 
is only $12.74 for three months, $21.84 
for six months, or $36.40 for a year, 
inserted every week. Correspondence 
with advertisers is solicited. 


THE AMERICAN FRIEND, 
1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Lady (in bookstore)—I want to get 
a good novel to read on the train— 
something rather pathetic. 

Salesman—Let me see—how 
“The Last Days of Pompeii” do? 

Lady—Pompeii? Never heard of him. 
What did he die of? 

Salesman—I’m not quite sure, ma’am. 
Some kind of an eruption, I’ve heard. 


would 


Prices for either kind, 50 cents per hundred, postpaid. 


66 9 © - : ; Pre 
Our Youths Friend 99 is a weekly illustrated paper for Young People, and suitable for dis 
ee Oo 


tribution in the Intermediate grades of the Bible Schools. 
Send for sample copy with Club Rates for Bible Schools. 


The 66 Friends Bible School Teacher 99 isa 64 page quarterly, prepared especially 


for Superintendents and Teachers in the 


50 cents per year. 


Friends Bible*Schools. 


It contains a number of 
study,and[presentation of each Bible School Lesson for the Quarter. 


ple copy with Club Rates to Bible Schools. 


PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS, Plainfield, Ind. 


perforated. This form is for members requesting a 
We also have Letters of Membership printed 
Monthly Meeting to another Monthly Meeting. 


pages of suggestive thoughts and four pages of helps for the 


Price 40 cents per year. 
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TO : 
BLOOM 


A new way 
to buy Roses 


A beautiful bed of fragrant roses this season — 
success is insured. Your money back on every 
rose that doesn’t bloom by October 15th. 

Throw away your old-time fears, and get all 
the roses you want, without risking a cent —roses 
of the finest quality, on which we have centered 
48 years of knowledge and experience, and have 
done this one thing well. That’s the reason we 
can guarantee them. on 

This is the most unusual rose-offer ever made: 


12 Roses for $1 


Every one guaranteed to bloom this season — such favorites 
as Pink Maman Cochet, Baby Rambler, Clotilde Soupert, the 
fine new rose, Madam Marlitt and others of our selection — 
all labeled, guaranteed, and sent postpaid, for less than 9c 
apiece. Order now. Stock is limited. We send them any 
time you say. 

Writeto-day for ournew free Floral Guide of roses and hundreds 
of other choice plants—a practical and helpful 136-page book. 


THE CONARD & JONES COMPANY 
Growers of the best roses in America 


* Box X, West Grove, Pa. : 
a 
WHOLE YARD 
[“Axr LINEN | 2c 


Nicely Stamped for three center 
pieces and fourdoilies Wild Rose 
Carnation, Pansy and other choice 
new designs. Big Bargain to 
show our extra fine line of linens 
and battenberys shadow aud 
eyelet shirt waist, hats, etc., for 
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Square Deal Supply Co., Kansas City, M0, 


When in want of a first-class 


Half-tone or Line Engraving 
GO TO 


COMMERCIAL PHOTO-ENGRAVING CO, 
N. W. Cor. 10th and Arch Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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Teach Me 


Teach me, Father, how to go 
Softly as the grasses grow; 
Hush my soul to meet the shock 
Of the wild world as a rock; 

But my spirit, propt with power, 
Make as simple as a flower; 

Let the dry heart fill its cup 
Like a poppy looking up; 

Let Life lightly wear her crown 
Like the poppy looking down 
When its heart is filled with dew 
And its life begins anew. 


Teach me, Father, how to be 

Kind and patient as a tree; 
Joyfully the crickets croon 

Under shady oak at noon 

Beetle, on his mission bent, 
Tarries in that cooling tent; 

Let me, also, cheer a spot, 

Hidden field or garden grot— 
Place where passing souls can rest 
On the way and be their best. \ y 
—Edwin Markham. oA, 
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(Incorporated Capital $250,000) 


810 Hartford Building, Chicago 
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Freedom Friends’ Colony 
FREEDOM, OKLAHOMA 


RIENDS desiring cheap homes in the great 
sunny southwest can secure excellent farm 
bargains in the beautiful Freedom Valley 

thirty miles northwest of Alva, Oklahoma, on 
the proposed Oklahoma and Western Railroad. 
Prices advancing rapidly— Friends meeting 
now being organized and Academy proposed 
Write us when you will arrive in Alva and 
we will meet you at the train. 


For further particulars address 
ANNIS & BAXTER, Freedom, Okla. 


References: Professors J. K. Jenkins and H. 
C. Fellow, Alva, Oklahoma. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of 
‘The American Friend” to this column, It will be 
found useful for almost everyone who wishes to adver- 
tise. The cost is 5c. perline eachinsertion. Noadver- 
tisement is accepted for less than 25c. Cash with order, 


YOUNG WOMAN (Friend) college graduate 
desires position as teacher in Friends Academy 
or College Preparatory for school year of 1907-’08. 
Address ‘ Y,’? care THE AMERICAN FRIEND, 1010 
Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ELIZABETH HADDON—Wanted to purchase 
or examine—Original records relating to Eliza- 
beth (Haddon) Estaugh—Colonial Founder of 
Haddonfield, New Jersey. Unpublished MSS., 
Diaries, Letters, Heirlooms, Legends, Ete.. 
throwing light on her Life History and Ances- 
try, also on that of John Haddon and his grand- 
son Ebenezer Hopkins and of John Estaugh, 
are needed in the preparation of her Biography, 
SAMUEL N. RHOADS, 210 S. 7th St., Phila., Pa. 
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LOGAN TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


will occupy its own property 
No. 1431 CHESTNUT STREET 
MAY 1, 1907 


A cordial invitation is extended to its patrons 
and friends to inspect the facilities 
offered for the transaction of 
Trust Company business 


OFFICERS DIRECTORS 
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NEWPORT, R. I. 
Furnished Cottage on Bay 


Private pier, 6 bed-rooms and servants’ rooom, 
parlor, library, dining-room, kitchen, running 
water, gas, good porches. Separate house con- 
taining room for laundry and two bath-houses. 
Well-shaded lawn. Long season. Owner going 
ented forsummer. Apply Box 26, Bryn Mawr, 

enna. 
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“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 


PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 9, 1907. 


No. 19 


A TOPMOST VIRTUE. 

There is a pretty steady verdict that “the greatest 
thing in the world” is love, but it is not so well set- 
tled what comes second. What is the next greatest 
thing to love? Our answer is, patience. It is a 
mother virtue, the parent of all that is great and 
noble in life. There is no hero without it, and no 
saint that has it not. 


The main difference between persons in this world 
of ours lies in their power, or their lack of power, to 
live straight on by the soul’s vision of what ought to 
be, and their power, or lack of power, to work 
heroically and wait calmly for the achievement of the 
vision. This inward power is what we mean by 
patience. It is the deepest test of character there is. 
The child has very little of it. He is weak in his 
power to construct a vision of what ought to be, and 
he is weak in his power of control. He cannot wait 
for what is far off. The immediate, the nearby, 
sways him and gets his vote. A small thing in the 
present counts more than a great thing a week hence. 
He has a slender stock of remote consideration. He 
cannot endure hardness, he breaks down under delays, 
he flies to pieces when his desires are baffled. He is 
not a being of patience. 

But woe unto him if he does not learn it. 
ently, the whole machinery of the universe is built 
with a purpose of teaching patience. It says to us 
every day: “Thou must wait;”’ “thou must  post- 
_pone;” “thou must go through this experience, in 
order to get that result.” The “spoiled child,” 
whether he is old or young, is a person who cannot 
wait, who wants his victories without any struggles, 
_ who takes ‘‘shun-pikes” and “‘short-cuts,” so as to get 
his ends without the proper toil that achieves them. 
He wants the joys without the dust and sweat. He is 
“spoiled,” because he has missed the very point 
which the whole structure of the world was pressing 
on him. 


Appar- 


The “trained fleas” furnish a parable of this truth. 
These “trained fleas” are extraordinarily clever 
and skillful. They walk “tight ropes,’ are harnessed 
into tiny coaches with other fleas for drivers, and 
they race about a track with all the eagerness of us 


larger humans. Now, in order to be trained, they 


are put at first into small glass bottles, through 
which they can look out on the world. Their first act 
They hit their 
heads and tumble back, and then jump up and try 


is to try to jump through the glass. 
again with the same result. The wise flea who proves 
fit for further training is the one who soon discovers 
the foolishness of beating his “brains” out against 
the glass wall. He takes in the situation and waits 
for some other chance of attaining his end. He is 
then taken out and given the next lesson. The fool- 
ish flea learns nothing from his defeats, and pounds 
away in sheer stupidity. He is rejected as a 
“spoiled flea.” 

The moral machinery of the universe is our glass 
bottle. He who tries to dash through to quick profits 
and easy joys, who learns nothing from the stern 
situations of life, is the foolish child to the end of his 
days—the lessons of experience are wasted on him, 

The wise soul learns to forecast and to wait. He is 
patient in the hard present, because he takes by faith 
the better future that awaits him, and sets, himself 
confidently to work to produce that future. He is not 
disturbed by the noisy voices that ery around him for 
some other path than the one which his inward voice 
bids him walk. He keeps on quietly saying, yea, 
though the multitude loudly shouts, nay, for he 
knows that in the end yea will prevail. He does not 
strive, nor cry, nor lift up his voice in the street. He 
does not denounce, nor attack—he believes in his 
truth, and is unswervingly loyal to it, for he sees that 
in the eternal nature of things it is bound to win out. 
This is patience—a topmost virtue; and one of the 
noblest souls that ever lived, one who learned to 
endure hardness and to overcome the world by faith, 
called God, “the God of all patience.” -R. M. J. 


VERACITY IN RELIGION. 

It is a very common thing in religious meetings to 
be told that if we were only faithful things would be 
very different. Sinners would be converted by the score 
and the world would be evangelized in a few years. 
Sometimes, in a burst of enthusiasm, a speaker will 
declare that if only six or a dozen men would do all 
that God wanted them to do, the whole region round 
about for miles would be “taken for Him.” At other 
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times ministers are the special targets for criticism, | Whole world. The call is to every one. It is the : 
and the wickedness of a city or community is charged | whole church that should move out, and every one ; 


to their half-heartedness or inertia, and sometimes has a work to do. Duty performed means advance ; 
to their misdeeds. These wholesale tirades are very | duty neglected means loss. God is calling us to give 


common. They are part of the stoek in trade of ourselves to Him for service. He is longing to come.- 


some professional evangelist. Now they are very | into our lives and help us, but, when all is done, we 
serious charges if they are true, and if they are not | can do but a humble part and rejoice that the cause 


true, it is time some one was making a protest. we love is winning its way in the world, and as the 


years go by making the kingdoms of this world the 
Kingdom of our Lord. 


Is it a fact that there are less than a score of Chris- 
tians among the many thousand church members in 
cities like Philadelphia, who are earnestly doing the 
best they know for God and their fellow-men? T# all For Tae American Frienp. 
the ministers of this city should work night and day THE STORY OF THE MOON. 
with the “divine unction” upon them, could they take BY PROF. ERNEST W. BROWN, F. R. 8. 


the gay. for God in one year, or even in ten? Most There is no more wonderful example of the great 
emphatically, no. And such exaggerations seem to | effects which can be brought about through the smallest 
us decidedly injurious to the cause of truth. Such | agencies than that furnished by the history of the past 
ideas are contrary to the divine plan. They are | and future relations of the earth and moon. We are 


opposed to God’s scheme of redemption. We do not | °° accustomed to think of the larger changes in ~ 


: : Hake nature as being brought about by colossal forces, that 
intend to convey the idea that Christian people are we fail to realize the fact that the forces used are 


doing all they can for the advancement of the king- | often so small that it is difficult to detect them, and 
dom. Far from it. The great majority of church- | much more so to measure them. We hear of the 
members are living decidedly below their privileges, earthquake, the volcanic eruption, the inundation, 
and far short of their whole duty. Ministers, taken | 20d yet even these are usually the final result of a 
as a class, care too little for etemal things. ‘They gradual accumulation of small forces, each adding 


Sid its part to the rest until their combined effect can no 
could and should have cleaner and more spirit-filled longer be resisted. Even the great governing force 


lives, and do more efficient work. Even the most con- | in nature, which we call gravitation, and by which 
secrated Christian can and should improve. But-we | every particle of matter tries to pull every other 
verily believe that there are many Christians who are | Particle, is so minute that only the most _ refined 
faithful. Scarcely a community can be found with- methods enable its measurement to be made in a lab- 
out one or more of them. They are doing, and have | ihe een i Ah te eee oes a Ashe 
been doing for years, the best they knew, and, we are | eight thousand miles in diameter, to produce the 
constrained to believe, not far from the whole will of | force which keeps us on the ground, and even this 
God. And their lives do count for good. The world | force, which we call our weight, is overcome by the 
is sweeter and better by far for their having lived in weak muscles of the body eee time: we walk 
it. Their presence bears a halo of the Saviour’s | UPStit®: Small as the force is, each particle of mat- 


vs ter adds its quota until we have a pull which keeps 
(Ret a G i, : 5 
benediction, “well done, thou good and faithful the moon circulating round the earth instead of fly- 


servant.” It is a profound conviction with us that we ing off at a tangent, and which retains all the bodies 
thank God far too little for the precious lives about | of the solar system in the form of huge masses, which 
us, and for the many kindnesses which we receive | We know as sun, planets and satellites, instead of as 
from loving hands. _ collections of particles flying aimlessly through space. 
e ee ; The same force produces the tides, whose rise and 

We must not put a limit on the power of God in _ fall we observe on the shores of the ocean twice every 
human lives, nor the work which can be wrought by | day. As the earth turns on its axis once in twenty- 
consecrated souls, but it is a false idea to think that four hours, it shows every. part of its surface to the 
God is going to turn the world upside down when we | ™00®, and that body tries to draw off towards itself, 
_ against the pull of the earth, anything that is free to 


1 a half-doze P ci vi irit.” ; a aes 
and a half-dozen others are “filled with the spirit.” move. There is‘one part of the earth which is free to 


God does not do things that pa He will certainly — move, and that is the water which covers three- 
bless us and make us a blessing, but after we have fourths of its surface. The moon pulls the water, 
done our best, and done it for years, there will stil] | and it also pulls the earth, but when the moon is 
be fields to conquer, still be victories to win. Nor is | overhead on the ocean, the water “which “ig “zight 


Ciba ear, iene under it is nearer to the moon than is the solid body 
o¢ asking the ministers nor any other class of chosen | oF the earth, and so it draws the water more than it 


men, be they ever so useful and necessary, to save the | draws the earth. There is therefore a slight heaping 
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up of the water under the moon, and this follows the 
moon as the earth turns round. The wave of higher 
water, which thus follows the moon, we know as the 
tide. But the moon also pulls the earth more than it 
pulls the water, which is farthest away from it, so 
that some of the water on the opposite side of the 
earth is, so to speak, left behind, and it appears to 
be heaped up there, also. Thefe are then two waves 
of water traveling ’round the earth, one nearly under 
the moon and one farthest away from it, and we have 
the rise of the water at any place twice a day as the 
two waves reach that place. 

Thus, the tides are produced by the difference of 
the attractions of the moon on the solid body of the 
earth and on the water which covers its surface. 
This difference is quite insensible on a gallon of 
water, and yet when it acts on the huge masses of 
liquid that form the oceans it is able to make the 
waters rise and fall. The process might go on for 
ever, if astronomers had not been able to discover 
another force even more minute than that which 
raises the tides; so minute, indeed, that not only can 
it not be measured, but even in the hundred and fifty 
years during which its existence has been recognized, 
the most delicate observations have been insufficient 
to detect its effects. This force is gradually tending 
to slow down the rotation of the earth on its axis, 
and, the rotation being the cause of day and night, 
it means that the day and night instead of being 
twenty-four hours will become longer. The minute 
force is similar to that which gradually brings a fly- 
wheel to rest, if left to itself. The wheel runs on 
bearings, and the friction of the axle on the bearings 
acts as a brake which tends to stop the motion. The 
earth is a kind of fly-wheel without bearings, but the 
friction is supplied by those two tide-waves, which 
travel over its surface every day. Yet, so small is 
the amount of this friction that hundreds of years 
must elapse before it can increase the length of the 
day by a single second, and many millions of years 
will be required before the rotation of the earth can 
be stopped by this force. 

The friction of the tides has also a reactionary 
effect on the moon; it tends to send the moon farther 
away from the earth and to make the lunar month 
longer. The curious reader who wishes to know the 
process by which this takes place will find the 
explanation elsewhere than within the limits of a 
short article. Here, then, are the chief effects of 
the friction of the tides: the lengthening of the day, 
| the lengthening of the lunar month, and the increase 
| of the distance of the moon from the earth. With 
these facts as a basis, it has been possible to make an 
attempt toward the discovery of the past and future 
history of the relations between the earth and her 
satellite, and I shall sketch it briefly. 

Tn the dim past, perhaps fifty millions of years ago, 
perhaps much longer, a molten mass of fluid and gas, 
not unlike our sun, though much smaller, was making 
a complete revolution round its axis every few 
hours; the processes which led up to this condition 
| are matters of speculation only, and are generally 


referred to as the “nebular hypothesis.” A large 
yielding body revolving in this way becomes flattened 
at the poles, and there is a strong tendency for the 
parts near the equator to fly off like the pieces of a 
tly-wheel which has burst from a too rapid rota- 
tion; they are only just kept together by their weight, 
which corresponds to the pull of the spokes in the 
ease of the fly-wheel. This condition of affairs was 
too unstable to last long; the body must lose its shape, 
and one of the forms which it can take is that of a 
pear spinning on its side. Later on the pear 
developed a furrow near its smaller end, which 
became deeper and deeper until the shape had 
changed into that of a dumbbell with a thin handle, 
and with one end much larger than the other. At 
this stage the handle soon broke, leaving two masses, 
a larger and a smaller, revolving round one another 
very close together. 

This is one of the ways, perhaps the most prob- 
able way, in which our moon was born. It is true 
that it cannot be accepted as a proved statement, for 
there are other theories which will account for the 
main facts. Nevertheless, the arguments by which 
mathematicians have been able to follow the process 
are sound after the first idea of a rapidly-revolving 
molten body has been assumed. Once the bodies 
have separated, rigorous argument takes the place of 
speculation. With two yielding bodies only just 
separated and moving round one another and round 
their own axes, the tides which each raised in the other 
must have been enormous, and the friction of these 
tides passing over their surfaces correspondingly 
ereat. The work of the friction in acting as a brake 
and in increasing the distance had begun. The 
earth’s day, during the lapse of vast periods of time, 
gradually lengthened from a few hours to the twenty- 
four, which it now has; and the moon, as its distance 
from the earth increased, took longer and longer to 
go through its phases until it reached the present 
time of twenty-seven days. Meanwhile the bodies 
were cooling, and the water, which afterwards covered 
their surfaces, had to take the place of liquid lava 
in producing the tidal friction; the process went on 
just the same, but at a slower pace. 

It is not hard to see why the moon always turns the 
same face to the earth. Just as the moon raises tides 
on the earth, so the earth has raised tides on the 
moon, but the earth being eighty times as heavy as 
the moon, the tides on the moon must have been enor- 
mously greater. So the slowing down of the moon’s 
rotation has taken place at a much more rapid rate; 
perhaps the tidal friction had finished its work before 
the moon had time to become thoroughly cool, and 
certainly before its seas had time to sink gradually 
into the interior. It revolved more and more slowly 
until there was no tide at all moving round its sur- 
face: the high tide always remained in the same place 
—right opposite the earth. Thus the moon would 
have a tide if there were water on its surface, but 
high tide would always be in the same spot, so that it 
would not move over the surface of that body. 

The future fate of the earth will be the same. Both 
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the earth’s day and the lunar month will continue to 
inerease, the former more rapidly than the latter, 
until the day is equal to the month, and both of them 
are more than a thousand hours long. Then, not only 
will the moon present the same face to the earth, but 
the earth will always present the same face to the 
moon, so that one-half of its inhabitants (if the 
human race still continues to exist) will have sun- 
shine for twenty of our present days, and no moon to 
light the long nights. For the other portion of the 
earth, a half-moon will rise as the sun sets and grad- 
ually increase to full moon at midnight, setting at the 
end of its third quarter as the dawn commences. 

At this point only wild speculation can take up the 
story. Perhaps both bodies may gradually fall back 
into the sun, perhaps a visitor from the distant stars 
may have disturbed the harmony of the solar system. 
Here I must leave a subject which is as fascinating as 
it is doubtful: the generations which will follow us 
may be able to speak more clearly. 


Haverford, Pa. 
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TEXTS THAT HAVE HELPED AND 
COMFORTED ME. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER. 


Coleridge’s remark that “The Bible is the only 
book that always finds me” has been abundantly veri- 
fied in the experience of myriads of Christians. 
Other cisterns of thought run dry; this divine foun- 
tain of truth is inexhaustible. For every mood of 
mind, for every perplexity, every emergency, and 
every trial there is a precious message for us. The 

Bible of many a veteran Christian has its margins 
lined with pencil marks against favorite and well- 
tested texts. 

There is one text that has helped me wonderfully ; 
it is that not unfamiliar one in the fifty-ninth Psalm: 
“Oast they burden upon the Lord.” The Hebrew 
word translated “burden” signifies that which is 
given to us to bear. The Psalmist means to say that 
whatever Providence appoints to us, we must lay it 
upon the Lord. He has east thy lot for thee; then 
cast thy lot upon Him. It may seem at first sight as 
if there was a contradiction between this text and that 
other one. ‘‘For every man shall bear his own bur- 
den.”’ But there is no contradiction at all. We have 
our duties to perform, sometimes very difficult duties ; 
God does not release us from them, but He sustains 
us in the doing them. The load laid upon us does 
not crush us, for He gives us strength equal to the 
day; we lay the load upon the strength which our 
loving Father imparts to us.  God’s wonderfully 
gracious offer to us in this text is to lighten our 
burdens by putting Himself, as it were, into our 
souls, and underneath the burdens. This is a super- 
natural process; and the whole walk of faith through 
life is the simple, but sublime reliance upon the 
Almighty arm that is never seen, but often felt. 

This is a world of worries, and all around us are 


_ yourself down w ith that burden. 
_ of the universe, who is wise in counsel and wonderful 


| heart! 


overloaded people; each one thinks his or her burden 
is the biggest. 


upon the Lord and He will sustain thee.” 


“cast all your anxieties upon Him, 
for He careth for you.”’ This is the more accurate 


_vendering in the Revised Version; for the word | 


translated ‘‘care’’? in our Common Version does not 


signify wise forethought, but that wretched thing, 
worry. This text has been delightfully helpful to 
me, because I have a natural tendency to anxieties, 


| and the reason given for rolling them over upon God 


is very tender and very touching. ‘He careth for 
you.” He takes the deepest interest In you. 
the One who says to me, “My child, do not break 


% The infinite Ruler 


in Workin tie God who guarded the infant Moses 
in his toate of rushes; w He sent the messenger ‘birds 


| to Elijah by the brook Cherith ; who quieted Daniel 
among the ravenous lions, and calmed Paul in the © 
| raging tempest—He it is who says to us, “Roll your 


anxieties over on Me, for I have you on My loving 
!? What fools we often are when we trudge 
along with bended backs and careworn hearts; and 
all the while God’s omnipotent arm is stretched out to 
relieve us! 

These twin-texts I have just quoted have more than 
once exorcised that demon of ‘‘worry,’”? and made me 
move nimbly over the path of duty. Sometimes in a 
season of great perplexity a passage of Scripture has 
suddenly darted its light upon me, and made the 
pathway very clear to my eyes. A remarkable illus- 


_ tration of this occurred to me during my ministry in 


New York. My downtown field of labor was a very 
difficult one; and a very attractive call was pressed 
upon me from a prominent, wealthy and prosperous 
church in a Western city. For weeks J was perplexed 
and sought guidance. One day I opened that richly- 
suggestive old book, ‘“Cecil’s Remains,” and my eye 
rested on a passage in which Richard Cecil remarks 
that changes in life are often dangerous, especially if 
an appeal i is made to selfish ambition. Then followed 
this text from the prophet, Jeremiah, “Why gaddest 
thou about to change thy way ?” That decided, me in 
an instant. Never have I ceased to thank God for that 
little text; but for it I might have missed a distinct 
call from God—soon afterwards—to this city of 
Brooklyn, in which I have been permitted to do the 
most important work of my life. 

We ministers are constantly required to administer 
consolation to afflicted souls, and we are often in some 
need of heaven-sent comfort ourselves. Once when 
God had taken from the home—of which she was an 
ornament and delight—a beautiful and _ beloved 
daughter, the following text came to me like a dove 
of peace flying into my window: “And now men see 
not the bright light which’is in the clouds; 
wind passeth and cleanseth (or cleareth) them.” An 
exceedingly dark and mysterious cloud of bereave- 
ment was overhanging. I needed some revealing 
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In the meantime our merciful Father — 
keeps saying to every one of them, “Cast thy burden, — 
As if this © 
_ one offer were not enough, it is repeated again in the - 
| New Testament, 


He is — 


but the © 
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é 
wind to clear away the dark and dreadful mystery of 
that atiiction, and to let some rays of light into the 
hearts of two grief-stricken parents. One of the 
truths that beamed in upon us was that there is a 
great want in all ministers and teachers who have 
had no personal education in the bearing of sharp 
trials. We need lessons that only can be learned 


__ through tears, just as Paul needed a thorn in the 


flesh, and Joseph needed to be shut up in a prison in 
order that he might reach a palace and a premiership 
in the kingdom of Egypt. Fellow Christians! do 
we not all need to be taught that dark clouds often 
rain down precious blessings—that Christ’s people 
are never more exalted than when laid low, never so 
enriched as when they are emptied, never so advanced 
as when they are set back by faith-trying adversities ? 
God is a marvelous organist, and knows just what 
heart-chords to strike when He would ‘evoke the 
melodies He loveth to hear. 

If affliction drives us from Him it becomes a curse ; 
if it sends us closer to Him it yields certain other- 
wise unobtainable blessings. Through the parted 
clouds of sorrow, good angels of mercy descend upon 
us. One of them says, AT] things work together for 
good to them that love God.” Still another sings in 
our ears, “Let not your heart be troubled; believe also 
in me.” And so, as our vision gets cleansed with 
tears, we begin to. see bright LiBhE breaking through 
the clouds. No cloud ever can bs big enough or black 
enough to shut out heaven if we keep the eye of faith 
steadily on the everlasting Throne. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PEACE JONES. 


| This article was written one year ago and printed 
as an editorial in Tor American Frienp for Fifth 
month 3, 1906, under the title, “An ordinary Saint.” 
The person herein described was Peace Jones, whose 
death was reported last week.—Ed. | 


She was born in a little cleared place, with dense 
forests all about, in a “new country.” She came 
into a home where work was the standing order of the 
day. All the clothes for the large family had to be 
made from the raw wool and flax. The farm pro- 
duced practically everything which came into the 
house, and whatever was done was done by hand. 
Life, from the start, was a somewhat stern round of 
duty, but it was always, in this home, relieved and 
sweetened by love. 


There was slender chance for mental culture. Ina 
rough school-house, in the clearing, a native teacher 
introduced the little girl to the mysteries of gram- 
mar and figures. She learned the bare essentials— 
reading, writing and arithmetic—and she had one 


book upon which she fed her imagination—a book, 


which helped her build the world in which she lived 
and moved, as though it were more real than the one 
she saw with her eyes. This book was the Bible. 
She was a genuine girl, with the enthusiasms and 
hopes which suited her youth. She was no “born” 


saint, pushed into holiness by a sort of mechanical in- 
ward spring. She had a will of her own and a 
“nature,” which on oceasion could be as stubborn and 
cross-grained as that which the rest of us have. Her 
brothers and sisters and playmates never thought of 
calling her “‘little saint.” 


But she grew up in a home in which religion was 
the supreme reality. Her parents believed in work, 
but they believed still more in God. They did not 
talk much about their religion, and probably could 
not have recited a single one of the historic creeds, 
but they practiced the presence of God. The roots 
of their lives were in Him, and they drew their 
strength and power from Him. Without much direct 
teaching this little girl began to discover, there in her 
forest home, that there is another world besides this 
one of flax and wool, pork and potatoes, a world more 
real and more beautiful than the one the eyes see. 
Pretty early in her youth she decided to live in this 
world where God is and to shape her life to fit that 
inner and eternal world. A new light came in her 
eyes, a lustre on her face and a sweetness in her 
manners. She began, at the very edge of woman- 
hood, to “speak in meeting,” telling in a simple, con- 
vincing, straightforward way what realities her grow- 
ing soul was Andie: 

‘Each year the tasks of hfe grew thicker, for a new 
child came to the family almost annually, and the 
elder daughter had to bear a heavy share in the feed- 
ing and élothing of the large flock. Deep experiences 
of human love came to her, but they were too sacred 
for her ever to tell why she chose to live and die 
single—a neuter flower. She had unusual capacity 
for love, and, as her love never centered on any one 


(<4 


person, she always seemed to have an inexhaustible 


supply to pour out on all who needed it. The result 
was that, while she missed the closest bond of earthly 
love, she showed and she received a wealth of love 
which falls to the lot of few mortals. 

Her days of toil for others were occasionally inter- 
rupted by ‘‘religious visits,” when she went out from 
her country home to engage in extensive service for 
her Master. She made and sold butter to provide for 
the journey, but those who saw her and heard her 
could never have imagined the hard routine and 
privation of her home life. She bore no marks of 
narrow toil. There were grace and refinement in her 
bearing, a power and dignity in her manner, and her 
words came with an ease and flow which many who 
possess culture never attain. She had the culture and 
refinement which the divine grace forms within the 
obedient soul, and it was a ponder to see how all who 
came under her influence were slowly changed in life 
and manners. This dear saintly soul has helped form 
the spiritual life and character of three generations, 
and hundreds rise up to eall her blessed, though she, in 
broken health and faded memory, has Guitlived herself 
and now waits the restoration which her release will 
bring. Such lives, which breathe the holy fragrance 
of God’s redeeming, transforming grace, make relig- 
ions of form and ereed and bitter controversy look 
poor and beggarly. 
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Some Views on Present Day Topics. 


CONVERTED—TO WHAT? 
BY ONE WHO BELIEVES IN FRIENDS COLLEGES. 


The other day a Friends’ minister (and pastor) 
was railing against one of our colleges. I quietly 
called attention to the fact that said college had wit- 
nessed the conversion of between 50 and 100 of its 
students during the past six months. The home 
churches had not only failed to reach these young 
people in a religious way before they went to college, 
but, in more than one instance, had turned these 
young people against religion. 

Instead of complimenting the college upon its 
evangelical spirit and successful work, this preacher 
sneeringly remarked, ‘“Converted—to what ?” 

Ts not this a practical question to ask, not only con- 
cerning the converts at our colleges, but also of those 
converted in our churches and revival meetings—con- 
verted to what ? 

The great concern of the apostle was that Christ 
might be formed within; that the life lived in the 
flesh might manifest the spirit of Christ. This was 
also the main concern of the first Quaker, George 
Fox. 

If converts are made by “rag-time” music, by sen- 
sational and emotional “preaching,” consisting of 
jokes, alternating with funereal anecdotes, it will be 
small wonder if their chief affinities seem to be with 
the visionary and the sensational. 

A “great” revival was held near here this month. 
The gift of tongues did not make its appearance, but 
“trances” did, and they lasted for hours. Many 
“converts” were reported. The monthly meeting, 
after the “evangelist” left, lasted seven hours, and 
resulted in no business being transacted. To what 
do these “pastors” and “evangelists,” who preach 
sensation and sentiment, convert people? The highest 
ideal of pastor, with a considerable element in some 
communities, is not that of a man of God, thor- 
oughly equipped mentally, acquainted not only with 
his Bible, but with the history of the church and with 
the thought of the age, but a man who can appeal to 
people from the standpoint of dress, and whose 
pastoral gift consists largely in the ability to spend 
several hours each day in the village store or on the 
street corner as the exponent of the latest joke. 

Too often the popular idea of “spirituality” is not 
that of a life hid with Christ in God, but a wave of 
neurotic emotionalism, the more hysterical the more 
spiritual it is thought to be. 

Ranterism is not a cause, but an effect, not the tree, 
but the fruit. It can usnally be traced to the style of 
preaching, and kind of music. The quiet, intelligent 
conversion at college, which centers in the will and 
affects the entire person, is a’type of conversion which 
can show a far larger percentage of converts to Jesus 
Christ than many of the revivals in our churches or 
camp-meetings. The writer is pastor to a meeting 
where there are many college graduates, who are all 
active Christians. RB, Ft Ri 


THE CHURCH. 
CAROLINE A. CLARK. 

The trend of many editorials and other articles in 
Tur AmeErican Frienp of latter time, indicate an 
awakening to the disabilities among Friends, with a- 
desire to find remedies, which is certainly wise. It 
is to be expected that there will be a difference of 
opinion; a free parliament may help to adjust our 
difficulties. 

Those who hold dear the fundamental principles 
of the early Friends, believe that a sincere carrying 
out of these first principles would supply these 
remedies, and carry to the human heart the help 
all so much need; this opinion is not apparent so 
much to others. We speak now of methods of worship 
and methods of doing the work of the church. The 
early Friends had no regular order in their work. 
Each individual looked to the Lord for his work, and 
the church judged the service, looking to the Lord 
for wisdom; hence, the exhortation was always in 
place—‘For individual faithfulness to known duty.” 
Of latter time we hear little of this preaching, but 
not very seldom the request, that a large number 
give testimony in five minutes, or there is a request 
for as many sentence prayers in the same time, with- 
out any allusion being made to the will of the Lord 
in the matter. There are dangers attending individ- 
ualism, as we probably have all noticed, but is it not 
tar better that occasional abuses of real liberty occur, 
that judicious caretakers could generally correct, 
than a pre-arranged service, so common in the relig- 
ious world ? 

We are affected much by practices, which, in time, 
become fixed habits ; not less by religious than by secu- 
lar occupations. The Lord deals with men as individ- 
uals. He saves us one by one. He will 
account with us one by one. Every man will 
stand or fall alone. If this is true, which no one will 
question, is it not as true we must find our work one 
by one? The carefulness of the early Friends in 
allowing every man his own work (always in the 
Spirit), wrought great care in each worker not to go 
beyond his guide and also to be in a fit condition to 
Judge righteously his brother or sister. Would not this 
care, in our day and in all time, preserve the church 
from the schisms which have marred its history? 
First, a diligent care for his own spiritual health; 
second, for his neighbor. “One is your master, even 
Christ, and all ye are brethren.” It has been said 
that if Friends had remained faithful to first prin- 
ciples the world would not have needed the Methodist 
revival of a hundred years later. The Friends are 
rich in biography of the heroes of the first fifty years 
of their history, with sometimes a pathetic disregard 
(as we think in our day) of the human side due, no 
doubt, to the prevalent asceticism of the age. 

The changes which have come to our Society in the 
last twenty-five years have thrown some earnest 
workers into a partial inactivity—not wishing to 
become opposers, and yet unable to encourage the 
many changes—they haye been waiting for a time 
when there would be an opening for the message still 
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burning in their hearts. Guild ee 2 a more 
im pressive lesson to those who have been trained to a 
pre-arranged worship than to see the congregations of 
‘riends everywhere led by the Spirit? “Not with 
the wisdom which man teacheth, but which the Holy 
Ghost teacheth”’— —laying open the deepest needs of 
the heart and giving sure direction and inspiring 
hope to every sin-sick soul. 

Many changes may be expected from a growing 
civilization that will remove many scandals which 
now pain the eye and ear; but there will never be 
4 changes in the nature of sin to deceive the human 
heart, as depicted in the Bible; nor any other remedy 
Brovided for the salvation of the soul. If the Serip- 
‘ture standard of holiness be the Christian’s aim, 
' though he may sometimes fall short, he will yet 
_ experience growth in this “most excellent way.” 


Carthage, Ind. 


Che International Lesson. 


" SECOND QUARTER. 
“LESSON VII. FIFTH MONTH 19, 1907. 


ISRAEL ENSLAVED IN EGYPT. 
Exodus 1: 1-14. 


GOLDEN Trext.—Then they cried unto the Lord in their trouble, 
ud he saved them out of their distresses. Psa. 107: 13. 

‘ DAILY RBADINGS. 

5 end day, Fifth mo. 15.—Israel enslaved in Hgypt. 


1- 


re 


Exod. 1: 


_ YThird-day, Fifth mo. 14.—A great nation. Gen. 4 1-7. 
Fourth-day, Fifth mo. 15.—Cruel taskmasters. inzod. 5: 5-19. 
 Vifth-day, Fifth mo. 16.—Remembrance. Deut. 26: 1-11. 


Sixth-day, Fifth mo. 17.—Oppressed without cause. Isa, 52: 1-6. 
Seventh-day, Fifth mo. 18.—Prayer in affliction. Psalm 142. 
First-day, Fifth mo. 19. —Cry of the oppressed. Ps. 94: 1-14. 


Time.—Possibly about 1275 B. C. It is impossi- 
ble to speak with certainty. 

Place. —Kgypt; principally in the land of Goshen. 
Rulers.—It is now very generally believed that the 
~Pharaoh of the Oppression” was Rameses (or 
Ramses ) Il. His mummy was discovered 1881, 
_ and is now in the Museum of Cairo. Photographs of 
it are common. The Greeks knew him as Sesostris. 
The second book of the Bible takes its name from the 
title given in the Septuagint or Greek version, and 
means “departure,” referring to the departure of the 
Israelites from Egypt. It covers the period from the 
death of Joseph to the setting up of the Tabernacle 
in the wilderness, a period perhaps of 480 years. 
he great figure of the book is Moses. “Few books in 
the Old Testament have a higher conception of God 
than Exodus.” The book falls easily into three por- 
tions, (1) Israel in Egypt; (2) Egypt to Sinai; (3) 
At Sinai. 

After the coming into Egypt of Jacob and his 
household and followers, they were apparently left 
fnnmolested and greatly prospered, and increased in 
numbers. The Hebrews grew from a family or house- 
i old into a tribe, or community of organized tribes, 
and became an important element in the polity of the 
| ingdom. A moment’s reflection will give some idea 
of how they were regarded by the ruler, of Egypt. 
They were semitic in their origin, and, should any 
trouble arise between Pharaoh and the nations to the 
northeast, it was more than likely that the Israelites 


Seas) Ss TSS 


ieooitl sympathize with the enemies of Egypt a aid 
them. We can, therefore, easily imagine why 
Pharaoh should take the Hebrews from their pastoral 
life and force them to labor upon the great public 
works he was constructing, thus reducing them to the 
condition of serfs. Their treatment was doubtless 
part of a great scheme of public policy, and not 
oppression simply for the sake of oppression. Of 
course, this does not justify, but it does explain what 
otherwise seems something like a refinement of 
cruelty due simply to jealousy. 

There are very few data from which to draw con- 
clusions as to the spiritual condition of the Israelites 
during their long sojourn in Egypt. It would seem 
that at least the most important traditions were 
preserved, and that in the main they did not inter- 
marry with the Egyptians, but formed a community 
by themselves. They would seem to have kept the 
rite of circumcision; to have offered sacrifice to 
Jehovah (Ex. 10:25); and to have observed the 
Sabbath, if we are to take “‘Remember the Sabbath 
day” to refer to something with which the Israelites 
were familiar. It is also tolerably certain that the 
truth they did hold was very much mixed up with 
superstition, and that many of them were quite ready 
to mix up worship of the gods of Egypt with worship 
of Jehovah. 

1-5. A recapitulation of history. It is not possible 
to do more than guess at the total number that came 
into Egypt. Some think about 3,000. The size of 
these households may be inferred from that of Abra- 
ham, who was able to furnish 318 armed men (Gen. 
26:16). In the list of names the children of Leah 
come first, then Benjamin, son of Rachel; then the 
sons of the handmaids; Joseph is put by himself as 
being already in Egypt. “Seventy souls.” Jacob’s 
sons and their descendants. 

Joseph lived to see his great-grandchildren 
(Gen. 50:23). 

7. “Were fruitful.” 
Goshen. 

“A new king which knew not Joseph.” Prob- 
ably a new dynasty is meant. The length of the stay 
in Egypt has been variously estimated from 215 to 
480 years. It is impossible with present knowledge 
to speak accurately. The Hyksos or Shepherd Kings 
were of semitic origin. The new dynasty was Egyp- 
tian. 

“Tis people.’ His council or chief men. “Are 
more and mightier than we.’ Clearly a false state- 
ment, but wholly in accord with the common Oriental 
habit of exaggeration. 

10. “Wisely.” Shrewdly. 

“Taskmasters.” Overseers of labor, especially 
of forced labor. “And they built for Pharaoh store 
cities.” R. V. Strongholds or magazines, where 
military stores could be laid up in preparation for 
invasion. ‘“Pithom and Raamses.’’ Both these were 
in Goshen. Pithom was discovered in 1883 not far 
from the Suez Canal. Among the ruins inscriptions 
were found bearing the word, Pi-Tum (house of 
Tum). Some of the bricks (unburnt) are in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, in New York. 


In children. ‘‘The land.’ 
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. The means they adopted were of no avail. 

i “With rigor.” Severity. The severity of their 
taskmasters was terrible—scourging, incessant labor 
to which they were forced by the rod. 

14. “Bondage.” Better “service.” 
Preparing the clay for brick-making. 
Laying the brick. 


“ee 


“Tn mortar.” 


“Tn brick.” 


PracticaL THouGHts. 
1. Hebrews 12:11. 
D Ieee Bay Oe: 


Christian Endeavor. 


[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New York Ave., Washington, D. C.]} 


TOPIC FOR FIFTH MONTH 


LITTLE FAULTS THAT 


15. 


NINETEENTH, 1907. 


SPOIL OUR LIVES. 


Song of Solomon 2: (Union meeting with the Juniors. ) 


Second-day, Fifth mo. 13.—The fault of slothfulness. Proy. 12: 
28 


““Phird-day, Fifth mo. 14.—Nagging. II Cor. 13: 10-14. 
Fourth-day, Fifth mo. 15.—Boasting. Jas. 4: 13-17. 
Fifth mo. 16.—Backbiting. Rom. 1: 30-32 


Fifth-day, 
Sixth-day, Fifth mo. 17.—Vanity. Prov. 30: 7-9. 
BProva.2L: 


Seventh-day, Fifth mo. 18.—Brawling. 8-10. 


When we acknowledge—as we must, that the 
“little foxes” do “‘spoil the vineyards,” we may well 
hesitate to call any fault little. The spots and 
wrinkles are to be removed from her garments before 
Christ can present to Himself a “glorious church.” 
One of the wisdom sayings of ancient Israel tells us 
that “Dead flies cause the ointment of the perfumer to 
send forth a stinking savor,” and likens them to the 
little folly that outweighs a man’s real wisdom and 
honor. So the question comes again, “What fault is 
little ?” 

“You need.not break the glasses of a telescope, or 
coat them over with paint, in order to prevent you 
from seeing through them. Just breathe upon them, 
and the dew of your breath will shut out all the stars. 
So it does not require great crimes to hide the light 
of God’s countenance. ‘Little faults can do it just as 
well.” The light of the stars beams none the less 
steadily for the film of vapor over the lens, but the 
vision is cut off; and while we love to think of God’s 
unfailing faithfulness and His persistent yearning 
over us, it is a perilous thing to let even a little 
obstacle cut off our vision of Him and of His pur- 
poses and methods. 

The suggestion that this topic be considered in a 
joint meeting with the Juniors gives a wealth of 
Scripture references in the brief selections offered as 
daily readings. Solomon dwelt on the slothfulness 
which keeps a man from correcting even the errors 
that he sees in himself, or from using the opportunity 
that really les within his grasp, like the hunter who 
is too lazy to roast that which he has taken in hunt- 


ing. Contentiousness, too, comes in for frequent con- 
demnation. Honest and loving correction is not 


infrequently in place; but how hard it is to keep a 
spirit of sharpness and condemnation out of it, and 
how easy to enter into a spirit of disputatiousness 


that makes so much argument unfruitful and ee 
less. The little boy who told his father that he and 
his companion were not having an argument, but that 
“Tam just telling Jimmie the facts about it, and he’s 
so awful stubborn he won’t understand,” expressed | 
the feeling of many an older debater. 

It is worth while to remember that Jesus said, “ye 
are my witnesses,” and not, Ye are my judges, sent 
forth to give Smee eles even, Ye are my attor- 
ney itnesses to manifest by act and | 
word what we have seen and known and experienced 
of Him. Doesn’t that call for exemplary living? 
For we can not gloss over our imperfections, nor willl 
we try, if we have that sheer, straightforward honesty — 
that belongs to the pure in heart. But we will seek 
to crowd out every fault by cultivating the virtues He 
exemplified who became our pattern. j 

Christianity for domestic use is not zealous 
exhortation nor beneficence on a large seale.. It is | 
just the overcoming of a thousand petty temptations, 
the straightening éf one angry little snarl after | 
another, the bearing and forbearing for fifteen hours 
a day that means the conquest of the powers of evil 
and the reinforeement of the powers of good that will 
count for more than sacrifice and the fat of rams. 


Missionary Department. 


[Communications for this department should be addressed to 
The Editor, 1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa.] 


OPENING OF THE NEW HOSPITAL 
AT LUH’ HOH, CHINA: 
Dear Frienps: 

At length we are able to announce the fact that 
the new hospital is open. The official opening | 
occurred on First month 11th. We were already” 
seeing the sick in the hospital dispensary and had 
received our first in-patient before the tardy opening 
arrived. — 

Some days before, the dedication announcements 
were posted at various important points throughout 
the city. Special invitations were sent to the city | 
magistrate, deputy mayor and the superintendent of — 
the | Government school, besides quite a number of the — 
head men. The hospital was cleaned and decorated, © 
At 10 A. M. the invited guests appeared in full 
(Chinese) dress. After sipping tea in the consulta- 
tion room, we entered the chapel. Four students from 
Margaret Holmes Boys’ Boarding School sang a 
hymn. They sang with such clearness of accent and 
correctness of time as to call forth expressions of 
pleasure from the officials, who for the most part 
were listening to Christian liymns for the first time. - 
By request, the magistrate then made a short speech, 
in which he told the people not to think strangely of — 
the new hospital as though it were some mysterious 


ra 


ee a laies dhcetesaaieatin coos wae (ee pig 


pee nae sry 


thing, but to regard it as an expression of love from |} ( 
the Christians in America to the suffering people of | | 
China. Mr. Eoyang, a graduate of the Methodist. 

University at Nanking, who is teaching English in | ( 
the Government School here, then presented i in good | ( 


literary style our motives for erecting such a building 


As the next day was monthly meeting, the congre- 
gation met at the hospital chapel, where we were able 
in an official capacity to dedicate ‘the new building to 
the praise and glory of His name. 

On the fifteenth the place was again thrown open 
for the inspection of the ladies. Miss Holmes, with 


the Bible-women, assisted Mrs. De Vol in receiving 


the crowds of women and children who availed them- 
selves of this opportunity of visiting the hospital. 
The first in-patient was a young woman, a great 
sufferer from asthma. She came from one of the best 
families, her father being the “head man” of the 
city. She came to us at this time threatened with the 
loss of her sight. There was something of a risk 
attached to taking in a case, especially a first patient, 
who might go out totally blind, but having admitted 
her, we gave ourselves to prayer and made every pos- 
sible effort to save her eyes. After two weeks her 
condition was so improved that she asked to go home. 


‘She had been home, however, less than twenty-four 


hours when she was seized with a violent attack of 
asthma. She hastened back and again readily 
responded to treatment. During her first stay with 
us, she took comparatively little interest in the Gospel, 
but now, with a grateful heart and an almost unlim- 
ited confidence in what we say, her interest is grow- 
ing daily, and although she is intelligent beyond the 
average, her mind seems opening and her entire 
aspect seems changed. It was good of our blessed 
Master thus to set His seal upon the first fruit of our 
work. 

We have already received several patients and 
have operated for the first time in the new operating 
room. It will be our pleasure from now on to tell 
you of our victories for Christ as we seek to utilize 
this opportunity to demonstrate His love as, well as 
to preach it. 


Statistical report: 
Number of patients treated during the quarter 1,506 


iN mmber.6f, out-calls. made. . 4/5; .:0.6 4 sin.) 6 oe sigie 19 
Total amount received for registrations. ..... $42.31 
Total amount received for out-ealls, ete..... 39.20 


Financial report accompanying the fourth quar- 


terly report, Eleventh month, 1906: 


ial PACOID baintiatd. cha < Parca soreigi ect gs e's s POse OO 
Expenditures as follows: 
PENN EE at wes cases Sy» SMe See Sen $3,235.10 
EST ae ees ts 2 A Uy Seen 153.19 
Peeat Ane HOUSE)... 5 ps Abo HOPE 74.46 
Gate house ...... ake te ot ae 34.43 


Kitchen, laundry, servants’ quarters and 


BPhGeOut UUs pc We sla tanwi se on =) +n hOURDO 
RSLOTIaNe eee hinsiSih< 4y9/.)21 as tice «vere, 31.95 
Srapelescntan se et WE Oe laa. 20.20 
renin AU) WOdg eats ci wha ape eee His + © 58.40 
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menu Hoh. Miss Holmes’ personal teacher, then | Drain ........0.0!. 0 ceo e cee eee ee ek 7.50 

mee tae story othe (Good Samaritan,” after which | Band ... i. ee ck eee ca 111.26 

we offered prayer. The service was concluded by 

another hymn. We retired to the tea cups again for 3,907.43 

another moment and then escorted the guests over the Mt dies fi 

building. iDalaneoron Wand) we why aii sick we $ 3.57 


Contributions for the further equipment and 
maintenance of the hospital, as well as for the salary 
of Dr. De Vol, will be thankfully received, and may 
be sent to Charles W. Lawrence, chairman of China 
Committee, New York Yearly Meeting, 149 Broad- 
way, N. Y. 


Correspondence. 


To THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 
Mepra, Pa., Fifth month, 2, 1907. 

If some of thy readers are interested to know of the effort 
I have made to collect funds for the starving Russians and 
Chinese, I can report that $2,800 have come to me in aid of the 
former, and $2,600 for the latter, which amounts have been 
forwarded to Isaac Sharp, in London, and Long Sing Kow, in 
Shanghai, as they are in direct connection with the sufferers. 
Dr. Kennard has written a graphic statement of what he found 
in the famine-stricken districts in Russia, as the following 
extracts from his letter to the English Relief Committee will 
show, with the letter of Prince Loff to Edmund Wright 
Brooks: x 

“In China, thousands are dying daily. Some $500,000 have 
been forwarded from America, while $3,000,000 to $4,000,000 
are needed to save those who must inevitably perish between 
this and the gathering of the summer crops. 

“The Chinese Government has shown more interest than 
usual in its efforts to relieve the widespread suffering. Some 
$3,000,000 to $4,000,000 have been raised by the Chinese for 
this purpose. 

“When we consider the many advantages we enjoy and 
that one dollar will save a life if promptly forwarded, these 
victims of poverty must appeal to our .umanity.” 

If Friends, or any others, are still disposed to forward 
promptly to me what they wish to add to these funds, I will 
see that the money goes at once to the sufferers. 


Thy friend, 
Jos. ELKINToN, 
18 West Street, Media, Pa. 


Prince George Lvoff writes to Edmund Wright Brooks 
from Moscow, Third month 31, 1907: 

“I have received again, through the Volga Kama Bank, the 
large sum of 33,495 roubles and wired you an acknowledg- 
ment. 

“Your money did not remain unemployed for a single minute 
—TI sent it immediately to the famine-stricken. 

“Our situation is now very serious. Spring time always 
brings great difficulties. We must form stores of grain and 
other provision for two months. 

“For want of roads, all communications are stopped, no 
means are left of earning bread by labor. Rete s 

“The change from winter to spring is always a hard time 
for weakened people, but especially in such a famine year. 

“We have no stores and cannot form them for want of 
money, which never was so_ scarce. Just at this 
moment your money arrives and you can easily understand 
how welcome it is, and every penny is worth double now. For 
many localities we were obliged to close the refectories for 
want of means, and your money allows us to re-open them. 
You help’ especially the Ufa Province, which suffers par- 
ticularly. At the head of the organization stands 
an able and excellent man, Count Peter Petrovich Tolstoi. 
In each district central stores are formed, and authorized 
agents are chosen. In each village managers of the refectories 
are chosen from the peasants themselves, each refectory feeding 
50 persons on an average, accounts are strictly kept in each 
refectory. The food of a man costs on an average 4.2 copeks, 
or a trifle more than a penny a day. 

“We shall send you a regular account oi the expenditure, 
which is controlled not only by our agents, but by the peasants 
themselves.” ‘ 
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Dr. Kennard, when reporting to the Russian Famine Relief 
Committee of the Society of Friends in England, writes from 
the heart of the famine district (Samara), Fourth month 3, 
1907: 

74 feel bound to appeal at once to the British and American 

public to endeavor to make them understand what terrible 
want is here. If there be any who are wavering over the 
opening of their purses for the relief of the famine-stricken 
Russian people let them waver no longer, else it will be too 
late. I came here to find that of the 3,000,000 
people in the Province of Samara, 25 per cent. are starving, or 
750,000. Of these the actual number receiving relief to-day 
are 372,700. The rest are dying by degrees, and even those 
who are in receipt of relief are but getting one meal in twenty- 
four hours. And what happens? Why those who have even 
this meagre food dealt out to them are invaded by their 
fellow-sufferers from far and wide and made to share it.” 


Things of Interest Among Ourselues. 


The Earlham College Y. M. C. A. has recently been re- 
freshed by a two days’ visit from the State Association secre- 
tary. 

Prof. Elbert Russell recently gave 1 missionary address 
before the faculty and students of the Indiana State Normal 
School, at Terre Haute. 


Mary H. Tebbetts, Whittier, Cal., is in very poor health. 
She has not been able to attend meeting for some months. 
Her patience and quiet Christian spirit are a benediction to 
many. N 


Pres. C. E. Tebbetts preached a missionary sermon at Whit- 
tier the 21st ult., at the close of which a subscription was 
taken for the mission in Alaska. 


Elwood Mills has been attending the meeting at Bell, Cal., 
each First day since Harry Hayes went East. His services are 
very acceptable to the Friends there. 


President Robert L. Kelly has accepted an invitation to give 
an address before the members of the Y. M. C. A. of the 
Indiana State University, Bloomington, 


Amos Kenworthy has sold his home in Newberg and ex- 
pects to locate with his family in Lake County, California. 
They will be greatly missed from Newberg, Ore. 


Thomas Armstrong recently visited Friends at Imperial, 
Cal. He is very much encouraged about the work of the 
church there. They will soon request a monthly meeting. 


William C. Allen has been liberated by Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting to visit London and Dublin Yearly Meeting; also 
Friends on the Continent, 7. e., in Norway,*Denmark and the 
south of France. 


The second joint conference of the Ministerial Associations 
of Indiana and Western Yearly Meetings will be held at 
Greenfield, Ind., the 13th and 14th inst. The program is pub- 
lished elsewhere in this issue. 


F. S. Blair, North Carolina, represented the Governor of 
the State, the State Sunday-school Association and the Peace 
Committee of the Yearly Meeting at the National Peace 
Congress recently held in New York City. 


We have received a remittance of $2.00 from S. L. Harrison, 
Portland, Ore. This name does not appear on our mailing list, 
and letters sent to the address are returned. ‘There is evi- 
dently an error somewhere. Can any of our subscribers help 
us to find it? 


The Finance Committee of the Friends’ Temperance Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia are soliciting contributions for their 
work for the coming year. If their means are sufficient they 
expect to send a contribution to aid the temperance forces 
in their fight for the adoption of the prohibitory clause in the 
proposed constitution for Oklahoma. 


Edgar A. Wollam, pastor of the meeting at Tecumseh, 
Mich., accompanied his wife to Ohio to attend the funeral of 
her brother’s wife, Mellie M. Brown, Raisin Center, Mich., and 
preached to the Friends at Tecumseh both morning and even- 
ing, the 28th ult., while the pastor was absent. 


Prof. Wm. Orville Mendenhall, now an instructor of mathe- 
matics in Leland Stanford, Jr., University, has been elected to 
the chair of Pure Mathematics at Earlham College. He is a 


graduate of Penn College, and since his graduation has done 
advanced work at Haverford, the University of Chicago, and 
Clark University, where he held a Fellowship. He has had 
successful teaching experience in academy work, city high 
school work, college work, and university work. 


A friend in Baltimore sends us a clipping from The Moni-- 
tor, the official Catholic weekly of New Jersey, which gives an 
editorial on “Abolish the Oath in Courts of Law.” From this 
we cull the following: “We are tempted to say that neither 
religion, justice nor charity is served by the administration of 
the oath in our society. Since its sanctity has departed, its 
benefit to justice and charity is at the most doubtful. Apart 
from the moral delinquencies its administration entails, even 
its utility has gone.” 


In our introductory note to the “Symposium on Plan for 
Proposed Missionary Union,” we made this statement: “The 
following discussion is based upon a scheme drawn up by a 
committee appointed by the Missionary Conference, held at 
Richmond, Ind.” We are now informed that the plan of union 
agreed upon at the Missionary Conference was the basis of 
the discussion, and that the plan we outlined is merely 
the scheme now being considered by the American Friends’ 
Board of Foreign Missions as the next step in the movement. 


An interesting meeting on Missions was given by the women 
of the congregation at Bloomingdale, Ind., Sabbath evening, 
the 28th ult. Emily Coleman, president of the W. F.'M. S., 
presided; Sarah M. Woodard led the devotional exercises; 
Isabelle Newlin gave a “History of the Local Missionary 
Society ;” Inez Woodard, ‘What the W. F. M. S. has Accom- 
plished;” Martha N. Lindley, “Missions as a Church Move- 
ment Among Friends;” Inona Mitchell, “Methods of Mission 
Work in Other Churches ;” “Mission Work in Mexico,” Mary 
Picket (who for seven years has been teaching in a mission- 
school at Victoria, Mexico, but who was called home on 
account of the critical illness of her mother); “Reflex Influ- 
ence of Mission Work,” Mary Ann Morris; Symposium, 
“How I became Interested in Mission Work,” by members of 
the W. F. M. §S. 


The new meeting-house at South Wabash, Ind., was dedi- 
cated to the work and worship of God the 2ist ult., Allen Jay, 
Richmond, Ind., preaching the dedicatory sermon from Romans 
1:16. At the close of the sermon, $5,848.73 was raised, nearly 
$400. in excess of the indebtedness. ‘The property complete 
cost somewhat in excess of $12,000. In the evening Daisy 
Barr, Fairmount, preached from the text, “What is That in. 
‘lnine Hand?” It was a stirring sermon, setting forth the 
peculiar message of Quakerism to the world of to-day. In 
addition to the ones mentioned, ministers from other meetings 
who attended the dedicatory services were Ira C. Johnson, 
Lynn, Ind., yearly meeting superintendent; Tennyson Lewis, 
Van Wert, Ohio, under whose pastorate plans were begun 
for the erection of the building, and George W. Willis, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, who, with the assistance of the pastor, Levi T 
Pennington, began a series of meetings, which are now in 
progress, and in which the church is being built up and souls 
saved. 


The Christian Endeavor Union of Hesper (Kansas) Quar- 
terly Meeting held a convention at Hesper Fourth month 20th 
and 21st. One who has never attended a convention has no 
idea of the enthusiasm and inspiration which attends even the 
smallest of such gatherings. Not one of the 25 delegates to 
Hesper but will testify to the help and encouragement gained 
at this first meeting of the kind in the quarter. An address by 
Jesse I. Phillips, on “Why an Endeavorer?” and one by J. D. 
Mills, on “What is C. E. Loyalty?” papers by the delegates on 
live questions in C. E. work, and special music from different 
quarters filled the program with good things. Much interest 
was centered on such questions as “The Progress of the C. E. 
Movement,” “The Place of the C. E. Pledge,” “Why is the 
Prayer-meeting Committee the Most Important Committee, 
and When are Its Duties Performed?” “Why is the Lookout 
Committee the Most Important Committee, and When are Its 
Duties Performed?” “What are the Duties and Possibilities of 
the Social Committee?” “Our Work in Foreign Fields,” 
“Christian Endeavor Study Classes,” and finally, “What 
Should We as Christian Endeavorers Expect to Accomplish 
Upon Our Return Home, Both for Our Societies and for Our 
Quarterly Meeting?” 

It would be impossible to put on paper the many new ideas 
gained, and especially the enthusiasm felt at the sessions of 
the convention. We can only suggest that other quarterly 
meetings try it. The plan is worth while. 
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We clip the following from the Mt. Airy (N. C.) News of 
the 18th ult.: “The Friends of this city dedicated their new 
house of worship last Sunday. John L. Kittrell, Farmland, 
Ind., preached the sermon. ‘The large audience listened with 
rapt attention to the end. The new building was com- 
menced about three years ago and is of Mt. Airy granite, and 
was erected at a cost of about $3,500. The church now has a 
membership of 100, and is rapidly growing stronger. /It 
numbers among its members some of the largest property- 
holders in the city, and has a loyal and earnest membership. 
TT. W. Wooten is the pastor, and is a faithful and consecrated 
servant for the Master.” In this connection, it is worth while 
to note a short historical sketch of Friends in this part of the 
old North State, written by John L. Worth, a Bible-school 
teacher in the Mt. Airy Meeting: “The Friends were quite 
numerous in North Carolina by the year 1800. The West- 
field meeting grounds were granted to Elias Carr in 1797, and 
a flourishing meeting was kept up until about the year 1835, 
when almost the entire membership moved to Indiana and 
formed a new meeting and named it Westfield. After this 
date no meeting was regularly kept alive until about the year 
1868, when old Westfield was renewed, and from it have 
sprung up White Plains, Mount Airy and Pine Hill, together 
with some Mission work in other places. The Mount Airy 
Meeting was organized Fifth month 21, 1898, and worshipped 
in various places in town until the church was built in 1904.” 
Much credit for this revival is due to the fathful efforts of 
Leverett J. Rugg and wife, now of Macedon, N. Y. 


The Friends of West Branch appointed a committee several 
months ago to make arrangements for celebrating the hun- 
dredth anniversary of the establishment of West Branch 
Monthly Meeting, which is the oldest monthly meeting in the 
present Indiana Yearly Meeting. The meeting was established 
First month 17, 1807. The time set for the centennial exer- 
cises is the 11th and 12th of Tenth month, 1907. Anna May 
Pemberton, West Milton, Ohio, is chairman of the committee, 
“and Dr. Herbert R. Pearson, West Milton, is secretary. 

Nannie M. Arnold attended the meeting at Lowell, Cal., 
both morning and evening, on the 14th ult. 

The annual reports from the standing committees of Whit- 
tier Monthly Meeting, Cal., were given the roth ult. A large 
number of the congregation were present, and enjoyed the 
‘very interesting accounts of the work. ‘The financial report 
showed that $3,839 had been expended during the year. A 
bountiful supper was served in the basement at 6.30 o’clock, 
and the social hour gave an opportunity to become better 
acquainted with each other and to introduce the strangers. 

Near the close of the business session the pastor, W. Mahlon 
Perry, cheered the hearts of those present by giving in his 
interesting and enthusiastic way a view of the bright side of 
the work of Friends in California. He thought in these days 
many were too much inclined to see the dark and gloomy in 
this world. If the whole church could have more of his kind 
of preaching we would perhaps accomplish more for the 
Master. 


The Faculty of Haverford College find time to make them- 
selves useful outside their regular school work, as will ap- 
pear from the following: 

Since the Christmas holidays, President Sharpless has 
made some 20 addresses other than those given before the 
student body at the college. They include addresses before lit- 
erary and historical societies, teachers’ institutes, etc. 

Dr. Babbitt will take an active part in the meetings of 

two medical societies in Fifth and Sixth month, one paper 
treating the “Pathology of the Tonsil.’ He has also been 
reappointed on the Foot-ball Rules Committee. 
__ Professor Thomas, by invitation, read a paper on “John 
Hancock, the Man and Patriot,” before the Empire State 
Society, Sons of the American Revolution, in New York City, 
Third month 1oth. The paper will be printed by the Society. 
__ Dr. Bolles has in press a work on the modern law of bank- 
ing. It is expected out this month. For several years he has 
been engaged in its preparation. The work is intended to be 
an exposition of all the important principles relating to State 
and National banking. 

Professor Mustard gave an illustrated lecture before the 
Pennsylvania Society of the Archeological Institute of Amer- 
ica, Third month 23d. This lecture represents some results 
of recent travels in southern Europe, and is entitled “Roman 
Remains in Southern France.” It will be repeated later before 
similar organizations in New York, Baltimore and Washing- 
ton. 

In the March number of The Atlantic Monthly, Professor 
Comfort has an article on “Modern Spanish Fiction.” The 


article is one of three, by different authors, presenting the 
political and religious problems confronting present-day Spain. 


We have just received the following from Guilford College: 

The college was pleased to have a short visit on the 26th 
ult. from Dr. W. W. Comfort, of Haverford College, who gave 
an interesting address to the students and others assembled 
in Memorial Hall, at 1.30 P. M. Dr. Comfort’s presence and 
speech were highly acceptable to both students and Faculty. 

Five Haverford alumni accompanied Dr. Comfort and 
Howard Lowry to Winston-Salem, to attend on the evening of 
the 26th ult. a banquet given to Haverfordians by W. A. Blair 
and wife. 

Professor Thomas Newlin, the Dean, last week gave an 
educational address at the closing exercises of Corinth Acad- 
emy in Virginia. 

On the evening of the 7th ult. the Henry Clay Literary Society 
held its twenty-first annual oratorical contest. Five orations 
were delivered by young men chosen to represent the Society, 
all of whom made good speeches. The gold medal awarded on 
these occasions for the best oratory was won by Richard J. M. 
Hobbs, a Sophomore, who spoke on the “Problem of War.” 


The work on the girls’ dormitory was begun last week, and 
the building will be open for girls in the fall. This prospect of 
increased accommodation for girls gives great delight to the 
Girls’ Aid Committee of North Carolina Yearly Meeting, 
which for sixteen years has carried a concern for the education 
of girls. 

The commencement exercises will be given on the 25th of 
Fifth month. On the 26th Robert E. Pretlow, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
is expected to attend the meeting for worship at 11 o'clock. 


On the z9th—Commencement Day—Speaker Joseph G. Can- 
non will be present and make an address. Speaker Cannon 
will visit the college as a friend of the work which is being 
done here, desiring also to return to the spot which gave him 
birth. He, with his parents, left this community when he was 
four years old, and has not returned to the State since. 


Dr. F. P. Venable, the president of the University of 
North Carolina, will also attend the commencement and make 
the address to the graduating class. 


The following communication has just been received from a 
correspondent at Long Beach, Cal.: “It might be interesting to 
some of your many readers, especially some who may have 
returned to their homes from a visit to the coast, to read a 
brief account of Pasadena Quarterly Meeting, which con- 
vened at 10 o’clock to-day at Los Angeles. Seldom, indeed 
if ever, have we witnessed such power at a quarterly meeting, 
or such timely succe;sful pleading for unity as was manifest 
at our morning meeting, showing clearly the blessed leading 
of the Holy Spirit. T'wo powerful prayers opened the way for 
two powerful sermons. The first by our own well-beloved 
pastor, Andrew F. Mitchel, given from the text found in 
I Corinthians 1-12, “Now this I say that every one of you 
saith I am of Paul, and I of Apollos, and I of Cephas, and I 
of Christ.” and oh! what a sermon! finding a lodgment 
apparently in every anxious heart of the entire congregation, 
perhaps without a single exception. Without even a second’s 
intermission, Pasadena’s able minister, Harry Keats, followed 
with marked and unusual harmony on the same line, clinching 
with power by additional truths the spiritual application ot 
the speaker preceding him. The effect and power of these 
two sermons were clearly felt as a guiding influence through- 
out in the transactions of the entire business of the day. At 
12.15 we were invited to the basement, where all enjoyed the 
hospitality of the Los Angeles Friends in the form of a well- 
served and sumptuous lunch. At 1.45 the business session 
convened. In this part of the meeting, time was very appro- 
priately occupied by expressions of love and respect contrib- 
uted to the memory of Amos Sanders, late pastor at Los 
Angeles, and Dr. Aaron Talbert, Pasadena. A committee 
was appointed to prepare suitable memorials in their behalf 
for the yearly meeting’s Permanent Board. A_ request for a 
monthly meeting at Imperial, Cal., was granted, making two 
monthly meetings set up in our quarter this year—Bethal 
Monthly Meeting, East Long Beach, and Alamo Monthly 
Meeting, Imperial, Cal. Both of these requests came through 
petitions from Long Beach Meeting. Yet, through the able 
and inspiring ministry of Brother Mitchell, we suffer no loss 
numerically, while the growtn in unity and spirituality has 
indeed been marvelous, for which we are truly grateful. Per- 
haps another evidence of spiritual life and consecration is that 
for the first time in all our history, the Finance Committee has 
has not had to make a single appeal for funds during the last 
year, either for the pastoral or general fund.” 
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Events and Conunents. 


In Second month we were enjoying 
the hottest weather on record for that 
time of the year; nor have we ceased to 
have a good supply of weather novelties, 


since several snow storms visited our | 


middle Atlantic States last week. Eight 
inches of snow fell in Chicago on the 3d 
inst., and snows of varying depth ex- 
tended as far south as Texas. 


What promises to be a strike of con- 
siderable importance, which may tie up 
building operations in and about Phil- 
adelphia, was started last week when 
the Brotherhood Carpenters struck and 
the Master Bricklayers declared a gen- 
eral lock-out. The unions of the build- 
ings’ trades may join the strikers, and 
if this is done 30,000 men will become 
idle. 


The Good Citizenship League and 
the Ministerial Association of Atlantic 
City have been conducting a vigorous 
fight for a “dry city” on First days, 
They have finally succeeded in enlisting 
the city officials on their side, and in 
securing promises from the license hold- 
ers to close their bars on First days, and 
also to observe a universal closing hour; 
that is, 2 o’clock A. M. for the other 
days of the week. 


The coffin-shaped mounds which have 
marked the place of graves for many 
years are about to pass. Many of our 
modern cemeteries are to be kept as 
“grassy lawns,” with tombstones as the 
only mark for graves. This makes the 
grounds more beautiful and inexpensive 
to keep. Nearly all the cemeteries in 
New York less than twenty years old 


TRAINED NURSE 
REMARKS ABOUT NOURISHING FOOD. 


“A physician’s wife gave me a pack- 
age of Grape-Nuts one day, with the 
remark that she was sure I would find 
the food very beneficial, both for my 
own use and for my patients. I was 
particularly attracted to the food, as at 
that time the weather was very hot and 
I appreciated the fact that Grape-Nuts 
requires no cooking, 


“The food was deliciously crisp, and’ 


most inviting to the appetite. After 
making use of it twice a day for three or 
four weeks, I discovered that it was a 
most wonderful invigorator. I used to 
suffer greatly from exhaustion, head- 
aches and depression of spirits. My 
work had veen very trying at times and 
indigestion had set in. 

“Now I am always well and ready for 
any amount of work, have an abundance 
of active energy, cheerfulness and 
mental poise. I have proved to my 
entire satisfaction that this change has 
been brought about by Grape-Nuts food, 

“The fact that it is pre-digested is a 
very desirable feature. I have had many 
remarkable results in feeding Grape- 


Nuts to my patients, and I cannot speak | 


too highly of the food. My friends con- 
stantly comment on the change in my 
appearance. I have gained 9 pounds 
since beginning the use of this food.” 
“There’s a Reason.” Read “The Road 
to Wellville,” in packages. 


| South Twelfth 


| Next ven 


| have 


have decided to introduce the 


method. 


Former U. S. Senator John F. Dryden 
has returned to Newark fully recovered 
from the illness which prompted him to 
withdraw from the Senatorial contest, 
and has actively resumed business rela- 
tions. 
opinion as to the effect of radical insur- 
ance legislation enacted by the different 
States during the past few months, Sen- 
ator Dryden said: 

“There has been much new legislation 
upon the subject of life insurance, and 
many important measures have been 
passed, while many others are still pend- 
ing. While it is too early to forecast 
the future effect of the new laws, the 
Prudential may be relied upon to meet 
the situation in a spirit of the utmost 
fairness. Not only has the company 
always done what is was legally required 
to do, but it has gone far beyond the 
mere letter of the law, and in the most 
liberal spirit has extended to the policy- 
holders the privileges and advantages of 
one concession after another. In other 
words, the company has always tried to 
do more than the law required, and it 
may be relied upon to continue so to do. 
In its final analysis statute requirements, 
at the best, are a declaration of a broad 
and general principle of administration, 
and in the execution of details a success- 
ful company must necessarily be gov- 
erned by a higher law than a statute—a 
moral obligation which calls for the 
most liberal treatment of the insured, 
compatible with safety. 

“In pursuance of this policy, it has 
been my pleasure to sign an order in 
conformity with a resolution passed by 
the Board of Directors of the Pru- 
dential Insurance Company granting 
concessions this year to industrial policy- 
holders in the Prudential who have at- 
tained the age of seventy-five years, 
which will result in relieving holders of 
a great many thousands of policies from 
the payment of any further premiums, 
costing the company over $750,000, and a 
continuance of this policy during the 
years, it is estimated, over 
$3,250,000. “These concessions, I under- 
stand, will affect proportionately more 
policies than a similar change in any 
other industrial insurance company. 
Other voluntary concessions in the form 
of increased benefits, cash and mortuary 
dividends, more liberal paid-up policies, 
etc. not called for by law or contract, 
been made, aggregating over 
$8,000,000, and this large amount will be 
necessarily greatly added to in the 
future.” 


NOTICE. 


Friends’ Freedmen’s Association is pre- 
paring to send boxes of clothing, shoes, 
eac., to their Industrial School at Chris- 
tiansburg. Those who were present at 
the annual meeting heard the plea that 
the treasurer made for active, interested 
assistance. Excellent use is made of all 
that is sent, and we have no more worthy 
recipients of our aid. It is hoped that 
friends will respond liberally. All pack- 
ages should be at Friends’ Institute, 20 
Street, not later than 


| Fifth month oth, plainly marked “For 
| Christiansburg.” 


reform | 


When asked for an expression of | 


Housekeepers must 
be watchful, for great 
efforts are made to 
sell the alum baking 
powders which every 
physician will inform 
you are poisonous to 
the human system. 

The Government 
Report shows Royal 
Baking Powder to be 
an absolutely pure 
and healthful cream 
of tartar baking pow- 
der, and consumers 
who are prudent will 
make sure that no 
other enters into their 
food. 


Sympathy is two hearts tugging at 
one load.—Parkhurst. 


Men's Clothing 


We’re better prepared than ever before 
—more than 4,000 square feet of floor- 
space have been added to the Clothing 
Store. But even the larger quarters will 
be comfortably crowded ; for, in addition 
to our large and varied regular stocks, 
many special lots are offered. For 
instance : 


Stein-Bloch Spring Overcoats 
$20, $25,$30 on $35 men 15.00 


A hundred Men’s Overcoats—samples 
and single garments, of finest covert, and 
gray and black fabrics; most of them 
silk-lined, all lengths, all sizes. Other 
lots, as follows— 


$25 Overcoais, $12.50 
$20 Overcoats, $10.00 
$15- Overcoats, $7.50 
$10 Overcoats, $5.00 


Also, stylish and well-made Raincoats 
for men, specially priced at $10.00 and 
$15.00. 


Men’s $12.00 Suits—now $8.50 
Men’s $18 00 Suits—now $12.50 
$20.00 and $25.00 Suits—$15.00 


A wide variety of up-to-date spring 
styles; black, blue, gray and other wanted 
shades. Single- and double-breasted 
coats ; all sizes at each price. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER. 


) Missions—Syivesrer 
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“Program of The Second Joint Con- 
ference of the Ministerial Associations 
Indiana and Western Yearly Meet- 
of Friends at Greenfield, Ind., Fifth 


Message and Methods—Oriver 
 M. Fraser. 


| Relation to the General Work of the 


> Church—Tuomas C. Brown. 


- Discussion. 


i 


Earlham’s Contribution to the Working 


7.30 P. M. 


~ Forces of the Church— 

A Statistical Sketch—Murray S. Ken- 
i - WORTHY. 

Music in Worship—A Symposium, 


' Discussion. 


rt THIRD-DAY. 


8.30 to 9.30 A. M.—Separate Business 
_ Sessions. 


|. 930 A. M—The Tests of Spiritual 
_ _ Guidance—Syivester New in. 


Discussion. 
eS is Onea Me 


| The Quaker Patorate: 


_ Development of the Pastoral System 
among Friends—RicHarp Haworru. 


| The Problem of a Consistent Quaker 


_ Pastorate—Ersert Russet. 
Discussion. 

a 7.30 P. M.- 
Jonns, Chicago 
_ University. ‘ 
‘Discussion, and Final Adjournment. 


/ IMPORTANT INFORMATION. 


os 


FRIENDS’ HELP. 
ST. PAUL PARK INCIDENT, 


‘After drinking coffee for brealxfast 
T always felt languid and dull, having 
© ambition to get to my morning 
duties. Then in about an hour or so a 
weak, nervous derangement of the heart 


‘ 


|) 3 d stomach would come over me with 
‘such force I would frequently have to 
| he down. 


“At other times /I had severe head- 
aches; stomach finally became affected 
and digestion so impaired that I had 
Serious chronic dyspepsia and constipa- 
vtuon. A lady, for many years State 
President of the W. C. T. U., told me 
‘she had been greatly benefited by quit- 
g coffee and using Postum Food 
Coffee; she was troubled for years with 
4 She said it was no cross to 


have as delicious an article as Postum. 


“Another lady, who had been troubled 
With chronic dyspepsia for years, found 
immediate relief on ceasing coffee, and 
beginning Postum twice a day. She was 
Wholly cured. Still another friend told 
e that Postum Food Coffee was a 


ing been relieved after leaving off coffee 
and taking on Postum. 
_ “So many such cases came to my 
notice that I concluded coffee was the 
Catise of my trouble and I quit and took 
Postum. I am more than pleased to 
Say that my days of trouble have disap- 
ared. I am well and happy.” “There’s 
a Reason.” Read “The Road to Well- 
Ville,” in packages. 


FRIENDS’ SUMMER SCHOOL 
OF RELIGIOUS HISTORY. 
SESSION OF 1907 
Will be held at Bryn Mawr College, 
6th Mo. 14th to 22nd. 

There will be a daily Bible class, a 
course of lectures on the religious mess- 
age of the Bible, another on mystical 
movements in Church history, an in- 
teresting series of evening lectures, and 
conferences on current Quaker problems, 
on fellowship and how to teach religion 
to children. 

Expense $1.25 per day or $r1o for the 
whole time. Apply to 


GEORGE A. BORTON. . 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


visiting ministers. The sessions will 
occur in the Friends’ Meeting House on 
North State Street, which passengers 
coming by the interurban line can reach 
by alighting either at State Street or at 
the interurban station. Come prepared 
to’stay until the end of the last session. 

This Joint Conference takes the place 
of the regular May Sessions of the two 
Associations. 


Committee for Ministerial Association of 
Western Yearly Meeting: 
THOS. C. BROWN, Chairman. 
LEWIS W. McFARLAND. 
DeEELLA LEONARD. 
Committee for Ministerial Association of 
Indiana Yearly Meeting: 
CLARENCE M. CASE, Chairman. 
FRED E. SMITH. 
ELBERT RUSSELL. 


All ministers expecting to attend 
should notify Homer J. Coppock, Green- 
field, Ind., if possible, without fail. 


YEARLY MEETINGS FOR 1007. 


New York Yearly Meeting, in Glens 
Falls, N. Y., Fifth month 31st. James 
Wood, clerk, Mount Kisco, N. Y. 

New England Yearly Meeting, 
Portland, Me., Sixth month atst. 
Ellwood Paige, clerk, 
Street, Lynn, Mass. 

California Yearly Meeting, in Whit- 
tier, Cal, Sixth month roth. John 
Chawner, clerk, 765 Summit Avenue, 
Pasadena, Cal. 

Canada Yearly Meeting, in New- 
market, Ont., Sixth month 28th. Wil- 
liam Harris, clerk, Rockwood, Ont., 


in 
John 
50 Chatham 


Canada. 
Oregon Yearly Meeting, in New- 
berg, Ore., Seventh month toth. H. 


Edwin McGrew, clerk, Newberg, Ore. 

North Carolina Yearly Meeting, at 
Guilford College, N. C., Eighth month 
7th. L. Lyndon Hobbs, clerk, Guilford 
College, N. C. 

Wilmington Yearly Meeting, in Wiil- 
mington, Ohio, Eighth month 1sth. 
Jonathan B. Wright, clerk, Harveys- 
burg, Ohio. 

Ohio Yearly Meeting, in Mt. Pleas- 
ant, Ohio, Eighth month 2oth. Edward 
Mott, clerk, 3207 Cedar Avenue, S. E., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Iowa Yearly Meeting, in Oskaloosa, 
Iowa, Eighth month 27th. Stephen M. 
Hadley, clerk, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

Western Yearly Meeting, in Plainfield, 
Ind., Ninth month 13th. Thomas C, 
Brown, clerk, Plainfield, Ind. 

Indiana Yearly Meeting, in Rich- 
mond, Ind., Ninth month 25th. ‘Timothy 
Nicholson, clerk, Richmond, Ind. 


Kansas Yearly Meeting, in Wichita, 
Kan., Tenth month 4th.. Edmund Stan- 
ley, clerk, Wichita, Kan. 

Baltimore Yearly Meeting, in Balti- 
more, Md., Eleventh month 8th. Allen 
C. Thomas, clerk, Haverford, Pa.; Anna 
King Carey, clerk, 838 Park Avenue, 
Baltimore, Md. 


The man of words and not of thoughts 
Is like a great long row of naughts. 
Nixon Waterman. 


MORE BOXES OF GOLD 
AND MANY GREENBACKS. 


Three hundred and twenty-five boxes 
of Gold and Greenbacks will be sent to 
persons who write the most interesting 
and truthful letters of experience on the 
following topics: 

1. How have you been affected by 
coffee-drinking and by changing from 
coffee to Postum. 

2. Give name and account of one or 
more coffee-drinkers who have been hurt 
by it and have been induced to quit and 
use Postum. 

3. Do you know any one who has 
been driven away from Postum because 
it came to the table weak and character- 
less at the first trial? 

4. Did you set such a person right 
regarding the easy way to make it clear, 
black, and with a snappy, rich taste? 

5. Have you ever found a better way 
to make it than to use four heaping tea- 
spoonfuls to the pint of water, let stand 
on stove until real boiling begins, and 
beginning at that time when actual boil- 
ing starts, boil full 15 minutes more 
to extract the flavor and food value. (A 
piece of butter the size of a pea will 
prevent boiling over.) This contest is 
confined to those who have used Postum 
prior to the date of this advertisement. 

Be honest and truthful, don’t write 
poetry or fanciful letters, just plain, 
truthful statements. 

Contest will close June Ist, 1907, and 
no letters received after that date will 
be admitted. Examinations of letters 
will be made by three judges, not mem- 
bers of the Postum- Cereal Co., Ltd. 
Their decisions will be fair and final, 
and a neat little box containing a $10 
gold piece sent to each of the five 
writers of the most interesting letters, a 
box containing a $s gold piece to each of 
the 20 next best, a $2 greenback to each 
of the 100 next best, and a $1 greenback 
to each of the 200 next best, making cash 
prizes distributed to 325 persons. 

Every friend of Postum is urged to 
write and each letter will be held in high 
esteem bv the company, as an evidence 
of such friendship, while the little boxes 
of gold and envelopes of money will 
reach many modest writers whose plain 
and sensible letters contain the facts de- 
sired, although the sender may have but 
small faith in winning at the time of 
writing. D 

Talk this subject over with your 
friends and see how many among you 
can win prizes. It is a good, honest 
competition, and in the best kind of a 
cause, and costs the competitors abso- 
lutely nothing. 

Address your letter to the Postum 
Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., 
writing your own name and address 
clearly. 
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PRUDENTIAL LIBERALITY AGAIN DISPLAYED 


The Most Important 
Voluntary Benefit Ever Granted 


By The Prudential is now Announced. 


All Industrial Policies now in Force under which the In- 
sured have attained age 75, or under which the Insured 
may attain age 75 during 1907, will be made Free or Paid- 
up Policies and tbe 


Further Payment of Premiums Will Not Be Required 


after the Insured has reached the said age. 


The business of The Prudential is so large that, should the 
present plan be continued, it is estimated that the cost of 
this concession alone, in ten years, would be over 


Three and QOne-Quarter Million Dollars 


For years it has been the practice of The Prudential to add to the benefits 
already accorded to those who insure with us, giving Policyholders more 
than their contracts called for when experience demonstrates that we can 
safely do so. 

These VOLUNTARY CONCESSIONS TO POLICYHOLDERS already aggregate 
more than 


EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS 


The Company which deals with Policyholders in this spirit of Liberality and fairness, 
combined with absolute Financial security, is the Company you should insure in. 


Pie 


President. 


Write to-day for information showing what 
One Dollara Week invested in Life Insurance 
Will Do. Dept. 67 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA. Home Office, Newark, N. J. 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. 
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Eurnta and Conunents. 


The Spanish people are rejoicing over 
the birth of an heir to the throne. ‘The 
young prince made his appearance on 
the roth inst. 


New York City is to have milk sta- 
tions in the public parks, so that safe 
milk for babies and children can be 
easily secured during the hot weather. 


An interesting social experiment was 
inaugurated last week at Hampstead, 
England, when the first sod was cut out 
of the Hampstead garden suburb, a 
co-operative project for building ideal 
homes for working people. The houses 
are kept in common ownership and the 
tenants are taken as shareholders in the 
society, paying by easy installments, all 
surplus profits to go to tenant members. 
Open spaces are left for common play- 
grounds, and much care has been taken 
in planning the area. 


The anticocaine bill seems likely to go 
through the New York Legislature in its 
original stringent form, making it a 
felony to sell the drug except by pre- 
scription. ‘There can be no question that 
strong measures are needed. Within a 
very few years the cocaine habit has 
increased prodigiously, and it is perhaps 
even worse than the use of morphine. 
There is little hope for the victim when 
once the system has become habituated 
to the drug. It marks the last down- 
ward stage. The sale of destructive 
drugs, as well as the sale of poisons, 
cannot be too carefully supervised. 


John Watson, better known as Tan 
Maclaren, died at Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, 
from blood poisoning, the 6th inst. Dr. 
Watson’s books, “Beside the Bonnie Brier 
Bush,” “The Days of Auld Lang Syne.” 
“The Doctor of the Old School,” and 
others, have had a wide reading in 
America. He was well beloved as a 
minister in the Presbyterian Church, and 
was popular as a lecturer. He delivered 
three lectures at Haverford College this 
spring, while sojourning in the East. 
He was traveling and lecturing in the 
West at the time he was taken ill. He 
died very suddenly, before a specialist 
from Chicago could be summoned to his 
relief. 


In wrestling with its milk problem, 
London has tried the device of using 
paper bottles, which are to be destroyed 
immediately after being used. These 
quart and pint bottles of paper are 
sealed when they are filled, so that 
nothing can get into them before they 
are delivered to the consumer. The 
object is to get rid of the dangers pre- 
sented by cans and bottles which are 
neglected and not properly cleansed and 
sterilized by the dealers. Similar efforts 
are being made by some concerns in the 
United States. If a paper bottle can be 
made cheap enough, there ought to be 
a big opening for their production. 


Denver, Colorado, has been having a 
period of spring cleaning. Mayor Spear 
named three days in which the citizens 


were expected to make their premises | 


clean and attractive, and see to it that 
the streets were freed from dirt. Den- 
vers example has been followed in 
Colorado Springs and other cities of that 
State. Chicago tried the experiment ot 
calling for a united effort on the part ot 
all its citizens to spend one day cleaning 
the city. The success of the effort is 
quite satisfactory. It is not likely that 
these special efforts are an index of what 
the citizens are likely to maintain; but 
they do make a city look much cleaner, 
and the practice of an occasional city 
“clean-up” would be a worthy under- 
taking for the American people. 


The Commissioners of Morgan County, 
Indiana, have taken an advance step in 
dealing with the liquor situation in their 
county. Acting in accordance with the 
opinions of Judges Artman and Christian, 
they have refused to grant licenses, on 
the ground that the saloon is a public 
nuisance. When application was made 
for two saloons in the Third Ward of 
Martinsville, Ind., one of the commis- 
sioners moved that “inasmuch as it was 
the understanding and opinion of the 
board that a saloon is a public nuisance, 


| and that there was a remonstrance on 
| file the board was without authority of 


law or morals to grant a license to sell 
intoxicating liquors, and, further, that 
if anyone should grant a license to sell 
intoxicants in Morgan County, it should 
be the Circuit Court, and not the Board 
of Commissioners.” This motion was 
sustained by the other two members. 
In this action the Commissioners were 
upheld by the County Attorney. 


Much interest has centered in the 
House of Commons during the past 
week, the result of the introduction of 
the Government’s Irish bill. Augustine 
Birrell, chief secretary for Ireland, pre- 
sented the measure, and stands as a 
champion for its adoption. The bill 
does not seem to meet with very hearty 
support, since it is too much of a com- 
promise to suit either of the two extreme 
parties. It does not affect the Parlia- 
mentary union and does not diminish 
the authority of the: Crown in Treland. 
What it does is to give to Irish repre- 
sentatives opportunity of administrative 
activity in local government. The 
Administrative Council, partly appointed 
but mainly elected by the present con- 
stituencies, is to be divided into depart- 
ments having jurisdiction over local 


affairs, education, agriculture, public 
works, and so on, subject to the veto of 
the Lord Lieutenant; the judiciary, the 
police, and the Land Commission 
remain under imperial control. ‘There 
is, in short, no political independence 
provided in this measure but it provides 


eels 


for the establishment of much of the 


essential machinery of self-government, 
with the expectation of thus “paving the 
way” for more complete home rule 
hereafter. 


NOTICES. 


Friends desiring information concern- 
ing Oregon Yearly Meeting should write 
to Mabel H. Douglas, Newberg, Ore. 


A committee of the Executive Com- 
mittee for the Suppression of the Liquor 
Traffic in Western Yearly Meeting wish 
to announce that copies of the Artman 
and Christian Court decisions will be 
sent free upon receipt of postage to any- 
one who will distribute them where they 
will be read. If you are interested, do 
not hold back, even though you do not 
have the postage, but send at once to 
J. J. Milhous, Valley Mills, Ind., for as 
many copies as you can use profitably. 


Yearly Meeting of Friends for New 
England will be held at Portland, Maine, 
commencing Fifth day, Sixth month, 20, 
1907, at 9 A. M., with meeting on 
Ministry and Oversight. Sixth day, at 
9 o'clock A. M., meeting for Discipline. 
Friends expecting to attend, and wishing 
board or rooms or other information, 
should address L. M. Douglas, 104 
Exchange Street, or Mrs. Viola K. 
Rollins, 150 Free Street, Portland, Me. 


Friends at Worthville, N. C, are 
arranging to celebrate the fourth anni- 
versary of Old People’s Day, First day, 
Sixth month, 2d, beginning at 10 A. M. 

All who expect to spend either 


“Seventh day or First day night in town 


will please notify Reuben. W. Giles or 
(Continued on Page 319.) 


HANG ON 
COFFE TOPERS AS BAD AS OTHERS. 


“A friend of our family who lived 
with us a short time was a great coffee 
drinker and a continual sufferer with 
dyspepsia. 
agreed with him, but you know how the 
coffee drinker will hold on to his coffee, 
even if he knows it causes dyspepsia. 

“One day he said to me that Postum 
Food Coffee had been recommended and 
suggested that he would like very much 
to try it. I secured a package and 
made it strictly according to directions. 
He was delighted with the new bever- 
age, aS was every one of our family. 
He became very fond of it, and in a 
short time his dyspepsia disappeared. 
He continued using the Postum, and in 
about three months gained twelve 
pounds. 

“My husband is a practicing physi- 
cian and regards Postum as the health- 
iest of all beverages. He never drinks 
coffee, but is very fond of Postum. In 
fact, all of our family are, and we 
never think of drinking coffee any 
more.” Read, “T‘he Road to Wellville,” 
in pkgs. “There’s a Reason.” 


He admitted that coffee dis-. 


. them a sudden emotion. 
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i eWHAT, IS-SPIRITUALITY? 


Few words in our language are used more loosely 
than the word spiritual. We often hear two abso- 
lutely opposite verdicts on some sermon, or on some 
book, or article: “I did enjoy it, it was so ‘spirit- 
ual;’” and “I did not care much for it, it lacked 
‘spirituality’? How are these two verdicts possible 
upon the same sermon, book or article? They are 
possible because those who pass such judgments are 
using wholly different standards—they have differ- 
ent “foot-rules” to measure by. 

You see something similar happen in the more 
ordinary affairs of life. We see a man running 
and we say, “How fast he is going!” but another 
person, comparing him with an automobile, says, 
“low slow that man is!” We are astonished at the 
swiftness of an express train, but the person who 
compares its speed with that of electricity or light, 
says, “What a slow-coach the Pullman car is after 
all!” 

In the same way the many conclusions about 
“spirituality” are due to different standards of life, 
diverse points of comparison, and varying stages of 
personal experience. There are as many possible 
standards of “spirituality” as there are of speed; and 
when we differ in our verdict, it is because we are 
passing judgment from different levels of experience 
and different points of view. With some persons a 
peculiar tone of voice—a nasal twang, or a monoton- 
ous sing-song—has special “unction” and is peculiarly 
“spiritual.” With others a rapturous flow of words, 
not premeditated, and unmistakably not intellect- 
ual, is considered spiritual. Some think anything 
“spiritual,” if it stirs their diaphragm and gives 
For others the test of the 
“spiritual” is found in the acceptance and use of 
“sacred” phrases and doctrinal shibboleths, though 
the same truths expressed in different form and lan- 
guage would be pronounced “unspiritual.” The 
word “spiritual” has been used by hosts of persons, in 
all generations, for any experience that is accom- 
plished by ecstatic feeling—for any experience that 
goes beyond the normal powers of our human nature. 
In short, the prevailing popular view is probably 
still not much different from the old Roman Catholic 
view that “states” mysteriously, magically produced 


are “spiritual,” and that a man is most “spiritual” 
when he is least himself. Now there is over against 
this, a somewhat different view of what is meant by 
the “spiritual,” a view which has been steadily grow- 
ing ever since the Reformation, a view championed 
by Luther himself, a view which found noble expres- 
sion in the pillar Friends of the seventeenth century, 
a view which has now become a part of the necessary 
air we breathe in the growing religious faith of to- 
day. This view holds that God is not off in some 
He is here 
as much as the air we mreathe or the food we eat is 
here. Every act of our spirits by which we codper- 
ate with the Divine Spirit toward a larger and holier 
life-is “spiritual.” As Luther himself taught: 
Nothing which is inherently good in itself is foreign 
to religion, and nothing which is not already intrin- 
sically good can be made so by calling it religious. 
The test, then, by which we decide whether an exer- 
cise is “spiritual” or not will always be found in its 
practical effect, its transforming power, or as Paul, 
who held this view, puts it: that is “spiritual” which 
edifies and constructs—that which “‘perfects saints 
and builds up the whole body of Christ.” 

Many things stir the diaphragm with emotional 
thrills which do not at all construct a holy life or 
minister to a better human society. Many things 
may be uttered in the nasal twang and sing-song tone 
which do nothing to “perfect saints.” There are 
plenty of “ecstatic feelings’ which do not, in the 
least, “build up the body of Christ,” and in so far 
as these states and experiences fail on this test they 
lose their right to be called “spiritual.” The quiet 
word, uttered in simple, natural voice, which kindles 
holier aspiration and sends the listener out to his 
daily tasks with purer vision and higher faith is 
more “spiritual”? than trances and more “spirit- 
ual,” too, than ecstatic utterance which leaves 
everybody perplexed and mystified. We are com- 
ing to realize, and some day everybody will real- 
ize, that God is working in infinite ways to reach our 
finite lives, that His influences are not confined to a 
few holy places, a few sacramental performances, a 
few types of ministry, to a few sacred times and sea- 
sons, but that every way which brings the soul into a 
larger place and into a holier life is a Divine way of 
coming to God and, therefore, “spiritual.” R. M. J. 


world other than this world we live in. 
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THE SPIRITUAL TRANSCENDS. 


Judging from communications which reach this 
office and from talks heard in religious gatherings, 
we are constrained to believe there are many among 
us who think that the “Kingdom of Nature” is 
necessarily distinct from the “Kingdom of Heaven.” 
Things natural and things spiritual are regarded as 
antagonistic, and consequently it is necessary to 
remove the one in order to possess the other. ‘A 
recent communication informs us that this dualistic 
conception is the fundamental principle of right 
Christian thinking. It separates the “Divine” and 
the “human” in order that “spiritual inspiration” 
cannot be confounded with genius, intuition, or any 


other “natural power.” Thus stated, the philosophy 
is taking and many good people accept it as true. 


We share the feeling which would magnify the 
spiritual and make it supreme over the natural. All 
of us who have a clear consciousness of the new birth 
know the transcendent importance of “spiritual 
inspiration,” but all the more are we constrained to 
protest against a dualistic conception of the world, 
which relegates part of God’s universe to the dump 
heap, and tells us that one set of His laws are irrecon- 
cilable with another. This dualism played havoc 
with the early Church and has caused untold mis- 
chief ever since. It took the warm life of Christian 
love, which the world needed so much, and buried it 
in caves and cloister and convents. The brain and 
brawn, which should have been developed to their 
highest in making the “Kingdom of Nature” and the 
“Kingdom of Heaven” one, was neglected, despised 
and often regarded as evil. Strange, is it not, that 
such a philosophy should be promulgated as Chris- 
tianity ¢ 

But this is only the beginning of error for those 
who are consistent with the theory. “Christ so 
emptied Himself,” we are told, “when He became 
His Father’s messenger that He said, ‘My teaching 
is not Mine, but His that sent Me,’” and the same 
writer continues speaking of any one who so empties 
himself, “such a preacher will speak ‘as one 
with authority’, as his Master did. A ‘thus saith 
the Lord’ will be in his heart.” This is the only 
conclusion which the premises warrant, but it is a 
conclusion that is exceedingly dangerous to sane and 
true Christian living. It is the conception on which 
the infallibility of James Naylor, Joseph Smith, 
and Alexander Dowie rests. When men get to he 
simply speaking tubes for the Almighty, it is time 
they were asking themselves whether or no there is 
not something the matter with their philosophy. 

We believe that all our natural powers should be 


made servants of righteousness. We do this by mak- 
ing His will our will. But we are men, and will 
remain so as long as we stay in this world. Try the 
best we can with our eyes fixed on the heavenly goal, 
our work will always bear the stamp of our individu- 
ality; it will be influenced by our training, shaped 
by our environment, and filled with the imperfections 
of our short comings. The best we can hope for as a 
race is that which bears the stamp of the Divine and 
the human in one. ; 

The halting steps and the imperfect work of loving 
Christians cannot always be attributed to unfaithful- 
ness. We have many limitations, physical and 
mental, which properly belong to us as individuals. 
They are occasions for much error and misunder- 
standing, but they are part of God’s scheme and are 
necessary for growth. The Father looks with mercy 
and pity upon His erring children, and accepts them 
not because they have been perfect, automatic 
machines, but for their honest, faithful efforts, and 
sincere love for Him. 


For THe AMERICAN FRIEND. 
THE PART OF WOMAN IN ORGANIZATION 


OF THE EARLY FRIENDS. 
BY EDITH BETTLE. 


At first glance over the references available it 
would seem that this subject might be summed up as 
concisely as the chapter on “Snakes” in a certain 
History of Ireland, for there are very few places in 
the writings of early Friends which treat of this 
matter, and what references exist are, in most cases, 
very brief and refer to women’s meetings as estab- 
lished facts, rather than to their history and doings. 

But, although passages in regard to women’s part 
in the early days of our Society are few and meagre, 
one able to read between the lines the full story ot 
their works and sacrifices would doubtless find that 
their labors were important and full of human use- 
fulness, even though put forth less for the Society 
than for individuals. The first occasion for women’s 
meetings was to care for those suffering imprison- 
ment for the Faith and to supply their needs. And it 
was no light nor easily-performed duty, in those rude 
times, for a gentle Quakeress to present herself at the 
prison gates craving admission of a rough jailer, in 
order to minister to one of a despised sect; and there 
were times when those bringing help to their fellow- 
members in prison ran no little risk of being, them- 
selves, arrested and incarcerated. 

Sewel’s History says that, when the “People called 
Quakers so increased in London that they began to 


_ have settled meetings, the first of these was held at 


the house of one Sarah Sawyer,” in 1654. From 
this time the number of Friends in London increas- 
ing, several other meetings were started, “until 
the Church became so great that a house, known by 
the name of the Bull and Mouth, was hired for a 
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meeting-house, and, it being a building that had 
belonged to some great man, there was a large hall in 
it that would hold many people, and so was very con- 
venient for a meeting-place.” 

The mention of this historic building, with its 
picturesque, if misleading, name brings us in touch 
with the very beginnings of women’s meetings. Wil- 
liam Crouch, after telling of “certain ancient men 
Friends about the City of London” meeting together 
im an upper room of this building to consider the 
affairs of Truth, continues thus: ‘And now also some 
ancient women Friends did meet together to consider 
of what appertained to them as their most immediate 
care and concern, to inspect the circumstances and 


conditions of such who were imprisoned on Truth’s 


account, and to provide things needful to supply their 
wants; and what did or might more immediately con- 
cern men Friends, the women would acquaint them 
therewith ; and all was done in great love and unity— 
no jar nor discord amongst them—no repining nor 
murmuring; but a sweet harmony and agreement 
was preserved in all things. These women did also 
inquire into and inspect the wants and necessities of 
the poor, who were convinced of Truth; and they 
sat not still until the cry of the poor came to their 
houses; but when they did suppose or discover a want 
of help, their ‘charity led them to inquire into their 
conditions and to minister to their necessities. And 
thus things were carried on with cheerfulness and 
brotherly kindness, in the infancy of the Church; all 
whisperings and backbitings were shut out, and love 
and good will to all promoted and cherished. And 


_ afterwards, as Truth grew and prospered, and many 


came to be added to the faith, the meetings came 


_ through the providence of God, to be settled in order 


and method, as at this day.” 
The care of the poor as the object and cause of 
women’s meetings is told in an interesting document, 


_ signed by Edward Burroughs, under date 1662. It 


is a testimony concerning the beginnings of our 
Society’s work and teaching in London, and, setting 
forth certain injunctions for carrying on the work, 
enjoins, sixthly, “that especial care be taken concern- 
ing provision for the poor that believe and profess 
the Truth.” ‘And that the meeting of women 
Friends be assisting to help” . . “particularly 
in this case,” for which end that meeting had been 
appointed “some years after the first appointment of 
the men’s meeting.” , 

By this, we see that women’s meetings were of 
later origin than the men’s meetings, and their 
raison ad’ étre the necessities of the prisoners of the 
Quaker faith, and of the poor and _ sick—also that 
they were exercised only in this part of the Church’s 
work, having no voice in the governing of the Society, 
nor recognized standing in this respect. 

It is to be hoped that my readers resemble the 
_ Bellman’s crew, who “were all of them fond of quota- 
tions ;” for we have already had several, and more 
"follow. 

In 1674, thé women Riendsi in London wrote an 


try, also elsewhere, about the service of a women’s 
meeting’ for the information and encouragement of 
their rural sisters, and to stir them up into like dili- 
gence, The services of their own meeting were, in 
brief, as follows: to visit and care for their sick and 
for prisoners, for the aged and weak, for widows, and 
to take care of ‘ ‘poor lcrphanst for their “education 
and bringing up in good nurture and in fear of the 
Lord, and putting them out to trades in the whole- 
some order of creation.”” Also—heralds of the dawn 
of overseers—“elder women exhorting the younger 
in all sobriety, modesty in apparel, and subjection to 
Truth ;” “and to stop tattlers and false reports, and 
all such things as tend to division amongst us.” 


“Also admonishing such maids and widows as may 
be in danger through the snare of the enemy either 
to marry with unbelievers or to go to the priest to be 
married. And that maid servants that Dao 
fess Truth and want places be orderly disposed of 

and, likewise, that the serious life and 
good order of Truth be minded between mistresses 
and maids.” For the carrying out of these various 
duties, meetings were held every Second-day “to com- 
municate each to the other the several necessities, that 
none may be idle for ‘our services still 
increase many ways, but chiefly our work is to help 
the helpless in all cases according to our abilities.” 
This epistle further declares that although their pro- 
vision is more especially set apart “for the supply of 
the household of Faith,” yet, as “the Lord maketh the 
sun to rise on the good and bad and sendeth his 
rain on the just and unjust, so the same bounty, 
according to its measure in us, oftentimes finds the 


‘same object of charity which we cannot (as we find 


freedom) send empty away.” Do we see here the 


beginning of the Dorcas Society, Houses of Industry, 
Ante-Diluvian, and other charitable efforts of our 
times for those not of the membership ? 


But specific instances make work like that of the 
women’s meetings more real to us than the generali- 
ties of an epistle. In an expense account in a minute- 
book of women’s meetings in Oxfordshire are the fol- 
lowing entries: For the schooling of 2 children, 03 
shillings; To a girl that led a blind friend, 02 pence; 
to the 2 poor maids at North Newton, 02 shillings; 
to Ann Parsons to buy her fewll, 1 shilling; and 
(prophetic of the House Committee), for 2 besoms 
01 & 8, a broom, 2 pence. In this same minute-book 
is the record of the binding out of the daughter of a 
member for a term of four years, and—“shades of 
the Prison House” again—in minutes of 9, 6, 1682, 
it is ordered that “Ann Long should Disburst out of 
the stock for Friends that are prisoners at North- 
ampton the sum of £2. 10. 

That the use and need of women’s meetings was 
felt by George Fox is shown again and again in his 
journal. He says more than once that he had been 
moved of the Lord to recommend the setting up of 
them. In 1672, George Fox wrote an epistle “to all 
women’s meetings,’ exhorting the women to “keep 
their meetings in the power of God,” and stating 
examples from the Bible of many different women 
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who had done God’s work and shown themselves 
helpmates with the men in this regard. 

The entries in the journal during his travels in 
America speak of women’s meetings in connection 
with the general meeting of Maryland, the half- 
yearly meeting at Oyster Bay, and Rhode Island 
Yearly Meetings, but say little more about them, 
except that the Rhode Island Meeting was large and 
very solemn. 

Writing to Friends in Jamaica, he urges them to 
have a woman’s meeting, “though there be but a few.” 

Another epistle relative to the station of women in 
the Church states instances from the’ Old Testament 
of women’s assemblies and continues, “Now, Moses 
and Aaron and the 70 elders did not say to these 
assemblies of the women we can do our work our- 
selves, and you are fitter to be at home to wash the 
dishes, or such like expressions; but they did encour- 
age them in the work and service of God” 
and George Fox proceeds with like encouragement 
to the women of his day, saying that if the women 
of the old dispensation were suffered and encouraged, 
it is even more meet in this the day and time of 
Christ that they should know and do God’s work and 
service about His heavenly tabernacle and sanctuary. 


There was evidently much opposition to women’s | L : ( ; 
_mneeting a written request to be constituted a meeting 


| for discipline. 


meetings in some quarters, for George Fox fre- 
quently speaks of contending with these recalcitrants. 
In the same epistle, last mentioned, he has many 
words for the confounding of such—for instance: 
“And now, you that stumble at women’s meetings, 
had not your women many vain meetings before they 
were convinced, and you were not offended at them 
when they met to satisfy the flesh and had junketing 
meetings to themselves; did you reprove them for 
such meetings? And why should they not now meet 
in their conversion in the Lord’s power and spirit, to 
do His business? But somé have said that such 
meetings must not be, but as business requires or 
occasions them, as much as to say, you must not make 
up the hedges till the beasts have devoured your 
corn; and then the parish overseers must meet 
together to compute the damage.” Also, in another 
epistle, he says: “Some of this Spirit have said to me, 
‘they see no service in women’s meetings.’ My answer 
to such is, and hath been to such, if they be blind 
and without sight, they should not oppose others, for 
none impose anything upon them.” 

At Slaughterford, in 1675, we find him again 
opposed by like short-sighted brethren. ‘“Notwith- 
standing,” he says, “the opposition was made at the 
meeting, yet a very good and serviceable meeting it 
was, for occasion was thereby administered to answer 
their objections and cavils and to open the services 
of women’s meetings in and for the Church. At this 
meeting the women’s meetings for that county were 
established in the blessed Power of God.” Again, 
the next year, writing at Reading, he says: “Next 


day, there being another meeting about settling a | 


women’s meeting, some of those that had let in the 
spirit of division fell into jangling and were dis- 
orderly for a while till the weight of Truth brought 


them down.” He seems here, as well as on another 
occasion, to have been enabled to “keep atop” of his 
opposers. 

That the London Yearly Meeting realized the 
value of these meetings is seen in advices and epistles _ 
written in 1691, and from time to time after, in 
regard to the setting up and encouragement of the 
same, witness the following extract: “It is with real 
concern this meeting observes that, notwithstanding 


| the establishing of women’s meetings for discipline 


hath been strongly recommended by divers minutes 
of preceding yearly meetings and their services 
clearly set forth, yet a deficiency appears in sundry 
counties.” Then follows an entreaty that this lack 
be supplied, “as it appears such meetings have been 
of great service to the Society in general, and to the 
youth in particular.” 

But, although it was thus early recognized that 
women’s meetings were fitting and useful, to grant 
the women an active voice in affairs of the yearly 
meeting, at least, was quite a different matter. Since 
the time of George Fox a women’s meeting had been 


held in London at the time of the yearly meeting, ~ | 


exercising a prescriptive rule in matters regarding 
the poor and charities, pertaining to their own sex; 
but in 1766, this meeting presented to the yearly 


This petition states the case; is duly 
signed by four members, then, womanlike, there fol- 
lows: ““P. S.—We desire your answer this evening, 
our meeting being adjourned on that account till to- 
morrow.” The reply to this appeal was an evasion, 
putting off the answer till the ensuing year, with the 
recommendation that it should “remain weightily on 
the minds of Friends.” The year having elapsed, 
the request was refused. It appearing to the com- © 


_ mittee appointed. “after solid and deliberate consid- 
eration, that the women’s meeting, held annually in 


London at the time of the yearly meeting, does not 
consist of women Friends regularly deputed from 


_ any other meetings, that the forming of such a meet- 


ing hath appeared to our predecessors, and it does 
to us, a matter of great difficulty. As, therefore, the 
meeting of a number of women Friends and of suit- 
able abilities to carry on so weighty and important a 
work, appears to us very doubtful and uncertain, and 
cannot but subject the few who are qualified to assist 
in this work to great inconveniences, it is there- 
fore our unanimous opinion, that the present is not 
the proper season for complying with the said pro- 
posal.” To this definite report are affixed no less 
than 69 names. 

In 1784, eighteen years later, another attempt is 
made, 9 women Friends under deputation from their 
meeting, accompanied by three others on a religious 
visit from America, laying before the yearly meeting 
the proposition that the women’s meeting be author- 
ized to correspond with the women’s meeting of sey- 
eral counties and places already in correspondence 
with the yearly meeting. The yearly meeting, after 
weighty consideration, agrees to this, and states that 
it will be expedient that the said meeting be a meet- 
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‘ing of record, and be denominated “the yearly meet- 
ing of women Friends held in London,” “yet such 
meeting is not to be so far considered a meeting of 
discipline as to make rules, nor yet alter the present 
queries without concurrence of this meeting.” 
Finally, in 1790, the women’s yearly meeting is 
_ given a representative constitution, by which the 
several quarterly meetings of women Friends were at 
liberty to appoint two or more of their members to 
meet in London at the time of the yearly meeting, 
_ the number so appointed, however, not to exceed that 
of representatives allowed to be appointed by the 
men’s quarterly meetings for the same district. 
“Which meeting of women to be denominated the 
_ Yearly Meeting of Women Friends, held in London.” 
Further the women’s quarterly meetings were ad- 
vised to send to the yearly meeting answers in writ- 


_ ing to the queries proposed to the women Friends. 


_ But said yearly meeting was not at liberty to make 
_ or alter any rules or discipline or queries. 


Haverford, Pa. 


HOLD WHAT YOU GET. 
BY D. B. JUTTEN. 


A short time ago I saw, in one of the streets of 
Boston, some workmen engaged in removing a por- 
tion of a once fair and vigorous tree. The tree was 
a forked one, having two large limbs standing high 
in the air. One of these was dead and decayed, and 
was liable to fall at any time, to the peril of any one 
passing beneath, and it was this one which the work- 
men designed to pull to the ground. The limb had 
been sawed through some distance above the side- 
_ walk, a rope had been fastened to an upper branch, 


and the men, with the other end of the rope wound 


- round another and somewhat distant tree, were pull- 
ing it steadily, while a man at the distant tree drew 
in and wound round the tree the slack of the rope. 
What interested me most was not the falling of the 
limb, but the repeated exhortation of the leader to 
the man at the tree to “hold what you get.” Losing 
what he got would never bring the limb to the ground, 
but holding what he got surely would. The exhorta- 
tion of the man at the tree is the exhortation of the 
Christian to his fellow. “Hold what you get.” You 
have had a new and a deep religious experience. 
' You have had clearer views of yourself, of truth 
and of duty. You have developed a stronger trust 
in God, and a firmer purpose to keep His command- 
ments. Hold what you have gained. You have 
attended some religious meetings and have received 
a spiritual uplift and a new endowment of spiritual 
power. Hold what you have gained. Your new 
experience has lifted you to a higher level in your 
Christian life, from which you ought never to recede, 
but from which you should advance to higher 
spiritual attainment, to a larger and more unselfish 
service, and to a fuller conformity to the glorious 
image of Jesus Christ. Hold what you get. 


Some Views on Present Day Topics. 


THE QUAKER IDEA OF MUSIC IN ITS 
RELATION TO. WORSHIP. 


BY EDGAR L. REQUA. 


Friends have said much about worship, little 
about music. I shall briefly state our theory of 
worship and devote the major portion of this paper 
to music and its relation to worship. 

The Quaker idea of worship is the highest known. 
To worship in Spirit and in Truth is to present 
one’s self before the Lord and wait upon Him. He 
is King of Kings and Lord of Lords. Hence, it 
becomes us, His subjects, to approach Him rever- 
ently, silently and await His will. It is His preroga- 
tive to speak first. It is the Lord which bids or 
moves to speak, pray, sing or take any outward part 
in worship. It was a mistake, however, to say how 
long this silence should last. It was an equal mistake 
to conclude that because a few Friends’ meetings, in 
the beginning, had been held in silence, and all had 
felt the power of the Lord, that therefore all Friends’ 
meetings should be silent meetings. 

George Fox and his fellow-sufferers wisely con- 
cluded that the Protestant Reformation still needed 
reforming. Though many branches had been lopped 
off, the main tap-root of evil, will-worship, still 
remained full of life. They contended, and rightly 
so, that all worship, preaching, praying and singing 
must be in the Spirit, that is, led or inspired by the 
Spirit. Their meetings held on the basis of silence 
were as great a testimony to the world and as posi- 
tive a witness against false religion as was their 
preaching. The world and the Quaker Church 
to-day have as much need of meetings of this kind 
as in the days of Cromwell. 

In rejecting the outward forms, ceremonies and 
superstitions which had crept into the Church, they 
also rejected outward music. But even Friends 
have not escaped the law of extremes. It seems the 
pendulum has reached the other side. Instead of 
silent meetings, we seem afraid of silence. And, 
instead of music, we have all kinds of music. The 
question now arises, what is the place of music in our 
meetings, and what kind of music shall we have? 

The Quaker idea of music is yet to be defined. For 
about two centuries we practiced a very one-sided 
interpretation of the text, “Singing and making 
melody in your heart to the Lord.’ (Eph. 5: 19.) 

When we “revived” and began to sing, the songs 
of the Wesley and Moody movements were used as 
solos, and then for congregational singing. To-day, 
we have choirs, orchestras, pianos, organs, and 
pipeorgans. We have music in variety—the wor- 
shipful hymn, the choir, medley and the ragtime 
ditties of our camp-meetings and Sunday-schools. 
The Quaker has ever stood for the best, the best in 
all things; the best in music is the Quaker idea. 
This paper is to be a general definition of that idea. 

What is music? “Sounds that are pleasing to the 
ear.” This definition is too general and inadequate. 
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Music, the oldest and youngest of the arts, is the 
most elusive and the most exacting. The most pene- 
trating and the most evanescent. It is almost as 
indefinable as love. We can tell some of its laws 
and effects, but what it is, who shall say? It comes 
from silence. It moves about, upon and within us. 
It trembles away and becomes silence. It is very 
voice of silence. 

Music is the art which employs sounds as the 
medium of expression. Music is the art of sensi- 
bility, because it regulates the phenomenon of vibra- 
tion. It is mathematics eloquent. It is the melody 
of the spheres made manifest. 

It is beyond the scope of a paper like this to dis- 
cuss the origin of instrumental music. Most of the 
objections to instrumental music is based on the 
argument that it is the invention of sinful men; 2. e., 
the Race of Cain (Gen, 4:21, 22). According to 
the same reasoning, the ability to build houses and to 
work metals is all of the devil. Such reasoning rele- 
gates us to a period before the Stone Age. We find 
that God directed His people to make musical instru- 
ments (Num. 10:2). The Temple had its great 
orchestra of instruments and its choir of trained 
voices. We read of musical instruments in Heaven. 
Since we find them in the God-ordained temple, 
which has passed away, and in Heaven, which is to 
last forever, and in our homes, who shall say 
that they are not legitimate in our churches? What 
kind? All kinds; a whole orchestra at our Gospel 
meetings. If we only have one instrument, have the 
best and the best is nothing more nor less than 
a first-class pipe-organ. The epidemic of pianos in 
churches will be short-lived. It is due to the popu- 
larity of unclassical music and to the manufacturing 
competition of an age which desires to produce 
something to sell, rather than to endure. Hence, I 
say the pipe-organ is the best, and the church that 
stops short of the pipeorgan has not attained the 
best. 

Let me place before you a few facts relative to 
music. Music is one thing, musical instruments are 
another. Music is one thing, singing is another. He 
that is able to receive it, let him receive it. 

The invention and extensive manufacture of the 
organ, plano, pianola, and phonograph have flooded 
this country with music—musi¢c cheap 1 in every way. 
Europe says, the standard of music in America is a 
low one. I wish to show some of the causes of this 
and its effect upon church music, especially the kind 
that we have been having in the Friends’ Church. 
Having mentioned the phonograph and other instru- 
ments, the next is the lack of a proper musical stand- 
ard. Every man has been doing right, musically, in 
his own eyes. The result is musical anarchy. 

There is the negro or Congo melody. This has 
had a much larger effect upon the popular and so- 
called sacred songs of this country than is commonly 
supposed. The negro came from the Congo (used 


as a general term for Africa), and in the heart of 


Africa still may be heard* the same type of music 
that one may hear, for instance, in New Orleans— 
and in some Friends’ churches. 

Another cause is the degeneracy of the American 
opera. The first opera in America was a financial 
failure. 
have catered, not to the highest, but often to the 
lowest in humanity. The people have generally been 
given something less than the best in music, fre- 
quently the worst. 

As a result of these conditions, we have what is 
called popular or ragtime as opposed to sacred and 
classical music. Ragtime +is well named, patched 
with anything. A jumble of time and melody. The 
sensual and the spiritual jostled side-by-side. The 
turmoil.and strife of a sin-mad-world translated into 
music and we Quakers have attempted to praise the 
Lord with such stuff. And it is just commencing to 
be safe to say anything against it. 

We Americans are awakening to the fact that our 
music is not only beneath us, but detrimental to us, 
and that it should appeal not to the worst but to the 
best within us. We are in the beginning of a revival 
of music. It is being felt everywhere. The opera, 
the public school, every denomination, and even the 
Quakers are awakening. When the Quakers awaken 
on music the world ought to listen, and it will. 
Instead of being the dumping ground for the cast-off 
music of others, we should be leaders in music; and 
in the. stillness of our silence, hear the voice and 
message of music and proclaim it to the world. 

It seemed needful to notice the musical condition 
of to-day in order to proceed intelligently. Permit 


[Fifth month 7] 


In order to make money, opera companies . 


me to lay down some axioms, for music is a science 


as well as an art. 

1. Music is internal; 
appeals to that which is within the realm of man’s 
soul. 

2. Music is pure and spiritual when it proceeds 
from and appeals to that which is pure and eae 
within. 

3. Music is impure and sensual when it proceeds 
from and appeals to that which is impure and sensual 
in the human heart. 

The widespread and almost universal popularity of 
rag-time music has been proof of this appalling faet— 
that as a nation we have been lacking in purity, in 
piety, and in true spirituality. Ruskin declares that 
he never saw a person ripe for heaven who had any 
interest in art. It should be equally true that the 
saint whose brow glows with the glory of the indwell- 
ing Christ should have no affinity for rag-time music. 

There is a theory that rag-time music appeals to 
certain people because they are of a certain tempera- 
ment, and that classical music appeals to others 
because they are of another temperament. This can 
not be substantiated by facts. 

Music is composed of three elements—time or 


*Some authorities claim that the “Congo’”’ melody originally was 


it st Soe from and. | 


Portugese; they also claim that the “Congo” melody is not nor © 


has it been found in Africa; but that it is the product of African 
slavery. But according to ‘our missionaries, the negro in Africa 
to-day gives pretty good evidence that “Congo” music not only 
originated in Africa, but is natural to the Africans. 


] 
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| rythm; tune or melody; tone, timber, or color. 
_ Time or rythm in music gives it its active power. It 
is the rollocking motion of a jig which causes it to 
appeal to us in a certain way. It awakens certain 
| vibrations and emotions within us. The trumpet 
all to battle, the march of the brass-band, the 
worshipful hymn of the organ, each awakens a 
different set of vibrations and emotions within us 
and produces its effect. The barbarian goes into 
ecstacy over the time or rythm of the tom-tom or 
drum. The effect of rythm upon animals is 
-marked. YF owls will shake their heads as if in pain 
‘at certain sounds. The effect upon dogs is well 
‘known. Rythm in music acts upon the muscular 
system and has been known to cause convulsions as 
well as soothe the savage breast. | 
Permit me to lay down the following statements as 
to the effect of music: 
i. In proportion as a man is ignorant of or unedu- 
~ cated in music and unspiritual in religion, the primi- 
" tive; 7. ¢., mere rythm in music appeals to him. 
_ 4%. In proportion as a man is educated in music 
|} and spiritual in religion, he demands more—he 
| demands tune and tone. 
~ Will not the above statements explain why some 
very staid Friends have preferred a jig to a hymn or 
__a horn-pipe to a chant ? 
less than twenty years ago, a musician visited the 
Hopi Indians of Arizona and listened to their music. 
He pronounced it wonderful. In the minor keys, 
as most of nature’s melodies are, and also in the 
major, they seemed to combine the rich, solemn 
beauty of the Gregorian Chant with the free, lofty 
music of Italy. The purity of the primitive Indian 
| life, the spirituality of their religion and their near- 
ness to nature account for such music. 
It is a crime against humanity that this music has 
not been recorded and thus preserved. We need 
more of the Indian chant and less of the Congo ditty 
in our hymn music in the Quaker churches. 


(To be continued.) 
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Che International Deason. 


SECOND QUARTHR. 
LESSON VIII. FIFTH MONTH 26, 1907. 


CHILDHOOD AND EXODUS OF MOSES. 
Hxodus 2: 1-15. 


Go~ppn Text.—Moses was learned in all the wisdom of the 
if Egyptians, and was mighty in words and in deeds. Acts 7: 22 


DaAILy READINGS. 
Second-day, Fifth mo. 20.—Childhood, etc., of Moses. Hx. 2: 1-15. 
Third-day, Fifth mo. 21.—Moses in Midian. Hx. 2: 16-25. 
Fourth-day, Fifth mo. 22.—Stephen’s narrative. Acts 7: 15-21. 
Fifth-day, Fifth mo. 23.—Stephen’s narrative. Acts 7: 22-29. 
Sixth-day, Fifth mo. 24.—A chosen deliverer.. Isa. 49: 7-12. 
Seventh-day, Fifth mo. 25.—God overruling. Psa. 33: 10-22. 
First-day, Fifth mo. 26.—A happy childhood. II Tim. 3: 10-17. 
Time.—Moses was born probably during the reign 
of Ramses II, the “Pharaoh of the oppression,” 
which was perhaps 1275-1208 B. C. Authorities 
differ, varying from 1598 to 1275 B. C., as the begin- 
ning of the reign. The date of the birth would be 


‘somewhere between 1571 and 1248. 


Place.—Unknown, but near the capital city, which. 


may have been Memphis, near modern Cairo, or 
Tanis (Zoan), in the Nile delta. 

Contemporary events.—The Trojan war is sup- 
posed to have taken place about this time. 

The lessons are now for some time taken up with 
the character and career of Moses, or with incidents 
in which he played an important part. Without 
question, he is one of the great characters of the 
Bible, and is depicted graphically and truthfully. 
His virtues are not unduly magnified, neither are his 
failings minimized. He and David are the great 
heroes of the Hebrew race, and, of the two, Moses 
has had the greater influence. As a leader, a law- 
giver, an organizer, as a nation-maker, he is unsur- 
passed. The actual details of his life which are 
given are comparatively few, for we know almost 
nothing of two-thirds of his life—his early life in 
Egypt and his sojourn in Midian. 

1. “A man.” Amram, whose wife was Jochabed 
(Ex. 6:18, 20), his father’s sister. Such unions were 
allowed in those days. 

2. “Wid him.” On account of the decree of 
Pharaoh, commanding all Hebrew male infants to be 
destroyed (Ex. 1:16, 20). How he was concealed is 
not told. It must have been with great difficulty. 

3. “Ark of bulrushes.”” Compare Is. 18:2. This 
“bulrush” was probably the papyrus, of which 


baskets and even boats (canoes) were made. 
“Slime,” probably bitumen. “Flags.” A kind of 
reed common in the Nile and its tributaries. These 


reeds would prevent the basket from being carried 
down the stream. 

4, His sister (Miriam) Ex. 15:20, 21, ete. As 
there is no mention of any other sister, it is reasonable 


‘to believe that it was Miriam. She must have been 


between 12 and 15 years old. ‘To wit.”? To know. 
R. V. She was to be far enough to avoid suspicion, 
yet near enough to see what might occur. 

5. “The daughter of Pharaoh.” Her name is not 
given in the Bible. Josephus says it was Thermuthis, — 
“Wash herself.” Better “bathe” R. V: The waters 
of the Nile were considered very healthful. It 
seems highly likely that the mother of Moses pur- 
posely chose a place where the princess would be 
likely to come, hoping that the sight of the infant 
would arouse her pity. ‘Saw the ark.” Her 
curiosity was aroused. 

6. “And she opened it, and saw the child.” R. V. 
“And, behold, the babe wept.” Rather more literally, 
“And, lo, a weeping boy.” ‘She had compassion on 
him.” Her true woman’s nature was stirred. ‘This 
is one of the Hebrew’s children.” Only such would 
be thus concealed; or the lighter complexion might 
have told her. 

7. The beautiful simplicity of the narrative could 
not be improved. 

8. It can hardly be doubted that the princess saw 
through the whole plot, but was more than willing to 
do her share. “Maid.” Better, “maiden.” 

9. It must be understood that from this time the 
mother of Moses must have been recognized as the 
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servant of the princess, otherwise the child would 
not have been safe. q 

10. “The child grew, and she brought him unto 
Pharaoh’s daughter.” His age is not given. It may 
have been two years or more. “Became her son.” 
Whether this was a formal adoption in the modern 
sense cannot be known, but it would seem so. The 
Old Testament is silent as to the life of Moses while 
living as ‘“‘the son of Pharaoh’s daughter.”’ It is from 
Stephen’s speech (Acts 7:21, 22) that we are told 
that ‘Moses was instructed in all the wisdom of the 
Egyptians; and he was mighty in his words and 
works.” 

11. “When Moses was grown up.” R. V. Again 
Acts supplements Exodus, for Stephen says, ‘““When 
he was well-nigh forty years old.” R. V. It must have 
been about this time that Moses made the great 
choice, referred to in the Epistle to the Hebrews 
(11: 24-27). “His brethren.” He remembered— 
perhaps had treasured his Hebrew descent. ‘“Bur- 
dens.” See Ex. 1:11. 

12. His rage overcame him. ‘Hid him in the 
sand.” This shows that it was on the borders of the 
desert. The action of Moses was clearly illegal. It 
was not his place to execute such summary ven- 
geance. 

13. ‘The second day.” The day following. Moses 
was conscious of his mission, though he had not, 
apparently, learned how to carry it out. He not only 
wished to remove oppression from his people, but also 
to make them live justly with each other. 

14. “Moses feared.” He saw that his action of the 
day before was known to the Hebrew, and that he 
would not scruple to make it known. The punish- 
ment would be death. 

15. “He sought to slay Moses.” It is not said 
whether it was the Pharaoh in whose reign Moses 
was born. “Sought.” The word rather implies that 
Pharaoh did not dare to seize Moses off hand. ‘“Moses 
fled from the face of Pharaoh.” It is not easy to 
harmonize this satisfactorily with the statement in 
Hebrews 11:27. “Land of Midian.” The exact 
position of this territory has been the subject of much 
discussion. It is most often regarded as being in the 
southeastern part of the peninsula of Sinai in 
Arabia. Most of the Midianites lived east of Pales- 
tine. Gen. 25:1-4; Judg. 6:3; Numb. 22: 4. 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


? 


1. “Once to every man and nation comes the 
moment to decide, 
In the strife of Truth with Falsehood, for the 
good or evil side.”—Lowell. 
2. Hebrews 11: 24-26. 


The thoroughly great men are those who have done 
everything thoroughly and who have never despised 
anything, however small, of God’s making.—Ruskin. 


One of the secrets of happiness is the using of little 
pleasures. So many wait for the larger blessings, 
and, because they seldom or never come, miss all the 
joy.—Selected. 


Christian Endeavor. 


[Communications for this department should be addressed! 
to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New York Ave., Washington, D. C.]| 


TOPIC FOR FIFFTH MONTH TWENTY-SIXTH. 


HOME MISSIONS—THE PROGRESS OF THE 
SOUTHERN MOUNTAINEERS. 
Isa. 52: 7-12. 
Second-day, Fifth mo. 20.—Jesus a missionary. Matt. 4: 12-17. 
Third-day, Fifth mo. 21.—Missionaries sent forth. Mark 3: 13-19. 
Fourth-day, Fifth mo. 22.—Debtor to the unwise. Rom. 1: 13-15 
Fifth-day, Fifth mo. 23.—Beautiful messengers. Isa. 52: 1-6. | 


Sixth-day, Fifth mo. 24.—Forsaking all. Luke 9: 59-62. 
Seventh-day, Fifth mo, 25.—God qualifies. Ex. 4: 11-17. 


In the mountains of the southern Appalachian 
system live communities of the purest colonial 
descent, unchanged for their almost two centuries’| 
sojourn in America by any admixture of foreign! 
blood. Indeed, an immigrant would be an object of 
the greatest curiosity to them, and an inability to 
speak the English language would no doubt be gen-| 
erally explained, as in an instance that recently came 
to my knowledge, on the ground that the pérson so} 
incapacitated was crazy. Injuriously intermarried,| 
and cut off from all external influences, their lives} 
are narrow and barren, and their prejudices intense. 
Ignorance and poverty have operated to dwarf them} 
in many ways, yet their quick response to physical 
and intellectual betterment is proof of the funda-| 
mental soundness of the stock in spite of the years of} 
neglect. 


The great demand for cotton-mill and other labor 
in the South has led to the exploitation of the cabin-| 
dwellers of the foothills and the mountains as opera-| 
tives; and while there is a great change from the 
freedom and salubrious air of the old home to the 
din and clatter of mill and factory, in instances not 
a few it is the beginning of a more hopeful life,| 
especially for.the women and children. They may 
and do work at spindle and loom, but they also learn! 
new wants, new standards, new possibilities in life,’ 
and doubtless in most places, if not in all, they find 
better school and church privileges than they ever) 
knew before. 

But not all find benefit in such changes, nor is it| 
possible or desirable that all should be taken from) 
their quiet abodes. Much that is admirable has 
come from these homes. A sincere patriotism, even 
though we must regret the form of its expression, led! 
many from them into the armies of the Nation in its| 
various wars. Abraham Lincoln and Andrew Jack- 
son were of that stock. Some of the brightest and} 
most successful business men of the South are sons 
of these sequestered mountaineers, whose lives were} 
as rude and destitute of outcome, to all outward) 
seeming, as is the rocky soil from which they won a 

“bare subsistence. But the call of school and church) 
reached them, and it is difficult to believe the stories: 
of sacrifice undergone by some to fit themselves for 
usefulness in the world. Indifference past overeom- 
ing seems to hold some fast, and most often, perhaps,, 
the men of middle life and beyond. As for the 
women, it may be taken as significant that a minister’ 

_ who came to know them well said that if he should 
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yrite a book about this mountain country he would 
entitle it ““The Land of the Sad-Faced Women.” But 

e same Light of the World that we know belongs 
to them, and where He has shone gloom and ignor- 
ce and despair and crime vanish, and we see proved 
anew those words of our Master, “I, if I be lifted up, 
will draw all men unto myself.” 


Missionary Bepartnent. 


4 [Communications for this department should be addressed to 
The Editor, 1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa.] 


LABOR TROUBLES IN ALASKA. 


Dear Frrenp—We have thought for some time it 
would be well for us to write a few statements about 
e conditions here since the trouble at the Treadwell 
Id mines. Jt seems the newspapers have exagger- 
ated the conditions here, making it appear that the 
“trouble is much worse than it really is. A number 
have been reported killed in a riot which is not true. 
Seven hundred of the eight hundred men employed 
’ formed a labor union, made their demands upon the 
“company and quit work. How long it will continue 
we do not know, neither are we able to tell just what 
effect it will have upon our work here, since the town 
of Douglas is supported entirely by the Treadwell 
mines, both natives and whites. The difference now 
between the company and workmen is, the company 
refuse to recognize the union, although they recog- 
| nize the grievances. 
_ We hope no serious trouble will come from condi- 
tions, although the Government has ordered a small 
detachment of soldiers here to preserve order and pro- 
tect the interests of the company. 


Our work is still quite hopeful. About two weeks 
“ago an Esquimo boy came to our meeting, seemed 
very much interested, and was led to accept Jesus as 
bis Saviour, although wholly ignorant of the story of 
Jesus, yet he listened attentively as the good news 
was told to him and realized he was a sinner, lost 
d without hope. To use his own words, he ‘‘was 
im trouble and*didn’t know where he was at” but, 
_ “was so glad he came here and had found some one to 
tell him the way.” He seems quite earnest, and said 
tn his testimony last night he “aimed to stay with 
_ Jesus.” 

- Quite a number of Friends have written making 
inquiry about Dick Smith, our native evangelist. 
We can say for Dick, he remains ever true, and is a 
power for good among his own people. He is well 
known to most all the natives of southeast Alaska, 
and has the confidence of his people as a Christian 
man, and the Lord wonderfully blesses his labors. 
little incident in Dick’s experience will show 
something of his fidelity. Most of the native men 
were induced to join the union, but Dick was 
troubled about it and came to us for advice. Finally 
he said “I wrote my name in Heaven. I don’t think 
Jesus wants me to write in in the union,” and that 
seemed to settle it. We were anxious for him to do 
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what he felt the Lord would have him do, and that 
was his conclusion. - 
We are all quite well and the Lord is blessing and 
upholding us by His Spirit. Pray for us at this 
time of need that we may walk carefully and humbly 
before the Lord. 
Sincerely thy friend, 


J. Perry Haptey. 


Correspondence. 


To THE Eprror oF THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 


In an article in Tue American Frrenp, I notice a dis- 
paraging reference to the women’s session of the recent Peace 
Congress. I should like to give another view. 

_As was noted in one of our daily papers, the women’s ses- 
sion was almost the only one which was entirely peaceful. It 
seemed most fully to display and teach the doctrine of George 
Fox, that the way to obtain peace is to “live in the spirit in 
which there is no war.” 

In reviewing the addresses of the conference to find some 
data for a young student, who was required to give a five- 
minute talk before his class on the subject of “Universal 
Peace,” I found that the only address practicable for him to 
use was that of Lucia Mead Ames. Unfortunately, I could 
not obtain a satisfactory report of this in the newspapers. 
In my search I was reminded of the remark of my companion 
as we left the hall, after the women’s meeting, “I like to hear 
women speak. They are so practical.” 

The “strong, trained masculine intellect,’ alluded to by 
your correspondent, made numerous patronizing and some- 
what disparaging allusions to the so-called “extremists,” who, 
as some of us feel, have sowed the seed and tilled the soil, 
which has made possible the conventions, the applause, the 
banquets, and the prizes of to-day. 

The women did not use so many “ifs” and “buts” as the 
men, but in all simplicity showed their faith in the possibility 
of universal peace, and their belief that it is founded on the 
principles which govern all just and pure living. 

I must confess that the address of Jane Adams was disap- 
pointing to me, as well as to your correspondent. She struck 
me as attempting to speak from a masculine standpoint. I 
believe that each sex has its own message, from its own stand- 
point, and that each should be heard. 

To woman, “the ideal is the real,’ and on those few occa- 
sions when she is able to make herself heard in the world’s 
chorus, she should sound her own note. Only thus can the 
harmony be complete. As your correspondent suggests, it 
might be better not to have what are called “woman’s 
meetings,” but it is a fact that, in the present state of society, 
if there were no “women’s meetings,” the voice of woman 
would be rarely heard in public. If they are to have oppor- 
tunity to speak, there must at least be some suppression of 
the masculine tendency to monopolize pulpit and platform. 
Women are such good listeners that they seem well satisfied 
to take, as their share, a majority of the seats in the audience. 
In fact, were it not for their appreciation of “the trained 
masculine intellect,’ it would often re-echo amid empty 
benches. We women admire it ardently, but are occasionally 
anxious to say something ourselves, if only in the hope that 
things hidden from the wise and prudent may be revealed 
unto babes. 

Resecca N. Tayror. 

New Vork, Fifth month, 5, 1907. 


Eprror, Tus AMERICAN FRIEND: 

I wish, before the time for any of our annual gatherings, 
except Philadelphia’s, which has already passed, to say to all 
to whom this may come, that there is an inwrought prayer in 
my heart for the American Yearly Meetings of 1907, that 
they may be seasons of unusual quickening, blessing and 
power; and I would that this might become the heart-cry of 
the Church. hes ? 

Dr. Talmage has said that the mightiest thing that you can 
do for a man is to pray for him. Andrew Murray, in his book 
of priceless worth, “With Christ in the School of Prayer,” 
says: “It is in intercession that the church is to find and 
wield its highest power. * * * * I feel sure that so long as 
we look on prayer chiefly as the means of maintaining our 
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own Christian life, we shall not know fully what it is meant 
to be. But when we learn to regard it as the highest part of 
the work entrusted to us, the root and strength of all other 
work, we shall see that there is nothing that we so need to study 
and practice as the art of praying aright. * * * * It is only when 
the Church gives herself up to this holy work of intercession 
that we can expect the power of Christ to manifest itself in 
her behalf.” 

He says, further: “In connection with this there is another 
truth that has came to me with wonderful clearness as I 
studied the teachings of Jesus on prayer. It is this: That 
the Father waits to hear every prayer of faith, to give us 
whatsoever we will, and whatsoever we ask in Jesus’ name. 
We have become so accustomed to limit the wonderful love 
and large promises of our God that we cannot read the 
simplest and clearest statements of our Lord without the 
qualifying clauses by which we guard and expound them. 
lf there is one thing I think the Church needs to learn, it is 
that God means prayer to have an answer, and that it hath 
not entered into the heart of man to conceive what God will 
do for His child who gives himself to believe that his prayer 
will be heard.” 

The promise of Jesus was and is, “Whatsoever ye shall ask 
in My name, that will I do, that the Father may be glorified 
in the Son.” John 13:14. “If ye abide * * * * ask whatsoever 
ye will and it shall be done unto you.” John 15:7, “Ye 
did not choose Me, but I choose you, * * * * that whatsoever 
ye shall ask of the Father in My name, He may give it you.” 
John 15:16. 

These and other equally wonderful promises in the Word 
of God place the mighty powers of the ministry of inter- 
cession at our command, with the infinite resources of 
Heaven and the Throne itself back of it; and we are responsi- 
ble for its use or for the neglect of it. 

The author above quoted encourages us to take the promises 
simply and literally, as they stand. And the message that is 
in my heart at this time is, that we bring this marvelous 
power of prayer to bear upon the American yearly meetings 
of this year, and, indeed, the annual gatherings of Friends 
everywhere, remembering, also, the Five Years’ Meeting. 

It would seem that the rapidity with which the world, aye 
the Church itself, is moving on through tremendous issues 
and to eternal destinies at the coming of our Lord, should 
call us to our knees in deepest humility and put us on our 
faces before God, in prayer and faith that will not be denied, 
for His blessing upon us, that we might be a blessing in the 
vital, practical, real spirit of original Quakerism. o this 
end let us pray, and praying, believe. 

I would have us note that one yearly meeting convenes 
this month, three in the Sixth month, one in the Seventh 
month, four in the Eighth month, two in the Ninth month, 
one in the Tenth month, and one in the Eleventh month, 
beginning with New York, and closing with Baltimore. 

Any whose hearts God may touch for this special service 
of intercession, may make it known by correspondence, that we 
may be apprised that the condition is met upon which the 
promise “If two of you agree,” Matthew 18:10, is based, and 
be able to appropriate said promise. 

In His name, 
Era C. Corrin. 

Oskaloosa, Iowa. 


Things of Iuierest Among Ourselves. 


— 


H. Edwin McGrew and family are now located near Caldwell, 
Idaho, where they expect to regain their health. 


The Foundation Scholarship in Semitic Languages at Bryn 
Mawr College, for next year, has been given to Eleanor 
Densmore Wood. 


Frank and Gertrude Moon Reinier recently located on 
a farm near Livonia, Washington County, Ind. Their address 
is Campbellsburg, Ind., R. F. D. 16. 


Mary Inda Hussey, Ph.D. Earthham College, 1806, and 
Ph.D. Bryn Mawr College, 1906, has been appointed instructor 
in Biblical History in Wellesley College. 


Prof. French C. Clark and family, Salem, Iowa, have 
moved to Haviland, Kan. Prof. Clark will have charge of 
Haviland Academy during the coming three years. 


David Tatum recently had good service at several points it 
Blue River Quarterly Meeting, Western Yearly Meeting, or 
his way home from the South, where he spent the winter. 


Acksa C. Kenyon, Baxter Springs, Kan., spent six week: 
visiting the families of Haviland Quarterly Meting, Kan 
She was favored to visit 129 families and attend severa 
meetings, and her services were very acceptable. 


Allen C. Thomas, Haverford, Pa., addressed the Young 
People’s Union, Baltimore, First day evening, Fourth month! 
28, on “Apostolical Ministry.” He was also present and 
spoke at the regular meeting for worship in the morning. 


Mary S. Knowles, who has been, for about three years, 
matron and resident minister at the Oakwood Seminary, 
Union Springs, N. Y., will close her work there Sixth month, 
3oth, as her strength is not equal to the work and responsibility. 


Blue River Quarterly Meeting, Western Yearly Meeting, 
was held at Paoli, Ind., the 26th to 28th ult. Ralph S. Coppock} 
and Gertrude Moon Reinier were present and were greatly 
blessed by the Lord in Gospel service. ‘The attendance was 
large and the interest good throughout all the sessions. 


G. N. and L. Ella Hartley were in attendance at Dover, 
Ind., Meeting, the 28th ult., and assisted in holding a Bible # 
School Conference in the afternoon. An interesting ‘company’ 
gathered for the morning service, and the theme presented | 
was varied by references to scenes in the Holy Land. 


Nine persons were received as members of Boston Monthly 
Meeting last meeting, and two the month before. ‘The attend- |p" 
ance at the meetings for worship, Bible-school, and Christian | 
Endeavor have almost doubled in the last two years. More 
young people are interested in the meeting than ever before- 
in its history. There is some talk of organizing a fellowship) 
soon. 


Oliver N. and Isabella Kenworthy, both ministers of the 
Gospel, have been engaged in pastoral work at Salem, Ore., 
the past year. The meeting has arranged with them to con- 
tinue their work. The meeting has steadily grown in interest, | 
and an increase of 31 members is reported. A series of 335} 
meetings were held in First month, in which the Church was. 
greatly edified. 


Vanwert Quarterly Meeting, held at Rockford, Ohio, the | 
3d to 5th ult, was favored with the presence of S. Adelbert | 
Wood, Knightstown, Ind., Levi Cox, Winchester, Ind., Wil- 
liam P. Angell, Muncie, Ind., George W. Bird, Praysville, @ 
Ind., and Isaiah Jay, Fairmount, Ind. Also a number of other #™ 
ministers and workers were present. ‘The attendance was | 
larger than usual, and all rejoiced together. 


A series of meetings, conducted by Eliza» P, Gidley, were |} 
recently held at Friends’ Academy, near Gate, Okla., resulting | 
in definite blessing to over 40, and 28 accessions to the church. |) 
Under the management of Prof. Thomas J: Perry, the school #} 
year has been a successful one. ‘The number of students is _ 
increasing as the strength and work of thé school are made |, 
known. The enrollment this year averages about 20. 


Friends’ Missionary Advocate for Fifth month is a special © 
Indian number. Several half-tone pictures of Indian groups, | 
missionaries, mission houses, and school houses make the "' 
paper very attractive. The leading article is on “Friends — 
Missionary Work among the North American Indians, Past | 
and Present;” then follow short sketches of the several — 
mission stations. ‘The whole is a valuable and interesting 
number. ‘ 


Following the dedication of the new meeting house at South 
Wabash, Ind., George W. Willis conducted a revival for two 
weeks, closing the 5th inst.. He was assisted in the effort by 
the pastor, Levi T. Pennington. The meetings were charac- 
terized throughout by a very sweet spirit, the church was 
built up and strengthened. Christians took steps into deeper 
things, and a number of souls, especially among the young, 
were brought into the kingdom. 


The good people of Richmond, Ind., have been making a 
strenuous effort, during the past five months, to raise $100,000, 
to erecta Y. M. C. A. building. Several pledges were given 
on condition that the $100,000 mark be reached by 
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, Ist. The grand total of subscriptions was 
| $04,167.01 on that date, and the Association decided to push 
| the work without delay. The names of several prominent 
| friends appear in connection with the effort. 

_ Our dear friends, Timothy B. and Anna M. Hussey, North 
| Berwick, Maine, will reach the fiftieth anniversary of their 
| marriage on the 27th inst. They have been fifty years full of 
| appiness, and crowded with service to the world. Few 
| »ersons known to us can with better right be felicitated and 
| congratulated. Long may they live to shed their light abroad, 
| and to receive the love of those who rise up to bless their 
i memory! ° 


Friends of Chehalem Center Meeting, Newberg Quarterly 
Meeting, Ore., dedicated their new meeting house, the 14th 

| ult. free of debt. The house cost about $1,200, beside a large 
ij// amount of volunteer work by the members and others in the 
|) vicinity. F. M. George, Yearly Meeting Evangelistic Superin- 
| tendent, preached at the dedication. He was assisted by H. 
[. Cash. The meeting has, during all its existence of about 
th), fifteen years, met in a school-house. The new building is as 


| Wm. E. Cox, whose obituary appears this week, was the 
«|, 30n of Joseph M. Cox and grandson of Joseph Cox, Wayne 
|) County, Ind., one of the first pioneer settlers, among Friends 
| in that part of the country. Wm. EF. Cox was a student of 
Earlham College, and a graduate of the law school at Ann 
| Arbor, a life-long, active member of the Friends’ church, and 
}an earnest worker, especially in the temperance and educa- 
|} tional interests of the church. He was a lawyer by profes- 
| sion, and will be much missed in the church and community. 


John M. Watson has been visiting Friends in Tennessee 

\during the past month, and expected to go from there to 
‘Piney Woods, N. C., last week. He sends us the following 
jaccount of Friendsville Quarterly Meeting, held at Marysville, 
| Tenn., the 27th and 28th ult. “It was a time of much blessing. 
‘Margaret Hackney, North Carolina, Anna M. Ray, New 
‘England, who is sojourning for a time in Tennessee, and 
John M. Watson, Wilmington Y. M., were in attendance, 
t oeside their home ministers, Lamar Townsend and Samuel 
_ |. Herworth. 
Orange County, Indiana, is preparing for a home-coming 
‘of its former citizens, Eighth month, 22 to 24, 1907, at Paoli. 
One day, the 23d, is to be devoted to the reunion of the 
former students and patrons of what is known in that part 
of the country as the “Pinkham School,” the years in which 
‘Wililam P. Pinkham was in charge in the “Southern Indiana 
‘Normal,” located at that place, and also had supervision of the 
public schools of the town. Among those interested are many 
‘Friends now located in other fields. William P. Pinkham 
‘as to be present and address the gathering on that day. 


Josephine H. Wilson, secretary of the Evangelistic Com- 
mittee of Western Yearly Meeting, sends us the following: 

“The committee met at Indianapolis, Fourth month, 19, 1907. 

This was the first meeting of the committee since the death 
of our beloved friend and member, William L. Pyle. All felt 
a deep sense of the loss the committee has sustained, as he 
‘had served as treasurer for nearly thirty years. His books 
‘were gone over and found to be in most excellent condition; 
so that it will be easy for the new treasurer to take up the 
work where he left off. 

“William N. Trueblood, Kokomo, Ind., was appointed to 
‘that position, and any unpaid pledges may be sent to him.” 


Adrian Quarterly Meeting, Mich., was held at Raisin Cen- 
\ter the 4th to 6th inst. Lloyd East, Penn, Mich., was present all 
through and spoke Sixth day afternoon and evening. Edward 
Mott, Cleveland, Ohio, came later, and preached a powerful 
‘sermon on Seventh day. William P. Pinkham, also of Cleve- 
‘land O., came in time to be present on First day. He preached 
‘in the morning and spoke for the Bible School Conference in 
ithe afternoon. The request from Ipsilanti for a new monthly 
jmeeting to be established at Burt, near Saginaw, was approved, 
jiand a committee appointed to attend the opening, Sixth month 
13th. The funeral of Maria Gallaway, the eldest member of 
‘Raisin Meeting, was held Seventh morning, from her home, 
wnear the meeting house. 


In the “Twenty-third Biennial Report of the State Superin- 
jitendeni of Public Instruction of Indiana” is an article on the 
“Early Services of the Quakers to Education in Eastern 


Indiana,” by Benjamin §. Parks. Articles, in the same report, 
on early education by M. L. Bundy and former Attorney- 
General D. P. Baldwin, speak in high terms of the 
contributions of Friends to educational work in this State, and 
an article by W. A. Bell, for many years editor of the Indiana 
School Journal, on “The Growth of the High School,” makes 
extensive reference to the system of academies controlled 
by Friends. W. A. Bell soys, “The Friends, in proportion to 
their numbers, did more than any other denomination.” 
There is also a brief biography of B. C. Hobbes, at one time 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


We publish this week an obituary of Uriah Spray, who is 
well known among Friends in Indiana and Kansas. He was 
a native of Ohio, but soon after his marriage with Mary 
Mills, in 1847, they migrated to Indiana, and resided near 
Indianapolis until 1871. In that year they were sent by 
Friends to work among the Kaw Indians, near Council Grove, 
Kansas. In 1872 he was named as one of a commission to 
select a new location for the Kaw Indians, and in 1873 they 
assisted in the removal of the Kaw Tribe to their present 
location, and established their Indian school. ‘They left the 
school in 1894, and settled in Arkansas City, Kansas, where 
they resided until 1903; then they returned to the old field of 
their labors, now named Washungo, Oklahoma, where they 
resided until his death. He organized a Sabbath-school there 
and was its superintendent until within a short time of his 
death. 


In reviewing Dr. Edward H. Magill’s autobiography, “Sixty- 
five Years in the Life of a Teacher,” Henry Stanley Newman 
sdys, in a recent number of The Friend (London): “But the 
great value of the book is found not simply in its advice to 
teachers. It is much more in its instructive narrative of the 
history of Swarthmore College, of which President Magill 
was for many years the ruling spirit. The college was opened 
in 1869, and being but 10 miles from Haverford, there has 
always been a strong bond of sympathetic interest between the 
two colleges. ‘The two colleges continued to feel that it was 
their place to do what they could to heal the wounds caused 
by the division of the Society of Friends in 1827.’ “The same 
feeling continues to this day.’ “These two leading colleges of 
the two branches of our Society have done much toward the 
restoration of harmony, which was so sadly broken by the 
separation of 1827.’” 


The following, from The Friend (Philadelphia), is of 
general interest: 

“A funeral observance of the decease of our friend, 
Thomas Scattergood, who was buried in Naples, Italy, was 
held in Twelfth Street Meeting House, on the afternoon of 
the 6th inst., filling the floor of the house, although the day 
was stormy. It was a solemnized occasion, bearing much 
testimony to the love in which he was esteemed. His widow, 
Maria Chase Scattergood, arrived at her home on the 2d inst., 
to find also her aunt, Martha Oliver, deceased the day before, 
who had borne, up to the age of eighty years, a noble record 
as the stay and upholder of others, whether we regard her 
home in Lynn, Mass., or the home which she made an import- 
ant feature of Cornell University for her brother, Prof. James 
Edward Oliver, a remarkable mathematician there for twenty 
years; of latter years she was the faithful companion of 
her sister, Elizabeth, in Philadelphia, who is the widow of 
Prof. Pliny Earle Chase.” 


It may interest the Friends of the work at Dobson, N. C., 
to learn that the workers are still engaged in the same kinds 
of service that they felt led to take up six years ago. During 
this time a building has been erected, which contains a room 
for the use of a Bible-school and religious meetings on the 
first floor and rooms for the workers, of whom there are 
usually four, on the second floor. The Bible-school is held at 
10 o’clock on First day mornings, a meeting for worship at 
11 o’clock, and another meeting in the evening. There is also 
a meeting on Fourth day evenings, anda Bible class for women, 
held at the different homes, on Fifth day afternoons, a Bible 
class for young people, in the sitting room of the worker’s 
home, on Sixth day evenings, and a “children’s hour” on 
Seventh day afternoons, at the same place. The workers are 
busy each forenoon with housekeeping duties, a Bible lesson, 
and attention to callers. During the afternoon they go out, 
two together, to call on families-in the town and surrounding 
country, often walking two miles and making from one to six 
calls. As this is the county seat of Surrey County, they hold 
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meetings during the court sessions and distribute reading 
matter to people on the streets who come from different parts 
of the country. The members of the meeting hold a business 
meeting once a month, which reports to White Plains Monthly 
Meeting, 8 miles away. Dobson has a fine situation, in sight 
of the Pilot and Blue Ridge mountains, and its elevation above 
sea-level is greater than that of Mt. Airy, 12 miles distant. 
: 


Several Friends in Germantown, Pa., are encouraging negro 
education in the South, as will appear from the following 
clipping from a local newspaper: 


“A most interesting evening was spent at the home of Mrs. 
Eleanor T. Evans, on Church Lane, on Tuesday last, when 
a large number of guests listened to J. H. Torbert, vice- 
president of Fort Valley Industrial School, of Georgia. 

Principal Torbert is striving to elevate his people, like 
Booker T. Washington, by teaching the men all kinds of 
trades and the girls household economy in all of its depart- 
ments, including laundering, cooking, sewing, dress-making, 
ec, 


Torbert’s address was relieved from time to time by the 
quartette, which sang with touching sweetness and pathos 
many of the plantation songs and hymns which are so familiar 
to us all. After the exercises were concluded, resolutions 
were adopted looking towards raising a sum annually to 
support two or three scholarships at Fort Valley, and Thomas 
Evans was appointed treasurer to receive any contributions 
that those who are interested in the effort to elevate the 
colored race may feel disposed to make. A yearly scholarship 
costs only $50. There are at the present time about 500 pupils 
at the school. 


Some of those present at the gathering on Tuesday were 
Dr. Edward G. Rhoads, Elliston P. Morris and Miss Morris, 
Mrs. Benjamin H. Shoemaker, Mr. and Mrs. Walter Penn 
Shipley, Mr. and Mrs. Theophilus B. Stork, Herbert Welsh, 
Francis Stokes, Mr. and Mrs. John M. Whitall, Stanley R. 
Yarnall, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas C. Potts, Mr. and Mrs. Samuel 
Be ( Mr. and Mrs. Francis Goodhue, Mr. and Mrs. Elwood 

eeves. 


At the late semi-annual meeting of the board of directors 
of Friends’ University, Wichita, Kan., very encouraging reports 
were presented from the various departments, showing an 
encouraging increase in attendance in the college, as well as 
in the preparatory school. 


One of the important movements inaugurated was the step 
taken for the enlargement of the Biblical School. The plan 
is to provide for a comprehensive work in this line, that will 
meet the desires of the student in preparation for Christian 
work in church and mission. As head of this department for 
eight years, it has been the purpose of Prof. J. Edwin Jay 
to make it a prominent factor in the University. Of late, 
the duties devolving upon Professor Jay as vice-president 
have greatly increased his labor; also, the Biblical department 


has already increased in numbers and requirements beyond: 


the extent of one man’s ability to care for in all the needed 
lines of teaching, so that the board decided to add another 
member to the faculty, who could give his time to the Biblical 
department. This will relieve Prof. Jay for more work in 
the vice-presidency, but enable him also to continue a regular 
department of teaching in the Biblical: School. William L. 
Pearson, Ph.D., formerly of Penn College, Oskaloosa, Iowa, 
has been chosen as Professor of Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis. 

The board feels very glad that by their increasing ability 
they are able to add so able an educator as Dr. Pearson to 
the faculty, and also to materially increase the compensation 
of the faithful members with us in the past. 


A memorial library has been lately founded in memory of 
Laura E. Kirby, Friends’ University’s dearly beloved teacher, 
who died last Tenth month, after seven years faithful work 
as librarian and Professor of English Language and Literature 
in the University. ‘The idea came to her father as a cheering 
thought from his desolate heart, to promote the hope and 
stimulate the spirit of the youth she so sincerely loved, that 
her memory might be enriched as the light of her love to 
pom resched out in life’s joys, successes or labor of cheer 
or toil. 

It is desired that Friends everywhere may contribute 
liberally to this memorial library, not only in memory of a 
noble young life well and faithfully lived, but for the pro- 
motion of the learning of the youthful followers of better 
things on the pathway of life. 


BORN. ba 


Srein.—To Eucario M. and Margaret M.. Sein, at Puebla, | 
Mexico, Fourth month, 24, 1907, a daughter, Alice Margaret. 


Corpock.—To Homer J. and Mabel C. Coppock, a son, 
Paul Ralph, Third month, 31, 1907. = 


JonEs.—At McLouth, Kan., on Second month, 
Elmer E. and Ada S. Jones, a son, Ralph Elmer. 
GamBoLE.—At Coatesville, Ind., Fourth month, 24, 1907, 
to Charles Brown and Ruth Ella Hadley Gambole, a son, 
grandson of David and Sarah M. Hadley. ‘ 
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CHANDLEE.—At his residence, Ballitore House, County. 
Kildare, Ireland, Fourth month, 12, 1907, Thomas Chandlee, - 
aged eighty-two years. The deceased was a recorded minister, 4 
who at times paid religious visits in both Great Britain and 
Ireland. He also traveled some in America. 


CrarK.—At Westfield, Ind., Third month, 28, 1907, Nathan 
H. Clark, in his eighty-second year. The departed was a 
Friend with a gift in the ministry, which he exercised in the | 
service of his Master for thirty-eight years. 7 


Cox.—At his residence, Pasadena, Cal., Fifth month, 1, 1907, | 
William FE. Cox, in his fifty-first year. The deceased was a! 
native of Indiana and a well-known Friend throughout the | 
West. ; 

; 
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Crew.—In Philadelphia, Pa., Seventh month 7, 1906, Anna, 
the daughter of Thomas and Anna Bartram Richards and 
widow of Benjamin J. Crew. ‘The deceased consecrated her | 
life to her Heavenly Father at the age of eighteen. * | 


Epcerton.—At Richmond, Ind., Third month 20, 1907, | 
Charles Roger Edgerton, in his seventeenth year. ‘The de-- 
ceased was a member of South Eighth Street Meeting of! 
Friends and a professed Christian of studious and industrious ° 
habits. 


Cappury.—At Haverford, Pa., Third month 8, 1907, Helen | 
Virginia, wife of Richard T.. Cadbury, in the forty-fifth year 
of her age. The deceased was a member of Haverford 
Monthly Meeting. : 


Hrarr—At Whittier, Cal, Third month 24, 1907, William | 
Macy, infant son of William M. and Clara Hiatt. 4 


Huxi—At Seattle, Wash., Fourth month 16th, Fowell Bux- 
ton Hill, Chicago, aged about seventy-one years. ‘This | 
beloved friend was one of the charter members of Chicago | 
Monthly Meeting, and had been closely connected with it | 
during its existence of forty years, filling many useful positions. 
Having been successful in business, he had of late years re- 
tired from its activities, and was spending his declining years 
in the quietness and peace that is the promise of the Christian 
life. | 


MENDENHALL.—At Emporia, Kan., Fourth month 19, 1907, |§., 
James C. Mendenhall, son of Richard and Polly Mendenhall, 
in his ninetieth year. He was a hte-long and consistent | 
Friend, and at the time of his death a member of Emporia 
Monthly Meeting. The remains were taken to Mt. Ayr, Kan., | 
for interment, he being a member of Mt. Ayr Meeting for | 
about twenty years. oH 


q 


| 


Spray.—At Washungo, Oklahoma, Third month, 31, 1907, j 
Uriah Spray, in his seventy-ninth year. The deceased was a 
birthright Friend, active in Christian work since 1852, the time | 
of his conversion. 


Wine.—At his home in North Fairfield, Me., Paul Wing, | 
an elder of Sidney Monthly Meeting of Friends, at the age 9 
of eighty-nine years. By his strict integrity in business, his hy; 
wise counsel in church and his loving Christian spirit in all 
the walks of life, he made a wide circle of friends both within 
and without the church. 


Wasson.—At the home of Benjamin Hadley, in Noblesville, 
Ind., Fourth month 7, 1907, Nathan Wasson, at the advanced 
age of eighty-six years. He was a member of Sugar Grove 
Meeting, Hendricks County, Ind., but had made his home with 
his daughter for nine years. He was a son of Calvin and 
Mary Wasson. He was a man of an unusually haposy and 
contented disposition. ; 
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yl - Madison C. Williamson at least two 
days previous—otherwise entertainment 
will not be provided. 


A small group of Philadelphia Friends 
especially interested in visiting meetings 
has called Friends with a like concern 
' to meet and confer together on several 
| occasions during the past three years. 
These gatherings have been helpful, and 
§)} the efforts growing out of them were 
» much commended in our late yearly 
meeting, and encouragement given to 
continued faithfulness in this line. 
Friends therefore who feel a responsi- 
bility for some effort of this kind are 
invited to come together, that we may 
prayerfully confer regarding our duty 
| and exchange practical suggestions. 
| The time appointed is Seventh day, 
| Fifth month, 18th, 2.30 to 4.30 P. M., in 
| the Committee Room of Twelfth Street 
' Meeting House. 
Joseph Elkinton, Alfred C. Garrett, 
| Joseph Rhoads, C. Walter  Borton, 
® Emma Cadbury, Jr, Hannah W. Cad- 
) bury, Caroline C. Warren, John Way, 
| J. Henry Bartlett, and Francis R. Taylor. 


Indiana Yearly Meeting of the Chris- 
! tian Endeavor Union Convention will be 
}) held at the new Friends’ meeting-house, 
‘South Wabash, Ind., Fifth month, 24, 
| 25, 26, 1907. 
The program of the convention is 
(designed to meet the need of your 
‘society. All through the winter the 
I)’ Executive Committee has attempted to 
unite our C. E. forces along lines of 
| Christian work. The theme has. been, 
“The Enlargement of Our Borders.” 
| For the working out of this idea, in the 
Mi convention, we have secured some of 
the best talent the church affords to 


| Christian activity than ever before. 
We are glad to present to you a 
Partial list of speakers at this time: 


CHANGE IN FOOD 
WORKS WONDERS IN HEALTH. 


food can cure dyspepsia. 
duty to let you know how Grape-Nuts 
food has cured me of indigestion. 

_ “I had been troubled with it for years, 
¥ until last year my doctor recommended 
| Grape-Nuts food to be used every 
morning. I followed instructions and 
now I am entirely well. 

“The whole family like Grape-Nuts, 
we use four packages a week. You are 
welcome to use this testimonial as you 
See fit.” 

The reason this lady was helped by 


} contains the elements required for 
building up the nervous system. If that 
part of the human body is in perfect 
‘working order, there can be no dyspep- 
sia, for nervous energy represents the 
steam that drives the engine. 
_ When the nervous system is run down, 
|} the machinery of the body works badly. 
|} Grape-Nuts food can be used by small 
| children as well as adults. It is per- 
| fectly cooked and ready for instant use. 
Read, “The Road to Wellville,” in 
| packages. “There’s a Reason.” 


inspire us to attain to higher heights in | 


_ It is worth knowing that a change in | 
“T deem it my | 


the use of Grape-Nuts food, is that is | 
jpredigested by natural processes, and | 
therefore does not tax the stomach as | 
} the food she had been using; it also | 


| your society send delegates. 


Charles E. Hiatt, Muncie, pastor ot 
Muncie Friends Church, will open the 
convention with, “‘“The Enlargement of 
Our Borders’—Why >” 

Clarence M. Case, Richmond, pastor 
of the South Eighth Street Church and 
president of Indiana C. EF. Union, will 
have “Implements and How to Use 
Them” for his theme. 

Ida Parker, Earlham College, will use 
the convention theme in relation to 
Bible study, and Alice EK. Winder, Rich- 
mond, will tell about adult schools in 
England, as she has seen them. 

Homer J. Coppock, Greenfield, pastor 
of Greenfield Friends’ Church, will 
conduct “An Hour with Bibles and 
Note-books.” Bring Bibles and_ note- 
books to this session. 

Anna McBane, Thorntown, a general 
secretary of the W. F. M. Union, will 
conduct a missionary study class at the 
missionary session. 

Alfred T, Ware, Richmond, pastor of 
East Main Street Friends’ Church and 
president of Friends’ International C. FE. 
Union, will speak on “After the 
Ingathering—What?” 

Thomas E. Williams, Portland, pastor 
of Portland Friends’ Church, will preach 
the convention sermon. 

Lillian E. Hayes, » Dunreith, State 
superintendent of Junior work, will 
speak at the Junior session, and the 
Juniors of Wabash and elsewhere will 
have interesting exercises. 

John Kittrell, Farmland, pastor of 
Farmland Friends’ Church, will give the 
closing address, subject, “The Silent 
Hunt.” : 

Question Box by Levi T. Pennington, 
South Wabash. 

All subjects open for discussion. 

Several readings, solos and quartettes 
have been arranged for. 

Leora Bogue, Fairmount, will have 
charge of the music, and she needs no 
recommendation. 

We want you to come and see 
Wabash, and enjoy the convention. 
Begin now to make arrangements. Let 
Come in 
a ie and we feel sure you will be well 
paid. 

Address the president or secretary for 
further information. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

President—Earl O. Dennis, 920 East 
Willard Street, Muncie, Ind. 

Secretary and Field Secretary—Evelyn 
White, Knightstown, Ind. 
; Treasurer—Fred E. Smith, Spiceland, 
nd. 

Missionary Superintendent—Mary E. 
Lawrence, Spiceland, Ind. 

Junior Superintendent—Celia Judy, 
Carthage, Ind. 

William Cleaver, Lewisville, Ind. 

Elbert Russell, Richmond, Ind. 

Charles E. Hiatt, Muncie, Ind. 


YEARLY MEETINGS FOR 1907. 


New York Yearly Meeting, in Glens 
Falls, N. Y., Fifth month 31st. James 
Wood, clerk, Mount Kisco, N. Y. 

New England Yearly Meeting, in 
Portland, Me., Sixth month 21st. John 
Ellwood Paige, clerk, 50 Chatham 
Street, Lynn, Mass. 

California Yearly Meeting, in Whit- 
tier, Cal., Sixth month roth. John 
Chawner, clerk, 765 Summit Avenue, 
Pasadena, Cal. 


Royal 


Baking Powder 


Absolutely 
Pure 


DISTINCTIVELY A CREAM OF 
TARTAR BAKING POWDER 


Royal does not contain an atom 
of phosphatic acid (which is 
the product of bones digested 
in sulphuric acid) or of alum 
(which is one-third sulphuric 
acid) substances adopted for 
other baking powders because 
of their cheapness. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


Canada Yearly Meeting, in New- 
market, Ont., Sixth month 28th. Wil- 
liam Harris, clerk, Rockwood, Ont., 
Canada. 

Oregon Yearly Meeting, in New- 
berg, Ore., Seventh month toth. H. 
Edwin McGrew, clerk, Newberg, Ore. 

North Carolina Yearly Meeting, at 
Guilford College, N.°C., Eighth month 
7th. L. Lyndon Hobbs, clerk, Guilford 
College, N. C. 

Wilmington Yearly Meeting, in Wil- 
mington, Ohio, Eighth month t1sth. 
Jonathan B. Wright, clerk, Harveys- 
burg, Ohio. 

Ohio Yearly Meeting, in Mt. Pleas- 
ant, Ohio, Eighth month 20th. Edward 
Mott, clerk, 3207 Cedar Avenue, S. E., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Iowa Yearly Meeting, in Oskaloosa, 
Towa, Eighth month 27th. Stephen M. 
Hadley, clerk, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

Western Yearly Meeting, in Plainfield, 
Ind., Ninth month 13th. Thomas C. 
Brown, clerk, Plainfield, Ind. 

Indiana Yearly Meeting, in Rich- 
mond, Ind., Ninth month 25th. Timothy 
Nicholson, clerk, Richmond, Ind. 

Kansas Yearly Meeting, in Wichita, 
Kan., Tenth month 4th. Edmund Stan- 
ley, clerk, Wichita, Kan. ; 

Baltimore Yearly Meeting, in Balti- 
more, Md., Eleventh month 8th. Allen 
C. Thomas, clerk, Haverford, Pa.; Anna 
King Carey, clerk, 838 Park Avenue, 
Baltimore, Md. 


FRIENDS’ SUMMER SCHOOL 
OF RELIGIOUS HISTORY. 
SESSION OF 1907 
Will be held at Bryn Mawr College, 
6th Mo. 14th to 22nd. 

There will be a daily Bible class, a 
course of lectures on the religious mes- 
sage of the Bible, another on mystical 
movements in Church history, an in- 
teresting series of evening lectures, and 
conferences on current Quaker problems, 
on fellowship and how to teach religion 
to children. 

Expense $1.25 per day or $10 for the 
whole time. Apply to 


GEORGE A. BARTON. 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
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FINANCIAL. 
Our Customers 


3 5 Y EA R Have Tested 


lowa Farm Mortgages without a loss 


List issued monthly. Will mail to any address 
Home office established 1871. 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, lowa Falls, IOWA 


(Incorporated Capital $250,000) 


310 Hartford Building, Chicago 
501 JohnHancock Building, Boston 


Incredible 


Isn’t it incredible that we could serve hundreds of investors 
for thirty-one years without loss or complaint, and fail to 
satisfy you? 

This unbroken success is founded on conservatism. We 
predicate all on safety. Write and inquire about our first 
mortgages, yielding six per cent interest net. 


PERKINS & COMPANY, Lawrence, Kansas 


Freedom Friends’ Colony 
FREEDOM, OKLAHOMA 


RIENDS desiring cheap homes in the great 
sunny southwest can secure excellent farm 
__, bargains in the beautiful Freedom Valley 
thirty miles northwest of Alva, Oklahoma, on 
the proposed Oklahoma and Western Railroad. 
Prices advancing rapidly—Friends meeting 
now being organized and Academy proposed 
Write us when you will arrive in Alva and 
we will meet you at the train. 


For further particulars address 
ANNIS & BAXTER, Freedom, Okla. 


References: Professors J. K. Jenkins and H. 
C. Fellow, Alva, Oklahoma. 


RTHUR E. JONES FRED, JOHNSON 


THE ARTESIAN LAND CO. 


FOWLER 


Meade County - - Kansas 


Located in the Artesian Valley. Fowler has 
the best of climate, good schools and a Friends’ 
Academy. The Artesian water lies at depths 
tanging from 65 to 4oo feet, being in four strata, 
and is the best in quality. Lands at from $5.00 


per acre up, Write us for list and descriptive 
matter, 


STENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
MMEOGRAPHING. Prices moderate 


MARY M. KITE 


@0@ Lippincott Building, 12th and Filber? Sts., Phile. 


. § Bell, Walnut 52-10 
Telephones : { Keystone Race 70-09 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 


118 S. 15th Street Philadelphia 


YOUNG WOMAN (Friend) college graduate 
desires position as teacher in Friends Academy 
or College Preparatory for school year of 1907-’08. 
Address ‘ Y,”’ care THE AMERICAN FRIEND, 1010 
Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


The Provident Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. Office, 409 CHESTNUT STREET 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging to the Stockholders . 5 


ASSETS, $75,429,478.34 
- 5,037,440.73 


Insurance contingent fund, additional to reserve, excluding 


capital stock ° . ° . . . . . 5 . 
Incorporated Third month 22, 1865. Oharter Perpetual. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES 
MONEY ON DEPOSIT, returnable on demand, for 
which Interest is allowed. 


7,505 ,533.56 


And is empowered by law to act as EXECUTOR, 
ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, A$- 
SIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ete. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS. 


BOXES $5 AND UPWARDS. 


OFFICERS 


ASA S. WING, President 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 

JOS. ASHBROOK, V.-Pres. and Mgr. Ins. Dept. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 


DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 

J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Asst. Trust Officer 
SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 

©. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY 
T. WISTAR BROWN 
RICHARD WOOD 
OHAS. HARTSHORNE 
ASA S. WING 


JAMES V. WATSON 
WM. LONGSTRETH 

. THOS. SCATTERGOOD 
ROBERT M. JANNEY 
MARRIOTT O. MORRIS 


FRANK H. TAYLOR 
JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jr. 
JOHN B. MORGAN 
FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGEB 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK 


(“arr tinen | 2C 


Nicely Stamped for three center 
piecesand fourdoilies Wild Rose 
Carnation, Pansy and other choice 
new designs. Big Bargain to 
show our extra fine line of linens 
and battenbergs shadow aud 
eyelet shirt waist, hats, etc., for 
1907 


Supply Co., Kansas City, M0, 


Cotton Dress Goods 


Many a pretty summer dress is yours at 
small cost if you select the material from 
these. Such variety to choose from that 
you can supply almost all your needs in 
cotton dresses from the fabrics here at 18c 
a yard, some of them better than usual at 
the price. Some examples : 


25c Mercerized Gros-grain at 18c 


A silky-looking fabric with a fine little 
cross-cord that gives firmness and character. 
In cream, light blue, and green only, so 
the price is down. 


25c Mercerized Sicilian at 18c 


The firm, close mohair weave, but soft. 
Plain colors, but only a few left ; light and 
dark. For shirtwaist dresses, etc. 


25c English Beige Suiting at 18c 


An imported cotton weave that cleverly 
imitates wool. Brown, blue, green, gray, 
in little faint checks or melange effects. 


Flannel-finish Suitings at 18c 


All-cotton, but finished to look like the 
high-class wool flannels. Gray and blue 
colorings, in plaid or stripe effects. 


Printed Galateas at 18c 


An old-time favorite. Both white and 
dark grounds, with dots, stripes or other 
pretty patterns ; some plain. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER. 


JOSEPH G. FOGG 
Undertakerand Embalmer 


S. W. Cor. Sixteenth and Race Sts. 
Phone, Spruce 44-38-A. PHILADELPHIA 
Suburban orders promptly attended to. 


S. F, BALDERSTON’S SON 
Wall Paper and 


Decorations 
Window Shades [Made to Order 


902 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia 


AND RE- 


CHAIRS Rushed kusteo 


Chair Cane,Rattan,Reeds,Splints, 
Flats, Open Woven Cane, Close 
Woven Cane and Rushes con- 
stantly on 4@> at the Old Stand. 


si 
teres N 
Uline, 


SLL Wecan work genuine orimitation 
2 a rush into chairseats. Established 
roy} | 1880 GeO. Ww. BRENN 


1308 N. Marshall St., Philadelphia 
Keystone Phone, Patk 52-78 D 


When in want of a first-class _ 


Half-tone or Line Engraving 
GO TO 
COMMERCIAL PHOTO-ENGRAVING CO, 
N. W. Cor. 10th and Arch Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


The cost of inserting a one-inch ad- 
vertisement in ‘““The American Friend” 
is only $12.74 for three months, $21.84 
for six months, or $36.40 for a year, 
inserted every week. Correspondence 
with advertisers is solicited. 


THE AMERICAN FRIEND, 
1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


RICHMOND, 
IND. 
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Events and Conunents. 


At the commencement exercises at 
Union Theological Seminary, N. Y., 
last week, President Hall announced 
that an unnamed donor had made a gift 
of $200,000 to the institution. The 
money will be used to erect the chapel 
of the new seminary. 


Slower schedules are to be adopted by 
the leading railroads west of Chicago 
for their through expresses—the mini- 
mum time of trains from Chicago to 
Missouri River points being advanced 
from sixteen and one-half to twenty 
hours, and Denver trains from twenty- 
seven and one-half to thirty-two hours. 


The extreme cold weather which has 
prevailed throughout large sections of 
the country, is delaying spring crops to 
such an extent that they are likely to 
be quite short. This situation is causing 
much disturbance in the markets, par- 
ticularly evidenced last week by the 
phenomenal rise in wheat. The ten- 
dency at present is for much higher 
prices in all farm products for the com- 
ine year. 


Yearly Meeting of Friends for New 
England will be held at Portland, Maine, 
commencing Fifth-day, Sixth month, 20, 
1907, at 9 A. M., with meeting on 
Ministry and Oversight. Sixth-day, at 
9 o'clock A. M., meeting for Discipline. 
Friends expecting to attend, and wishing 
board or rooms or other information, 
should address L. M. Douglas, 104 
Exchange Street, or Mrs. Viola K. 
Rollins, 150 Free Street, Portland, Me. 


A recent issue of The Churchman 
stated that there were fewer children in 
the Sunday-schools of the Episcopal 
church on Manhattan Island than there 
were ten years ago. ‘This statement pro- 
voked discussion, and an investigation 


FIT THE GROCER. 
WIFE MADE THE SUGGESTION. 

A grocer has excellent opportunity to 
know the effects of special foods on his 
customers. A Cleveland grocer has a 
long list of customers that have been 
helped in health by leaving off coffee and 
using Potum Food Coffee. 

He says, regarding his own experi- 
ence: “Two years ago I had been drink- 
ing coffee and must say that I was 
almost wrecked in my nerves. 

“Particularly in the morning I was so 
irritable and upset that I could hardly 
wait until the coffee was served, and 
then I had no appetite for breakfast and 
did not. feel like attending to my store 
duties. 

“One day my wife suggested that inas- 
much as I was selling so much Postum 
there must be some merit in it, and sug- 
gested that we try it. I took home a 
package and she prepared it according 
to directions. The result was a very 
happy one. My nervousness gradually 
disappeared, and to-day I am all right. 
I would advise ‘everyone affected in any 
way with nervousness or stomach trou- 
bles, to leave off coffee and use Postum 
Food Coffee.” “There’s a Reason.” 
Read “The Road to Wellville,” in pack- 
ages. 


nation and our people. 


has been made which shows a heavy 
loss in the Sunday-schools of the Epis- 
copal congregations within the Diocese 


.of New York. Laymen of the church 


are holding a council this month to find 
out how conditions may be improved. 


Charles A. Briggs, whose “higher 
criticism” of the Bible several years ago 
led to his trial for heresey and separa- 
tion from the Episcopal Church, was the 
principal speaker at a meeting of the 
Presbyterian Ministers’ Association one 
day last week. His paper was entitled, 
“The Virgin Birth,” treating the subject 
in such an orthodox manner as to re- 
ceive the commendation of his audience, 
and it was said that the meeting had 
unanimously expressed a wish that the 
paper might be published in full. 


General Baron Kuroki has been sent 
to the United States to promote peace 
and good-will between the Japanese 
Admiral Dewey 
heads the list of Americans who have 
been named by the Japanese Society of 
New York to receive the General and 
his Company. It is gratifying to know 
that circumstances are such that two of 
the greatest war heroes of modern times 
are engaged in promoting peace between 
the two most aggressive powers strug- 
gling for supremacy of trade in the 
Pacific Ocean. 


The Pennsylvania Society, of New 
York, has been endeavoring to secure 
a place in Westminster Abbey for a 
memorial of William Penn. ‘They are 
in a fair way to succeed. In ‘speaking 
of the matter, Dr. Robinson, dean of the 
Abbey, recently said: “If we fail to get 
permission to put a tablet either in the 
Abbey proper or the cloisters, we shall 
fall back on the proposition of a memor- 
ial window. I find, upon investigation, 
that there are several windows available 
for memorials. Of course, a window 
would be much more expensive than a 
tablet, but the society would not hesitate 
in the matter of expenses.” 


Jne year after the fire which de- 
stroyed San Francisco, the insurance 
underwriters have calculated the total 
loss at $350,000,000 in round numbers. 
Three thousand acres of densely-built 
territory were burned over. Yet, in con- 
sequence of the fire, only 20 companies 
suspended, some of which have resumed, 
while after the Chicago fire 50, com- 
panies went out of business, and many 
more after the Boston fire, the year fol- 
lowing. The balance sheets of the in- 


| surance companies of the United States 
| show a net loss of $114,000,000 in 1906, 
| the most disastrous year in their his- 


| tory. By the insurance paid and by the 


courage and energy of its own citizens, 
San Francisco is fast rising from the 
ashes. The work of clearing away the 
ruins was an immense task. But to-day 
nearly all the burned business area and 
a great part of the residence districts 
have been cleared. All the streets are 
cleared and open for traffic. 


The Y. M. C. A. are to have a new 


| building and a new lease of life in Rich- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


mond, Ind. A clipping from the [tem 
states : 

“With all due acknowledgment to 
every contributor to the Y. M. C. A. 
fund, the lion’s- share of the credit for 


the success of the movement must be 
placed to the members of the Executive 
Committee. These twelve men gaye un- 
sparingly of their time and money. 
Their efforts have been taken from 
their business affairs and placed in other 
more generous pursuits. Their liberal- 
ity has been remarkable. After all had 
made personal pledges, and it was made 
known that one pledge of $2,500 was 
lacking to obtain Mr. Henley’s pledge, 
the committee agreed to raise this sum 
by increasing their personal contribu- 
tions. 

“The members of the committee are: 

“Sharon E. Jones, president; ‘Timothy 
Nicholson, vice-president; Arthur L. 
Smith, secretary; Richard Sedgwick, 
treasurer; A. H. Bartel, KE. G. McMa- 
han, E. G. Hill, John WH. Johnson, 
George H. Knollenberg, J. S. Harris, 
FE. K. Shera, Jesse S. Reeves. 


VANQUISHED, 
BUT NOT SUBDUED. 


’*Tis sad indeed, yet I must needs, con- 
fess it, 
Because my soul is weary, weary with 
the strife: 
P’m vanquished! Yes! Yet I it is who 
tells it, 
I who fought so valiantly thro’ all the 
past. 


One day, a boy still, sobs my heart- 
strings rending, 
Sad, yet still confident, I raised my 


eyes, 

And, toward a holy love my gaze 
directing, 

The Loves’ adverse fate I openly 
defied. 


My very life I risked in many strivings; 
Upon the threshold of the tomb my 
steps were staid; 
And to the tho’t that’s free, creative and 
compelling, 
Myself—twas all I had—I freely 
gave. 


Ambition, peace, a future well assured, 
Kindred and fatherland I left behind 
For this. And now? 
—Now all around is darkness! 
Tm vanquished, yes, and weary. 
The pity, oh, the pity of it all. 


But not subdued! No, never! since I 


feel it, : 
The faith of brighter years still in my 
heart; 
And tho’ my soul be weary, bow, it will 
not, 


To a master so inglorious and dark! 


He all my heart’s desires has carried 
captive. 
Myself, till vanquished, he hath sore 
pursued, 
Until life’s disillusions, high up heaping 
Have snapped the soul’s most precious 
bonds of hope. 
But faith remains! In heart and soul I 
feel it; 
*Tis faith that calls me back to life 
againge : 
And if to hope I know not! 
Faith sits enthroned ! 
And where Faith reigneth courage 
cannot fail! 
—From the Italian of Leonardo Terrone. 
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: OTHERISM. 

This word, ‘“otherism,” is not as well known as it 
ought to be. Even those who bear the name of 
“Friends” may possibly need to be introduced to 
it. It is a word which expresses the trait of getting 
the other person’s point of.view; the habit of putting 
ourselves in the place of the person on whom we are 
tempted to pass judgment. Nobody sees life cor- 
rectly so long as he is rooted and grounded in 
selfism. Such a man’s observations upon other 
mortals are of no more value than were the views of 
the famous seven blind men who went to see an 
elephant. Before we can “judge” any person we 
must do more than view him from the outside. We 
must make a serious attempt to get his inner point 
of view. This attempt to get the inner point of 
view, before passing judgment, is what we mean by 
“otherism.” 

Nobody nowadays pretends to write the life of an 
historical character until he has made himself thor- 
oughly familiar with the period in which the char- 
acter lived. He studies the prevailing ideas of the 
time in which his man lived, he finds out what forces 


He 


and conditions shaped and developed him. 


~ endeavors to catch the mental and spiritual atmos- 


phere which he breathed. He reconstructs the sur- 
roundings, and he tries as best he can to put himself, 
by imagination, in the place of the man whose char- 
acter he is estimating. 

But is this method any less important when we are 
trying to estimate the man next door to us, or our 
Christian brother in another State, than it is for the 
historian? Shall we condemn the lazy historian who 
takes no pains to know the conditions, outer and 
inner, of the character whom he is sketching, and 
shall we ourselves, at the same time, pass our sweep- 
ing judgments against our neighbors, though we have 
not the slightest knowledge of their inward struggles, 
oer their outward burdens and problems ? 

We need to note the spirit of otherism in 
Christ’s mountain sermon and correct our practice 
by it. This is the real remedy for the “judging” 
spirit. The moment we put ourselves in the place of 
others and decline to judge them until we have 
weighed all the circumstances of their lives, and are 
sure we understand them, that moment we introduce, 


in our little corner of the world, a sweeping reform! 
In fact, if we all did this, we should be quite on our 
way to a new kind of world. 

The trouble is, we too often gaze out on the defects 
in others without taking any pains to correct our own 
vision. We run about commenting on the mote in a 
neighbor’s eye, while everybody except ourselves 
knows that there is a “sliver” in our own eye. He 
is certainly a wise person who can constantly correct 
himself by seeing his own faults revealed in others; 
whose first thought, when he sees a disagreeable 
trait in another, is: ‘Ah, I am afraid that is an 
exhibition of something J am unconsciously doing. 
I will henceforth watch myself on that tack and get 
that ‘sliver’ out of my eye!” 

This spirit of otherism is also well illustrated in 
the proverb, “Cast not pearls before swine.” Pearls 
have no fattening quality; they are entirely wasted 
on pigs. The person who gets the pigs’ point of view 
will not try to feed them on pearls. The application 
is easy. Before undertaking to help others, the first 
need is to understand what will help them. The 
spirit of helpfulness alone is not enough. We must 
get the point of view of those we wish to assist and 
make our contribution fit the case in hand. Much 
advice is wasted, because it is not needed. Much of 
our charity is likewise a misfit, and some of our 
preaching misses the mark because we preach, hit or 
miss, without knowing what the persons before us 
need. The sermon may be a pearl, but was it just the 
Let us all practice otherism. 

R. Mod. 


occasion for a pearl ? 


JOSEPH. 


The hero of the closing chapters of Genesis has 
lived again with those who are following the Inter- 
national Lessons. Like the Galilean, 
Nathanael, we behold in him “an Israelite, indeed, 
in whom is no guile.” Judged by the moral stand- 
ards of his time, and we can almost say by the moral 
standards of all time, his record is spotless. It is in 
striking contrast with that of many Old Testament 
heroes. Moses — displays weakness more 
than once, David is notorious for his sinning 
and repenting, even Elijah languishes, and Jeremiah 
curses the day he was born. Nothing of this kind 


young 


his 
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for Joseph—he meets the onslaughts of passion with- 
out wavering, slavery and imprisonment to him are 
God’s stepping-stones to large service, the jealousy 
and fear of his brethren are met with love and for- 
giveness; in the midst of success he is humble; all 
this and more without a moment’s wavering or a 
single instance of weakness. How did it come, and 
what does if mean ? 

There are some who shake their heads and tell us 
the narative is not true to ancient standards. The 
ideals are too lofty. The story must have found its 
present form at a later time when the shortcomings 
of the real Joseph had faded from memory and his 
virtues were refined by the teachings of the prophets. 
Then again there are those who are sure the account 
is incomplete because “the heart of man is desperately 
wicked,” and “there is none righteous, no, not one.” 
They would have us believe that those who seem to 
be moral have a skeleton in the closet, and are worse 
than sinners because they add to their secret fault, 
deception. There may be much truth in these ex- 
planations, but the danger lies in their being half 
truths, 

We love to read the story of Joseph as it is written, 
Taken with the 
many heroes in Hebrew history, the whole is a truer 
picture of society, as we know it, than it would be 


and think of him as an exception. 


without a Joseph, and others like him, of which we 
have a number. The idea that every life has a 
period of moral breakdown is not true. We are will- 
ing to grant the rule, but there are exceptions, and 
more exceptions possibly than we are wont to believe. 
We may be prone to wander in forbidden paths, and 
we may be weak at times, but there are many who can 
truly say that the general tenor of their life sets 
toward righteousness. This does not mean that there 
are some who do not need a Saviour. Paul declared 
he lived before God in all good conscience, and that 
God separated and called him from his mother’s 
womb, yet none found a Saviour more precious than 
he. It is often the soul that is weary with long 
years of moral heroism which yearns most to rest 
upon the bosom of infinite love and feel the response 
of a heart-beat from One who was tempted and sinned 
not, No one can survey his life in the light of 
Christ without a sense of humiliation and regret, for 
the actual falls far short of the ideal. He may have 
been zealous for a cause that made him persecute 
the best the world has known, “O, chief of sinners 
that I am,” and yet there may be no moral break- 
down. Often the best people feel the keenest remorse. 

It would not be so serious if poor Joseph were the 


only one who suffered from this idea of a necessarv 


. 


moral breakdown. It is working havoc at the present 
time in at least two very pronounced ways. On the 


one hand it encourages the thing it declares to exist 


by teaching the young it is practically necessary; by 
weakening their wills through telling them it is 
universal, therefore fashionable; and by bringing to 
bear upon them the force of suggestion. On the other 
hand, it drives many from churches because it paints 
the world blacker than it is, and many a soul, morally 
upright, yet hungry for the “bread of life,’ leaves 
the Christian fold because the Saviour we talk about 
seems only for vagabonds and thieves. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 

Pastor Koenig, who visited the United States in 
company with Charles Wagner two years ago, 
writes very interestingly from his home, in France. 
He is a deep student of religious life, not only in his 
own country, but also in other countries, and his 
comment on Quakerism deserves more than passing 


notice: 

“IT am making this very interesting experiment of applying 
Quakerism as I understand it, to renew the old Protestant soil 
here. The success has been immediate. My congregation is 
still interested, and I know that the spirit of Quakerism, 
which is, in my opinion, the true Christian spirit, has shown 
once again that it was a power when it was not sectarian. I 
understand that at the origin, Quakerism did not appear as 
being a church against churches. Quakerism was a power, @ 
dunanus, as says St. Paul. If the churches had only under- 
stood that they were revived and renewed by this principle! 
But they did not wish to receive the Light. They fought 
against it; and the Quakers were obliged by circumstances to 
become a sect. Vet they are not a sect. I have confirmed this 
by my own experience—that we cannot accept all the truth 
which was given to George Fox and William Penn, and even 
in circles which seem to have no sympathy’and no knowledge 
of historical Quakerism, without discovering that Quakerism 
can be a power.” 


“As the shoemaker hangs out a wooden shoe to 
show to the world that he makes shoes; as the watch- 
maker puts up a model watch to show that he makes 
watches, so in the midst of the White Mountains 
Almighty God has hung out a human face in stone to 
show that in New England He makes men.” So 


| spoke a provincial orator in one of the New England 


towns. Whatever one thinks of his oratory, the fact 
remains true that men are made in New England! 
and one of the places where they are made is Oak 
Grove Seminary. That institution has been no less 


successful in producing some very fine specimens of 


womanhood, also. It now needs $10,000 to carry out? 


| the plans of its committee for a career of enlarged 


usefulness. One Friend has promised $3,000 of the 
required amount. This announcement is made in 
the hope that some who read it,may feel moved to 
volunteer a subscription, and that others may be 
getting into hair-trigger condition to respond when 
they are asked. 
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ON THE YANGTSE RIVER. 


BY ROBERT L. SIMKIN. 


On Second month 6th, we left Ichang for Chune- 
king, our party being made up as follows: On Capt. 
Li’s houseboat were the Wigham family and Miss 
Warner, on Capt. Chung’s (pronounced Jun) four- 
room houseboat were Mr. Toyne and Miss Stout, both 
of other missions, and Mrs. Simkin and myself. 
Accompanying these boats is a smaller cargo boat, 
on which Mr. Toyne sleeps, though he eats with us 
and spends the days on our boat. Our boat is 80 feet 
long and 11 feet wide at the widest point. The first 
31 feet has no covering during the day and is occu- 
pied by the boat’s crew of eight or nine men. At 
night a light framework is put up and covered with 
matting, under which the crew and about 27 trackers 
sleep, packed together on the deck like sardines in a 
box. The cooking for the trackers is done by a small 
coal stove in a hole at this end of the boat. Next, 
under a permanent roof, come four rooms in which 
the passengers live; next behind this is the kitchen 
for the passengers, in which the steersman also 
stands, while at the extreme stern over the rudder is 

a tiny room, in which the captain, his wife, his 
mother, and his little boy all sleep. Underneath the 
floors there is a great deal of room for freight. 


When rowing, the boatmen and trackers have a 
pecular sing-song, which one never hears anywhere 
else. Imagine a dozen men or more singing just out- 
side the cabin door, and you will see that we did not 
have quiet during much of our trip. However, they 
do not row any more than they can help. While row- 
ing they look up anxiously at the sail and whistle 
again and again for the wind to come and help them. 
We had a tremendous sail, braced with bamboo stays 
and so heavy that it was stiff work for four men to 
raise it. At the least indication of a favoring wind 
up would go this sail, the men giving us another little 
song at each lunge on the ropes. Much depends upon 
the wind, especially in the gorges, where the current 
would prove too strong for the oars alone, and where 
the banks are so steep that the trackers could not gain 
a foothold. Fortunately, we had splendid breezes 
when most needed, and so we passed in a few hours 
stretches which would have required days had the 
wind been contrary. Whenever we had a good breeze 
we easily kept ahead of Li’s boat, as our sail was 
larger. 

Unless the wind is very strong, the trackers are out 
on shore helping on our progress and often furnish- 
ing the only motive power. The ropes which are 
used are woven from eight to ten heavy strips of 
split bamboo, and are well adapted for the purpose, as 
they do not become heavy when wet. Drag them 
through the water and then through sand until they 
are grimy, and another bath makes them as good as 
new. One end is fastened to a timber near the foot 
of the mast, while at the other end the trackers 
attach their hempen cords, each of which is pro- 
vided with a loop of soft cloth, which goes over one 


shoulder. Usually the trackers rush along pell mell, 
clambering over rocks and up cliffs high above the 
water, but: if the current is very strong they settle into 
their harace and pull almost on thers hands and 
knees, hardly gaining an inch. The big cargo boats 
have 30 or 40 trackers, and all boats must employ 
much additional help at the worst rapids. As the 
men walk they frequently swing their arms in con- 
cert, emitting at each step an Eiplosive “Tig, Tsig, 
Tsip.? 

The tracker boss, or “futow,” is a most interesting 
personage. Armed with a section of stiff bamboo 
rope, he runs back and forth along the line, scolding 
(which means swearing) most awfully at the men 
and whacking them over the backs to get them to go 
faster. He ties himself (and particularly his face ) 
into double knots in his excitement, and his throat is 
hoarse from his continual shouting. From his 
actions, one would think that he was half killing the 
men, but it is noticeable that his awful stroke loses 
its force about a foot before it reaches the man, and 
the rope descends harmlessly upon the thickly-wadded 
eoat. If a tracker has stripped to the waist, as. he 
often does, the “futow” purposely misses his bare 
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back and brings the rope down “whack!” upon the 
sand. The trackers work very hard. From dawn 
until dark they must pull had over sharp rocks 
and through heavy, loose sand, where it would be 
difficult to make headway even without a load. Two 
or three times a day they stop for about fifteen 
minutes to gulp their rice, and then on they go. 
After their meal at night they spread their padded 
beds on the bare floor and sleep soundly until dawn, 
when it is the same round of hard work. For the 
entire trip, about a month’s hard work, all they 
receive is their food and about an American dollar. 
(This has much greater purchasing power, however.) 
They have no Sundays and no holidays, except the 
New Year and such other times as they are unem- 
ployed. On our boats we did not travel Sunday, so 
they had a chance to wash their clothes and rest, a 
privilege which they enjoyed greatly. Small lads are 
frequently employed, but they are plucky, and want 
to do as much as the men. 
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The night before the start we went aboard at night- 
fall and as Mr. Toyne had not yet come to translate 
for us, we had to make the cook understand by signs 
what we wanted for supper. In the midst of our 
directions one of the crew hung an immense brass 
gong upon the tiller and pounded it with a mallet 
until we had to put our fingers in our ears. He then 
placed himself before a small idol, which is above 
the door of the captain’s room, spread a piece of 


| 
| 
| 


succeeded in gaining the place at the head of a long 
line of cargo boats, which were waiting their turn to 
go up. It was a splendid bit of good management, 


for which we could not but admire the skill of our 
| boatmen. 


Our cargo boat tried the same tactics, but 


_ was carried down past six or eight before she could 


paper on the floor, and bowed his forehead to it | 


several times. 

At the beginning of a trip a rooster is also sacri- 
ficed to the god of the river. On our boat this took 
place a day or two before we started, so we saw only 


the blood and feathers on the bow; on Li’s boat, the | 


ceremony took place on the afternoon of the first day, 
just as we entered the Ichang Gorge. We were 
startled by hearing crackers on the other boat, and, 
looking out, we saw that “cash paper” was being 
lighted and thrown on the water to “buy the right of 
way.” The sacrificer, with bared head, bled the 
rooster from the mouth, and then, standing erect, he 
held the fowl at arm’s length, allowing the blood to 
run down upon the bow of the boat. In order that 
the river god might not overlook the sacrifice, he 
plucked a handful of feathers from the neck, wet 


them in the blood, and smeared them on the bow, | 
where some of them remained to the end of the trip. | 


Then holding the fowl in both hands, he bowed him- 
self three times, and so completed the ceremony. I 
believe the rooster was afterward eaten. On a num- 
ber of occasions firecrackers were lighted and burning 
cash paper was strewn on the water just as we came 
opposite some temple on the hills or image cut in the 
rocks at the side of the river. This was accompanied 
sometimes by the bowing of the forehead to the deck, 
or by firing a small cannon. 

The first day we made about 30 li (one li equals 
about one-third of a mile), mooring that night in the 
Ichang Gorge, where is stationed a customs inspector, 
who paid us a short call. One may get some idea of 
the tremendous traffic on the Upper Yangtse by this 
official’s record of 48 junks having passed up the 
river that day, 1,300 the previous month. At 10 
o’clock the following morning we stopped at a little 
village on the bank and laid in a good supply of 
bamboo rope. In the afternoon we had our first taste 
of rapids, the Tung Lin Tan, around which we 
walked. 

Friday morning all was excitement, as we were 
nearing the Chin Tan, at this season of the year one 
of the worst on the river. We placed all our dishes 
and breakables on the floor, put out our charcoal fire, 
and, carrying a suit-case with a few valuables, 
climbed out on shore just below the lower rapid. 
This lower rapid was quickly passed, and, after get- 
ting out of its power, the boatmen cast off the towing 


line and passed on up the middle of the river under | 


full sail, taking advantage of a powerful backwash, 
which carried the boat almost to the rapid itself. 
Then watching their time, they shot across the strong 
down current, rowing with all their might, and just 


get out of the current. A second time she tried, cross- 
ing back over the current and then sailing up in the 
backwash as before, only to fail again, for, although 
she caught the second boat in the line and struggled 


| hard to hold fast to it, the current was too strong and 
_she was swept downward. The third time she was 


successful and shot ahead of our boat, thus going up 
the rapid ahead of us. 

From the foremost place in the line it was easy to 
work the boats up to a tiny cove or shelter, where 
each boat put out three strong lines, passing them up 
over the rocks to heavy stone posts, around which the 
ropes were wound, every inch being made secure as 
fast as the trackers had gained it. Beside these 
three ropes, two heavy nes were fastened from the 
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boat to great rocks on shore to prevent the boat’s 
swinging out too far into the current. When all was 
ready the three lines of trackers bent to their task, 
the boat pushed out into the stream, and the battle 
with the rapid was on in earnest. Inch by inch the 
boat crept forward, the foam dashing angrily from 
her bow. In the very midst of the rapid three cannon 
were fired from the boat at the rushing waters. Ten 
minutes of suspense passed, after which the boat 
began to respond more quickly to the combined pull 
of over 100 men, and we knew that the battle with 
this rapid was won. No words can picture the wild 
beauty of the scene which forms the setting of this 
rapid. On both sides rise abruptly great walls of 
rock of such tremendous height as to dwarf into 
insignificance the few miserable huts perched upon 
their sides. The majesty of the hills, the rush and 
roar of the water, the shouting of the men, and the 
frantic gestures of the old pilot at the bow form a 
picture long to be remembered. 


(T'o be continued.) 
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i THE INTERPRETATION AND USE OF THE 
BIBLE. 


BY ELBERT RUSSELL. 


XV. Tus Historicat Booxs oF THE BrBue. 


(Concluded. ) 


These books are usually called ‘historical books,” 
and we have seen that, in general, their narratives are 
historically true. Yet there are certain characteris- 
tics of them that raise the question as to whether 
their purpose is historical; 7. e., whether they were 
written primarily to give information about events of 
history. We note in the first place, that the authors 
have not been at great pains to verify their sources; 
they have taken and used what they found. In 
details the different books not only have different rep- 
resentations of the same event, but the same writer 
often leaves discrepancies and apparent contradic- 
tions in his own work. Examples will make this 
clear. The book of Chronicles usually gives a 
greater idea of the size and importance of Judah than 
does Kings. In I Kings 12:21, the total available 
forces of the kingdom of Judah are 180,000. In II 
Chronicles, a very few years later, the successor of 
Rehoboam is represented as raising an army of 400,- 
000, while Jeroboam met him with 800,000 men. 
This would make the total military strength of these 
two petty kingdoms almost equal the largest army 
that the Persian Empire could furnish under Xerxes 
centuries later. A comparison of the account of the 
coronation of Solomon in I Kings 1 with that in I 
Chronicles 28 shows striking differences of repre- 
sentation. In I Kings 3:4 Solomon is said to have 
sacrificed at Gibeon because it was a great “high 
place,” and 3:2 explains that such high-place worship 
was of the kind that is later condemned in the book 
but was excusable in Solomon’s day because the 
temple was not yet built. In II Chronicles 1:3-5 
it is explained that Solomon went to Gibeon because 
it was the one legitimate place of sacrifice, the taber- 
nacle and brazen altar of Moses being there. In IT 
Kings 24:4 Manasseh’s sin is said to have been so 
heinous that even the good reformation of king 
Josiah could not cause God to forgive the nation for 
participating in it. In IT Chronicles 33:13 we 
are told that Manasseh, carried captive to Babylon 
for his sins, repented and in answer to his prayer he 
was restored by God to his throne and for the rest 
of his reign was a zealous reformer and worshipper 
of Jehovah (33:15, 16). Between the Gospels sim- 
ilar differences of representation are found. Mat- 
thew says there were two Gaderene demoniacs; Mark 
mentions one only (Matthew 8:28; Mark 5:2). 
Matthew (8:5) says that the centurion came to Jesus ; 
Luke (7:3,6) says that he sent to Jesus not feeling 
worthy to meet Jesus himself. Matthew says Jesus 
healed two blind beggars at Jericho (20:30) as He 
was entering the city; Luke (18:35) say He healed 
one as He was leaving the city. Such discrepancies 
are not confined to cases in different books. Some- 


times the same thing is given differently in the same 
book. In II Kings (8:25) Ahaziah is said to have 
become king in the twelfth year of Joram, king of 
Israel. In 9:29 he is said to have begun to reign in 
the eleventh year of Joram. In II Kings 18:1 
Hezekiah’s first year is given as the third of Hoshea. 
In the ninth verse of the same chapter Hezekiah’s 
fourth year is given as Hoshea’s seventh. It is cer- 
tainly probable that the writer of the book had data 
that made all these seemingly contradictory state- 
ments in some sense correct; but the important point 
is that he did not take pains to remove the flat con- 
tradictions; for the purpose for which he wrote the 
exact dates were unimportant. This shows that he 
was not writing as a historian. We must seek his 
purpose in some other way. 

That the primary purpose of the writers of these 
books was not to give historical information is seen 
also in the way they have selected their material. 
It is shown in their omissions quite as much as in 
what they give. One who reads these books with the 
historical and biographical interests uppermost will 
be continually baffled. One gets interested in the per- 
sonality of Elijah and wishes to know something of 
his early life and training; but he springs into the 
narrative full-grown. Nothing is told of him until a 
religious crisis in Israel makes him of importance to 
the progress of the true religion. Jeroboam II was 
the greatest conqueror among the Hebrews after 
David; the most splendid ruler after Solomon. Yet 
the writer of the book of Kings is so little interested 
in history, as history, that he dismisses this reign 
with a brief statement of its religious significance 
and only incidentally do we learn of the history the 
writer did not care to copy from the royal chronicles 
(II Kings, 14:23-19). None of our Gospels give us 
a biography of Jesus. Outside of a few incidents in 
the first two years and in the twelfth year of His life 
we know nothing of the first thirty years. Even dur- 
ing his brief public ministry there are periods of 
months of which we have no record. The book of 
Acts is silent as to the labors of most of the twelve, 
and really gives us little of the life of Paul as a 
whole. 

When we come to examine the matter that is nar- 
rated, and especially the way in which it is treated, 
we discover that the purpose of the so-called histori- 
cal book is not primarily to record facts for history’s 
sake, but rather to record those matters that teach or 
illustrate religious truth. The book of Judges is 
really a sermon. Its text runs: “And the guudees 
of Israel did that which was evil in the sight of 
Jehovah, and went and served tlte Baalim and Ash- 
taroth. And the anger of Jehovah was kindled 
Boe them and He sold them into the land of 

and He mightly oppressed them 
years. Then the children of Israel cried unto Jeho- 
vah and He heard them and g gave them a deliverer, 
even .? This theme of sin and punishment, 
repentance and salvation is illustrated by stories of 
the times of the judges. The book of Kings with 
its story of the rise and fall of kings and people, with 
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its verdict on the religious character of each reign, 
is intended to preach the truth that “righteousness 
exalteth a nation but sin is a reproach to any people.” 
In the New Testament we find that the Gospels have 
the avowedly religious purpose. Mark gives the 
limits of the Apostolic testimony which was the his- 
torical basis of the church (See Acts, 1:21,22). 
Luke writes that Theophilus may be certain of the 
facts in which he was orally instructed and which had 
led him to Christian experience. Matthew’s gospel 
is an argument to prove that Jesus is the Messiah 
expected of the Jews, but Who is also the Saviour of 
the world. John tells us expressly (20:30,31) that 
he selected a few of the many things Jesus did to sus- 
tain the faith of disciples and lead to eternal life. 
Even in these books, then, we find that the Bible is 
not a text-book on history, or science, or geography, 
or biography, but a book of religious instruction. 
From any other point of view it is unsatisfactory. It 
lacks the historical interest and accuracy in detail. 
Two questions suggested by the foregoing may oc- 
cupy us in closing. ‘The first is, What effect on our 
confidence in the Bible, as a guide in religion, must 
its historical inaccuracies produce? If we come to 
the Bible seeking instruction in the spiritual life, its 
usefulness for that is not impaired by what may be 
omitted or even incorrectly stated as to matters of 
history or science. The Bible is not an encyclo- 
peedia of universal information; it is only a guide to 
salvation. It is not necessary for one to know every- 
thing im order to give useful knowledge in some 
things. A man may be a safe guide in the Alps 
whose stories of Swiss history are largely incorrect. 
A man may be a good instructor in bricklaying who 
cannot spell correctly. It is inherent in our Quaker 
principle that a man may be a preacher of religious 
truth, led by the Spirit of God and not be learned in 
many other things. Many of our Quaker ministers 
have been the means of leading many people to God; 
have known and told correctly the truths of religion ; 
who believed that potatoes would not grow unless 
planted in the “dark of the moon.” Men trusted 
their knowledge of the growth of the soul in grace 
who distrusted their knowledge of how to grow pota- 
toes. If the Bible were a text-book on history, his- 
torical errors would destroy its value, but they do not 
destroy its value as a book of religion; only errors as 
to religious truths could do that. The extracts from 
history and the narratives of the Bible are used only 
as means of enforcing religious lessons. They may 
do that correctly without being themselves histori- 
cally accurate. For example, I once heard a minis- 
ter preaching on the aid God gives His children. He 
wished to show how God comes to man’s help in the 
hour of his need. In doing so he told the story of 
the crisis of the battle of Waterloo, when both Napo- 
leon and Wellington were anxiously awaiting rein- 
forcements. At last, he said, there appeared to the 
east a great cloud of dust, and each thought it was 
caused by the arrival of his own allies. But finally 
out of the dust emerged the Prussian uniforms; 
Blucher had come in the hour of need to aid Welling- 


ton, as he had promised to do. It is thus, the 
preacher said, man’s extremity is God’s time to suc- 
cor his people. Now if he had been lecturing to a 
history class, and made that statement about the cloud 
of dust, it would have been a fatal error; for, as a 
matter of historic fact, it was the deep mud that de- 
layed Blucher’s arrival at Waterloo. But the 
preacher’s error did not in the least spoil the illustra- 
tion, for the point was that Blucher came in the hour 
of need---whether through dust or mud did not matter 
—yjust as God comes. So inaccuracies of detail, and 
even purely imaginative narratives, are used in the 
Bible as effective means of teaching religious truth. 
Jt is the historical student, not the religious reader, 
who feels the necessity of determining by critical pro- 
cesses whether the history is true. 

The second question is, In what sense are these 
books inspired if the authors got their information 
from books and other human sources? Since the 
Biblical writers have nowhere taken the pains to de- 
scribe the processes by which they were inspired, it is 
becoming that we do not be too dogmatic or confident 
in describing the ways of God. Two things are 
pretty evident, however. One is, that it is the relig- 
ious truth that these books teach, not the facts they 
narrate, that was given them by inspiration of God’s 
Spirit. The writers were prophets to whom God had 
given a revelation of Himself and His ways. The 
Hebrews put the books from Joshua to Kings in the 
book of the ‘‘Prophets” in their Bible. In the second 
place, these men were given the spiritual discernment 
to see below the surface of things. What to the unin- 
spired observer was just the play of force, and wit, 
and chance, became to these men the doing of God, the 
outworking of His purpose, the result and illustra- 
tions of spiritual forces and truths. History can. 
never again seem blind and Godless to one who has 
learned from these writers where to look for its inner 
meaning, whose spiritual eyes they have opened to 
see the working of the Lord. 


For Tue AMERICAN FRIEND. 
BACK CREEK GRAVEYARD. 


Old, uncared for, most forgotten, 
Overgrown with weeds and grass, 

Scarcely noticed, little thought of, 
By the people as they pass, 


Is an ancient Quaker graveyard, 
With its stones in quaint array, 

Sculptured o’er with hopes eternal, 
Of the resurrection day. 


Yet beneath this sod are resting 
Folded in eternal sleep, 

Men who toiled that we might prosper, 
Men who sowed that we might reap. 


Their glory not in martial deeds, 
Quiet, simple lives they led, ; 
They built their faith on peaceful creeds, 
Not on ruins of the dead. 


—Marx Batpwin. 
Fairmount, Ind., Fourth month 18, 1907. 
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Sone Views on Present Day Copirs. 


(Continued from last issue.) 
THE QUAKER IDEA OF MUSIC IN ITS 
RELATION TO WORSHIP. 
BY EDGAR L. REQUA. 


Having now placed my subject before you, I shall 
briefly discuss it under two heads: First, music and 
worship. Second, the purpose of music. 

First.—The literature the Friends have upon 
music is chiefly of a negative character. In 1885, a 
tract on singing and music was published in Philadel- 
phia with the endorsement of that yearly meeting. It 


is against reading Scripture in meeting, and seems 


Goncerned for our ancient testimony against music; 
but its chief concern is against those abuses of music 
to which every true musician, let alone a Quaker, 
should say, Amen. 

Many lke to find refuge in Amos 6th. But the 
prophet here is not speaking against music, but the 
abuse of it, as Lam. Instead of Israel praising God 
with voice and instrument, they took the same kind of 
instruments David made for the Temple and possibly 
the tunes, and used them at their sensual feasts. It is 


| not to be supposed the prophet would pronounce a 


woe upon David’s music, which had the sanction of 
God Himself. Compare Amos 6, 1-6, with II Chron. 
29:25. The Temple had an orchestra of 4,000 
instruments, 13 different kinds, and a choir of 285 
trained voices. (See I Chron. 23:5 and 25: 7.) 

David had this in mind when he said, ‘‘Play skil- 
fully with a loud noise, make a joyful noise unto the 
Lord.” The Hebrews were the first people to use 
music to appeal to God and to praise Him with, and 
much of the good in church music to-day is traceable 
to David’s time. It is a significant fact that some of 
the great musicians and singers of Europe are of 
Hebrew origin. 

Some people, with anti-musical tendencies, have 
been very fond of quoting Barclay and other early 
Friends. George Fox sang in prison.* 

The Quaker idea of music was that the soul would 
have such an in-flowing and out-flowing of the Divine 
Life that music, 1 e., songs of praise, would 
spontaneously burst from the lips. This is a beau- 
tiful conception of music, but it is not the only one. 
Others beside Friends have attained to this kind of 
melody. Jonathan Edwards was often moved to 


sing when contemplating the Creator and His works. 


The midnight singing of Paul and Silas was undoubt- 
edly of this character; David singing before the Ark; 
Israel and Miriam singing that triumphal ode 
recorded in Ex. 15; The Magnificat of Mary; the 
Benedictus of Zacharius; The Nune Dimittis of 
Simeon, recorded in Luke—are all types of this kind 
of singing. It is the highest order of singing, and 
represents the Friends’ ancient idea. 

We must take into account the Hebrew Temple 
musie, with which the Bible characters quoted were 
undoubtedly thoroughly familiar. Robert Barclay, 


*See Janney’s Hist. Rel. Soc. of Friends, Vol’ I, page 163. 


in proposition XI on worship, confesses the singing 
of Psalms to be a part of w orship when it arises 
from a true sense of God’s love in the heart. This is 
in harmony with the axioms I have stated. Robert 
Barclay seems chiefly concerned with the misuse of 
music. I say amen to all he says, except to his 
statement on artificial music. He says, “As to arti- 
ficial music, either by organs, other instruments, or 
by voice, we have neither precept nor example for it 
in the New Testament.” 


Jesus and His disciples sang a hymn at the close of 
the last Passover supper. (Matt. 26:30.) Paul 
and Silas sang till the prisoners heard them. (Acts 
16:25.) The words translated, “sing”? in both 
instances mean to sing a hymn with the voice. 
(Rom. 15:9.) I will confess and sing unto Thy 
name. (I Cor. 14:15.) I will sing with the spirit 
and understanding. (Jas. 5:3) i any merry let 
him sing Psalms. The word “sing’’ here means to 
sing praise accompanied by an instrument. While in 
Eph. 5:9, singing and making melody in your 
heart to the Lord. (Col. 3:16.) Sing with grace in 
your hearts. (Rev. 5:9.) They sang a new song. 
(Rev. 14:3.) They sing a new song before the 
throne. (Rev. 15: 3.) They sing the song of Moses 
and the Lamb. The words translated “sing” mean 
to sing or chant an ode. Very few instruments were 
known in Paul’s day. The organ and piano being 
comparatively modern. 

Enough has been quoted from Seripture to prove 
that for once Robert Barclay is not exactly in the 
right. Since Robert Barclay confesses Psalm sing- 
ing to be a part of God’s worship, let us view music 
in be relation to worship. 

The use of music in worship is twofold. 
express the feelings of the heart. Second, to impress 
emotions or truths. Hence, in worship the office of 
music is that of praise. The music should be of a 
nature that praises and extols the Lord and sung unto 
the Lord. Such singing is worship. This does not 
conflict with Friends’ theory of worship on the basis 
of silence or the leading of the Lord. Since, accord- 
ing to Barclay, ““Worship consists in a holy depen- 
dence of the mind upon the Lord,” what right have 
we to say the Lord does not lead to sing as well as to 
speak or to pray? Who shall say that the Lord may 
not lead one to announce a hymn, and if the singing 
be unto the Lord and in the will of the Lord, w ho 
shall say it is will-worship? There is a time for all 
things. The time for silence is at the beginning of 
a meeting for worship. The time for singing is when 
the heart is overflowing with love and praise. The 
habit of singing mtacelinetas songs at the beginning 
of a meeting to keep people quiet while the stragglers 
are coming in, or to keep the clink of the pennies 
from being heard during the collection, or to fill in 
the time and prevent a few moments of what should 
be restful, worshipful silence—is a perversion and 
abuse of music and a disgrace to any church, 

Since music is the art of expressing the emotions 
and feelings of the heart, the music of an epoch, 
nation, church or individual is a true index of the 


First, to 
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inner life. Wmv eas may be said in favor of te 
musical silence that fell upon Friends, and I have 
often thought it preferable to the musical riot of the 
last two decades, this fact is prominent: when we 
repressed song and were silent, we were stagnant; 
but when we began to sing we began to grow. On 
one hand we have a period of silence: no growth, no 
missions, no great activity. On the other hand, a 
period of singing, we grow, we plant missions in all 
parts of the world and we multiply at home. The 
more life we have, the more we will sing; and the 
more we sing, the more we will grow. 


a be continued. ) 


Che International GF 


SECOND QUARTER. 
LHSSON IX. SIXTH MONTH, 2, 1907. 


MOSES CALLED TO DELIVER ISRAEL. 


Exodus 3: 1-14. 


APs. 


GOLDEN TExtT.—And he said, Certainly I will be with thee. Ex. 
12) 

DAILY RBADINGS. 
Second-day, Fifth mo. 27.—Moses called to deliver Israel, Ex. 
: 1-14 


5-22) 


ies) 


Phird- day, Fifth mo. 28.—God’s Message to Israel. Dx. 3: 
Fourth- day, Fifth mo. 29.—Moses encouraged. Hx. 4: 1-9. 
Fifth-day, Fifth mo. 30.—Promise of help. Ex. 4: 10-17. 
Sixth-day, Fifth mo. 31.—Pharaoh’s answer. Ex. 5: 1-9. 
Seventh- day, Sixth mo. 1.—Promise renewed. Ex. 6: 1-8. 
First-day, Sixth mo. 2.—The choice. Heb. 11: 23-27. 


Time.—Uncertain; estimates differ from 1492 to 
1200°B. C; 

Place.—Generally thought to be “the land of 
Midian,” in the southeastern part of the peninsula 
of Sinai. The burning bush was on Mount Sinai. 
Sinai and Horeb are used interchangeably. Strictly 
speaking, Sinai is, perhaps, a peak in the mountain- 
ous region called Horeb, just as Mount Blane is one 
of the Alps. 

Rulers—Ramses II was probably reigning when 
- Moses fled from Egypt, and his son, Menephtah (or 
Merenptah), when Moses returned. 

All that we know of the life of Moses in the land 
of Midian is contained in a few verses, Ex. 2: 15-22, 
which practically tell us nothing but that his conduct 
so pleased Reuel (Jethro) that he gave Moses his 
peuenien, Zipporah, in marriage. 

“Now Moses was keeping the flock.” R. V. 
He had become a shepherd, and such occupation gave 
him ample time for reflection and thought. “Jethro.” 
Called in the previous chapter (verse 18), Reuel, also 
called Raguel. It is possible that Jethro may refer 
to his office of priest. The references to Jethro rather 
imply that before he knew Moses he was not a wor- 
shipper of the true God, but became one. See 
Exodus 18:1-12. “Back of the wilderness.” R. V. 
Inland , away from the sea. The convent of Mount 
Sinai, where the Sinaitic MS. was discovered, is 
built on the traditional site of the incident deseribed 
in the lesson. 

2. “Angel of, the, Lord.” A Ten eee of 
Jehovah. “In a flame of fire.” Fire is a symbol of 
the Divine presence. Compare Ex. 79:18; I Kings 
19:12; Ezek. 1:27, 28, ete. “The bush was not con- 


This was what attracted the attention of 
The mere fact of a bush on fire was doubtless 
no uncommon thing. The bush was a wild, thorny 
accacia, still common in the same district. It was 
called «shittim ; ;’ it grew sometimes to the height of 
25 feet. The wood of this tree was used in the con- 
struction of the tabernacle. See Ex. 35:24; 36: 31, 
etc. “Accacia wood.” R. VY. 


3. The bush was not really burning—there was a 
shining as of a flame. “Turn aside.” It was off the 
path he was treading. 


4. The voice showed Moses that it was a super- 
natural appearance. 

5. “Draw not nigh.” He was not to approach too 
near. “Put off thy shoes” (sandals). “Holy 
ground.” The Divine presence hallowed the place. 
It is still the custom in the East to put off the shoes in 
the mosques and even in houses on formal occasions. 

6. “Thy father.” Probably to be taken in a col- 
lective sense—thy fathers. See Acts 7:32. “Hid 
his face.” Just as Elijah did hundreds of years 
later in the same place (I Kings 19:13). Each was 
overwhelmed by the sense of the Divine presence. 
See also Isa. 6:1, 2-5; Deut. 18: 16. 

7. “T have surely seen.” The idea is, I have been 
seeing all the time. 

8. “I am come down to help them.” The Deity 
is spoken of in language applicable to man. Com- 
pare Gen. 11:5. “Unto a good land,” ete. Com- 
pare description in Deut. 8: 7-10. “The Canaanite, 
and the Hittite, and the Amorite, and the Perizzite, 
and the Hivite, and the Jebusite.” R. V. The first 
is often used to include all the others. “A land 
flowing with milk and honey” is a proverbial expres- 
sion for a land that is altogether delightful. Pales- 
tine is an indefinite term as the boundaries varied © 
greatly. What is generally understood by the name 
is the strip of land beginning at the end of the 
Arabian desert, and extending up the coast about 150 
miles, and eastward to the Syrian desert, containing 
about 10,000 square miles, which is about the area of 
the State of Vermont. It is impossible even to esti- 
mate the population at this early period. Some think 
that all Syria was meant, which would be fully five 
times as great. 

167850 Poll send thee.” The announcement comes 
to Moses with startling suddenness. 

11. “Who am I that I should go unto Pharaoh?’ 
Moses has learned many lessons in humility since 
he was in the position of the son of Pharaoh’s daugh- 
ter. On the one hand none could know better the 
power of Pharaoh, the hopelessness, from a human 
point of view, of an oppressed and downtrodden 
people attempting to rebel against the Egyptian Goy- 
ernment. But on the other hand, who could be better 
fitted to lead the Hebrews than he who was learned 
in all the wisdom of the Egyptians, and thoroughly 
acquainted with all the methods and resources of 
Egypt ? 

10. “Certainly I will be with thee.” An answer 
rather to the thought of Moses, than to his words. 
“Thou art not unfit, for I will be with thee,’’ is the 


sumed.” 
Moses. 
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Bu: ‘meaning of the Divine answer. ‘This shall be 
the token.” The “token” called for another exercise 
| of faith. It was as much as to say, The time will 
come when thy brethren will worship Me here on this 
| mountain, and thou wilt know that I have spoken the 
_truth—that My plans are far-reaching. 


4 13. Moses apparently gives up his humility, but a 
“new difficulty looms up before him. Suppose I go to 
‘my brethren and announce my mission, will “they 
‘believe me? What shall I call Thee? They, like the 
Egyptians, will wish to know Thy name. “I AM 
THAT I AM.” “He is the eternal self-existent 
One.” This name is said in the next verse to be 
' equivalent to Jehovah; a name used before (Gen. 
(15:17), but not so interpreted. The name not only 
points to self-existence, but also implies unchange- 
-ableness. “The same yester day, to-day and forever” 
‘To the Egyptian as to most, if not all other people, 
some graven image represented the deity they named 
and worshipped. To the Hebrew there was the name 
‘only. It is almost impossible to state accurately the 
meaning of the Hebrew words. Literally, it is ‘He 
who is” The Septuagint renders them, “THE 
SBEING.” 


4 PracticaL THOUGHTS. 


“When God calls, He qualifies; and when He 
Balti, He calls.” 
_ 2. “God gives us almost every day new and sad 
“experiences to educate and test. us.’ 


«t E o e 

, Christian Endeauor. 

& [Communications for this department should be addressed 
_ to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New York Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR SIXTH MONTH SECOND, 1907. 


HOW TO REALIZE THE PRESENCE OF 
CHRIST. 


John 14: 15-23. (Consecration meeting.) 


_  Second-day, Fifth mo. 27.—Christ with us. John 17: 20-26. 

H TPhird-day, Fifth mo. 28.—Alive with Him. Rom. 6: 3-11. 
 Fourth-day, Fifth mo. 29.—Christ in us. Rom. 8: 1-11. 

4 Fifth-day, Fifth mo. 30.—We in Him. I Cor. 1: 26-31. 

_ Sixth-day, Fifth mo. 31.—Members of Him. I Cor. 6: ae 

_ Seventh-day, Sixth mo. 1.—‘‘Christ liveth in me.” Gal. 2: 19-21. 


_ George Fox tells us in his journal of asking a Caro- 
P tina Indian, ‘“‘Whether or no, when he did lies or do 
; wrong to any one, whether there was not something 
in him that did reprove him for it?’ And he said, 
_ “There was such a thing in him that did so reprove 
him, and he was ashamed when he had done wrong 
_ or spoken wrong.” 
it his claim made to a disputing doctor concerning the 

light and spirit of God, which is in every one. Cer- 
Bay not one of us is less aware of God’s remem- 
a and nearness in times of our disobedience; 
but are we equally positive that we have had Him 
near in approval and encouragement ? 
It is one of the chief mercies that we enjoy, that 
the spirit is a reprover of unrighteousness, so that 
we can not go comfortably on the way to destruction, 
feeling no pang of separation from Him to whom 
we belong. If His only revelation were of this 


This, Fox affers as a proof of | 


negative sort, however, we sr este know Him only by 
the barriers and prohibitions about our path; but 
He is also “a word behind thee saying, ‘This is the 
way; walk ye in it.’” And in obedience there is 
fellowship. 

The aid we breathe is within us and about us. Our 
life depends upon it yet we are, for the most part, 
unconscious of its presence. But its movement in 


| the storm or the gentle bleeze, or the lack of it in a 


stifling room, forces upon us a realization of its 
presence and usefulness. This typifies, in a feeble 
way, the intimate relations existing between us and 
“Him in Whom we “live, and move, and have our 
being’—Him Whose throne is in the heavens, but 
Who is manifest most truly and apprepciably in the 
hearts of His disciples. 

There are times of His manifestation, and we 
need to use opportunities often to reckon with Him 


_ as present—He who delivers in the moment of our 


weakness and rejoices in the time of our victory. 
We are in danger of taking Him too much as a matter 
of course, but we are also in danger of not taking 
Him at His word. It dishonors Him to ignore His 
assured presence; it dishonors Him to doubt when 
He has said, “I am with you.” Says Frances Ridley 
Havergal, “Some of us think and say a good deal 
about the sense of His presence; praying for it, and 
not always seeming to receive what we ask; now on 
the heights, now in the depths about it. And all this 
April-like gleam and gloom, instead of steady summer 
glow, is because we are turning our attention upon the 
sense of His presence, instead of the changeless 
reality of it.” 

Jacob’s wondering ejaculation, “Surely God is in 
this place, and I knew it not,” has found its echo 
many times in many lives. But, alas, too many times 
God is with us and our eyes are not opened to see 
Him. How shall we know? ‘Commit thy way unto 
the Lord: trust also in Him.” “To know Christ 
intimately, we must serve Him well.” 


Missionary Department. 


[Communications for this department should be addressed to 
The Editor, 1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. ] 


DOINGS IN CUBA. 


EXTRACTS FROM A LATE LETTER OF 
JOSEPH M. PURDIE. 


“February is a month of feasts and outings. The 
feasts of Carnival still have a hold on these people, 
and during the month there are balls, parades, and 
all the gaiety they can put into such a time. The 
minds and hearts of the masses are restless and on 
the lookout for something new and jolly. * * * 
We however cannot help but become sad at the grow- 
ing indifference.” * * * 

“Although the month presents its difficulties, the 
Lord’s work has continued and hearts have been 
blessed. * * * On the 7th, we received a new 
candidate for church membership. The members 

¢ 
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have begun to hold prayer-meetings among themselves ; 
gathering in the home of one of the believers, they 
have a season of prayer, singing and Bible-reading. 
One of the most faithful members has taken upon 
herself the work of reading the Bible in different 
homes of poor and unlearned people. We are glad 
to see this new step and trust that you will remem- 
ber these feeble efforts in your prayers.” * * * 

“For sometime we have felt that there is a need, 
in our department, of religious literature. Although 
we have some books and pamphlets in our library, 
still there is much room for books on Christian Evi- 
dence, Morals, and Biblical Exposition. One of our 
members has been reading the Spiritualists’ books, 
and has been especially attracted by their exposition of 
texts in the New Testament. We hope to be able to 
put into his hands, and into the hands of “candidates” 
and other members, something which comes from 
holy, Christian hearts. We pray that the Lord may 
open some heart to send us either books (they must 
be in Spanish), or the money, especially for such 
books.” 

“Tt is always a cause for thanksgiving to go to 
Auras. Every time there is that interest and hope 
and trust manifested by the candidates, which make 
our hearts rejoice in their presence. On the 18th, 
Una and I went to this little town to hold a series of 
meetings. The attendance was good, except on Fri- 
day night. On Friday, most of the housekeepers 
iron their clothes, and since it was a moon-light 
night they would not take the risk of coming out into 
the moon-light (warm from their work). This super- 
stition is so rooted in the hearts of these Cubans that 
sometimes one may see a person at night with an open 
umbrella to keep the silvery rays of the innocent 
moon from hurting him. Our efforts proved success- 
ful, however, and before leaving Auras, on the 23d, 
we were happy to take in six new candidates. There 
are now 28 candidates enrolled in Auras.” 


FROM A LETTER FROM C. C0. HAWORTH, 
GIBARA, CUBA, FEBRUARY, 1907. 


This is 
ae 


“The carnival time has just passed. 
always a time hard on the work of the church. 
The work at the out-stations, I feel, is in good condi- 
tion. The two meetings at Potrerillo, this month, 
were the best that I have been permitted to attend 
there. The attendance was fair, and the interest 
good. I hope we may be able to do much more there. 
It is a town that needs it so much. 

“The last time I went to Bocas (an out-station 
recently opened), I made some benches, with the help 
of a Cuban carpenter. We worked hard all one day, 
and when J asked him his price, he said he had not 
expected to charge me anything. I was surprised, but 
very grateful. He also said that he thought the 
people would be very glad to help in building a 
church by giving native material for the frame, and 
for me to let him know what was needed, and he 
would see what he could do. So*Mr. Martin has 
made an estimate, and we are going to see what can 
be done, and if they will come up with the frame, we 


will see if there is not some friend or friends in the’ 
States that will give the $250 necessary to buy the! 


lumber and roofing. The work will be largely done! 
by the missionaries and by donations of work.” 


Open our eyes, merciful Father, that we may see’ 
the wide difference there is between what we are and) 
what we ought to be. Startle us out of our spiritual | 
slumbers.—William H. Furness. uy 


~- 


Correspondence. 


To THe AMERICAN FRIEND: 

During the persecution, under the Emperor Decian, in the 
third century, many of the Christians of the church at. 
Carthage were sent into captivity amongst the barbarians. | 
Cyprian, the good Bishop of Carthage, from his place of | 
retirement, did not forget these faithful ones of the flock, but | 
raised a large sum of money to be sent to the Numidian f 
bishops for their ransom. In remitting this money, Cyprian |})) 
wrote these touching words: “We considered that it was the | 
temples of God which were taken captive, and that we ought 
not, through inactivity or neglect, to suffer them -long to 
remain so. In our captive brethren we beheld Christ. 
We give you the warmest thanks that you have been willing 


we should share in so great and necessary a work, and that 


you have offered us FRUITFUL FIELDS IN WHICH TO) 
CAST THE SEEDS OF OUR HOPE, looking for an 
abundant harvest from this heavenly and saving act.” 

As the Numidian church thus gave the church at Carthage, 
itself scattered and hunted, the privilege of helping to succor | 
the needy, so we of Lumbwa, among the barbarians of Fast 
Africa, offer you fruitful fields in which to cast the seeds | 
of your hope. And we feel sure a harvest will result to the | 
glory of God from such a planting at this time. 

Our poor people here in Lumbwa have been suffering for 
some time from hunger, and it will be fully eight months, 
according to the statement of the collector to me the other | 
day, before there can be any relief from their own crops. 
Even now the situation is so bad that they are beginning to 
sell their children for food. One has been offered to us, and 
the collector tells me that several have been offered around 
Kericho. A large number have come to us begging for work | 
for their food. Up to this time we have not been able to take | 
all who have applied, but some of the more needy cases, such | 
as women with little children, are now at work digging for 
garden and cutting grass. 

As the Lumbwa have not been all addicted to work, 
which is the sole reason for the present distress, since the | 
land is fertile and last year there were 71 inches of rain, this 
is a providential opportunity to teach them the necessity and 
the dignity of it. And not only so, but it gives us a unique © 
opportunity to bring them into sympathetic hearing of the | 
Gospel. Our daily services are increasing in interest, as well 
as in numbers. 
watch the faces of the poor women as for the first time they 
hear the message of a great hope for their sex. Some sit in 
stolid indifference, as though the centuries of degradation had | 
crushed out all hope or even desire. Others, as for instance, | 
Arapcherikat’s old, wrinkled, but jolly, good-natured mother, | 
lean forward and, with lips apart and face alight, drink in the 
message like the thirsty souls they are. An encouraging result 
of our small relief work already is the request from some of 
our dependents that they be allowed to remain in the mission 
permanently. This is exactly what we want—as many native 
families as possible grouped about us, each with a house and 
a little plot of ground for their own needs. 

The work, as a whole, is moving along satisfactorily. We 
have recently completed a brick storehouse and workshop, 
and are now at work on a dwelling, besides a number of per- 
manent dwellings for our people. 

Five of our young men, representing four different tribes, 
have acknowledged Christ. Three of these have gone back to 
their people, carrying with them, we trust, something of the 
new life in Christ. The other two are doing nicely. One of 
them has just been joined by his wife from far up in Usoga, 
and they are starting their new home joyously. : 

Those Friends who may be led to plant some seeds of hope 
in this fruitful field may send to Thomas C. Potts, treasurer, 
316 North Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wits R. Horcrxiss. 


It is particularly interesting and pathetic to |i} 


\ 
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Charles F. Coffin, Chicago, was acceptably with Friends at 
ichmond, Va., on the t2th inst. He and his wife have been 
in the city about two weeks, the latter having been ill with 
| pneumonia. Their many friends will be glad to know she is 
| improving. 


__ James Wood, wife and daughter have reached their home, 
| Mt. Kisco, N. Y., after a three months’ trip abroad. They 
|| spent about six weeks in Germany, and four in Great Britain, 
specially visiting London and York. James Wood’s health 
| was much improved by the trip. 


' J. Waldo Woody, a minister from Western Yearly Meeting, 
acceptably attended the meeting at Richmond, Va., during 
‘the past winter. He left a few days since to visit his par- 
vents in North Carolina, with a prospect of attending the sem- 
inary at Richmond again next winter. 


‘Franklin and Mary M. Meredith expect to continue their 
;| pastoral work in the meeting at Traverse City, Mich. The 
_meetings on First-day are well attended and manifest much 
interest. The evening Gospel services conducted by Mary M. 
| Meredith have been the means of many conversions and 
renewals. 


Whitelick Quarterly Meeting was held the 11th and 12th inst. 
Solomon Woodard, Superintendent of the Temperance Work 
‘of Western Yearly Meeting; S. Adelbert Wood, Knights- 
) town; Charles A. Axton, Quaker, and others, were present. 
\ It was a time of unusual spiritual blessing. 


10! Damascus Quarterly Meeting was held at Beloit, Ohio, the 
at} Iith and 12th inst. There was a good attendance. . The spirit 
was good and unity prevailed. Ed. Mott was present through- 
out and gave clear, definite help. Walter R. Williams, the 
| principal-elect of Damascus Academy for the ensuing year, 
wi gave a very helpful address on Seventh-day, at the Bible- 
es school conference, and one on missions at the C. E. meeting, 
the} On Sabbath afternoon. ‘This quarterly meeting is recovering 
|| from the “tongues’ movement,” and is doing good work, 


_J.Edgar Williams, having resigned’ his position as pastor 
jin Greensboro Monthly Meeting of Friends, at Greensboro, 
| N. C., to begin his new work as pastor in Seattle, Wash., left 


ner 
! 


Greensboro with his family on the 3d inst. Previous to his 
‘|| departure, the. Christian Endeavor tendered him and _ his 
"| family a farewell reception, in which the membership partici- 
| pated. Under his ministry, the meeting at Greensboro has 
| grown. The young men and women have been interested, 
‘| and the older members encouraged and strengthened. 


‘The Friends’ meeting at Portland, Ind., is improving. ‘The 
| pastor, Thos. E. Williams, by his untiring and consecrated 
| efforts, has been able to hold an unusually large percentage 
he] Of the converts of the revival of a year ago, beside bringing 
isin others. He has won the hearts and confidence of the people 
nd | Of the city, as well as the meeting. The Christian Endeavor, 
numbering 60 in membership, is being reorganized, placing 
| the young people in all the offices. A Bible class, comprising 
dl | the leading professional and business men of the city, has been 
| Organized. ‘The class is taking up the study of the Bible by 
| entire books, and will fill a long-felt need in the city. 


} A communication from the Chicago West Side Monthly 
Meeting says: “We are all eagerly scanning a lot and build- 
‘a1 ing (frame), which have been offered to us at a reasonable 
| price. We mostly agree upon the desirability of the position— 
ne ‘Forty-fourth Avenue and Park Avenue—but are loth to under- 
It ake any bargain which we cannot carry out. If we had just 
i |'about $2,500 more than we have at present available, we would 
have clear sailing ahead, and could purchase the lot, fix up 
| the present building for present use, start a fund for the build- 
| ing which we need so much, and look up to God with 
‘courageous hearts and renewed convictions of successful 
} Operations. Some of our members have promised, willingly, 
| to do their part and more, so we are in great hope about the 
ultimate conclusion.” : 


| The Friends’ Institute, with rooms in connection with the 
meetine-house at 20 South Twelfth Street, Philadelphia, show 
Some favorable items in their annual report for the year 
| ending Fifth month tst. During the past twelve months 66 
different committees, representing the most diverse interests 
‘| 9£ members of the Society of Friends, have held meetings in 
| the Institute; 401 of these committee meetings were held, as 
tompared with 357 during the preceding year, with an 
tendance of 3,768 committeemen, an increase of 569,over the 


Cat 
. 


previous year. The number of visitors to the rooms of the 
Institute during last year was 12,890, as compared with 11,242 
during the preceding year, an increase of 1,648. There were 


“more visitors during the day time of last year and slightly 


fewer visitors in the evening, as compared with the preceding 
year. 


The Sixth Annual Conference of Stella Quarterly Meeting 
was held at the Glade school-house, near Cleo, Okla., Fifth 


month Ist to 5th, inclusive. Each department of work in 


which the quarterly meeting is engaged was given one entire 
session. ‘The needs and possibilities of each line of work were 
considered. The Conference was well attended, notwithstand- 
ing the very inclement weather, which prevailed almost the 
entire time, and the absence of any speakers outside the limits 
of the quarterly meeting. ‘The temperance question, which 
is just now agitating the minds of the people of Oklahoma, 
was pretty thoroughly discussed, and the Conference de- 
clared itself emphatically in favor of State-wide prohibition. 
These annual gatherings of the workers of Stella Quarterly 
Meeting are looked forward to as times of real training and 
inspiration in the aggressive work of the church, and all who 
attend can but feel that the Lord is leading and blessing. 


Several changes in the Facultv of Haverford College have 
been announced. The vacancy caused by the resignation of 
Ernest W. Brown, professor of mathematics, who will take a 
similar position at Yale, has been filled by the promotion of 
Dr. Legh W. Reid, while William H. Jackson, Cambridge, 
at present an instructor at Manchester, has been appointed an 
associate professor in the department of mathematics. Dr. 
Don C. Barrett has been promoted to a full professorship in 
economics. Prof. Wilfred P. Mustard has resigned his pro- 
fessorship of Latin and will accept a collegiate professorship 
in Johns Hopkins University. Richard M. Gummere, Haver- 
ford, ’02, now in the graduate school at Harvard University 
has been appointed instructor of Latin. Thomas K. Brown, 
Haverford, ’06, has been appointed instructor of German. The 
Clementine Cope Fellowship of $500, with the privilege to 
study a year at some American or foreign university, has 
been awarded to Roderick Scott, ’06, of Yonkers, N. Y., while 
a teaching fellowship has been awarded to José Padin, ’07, San 
Juan, Porto Rico. 


Jennie Smith, who has done much successful work among 
railroad men, spoke to the student body at Earlham College 
the morning of the 2d inst. 

Prof. Hodgkin, of the History Department, recently read 
a very interesting paper in chapel. He quoted at some length 
from advertisements of the Jamestown Exposition, which 
describe the “glorious” naval engagements to be seen there, 
and asked why our President, who hates “shows,” should 
encourage such a one as this, especially when our country 
is supposed to stand foremost in the peace movement. He 
closed by describing in forceful irony the “glories” of the real 
engagements. 

During the past year there have been 34 students in Earl- 
ham, who have expressed a willingness to preach. Frequently 
there are several students from the college holding services at 
different places on First-day. 

A senior in the Department of Music, Mabel Stuart, gave an 
excellent graduating recital on the evening of the 7th inst. 

Earlham’s representative, Gustive Hoelsher, won first place 
in the State Prohibition contest, held at De Pauw, Fifth 
month 3d. 


The thirty-sixth semi-annual meeting of the College 
Park Association of Friends was held at their meeting-house, 
on Morse Street, College Park, Cal, Fourth month, 27. The 
day was ideal, and early trains brought Friends from Berkeley, 
San Francisco and Palo Alto, and teams from nearer towns, 
until nearly every seat was occupied. Meeting for worship 
met at 10 o’clock. As usual, the meeting began with a period 
of silence. Hannah E. Bean spoke first, followed by Pliny 
E. Goddard from Paul’s sermon to the Athenians: “The God 
whom ye ignorantly worship, Him, declare I, unto you.” Dr. 
A. T. Murray, of Stanford University, preached a most inter- 
esting sermon upon “The Fellowship of Suffering.” Eliza- 
beth Shelley and Joel Bean offered prayer. Maria Freeman 
Gray, San Francisco, a member of Race Street Meeting, 
Philadelphia, and a prominent worker in the cause of peace, 
John and Nettie Riley, Walter Vail and others, until 10 had 
spoken in testimony and prayer. Among the speakers were 
six ministers. Beside others, all the “branches” of_ the 
Society of Friends were represented in the meeting. From 
11:30 to 12 o’clock was a business session. Elizabeth Shelley, 
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recording clerk, read the minutes of the last meeting, eee 
the business of that session vividly before the meeting. Wil- 
helmina Bell Jones, corresponding secretary, reported letters 
written to. scattered members, and read letters received in 
response with messages of love. Some of these from far 
countries, in their warmth of love and interest, seemed like 
old-fashioned yearly meeting epistles. The minute embody- 
ing the exercises of the last meeting and sent out was 
acknowledged as welcome and helpful by Friends in England. 
The usual reports of the Indian, Japanese, and Missionary 
Committees were presented. A Sabbath-school from the 
country sent in $5.00 for the Ramallah School 

From 12 to 1.15 was given to lunch and social mingling. It 
was said 50 or more sat down to lunch in the dining-room 
annex, or outside under the trees. In the afternoon, this pro- 
gram was followed: 
ist.—After a brief pause, all arose and repeated, in concert, the 

First Psalm. 
2nd.—Isaac Penington, the Mystic....... By Hannah FE. Bean 
3d.—Recitation By Abby Roberts 
4th.—Edward Burrough, the Slum Worker. . By George N. oS 
5th—The Work of the International Reform Bureau. . ; 
Elizabeth H. Shelley. 
.“What Shall We Do To-day” 

“By ‘Sarah Walton. 

The recitations were beautifully rendered, and the papers 
were well prepared and exceedingly interesting, and each 
elicited a lively discussion, in which more than a dozen took 
part. Several from Berkeley and San Francisco remained over 
for meeting on First-day, in which Pliny Goddard and 
Maria Freeman Gray, with others, had acceptable service in 
ministry. All felt that the meeting was one of favor and 
helpfulness. 


6th.—Recitation..... 


The Second Joint Ministerial Association of Indiana and 
Western Yearly Meeting of Friends met in Greenfield, Ind., 
Fifth month 13, 1907. 

The program throughout touched on large, practical plans 
of evangelistic and constructive church work. 

The subjects presented and discussed were as follows : 

“The Message and Methods,” Oliver M. Fraser; “Relation 
to the General Work of the Church,” Thomas C. Brown; 
“Earlham’s Contribution to the Working Forces of the 
Church”—a statistical sketch, Murray §. Kenworthy; “Music 
in Worship,” a symposium; “The ‘Tests of Spiritual 
Guidance,” Sylvester Newlin; The Quaker Pastorate: 
“Development of the Pastoral System Among Friends,’’ 
Richard Haworth; “The Problem of a Consistent Quaker 
Pastorate,” Elbert Russell; “Friends’ Ministers and Missions,” 
Sylvester Jones. 

Some of the. special thoughts impressed upon the 
Conference under these various subjects were, that the 
message of evangelism is the message of Jesus Christ, who 
saves man from littleness of soul, and from all sin, and 
brings him into communion with his Creator. No church can 
be in a normal state without the spirit of evangelism. 

Interesting statistics were presented, showing the far- 
reaching influence of our educational institutions. Our 
denominational schools are to prepare for service to the 
church. 

Music, it was said, is a companion to worship and should 
be of the highest type, appealing to the soul of man. We should 
seek the best in music. 

The keynote of the Conference was touched in a most 
impressive message on “The Tests of Spiritual Guidance. 
Under this message and the power of the Spirit; which ac- 
companied it, the ‘Conference was brought under a feeling of 
holy silence, followed by prayer and praise. 

It was shown that the “Development of the Pastoral System 
Among Friends” came as a result of a great revival, which 
brought thousands into our ranks, and many believed pastors 
were necessary, especially in newer meetings; but in order 
that the Quaker Pastorate be consistent with our ideas of the 
ministry, and with our church organization, the pastor should 
not pose as a worshipper for the congregation, but there must 
still be ample opportunity given for the exercise and develop- 
ment of individual gifts, all standing in equality before God. 

The paramount work of the church, that of the evangeliza- 
tion of the world, was brought before the conference in its 
closing session. It was stated that if the world is evangelized, 
the church must do it. The church must be a missionary 
force, or it will die. 

The Conference was characterized by a sweet spirit of unity 
and harmony, and the practical subjects before the Confer- 
ence could not fail to be helpful and inspiring to those present, 


and, we toute enable them to do more efficient work. 
About 75 ministers were present. 
The people of Greenfield did themselves credit in the 
splendid way in which they entertained the Conference, and! 
the hospitality shown, not only by Friends, but by ‘other. 
churches, in opening their doors to Friends. 
Pastors from several of the city churches were welcomed | 
and given the privileges of the Conference. 
The Conference closed with a sense of the blessedness of 
“the tie that binds our hearts in Christian love.” 
ErizasetH M. Murpuy, 
Fannig ELLiort, 
Secretaries. ~ 


DIED. 


Frazier—Near Codell, Kan., Fourth month 27, 1907, Heber: 
Frazier, in his 73d year. He was a member of Mount Airy) 
Meeting. His life was characterized by much patience, even’ 
under afflictions. 


Maris.—At the home of his granddaughter, Kokomo, Ind., | 
Fifth month 8, 1907, George Maris, in the eighty-seventh year 
of his age. He was a member of New London (Ind.) 
Monthly Meeting, and lived a beautiful Christian life. 


Newiin.—At her home, near New London, Ind., Fourth) 
month 29, 1907, Myrtle C., wife of Henry Newlin, aged 
thirty-three years. She was a devoted Christian, and a mem- 
ber of New London Monthly Meeting. 


IN MEMORY OF THOMAS SCATTERGOOD. 
DIED FOURTH MONTH 18, 1907, AET. 65. 
“Ad majorem Dei gloriam.” 
Beneath the shadow of the Olive Tree 
Thy last, long home was found; 


From earthly burthens and desires set free 
They laid thee in the ground. 


Where Virgil’s ashes rest by Naples’ Bay, 
The land which Paul had trod, 

Where saints and martyrs of the olden day 
Had found the peace of God: 


Where Horace sang his own immortal Ode, 
Where Belisarius reigned, 

On that sad shore where Cesar found abode, 
By guilt and license stained: 


Where Capri’s waters rest the weary eye, 
Thy spirit took its flight, 

And thro’ the dimness of an earthly sky 
Sprang upward to the Light. 


O, brother, as we view thy record clear, 
A life so full and pure, 

The time and distance only bring thee near 
And make our love secure. 


Thy ear was open to the widow’s cry, 
To hear the wanderer’s moan; ; 
Thy heart responded to the orphan’s sigh, 
And made its wants thine own. 


Within thy soul there seemed to be no room 
For an ignoble guest; 

An inward grace revealed a heavenly bloom 
Through windows in thy breast. 


Across the broad expanse of Southern wave 
Our spirits seem to tread, 

We long to stand beside thy quiet grave 
With bowed and reverent head. 


God of our lives!. Thy Hand the garden made 
Wherein tnis plant has grown; 

Thy loving care provided sun and shade, 
For that Thy Hand had sown. 


Make us, Thy children, bud and blossom yield, 
Pluck all the tares away, 

And only fruit remain upon the field 
Until the Harvest Day. 


SamueL R. SHIPLEY. 
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NOTICES. 

To accommodate some who did not 
get their bundles sent by the goth, it has 
been decided to send again on the 24th. 
‘Two Friends, who had visited Chris- 


_ tiansburg just before the last Freedmen’s 
' Board meeting, gave some interesting 
. facts about the industries and the needs. 


It is hoped that all who see this who 
have clothing, shoes, etc., to contribute, 
will send them to Friends’ Institute, 20 
South Twelfth Street, Philadelphia, 
plainly marked “For Christiansburg,” 


| mot later than the 29th. A special re- 


quest comes for books for the children to 
They have made good use of 


Des Moines Quarterly Meeting of 


Friends will be held at Walnut Center 
» Sixth month 1, 


1907. Meeting of Min- 
istry and Oversight will be held at Io 


» o'clock; Quarterly Meeting proper at IT. 
‘Those coming from the East by rail 
\'should come on the C. M., St. P. R. R., 


leaving Des Moines at 8:35 A. M., ar- 


| tiving at Wankee at 9.15, where teams 
| will be in readiness to convey all who 
|. come to the meeting-house. 


iP @oom 


_ Friends’ Library, 142 North Sixteenth 
Open on week- 
P. M., and from 


Among the ide. additions to the 


|| Library, we note the following: 


Addams, Jane—Newer Ideals of Peace. 
mGordon, S. D—QOuniet Talks . on 


Grose, H. B—Incoming Millions. 


FEEDING FOR HEALTH 
DIRECTIONS BY A FOOD EXPERT. 


A complete change in food makes a 
complete change in the body. Therefore, 


| tf you are ailing in any way, the surest 


road back to health is to change your 
Try the following breakfast for 
ten days and mark the result. 

Two soft-boiled eggs, (If you have a 


|| weak stomach, boil the eggs as follows: 
| put two eggs into a pint 
| boiling water, cover and set off the stove. 
| Take out in nine minutes; 


tin-cup of 


the whites 
will be the consistency of cream and 
partly digested. Don’t change the direc- 
tions in any particular.) some fruit, 
cooked or raw, cooked preferred, a slice 
of toast, a little butter, four heaping 
teaspoonfuls of Grape-Nuts with some 
cream, a cup of properly boiled Postum 
Food Coffee. 

The Grape-Nuts breakfast food is 
fully and scientifically cooked at the 
factory and both that and the Postum 
have the diastase (that means digests 


‘the starchy part) developed in the manu- 


facture. Both the food and the coffee, 
therefore, are pre-digested and assist, in 


“a natural way, to digest the balance of 


the food. Lunch at noon the same. 
For dinner in the evening use meat 
and one or two vegetables. Leave out 
the fancy desserts. Never over-eat. 
Better a little less than too much. 
If you can use health as a means to 


ain success in business or in a profes- 


| sion, 


it is well worth the time and at- 


‘tention required to arrange your diet to 


accomplish the result. 
‘to Wellville,” 
‘ Reason.” 


Read “The Road 


in packages. “There’s a 


Hall, 
erty 

McCook, H. C.—Nature’s Craftsmen. 

Morgan, G. C.—Practice of Prayer. 

Pruddert i bavi Onee theme (Great 
American Plateau. 

Ramsay, W. M.—Pauline and Other 
Studies. 

Talbot, Ethelbert—My People of the 
Plains. 

Washington, B. T’.—Frederick Dou- 
glass. 


Bolton—Three Acres and Lib- 


Programs for the Summer-School, to 
be held at Bryn Mawr, Pa., Sixth month 
14th to 22d, inclusive, are now ready for 
distribution. Address, 

Gro. A. Barton, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


YEARLY MEETINGS FOR 1907. 


New York Yearly Meeting, in Glens 
Falls, N. Y., Fifth month 31st. James 
Wood, clerk, Mount Kisco, N. Y. 


New England Yearly "Meeting, in 
Portland, Me., Sixth month 21st. John 
Ellwood Paige, clerk, 50 Chatham 


Street, Lynn, Mass. 
California Yearly Meeting, in Whit- 


tier, Calyeesixthm month» 1oth;)” John 
Chawner, clerk, 765 Summit Avenue, 
Pasadena, Cal. 

Canada Yearly Meeting, in New- 


Sixth month 28th. Wil- 


market, Ont., 
i clerk, Rockwood, Ont., 


liam Harris, 


Canada. 
Oregon Yearly Meeting, in New- 
berg, Ore, Seventh month 16th. H. 


Edwin McGrew, clerk, Newberg, Ore. 

North Carolina Yearly Meeting, at 
Guilford College, N. C., Eighth month 
7th. LL. Lyndon Hobbs, clerk, Guilford 
College No: 

Wilmington Yearly Meeting, in Wil- 
mington, Ohio, Eighth month 15th. 
Jonathan B. Wright, clerk, Harveys- 
burg, Ohio. 

Ohio Yearly Meeting, in Mt. Pleas- 
ant, Ohio, Eighth month 2oth. Edward 
Mott, clerk, 3207 Cedar Avenue, S. E., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Iowa Yearly Meeting, in Oskaloosa, 
Iowa, Eighth month 27th. Stephen M. 
Hadley, clerk, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

Western Yearly Meeting, in Plainfield, 


Ind., Ninth month 13th. ‘Thomas C. 
Brown, clerk, Plainfield, Ind. 
Indiana Yearly Meeting, in Rich- 


mond, Ind., Ninth month 25th. Timothy 
Nicholson, clerk, Richmond, Ind. 
Kansas Yearly Meeting, in Wichita, 
Kan., Tenth month ath. Edmund Stan- 
ley, clerk, Wichita, Kan. 
The Five Years’ Meeting will be held 


at Richmond, Ind., Tenth month 15, 
1907; Edmund Stanley, clerk, Wichita, 
Kan.; R. Esther Smith, assistant clerk, 
Puerto Barrios, Guatemala; Mules 
White, Jr., Treasurer, Baltimore, Md. 
Baltimore Yearly Meeting, in Balti- 
more, Md., Eleventh month 8th. Allen 
C. Thomas, clerk, Haverford, Pa.; Anna 


King Carey, clerk, 838 Park Avenue, 
Baltimore, Md. 


A trolley collided with a milk wagon 
and sent the milk splashing on the pave- 
ment. 

“Goodness!” exclaimed 
“What an awful waste!” 

“A very stout lady turned and stared 
at him. 

“Just mind your own business,” 
said.—Lippincott’s. 


the man. 


she 


BAKING POWDER 


Imparts that peculiar light- 
ness, sweetness, and flavor 


noticed in the finest cake, 
biscuit, rolls, crusts, etc., 
which expert pastry cooks 
declare is unobtainable by 
the use of any other leav- 
ening agent. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., N. Y. 


THE PLEASURES OF “IFFING.” 


“Tf” this or that were thus and so, 
Oh, wouldn’t it be clever! 

But “ifs,” alas! won’t make it so 
Though we should “if” forever. 
Yet, while “ifs” cannot help a mite, 

We'd all be less contented 
And life would hold far less delight 
If “iffing”’ were prevented. 


Nixon Waterman. 


A VARIETY OF 
NEW SUMMER CURTAINS 


Our lines of Summer Curtains are the 


largest and best that we know of any- 


where. The greatest variety of designs, 


the widest range of prices, and at each 


price the very best value: 


Crete Madras Curtains—the artistic 
suminer hanging. Designs are all new, 
from those on severe couventional lines 
with subdued colorings to bold designs 
with daring color-combinations—$5.00 to 


$9.00 a pair. 


Madras Curtains—light and airy. A 
stained glass effect is something new ; 
other designs show some very novel ef- 
fects by a generous use of black with 
dashes of deep red in strong contrast— 


$4.00 to $7.50 a pair. 


Grenadine and Snowflake Curtains 
—ever popular, Dainty colorings—$1.00 
to $6.50a pair. The line at $1.00 is par- > 
ticularly notable for quality and variety 
of design. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER. 
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FINANCIAL. 
$5 YEAR Sooo vresccs | 


Iowa Farm Mortgages without a loss 


List issued monthly. Will mail to any address 
Home office established 1871. 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, lowa Falls, IOWA 


(Incorporated Capital $250,000) 


310 Hartford Building, Chicago 
501 JohnHancock Building, Boston 


Freedom Friends’ Colony 
FREEDOM, OKLAHOMA 


RIENDS desiring cheap homes in the great 
F sunny southwest can secure excellent farm 
bargains in the beautiful Freedom Valley 
thirty miles northwest of Alva, Oklahoma, on 
the proposed Oklahoma and Western Railroad. 


Prices advancing rapidly— Friends meeting 
now being organized and Academy proposed 


Write us when you will arrive in Alva and 
we will meet you at the train. 


For further particulars address 
ANNIS & BAXTER, Freedom, Okla. 


References: Professors J. K. Jenkins and H. 
Cc, Fellow, Alva, Oklahoma. 


ARTHUR E. JONES FRED, JOHNSON 


THE ARTESIAN LAND CO. 
FOWLER 


Meade County = = Kansas 


Located in the Artesian Valley. Fowler has 
the best of climate, good schools and a Friends’ 
Academy. The Artesian water lies at depths 
ranging from 65 to 400 feet, being in four strata, 
and is the best in quality. Lands at from $5.00 
per acre up. Write us for list and descriptive 
matter. 


STENOGRAPHY TYPEWRITING and 
TMMEOGRAPHING. Prices moderate 


MARY M. KITE 


6? Lippincoff Building. ‘12th and Filber? Sts., Phlie. 


Bell, Walnut 52-10 
Keystone Race 70-09 


Ted 


Telephones : 


William §, 
Yarnall 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
116 S. 15th Street Philadelphia 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 


capital stock 5 5 A 
Incorporated 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES 
MONEY ON DEPOSIT, returnable on demand, for 
which Interest is allowed. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS. 


ASA S. WING, President 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 

JOS. ASHBROOK, V.-Pres. and Mgr. Ins. Dept. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY 
T. WISTAR BROWN 
RICHARD WOOD 
OHAS. HARTSHORNE 
ASA 8S. WING 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of 
“The American Friend” to this column. It will be 
found useful for almost everyone who wishes to adver- 
tise. The cost is 5c. perline eachinsertion, Noadver- 
tisement is accepted for less than 25c, Cash with order. 


YOUNG WOMAN (Friend) college graduate 
desires position as teacher in Friends Academy 
or College Preparatory for school year of 1907-’08. 
Address ‘‘ Y,’”? care THE AMERICAN FRIEND, 1010 
Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR SALE OR TRADE—A fine suburban resi- 
dence, excellent arranged 11 room house, beau- 
tiful lawn and shade, all kinds of fruit. Adjoins 
Harlham College. CHARLES W. PARKER, 300 
Central Avenue, Richmond, Ind. 


Training is everything. The peach 
was once a bitter almond; a cauliflower 
is nothing but cabbage with a college 
education Mark Tzain. 


Our business in life is not to get 
ahead of other people, but to get ahead 
of ourselves.—Babcock. 


Headquarters at Ackers 
Memorial Day Novelties 


[Marr rinen [20 


Nicely Stamped for three center 
piecesand four doilies Wild Rose 
\ Carnation, Pansy and other choice 
? new designs. Big Bargain to 
show our extra fine-tine of linens 
and battenbergs shadgw aud 
eyelet shirt waist, hat$, etc., for 
1907 


Deal Supply Go., Kansas City, Mo. 


LOGAN TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


OFFICERS 


Rowland Comly, 
President 

Hugh Mcllvain, 

1st Vice-Pres. 
Richard S. Dewees, 

2d Vice-Pres. 
Walter H. Lippincott, 

3d Vice-Pres. 


William Bradway. 
Trust Officer, 
Treas. and Sec’y. 


Capital, $500,000 


JOSEPH T. BUNTING, 
of Hannis, Williams & Bunting, Solicitor 


will occupy its own property 
No. 1431 CHESTNUT STREET 
MAY 1, 1907 


A cordial invitation is extended to its patrons 
and friends to inspect the facilities 
offered for the transaction of 
Trust Company business 


DIRECTORS 


J. Gibson Mcllvain 
David L. Lukens 
Richard S. Dewees 
Joseph KE. Haines 
Charles M. Biddle 
Frank H. Wood 
Hugh Mcllvain 
Walter H. Lippincott 
Charles A. Longstreth 
Edmund Webster 
Charles Major 

FE. Lawrence Fell 
Rowland Comly 
William Bradway 
George M. Bunting 


Surplus,$1 25,000 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging to the Stockholders . ° . 
Insurance contingent fund, additional to reserve, excluding 


Third month 22, 1865. Charter Perpetual. 


When in want of a first-class 


The Provident Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. Office, 409 CHESTNUT STREET 


ASSETS, $75,429,478.34 
5,037,440.73 
7,505,533.56 


And is empowered by law to act as EXECUTOR, | 
ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, AS- 
SIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ete, 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 


BOXES $5 AND UPWARDS. 


OFFICERS 


DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 

J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Asst, Trust Officer 
SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer , 
C. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


JAMES V. WATSON 
WM. LONGSTRETH 
THOS. SCATTERGOOD 
ROBERT M. JANNEY 
MARRIOTT O. MORRIS 


FRANK H. TAYLOR 

JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jr. 
JOHN B. MORGAN i 
FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGE 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK 


JOSEPH G. FOGG ~ 
Undertakerand Embalmer 


S. W. Cor. Sixteenth and Race Sts. 
Phone, Spruce 44-38-A. PHILADELPHIA 
Suburban orders promptly attended to. 


S. F, BALDERSTON’S SON 
Wall Paper and 


Decorations 
Window Shades [lade to Order 


902 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia 


AND RE- 


CHAIRS Rushe RUSHED — 


Chair Cane,Rattan, Reeds,Splints, 
Flats, Open Woven Cane, Close 
Woven Cane and Rushes con- 
stantly on #@ atthe Old Stand. | 
Wecan work genuine orimitation © 
rush into chairseats. Established | 


1880 GEO. W. BRENN | 
1308 N. Marshall St., Philadelphia — 
Keystone Phone, Patk 52-78 D 


WLU 


tt 


Half-tone or Line Engraving 
GO TO 
COMMERCIAL PHOTO-ENGRAVING CO. 
N. W. Cor. {Oth and Arch Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


The cost of inserting a one-inch ad- 
vertisement in ‘““The American Friend” 
is only $12.74 for three months, $21.84 
for six months, or $36.40 for a year, 
inserted every week. Correspondence 
with advertisers is solicited. 


THE AMERICAN FRIEND, 
1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BAKLHAM COLLEGE LIBRARY; 
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Events and Conmeents. 


The farmers’ union of Georgia, said to 
have a membership of 80,000, has gone 
on record as being strongly opposed to 
bringing foreign immigrants into the 
South. A largely attended convention 
in Atlanta is reported to have unani- 
mously adopted a resolution condemning 
the immigration movement, and asking 
the Legislature to make no appropriation 
to bring foreigners into Georgia. 


The thirteenth annual session of the 


Lake Mohonk International Arbitration | years, unless the parties subscribed to 


Conference met last week, and Nicholas 
Murray Butler, of Columbia University, 
was chosen president; Clinton R. Wood- 
ruff, of Philadelphia, secretary; H. C. 
Phillips, of Mohonk Lake, N. Y., per- 
manent corresponding secretary, and 
Alexander C. Wood, Camden, N. J., 


treasurer. 


Several thousand men out of the fifty 
thousand now working on the New York 
Central Railroad will lose their employ- 
ment as the result of a recent order 
to reduce pay-rolls Sixth month. Rail- 
road officials point to the present high 
wage scale for railroad labor as the 
reason for retrenchment; while the 
Philadelphia & Reading Railroad has 
discontinued the sale of commutation 
tickets as a result of the recent two-cent 
fare legislation in Pennsylvania. 


The last National Convention of the 
Anti-Saloon League decided to ask the 
Christian churches of the United States 
to set aside Sixth month 3oth, the First- 
day preceding the “Fourth of July,” as 
“Stainless Flag Day,” at which time pas- 
tors and other speakers are asked to 
preach a sermon, or give talks, on behalf 
of Purity and Temperance. The Anti- 
Saloon League has issued a pamphlet 
giving an address of Erwin S. Chapman 
on “The Stainless Flag,’ which is very 
suggestive and instructive. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad is to con- 
struct a new bridge across East River, 
New York. It will be the longest and 
heaviest steel bridge in the world. 
Eighty thousand tons of steel are to be 
used in its construction and it will carry 
four railroad tracks embedded in stone 


ballast, so as to render the structure 
noiseless. When the undertaking is com- 
pleted, New York will enjoy, for the 
first time, a through all-rail route be- 
tween New England and the South and 
West, dispensing with the necessity for 
ae trains from the Bronx to Jersey 
ity. 


We reprint the second stanza of the 


poem, “Vanquished, But Not Subdued,” | 


which appeared, since the printers made 
a mistake in the last line destroying the 
meaning of the whole. ‘The word, 
“Toves,’ appeared where it should have 
been “Lares.” ‘The stanza should read: 


One day, a boy still, sobs my heart- 
strings rending, 
Sad, yet still confident, I raised my 
eyes, 
And, toward a holy love my gaze direct- 
ing, 
The Lares’ 
defied. 


adverse fate I openly 


The new divorce law of New Jersey 
follows, to some extent, the recommen- 
dations of the late Divorce Congress, 
although many features of the recom- 
mendations are ignored. It provides that 
two years permanent residence in the 
State is necessary before divorce pro- 
ceedings can be instituted. This is in- 
tended to keep citizens of other States 
from taking up temporary residence in 


| order to gain advantage of some partic- 


ular feature of the law. It also provides 
that marriages are not binding between 
persons where the wife is under sixteen 
years of age, and the husband eighteen 


it after they have come to the years 
named. This provision is intended to 
prevent child marriages. 


The following comment appeared in 
the Springheld Republican: 

“In the statement which Abraham 
Ruef, the San Francisco boss, made after 
pleading guilty in court, it was notable 
that he vowed not to injure, by any sub- 
sequent confession, those who had prac- 
ticed bribery against their will. He had 
apparently been deeply impressed by ex- 
perience with the fact, as he saw it, that 
the building up of a great system of 
graft literally forced some men, thor- 
oughly disposed to be honest, into dis- 
honest ways, such as employing bribery 
to sectire franchises which they would 
have sought in the open had they not 
known that bribes were expected by the 
officials in power. ‘There is undoubtedly 
a degree of truth in this view of the mat- 
ter, and it is one of the most melancholy 
phases of graft, though such bribe-givers 
cannot, and should not, be acquitted be- 
cause of original good intentions; with 
good intentions hell is said to be paved.” 


In a dispatch from Rome the corres- 
pondent of the Times (London) says, 
that the Pope has issued a decree intrust- 
ing the entire revision of the Vulgate to 
the Benedictine Order,—this being an 
outcome of the Biblical Commission ap- 
pointed toward the end of the Pontifi- 
cate of Leo the 13th. Probably no book 
has exercised a more powerful influence 
in moulding the faith, morals, thought. 
and traditions of the literature of 
western Europe and the Americas than 
the Latin version of the Scriptures; and 
the proposed revision is an important 


step. It is also a recognition of the 
better rendering of portions of the Scrip- 
ture text due to the faithful labors of 
modern scholars. 


NEW “AMERICA.” 


O beautiful for spacious skies, 
For amber waves of grain, 
For purple mountain majesties 
Above the fruited plain! 
America! America! 
God shed his grace on thee, 
And crown thy good with brotherhood 
From sea to shining sea! 


O beautiful for pilgrim feet, 
Whose stern, impassioned stress 
A thoroughfare for freedom beat 
Across the wilderness! 
America! America! 
God mend thine ev’ry flaw, 
Confirm thy soul in self-control, 
Thy liberty in law. 


O beautiful for glorious tale 
Of liberating strife, 

When valiantly, for man’s avail, 
Men lavished precious life! 
America! America! 

May God thy gold refine 
Till all success be nobleness, 
And ev’ry gain divine! 


O beautiful for patriot’s dream 
That sees beyond the years 
Thine alabaster: cities gleam 
Undimmed by human tears! 
America! America! 
God shed his grace on thee, 
And crowd thy good with brotherhood 
From sea to shining sea! 


—Katherine L. Bates. 


FLY TO. PIECES: 


THE EFFECT OF COFFEE ON HIGHLY 
ORGANIZED PEOPLE. 


“T have been a coffee user for years, 
and about two years ago got into a very 
serious condition of dyspepsia and in- 
digestion. It seemed to me I would 
fly to pieces. I was so nervous that at 
the least noise I was distressed, and 
many times could not straighten myself 
up because of the pain. 

“My physician told me I must not eat 
any heavy or strong food and ordered a 
diet, giving me some medicine. I fol- 
lowed directions carefully, but kept on 
using coffee and did not get any better: 
Last winter my husband, who was away 
on business, had Postum Food Coffee 
served to him in the family where he 
boarded. 

“He liked it so well that when he 
came home he brought some with him. 
We began using it and I found it most 
excellent. While I drank it my stomach 
never bothered me in the least, and I 
got over mv nervous troubles. When 
the Postum was all gone we returned to 
coffee, then my stomach began to hurt 
me as before, and the nervous conditions 
came on again. : 

“That showed me exactly what was 
the cause of the whole trouble, so I quit 
drinkine coffee altogether and kept on 
using Postum. The old troubles left 
again and I have never had any trouble 
since.” “There’s. a Reason.” Read — 
“The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 
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THE CHURCH AND THE TEMPERANCE 
QUESTION. 

We have followed with much interest the intense 
discussion of the temperance question in the Presby- 
terian General Assembly, at Columbus. The news- 
paper reports say that this debate on the temperance 
issue has been the hottest debate which has taken 
place in the Presbyterian General Assembly for many 
years. It is especially interesting to Friends, because 
the debate arose over the attempt of the Presbyterian 
Permanent Committee on Temperance to hold a 
Temperance Conference, composed of delegates from 
all the churches, and so promote church federation 
in dealing with the saloon. 

There was a large number of delegates who were 
determined to have the Anti-Saloon League endorsed 
and made the main organ through which the church 
should work for checking and destroying the liquor 
traffic. There was another section of the delegates 
eager to have the reform activities of the church 
carried on within the church, and through distinct 
church-machinery. There were some who feared that 
the Committee on Temperance had taken courses 
which tended to identify the church too much with 


party politics; others contended that it must be the. 


policy of the Presbyterian church to avoid official 
representation in non-ecclesiastical organizations. 

The whole discussion, intense and hot as it was, is 
to our minds much to be regretted. It was the fear 
of heat and bitterness that kept the churches from 
accepting the call of the Five Years’ Meeting to a 
general conference in Washington last autumn. It 
has became almost a scandal that temperance cannot 
be discussed by Christian bodies without white heat 
and passion. In some of our yearly meetings there 
is a dread of the temperance meeting, for the kettle 
is quite certain to boil over and leave a scalding feel- 
ing that lasts through the year. This dread is com- 
mon in many other churches, and the fierceness of the 
internal discussion over “methods” has quite often 
far surpassed the fierceness of the attack on the 
saloon itself! This is surely the fighting of the awk- 
ward squad, where the most serious danger consists 
in being attacked: by a wing of the squad itself. 

The time has surely come for wiser and saner coun- 
sels. A Christian church is an organization for the 


promotion of the Gospel of Christ, for carrying the 
saving life of Christ into the lives of men, for mak- 
ing love and goodness prevail in individuals and in 
society. Its work of reform, as well as all its other 
kinds of activity, is to be done in the spirit of the 
Master, that is to say, in a spirit of mutual conde- 
scension and co-operation. The great questions of 
reform—questions which affect the appetite and 
manner of life of the rank and file of the country— 
are terribly complex questions. They are not to be 
settled by white-hot passion and fierce debate. What 
we need, in place of these passionate temperance 
debates, which drive us into opposite camps, are 
solid conferences, in which we really study the 
saloon and its work, and learn ways of massing the 
entire influence and power of the church against its 
havoc. Instead of using our ingenuity to discover 
how to force some issue that will separate the church 
into groups, why not use a little wisdom to find out 
how the moral power of God-fearing, Christ-loving 
people can be unified and pointed like an irresistible 
shaft against the evil itself? There are unifying 
ideas and principles, there are common interests and 
desires, there are facts and conclusions upon which 
all intelligent men agree. Let us think for a while 
on these things and see if we cannot make toward the 
time when the scandal of bitterness in Christian 
bodies over the temperance issue shall cease, and 
when the common enemy shall be the one point of 


attack. Re Mee: 


IN ORDER TO SUCCEED. 


The late dictator of San Francisco, who is on 
trial, charged with many crimes, has made a partial 
confession. We cannot vouch for the truth of his 
statements in detail, but the general outline of his 
story must be true, else it would not have been 
offered in court: 


“T have been guilty of conniving at the corruption of 
municipal officials by corporations. 

“T wanted to break away from Sateen before his re-elec- 
tion a year ago last November, and said to him: ‘I am sick 
of the whole thing and I want to get out. I can’t stand for 
all these labor union bums you have gathered around you and 
will appoint. They would eat the paint off a house.’ In an- 
swer, the Mayor begged me to stay with him, and put up the 
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argument that those fellows must be allowed their share or 
we could never hold the machine together. There was all too 
much truth in that. 

“IT stayed with Schmitz and I stayed with the machine that 
I at great labor and pains had built up. 

et found, in short, that to hold this machine Mecthes I had 
to. permit and connive at corruption. In the state of affairs 
existing, it was necessary.” 


This unhappy political leader admits ‘conniving 
at the corruption of municipal officials,” and hints 
at deeper crimes, but he offers this plea: “I had to 
do it in order to succeed.” And this is the plea of 
thousands all over our land, who are high in political 
and industrial circles. They tell us that compromise 
is necessary for success, and there is too much truth 
in the statement if success is measured by votes and 
dollars. The same might be said concerning many 
men in clerical positions, although the rule here 
seems the reverse. In a recent Bible class, com- 
posed of laborers and professional men, the question 
whether honesty pays financially, was the topic for 
discussion, and the universal conviction was that, 
with few exceptions outside of clerical positions, 
strict honesty does not pay. There are many excep- 
tions to the rule no doubt, but everywhere the cry is 
heard, “Competition is so sharp, we must com- 
promise, or fail.” 


The days for burning Christians at the stake, or 
throwing them to beasts, are past; but if we are to 
accept the situation reflected in Ruef’s confession, the 
occasions for moral heroism are not so remote. Many 
a man enters business, or politics, with high ideals 
and pure motives only to find that he is doomed to 
stay at the bottom of the ladder or fall in with the 
“gang.” This does not mean much at first, because the 
full significance of his course is not often realized until 
he is well on the way. Then when he does awake, not 
only his wages, but old associations, the humiliation 
of defeat, and other forces hinder his withdrawal. 
To stay means further compromise, and every step 
makes reform more difficult. Then, again, the sharp 
competition of which the ‘‘captains of industry” com- 
plain affects the rank and file in another way. Many 
men have families depending upon them, and the 
struggle for respectable existence is not easy. Busi- 
ness retrenchment, or political capitulation, not only 
brings humiliation to those in the home, but often 
actual want. These are some of the conditions 
which the confession reveals, and they are conditions 
which this generation of Christians must meet. 


The issue depends upon the standard used for | 


measuring success. It is well to know at the begin- 
ning of life that we must choose between God and 
Mammon. Christianity as it should be lived, does 


not square with prevailing business methods. It 
does not mean that a measure of success cannot be 
attained in a strictly honest way; but it does mean 
that men can often get money easier and more of it, 
dishonestly, than they can honestly. We must put 


integrity above gold, if we would build on something — 


better than sand. 

Another lesson which this sad spectacle would 
teach is expressed in a trite old Quaker phrase, 
“Keep close to your guide,” or to translate it into the 
language of every-day life, do right as soon as you 
discover it is right, and quit sinning as soon as you 
know it is wrong. We all make mistakes, and go 
astray, but there is no better time to mend than the 
first day we find it out. 


EDITORIAL NOTE. 


In response to our request, Isaac Sharpless has 
written the following letter, calling the attention of 
our readers to the coming summer-school to be held 
at Bryn Mawr. We hope many will avail themselves 
of the privilege of this occasion: 

“The Friends’ Summer-School of Religious His- 
tory has had two sessions, one in 1900 and one in 
1904, at Haverford College. This year Bryn Mawr 
College kindly offered its extensive buildings and 
grounds for the use of the school, and the offer has 
been accepted. The sessions of the school will begin 
on Sixth-month 14th, and continue through the fol- 
lowing week. Printed schedules giving all the neces- 


sary information will be forwarded on application to | 


the secretary, Dr. George A. Barton, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

“These meetings offer an excellent opportunity for 
Friends in different sections to become acquainted, 
not only with one another, but with many of the 
problems which now interest Christian scholars. 
Not the least important of the exercises will be a 
series of conferences in which the vital questions 
which most intimately concern the present conditions 


| of the Society of Friends will be freely discussed. 


“Tt is desired that the school may have an influ- 


ence distinctly spiritual and constructive, and that it 


will have not only an educative but a unifying effect 
upon the Friends who attend. Previous sessions of 
the school have had a profound influence in molding 
friendly thought and creating additional incentives 
for the support of the good cause in which we should 
all be interested, and the committee hopes that the 
present occasion will be still more helpful. 

“We should be glad ‘to have the attendance of 
Friends of all sections and shades of belief. 


“Tsaac SHARPLESS, 
“Chairman of Committee.” 
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For THe AMERICAN FRIEND. 
ON THE YANGTSE RIVER. 


BY ROBERT L. SIMKIN. 
(Continued from last week.) 

We made excellent time at this rapid, yet it was 
three and one-quarter hours from the time we dis- 
embarked before we could get back on the boat to the 
good dinner which awaited us. We wondered if it 
was with a feeling of thankfulness that the old pilot 
beat his gong that night, and went through his 
worship before the little god over the doorway. 

Sunday we spent tied up to the north bank under 
a row of rude shanties on the hillside. Gathering 
many of the trackers about us on shore, some hymns 
were sung and Mr. Toyne preached, also Mr. Wig- 
ham’s Chinese cook, who is a Christian. There was 
a grand breeze blowing, and it was a great tempta- 
tion to the captains to go on, especially as boat after 
boat passed us, their crews evidently wondering why 
we were not traveling. However, it was in our 
agreement to stop Sundays and pay the captains for 
the extra rice, so they could say nothing. It was 
noticeable that during each week we would pass 
nearly every boat which we had seen going by us the 
previous Sunday. The men enjoyed the day’s rest 
and used the time for washing and mending their 
clothes and for combing the tangles out of their 


- queues. In some cases they gambled on Sunday, but 


this was not extensive. — 

We hoped to reach Kwei Fu for Chinese New 

Year, but had we gone on we should have arrived too 
late for the crew to purchase their pork and wine 
for the celebration. Therefore, when we reached 
Wushed Wushan Hsien the captains ordered the 
boats to moor, and we counted out the fifty cash 
(about three cents) per man, which we had agreed 
to give them for the celebration. As there was no 
hope that the boats would move on again that day, 
we divided into two parties and went into the city 
to sell some Christian tracts. We found the in- 
habitants very busy pasting up new placards all 
over the town. On nearly every doorway are pasted 
two pictures of fierce men with drawn swords, which 
are supposed to scare away the demons from that 
home. At the top and sides of each doorway are 
bright red strips of paper written over with wise 
sayings and complimentary sentences. One fellow 
was pasting on the wall opposite his own doorway 
-one of these, which read, “If you go in and out of 
my place I have the power to produce luck.” As 
we walked along the street an immense crowd fol- 
lowed us, and we had no difficulty in disposing of all 
the tracts we had brought. One man asked me to 
read the characters of the title of the one he had 
bought. Being afraid that he would despise me as 
an illiterate man because I could not read it, I took 
out a little English book and asked him to read. The 
whole crowd saw the point and laughed heartily 
when he shook his head. 

Just to illustrate the tremendous movement 
toward modern methods of educating: In this little 


city a government boarding-school was built two 
years ago, in which the boys are taught geography, 
astronomy, mathematics, and the Japanese language. 
The teacher is Japanese, and the students are re- 
quired to worship and burn incense before the tablet 
of Confucius, which occupies a central place in the 
building. Such non-Christian schools - are being 
established all over the empire. Certainly one of 
the greatest needs in China to-day is to give these 
young men an education which shall be Christian. 
Adjoining this school we visited two temples con- 
taining shrines, horrible representations of war- 
riors, and a still more disgusting image of Buddha. 
A decrepit old priest was mumbling over some 
prayers until Mr. Toyne gave him a tract, when he 
sat down and read it eagerly. The people were very 
friendly, and the boys especially seemed highly de- 
lighted when I gave them the Chinese words for 
“eye,” “ear,” and “nose.” Almost as long as they 
could see us they stood on the bank laughing and 
calling out, “Yen-jin,” “Erdo,” ‘‘Bee-dze.” Nearly 
every Chinese crowd I have seen has a keen sense of 


A VALLEY SCENE 


humor and will laugh at the slightest provocation. 
In these small, interior cities, where foreigners are 
seldom seen, we seem to them a huge joke, our speech, 
our looks, and our dress all interesting them im- 
mensely. 

That night many of the crew were gambling until 
very late. Gambling is a fearfully common vice 
among the Chinese. Sometimes they use bamboo 
sticks marked as dominoes, which they hold in their 
hands like a pack of cards. Dice are frequently 
used, and they have a deep bamboo tube in which 
they shake together a lot of spade-like sticks. The 
gambler chooses one or more of these sticks, draws 
them out of the tube, and reads the numbers on the 
blades at the bottom. Another method is to spin two 
cash on a smooth table and suddenly invert a. bowl 
over them. Each man in the circle then makes his 
bet on “heads or tails,” laying out any number of 
cash he chooses. The bowl is then removed, the two 
coins are inspected, and the chief gambler then makes 
his reckoning accordingly with every man in the 
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circle, either giving or receiving from each the 
amount of his bet. 

From what I can see, wine drinking is not so 
common as in America. Here and there one meets a 
man whose flushed face and irritable disposition 
betoken a frequent indulgence, but I have not seen 
a man really drunk. It may be that they drink 


mostly at home, but as to that I cannot say. Opium | 
sometimes requiring an overcoat, but we did not see 


smoking, however, is coming to be one of the great 
curses of China. We had three opium sots on our 
boat, and two of the men in the uban used the drug. 
At night always, and sometimes three times a day, 
they would lie on the floor smoking the vile stuff, the 
fumes of which would penetrate into every room on 
the boat. At Kwei Fu a young telegraph clerk 
heard in some way that I had medicine for breaking 


off the habit, so he came to get some, ostensibly for a. 


friend of his, but really for himself, for he was 
‘ashamed to acknowledge the habit. He brought as a 
present six pumelous. Of course, I could do noth- 
ing for the poor fellow further than to turn him 
over to Mr. Platt, the missionary there, who told him 
it was of no use to take medicine unless he could put 
himself under treatment for a month in a hospital at 
Wan Hsien. In Kwei Fu alone there are 600 opium 
dens, but the tax on them has recently been tre 
mendously increased. 

About 1 P. M. of the Chinese New Year (Feb- 
ruary 13th), our men having ended the firing of 
crackers and the burning of cash paper, candles and 
incense, we started on under a good breeze, Li’s boat 
leading for the first time during the journey. About 
the middle of the afternoon we were sailing up a 
small rapid when something went wrong, for we were 
seized and carried back down stream in a hurry. Our 
men then tried the north bank, sailing up well in a 
backwash. Just as the boat rounded the point into 
the current the heavy sail swung over to the other 
side and the boat tipped fearfully, sliding a lot of 
things off the table. To add to the confusion, our 
charcoal brazier tipped over, scattering the live coals 
over the floor of the dining room. Mrs. Simkin and 
IT rushed frantically into the kitchen, calling “Shui,” 
“Shui” (pronounce “shway”). The old cook evi- 
dently thought we were crazy, for he stood there as 
if stupefied until we seized a pail of water and 
rushed back into the dining room. The brazier was 
finally righted, and the coals gathered up on a piece 
of tin and restored to their proper place without the 
use of our “shui,”’ so no damage was done, save that 
we had some burnt marks on the floor for the rest of 
the journey. 

Just below Kwei Fu is the Windbox Gorge, 
through which the wind frequently sweeps with such 
force that boats are sometimes delayed for days. We 
had a favoring breeze and passed through in less 
than two hours. Near the upper entrance to the 
gorge we passed a village from which a great volume 
of steam was rising, caused by the evaporation of 
salt. Most of the salt in China is of very poor 
quality and very expensive, as the Government has a 
sort of monopoly on the industry. 


‘Knowing that it was winter when we came up, you 
may picture, as I did, that when we walked it would 
be through mud and light melting snows. On the 
contrary, we had not a bit of snow and only part of 
a day’s rain during the entire trip. Ordinarily the 


sand was quite dry, and on several days when the . 


sun shone I did not dare venture any great distance. 


without my sun helmet. The nights were cool, 
any frost, except at the tops of the mountains, 
which were frequently white with snow. All the 
way, especially during the last half of the trip, the 
hillsides were green with wheat, vegetables, beans, 
peas, and the poppy. You have never seen economy 
in farming if you have not been in China. The hills 


_ are terraced from top to bottom and every inch is 


utilized. Wherever a hill of wheat can _ possibly 
stick it is planted, and frequently where a thin layer 
of sandy earth has been deposited on the rocks near 
the river, this is scraped together into little mounds 
to afford space for a few hills of peas. 


(To be continued.) 


DUBLIN YEARLY MEETING. 


[Our friend, J. Bewley Beale, Dublin, has sent | 


us the following notes on Dublin Yearly Meeting, to 
which we add the report in the London Friend on the 
appointment of Fraternal Delegates to the Five 
Years’ Meeting.—Ep. ]: 

Much prayer had been offered by many Friends in 
different places, up and down, for a special blessing 
on our yearly meeting. Many grateful acknowledg- 
ments were made that these petitions were 
abundantly answered. The Lord’s messengers from 
America and England were much used by Him to this 
end. At the meeting on Ministry and Oversight we 
had the company of William C. Allen, Philadelphia, 
and Howard Nicholson and his wife, also Dr. Charles 
G. Clarke, London. Besides these and other English 
Friends, we were favored at the yearly meeting 
proper with the company of Arthur B. and Edna H. 
Chilson, Kansas Yearly Meeting, on their way to 
Friends’ Industrial Mission, East Africa. 

The various meetings in and around Dublin on 
First-day were well attended, and the Gospel fully 
preached, and social meetings, at which our mission- 
aries home on furlough were present, profitably filled 
up the evening. 

At our first sitting very great interest was aroused 
in the hopeful and encouraging condition of things 
as set forth in many of the epistles received from 
America. For the third time, a summary of these 
epistles was prepared, embracing all their salient 
points. Printed copies of this summary were circu- 
lated through the meeting, so that while it was being 
read Friends could note any points to refer to after- 
ward. These copies seem to have been all carried 
away by Friends for future reading. Letters from 
Australia and New Zealand, also from most of our 
mission stations abroad, brought the cireumstances of 
our friends in these various places vividly before us, 
and evoked prayerful sympathy on their behalf. 
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The cordial invitation received last year from 
America to this yearly meeting to appoint ‘fraternal 
delegates” to attend the five years’ meeting at Rich- 


mond, Ind., was again considered, and, after very | 


_ general expression of unity, it was accepted, and five 
_ Friends were selected for this purpose. They were 
left at liberty to attend any other service to which 
they might feel called. 

The consideration of the state of our Society in 
this land occupied two sittings. Although the statis- 
tical returns do not indicate any increase in numbers, 
_ yet there was a decided evidence of increase of inter- 
est in the work of the church, and of the growth in 
the Christian life. Several gatherings took place of 
younger Friends, and an Association has recently 
been formed by them, which is working vigorously 
for the promotion of earnest Christian life amongst 
its members. Arising out of the above consideration, 
a committee was appointed to visit our meetings, and, 
where thought needful, the schools and families of 
Friends. 

The Conference on Foreign Missions, or, more 
correctly, the Annual Meeting of the Irish Auxiliary 
of the F. F. M. A., is one of the great points of 
interest to many Friends attending the yearly meet- 
ing. This year it was a very large and enthusiastic 
meeting. The presence of missionaries from Mada- 
gascar and Ceylon, besides some members of the Lon- 
don Board, contributed largely to this result. The 
reports given, both at this and the Home Mission 
Conference, on the following evening, of good work 
accomplished, was cause for much thanksgiving and 
praise. At both meetings the evidence of progress 
was very marked, and at the same time the duty 
resting upon us to go forward with fresh zeal was 
brought home to many. 

The subject of Education claimed attention, as 
usual, and the reports from our schools all indicated 
a fairly healthy condition, and some increase in the 
number of pupils. 

Another interesting feature of this yearly meeting 
was the receipt of an invitation from Ulster Quar- 
terly Meeting to hold the yearly meeting next year 
in Belfast, and, after a somewhat lively discussion, 
it was decided to accept the invitation. J may con- 
clude these brief notes with the concluding sentence 
of the minutes on the state of our Society: “May we 
not all be willing gladly to consecrate the talents with 
which we have been endowed to the service of the 
Giver? ‘Just to say what He wants me to say, and 
be still when He whispers to me; just to go where 
He wants me to go; just to be what He wants me to 


be.’ ” J BSB: 


DELEGATES TO THE FIVE YEARS MEETING. 

The invitation to appoint fraternal delegates to the 
next Five Years’ Meeting of Friends, to be held at 
Richmond, Ind., in Tenth-month next, partly con- 
sidered last year, was again brought forward. 

The clerk pointed out that a good deal depended 
on what was understood by the term, fraternal dele- 
_ gate. The fear had been expressed that if delegates 
were sent it might involve this yearly meeting in 


ence. But Friends in America had clearly stated 
that, while such delegates would be invited to share 
in the proceedings, the meeting they represented 
would in no sense be committed to any of the decis- 
ions. London Yearly Meeting had been mentioned, 
but he thought we should feel our own responsibility 
and decide the matter for ourselves on its merits. 

Edwin Squire saw no reason to alter the opinion 
formed some time ago, that nothing but good could 
come from our loving intercourse with our brethren 
anywhere. He hoped the meeting would very 
heartily accede to the requests and send delegates. 

Charles E. Jacob agreed, believing it would be 
helpful both to us and to our Friends across the 
Atlantic. It would be a serious thing for us, and 
might prejudice the relations between the mectings 
if we declined to send delegates. 

Henry John Allen felt the strength of the ties 
binding us to the large bodies of Friends in America, 
and not such as should be lightly disturbed. While 
there are minor differences between us, both they and 
we have the same object in view, and in their way 
they are doing work which we seem unable to do, at 
least to the same extent as they, viz., bringing in 
numbers to the Lord Jesus Christ. We should not 
lose the opportunity of being brought into closer con- 
nection, and possibly receiving help from them. We 
cannot afford, on account of slight differences, to hold 
ourselves aloof from them. 

Joseph C. Marsh agreed, and thought three dele- 
gates would be sufficient, one from each quarterly 
meeting. 

Very many Friends expressed themselves in favor 
of appointing delegates, and the meeting decided cor- 
dially to aecept the invitation. A committee of selec- 
tion was appointed, who afterwards brought in the 
names of William Frederick Bewley, Sarah R. Bar- 
croft, Henry John Allen, Arthur Pim, and Samuel 
Henry Newsom. These were acceptable to the meet- 
ing, and were appointed accordingly. In case any 
should be prevented from attendine. the yearly meet- 
ing’s committee is to fill the vacancy. 


Some Views on Present Day Copirs. 


(Continued from last issue.) 


THE QUAKER IDEA OF MUSIC IN ITS 
RELATION TO WORSHIP. 


BY EDGAR L. REQUA. 


Second. The purpose of music. 

Broadly speaking, the chief purpose of music is 
to express. Express what? That which is within. 
The bad, the good, the vile, the pure, the sensual, 
and the spiritual. The higher the type of man, the 
greater the effect of music upon him. 

The savage delights in the noise of the tom-tom or 
drum, the shrill wnmelodious notes of the reed 
flute, the clapping of hands, the clash of cymbals. 
Here we see the potent factor to be time or rhythm. 
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But the music which delights the savage ear is not 
sufficient for the civilized man. He demands some- 
thing more complex. In the band or orchestra we 
find all three elements of music in all its varieties. 
The pipe-organ is the orchestra refined and spiritual- 
ized. This is why I plead for the pipe-organ. It 
gives music a religious tone and helps the worshipful 
element in a way possible to no other instrument. 
The pipe-organ is the king of instruments, the great- 
est musical invention God ever permitted to man. 
But the pipe-organ costs, yes, and it endures and 
blesses. Will some one please figure out what our 
cheap jig music, which has been oil to the fires of 
fanaticism and ranterism that have devastated some 
of our quarterly meetings, has cost us? I venture 
to say a $500 organ in every Friends’ church would 
be cheap compared with the price we have already 
paid for cheap music. So far as I can see, the only 
cheap things Friends have ever believed in are 
preachers and music, and we are realizing the fact 
that our method has been a most expensive one. 

Since the music of a nation is an index of its 
inner life, it mirrors forth the emotions, the relig- 
ious faith, the civil and domestic, or, perhaps better 
stated, the sex-life of the nation. Thus China and 
Japan have one kind of music. The Pien-King, 
made in China, is said to be the oldest known instru- 
ment. Germany, France, Norway, Scotland, and 
America each has its kind of music. 

The power of music consists largely in its appeal 
to the emotions and in its effect upon the subcon- 
scious mind or sublimenal self. Ribot, in his Psy- 
chology of the emotions, says, “Music, instead of 
awakening ideas, which give determination to the 
feelings, acts inversely.” This reveals the danger of 
bad music. It arouses the emotions, but does not 
empower the will. This is not true of all music. The 
trumpet call arouses. The organ hymn elevates. 
The strife between classes and the masses, the mob- 
spirit and the lynch-law, the greed and especially the 
eraft of our nation have been fed and fostered more 
largely by our music than is commonly supposed. 
The lust of the flesh, the pride of life, the broken 
vow, the blind, groping after God and Truth—are the 
chief themes of our music. 

The fundamentals of all music are the same in all 
nations; namely, the scale and the octave. All in- 
struments are based upon the music of the God-made 
instrument, the human voice. 

A word as to the instruments. It may have aston- 
ished you when I advised all kinds of instruments in 
the church. In meetings for worship musical in- 
struments may have a very small place or none, but 
in evangelistic and devotional meetings they may 
have a large place. 

The homes of this nation are being flooded with 
various kinds of instruments, from the cheap piano to 
the brassy phonograph ; and much music that is unde- 
sirable, unclean and degenerate is thus poured into 
the home. Some of the leading musicians of our 
nation are becoming seriously alarmed at this con- 
dition. When I say orchestra, I do not mean brass- 


band. ‘The brass-band has done almost as much as 
the phonograph to lower the musical standard of this 
country. Which is more elevating, a _brass-band 
tooting ragtime, or a well-balanced orchestra or pipe- 
organ interpreting some of the sublime works of the 
old masters ? 

A word as to vocal music. The solo is the highest — 
order of singing. The solo where every syllable is 
not perfectly understood is a failure. The modern 
Tremulo in solo singing is bound to prove short- 
lived, as it tends to destroy the very object of the 
solo; namely, clearness. The instrumental accom- 
paniment to the solo is for the purpose of balance, 
and is secondary. The best accompaniment is that 
which draws least attention to itself and most to the 
solo. The songs of the Virgin Mary, Zacharias, and 
Simeon were solos. 

The next in order is congregational singing. 
Spurgeon, Talmage, Moody, and Torrey made use 
of this kind, and their work is an example of its 
effectiveness. What is more inspiring than an entire 
congregation chanting the Psalms or praising God 
with one voice? In Revelation we are given a view of 
an entire redeemed creation praising God as with one 
voice. 

The third in order is the choir. The angels an- 
nouncing the advent to the shepherds on Bethlehem 
hills were a heavenly choir on a visit to the earth, 
which reveals the purpose of all choirs; 2. e., instruc- 
tion in the truth and confirmation of the truth. I 
am aware that the popular idea is that the choir is 
first in order. The purpose of this paper is not to 
say popular things, but to tell the truth. The choir 
is generally a source of expense and frequently of 
annoyance. The purpose of some choirs seems to 
be for those who sing, or think they can, to get before 
the congregation and show off. The sooner such a 
choir is disbanded the better for all concerned. The 
church is no place for buffoonery or theatrical exhi- 
bitions, no matter how esthetic such may be. The 
chief cause of annoyance in the choir is selfishness. 
The singers need converting and sanctifying, in a 
word, they have never been tuned, and, there being a 
discord within, it manifests itself without. Tune the 
heart of the choir singer to the will of God and dis- 
turbances disappear. As has been intimated, the 
chief use of the choir is instruction in the truth, 
through melody and harmony. 

Shall church musicians be paid? Shall the un- 
converted sing? Each church must settle these 
questions for itself. 

Now comes the momentous question, what shall 
we sing? We have been choosing largely by the 
standard of natural selection, according to prejudice 
—the result has been the cheap song-book and rag- 
time music. The correct way to select hymn or 
song-books is by the proper use of right reason. 

1. As to poetry, how are they as regards poetry 
and theology? Are they doctrine and praise or 
human desires and experience ? 

2. As to music, popular, ragtime or music that _ 
will help or elevate; have the laws of melody and 
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harmony been observed or violated; are they 
hymns or ditties ? 
8. Are the tunes suited to the words? 
reject them. 

Right here, a word to the so-called Friends’ 
Hymnal. Its general or even specific adoption by 
our church is undesirable for three reasons: 

1. It does not represent Friends’ views and prin- 
ciples. + 

2. The manner of its introduction is such as 
should not receive the support of Friends, vide, 
American Frienp, Third-month 1, ’06—“The 
Friends’ Hymnal,” by Allen C. Thomas. 


3. The on-coming Hymnal, which we should 

_ adopt, should be of a different order. The music will 
be after Bach, Handel, Haydn, and Mendelssohn, 
Purcell and Mason, Wagner and Hastings. The 

hymns will be the Psalms, inspired songs recorded 
in Scripture; Whittier and Bernard of Clairvaux 
will have their place in it. It will contain more 
chants than solos. I am not saying anything against 
the so-called Friends’ Hymnal. It is superior to 
ragtime song-books, but it is not what we need as a 
denominational hymnal. 

- In wy article in Tue American Frienp, of 
First-month 25, 06, on Music and Its Fruitage, I 
called attention to the bad effects of dance-rhythm 

_ music on revival work. Two things have character- 
ized our revival music: 

- i. A lack of that devout and worshipful element 
which should characterize all true religious music. 

2. It has been of the dance-rhythm order. This 
appeals to the physical and lowest in man. 
Music of this order arouses the emotions, weakens 
the will and helps produce in many a state of semi- 
hypnosis. The monotone in preaching, the one idea 
in doctrine, the almost monotone in music, the same 
refrain over and over again—all aid in producing 
this condition. We have been converting peoples’ 
emotions, not their wills nor their intellects nor 
their pocket-books. This hypnosis, this religious 
| hysteria, has been much sought after by evangelists 
| and pastors as an evidence of the Holy Ghost power. 

The revivals of George Fox and Finney were prac- 
tically without music. 

- 1. We must eliminate all songs and hymns that 

do not exalt the Lord Jesus Christ. Those telling of 

human emotion and the state of ourselves must go. 

Such hymns do not edify the sinner. 

_ 2. All dance-rhythm ragtime music must go. No 
matter how we may like it. It is bad, and bad only 

| must go. Better no music a thousand times than 

} such stuff. Pri 

I do not advocate sudden and forced changes. The 
tendency is for better music. Shall Friends be in 

| the lead, or shall we still jump about and swoon to 

the ragtime refrain? Give music its place, strive 

for the best. A pastor or evangelist who is a musical 
| ignoramus should be accounted unqualified. All re- 
| ligious movements have had their music. The 

“monastery its chant, the church its hymns, the rant- 


If not, 


| 
1! 
* 


ing meeting, and too often the Bible-school and 
revival meeting, the ragtime ditty. 

Encourage good, solid hymns and hymn-books, 
good organs, and, where practical, turn the church 
over to a competent instructor and give each church 
a musical education. The days of individualism 
should be past. When Gregory decreed certain 
music wrong and certain music right, he started a 
train of influence that produced the music masters 
of Europe. 

The Friends’ church has too vital a message and 
too great a mission to be hindered, and, in some 
places, well-nigh slain, because individuals have had 
their way in music. Let the church have a message 
on music, not against it. Use it as God intends we 
should, and we will produce a type of character com- 
bining the ruggedness of the Scotch, the spirituality 
of the Quakers, and the zeal of the Hebrew. 

Music can help do this for us if we will give it its 
place. The time is at hand. The time has come 
when there should be a new order of music in the 
Friends’ church. We may have all of the 13 kinds 
of instruments mentioned in the Scripture, or none 
at all; but the hymns we need are those that exalt 
the Lord, set to music that shall appeal to the spirit 
and soul in men and incite them to holiness and 
righteousness. 

(To be continued.) 


Che International Desson. 


SECOND QUARTER. 
SIXTH MONTH 9, 1907. 


THE PASSOVER. 
Hxodus 12: 21-30, 


GoLpEN TrpxtT.—When I see the blood, I will pass over you.— 
Exodus 12: 13. 


LESSON X. 


DAILY RHADINGS. 

Second-day, Sixth mo. 3.—The Passover. Exod. 12: 21-30. 

Third-day, Sixth mo. 4.—Preparation. Pxod. 12: 1-20. 

Fourth-day, Sixth mo. 5.—The plagues. WPxod. 8. 

Fifth-day, Sixth mo. 6.—The plagues. Exod. 9. 

Sixth-day, Sixth mo. 7.—The plagues. WBxod. 10. 

Seventh-day, Sixth mo. 8.—Pharaoh threatened. Exod. 11. 

Virst-day Sixth mo. 9.—Redeemed by blood. I Pet. 1: 13-21. 

Time.—Date uncertain; authorities vary from 
1491 to 1200 B. C. The later date is probably 
nearer the actual time than the earlier one. The 
Passover took place in the month of Abib or Nisan, 
corresponding to the latter half of our March and 
first half of April. 

Places.—Zoan (Tanis) or Memphis, where 
Pharaoh lived; and the land of Goshen, in northeast- 
ern Egypt, where the Hebrews dwelt. 

Monarch.—Probably Menephtah, son of Rameses 
Lis 

The account of the mission of Moses and Aaron to 
Pharaoh, their treatment by him, the refusal to let 
the Israelites go, the nine plagues, the announcement 
of the tenth—are described in chapters 3-12: 20, and 
should be read in order to understand the connection. 
The literature regarding the Passover is extensive 
and varies greatly in value. The ordinance is the 
only one which goes back to the sojourn in Egypt, 
and has ever been regarded by the Jews as_ their 
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most sacred one. It is full of teaching. The whole 


ceremony as described in Exodus 12: 1-22, 43-50, 
took from the 14th to 21st of Abib or Nisan, nearly 
answering to our March 15th—April 15th. It was 
to be to them “the beginning of months: it shall be 
the first month of the year to you.” The religious 


year of the Jews began at this time, and the Exodus | 
_ mals were regarded as sacred in Egypt. 


was the great epoch in their history. 

21. “Elders of Israel.” In verse 3 Moses was 
directed to speak “unto all the congregation of 
Israel,” and he did this through the heads of 
families. ‘Draw out.” This is not very clear; the 
marginal reading of R. V. is to be preferred, ‘“Go 
forth.” “Lambs.” 
ilies.” See verses 3 and 4. It was to be a family 
matter, not an individual thing. “The passover.” 
The passover lamb. The requirements which the 
animal was bound to fulfill are given in verses 5-6, 
and the attendant circumstances in verses 7-11. 

22. “Hyssop.” Exactly what this plant was is not 
known. It was in all probability not the “hyssop” 
of the New Testament. It is quite as likely as not 
to be a kind of marjoram or thyme, used for sprink- 
ling. Some think it was a variety of caper bush; still 
others a general term for any plant used as a sprink- 
ler. “Dip it in the blood.” Of the lamb, see verse 7. 
“Basin.” Not mentioned before. Lintel. 
piece which lies on top of the door-posts and joins 


them. Thus, no one could enter the house without | 


passing under and between the blood. ‘‘None of you 
shall go out.” This is given as being the command 
of Moses, but such a prohibitive naturally follows 
from the whole context—the safety was to be within 
—the blood would not protect outside. 

23. “For the Lord will pass, through, ete. 
verses 12-13. “The destroyer.” 
word means is not very clear. The meaning is, the 
agency employed to work destruction. Nothing is 
said in Exodus about an angel—the idea is appar- 
ently taken from Psalm 78:49; II Sam. 24: 15-17; 
I Cor. 10:10. ‘Pass over the door.” Hence the 
word ‘passover;” the Hebrew word, “‘pesech,” and 
the Greek “‘pascha,” have the same meaning. 

24. “This thing for an ordinance—for ever.” 
What “this thing” refers to is ambiguous, but it un- 
doubtedly refers to the passover, not to the sprinkling 
of the blood, for there is no account of the sprinkling 
of the blood being repeated, while the passover feast 
in some form has been observed ever since. 

25. “This service.” This ceremony, which was a 
continually recurring acknowledgment of what the 
Lord had done for their people. 

26, 27. They would be questioned, undoubtedly, 
and it was their place to give an explanation, and at 
the same time acknowledge the goodness and mercy 
of the Lord. 

28. Simple obedience. 

29. “The Lord smote all the first-born in the land 
of Egypt.” The agency is not described. ‘At mid- 
night.” See chapter 11:4. The law of primo- 
geniture prevailed in Egypt. “The captive.” The 
purpose is to state emphatically that no rank was 


See 


R. V. “According to your fam- | 


The | 


_ visited judgment on the Egyptians. 


| modern Jews, at a certain stage of the feast the outer — 


"| them,” 
Exactly what this | 


spared. It must not be imagined “that every person 
died of whatever age who was a first-born, but that 


those who were first-born in their father’s 
house, and as yet undivided from it, died.” 
“Cattle.” A general term; “beasts” would perhaps 


come nearer to the real meaning. See chapter 11: 5. - 
Animals may have been included, because many ani- 
The death 
of these and of household pets would increase the — 
consternation. 

30. A simple, but graphic picture of the horror. 
The concluding verses of the chapter should be read. 

Note-—Henry Clay Trumbull, in his able and 
scholarly work, “The Blood Covenant,” advances 
with great force and plausibility a view of the pass- 
over different from that usually held. He says: 
“Jehovah did not merely spare His people when He 
He covenanted 
anew with them by passing over, or crossing over, the 
blood-stained threshold into their homes, while His 
messenger of death went into the houses of the Lord’s 
enemies and claimed the first-born as belonging to 
Jehovah. In the passover rite, as observed by 


door is opened, an extra cup and chair are arranged 
at the table, in the hope that God’s messenger will 
cross the threshhold, as a weleome guest. This points 
to the meaning of “cross-over,” and not of passing- 
by.” 

Practica, THovucuts. 


1. “Christ our Passover sacrificed for us.” 

2. Some religious service is needful. 

3. “Church-going, the keeping of the Sabbath are 
not religious; but religion hardly lives without 


Christian Endeauar. 
{Communications for this department should be addressed 
to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New York Ave., Washington, D. C.]} 


TOPIC FOR SIXTH MONTH NINTH, 1907. 


HOW TO HELP THOSE YOUNGER THAN 
WE ARE. 
Matt. 18: 1-6. 
Second-day, Sixth mo. 3.—Helping by precept. Prov. 6: 20-22. 
Third-day, Sixth mo. 4.—By example. Proy. 31: 10-31. 
Fourth-day, Sixth mo. 5.—By warning. Mal. 4: 4-6. 
Fifth-day, Sixth mo, 6.—Christ’s youth. Luke 2: 41-52. 
Sixth-day, Sixth mo. 7.—Timothy’s youth. II Tim. 1. 1-6. 
Seventh-day, Sixth mo. 8.—God’s spirit. Joel 2: 27-29. 


The child of a lighthouse keeper had often fol- } 
lowed her father as he went the round of his duties, — 
and by this means became acquainted with his work. 
One night a band of men detained the keeper away 
from the lighthouse, hoping to get plunder from such ~ 
vessels as might be wrecked because of the lack of © 
the warning light; but the little girl was at hand, and 
when night came on and her father did not return, 
she went up and lit the lamps and thwarted the evil 
purposes of the would-be robbers. In all likelihood © 
the father had accepted the companionship of his — 
little daughter with no other thought than the mutual — 
pleasure it afforded, and such an outcome was far 
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beyond his expectations; but who ean bound the 
results of an influence on a child’s life ? 

The home in which youth is spent affects for good 
_ or evil the one into which the young man or woman 
goes to renew the cycle of life. The temper in which 
_ the trials and duties of life are met there, and the use 
made of its privileges and joys vo far to determine 
with what spirit the world shall be faced when the 
home is left. The unconscious training, such as that 


_ the precept and warning given by word of mouth. 


in every relation of life. Acquaintance with younger 
people may be felt to be unprofitable if we are look- 
ing only to forward ourselves by means of influential 
friends; but there is no surer return and no richer 


and a helpful attitude toward those who may light a 
lamp where we can not, but whose teachers we have 
been by faithfulness and true brotherliness. 
Sometimes the difference that makes debt is not 
one of years, but of experience or opportunity. 
Weakness and ignorance ought to be met in the 
spirit of the true gentleman who wrote: “We that 
are strong ought to bear the infirmities of the weak,” 


one into a burden-bearer for others. 

We cry incessantly, “Teach me to pray,” “Teach 
me to watch,” “Teach me to live.” It might be more 
helpful if we cried more frequently and more 
definitely, “Teach me to love.” 


Missionary Department. - 


[Communications for this department should be addressed to 
The Editor, 1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. ] 


EXTRACT FROM LETTER WRITTEN BY 
THOMAS SCATTERGOOD, 
AT ASFURIYEH, 


Third-month 31, 1907. 


_ This hospital is well started on its work of benevo- 
lence, and is now full to its capacity. If T. Wald- 
meier can get suitable furniture he can probably 
accommodate a few more patients. They are now 


accommodation of chronic patients, and think that 
is their next pressing need. T. W. is now an old 
-man, but his abilities are yet good, and if any new 
building is to be done, he is quite able to plan and 
superintend the work. The houses already in use are 
substantial and adapted to the class of patients they 
entertain. We would think them furnished inade- 
quately, but the patients they have do not use furni- 
ture in their houses, and even usually sleep on floors, 
_ or the bare ground, and do not use chairs at all; they 
are all obliged to sleep on simple but comfortable 
_ beds while here, and are employed as much as may 
_ be in useful work in the grounds, grading, gardening, 
helping on the new building, etc., and appear to be 
_ happy and contented, and, when cured, are reluctant 


- 


= 


: ? shee ie : : : 
given the keeper’s daughter, often means more than | in sight are covered at their tops with snow, and we 


: : 4 ine _ shall probably find snow when we get to Ras El 
And what is true in the home is true in its degree | : : S 


and discharge of this duty may transform some weak | 


feeling urgently the need of a building for the 


| insufferable Turk has no sway here. 
_or four years to get a firman to build even a small 


| tically nil. 


to leave the institution. T. W. has so far spent 
£21,000 on land, buildings, water supply (which is 
abundant), and now has the premises in excellent 
order, and the wards are kept clean and comfortable. 
Probably they would not wish to build further for a 
year, as they want to finish the house for the doctor, 
also the meeting-house—both now under way. 


We find the weather cool. In fact, the season is 
about one month later than usual, and the mountains 


Metn and perhaps Brumana, as they are both con- 
siderably higher than this place. We like the situa- 
tion of the hospital very much. It is on a hillside 
considerably above the valley, and a fine view of the 


| city of Beirut and the Mediterr Sea b d 
harvest than that which may be had from kindness | Re. <. ingr CRM eu wii 


is had from the house. The sea is in sight for 
almost 180 degrees of the horizon, and the interven- 


_ ing valley and hills studded with many buildings and 
| farms is very interesting and impressive. 


On the 
extreme right we see the hills near the “Dog River,” 
where formerly was the great high road used by the 
invading armies of Assyrians, Persians, ete., and 


| near which were fought some of the decisive battles 


of ancient times. The great kings who headed these 
armies caused inscriptions to be placed on the rocks 
of the narrow pass, commemorating their presence 
there, most of which are now nearly weathered out, 
but sufficient remains by which antiquarians have 
been able to decipher the names of Nebuchadnezar, 
Sennacherib, Shalmanezer and Rameses II. It gives 
one almost a shock to feel himself in the presence of 
the handiwork of these Scriptural characters. .There 
is also an old Roman bridge and aqueduct in use still, 
of about the date 180 A. D. Beirut is a large city 
and does a large business in wool, silk, wheat, olive 
oil, ete., but is under the curse of the Turkish Gov- 
ernment, than which nothing human can be worse— 
not even Russia. On the contrary, Lebanon, includ- 


' ing the neighborhood of Asfuriyeh (the place of 


birds) is under the Government of Lebanon, and the 
It takes three 


structure anywhere under the rule of the Turk, but 
in Lebanon, there are no restrictions to improve- 
ments, and the condition of the people is much bet- 
ter, taxes are less and lawlessness and espionage prac- 
Tt certainly was wise in T. Waldmeier to 
choose this place for this hospital. The chief indus- 
try of the region is raising silk or sheep, and there 
are numerous factories, some quite large, for reeling 
silk from the cocoons, and much land is devoted to 
raising the mulberry trees. There are also fruit 
trees and palm trees, oranges, lemons, apricots, 
grapes, olives, etc. There are many olive trees on the 
hospital property, also enough fig trees to supply 
their own needs, both of which constitute a valuable 
asset. The ground is very stony, as is the case nearly 
all over Palestine (except some of the fertile plains, 
Esdraelon, Sharon, Jezreel, etc). and is disecourag- 
ing to agriculturists who seek easy farming. At this 
time of year, there is plenty of water, but in sum- 
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mer a great deal of the land is very arid, and requires 
irrigation—often at great expense. 

The people, with few exceptions, are wretchedly 
poor, especially in the Southern part of Palestine, 
and of course beggars and dogs are abundant. The 
beggars, as well as most of the trades people, are said 
to be organized into “unions,” so that one feels less 
keenly the necessity of refusing their importunate 
demands. 


AT PUERTO PADRE. 


We have had about a month of extremely dry 
weather, and for over a week a cool, dry wind is 
blowing. Everything is parched and the air is full of 
dust. “Baster the priest thought to bring down rain 
by external demonstrations. At 5 o’clock A. M. there 
was a procession, in which the image of the risen 
Christ and Mary were carried all over town at the 
sound of music. At five in the evening there was 
another with the image of Mary and Joseph. It was 
dark before it closed, and they carried candles. Five 
days have passed and still no rain. Their gods seem 
to be asleep! 

We attended a wedding in the “Casa Grande.” 
The priest performed the ceremony. In part it was 
like Protestants. He did not use the Bible, but 
quoted from Paul’s words and gave some good, sound 
doctrine and advice. We rather ieee he. did so 
because of our presence. 

The children enjoyed practicing for the LKaster 
song service. We had concert readings from the 
Bible about the resurrection. One of the C. E. girls 
said when we were taking her home after the read- 
ing and some practice, ‘How beautiful is the read- 
ing in I Cor. about the resurrection of believers.” 
Her sister says that she sings and reads from the 
Bible every night. 

The day school is progressing just as well as ever. 
Eighty enrolled. Two or three new students—small 
children—have entered in the last few weeks. ‘Two 
of the large boys, who dropped out of school partly 
because of unsatisfactory conduct came back the 
first of the new year, promising to behave themselves 
and attend regularly. Last term, when all the quar- 
terly examinations were completed, we took the chil- 
dren for a picnic to the country to the old fort on top 
of the hill, then down the hill on the other side. We 
returned in time for supper, as there were too many 
children to try to take enough for all. Most of the 
children took fruit or something to eat. We had a 
very pleasant afternoon. The boys and girls played 
separately. There were so many of them that they 
made a very nice show as they marched out of town. 

The two girls whose tuition is paid by the Chris- 
tian Endeavor of Wilmington Yearly Meeting are 
very good students and passed their examination well. 
Their pictures will be shown at the Yearly Meeting 
©. E. rally next month. Sara Margarino, the one 
who has just lost her mother, will not come any more 
this year, as her father is going to take them to 
Nuevitas to his parents and leave them for a few 
months. 


In Second month, Zenas Martin was here and gave 
the contract out for the walls of the new mission 
building. (As he could not be here all the time.) 
They are now about half done. It is gratifying to 
see them going up. You would all feel proud could 


you see them. May you not slacken your efforts till . 


the whole is completed, including the church. The 
new municipal building, only one square away, was 
begun this week. 


A minister and his wife are needed in this station — 


another year. Whom is the Lord calling to the place? 


Correspondence. 


GREENFIELD, Inp., Fifth-month, 18, 1907. 
To THE Eprror oF THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 


I am enclosing an editorial from the Greenfield Evening 
Star, which shows the impression made on an “outsider.” 
It is the longest editorial which has appeared in this paper 
for some time. Hastily, 


Homer J. Coppock. 
OBSERVATIONS AT THE CONFERENCE. 


The conference of the ministers of Indiana and Western 
Yearly Meetings of Friends, which closed its sessions here 


Third-day evening was peculiar in two respects to an onlooker __ 
more or less used to seeing representative bodies of this © 


church. 

First, in the large preponderance of young men composing 
it, and second, in the remarkable clearness, precision and 
absence of all declamation with which all the subjects were 
presented and discussed. Age has always commanded much 
respect among Friends, and in most of the gatherings for the 
consideration of the weighty affairs of the church which the 
writer has seen, gray-headed and venerable men and women 
have been the leaders. While here and there in the assembly 
just closed could be seen and heard an old and familiar 
face and voice, the large majority were middle-aged and 
young men. This does not mean that the church has at all 
changed in its attitude toward age, but that the Fathers are 
passing and that their work is now on the shoulders of the 
sons. It remains to be seen whether these young men can 
carry the message of the denomination with the dignity and 


| power of the Fathers, and can continue to command and 
| merit the high place in the world the Quaker view of truth © 


has fashioned into character. 

As an indication that the church and its distinctive tenets 
are in safe hands, and that its usefulness and influence are 
not decadent, but only in the lusty vigor of young manhood, 
the deep spiritual tone, the clear and precise presentation of 
the papers and the discussions were all much in evidence. We 
think we never listened to more earnest discussions or were 
present | in a meeting where, what the Friends speak of as 
“power” was more manifest. 

Another feature that struck us as being different from 
some other gatherings we have attended was the little said 
that was purely denominational. While, of course, many 
references were made to doctrines and’ practices of Friends 
in the past, they were only as so much evidence of the truth 
under discussion. A member of any other denomination 
could have attended every session and have felt at home in 
every discussion. ‘This is not by any means always true 
when the leaders of a denomination meet in conference. The 
prevailing idea seemed to us to be ‘ ‘How can we best present 
and safeguard the Truth?” and not “How can we get on as 
a denomination.” 

In these particulars we commend the work of the confer- 
ence just closed, and wish its members and the denomination 
they represent continued and enlarging prosperity. 


To THE Eprror oF THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 


I am engaged in determining the rights of some supposed 
members of the Osage tribe of Indians, and have recently 
learned that, in the early thirties, a friend by the name of 
Henry Havy was agent for the Osages, and that he wrote 
and published a history of the Osage Indians. 
possible that this book might possibly contain some informa- 
tion that would be valuable, but I have not been able to find 
a copy of it. 


I thought it — 


\\ 
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Would you kindly insert an item in your paper, asking that 
anyone that has any information in regard to such a book 
_ write me here. Will purchase the same at a reasonable price, 
_ or return same after it has been examined. As to my identity, 
will say that I was agent at this place for nearly twelve years, 
having been appointed first under the supervision of Friends, 
and was accompanied to Washington by “James Rhoads.” 


Respectfully, 
ee ims 
Pawhuska, O. T. 


St. Louts, Mo., Fifth-month, 18, 1907. 
Eprtor THe AMERICAN FRIEND: 


I wish to call attention to a sentence, on page 312, of the 
Fifth-month 16th issue of THe AMERICAN FRIEND, occurring 
in a discussion of “The Quaker Idea of Music,” as follows: 
“Ruskin declares that he never saw a person ripe for heaven 
who had any interest in art.” 

From my knowledge of Ruskin’s writings, I believe that 
this must be either a misquotation or so separated from its 
context as to convey an entirely unintended idea. The quota- 
tion is so directly in contradiction of the general idea of this 
article that I feel sure it must be a mistake in transcribing, 
but it leaves such an untenable position in an article that 
attempts otherwise to temper the attitude of our society 
between some of the narrower views of the past and some of 
the perhaps too lax practices of the present, that it appeals 
to me as requiring some correction. 

I believe that any lover of true art, and I know there are 
many among our most faithful adherents, will bear me out in 
the statement, that the laws laid down for music in the 
following paragraph of the article on music would apply 
equally as well to our proper attitude to that field of man’s 
efforts,. which has been the exponent of some of the most 
devout Christian ideas of the past. 

“In proportion as a man is uneducated in art and un- 
spiritual in religion, the primitive,” or rather the irrelevant 
and often sensual phases of art, appeal to him. 

“In proportion as a man is educated in art and spiritual in 
religion,” he demands and sees the true and aspiring motives 
which dominate true art. 

Very sincerely, 
Henry WRIcHT. 


[The sentence quoted runs counter to the entire trend of 
Ruskin’s teaching. Ep.] 


Things of Interest Among Ourselues. 


The Academy at Bloomingdale, Ind., is doing good work 
under the care of Prof. William Reagan. 


More visiting ministers have a prospect of attending Oregon 
Yearly Meeting this year than have been in attendance for 
several years. 


Newberg (Ore.) Quarterly Meeting was held the 1oth to 
12th inst. Belle Kenworthy, Salem, was present and rendered 
acceptable service. 


_ S. Adelbert Wood attended Bloomingdale Quarterly Meet- 
ing the 18th inst, and expected to visit the local meeting of the 
quarter before returning to his home in Knightstown, Ind. 


Nathan and Esther Frame attended West Branch Quarterly 
Meeting, held at Ludlow Falls, Ohio, the 18th inst. Their 
services were quite acceptable and appreciated by all. 


By invitation of the Peace and Arbitration Association, Dr. 
Wm. H. Taylor spoke to the students of Cincinnati University, 
on “Hague Day,” on the subject of International Arbitration 
as a Substitute for War.” 


Dr. Elihu Grant, who, with his wife, Almy Chase Grant, 
- was formerly at the head of the Eli and Sybil Jones Mission, 
Ramallah, Palestine, has been appointed an instructor in 
Biblical Literature in Smith College, Northampton, Mass, 


The funeral of John H. Newlin, aged seventy-five years, 
was held Fifth-month 2oth, at Marshall, Ind. A large com- 
pany of friends from neighboring communities attended, 
Berane their appreciation of the deceased brother’s worthy 
ife. 


The meeting at Knightstown, Ind., was greatly refreshed 
on the 4th inst. by the presence of Oscar Moon, the former 
pastor, who is now taking work at Earlham College. He was 


also present on the 12th and preached an inspiring sermon. 
On the 15th, David Tatman gave a comprehensive lecture to 
an appreciative audience in the meeting-house. 


Bloomingdale (Ind.) Quarterly Meeting was held Fifth- 
month, 17th and 18th. All sessions were well attended and 
interesting. S. Adelbert Wood, Knightstown, Ind.; Ralph Cop- 
pock, George Tice, H. John Reagan and Professor Albertson 
were among the visiting Friends. S. A. Wood’s able dis- 
courses and Professor Coppock’s inspiring messages were 
especially appreciated. 

The excellent program in the W. F. M. Conference was 
given by members from Rush Creek Meeting. ‘The address 
before the Bible-school Conference, First-day morning, was 
by De Ella Leonard, and in the evening Ralph Coppock spoke 
in the interests of C. E. 


The Mount Ayrie Quarterly Meeting, held at Chalkmound, 
Rooks County, Kan., the 17th to the roth inst., was favored 
with the presence of R. L. Carter, formerly of Indiana, now 
pastor in Lowell, Kan., and Aaron McKinney, pastor in Glen- 
elder, Kan., and other good workers. ‘Their teaching and 
labor were very helpful. A good attendance marked each 
session. 


The members of the Executive Committee of the Phila- 
delphia Round-table feel a concern to visit some of the smaller 
country meetings, and are planning to do some work on this 
line during the summer. ‘The 26th inst. they attended the 
meeting at Langhorne, N. J. This is only a part of a very 
general movement among Friends in Philadelphia to encourage 
those living in outlying districts, and to become better 
acquainted and come in closer touch with each other. 


Walnut Ridge (Ind.) Quarterly Meeting, just held, 9th-11th 
inst., was a spiritual uplift to all present. Allen Jay, Rich- 
mond, Ind., and George Bragg, Windfall, Ind., gave helpful 
messages. All the representatives responded but two, for 
whose absence reasons were given. Eveline White, Chris- 
tian Endeavor Evangelistic Superintendent, gave a digest of 
the year’s work. Some money was raised for her work. 
J. D. Mills, New Castle, and the ministers of the quarterly 
meeting all attended. Also, many visitors and workers from 
other parts had good service. 


The friends of Pacific College are now engaged in an effort 
to secure an endowment fund of $50,000 by First-month 1, 
1908. ‘The members of the Friends’ church in Newberg and 
the immediate vicinity were first solicited, and subscriptions 
to the amount of $10,000 were secured in a very few days. 
The business men who are not members of Friends church are 
now being asked for help, and they are showing good interest 
in the undertaking. ; 

The work of the college has been disorganized during the 
year to some extent, on account of the sickness of President 
McGrew. Since his resignation, Prof. F. K. Jones has taken 
the management with marked success, and, in the face of the 
unsettled conditions that must necessarily follow from such 
changes during the school year, the students have won more 
first places in athletics, oratory and debate than any other 


college in Oregon. 


The affairs of Penn College have of late presented a most 
interesting and hopeful aspect. On Fifth-month sth, the 
cornerstone of the new gymnasium was laid with appropriate 
exercises. At that time A. F. N. Hambleton, President of the 
Board, aroused great enthusiasm among the students and 
others by announcing that a girl’s dormitory would be built 
this summer. Dr. M. Stalker, Ames, Iowa, gives $15,000; 
Charles Johnson, Oskaloosa, $5,000, and Albert Johnson, 
Lynnville, Iowa, $5,000, for the new dormitory. During the 
past year a gift of $5,000 has been received from Huldah 
Enlow, West Branch, Iowa, and a bequest of about $5,000 
from the late Susan W. Steddom, an alumnus of the college. 

Since the laying of the cornerstone it has been announced 
that the will of the late Olney T’. Meader, Boston, contained 
a bequest of $3,000 as an endowment of the Biblical Depart- 
ment of the college. Excellent work has been done in this 
department during the past year. The interest is good and 
the outlook hopeful. pits . 

Some years ago, when the college was beginning a vigorous 
campaign to increase her endowment, Charles and Albert 
Johnson were the men who started the movement with a 
subscription of $9,000. This was the beginning of a work 
which has been the means of increasing the assets of the 
college by nearly $150,000 in these recent years. During the 
past year the college has pushed steadily forward in the 
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effort to raise another $150,000, and it is but natural that the 
heart of every friend of Penn College should beat quicker at 
the announcement of these gifts, which, with other smaller 
ones, nearly complete the first $50,000 of this amount. 


A communication from Richmond, Ind., to the Indianapolis 
Morning Star, dated the 17th inst., reads as follows: 

“With appropriate exercises, the cornerstone of the Earlham 
Carnegie Library, to be built at a cost of $40,000, was laid 
this afternoon. School adjourned for the exercises, and 
gathered about the foundation of the building was the entire 
student body, whose singing was one of the particularly 
pleasing features. After the invocation by Allen Jay, the fol- 
lowing talks were given: “Faculty,” Prof. D. W. Dennis; 
“Alumni,” Prof. T. A. Mott, superintendent of the Richmond 
schools; “Richmond Business Interests,’ Sharon E. Jones; 
“Students,” Oliver M. Frazer; “Historical Sketch of the Li- 
brary,” Prof. Harlow Lindley, librarian. 

“The cornerstone was laid by Timothy Nicholson, who has 
been a member of the Board of Trustees of Earlham College 
for forty-three years. Inside the cornerstone Mr. Nicholson 
placed the following articles: A copy of the Holy Scriptures, 
a historical sketch of the library, a list of the subscribers to 
the library endowment fund, a poem and a song written for 
the occasion by Prof. William N. Trueblood, copy of the 
college catalogue, copy of the EHarlhamite, the college publi- 
cation; exterior and interior views of the library, an Earl- 
ham souvenir published at the time of the world’s fair, and 
copies of the Richmond newspapers. 

“Tt was announced that the difficulties which have existed 
with the contractors in regard to the workmanship and build- 
ing material had been satisfactorily adjusted, and that the 
library would be hurried to completion.” 


Professor Charles McLean Andrews, who has been head of 
the Department of History at Bryn Mawr College since 1888, 
has resigned to accept a professorship at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. He will be succeeded by Robert Matteson Johnston, 
who has been, since 1904, Lecturer in Modern History at 
Harvard University. His specialty is Modern European 
History, and he has written on special periods in French and 
Italian History. In addition to the ordinary undergraduate 
work, he will offer graduate and post-major courses in 
Historical Method and Criticism, the History of the French 
Revolution, and Modern History. In the Department of 
Political Science, Professor Henry Raymond Mussey, who 
came to Bryn Mawr two years ago from New York Univer- 
sity has resigned to accept a professorship in the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. His place will be taken by Charles 
Clarence Williamson, A.B., of Western Reserve University. 
He will give the ordinary undergraduate courses, a post-major 
course in Public Finance, and a graduate seminary in English 
Economic Theory. Associated with him as Reader in 
Economics and Politics will be Marion Parris, a graduate of 
Bryn Mawr College in to01; graduate student, Bryn Mawr 
College, 1903-05. and Fellow in Economics and _ Politics, 
1905-06. Marion Parris now holds the Bryn Mawr 
European Research Fellowship, and is studying for a year at 
the University of Vienna. Her chief interest is in the relation 
between Economics and Ethics, and she will give a graduate 
course in this subject, and undergraduate courses in Modern 
Economic Theory and Elementary Economics and Politics. 
Professor James H. Leuba, Professor of Psychology and Edu- 
cation and Director of the Psychological Laboratory, has been 
granted leave of absence for one year, which he intends to 
spend in studying abroad, and his lectures will be given during 
the year 1907-08 by Clarence Errol Ferree, A.M. and M.S., 
Ohio Wesleyan University. Grace Maxwell Fernald, Holyoke 
College, now Fellow in Psychology at Chicago University, 
formerly graduate scholar and graduate student, Bryn Mawr 
College, has been appointed Reader in Education and Demon- 
strator in Psychology, and will assist in both departments in 
the coming year. 


DIED. 


. Cox.—At Elmwood, Cal, Third-month 30, 1907, Wesley 
Cox., in his seventy-eighth year. The deceased, with his wife, 
located in Elmwood only a few months ago. The 18th of last 
Tenth-month they had the pleasure of looking back over 
fifty years of married life. 


Cumnincs.—At Newberg, Ore., Fifth-month 5, 10907, 
Thomas B. Cummings, aged fifty-nine years. He was a 
highly-respected citizen, and left evidence that his end was 
peace. — 


Gatres.—At Greenfield, Ind., Fourth month, 30, 1907, Mary 
S. Gates, in her seventy-first year. She was a faithful and 
much loved member of Greenfield Meeting. Her body was 
taken to Le Roy, Iowa, for interment. 


Jounson.—At the home of her nephew, Lindley H. Johnson, 
near Dunreith, Ind., Second month 27, 1907, Susan Johnson, 
aged over ninety years. 


Brown.—At Plattekill, N. Y., Second month 1, 1907, Amos 
Brown, aged seventy-eight years. He was a conscientious 
Friend, spiritual and diligent. Below appear words from his 
pen written when a,youth of twenty years. 


Written by Amos Brown, Plattekill, N. Y., on visiting Green- 
wood Cemetery, 1840. 


Methinks I hear the spirit sigh, 

And why dost thou? Oh! man! 
Exert thy noble powers, to press the earth 
With pillars grand, as though 
*Twould give me. rest? 

Which only are a curtain drawn 

To hide that ray of light, 

Which might perhaps yet brighten up 
Some living soul on earth, 

Who, undeceived, be led to view, 
That virtue, truth and righteousness 
Are happiness alone. 


And that in wealth or poverty, 

Man’s independence is a resting on, 
Confiding like, the mighty arm of truth, 
And that simplicity and humbleness, 
To man point out the way. 


Oh! grant us! 
Meditation deep, that we may view 
Not superficial things alone, 
But that the mind may center down, 
In penetration deep, nor cease, 
Until the rock of ages meets our search, 
Where standing firm, all earth’s 
Domain might rest. 


For THe AMERICAN FRIEND. 


FRUIT IN OLD AGE. 
BY “ALIX. 


When Age has laid its chilling touch’ 
Upon both heart and brain, 

And things we cared for overmuch, 
Will stir no pulse again. 


When false friends have no power to sting, 
And true, no power to bless, 

And life is but a level road 
Through a dark wilderness. 


Where should we turn for comfort then, 
Were not the promise true, 

That whilst we live, there is a work 
That we alone can do? 


Let us be brave, and do that work, 
Though earth may count it vain. 

He, who appoints, will own it, 
And send blessings in its train. 


From common mold the plant is born, 
Whose fragrance fills the air; 

From drearest life, the thought is born 
That lightens our despair. 


Believe that Youth, and Prime, and Age, 
Bear fruit at His command. 

Look up to God, and follow close 
The leading of His hand. 


For, from the sinking pier of life, 
The bridge of Faith may start, 

And it will span the chasm between, 
And rest upon God’s heart. 


THE AMERICAN FRIEND. 
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YEARLY MEETINGS FOR 1907. 


New York Yearly Meeting, in Glens 
| Falls, N. Y., Fifth month 31st. . James 
_ Wood, clerk, Mount Kisco, N. Y. 
New England Yearly Meeting, in 
Portland, Me., Sixth month 21st. John 
Ellwood Paige, clerk, 50 Chatham 
petreet, Lynn, Mass. 


_ California Yearly Meeting, in Whit- 


Mier, Cal., Sixth month toth.’ © John 
-Chawner, clerk, 765 Summit Avenue, 
' Pasadena, Cal. 

_ Canada Yearly Meeting, in New- 
market, Ont., Sixth month 28th. Wil- 
liam MHarris, clerk, Rockwood, Ont., 
Canada. 

_ Oregon Yearly Meeting, in New- 
berg, Ore., Seventh month 16th. H. 
- Edwin McGrew, clerk, Newberg, Ore. 

' North Carolina Yearly Meeting, at 
| Guilford College, N. C., Eighth month 
7th. L. Lyndon Hobbs, clerk, Guilford 
‘College, N. C. 

Wilmington Yearly Meeting, in Wil- 

mington, Ohio, Eighth month 15th. 
Jonathan B. Wright, clerk, Harveys- 
burg, Ohio. 
_ Ohio Yearly Meeting, in Mt. Pleas- 
-ant, Ohio, Eighth month 20th. Edward 
Mott, clerk, 3207 Cedar Avenue, S. E., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Iowa Yearly Meeting, in Oskaloosa, 
Iowa, Eighth month 27th. Stephen M. 
Hadley, clerk, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

_ Western Yearly Meeting, in Plainfield, 
‘Ind. Ninth month 13th. Thomas C. 
Brown, clerk, Plainfield, Ind. 

' Indiana Yearly Meeting, in Rich- 
“mond, Ind., Ninth month 25th. Timothy 
Nicholson, clerk, Richmond, Ind. 

___ Kansas Yearly Meeting, in Wichita, 
-Kan., Tenth month 4th. Edmund Stan- 
“ley, clerk, Wichita, Kan. 

. The Five Years’ Meeting will be held 
at Richmond, Ind., Tenth month 15, 


ff 


N DOCTOR TALKS OF FOOD. 
ij PRESIDEN? OF BOARD OF HEALTH. 


_ “What shall I eat?” is the daily in- 
quiry the physician is met with. I do 
“not hesitate to say that in my judgment, 
‘a large percentage of disease is caused 
by poorly selected and improperly pre- 
“pared food. My personal experience 
‘with the fully-cooked food, known as 
“Grape-Nuts, enables me to speak freely 
‘of its merits. 

_ “From overwork, I suffered several 
| years with malnutrition, palpitation of 
the heart, and loss of sleep. Last sum- 
‘mer I was led to experiment personally 


“with the new food, which I used in con- | 
Ua shore with good, rich cow’s milk. In 


“a short time after I commenced its use, 
the disagreeable symptoms disappeared, 
“my heart’s action became steady and 
‘normal, the functions of the stomach 
were properly carried out and I again 
slept as soundly and as well as in my 
“youth. 

: “T look upon Grape-Nuts as a perfect 
food, and no one can gainsay but that 
it has a most prominent place in a 
‘rational scientific system of feeding. 
Anyone who uses this food will soon be 
convinced of the soundness of the prin- 
ciple upon which it is manwfactured, 
and may thereby know the facts as to 
its trie worth.” Read “The Road to 
Wellville,’ in packages. “There’s a 
eason.” 


1907; Edmund Stanley, clerk, Wichita, 
Kan.; R. Esther Smith, assistant clerk, 
Puerto Barrios, Guatemala; Miles 
White, Jr., Treasurer, Baltimore, Md. 

Baltimore Yearly Meeting, in Balti- 
more, Md., Eleventh month 8th. Allen 
C. Thomas, clerk, Haverford, Pa.; Anna 
King Carey, clerk, 838 Park Avenue, 
Baltimore, Md. 


THE TEACHING OF GOOD 
MANNERS. 


“Can charming manners be taught?” 
Most mothers hold, consciously or un- 
consciously, one of two theories about 
the acquirement of mannérs by their 
children. 

One mother says, “Manners are only 
the outward sign of the inner nature. 
If my daughter has a kind heart and 
a well-trained mind she will behave in 
a gentle, charming fashion. I will teach 


| her compassion, respect for age, unselfish 


zeal for helping with the world’s work. 
Her manners will take care of them- 
selves.” 

Another mother says, “My girls will 
never get on without conventional man- 
ners. They shall be taught from baby- 
hood to emulate the speech and bearing 
of ladies. They shall be instructed in 
the proper behavior for every occasion.” 

Neither method produces altogether 
satisfactory results. 

Unselfishness is truly the foundation 
of good manners, but not the super- 
structure. Many conventional restric- 
tions have grown about social relations. 
Some can be explained by the demand of 
kindness and some cannot. Could a 
child infer from his desire to help others 
that he should not eat with his knife? 
Many offenses against good taste inter- 
fere in some way with the rights of 
others, but many others do not. 


Still, no set of rules to produce a | 


polished lady will achieve a result fit 
for the strain of life. The woman of 
perfect manners must reénforce her un- 
selfishness by social rules, and con- 
ventionality must be vitalized by the 
warm desire for others’ pleasure. The 
best of life never “comes naturally,” 
whether in manners or morals. 

The secret of charming manners is the 
desire for them. When the mother wishes 
them for her daughter as much as she 
wishes the other goods of the world, her 
daughter will have them. 


TO KNOW ALL IS TO FORGIVE 
ALL. 


If I knew ‘you and you knew me, 

If both of us could clearly see, 
And with an inner sight divine 
The meaning of your heart and mine, 

I’m sure that we would differ less 

And clasp our hands in friendliness; 
Our thoughts would pleasantly agree 
If I knew you and you knew me. 


If I knew you and you knew me, 

As each one knows his own self, we 
Could look each other in the face 
And see therein a truer grace. 

Life has so many hidden woes, 

So many thorns for every rose. 

The “why” of things our hearts woula 
see, 
If I knew you and you knew me. 


Nixon Waterman. 


ROYAL 


Baking Powder 
Absolutely Pure 


A wholesome cream of tartar 
baking powder. Makes the 
lightest, best flavored biscuit, 
hot-breads, cake and pastry. 


Alum and alum-phosphate 
haking powders are ine 
jurious. Do not use them. 
When buying baking pow-= 
der he sure the label 
specifies cream of tartar. 


Let us not despise just common things, 
For there’s a truth there’s no dodging, 
The bird that soars on prouder wings 
Comes down to earth for board and 

lodging. 
Nixon Waterman. 


“Your Honor,” said the arrested 
chauffeur, “I tried to warn the man, but 
the horn would not work.” 

“Then why did you not slacken speed 
rather than run him down?” 

A light then seemed to dawn upon the 
priscner. 

“Humph!” he said, “that’s one on me. 
IT never thought of that.” 


SUBSCRIBERS’. WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers or 
‘The American Friend” to this column. It will be 
found useful for almost everyone who wishes to adver 
tise. The cost is 5c. perline eachinsertion. Noadver- 
tisement is accepted for less than 25c. Cash with order, 


WANTED—By a young woman, Friend, and 


| graduate of college, a position to teach in a 


Friends School, high school work preferred. 
Address, 26 Seaton Place, Washington, D. C. 


TOURISTS OR SUMMER GUESTS visiting 
Boston accommodated at exclusive suburban 
family boarding house. Large grounds, shade 
trees, piazzas, cuisine unexcelled. Accessible to 
beaches. For particulars address, Hiram Y. 
GouLp, 20 Montrose Street, Roxbury, Mass. 


STENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices moderate 


MARY M. KITE 


02 Lippincott Building. 12th and Filbert Sts., Phlte. 


Bell, Walnut 52-10 


Telephones : Keystone Race 70-09 


William S, 
Yarnail 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. 15th Street Philadelphia 
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GOOD PRINTING 


OUR next order for 
printing, if placed 
with The Biddle 
Press will be done 
promptly, in the best manner 
possible, and at a reasonable 
price. Weare always glad to 
advise with our customers, to 
aid them with suggestions and 
to give any help in our power. 


Samples will be shown, when | 


requested, by mail if at a dis- 
tance, or if nearby a repre- 
sentative will call. Our plant 
is equipped to handle the 
largest as well as the smaller 
orders. Everything is welcome 
here. 


THE BIDDLE PRESS 


1010 CHERRY ST., PHILADELPHIA 
Edw. T. Biddle, Pres. T. L. Engle, Sec. 


RGGI Tp aPeRiG hs 


JOSEPH G. FOGG 
Undertakerand Embalmer 


S. W. Cor. Sixteenth and Race Sts. 
Phone, Spruce 44-38-A. 
Suburban orders promptly attended to. 


S. F, BALDERSTON’S SON 
Wall Paper and 


Decorations 
Window Shades Made to Order 


902 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia 


CHAIRS Rushed 


Flats, Open Woven 

Woven Cane and Rushes con- 

stantly on 84> at the Old Stand. 

Wecan work genuine orimitation 

pac ntoechainseats: Established 
8° GEO. W. BRENN 

1308 N. Marshall St., Philadelphia 
Keystone Phone, Pa1k 52-78 D 


ith, 


eral} 


il 


When in want of a first-class 


Half-tone or Line Engraving 
GO TO 
COMMERCIAL PHOTO-ENGRAVING CO. 
N. W. Cor. 10th and Arch Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


AND RE.- | 
RUSHED | 


Chair Cane,Rattan,Reeds,Splints, | 
Cane, Close | 


| light and dark madras; 


The Provident Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. Gfiice, 409 CHESTNUT STREET 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging to the Stockholders 
Insurance contingent fand, additional ne peserys: rxclading 


capital stock 


Incorporated Third oh 22, 1865, Charter Porpetual 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES 
MONEY ON DEPOSIT, returnable on demand, for 
which Interest is allowed. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS. 


OFFICERS 


ASA S. WING, President 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 

JOS. ASHBROOK, V.-Pres. and Mgr. Ins. Dept. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 


DIRECTORS 


JAMES V. WATSON 
WM. LONGSTRETH 
THOS. SCATTERGOOD 
ROBERT M. JANNEY 
MARRIOTT O. MORRIS 


SAMUEL R,. SHIPLEY 
T, WISTAR BROWN 
RICHARD WOOD 
OHAS. HARTSHORNE 
ASA S. WING 


The cost of inserting a one-inch ad- 
vertisement in ‘‘The American Friend”’ 
is only $12.74 for three months, $21.84 
for six months, or $36.40 for a year, 
inserted every week. Correspondence 


| with advertisers is solicited. 


THE AMERICAN FRIEND, 
1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Men’s Shirts 


@Philadelphia’s greatest Shirt business 
requires the largest stock and the widest 


| variety. And the business is great because 
| values are best : 
PHILADELPHIA | 


At 50c—White, with plaited bosom ; 
fancy percale. 
Negligee Shirts. 


At 75c—Madras, in plain blue and a 
variety of fancy patterns. 


83c, worth $1.00— Percale Shirts, 
with plaited bosom ; also of white muslin, 
with cambric bosom. 


$1.00, worth $1.25 — Plain blue 


madras, with plaited bosom. 


At $1.50—An almost unlimited assort- 
ment of Negligee Shirts—our own and the 
famous Manhattan. 


$2.00 and $2.50—Marhattan Shirts, 


negligee or white plaited-bosom. 


TENNIS SHIRTS—of white flannel— 
$3.00. Of faney flannel—$2.00, $2.50 and 


| $3.75. 


PAJAMAS—For summer wear; with 
military collar-band or smplice neck— 
$1.00, $1.25, $1.50, $2.00, $2.50, $3.00 a 
suit. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER. 


ASSETS, $75 ,429,478.34 
By ae 5,037,440.73 


7,505,533.56 


And is empowered by law to act as EXECUTOR, — 
ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, AS- | 
SIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ete. | 


BOXES $5 AND UPWARDS. 


DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary \ 
J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Asst. Trust Officer 
SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 
0. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 


FRANK H. TAYLOR 
JOSEPH B. eA te Jr. 
JOHN B. MORGA 1 & 
FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGR | 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK 1. 


FINANCIAL. 
Our Customers | 


3 5 Y E A R Have Tested 


lowa Farm Mortgages without a loss 


List issued monthly. Will mail to any address 
Home office established 1871. f 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, lowa Falls, IOWA | 


(Incorporated Capital $250,000) 


310 Hartford Building, Chicago 
501 JohnHancock Building, Boston 


Freedom Friends’ Colony 
FREEDOM, OKLAHOMA 


RIENDS desiring cheap homes in the great | 
F sunny southwest can secure excellent farm | 
bargains in the beautiful Preedom Valley 
thirty miles northwest of Alva, Oklahoma, on | 
the proposed Oklahoma and Western Railroad. 


Prices advancing rapidly— Friends ccs ! 
now being organized and Academy propose 


Write us when you will arrive in Alva and | 
we will meet you at the train. | ‘ 


For further particulars address 
ANNIS & BAXTER, Freedom, Okla. 


References: Professors J. K. Jenkins and H. 
C. Fellow, Alva, Oklahoma. 


ARTHUR E. JONES FRED. JOHNSON 


THE ARTESIAN LAND CO. 
FOWLER 


Meade County = = Kansas 


Located in the Artesian Valley. Fowler has 
the best of climate, good schools and a Friends’ | 
Academy. The Artesian water lies at depths | 
ranging from 65 to 4oo feet, being in four strata, 
and is the best in quality. Lands at from $5.00 ’ 
per acre up: Write us for list and descriptive 
matter. 


Better than any 80c. Bon Bons 
Ackers popular 60c. Swiss Bon Bons 


ake $: EARLHAM COLLEGE LIBRARY> 
BAN | am” RICHMOND» 


LIBRARY, € IND- 


erican Jfriend 
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Publisher's Departuent. 


THE AMERICAN FRIEND is published weekly by the 


American Friend Publishing Company, | 
1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


RUFUS M,. JONES, Editorial Contributor. 
HERMAN NEWMAN, Editor. 


The Directors of the Company are 
JAMES Woop, President. 
Davin ScuLtt, ALLEN Jay, ALLEN C, THOMAS 
Peres W. RarpaBauey, Isaac SHARPLESS, 
Rurus M. Jongs. 


Subscription Price. 


Payable in advance............ soeeeeee BL.50 per annum, 
Bin ple CO ses artiss.ctecosc-.0..sevvasessceesess Five Cents each, 


Checks, Money Orders and Postal Notes should 
be drawn to the order of Tur AMERICAN FRIEND. 

Advertising rates will be seat on request. 

Headley Bros, 14 Bishopsgate Street, Without, 
London, Agents for Great Britain and Ireland. 


Events and Conunents. 


Ida Saxton McKinley, widow of the 
martyred President, died Fifth month 
26th, at her home, in Canton, Ohio. 
President Roosevelt, and a number of 
other distinguished men, attended the 
funeral services. 


Prof. Leydon, a German scientist, be- 
lieves he has discovered a permanent 
remedy for cancer. He has performed 
a number of experiments with trypsin, 
and states in a recent article in the Ber= 
lin Medical Journal that, contrary to all 
other known applications to cancer 
which have been successful in checking 


CHILDREN SHOWED IT. 
EFFECT OF THEIR WARM DRINK IN THE 
MORNING. 


“A year ago I was a wreck from 
coffee drinking and was on the point of | 
giving up my position in the school- | 
room because of nervousness. | 

“T was telling a friend about it and 
she said, ‘We drink nothing at meal time | 
but Postum Food Coffee, and it is such | 
a comfort to have something we can en- | 
joy drinking with the children,’ | 

“I was astonished that she would | 
allow the children to drink any kind of 
coffee, but she said Postum was the 
most healthful drink in the world for | 
children as well as for older ones, and 
that the condition of both the children 
and adults showed that to be a fact. 

“My first trial was a failure. The 
cook boiled it four or five minutes and it 
tasted so flat that I was in despair, but 
determined to give it one more trial. 
This time we followed the directions and 
boiled it fifteen minutes after the boil- | 
ing began. It was a decided success and 
I was completely won by its rich delici- 
ous flavor. In a short time I noticed a 
decided improvement in my condition 
and kept growing better and_ better 
month after month, until now I am per- 
fectly healthy, and do my work in the 
school-room with ease and pleasure. I 
would not return to the nerve-destroy- 
ing regular coffee for any money.” 

ahere’s a Reason.” Read the famous 
little “Health Classic,” “The Road to 
Wellville,” in packages. 


‘Richard S. Dewees, 


Walter H. Lippincott, 


LOGAN TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


will occupy its own property 


OFFICERS 


o wland Comly, 
President - 
Hugh Mcllvain, 
rst Vice-Pres. 


2d Vice-Pres. 
Capital, $500,000 


3d Vice-Pres. 


William Bradway. 
Trust Officer, 
Treas. and Sec’y. 


No. 1431 CHESTNUT STREET 
MAY 1, 1907 


A cordial invitation is extended to its patrons 
and friends to inspect the facilities 
offered for the transaction of 
Trust Company business 


JOSEPH T. BUNTING, 
of Hannis, Williams & Bunting, Solicitor 


DIRECTORS 


J. Gibson MclIlvain 
David L. Lukens 
Richard S. Dewees 
Joseph E. Haines 
Charles M. Biddle 
Frank H. Wood 
Hugh Mcllyain 
Walter H. Lippincott 
Charles A. Longstreth 
Edmund Webster 
Charles Major 

K. Lawrence Fell 
Rowland Comly 
William Bradway 
George M. Bunting 


Surplus,$125,000 


JOSEPH G. FOGG 
Undertakerand Embalmer 


S. W. Cor. Sixteenth and Race Sts. 


Phone, Spruce 44-38-A. PHILADELPHIA 
Suburban orders promptly attended to. 


THE TWIN BEACH INN AND FARM, PRU- 
DENCE& ISLAND, R. I.—In Narragansett, Bay. 
Bathing, sailing. Table supplied fromiarm and 
shore. Rates, $7 per week and upward. Send 
forcircular. Davip Burrum & Sons. 


the disturbance, it destroys the disease 
without a reaction with increased 
growth. 


The wealth of this nation, according 
to the latest statistics, is $1,310 per 
capita, as compared with $307 in 1850. 
The savings bank deposits have reached 
$3,250,000,000, distributed through 8,027,- 
192 accounts. 

At the close of the last fiscal year the 
United States was carrying 985,971 per- 
sons on its pension roll, of whom 761,483 
were classed as invalids, while the others 
were widows and other dependents of 
soldiers. The amount paid by the 
United States Government in the form 


of pensions, on account of military and. 


naval service in various wars from the 
formation of the Union to the close of 
the last fiscal year, was $3,450,860,31T. 
Of this amount all but $200,000,000 was 
charged to the War of the Rebellion. 
Revolutionary pensions had consumed 
about $70,000,000; the War of 1812, $4;,- 


| 000,000; the War with Mexico, $38,000,- 


000; the War with Spain, $15,000,000; 
Indian Wars, $8,000,000, 


The public utilities bill of New York 
is so far in advance of any existing 
State law for corporation control that 


| the hesitation of the Legislators is some- 


what excusable. It has many features 


| similar to those giving distinction to the 


railway rate bill passed by the last 
Congress, but goes even farther. All 
public service corporations, except tele- 
phone and telegraph companies, come 
under its provisions. The State is 
divided into districts, of which Greater 
New York constitutes one. For each 


| there are to be five commissioners, serv- 


ing five years, and receiving an annual 
salary of $15,000. ‘These officials are 
appointed and may be removed by the 
Governor. Besides regulating charges 
and having power to enforce proper ser- 
vice, the commission has supervision of 
the issuance of stocks and bonds, and 
none are valid without its approval. It 


(Continued on page 367.) 
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SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers ot 
‘The American Friend” to this column. It will be 
found useful for almost everyone who wishes to adver- 
tise. The cost is 5c. perline eachinsertion. No adver- 
tisement is accepted for less than 25c. Cash with order, 


WANTED—By a young woman, Friend, and | 
graduate of college, a position to teach in a 
Friends School, high school work preferred. 
Address, 26 Seaton Place, Washington, D. C. 


TOURISTS OR SUMMER GUESTS visiting 
Boston aczommodated at exclusive suburban 
family boarding house. Large grounds, shade 
trees, piazzas, cuisine unexcelled. Accessible to 
beaches. For particulars address, Higam V. 
GOULD, 20 Montrose Street, Roxbury, Mass. 


FOR RENT—A well furnished house with bath, 
steam heat, 14 rooms. to let for the summer. 
Address, Mrs. GrorGE G. KEELER, Ellen Ville, 
Ulster Co., New York, 


A HAIR RESTORER. 


Guest (on whose bald head the waiter 
has spilt some sauce)—“Do you think 
that will do it any good?”—Ulk. 


WASHABLE 


SHIRT WAISTS 


Hundreds of styles. 
popular : ‘ 
$1.00—White Persian Lawn Waists; 
open in back ; wide panel of embroidery 
down front, yoke of small tucks; three- 

quarter sleeves. 


$1.00 —Pretty, practical Shirt Waists of 
striped lawns—dainty colored stripes on 
white ground. Something new. 


$1.25—White Lawn Waists in strict 
shirt-waist style ; side-plaited yoke, tucked 
cuffs, pearl buttous. Good quality and 
good taste. 

$1.50—White Lawn Waists; yoke of 
small tucks with rows of dainty embroidery 
to waist-line ; long or short sleeves ; collar 
and cuffs tucked and lace-edged. 


$2.00—The Vassar Waist, of white Per - 
sian lawn; open in back, finely tucked 
yoke; soft lay-down collar of tucking, lace- 
edged ; three-quarter sleeves, lace-trimmed 
cuffs. 

Special at 75c—Shirt Waists of striped 
madras, excellent quality ; tucked style. 
If you want a thoroughly good, serviceable — 
Waist, see these. 


_ STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER. 


Some especially 


American Friends, but she was 


‘conquerable faith in Christ’s power to save. 


The American Friend 


“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 


PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 6, 1907. 


A WOMAN OF GREAT FAITH. 
With a deep sense of sorrow, we have just heard, 
by cable, of the death of Emma Cadbury, widow 
of Richard Cadbury, Birmingham. 
way from China to Vancouver, completing a journey 
round the globe, and passed to the life beyond dur- 
ing the ocean voyage across the Pacific. 
been spending the winter in southern China, where 
one of her daughters is engaged with her husband in 
missionary work, in one of the dangerous and troub- 
lous sections of the Chinese Empire. While here, 
her son-in-law, Charles Alexander, the fellow-laborer 
with Dr. Torrey, was thrown from a horse, and for a 
time lay unconscious with his life despaired of. He 
however recovered, and, in company with his wife, 
had reached America a short time before the ex- 
pected arrival of Emma Cadbury. Her sudden 
death, far from home, impressively recalls the death 
of her husband, in 1899, in Jerusalem, whither he 
had gone with his family for a visit through the 
Holy Land. Now the two sundered lives are re- 
united in a new and holier Jerusalem. 
Emma Cadbury was not well known among 
a woman who 
belonged, even while living, in the order of the 
saints. She was a quiet, unobtrusive and undemon- 
strative person, who never let her left hand know 
what her right hand was doing, but she was con- 
tinually reflecting as from a mirror the glory of the 
Lord, and she used her abundant means in a multi- 
tude of ways to enlarge the sphere of light and to 
push back the skirts of darkness. J have never per- 
sonally known anybody who exhibited a more un- 
She 


hever gave anybody up. She went on loving and 


helping wretched, hopeless sinners after everybody 


else had lost faith in them, and long after they had 


é 
‘ 


2. 


lost faith in themselves. I shall never forget hear- 
ing her read a letter from one of the worst “cases” 
in her experience. It was a woman who had been 
“rescued” and dragged from sin again and again. 
She had brought her in a drunken condition to her 
own home and kept her until she was once again a 
woman. She had watched her like a mother and 
had followed her through many crooked and devious 


4 


| was hopeless. 


She was on her | 


She had | 


paths. On this particular morning the woman wrote 
to say that there was no use trying any longer. She 
She was now ready to throw over her 
She 
said, “I don’t want you ever to try again to make 
me follow Christ.” It was the most pitiful and dis- 
couraging letter that I ever heard read. 

When it was finished, I asked this brave, quiet 
woman what she was going to do with a case like 
that. 
working, because I know she can be saved,” was the 


Christian faith and give up trying altogether. 


“T am going to keep right on praying and 
noble answer. There is one thing certain, if that 
woman finally ends as a wreck it will not be through 
any negligence or lack of faith on the part of this 
servant of the Master, who literally went after the 
prodigal, until seventy times seven, undismayed. 
Others will tell of other beautiful aspects in the life 
of this dear Friend—her faith in the redemptive 
power of love has made an undying impression on 
me, and that is the trait uppermost in 
I meditate the 


departure. 


my thought as 
news of her 


Do ea 


in sadness over 


FIGHTING FIRE WITH. FIRE: 


The recent enactment of a two-cent maximum rate 
law in one of our States, and the hasty withdrawal of 
commutation privileges for suburbanites, create a 
situation which is not without general interest and 
moral significance. Within a radius of 30 miles of 
our great cities hundreds of small villages afford 
wholesome and convenient homes for those who labor 
in the cramped and crowded city. Pure air and sun- 
shine are more plentiful in these hamlets, and the 
noise and smoke of the city are absent. Electric and 
eable cars have made it convenient to live in remote 
and more favorable parts of the city, but beyond the 
city limits there is a wide circle where railroads are 
almost the only means of conveyance. Thousands of 


| business and professional men, known as “subur- 


banites,” ride to and from their work six days in the 
week, and hundreds of local trains are necessary to 
accommodate them. The business is considerable 
and constant, and the railroads can easily afford to 
make favorable rates—generally known as commuta- 


tion privileges. All this, so far as we are able to 
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discern, has been highly beneficial to all concerned | . EDITORIAL NOTES. 
with little or no injury to others. 


[Sixth month 


A very happy event recently transpired at the 
Now this railroad, which is the sole means of Moses Brown School, in Providence, R. I. It was 
daily travel for thousands of suburbanites, increased | 


_ the presentation to the school of a life-sized portrait 
its rate for this class alone because the representatives | of Augustine Jones, painted by the Quaker artist, 
of the people of the whole State enacted a two-cent | Perey Bigland, London. Augustine Jones was for 
maximum rate law, and thousands of innocent people | twenty-five years—from 1879 to 1904—>principal of | 
are made to suffer. This is not the time nor place | the school, then known as “Friends’ School.” The _ 
to discuss the merits or demerits of the new law, but portrait was presented by the surviving members of 
the hasty action of this railroad in adjusting its | the class of 1881 as a tribute of love to their old | 
rates in such a way that great numbers of our people | principal, and it will hang, where it was unveiled, in” 
are made to suffer, for the sole purpose of bringing | the public hall of the school, among the many art — 
the new law into disfavor, savors of revenge. And | treasures of the institution. The artist was very 9 
the mass meetings of suburbanites with their loud suecessful in his work and has produced, with rare 
talk of boycotting are primitive to say the least. artistic insight and touch, a lifelike portrait. On 
We do not use the word unchristian in connection | the occasion of the presentation many words were _ 
with this railroad company, because we are not ac- spoken of hearty appreciation for the service and 
customed to associate such terms with corporations ; inspiration of the man who gave himself unstintedly ‘ 
but many people with the name of Christian, and | to the school during a quarter of a century, and the — 
many organizations made up of those supposed to be | statement was made, that no one, since Moses 
dominated by the Master’s spirit, are not in a safe Brown, the famous founder, had so completely and 
position to throw stones. Not long ago we heard a permanently builded his life into the institution, to | 
temperance lecturer advocating the social ostracism go no more out, as the man whose portrait was then _ 
and business boycott of a neighbor who refused to being presented. 
sign a remonstrance to a saloon license, and his | 


remarks called forth hearty “Amens.”’ Nor is this an By the publication of The First Publishers of 
isolated case. Others might be cited from nearly any | Truth, as a supplement to the Journal of Friends’ 
situation where the conflict is sharp and the feeling | Historical Society, Norman Penney has rendered a 
intense. We can easily see how good motives may | notable service to the entire Society of Friends, the — 
lead people to companion with others than those who _ world over. It is a collection of the early records of | 
refuse to sign saloon remonstrances, and to do busi- _the introduction and spread of Quakerism into the — 
ness with those of their own kind, but when such | counties of England and Wales. The manuscript 
companionship and such business relations are de-_ documents, from which this great historical volume 
cided with a view of making the guilty party suffer 
for his offence, or of forcing him to conform to their 
ideals regardless of his personal convictions, then the 


Fie 


is made, were written up under the care of local | 
meetings throughout England by request of London — 
Yearly Meeting. The concern for the preparation of — 
spirit is decidedly unchristian. these documents arose first in 1676, and efforts of the tl 
Tt might be well for us to remember that a man yearly meeting to secure them from the counties con- — 
who is compelled to obey the will of others through | tinued until 1720. The documents have lain prac- 
fear of pain, or loss, is not reformed. He may con- | tically unused ever since. Now they are available } 
form, but he is not converted. Tt is the duty of every | to every person who is interested in the rise and . 
- 

| 


right cause to win the approval of men, rather than spread of Quakerism, and they are among our most 
force its precepts upon them. As Christian commu- precious material for constructing the early history. 
nities, we should be very careful indeed how we They came out first in five instalments and are now 

attempt to enforce our standards. Coercion is a | issued in book form. Thomas Hodgkin has written 
limited function of the State, which—when used— | a valuable introduction to the volume, and William 


should be exercised with care; but for smaller groups, | Charles Braithwaite has contributed a very illumin- 
such as a local union, a corporation, or a church, it 


is a form of mob-rule which should be discouraged. 


ating appendix article on “The Penal Laws Affecting 
Early Friends in England.” 

The five numbers in magazine form, including 
introduction and appendix, can be secured from Her- 
man Newman, 1010 Arch Street, for $3.75 and 
postage. 


Twelve new tablets were unveiled in the Hall of Fame, at 
New York University, on the 30th of Fifth month. Among 
them was one to John Greenleaf Whittier, poet. Benjamin F. 
Trueblood delivered the address at the unveiling of the 
Whittier tablet. 
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THE CHRISTIAN’S TREASURES. 
BY THEODORE L. CUYLER. 


- The constant question in the haunts of business 
+} men is, Where shall | find a safe investment? Our 
Divine Master anticipated all such questions when 
} He said, “Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon 
j earth, where moth and rust corrupt, and where 
thieves break through and steal: but lay up for 
yourselves treasures in Heaven.” 

+ Paul was probably accounted a poor man at 
} Corinth, for he earned his daily bread with a tent- 
) maker’s needle. But in God’s sight he was a mil- 
} lionaire. He could say: ‘I know whom I have be- 
‘lieved, and . . that he is able to keep that 
which I have committed unto him against that day.” 
The great apostle had made Jesus Christ his trustee. 
He had put his affections, his soul, and his everlast- 
ing hopes, into his Saviour’s hands; and when he 
| reached heaven he knew that he would find the great 
‘| deposit safe. He had laid up nothing that moths 
| could consume or rascals steal. His investments were 
in real estate that never depreciates, and the Son of 
| God had charge of it. So may every true Christian 
—whether in a brown-stone mansion or in an attic— 
congratulate himself that what is precious to him is 
in the keeping of his Saviour. 

_ The grand old tent-maker had other treasures laid 
up on high also; all the glorious spiritual results of 
his life were there. Brother and sister in Christ, so 
are yours and mine, however humble. And whatever 
| we give up for our Master’s sake increases our heav- 
-enly treasures. The profits which we might make 
and which we sacrifice in order to keep a clean con- 
science, add to our wealth, for they make us “rich 
‘toward God.” Hoarding money, stealing time from 
prayer and Bible reading nursing popularity, all 
are wretchedly impoverishing. Giving up for Christ 
is an enriching process. Whatever we lay down here 
in order to please and honor our Master will be laid 
up to our account yonder. 

Our God is a faithful trustee; he keeps his books 
of remembrance. He will reward every one accord- 
ing as his works shall be. Two talents will pay a 
grand dividend; yes, and even one talent will sparkle 
when some humble mission school-teacher presents 
her class on the last great day and says, “Here am I, 
‘Lord, and these children I brought to Thee!’ When 
we speak of salvation as by grace and not “of works,” 
‘we must not forget that other truth, that God will 
judge us all according to our works. They will be 
‘laid up there. If the selfish sinner’s “wages” are 
‘paid in hell, a Christian’s wages are paid in heavens 
Compound interest will make some of Christ’s ser- 
vants magnificent millionaires. All that Paul gave 
up of worldly pelf and fame and ease and emolu- 


¥ sults he this life of self-sacrifice for Jeane have been 
going on accumulating every day for eighteen cen- 
“turies, and who can tell what they will amount to 
when judgment morning breaks ? 


‘ment, will stand to his credit up there; and the re- | 


| 
| 
| 
1] 


Peoples. sometimes speak in a pitying tone of 
‘poor ministers with small salaries.” Wait until 
the treasure chests are opened up yonder, and see 
if any one will eall that hard- working our -winner 
poor. John Bunyan when in jail comforted himself 
with the thought that he had “rich lordships” in those 
souls whom he led to Jesus. What a Creesus the old 
tinker of Bedford will be when he comes into full 
possession of his inheritance! 

Benjamin Chidlaw in the hard struggles his 
bovhood sewed the skins of trapped animals into 
mittens in order to earn a few shillings; that log 
cabin experience fitted him for his great work as a 
pioneer of Western Sunday-schools. I should not 
wonder if troops of children will salute him up in 
the Father’s house. 

To John Eliot, the converted Indian will be a star 
in his crown. Judson must have already met his 
“treasures” brought home from the mission field 
Burmah. I have been reading the letter of our young 
American brother, R. P. Wilder, announcing the con- 
version of a Brahman in India; his soul was filled 
with joy; for such a convert may make a breach in 
the wall of heathenism through which others will 
pour in. Who says that investments in foreign mis- 
sions do not “pay” ? 

The simple fact is that the only investments that 
do pay interest through all eternity are those which 
are made for the cause of Christ and in his service. 
The gains are very steady up there. Poor city mis- 
sionaries and frontier preachers and Salvation Army 
soldiers and godly needle-women have their savings 
banks in God’s right hand. Those banks never 
break. The only change for heavenly treasures is 


their enlargement. There is no corruption from 
within, and no consumption from without. The 
moth never gnaws there, and the burglar never 


breaks in to steal. 

It is impossible to compute what treasures every 
faithful, self-denying Christian may be storing 
away for his or her long life in glory. God keeps 
his reeord on high, and each good deed of love, each 
act of self-denial, each surrender of pride or worldly 
ambition for Jesus’ sake, will find sure remem- 
brance there. ‘Follow Me, and thou shalt have 
treasure in heaven,” says the Master. My reader, 
how much real estate have you got? 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


He will certainly fail who hopes to know men 
deeply and only to get happiness, never to get anx- 
iety, distress, disappointment, out of knowing them ; 
and he has mistaken the first idea of human compan- 
ionship who seeks companionships, friendships, and 
contacts with mankind directly and simply for the 
pleasures they will give him.—Phillips Brooks. 


Tt is vour duty not only to be good, but to shine; 
and of all the light which you kindle on the face, joy 
will reach furthest out to sea, where troubled mar- 
iners are seeking the shore.—/H. W. Beecher. 
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For THe AMERICAN FRIEND. 
ON THE YANGTSE RIVER. 
BY ROBERT L. SIMKIN. 
(Continued from last week.) 


The Hsin Lung Tan Rapid is comparatively a new 
one, having been formed about ten years ago by an 
immense landslide. In low water it is considered 
the most dangerous rapid on the river, so that boats 
frequently take off all their cargo, carry it around the 
rapid, and reload at the other side. The additional 


all we could do about 15 men of us were dragged | 
_pell mell down the bank to the very water’s edge, 


_ fully the men watched the end of the rope disappea 


trackers at this rapid were many of them women and | 


children, many of the women having bound feet. 
They work in gangs under a tracker boss and are 
paid a small sum of money for every boat which they 
help through these difficult places. 

Over Sunday we were moored near the foot of a 
little valley, through which several “roads” (which 
means paths) led back into a most beautiful country 
with running water and rice fields terraced on the 
hillsides, and at the left a high hill surmounted by a 
little temple. Very hkely no foreigner had ever 
been back into that country, for the people gathered 
in wondering little groups on the hilltops and at 


A GROUP OF CHINESE PEASANTS; 


other points, from which they could overlook our 
every movement. I counted 56 at one time. 


ing for gold. The earth is placed in a basket or 
sieve, and water is poured over it. The muddy 
water runs down over an inclined wooden bed, on 
which the particles of gold are deposited. There 
must be a great deal of the precious metal somewhere 
in the mountains, as it is found at so many points 
along the river. 

Just before reaching Wan Hsien there is a very big 
cove, which requires a long stretch of rope between 
the boat and the trackers. Mr. Toyne and I had 
walked around this cove and were standing near the 
water underneath the rope, when, suddenly, just as 
the boat was in the strongest part of the current the 
rope parted just back of the trackers, and the end 
fell across the uban. Instantly we grabbed it and 


_ from New York in two months if it catches a good © 
_ steamer across the Pacific. 


_many points there are warnings painted on the rocks” 
saying that it is unsafe to moor there. 


_ but they went straight ahead until our towing line 


trackers was attacked and beaten. 


; : .. | beating was not very severe, yet, for effect, he played 
At many points along the river we saw men wash-  « 


letters, two post cards, and some papers, which had 
_ been forwarded back from Chungking to await our 


mous muskets mounted on rude wooden carriages, 


_ respective boats, smoothing the matter over by giving 
| 40 cash (about 214 cents) to the men who had been 


_ moored about 200 yards apart and all day the crews 


started up the bank, being joined immediately by the — 
. trackers, who ran down the bank to help. 


During the — 
temporary slackening, however, the boat had gained 
too much headway, the rope tightened, and in spite of } 


where we had to let go or go swimming. Sorrow- | 
in the water; then they tramped back around the 
cove, recovered the rope, and this time succeeded in 
getting the boat up around the troublesome point, have ' 
ing lost, however, nearly an hour’s time. 

‘On Februar y 18th, at Wan Hsien, we received 127 jj’ 


arrival. This was the first news from New York 
since the first of December. <A letter can reach us 


Three or four nights the boats were separated, but }' 
usually all three boats and the two ubans moored. 
together for protection from river robbers, of which 
there are many on the Upper Yangtse. At a great 


We saw the 
camp of some soldiers, whose business it is to hunt 
down these robbers. They had two or three enor- 


some heavy spears, and a couple of triple-pointed | 
bayonets. ; 

One morning we had a serious accident. We had 
just crossed the river and begun tracking, and were 
being followed by Li’s boat, when its uban, which 
was carrying the towing line, attempted to land the 
trackers ahead of our boat, instead of behind us, as” 
it should have done. Our pilot shouted a warning, 


caught the uban’s mast and over it went, throwing 
about 30 men into deep water. There was an awful 
scramble, and for half a day we thought that two had 
been washed away and drowned. However, they 
all turned up finally and spent the forenoon drying 
their clothes. Li’s men blamed the accident upon 


ours, and the feeling grew so bitter that one of our 
Although the 


invalid” for two or three days, sometimes much to 
our amusement. Most of what followed, however, 
was far from amusing, for scarcely had we crossed 
the river to a little village when three of the men got 
into a terrible fight on the shore. The pigtail 
afforded the most vulnerable point of attack for one 
hand, while the free hand and the feet were freely 
used in pounding and kicking. We were afraid all 
the men on both sides would turn in and there would 
be a general melée, but they didn’t, and we finally 
got the fighters separated and sent them off to their 


beaten. We feared that the ill feeling would brea 
out again on Sunday, but on Saturday night the boats 


| almost to slavery. 


W 
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seemed purposely to avoid meeting each other. The 
Chinese are, at heart, a peace-loving people, and 
seldom come to actual blows, though they are past- 
masters at the art of quarreling gracefully. In an 
ordinary argument they will storm at each other 
enough to take one’s head off, but it means nothing. 
The next minute they are as friendly as ever. 

Superstition holds these people in perpetual 
bondage. They are constantly in fear of some spirit 
which will injure them, and are therefore continually 
trying to devise some means of protection. Every 
year they construct a grotesque dragon, perhaps 50 
or 60 feet long, which is carried through the streets 
by seven or eight men. The tail is not very preten- 
tious, and the body is nothing but a strip of yellow 
or green cloth, but the head is a marvel of tawdry 
ugliness. As the creature is carried through the 
streets this head, with the glaring eyes, wide open 
jaws, and lolling, red tongue, is turned from side to 
side, and is supposed to eat up all the evil influences 
of the place. At three different places along the 
river bank we saw this procession in progress, and 
yet men say, “Why disturb the Chinese? Aren’t 
their religious beliefs just as good as ours ?” 

The Chinese belief in and fear of ghosts amounts 
One day, while out walking, I 
picked up an alder stick and hollowed out the center, 
so that, by stopping the bottom with my thumb and 
blowing into the top, I could make a peculiarly shrill 
whistle. That night we’moored near a small village 
almost underneath an old temple on the hillside, and, 
as it was beautiful moonlight, we went out for a 
stroll after supper. As we sat resting on the rocks, 
up along shore came a little boat manned by two 
men, whose constant “Clap, clap—Clap, clap” told 
us that they were river watchmen. We saw them 
row up alongside our boat, and when our cook told 
them we were “not at home” they calmly sat down in 
their boat to wait for our return. As Mr. Wigham’s 


boat had been troubled the previous night by a 


similar watchman who refused to go away, but in- 
sisted upon periodically awakening everybody by his 
“Clap, clap” all night long, we cast about us for some 
means of escape. Suddenly I bethought myself of 
my whistle, so stealing silently up over the rocks in 
the direction of the temple, I waited my time, and 
then blew a blast with all my lungs. Horror of hor- 
rors! Such an unearthly sound screaching through 
the stillness of the night could issue from none but 
‘the Arch-Ghost himself! There were a few whisp- 
ered words, the lantern was carried in under the 
cover, and the boat was pushed off from shore and 
rowed swiftly almost to the middle of the river, 
where the current siezed it and carried it far from 
the haunted spot. Meanwhile the rest of the party 
were sitting there by the river, nearly splitting their 
sides with laughter. It is needless to say that the 
watchmen troubled us no more that night, and we 
slept in peace. 

When we arrived at Chungking, on Friday, March 
1st, it was almost with regret that we broke up our 
housekeeping, as we had been very comfortable on the 


boat. It had been not far from a record trip, twenty- 
five days or nineteen traveling days, and we thanked 
God for preserving our lives and for bringing our 
goods safely through a journey, which, though it is 
dangerous, is also one of the most fascinating in the 
world. About the great city of Chungking, with its 
thronging streets and many opportunities for service, 
I hope to write more in the future. For the present 
we are boarding with a family of missionaries, while 
some furniture is being made and we are getting our 
house in order. We are to live in the very midst of 
the city. 2 
With kindest regards and love to all our friends in 
the homeland, I remain, 
Sincerely yours, 
Rozerr L. Sruxr. 
Friends’ Mission, Chungking, West China, 
Third month 14, 1907. 
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DEMONSTRATION. 


BY ALVANO C. GODDARD. 


“What then doest thou for a sign ?@—What work- 
est thou?’ expressed not only the attitude of the 
multitude by the Sea of Galilee, but the attitude of 
the world of to-day toward the church and the Chris- 
tian of to-day. “What workest thou?” presses home 
the claim for proof and demonstration. Every con- 
verted person is called to be a demonstrator. Not 
such as serves free the new brand of tea or the latest 
breakfast-food ; nor yet like the man who for the ad- 
vancement of science submits to the fever-laden bite 
of a mosquito. The truth we are to demonstrate 
is already well established, and widely advertised. 
Even if proof were needed, no single instance 
becomes final and satisfying, no expensive adver- 
tizing scheme will stand the test of time, unless the 
article can meet a need in the home life of the 
people, unless it will work under every-day condi- 
tions, and in the hands of every-day people. Our 
demonstration must be of the practical, every-day 
kind. Life presents such a variety of conditions to 
be met, and such a variety of individual limitations 
and capacity, that it is only when we see it actually 
working daily with all sorts of conditions that we are 
encouraged to accept the great invitations of the 
Gospel. We owe our own beginnings of Christian 
experience to what we may consider very ordinary 
and commonplace proof of the realities of religion, 
and, in turn, we owe it to those who are about us in 
our daily lives that they may take knowledge of us 
that we have been with Jesus. 

There remains a very very large and important 
field for demonstration in its power on our own lives. 
Oredulity will not bring the peace and assurance we 
seek. For example, our telephone does not long 
satisfy us, by seeing others use it, we will not continue 
long to speak into a mere machine, however won- 
derful. We need the familiar voice and the mono- 
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tone responses to make telephoning ae, The 
theorems of geometry were believed in our school 
days, but we were called upon to prove them. We 
gained little knowledge by the process, but we grew 
in appreciation of truth, and in power to grasp 
truth. It is a laborious process, but our young 
people are being drilled through the same w ork, and 
will be for all we can see for generations to come. 
In the spiritual hfe it is our Gndivienl privilege 


to “prove what is the good and acceptable and perfect | 


will of God,” and Paul exhorts us to pay the price, 

“That ye present your bodies a living sacrifice.” Tet 
us be more than hearers, more than believ ers; let us 
be demonstrators. 


New Bedford, Mass. 


DIVINE IMMANENCE., 

As in Adam we see the creation of intelligent 
human life, so in Christ there is a new starting 
point in history, There is through Him the creation 
ot spiritual life, the being “Born again.” In Him 
the race finds its spiritua! center; He is the true focus 
of all reconciliation; from Him the very life of God 
is by human means conveyed, and becomes the life 
of men. The risen Man Christ Jesus goes on work- 
ing on earth, in companionship with, ond by means 
of His redeemed people. In studying the Acts of 
the Apostles we ‘see the result of Christ’s suffermg 
and death, and the result of His resurrection. W hen 
at Pentecost the Baptism of the Spirit was manifest, 
“a new era dawned, in which religious and moral 
enthusiasm can no longer be the monopoly of the few, 
in which spiritual gifts will know no barriers of age 
and rank and riation, and in which God will be very 


directly and impartially accessible to every human | 
soul.’ “Women were freely admitted into fellowship | 


in prayer and service, a far-reaching religious revolu- 
tion being thus silently introduced, obviously under 
the influence of some idea or person transcending the 
sex-division.” 

The universality of Christ is seen in the way in 
which, though comprehending so clearly the thought 
of His own people in His own way, His words meet 
the advancing thought and aspiration of our own 
time. He is abreast the thought of the twentieth 
century just as fully as he diagnosed the mind of the 
century in which he lived. Equally notable is the 
way in which He speaks to Western thought, and 
manifestly comprehends intellectually its upward 
struggle just as fully as He comprehends the 
Orientalism of India, Persia, or China, being Him- 
self an Oriental. The Galilean peasant stands at the 
parting of the ways in the world’s progress and 
thought, and equally understands all men to all time. 
He is the heir of the worlds, and the march of 
intellect and of brotherhood is above all things the 
absolute result of his coming on earth and the ‘result 
of His immanence among men to-day. The enlarge- 
ment of sympathy between nation and nation, though 
very far as yet from being what it ought to be, is, as 


| as in big things. 
| in their sum are so big. 


it goes, fii resule of ee ae among men of 
nee Lord Jesus Christ. With abundant reiteration, 
He delighted to call Himself “The Son of Man,” yet 
is He clothed with Omnipotence, and has in His 
embrace bound together for ever the forces that make 
for righteousness in heaven and on earth.—From an- 


_ editorial in The Friend (London). 


GOSPEL FROM THE PRESIDENT.* 


I shall read four or five verses from the end of the 
first chapter of James: 

- But be ye doers of the word, and not hearers only, 
deceiving your own selves. 

For if any be a hearer of the word, and not a doer, 
he is like unto a man beholding his natural face in 
a glass. 

For he beholdeth himself and goeth his way, and 
straightway forgetteth what manner of a man he was. 

But whoso looketh into the perfect law of liberty 
and continueth therein, being not a forgetful hearer, 
but a doer of the word, this man shall be blessed in 
his deed. 

If any man among you seem to be religious and 
bridleth not his tongue, but deceiveth his own heart, 
this man’s religion is vain. 

Pure religion and undefiled before God and the 
Father is this, to visit the fatherless and widows in 
their affliction and to keep himself unspotted from 
the world. ; 

Of course, all this applies in little things as much 
It applies in the little things which 
The man is not a good 
Christian if his domestic conduct is such that when 
he returns to his home his wife and children feel a 
sense of uneasiness at his having come. The man 
is not a good Christian who, in his business dealings, 
fails to remember that it is incumbent upon him to 
hold a higher standard than his: fellows; that it is 


| incumbent upon him, if he is a very rich man, to 


make it evident alike in the way he earns and the 
way he spends his fortune that the Word of the Lord 
is to him a living truth and not a dead doctrine. 
And, of course, what I say applies even more strongly 
to the man in public life than to the man in business, 
than to the man in private life. 

More and more I believe that people who possess 
either religious belief or aspiration after religious 
belief are growing to demand conduct as the ultimate 

test. of the worth of belief. Whenever we read in 
the newspapers that some man esteemed to be a pillar 
of the church has been guilty of business dishonesty, 
or political dishonesty, or offences against the moral 
law in any shape or way, all who are members of the 
churches should feel a far greater disappointment, 
should feel a greater regret by far, than those who 
are not. We cannot afford to let it be supposed for a 
moment that we exact from those who are attendants 
at or members of churches any less strict observance 
of the moral law, anything but a more strict 


*From an address by President Roosevelt at the T'wo 
Hundredth Anniversary of Christ Church, Oyster Bay. 
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& ance of the moral law in all reneeae of life, 
‘than we expect from those who do not go to churches 
or who do not belong to them. 
| We must strive, each of us in his own life first, 
| “each of us as in a certain sense his brother’s Eocper 
“next, so to bear ourselves as to show that we actually 
‘take to our own souls the teaching that by our fruits 
“we shall be known; and that the corrupt tree cannot 
bring forth good fruit, and that the sound tree must 
rove its soundness by bringing forth good fruit. 
The nominal Christian, the man who has “attended to 
al the outward observances of Christianity with no 
| matter what scrupulous care, who nevertheless 
| embezzles trust Ents who is a disgrace i in business, 
| in polities, or in home life, has sinned against the 
light, and is more, not less, blame-worthy FG if he 
had never made profession of belief. Each of us, 
| Jayman and clergyman alike, must strive in our 
actual conduct day by day with the people among 
| whom we live to make them understand that what we 
expect from Christian folk, if they are sincere in 
|| their devotion to Christianity, is the highest standard 
| of conduct, is the actual carrying out in practical 
| life of what they profess to receive in church, from 
| the Bible, and from their associations with their 
|| fellow-members of whatever creed. 


PREPARING THE WAY. 


It was the Sunday of the first heavy snow. <A 
“handful of people came out to church in the morning, 
and plodded home through the snow, which, still fall: 

‘ing, filled their tracks and left no record. Nearly all 

| the afternoon the snow continued to fall, without a 

‘breath of wind to drift it, and it lay a foot deep on 

i the level. 

Along toward evening Jerry Wilcox hitched up to 
ihe new snow-plow he “had nailed together out of 
boards he found in the shed, and riding on his plow, 
with two horses plodding before him, ‘made a good 
“wide path from the back door to the barn and round 
the front of the hen-roost and the hog-pen. This was 
the important part of his work, but it was easy to 
“driye round the front of the house and plow a path to 
} the gate, and then to clear the walk in front of the 
} house. The whole enterprise thus far had taken little 
; ere in proportion to that which would have been 
“required for shoveling. 

Jerry reined in his horses at the end of the house- 

i Mot, and was about to drive round to the barn. Then 

} he noticed that something still remained of day, and 

/ ithe horses were seeming to enjoy their outing. It 

} occurred to him to drive on to the meeting-house— 

} not that any one was likely to get out after such a 

storm; but if anybody should, why, the path would 

help. 

And so down the street he rode on his snow-plow, 

he light snow curling away from the front of his 

plow like a wave before the bow of a ship; and when 
he came to the gate of the meeting-house he turned in 
nd left a good path to the door. 

Then said Jerry to himself, “TI might as well plow 


Se a eat 


ee to ‘the pied door. He will have to come 
out, anyway.” At the parsonage gate he remembered 
the Widow Stevens, who lived a few doors farther 
on, who always liked to go to church, and it seemed a 
pity to have her floundering through the snow, so he 
went a little farther. And because it was not worth 
while to come back on the same side of the street, he 
crossed over and made a good path in front of the 
houses on the other side. 

Then he thought of Deacon Graham, on the eross- 
street, and his own Sunday-school teacher round the 
corner, and he might as well plow round that way, 
and go home by another route, 

All this Jerry did, partly from the joy of activity, 
and partly, and increasingly, with the thought of 
helping a little. When i had cared for his horses 
and done his milking and eaten his supper, he 
thought he would go out to church, and just see if 
anybody did get out. His mother said that, since 
there was so good a path, she believed she would go 
to church herself; and Jerry’s father decided to go 
along, too. 

The crabbed old janitor had been thinking all the 
afternoon of going to the parsonage and suggesting 
that the bell be not rung nor the church lighted that 
night. The minister had more than half expected 
a But when the janitor started to wade to church 
he found a good path, and became more optimistic, 
and went instead to the meeting-house, and rang the 
first bell and lighted the church. 

The minister, looking out of his study window, 
saw Jerry and his horses and snow-plow, and took 
courage. 

A number of families, hearing the bell and looking 
out, were surprised to find a path, and having been 
housed all day, thought it well to stir out and go to 
meeting. And so it happened that the minister 
looked over the largest evening congregation that had 
assembled since the weather got cold. 

The text, happily, was, “Prepare ye the way of the 
Lord;’ > and the lesson was that, besides those who are 
to His great things, the world needs those who in faith- 
fulness prepare the way for them. 

Said the minister, ‘‘I find an illustration close at 
hand for the lesson of the evening. Few of you 


_ would have come to church this evening had not some 


one thoughfully plowed a path. If the sermon of 
to-night does any good, a share in the joy of the ac- 
complishment of that good belongs to him who pre- 
pared the way for the members of the congregation 
to come to the house of the Lord.” 

Jerry’s face was red with the winter air and the 
exercise, but it grew redder as the flush of embarrass- 
ment stole round to the very back of, his neck. Every- 


| body said it was one of the best meetings he had ever 


attended, and that the sermon was uncommonly 


good.—Youth’s Compan 10n. 


We reap what we sow; but nature has love over 
and above that justice, and gives us shadow and blos- 
som and fruit that springs from no planting of ours. 
—George Eliot. 
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LAKE MOHONK ARBITRATION 
CONFERENCE. 


Probably the most select group of men which | 
meets in America is the International Arbitration | ~ 
Conference, which gathers at Lake Mohonk, N. Y., | 
The thirteenth annual session of this — 


once a year. 
Conference has just adjourned. Jurists, educators, 
editors, statesmen, and ministers of the first rank 
were among its speakers. 

The platform unanimously adopted briefly em- 
bodies its message, and is as follows: 

The Thirteenth Lake Mohonk Conference on In- 
ternational Arbitration recognizes, with profound 


gratitude, the development of those forces which are | 
making for international peace through international | 


justice. The promotion of intercourse, friendship 


and amity among the nations, the organization of | 
international bodies in commerce, science and philan- | 
thropy, the demand for higher standards of interna- | 
tional morality are but preludes to greater harmony — 


and unity among the peoples of the world. 

We mention with satisfaction among the events 
of the last twelve months the holding of the Pan- 
American Congress, the visit of Secretary Root to the 
South American Republics, the organization in the 
United States of a branch society for international 
conciliation, the international conference for the 
revision of the Geneva convention of 1864, the hold- 
ing at Washington of the first annual meeting of 
the American Society of International Law, 
organized in 1905 at the Mohonk Conference, and 


the publication of its organ, the American Journal of | 


International Law; the formation of the Japan 
Society for the cultivation of friendly relations 
between Japan and the United States; the increasing 
disposition of nations to assist each other in time of 
famine and disaster, and the holding in New York of 


a National Arbitration and Peace Congress of far- | 


reaching influence. 


The meeting of the Second Hague Oonference | 
next month marks another epoch in the history of © 


international development. We note with gratifica- 
tion that twenty-one American Republics will par- 
ticipate therein. We urge as the most immediate 
and important action to be taken by this Second 
Hague Conference the following measures: 

(1) <A provision for stated meetings of the 
Hague Conference. 

(2) Such changes in the Hague Court as may 
be necessary to establish a definite tribunal always 
open for the adjudication of international questions. 

(3) A general arbitration treaty for the settle- 
ment of international disputes. 

(4) The establishment of the principles of the 
inviolability of innocent private property at sea in 
time of war. 

(5) <A declaration to the effect that there should 
be no armed intervention for the collection of private 
claims when the debtor nation is willing to submit 
such claims to arbitration. 

We commend, in accordance with our resolution of 


| last year to the consideration of the Hague Confer- 
_ ence, of a plan for the neutralization of ocean trade 
| routes. 


2 i 
Che International Desson. js 
{We 
SECOND QUARTER. I 
| LESSON XI SIXTH MONTH 16, 1967, 9} ili 
ISRAEL’S ESCAPE FROM EGYPT. ¥ 
Exodus 14: 13-27. a 
GOLDEN TpxT.—Thus the Lord sayed Israel that day out of the ] 
hand of the Egyptians: and Israel saw the Egyptians dead upon 1 
| the sea shore. Exod. 14: 30. 
| h 
| DAILY READINGS. y 
Beppu Cale Sixth mo. 10.—Israel’s escape from Egypt. Exod. 14: eon 
val. “ 
Third-day, Sixth mo. 11.—Delivered. Exod. 12: 31-42. s 
Fourth-day, Sixth mo. 12.—-To be remembered. Exod. 13: 3-10. } 10r 
Pn Sixth mo. 13.—Israelites leave Egypt. BPxod. 13: 701 
7320: my x0 
Sixth-day, Sixth mo. 14.—Pharaoh follows. Exod. 14: 1-12. | Ni 
Seventh-day, Sixth mo. 15.—Song of deliverance. Exod. 15: 1-21. | i! 
| First-day, Sixth mo. 16.—Psalmist’s song. Psa. 105; 23-38. | | 
Time.— Uncertain ; authorities vary from 1491 to | Th 
/1200 B. C. The weight of authority favors the later) | |” 
| dates. (hh 
|  Place-—The Israelites started from Succoth and@) | 
| Raamses in Goshen. Their route would be north- | 
_ eastward for some distance, and then southwest to | ‘li 
| the head of the Red Sea, either near Suez, or the | ile 
Bitter Lakes. It is not settled exactly where the | i 
_ crossing was made. im) he 
_ Monarch.—Menephtah, son of Rameses II. ph 
There were in ancient times three great routes 
from Egypt to Syria. (1) “The way ‘of thea) w 
| 


land ‘of ° the ' Philistines’ © (Ex:’ 18:37) 50th 
was the most northern route, and was not 
far from the coast of the Mediterranean. It was 
the shortest, easiest and most usual one. It was, 
however, held by the Egyptians, at one end, and at 
_ the other by the warlike Philistines. 
(2) “The way of Shur” (Gen. 16:7). This went 
_ almost exactly east and led through the desert to the 
Syrian boundary and to Beersheba and Hebron. It 
was probably by this route that Abraham and 
Joseph’s brethren and Jacob went into Egypt. 
(3) “The way of the wilderness of the Red Sea” 
(Ex. 18:18). This route followed the coast line of 
Arabia, and so went round the desert. It led through 
_ the mountainous region of Sinai. Led by the pillar 
of fire by night, and of a cloud by day, this was the 
route the Israelites were directed to take (Ex. 
13:18). | 
The verses intervening between the last lesson and 
the present should be read. 
13. “And Moses said . . Fear ye not.” 
Well might the Israelites fear. The Egyptians 
seemed to have them at their mercy. The reproaches 
which the people cast upon Moses (verses 11, 12) 
were unjust, but in times of despair or danger men 


are apt to be unfair. It required no common courage 
to face such a multitude. “Stand still.” Times 
come when the only thing to do is to stand still and 
wait—not listlessly or in despair, but in quietness 
and readiness to act when the command comes. ‘See 
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the salvation of the Lord.” It was the Lord who 
would save them, not Moses or the hand of man. 
“Which he will work for you to-day.” R. V. They 
were not to be tried above that which they were able 
to bear. “Ye shall see them again no more forever.” 
Some have insisted that there is a contradiction be- 
tween this statement and verse 30; but such a charge 
is certainly far-fetched. It was the Egyptians alive 
that the, [sraelites feared—the Egyptians dead would 
inspire confidence. As men they would be seen no 
more, but only as corpses. 

14. The reason for their confidence re-stated. 

15. It would seem that Moses, after speaking to 
the people, had betaken himself to prayer. “Where- 
fore criest thou unto me?” The time for action had 
now come, he was to put his faith into practice. “Go 
forward.” Not only Moses, but also the people were 
now to move forward in faith. 
Moses to exercise his gift of leadership. 

16. “Lift up thy rod and stretch out thine hand.” 
There was to be some visible sign to the people that 
they might expect something wonderful to take place. 
In verses 21 and 26 no mention is made of the rod. 

17. “Will get me honor upon Pharaoh,” ete. The 
result will be that honor will be given to Jehovah for 
what He will do for the Israelites. “I will harden 
the hearts of the Egyptians.” Jehovah was regarded by 
the Hebrews as being the ultimate cause of all things, 
therefore He is spoken of as hardening the heart of 
Pharaoh, and the hearts of the Egyptians. 

18. The catastrophe would be so terrible that it 
would be universally regarded as being caused by 
some supernatural power—the God of the Israelites. 

19. “Angel of God.” The presence of Jehovah as 
manifested by the pillar of cloud, and of fire. See 
chap. 13:21, 22. 

20. “And there was the cloud and the darkness, 
yet gave it light by night: and the one came not near 
the other all the night.” R. V. A common ex- 
planation, that one side of the pillar was light to the 
Israelites, and the other dark to the Egyptians, is not 
probable. The statement is simply that the pillar, 
whether it was of cloud or of fire, kept the two 
multitudes apart. 

21. “Jehovah caused the sea to go back by a strong 
east wind all the night,” ete. He used natural means 
to bring about a way of escape. It is likely that a 
tide helped to bring about the result. Some years ago 
a steady, strong wind, lasting several days, blew back 
the waters of Niagara River so much that scarcely 
any water went over the falls, and men could walk on 
the bed of the river, over which usually rapids 
rushed. An English officer relates that he personally 
saw the waters of a lake near the entrance to the Suez 
Canal under a strong east wind recede seven miles. 

22. “The waters were a wall,” etc. Not like a 
wall standing upright, but like a wall for protection. 
Compare Nahum 3:8. 

23. The Egyptians would seem to have been 
mnaware of the true condition of affairs, but followed 
in a headlong pursuit. 


It was the place of | 


24. “The morning watch.” The old Hebrews 
divided the night into three watches, and the third, or 
morning watch, lasted from about 2 A. M. to sunrise. 


“Troubled.” Better “discomfited.”’ Possibly by a 
heavy thunderstorm. The whole description is in 
poetic imaginative language. Compare Ps. 


77: 14-20. 

25. The inference is that “Jehovah made their 
chariots to advance with difficulty in the rough bed of 
the sea, wheels coming off, and thus the whole pursuit 
became involved in trouble and delay.” 

26, 27. Even the cessation of the east wind would 


| soon cause the waters to flow back; a change to west 


would cause them to do so rapidly. Compare Ex. 
15:9, 10. It is interesting to note that it is not said 
that Pharaoh himself (Menephtah) was drowned. 


Practica, THoucuts, 


1. “Speak unto the children of Israel, that they 
go forward.” . 
2. “Fear not.” 


9° 


3. “Trust and obey.” 


Christian Endeauar. 
[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New York Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR SIXTH MONTH SIXTEENTH, 1907. 


WHO ARE SLAVES AND WHO ARE 
FREE MEN ? 


Rom. 8: 12-23. (A temperance topic.) 
tom. 8: 16-23. 


Second-day, Sixth mo. 10.—Serving one master. 


Sec : Matt. 6: 22-24. 
hird-day, Sixth mo. 11.—Servants of sin. 


S John 8: 31-36. 
Fourth-day, Sixth mo. 12.—A slave of Satan. Acts 16: 16-18. 

TFifth-day, Sixth mo. 13.—Freedom promised. Isa. 61: 1-3. 

Sixth-day, Sixth mo. 14.—Freedom realized. Rom. 6: 16-23. 

Seventh-day, Sixth mo. 15.—Standing fast. Gal. 4: 22; 5: 1. 

The “bondage of a pledge” is repulsed by some 
who fail to recognize the bondage from which a tem- 
perance pledge would deliver them. Lawlessness is 
never freedom, but itself entails fetters and impris- 
onment, because there is a “law written in our mem- 
bers,” the violation of which exacts its own pen- 
alties. The only release from the law of sin and 
death is the law of the spirit of life. 

The unrelated man or woman does not exist. If 
a man could isolate himself he would yet be subject 
to law, unless he could isolate each act —could 
absolve his life and each event in it from the control 
of the rule of cause and effect. So it is not with us 
a question of absolute irresponsibility, which seems 
to be some people’s conception of freedom, but it is 
rather a question of relating ourselves to that which 
will make for the highest and best possibilities of 
life, according to our heritage as sons and heirs of 
Him who made and bestows all things. 

“Personal liberty” is a much abused slogan. A 
recent writer on the immigrant—himself an immi- 
grant—says that, largely under the influence of the 
politicians, the expression is often construed by new- 
comers to our land as “synonymous with beer at any 
time and anywhere,” with little thought of higher 
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possibilities of interpretation. But I who can drink 
if I choose, but who have chosen definitely and con- 
clusively not to drink, seem to myself a freer man 


than one who can not choose not to drink, however | 
much he may wish to do so—or perhaps I should say, 


without an awful struggle for the mastery of a fixed 
and imperious appetite. Those who heard Gough 
and Benson a generation ago, or we of this genera- 
tion who have heard Wooley tell of the battle before 
they could truthfully say, “I can leave it alone,” 


must feel that the state they described is not free- | 


dom, but a thraldom from which freedom can be 
bought only at utmost cost. 

Personal deliverance is not, however, the sum 
and end of the Christian’s purpose. 
wider beneficence, and the sky is full of promise, 
“our enemies themselves being the judges.” 
Mida’s Criterion says, “There is no disguising the 
fact that the decision of Cireuit Judge Artman, 
Indiana, in which he laid down the novel doctrine 
that license is unconstitutional, has introduced an 
ugly feature, which will have to be faced in the 
future ;” while the Wine and Spirit News laments 


the fact that within six months 27 Kentucky counties, | 
with 193 saloons, were taken over into the “dry” | 


column, and sums up its outlook with the words, 
“with these measures in contemplation, it behooves 
the liquor people to stir their stumps.” 


Missionary Department. 


[Communications for this department should be addressed to 
The Editor, 1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa.] 


FRIENDS’ MISSION IN PUERTO RICO. 


Ever since the American occupation of this beau- 
tiful little island, the “Pearl of the Antilles,” nine 
years ago, all denominations except the Quakers, 


have been working for the uplift of the island, trying | 


to get it out of the depths of ignorance and supersti- 
tion, into which centuries of Spanish ernelty and 
oppression and Catholicism had sunk it. <A few 
months ago the Quakers, too, joined the ranks of 
workers, as a result of a religious visit here, over a 
year ago, of William ©. Allen and William B. 


Harvey, and now, on the northeast coast, in Rio 


Grande, a small town, we, Martha J. Woody, for | 


many years a mission worker in Cuba, and I, are 
stationed. It is a medical mission. From the very 
beginning hundreds of poor, sick, dirty, distressed 
specimens of humanity, yet created in His image, 


and holding a spark of divinity, have crowded to our | 


doors. The town has no doctor, and hundreds die, 
simply from the lack of a little medicine and eare. 
In the surrounding mountains are innumerable 
families who have never seen a doctor in their miser- 


able little palm shacks in all their lives, and who, | 
when their loved ones are stricken down, expect | 


nothing else but to have them die. 

Dailv one sees the sad little processions wind 
down the trails, carrying in rude boxes, very likely 
without cover, the dead, which will lie in the ground | 


He desires a | 


Thus | 


only a short time, for their families are too poor to 
pay the ground-rent, and the bones will be dug up 
and thrown on the bone pile to make room for others, 
ever quick to follow. ; 

When they come to us, they are taken in, some 
_ simple remedies are given them, and they are talked’ 
_ to concerning the necessity of a cleaner, more decent 
_ living; while their hearts are melted by the first 
touch of human interest and kindness, perhaps, they 
have ever received, a word is spoken for the Master, 
and they leave with not only a slight alleviation of 
the sufferings of their poor bodies, but, perhaps, a 
little uplift of spirit they have never known before. 
Did not He heal and preach at the same time? Can 
we successfully preach Christ to a man hungry and 
suffering? Must we not first heal the tortured body ? 

It is our great hope to build a hospital near here. 
The land has been given, all that is lacking is the 
funds to go on. Are there not many who will read 
this, who, out of their abundance, will spare a little 
to succor their suffering brothers here in Puerto 
Rico? Friends’ hearts have ever been tender for the 
negro and the Indian, will you not extend your sym- 
pathy and help to the Puerto Rican, also ? 

Although the other denominations have so many 
_ years the start of us, I believe sincerely there is 
that in Quakerism, that especially appeals to this 
_ priest-cursed people, waiting, waiting, for the word 
of Life, waiting to know a God, whom they have 
before been able to approach only through money 
given to the priests. 

If we build this hospital where bodies and souls 
will be saved, it must be through your generosity. 
_ Even to go on as we are now, we must have money. 
|Our dispensary has been closed for two weeks, 
_ because we have exhausted our supply of medicines. 
Hundreds are turned away, many of whom have 
come long distances, and it is, oh so pitiful to see 
them look so disappointed and sad as they wearily 
_ turn away with perhaps sick little babies in their 
arms to go back in the hot sun to their miserable huts, 
where the little ones can only die in misery and want. 
Will you not help? The treasurer of the committee 
_ of the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, for the work in 
Puerto Rico is Thos. C. Potts, 316 North Third 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., who will be glad to hear 
from any who feel moved to help. 
| “They helped every one his neighbor, and every 
_ one said to his brother, ‘Be of good courage.’ ” 


Annetta 8S. Marr. 


Friends’ Mission, Rio Grande, Puerto Rico. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 


| FRIENDS’ AFRICA INDUSTRIAL MISSION. ¥} 


BY EDGAR T. HOLE. 


When writing our annual report a year ago we 
were not even in possession of the one station which 
_ we could call our own in neglected Kavirondo. More- 
over, we had no certain assurance as to when our 
| temporary exile would end; but we felt that the light 
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was eoming and believed the new year ale ae. a 
decided advance. Our faith has been rewarded. In- 
stead of having no station on which to put forth 
_ systematic efforts, we now have three stations in 
different districts, where missionaries are living, 

aes and preaching the Gospel daily to the people. 
_ Is not this cause for deep gratitude to God, to whom 


power belongeth and who giveth us the victory 
through our Lord Jesus Christ? But while praise is 
a pcomely and uppermost in our minds, we must proceed 


ia 


q 


mitted to return to Kaimosi. 


_ to recount briefly the year’s work and progress. 
About the middle of First month we were per- 
Distraction and dis- 


order were on every hand, but it might have been 


~~ much worse. 


stant source of discomfort and expense, 
charge of the work hav 
to labor in that needy district. 


Our own dwelling houses had been 
saved, our lives were all spared and we were in usual 
health for taking up the task of restoring order and 
carrying on the Swork in the various departments as 
soon as possible. 

We were soon to have another great blessing, which 
came in substance the last day of First month in the 
form of Maragoli Station as our own possession. The 
temporary thatch buildings, which the C. M. S. had 
hastily erected nearly a year earlier, enabled E. J. 
Rees and‘wife to take immediate charge of the work. 

Although these buildings have been and are a con- 
those in 
e counted it a joyful privilege 
Thus early in the 


year our vision and prayer for expansion was being 


fulfilled. 
Late in Fifth month favorable word from the 


British Government reached us relative to our request 


‘for a station in the large and populous district of 
Kakumega. 


We at once began the first necessary 
buildings, and in Eighth month placed missionaries 
permanently in charge of Lirhanda Station. 

We were not unmindful of the fact that in appoint- 
ing missionaries to these two new stations we were 


leaving the burden of the entire work at [aimosi on 


Doctor Blackburn and wife. But we all felt that the 


importance of each new station fully warranted the 


desire shall always be first and foremost. 


course taken. In truth, we believe that to have failed 
in either case would have been to lag behind when the 
pillar of the Lord was moving forward. 


EVANGELISTIC DEPARTMENT. 


This is the department which on all our stations we 
All other 


divisions must converge.toward, focus in and be aux- 


iliary to this one supreme object. As tending 


directly to this end, we have employed the daily 
Gospel service, Sabbath meeting with women and 


2 
P| 


children, Scripture instruction to converts and in- 


_ quirers, local itinerating and attendance at funerals. 


Not only has the year been one of advance as to oc- 
cupation of districts; there has been spiritual growth 
in the lives of our aS converts, as well as souls 
saved on each of our stations. Only five new names 


_cases broke out on the mission station, but by 


oe ae: efforts are put forth for the salvation 
of men, there are results which have not and never 
will be tabulated on earth. 


bd EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 


The school work in the Kavirondo language on all 
our stations has yielded encouragement. In addition 
to mission employees, a goodly number of children 
from neighboring districts are attending and making 
satisfactory progress. We have not “been, able to 
supply printed matter as rapidly as it has been re- 
quired, This is where a small printing press on the 
field is sorely needed and would be of great value. 
Several on Maragoli Station are now reading transla- 
tions from the first chapter of Mark. Were we only 
able to do our own printing, many more of these chil- 
dren would soon be reading the Gospel in their own 
tongue. 

Many interruptions have prevented the most rapid 
progress in revising and reducing the Kavirondo 
language. Splendid advance has been made by E. J. 
Rees, notwithstanding. 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 


The smallpox, which prevailed in Maragoli Dis- 
trict and retarded the work for several months, ran its 
course and died out about six months ago. A few 
watch- 
fulness did not spread seriously. 

Each new station is supplied with a few simple 
remedies from Kaimosi dispensary, and, even in inex- 
perienced hands, are proving a blessing. 

In addition to varied and increasing duties at 
Kaimosi, Doctor Blackburn has been called to attend 
Europeans at a number of points outside of our own 
mission. 

INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT. 

Some lumber was sawed by the mill in Fifth 
and Sixth months, but, owing to a breakdown early in 
Seventh month, nothing has been done since. 

After a eas interruption, brick making was re- 
sumed at Kaimosi about a month ago. A Pear have 
been burned and many thousands more are waiting in 
the drying shed. 

The British Government offered to purchase a 
large number of Kaimosi bricks, but with our own 
need of bricks for building purposes and a shortage of 
help,- we could not undertake the contract. We did, 
however, agree to supply 2,000, w hich will enable the 
Government ‘to put the quality of our bricks to a 
practical test. 

One brick native helper’s house, 10 x 17 feet, has 
been built at Kaimosi. About half of the bricks 
were laid by a member of the brick-laying class, under 
Doctor Blackburn’s supervision. 


NOTES IN GENERAL. 


We negotiated and received from the British Gov- 


ernment a modest indemnity of $300.00 to, in part, 
Nandi expedi- 


reimburse for loss occasioned by the N 


tion. 
E. J. Rees and wife represented our mission at the 


é have been added to our roll of converts, although we 
are convinced that others have found acceptance with 
God and will be joined to us later. Here, as in all 
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Annual Conference of the Africa Inland Mission, 
held at Kajabi the last Tenth month. We have all 
been sharers in the blessings of the conference 
through full reports from those in attendance. Many 
districts represented a diversity of local conditions, 
yet all having the one great need of saving grace. 

While we rejoice for what the past year has wit- 
nessed in extensions and definite blessing to heathen 
souls, we are still constrained to utter the Macedonian 
ery, “Come over and help us.” The work is great, 
the field is large, the laborers are few. We need more 
missionaries, as well as better buildings and equip: 
ment for what we already oceupy; and when this is 
done there is yet no end of equally needy territory in 
which we ought to expand. 

Let us be thankful to Him who crowneth the year 
with his goodness, and whose paths drop fatness; but, 
on the other hand, “Keep not silence, and give him 
no rest,” till this dark land, from shore to shore, is 
made a praise in the earth. 


Things of Interest Among Ourselves. 


— 


THE AMERICAN Frienp will be sent TEN WEEKS FREE 


to a new subscriber in exchange for a list of ten addresses of | 


heads of families or isolated Friends who are not now sub- 
scribers. 
Address, 
THE AMERICAN FRIEND, 
toro Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


_As a result of the meetings held this spring, at Hargrave, 
Kansas, by Corwin F. Walker, seven have united with Friends. 


PG Stanley has returned from Jamaica, after a five 
months’ visit to the Friends on the island, and his address for 
the present is Van Wert, Ohio. 


A letter addressed to Ann E. Townsend, Jamestown, Ohio, 
has been returned to us unclaimed. Evidently we have the 
address confused. We should appreciate any information con- 
cerning her present address, 


Parsonsfield Quarterly Meeting was held at North Sand- 
wich, N. H., the 18th and roth ult, and Friends were greatly 
blessed in having David Edwards, Boston, in attendance. His 
helpful service was much appreciated, 


Earlham’s representative won second place at the Peace 
Contest at Cincinnati. We consider this a very high rank, 
for the one who stood first is an interstate orator, having rep- 
resented Indiana last year in the interstate contest, 


H. O. Litten, 826 Association Building, Chicago, writes as 
follows: “The Chicago West Side Meeting is unanimous in 
the desirability of the location of their headquarters at Forty- 
fourth and Park Avenues, and the purchase of the nice corner 
lot is now dependent on securing a second mortgage for $1,000 
for a couple of years. Is there a volunteer?” 


One subject that received special attention at the Ministerial 
Conference of Indiana and Western Yearly Meetings, held at 
Greenfield, Ind., Fifth month 16th and 17th, was that of the 
relation of music to worship in our meetings. Clarence Case, 
Richmond, made the proposition of having a Friends’ hymnal, 
containing Whittier’s poems set to music. This was received 
very favorably. 


We wish to rectify two errors which appeared in part of 
the issue last week. ‘The first was on the cover page in the 
list of contents under the “Missionary Department.” Two sub- 
jects should be given, “Extracts from Letter Written by Thos. 
Scattergood,” and “At Puerto Padre.” The second may be 
found on page 345, the words “To be continued” should not 
follow the discussion of “The Quaker Idea of Music in Its 
Relation to Worship,” since the conclusion is there given. 


Sylvester Jones, who has been a student at the University of 
Chicago for about two years, has prepared a paper on “The 
Friends—Their History, Organization and Principles 
Faith and Practice,” which he read before the Church History 
Club of the University Second month 28th. It is an excellent 
sketch, and we are pleased to know that it has been printed in 


pamphlet form, and can be secured for 10 cents a copy from . 


Josiah Simms, 2203 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 


Bloomingdale Quarterly Meeting was in session the 18th 
ult. and remembered The Hague Anniversary by passing a 
preamble and resolutions, which conclude: “That, as members 
of this church, on this 18th day of May, the Eighth Anni- 
versary of that great event, we should individually pledge even 
greater loyalty to this doctrine for the future, and help (as 
much as we can) to forward the day of its triumph, so that 
the barbarous custom of war may be fofever abandoned.” 


The 17th ult. the cornerstone was laid for the new library 
building at Earlham College. The exercises were very appro- 
priate. The male quartet of the college sang an Earlham 
song; there were several interesting addresses; Prof. True- 
blood, the head of the English department, read a poem which 
he composed for the occasion, and the student body sang a 
song, also written for the occasion. After the stone was laid 
by Timothy Nicholson, who has been a trustee of Earlham for 
forty-three years, the exercises were closed with the doxology 
and prayer : 


George Dickinson, Denver, Col., was eighty-five years old the 
5th ult., and the Friends celebrated the occasion by presenting 
him with a beautiful American Standard Edition of the Bible. 
On account of inclement weather and the absence of some at 
Quarterly Meeting in Boulder, the exercises connected with 
the presentation were not held until the 12th ult, at which 
time Geo. D. Weeks reviewed some of the many useful things 
George Dickinson had done in the community and meeting. 


_This veteran Friend has served in many responsible positions 


in\the meeting, and at the present time is an elder of Denver 
Monthly Meeting. : 


West Branch Quarterly Meeting was held at Ludlow Falls, 
Ohio, 18th and roth ult., and it proved to be most blessed. 
Nathan T. and Esther G. Frame, Caesar Creek, Ohio, were 
present, their ministry being as fresh and vigorous as at any 
time in the history of their Gospel career. Esther Frame 
preached three times during the quarterly meeting—on the 
Seventh-day and First-day at 11 o’clock, and on Sabbath after- 
noon she gave her experience and call to the ministry. It was 
a marvelous account of the dealings of the Lord with them in 
their long and successful career in evangelistic work, and as 
George Fox recorded so frequently, “The Lord’s power was 
over all.” She also preached to a full house at West Milton, 
on Second-day evening. 


The last year in Poughkeepsie Meeting has been one of 
much blessing. There has been a marked increase in the 
attendance at the services, and especially so on Sabbath even- 
ings. Young pupils are attending from the various institutions 
of learning, and special notice is taken of the number of 
cadets from the “Riverview Military Academy,” who volun- 
tarily come to worship with us. The principal states that they 
are much interested in our services and consider it a favor 
when they are allowed to come. ‘Twenty-seven new members 
have been added to the meeting. The Bible-school is unusually 
large. The pastor, W. O. Trueblood, has just moved into the 
“home” recently purchased by the meeting. W. O. Trueblood’s 
labors in this meeting are very helpful and instructive, and the 
church is in a prosperous and growing condition. 


The Sixteenth Annual Inter-collegiate Oratorical Contest 
was held at Pomona, Cal., the r1th inst. Elwood S. Minchin, 
of Whittier College, won first place and Clarence Spaulding, 
of the University of Southern, Cal., second place. Elwood 
Minchin chose for his subject, “Wendell “Phillips, the Agi- 
tator,’ and handled it so well that he made one hundred 
points each, on thought and composition, and two one hun- 
dreds on delivery, thus making four one hundreds out of a 
possible six. This was considered a great victory for Whittier 
College, and one which the loyal and enthusiastic students 
could not-pass lightly by. They celebrated the occasion the 
following Second-day evening by a ride in automobiles; and 
closed the celebration by a large meeting on the College hill- 
side, where College songs and speeches were made, and Elwood 
Minchin delivered again his oration, it being called for by the 
many students and friends of the College, present. 
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:} has full power to make investigations, 


) and when action is brought before the 
' courts by the commission its case has 
precedence over all civil matters except 
| elections. Not only must it decide to 
}) what amount stock or bonds may be 
issued, but its consent must be had to 
all agreements or contracts, and no cor- 
poration can own stock in another com- 
pany without its authority. The meas- 
ure was at first bitterly criticised, but 
sentiment in New York seems largely to 
haye swung to the conclusion that with 
honest and equitable enforcement the 


porations. The latter are beginning to 
realize that State control may become a 


confidence and investing inclination of 
the public. 


A TRYING EPISODE. 


Adam had just come in for lunch, but 
something seemed to disturb him. 

“You women are always doing some- 
thing!” he exclaimed in despair. 

“Why, what’s the. matter, Adam?” 
asked Eve. 

“Don’t you see, “continued the ex- 
cited husband, “you have made salad out 
of my Sunday suit?” 


heard her father preach, was questioned 
by him on reaching home as to how she 
liked his sermon. There was an embar- 
rassed silence; then the little maid, tired 
out with the long strain of “being good,” 
and yet anxious not to offend in any 


breath of patient resignation: 


preached awful long, papa, but I beared 
rt” 


“I've lost my leg, gov’nor.” 


it.’ —The Tattler. 


HEALTHY SCHOOLMA’AM 
FOUND OUT HOW TO FEED HERSELF. 


Many school teachers, at the end of 
their year’s work, feel thoroughly ex- 
hausted and worn out, physically and 
mentally. The demand upon the nerves 
and brain of a teacher is unusual, and 


they should run down. 

A little woman teacher in Michigan, 
who has been teaching regularly for a 
number of years, has always found her- 
self thoroughly exhausted at the end of 
the session, until, within the last year, 
she has made use of Grape-Nuts food 
with the result that she closed the year 
as a robust, healthy, strong, vigorous 
woman, having gained in weight from 90 
pounds to 126; her nerves strong, face 


to all her friends, who constantly com- 
tment on her color and strength. She 
knows exactly to what the change is at- 
tributed, for in the years past, living on 
Ordinary food, she has almost broken 
down before the school year closed, 
whereas since using Grape-Nuts, this 
change has been brought about; evi- 


Nuts food for rebuilding the brain and 
merve centres. “There’s 
Read.“The Road to Wellville,” in pack- 
ages. 


i. 


A minister’s little daughter, who had | 
been to church for the first time and | 


wise, made answer with a long-drawn | 
SV ou | 


“Well, my good man, I’ haven’t got | 


unless they are well fed and fed upon | 
properly selected food, it is natural that | 


dence prima facie of the value of Grape- | 


a Reason.” | 


ALCHEMY. 
Out of the songs of frailest birds; 
Out of the winds that veer, 
My soul has winnowed deathless words 
Of faith and hope and cheer! 


Out of the passing stars of night, 
And waning suns of day, 

My soul has woven robes of light 
That shall not fade away! 


Out of the lowering clouds above, 
And out of storm and stress, 


_ My soul has gathered dews of love, 


law will prove no hardship to the cor- | 


sort of insurance that will-restore the | 


| liam Harris, 


And golden happiness! 


Out of its travail like the sea; 
Out of the breath of dust, 
My soul has shaped Infinity, 
And made itself august! 
—E. W. Mason, in the June Atlantic. 


_The school girl with the large feet was 
sitting with them stretched far out into 
the aisle, and was busily chewing gum, 


when the teacher espied her. “Mary!” 
called the teacher, sharply. “Yes, | 
| ma’am?” questioned the pupil. “Take 


that gum out of your mouth and put | 


your feet in!” was the command, some- 
what difficult to be strictly obeyed.— 
Florida Times-Union. 


YEARLY MEETINGS FOR 10907. 


New England Yearly Meeting, in 
Portland, Me., Sixth month a2tst. John 
Ellwood Paige, clerk, 50 Chatham 


Street, Lynn, Mass. 

California Yearly Meeting, in Whit- 
tier, Cal. Sixth month roth. John 
Chawner, clerk, 765 Summit Avenue, 
Pasadena, Cal. 

Canada Yearly Meeting, in New- 
market, Ont., Sixth month 28th. Wil- 


| Canada. | 
Oregon Yearly Meeting, in New- | 
| berg, Ore., Seventh month 16th. H. | 


| Edwin McGrew, clerk, Newberg, Ore. 


North Carolina Yearly Meeting, at 


| Guilford College, N. C., Eighth month 
| 7th. L. Lyndon Hobbs, clerk, Guilford 


bright and cheery, and reallv a wonder | 


| Puerto 


College, N. C. 

Wilmington Yearly Meeting, in Wil- 
mington, Ohio, Eighth month 15th. 
Jonathan B. Wright, clerk, Harveys- 
burg, Ohio. 

Ohio Yearly Meeting, in Mt. Pleas- 


ant, Ohio, Eighth month 20th. Edward | 
Mott, clerk, 3207 Cedar Avenue, S. E., | 


| personal service that counts 


Cleveland, Ohio. 

Iowa Yearly Meeting, in Oskaloosa, 
Iowa, Eighth month 27th. Stephen M. 
Hadley, clerk, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 


clerk, Rockwood, Ont., | 


Western Yearly Meeting, in Plainfield, | 


Ind., Ninth month 13th. Thomas C. 
Brown, clerk, Plainfield, Ind. 

Indiana Yearly Meeting, in Rich- 
mond, Ind., Ninth month 25th. Timothy 
Nicholson, clerk, Richmond, Ind. 

Kansas Yearly Meeting, in Wichita, 
Kan., Tenth month 4th. Edmund Stan- 
ley, clerk, Wichita, Kan. 


The Five Years’ Meeting will be held | 


at Richmond, Ind., Tenth month 15, 
19007; Edmund Stanley, clerk, Wichita, 
Kan.; R. Esther Smith, assistant. clerk, 
Barrios, Guatemala; Miles 
White, Jr., Treasurer, Baltimore, Md. | 

Baltimore Yearly Meeting, in Balti- 
more, Md., Eleventh month 8th. Allen 
C. Thomas, clerk, Haverford, Pa.; Anna 
King Carey, clerk, 828 Park Avenue, 
Baltimore, Md. 


and tea 


| Edw. T. Biddle, Pres. 


Home Made 


Have your cake, muffins, 
biscuit home-made. 
They will be fresher, cleaner, 
more tasty and wholesome. 
Royal Baking Powder helps 


the house-wife to produce at 


home, quickly and economical- 
| ly, fine and tasty cake, the raised 
| hot-biscuit, puddings, the frosted 


layer-cake, crisp cookies, crul- 
lers, crusts and muffins, with 
which the ready-made food 
found at the bake-shop or 
grocery does not compare. 

Royal is the greatest of bake- 
day helps. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK 


PROMPT DELIVERIES 


HEN you have another 
order for printing just 
send it to The Biddle 
We have the facilities 


for producing the best work 


Press. 


possible. The element of 
for so much goes into every 
piece of work done under our 
roof. We will gladly submit 


samples. 


THE BIDDLE PRESS 


1010 CHERRY ST., PHILADELPHIA 
I, L. Engle, Sec. 


PERSONAL SERVICE 
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FINANCIAL. 


3 5 Y E A R Have Tested 


Jowa Farm Mortgages without a loss 


List issued monthly. 
Home office established 1871. 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, lowa Falls, IOWA 


(Incorporated Capital $250,000) 
310 Hartford Building, Chicago 
501 JohnHancock Building, Boston 


Freedom Friends’ Colony 
FREEDOM, OKLAHOMA 


Our Customers | 


Will mail to any address | 


Es: desiring cheap homes in the great 


sunny southwest can secure excellent farm 
_ bargains in the beautiful Preedom Valley 
thirty miles northwest of Alva, Oklahoma. on 
the proposed Oklahoma and Western Railroad. 
Prices advancing rapidly— Friends meeting 
now being organized and Academy proposed 
Write us when you will arrive in Alva and 
we will meet you at the train. 
For further particulars address 


ANNIS & BAXTER, Freedom, Okla. 


References: Professors J. K. Jenkins and H, 
C. Fellow, Alva, Oklahoma. 


ARTHUR E. JONES FEED. JOHNSON 


THE ARTESIAN LAND CO, 
FOWLER 
Meade County - - Kansas 


Located in the Artesian Valley. Fowler has 
the best of climate, good schools anc a Friends’ 
Academy. The Artesian water lies at depths 
Tanging from 65 to 400 feet. being in four strata, 
and is the best in quality. Lands at from $5.00 


| RICHARD WOOD 


per acre up. Write us for list and descriptive | 


matter. 


—————— EES 
STENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
TULMEOGRAPHING. Prices moderate 
MARY M. KITE 


@@ Lippincett Building, 12th and Filbert Sts., Phila. 


lept . § Beil, Walnut 52-10 
Te sar ai Keystone Race 70-09 


To Clerks of Monthly Meetings remo; Certificates, 


form in the New Discipline, printed, with Return Blank perforated. This form is for members requesting a 
certificate for membership with another Denomination. We also have Letters of Membership printed 
with return blank. These are for members removing from one Monthly Meeting to another Monthly Meeting. 
Prices for either kind, 50 cents per hundred, postpaid. 


‘s . : : ’ ‘ ; ar 
Our Youths Friend 99 is a weekly illustrated paper for Young People, and suitable for dis 


50 cents per year. 


Friends’ Bible Schools. It contains a number of pages of suggestive thoughts and four pages of helps for the 
study and presentation of each Bible School Lesson for the Quarter. Price 40 cents per year. Send for sam- 
ple copy with Club Rates to Bible Schools. 


When in want of a first-class 
| Half-tone or Line Engraving 


Send for sample copy with Club Rates for Bible Schools. 
The “Friends Bible School Teacher ” ** & 2¢¢ ssstterty, prepared especially 


The Provident Life and Trust Co. 


GF PHILADELPHIA. @fice, 409 CHESTNUT STREET 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 ASSETS, $75,429,478.34 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging to the Stockholders = - « §,037,440.73 
Insurance contingent fund, additional to reserve, excluding 
capital stock . “a ee = = ° 2 = - S 7,505,533.56 
Incorporated Third month 22, 1865. Charter Perpetual. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES 
MONEY ON DEPOSIT, returnable on demand, for ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, AS- 
which Interest is allowed. SIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ete. 

All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. , 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS. BOXES $5 AND UPWARDS. 


And is empowered by law to act as EXECUTOR, 


OFFICERS 

DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 

J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Asst. Trust Officer 
SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 

C. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


JAMES V. WATSON 
WM. LONGSTRETH 
THOS. SCATTERGOOD 
ROBERT M. JANNEY 
MARRIOTT C. MORRIS 


ASA S. WING, President 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 

JOS. ASHBROOK, V.-Pres. and Mgr. Ins. Dept. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY 
T. WISTAR BROWN 


FRANK H. TAYLOR 

JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jr. 
JOHN B.MORGAN . 
FREDERIC H. STRAW BRIDGE 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK 


CHAS. HARTSHORNE 
ASA 8S. WING 


Your Summer Home Supplies 
Headguarters—Ackers 
AND RE- 


CHAIRS Rushed tusven 


Chair Cane,Rattan,Reeds,Splints, 
Flats, Open Woven Cane, Close 
Woven Cane and Rushes con- 
stantly on &¢ at the Old Stand. 
Wecan work genuine orimitation 
rush intochairseats. Established 


1880 GEO. W. BRENN 
1308 N. Marshall St., Philadelphia 
Keystone Phone, Park 52-78 D 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 
Wall Paper and 


Decorations 
Window Shades [Made to Order 


202 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia 


William S.. 
Yarnall 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. 15th Street Philadelphia The cost of inserting a one-inch ad- 
vertisement in ‘‘The American Friend” 
is only $12.74 for three months, $21.84 
for six months, or $36.40 for a year, 
inserted every week. Correspondence 
with advertisers is solicited. 


THE AMERICAN FRIEND, 
1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


GO TO 


COMMERCIAL PHOTO-ENGRAVING CO, 
N. W. Cor. 10th and Arch Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


WE HAVE 


Price 


tribution in the Intermediate grades of the Bible Schools. 


for Superintendents and Teachers in the 


PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS, Plainfield, Ind. 
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Events and Comments. 


The Twenty-third International Chris- 
tian Endeavor Convention is to meet in 
Seattle, Wash. the toth to 15th of 
Seventh month. Many will take ad- 
vantage of the trip to see the Rockies 
and the West. 


Reports from the Canadian north- 
west say that the rush for homesteads 
in the wheat region is greater than ever 
before. During business hours at sev- 
eral of the territorial land offices the 
crowd is so great that several are com- 
pelled to stand in line for hours waiting 
their turn. This is very trying, since 
the weather has been quite cold. 


_ Some of the new regulations in meat 
inspection have resulted in the rejection 


of cattle which formerly found their | 


way upon the market. This has caused 
a sharp rise in the price of meat; and 


the cold and backward spring has aug- | 


mented prices of vegetable and fruits, 
A readjustment of our domestic budgets 
seems inevitable. If foodstuffs are to be 
more exnensive, we will be compelled to 
wear cheaper clothing, or do without 
the small conveniences which we have 
ee to regard as almost necessaries of 
ife. 


A Philadelphia physician takes ex- | 


ception to the statement that physicians 
have reached the “extreme of material- 
ism.” He believes quite the contrary to 
be true. Among other things, he says:: 
“From the days of Hippocrates, and 
even before, medicine has always carried 
in its forefront the standard of the “Vis 
medicatrix naturae.” Cut a peach stick 
dead, and it will never heal; 
green, and something outside its own 
physical composition heals it. The sur- 


geon cuts, Apollos may water, but it is | 


the spirit which gives the increase. 


Who, in medicine, does not know this? | 


I am tempted to answer in the words of 
Logan, the Indian, ‘not one. * * * 
In Ridgways Magazine for Second 
month 9, 1907, will be found a state- 
ment that the editor had sent out 1,000 
inquiries to physicians, concluding with 
the following question: ‘Do you believe 
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| in immortality?’ To this were received 
600 replies, and of these 600 only 12 per 


| cent. responded in the negative. 


We hear much every year about the 
new laws which every State Legislature 
and the National Congress enacts, but 
little is said of the great mass of laws 
which are continually growing. A Chi- 
cago newspaper, which has investigated 
this year’s reports from sixteen Legis- 
latures, estimates that 16,380 new State 
laws have been enacted in the United 
States. In some of the old States, 
where the existing volume of legislation 
is very great, more laws were passed this 
year than ever before. Over-legislation 
is admittedly an evil. The existence of 
a great number of statutes which are 
not executed, or are executed in a spas- 
modic or halting fashion, do not teach 
respect for law. 

The suggestion of an Illinois Sen- 
ator appeals to us as eminently practical. 
He is quoted as saying that, “the State 
would suffer little if the Legislature 
would devote a whole session to the 
reneal of useless or unnecessary laws, 
and then adjourn not to assemble again 
for ten years.” 


The introduction of stenographers on 
some of the municipal ferryboats plying 
about New York has elicited an inter- 
esting comment from the Springfield 
Republican: “The exigencies of modern 
life have caused conveniences for the 
doing of business to beset men at every 
turn. No hotel is any longer regarded 

as up-to-date which fails to have a tele- 

phone in every room, and typewriters 
| within easy reach of all guests. Men of 
affairs insist upon being permitted to do 
| business in the most convenient way 
| possible, wherever they may be. ‘The 
| telephone works night as well as day, 
} and the man of business who carries his 
| work into the small hours very fre- 
| quently seriously interferes with the 
| slumbers of guests in neighboring hotel 
| rooms. There is nothing very astonish- 
| ing, therefore, in the demands of resi- 
dents of Staten Island who do business 
/ in New York that the big municipal 
| ferryboats plying between the island and 
the city be equipped with typewriters, 
so that the half-hour from St. George 
to the Battery may be utilized by pas- 
sengers in dictating letters. It is 
seriously proposed to the commissioner 
of the department of docks and ferries 
| that there shall be three or four type- 
| writers on board of each of the four 
| municipal ferryboats. This done, busi- 
| ness men can take their letters and 
| documents aboard and dictate during 
tue voyage. Nor is this all. It is 
further suggested that Uncle Sam place 
a sub-station post-office on each of the 
boats, and that the privilege of a lunch 
| counter be granted to somebody who 
will serve quick combination breakfasts 
and suppers en route across the bay. So 
| will business pursue its victims still 
| more inexorably.” 


“Hitch your wagon to a star,” 
Sounds eloquent, of course, 
But it might prove more prudent far 
To hitch it to a motor car, 
Or a steady-going horse. 
Nixon Waterman. 


[Sixth month — 


NOTICE. 


I am engaged in determining the © 
rights of some supposed members of 
the Osage tribe of Indians, and have 
recently learned that, in the early thir- 
ties, a friend by the name of Henry 
Harvey was agent for the Osages, and - 
that he wrote and published a history 
of the Osage Indians. I thought it pos- 
sible that this book might possibly con-_ 
tain some information that would be 
valuable, but I have not been able to 
find a copy of it. 

Would you kindly insert an item in 
your paper, asking that anyone that has 
any information in regard to such a 
book write me here. Will purchase the 
same at a reasonable price, or return 
same after it has been examined. As to 
my identity, will say that I was agent at 
this place for nearly twelve years, hay- — 
ing been appointed first under the super- 
vision of Friends, and was accompanied 
to Washington by “James Rhoads.” 

Respectfully, 


L. J. Mes. 
Pawhuska, O. T. 


NOT A TENABLE POSITION. 


First autoist (after the auto has blown 
up)—“You came down very quick.” 

Second autoist—‘Yes, there wasn’t 
anything up there to sit on.”—St. Joseph 
News-Press. a ome 


lf you and I and ewe and eye 
And yew and aye ( dear me!) 
Were all to be spelled u and i, 
How mixed up we would be! 
—Zion’s Herald. 


BAD DREAMS 
CAUSED BY COFFEE. 


“T have been a coffee drinker, more 
or less, ever since I can remember, 
until a few months ago I became more 
and more nervous and irritable, and 
finally I could not sleep at night, for I 
was horribly disturbed by dreams of all 
sorts and a species of distressing night- 
mare. 

“Finally, after hearing the experience 
of numbers of friends who had quit 
coffee and gone to drinking Postum 
Food Coffee, and learning of the great 
benefits they had derived, I concluded 
coffee must be the cause of my trouble, 
so I got some Postum and had it made 
strictly according to directions. 

“T was astonished at the flavor. It 
entirely took the place of coffee, and to 
my very great satisfaction, I began to 
sleep peacefully and sweetly. My 
nerves improved, and I wish I could 
warn every man, woman and child from 
the unwholesome drug (caffeine) in 
ordinary coffee. 

“People really do not appreciate or 
realize what a powerful drug it is and 
what terrible effect it has on the human 
system. I would never think of going 
back to coffee again. I would almost 
as soon think of putting my hand in a 
fire after I had once been burned. 

“A young lady friend of ours had 
stomach trouble for a long time, and 
could not get well as long as she used 
coffee. She finally quit it and began 
the use of Postum and is now perfectly 
well.” “There’s a Reason.” Read the 
little “Health Classic,” “The Road to 
Wellville,” in packages. 
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“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 


Vou. XIV. 
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QUICK GAINS AND FAIR VALUES. 
Christ’s discourse on the Infinite Treasure gives us 
a view of life which He often expressed. He seems 
at first to make nothing at all of earthly riches. He 
even goes farther and appears to treat food and 
clothes as hardly worth serious concern. The natural 
inference is that we are to give no thought at all to 


_ that which satisfies now and at the same time adds to 
| our capacity, is supremely the thing to seek—that is 


precisely the characteristic of the spiritual life which 


| Christ calls the heavenly treasure. 


He gives two reasons to show why it is that every- 


_ body does not live for the infinite treasure. First of 


earthly goods of any sort. The lily and the birds are | 
to be our teachers. We are to fold our hands and | 


wait for a provident heavenly Father to give us what 
we need. 

But we must be on our guard against this extreme 
view. We must not forget that this manner of speech 
is the Oriental way of putting the emphasis. The 
Lord does not »rovide for those who are care free 
and easy and who live like lilies and birds, without 
effort. Christianity is, of all things, a strenuous 
religion, and it does not offer prizes to persons who 
fold their hands—it does not encourage the unlit lamp 
and the ungirt loin. 
Jesus, which says: “Wherever any man raises stones 
or splits wood there am I.” 


all, it takes what He calls the “single eye” to see it. 
By single eye He means the appreciative eye; the eye 
trained to see spiritual values, like the musician’s ear 


| for harmony or the artist’s eye for beauty. The man 


who has only an eye for quick, easy gains, immediate 
personal advantage, would be sure to miss the real 


| goal; then again too many of us try to split the differ- 
| ence and get a fairly good thing out of heaven and 


| outlay of salt and sanctity.” 


earth both; as Whittier puts it: “We try to save our 
soul and our winter’s pork with the least possible 
This attempt to split 


the difference Christ calls “trying to serve God and 


| Mammon.” 
There is a famous saying of | 


The Mammon, who is put as a rival of 
the higher life of the spirit, is a personification of 


| materialism. 


Christ is only bringing out with powerful empha- | 


sis, the fact that the supreme aim is to be a kind of 
life which never exhausts itselfi—you are to be perfect 
like your heavenly Father. That is the kind of life 
which He here calls the Infinite Treasure. Riches, and 
even clothes and food, are to have the second place, 


The real drama of our existence is the momentous 
choice between the quick returns of earth and the far 


gains of spiritual life. 


not the first. The moment they become the end and | 


purpose of life, they arrest the supreme search, and 
change a being who was meant for infinite things 
into a creature of a day, living for things which are 


bound to perish with the using, things which are at | 


the mercy of rust and moth and thieves. 
The whole passage means something like this: 
“Live for infinite values; find something which 
multiplies and increases as you use it; set your heart 
on such an aim that you make each point attained a 
new point of departure for further advance.” This 


“Oh, if we draw a circle premature, 
Heedless of far gain, 
Greedy for quick returns of profit, sure 
Bad is our bargain!” 


R. M. J. 


NEW YORK STATE FRIENDS. 


It was our privilege, last week, to attend, for the 
first time, part of New York Yearly Meeting, which 
was held in Glens Falls, a town of about 20,000 in- 
habitants, situated on the headwaters of the Hudson 
River. Our trip up the Hudson was a continuous 


_ pleasure, owing to the beautiful scenery, with Glens 


does not mean that you are to be “other-worldly,” and | 


to drop your interest in this world. It means rather 
that in this world you are to use every situation and 
circumstance only in such a way that you will enlarge 
your life—help realize your true self. 

The great fact of life is this: that only something 
which is of permanent value can satisfy any of us; 


_and beautiful surroundings, 


Falls as a happy climax. Its wide, paved streets, 
numerous and well-kept lawns, large shade trees, 
make it a delightful 
place for holding an annual gathering. As we walked 
from the depot to the hotel we were impressed with 
the magnificence of its residences, and the thrifty, 
business-like air of its shops. When we remarked 
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upon these features, we were told that the people of 
Glens Falls were probably richer, per capita, than 
those of any other city in the United States. 

Their commercial proclivities were impressed upon 
us in a very striking way later when we visited the 
Falls, or, more strictly speaking, the place where the 
Falls once were. The large boulders, seamed with 
deep crevices, worn by ages of water, are bare and 
dry, with here and there painted a soda water or 
tooth powder advertisement. All the water is now 
utilized for commercial purposes. Great quantities 
of logs are cut from the mountains further up and 
floated down to Glens Falls, where they are caught 
and converted into paper. Great mills stand on 
either bank of what was once a picturesque stream, 
using the water, which brings the logs from the 
mountains, to grind them into pulp. As we stood 
looking at the great stones, with here and there large 
letters in gaudy colors, and listened to the buzz and 
click of the great factories about us, we were made to 
exclaim, “Natural beauty, what do we care for it 
when its loss will yield us gold?” 

But the visitor must not be too eritical, for nature 
has lavished her beauty upon these New Yorkers so 
abundantly that they do not miss the thing that gave 
their city its name. A thirty minutes’ trolley ride 
through picturesque mountains brought us to the 
south end of Lake George, and here a small company 
spent a very delightful forenoon. We left the car 
only a few steps from the lake and wandered along 
the shore for a short distance, admiring the extreme 
clearness of the water, and the beautiful outlook as 
we gazed to the north across its surface as still and 
bright as a mirror, with here and there a small island 
and with hazy mountains piled up in the back- 
ground. An hour was spent on the mountain-side 
under a clump of trees, where we worshiped the 
“God of the open air? with hearts in tune. with 
nature. A hasty tramp to the ruins of Fort Henry, 
and a quick retreat to catch a car in time for the noon 
hour at Glens Falls, closed the pleasure diversion, and 


made us sure that our Heavenly Father wants His | 


children to admire the beautiful, else He would not 
have filled the world so full of it. 

We are publishing an account of the yearly meet- 
ing elsewhere, and wish to notice only one item of 
business which impressed us. This was a letter to be 
sent to the children throughout the yearly meeting. 
In very simple language it told of the beauty and the 
history of the place where the yearly meeting was 
held; how their monthly and quarterly meetings were 
parts of the yearly meeting, and closed by reminding 
them of the love and care which the church has for 


them. Doubtless many a young heart will be 
touched, and respond with loyalty and service in 
after years. It impressed us as an excellent piece of — 
work, worthy of imitation in other yearly meetings. 

We came away with the impression that here was - 
another group of Friends loyal and earnest, working 
out their problems very much like other Friends in 
America, yet different enough to give them a distinct 
individuality as a meeting; and through all there 
appeared sincere, earnest devotion, which gave us 
fresh courage and faith to believe that our branch of 
the church is to live and flourish and bear fruit. 


EDITORIAL NOTE. 


It is a satisfaction to hear that London Yearly 
Meeting, without a dissenting voice, concluded to 
send a fraternal delegation to the Five Years’ Meet- 
ing. It will be a decided advantage to that meeting 
to have a group of Friends from England and another 
group from Ireland in it, and we can already 
prophesy that the exercises of the Five Years’ Meet- 
ing will be interesting and valuable. The delegation 
is to be selected by the Meeting for Sufferings, and we 
may feel sure that a strong company of Friends will 
be chosen. It is also a satisfaction to have in our 
columns this issue an article by Wm. Charles Braith- 
waite, giving a good account of the first half of the 
yearly meeting. 


“DESPISED AND REJECTED OF MEN.” 
EDITORIAL BY EDWARD GRUBB, IN “BRITISH FRIEND.” 


Quite recently I was privileged to see, in a pro- 
vincial town, a picture with the above title, painted 
by a young artist of genius, Sigismund Goetze—one 
who seems likely to prove a prophet to our age. The 
scene is not laid in far-off Babylonia, where the 
words were first spoken, nor in the conventional sur- 
roundings of Scribe and Pharisee, priest and Roman, 
of the Jerusalem of the Christian era. It is trans- 
ferred to the busy, bustling London of our own day; 
the message it contains is said to have flashed into the 
artist’s mind as he watched the people streaming out 
of a service at St. Paul’s. 

Upon the steps of the Cathedral, under the shadow 
of its great portico, has been erected a white marble 
altar, with the inscription “Votum deo ignoto”—sug- 
gesting how much of pagan unbelief is mixed with 
our vaunted Christianity. Bound loosely with ropes 
to the altar stands the figure of the Christ, His head 
bowed down with shame, and above Him rises 
majestically the dim shape of an angel, holding aloft 
the cup of agony that His Father has given Him to 
drink. And on either side of the altar, unknowing 
and unheeding, are passing the very persons you may 
see in any London street to-day—or, indeed, in any 
modern city. 
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On the left is the betting man, scanning with fren- 
zied eagerness the evening paper, to see what horse 
has won; the man of science, absorbed in the contents 
of a test-tube; the votaries of fashion—a man and a 
woman faultlessly dressed, and both entirely lost in 
the folly they are talking to each other—-so lost as 
never to notice the violets held up to them by a flower- 
girl in the front. Seated on the steps of the 
cathedral, her face bent low over her baby, is a beauti- 
ful girl, who has been abandoned to the tender 
mercies of the streets; and in front of her a news-boy 
is shouting the latest sensation. 

To the right of the altar a larger crowd is passing, 
while far beyond them a Socialist agitator is 
haranguing a cheering crowd. There are the working 
men, one draining a mug of beer, another hurrying 
with his pickaxe to his work; the broken-down spend- 
thrift, with no hope left in life; the artist, carelessly 
lighting a cigarette; the soldier, intent on obeying 
orders. In the midst are two striking figures—a 
sleek and well-fed priest, in full canonicals, smiling 
inwardly with satisfaction, his hands clasped across 
his breast ; and by his side a dissenting minister, with 
a Bible open in his hand, pointing to the text that dis- 
proves the priest’s assumptions. And, in all that 
crowd, there is only one who even notices the sorrow- 
ing figure that is bound to the altar. This is a hos- 
pital nurse, accustomed to pain and sorrow, yet not 
so hardened by familiarity as not to be struck with 
surprise and even horror at such grief and agony. 
But more than that she does not seem to see; for her 
apparently it has as yet no meaning. 

There, in the fewest words is the artist’s concep- 
tion: What does it mean for us? How far are we 
ourselves among the throng of those by whom, it may 
be all unconsciously, the Crucified is “despised and 
rejected?’ Just in so far as our daily lives, in busi- 
ness, in amusement, in politics, in the home, are 
moulded without reference to Him; in so far as we 
plan our lives, and seek to gain our wishes, unheeding 
the revelation brought to us in His life and death, of 
the character of God and of His purpose for our lives. 

It is not only in the mad pursuit of wealth, or in 
frenzied search for pleasure, that we may be “despis- 
ing and rejecting’ Him Who came to give His life 
for men. In the dull routine of daily existence, 
which we allow to be unillumined by any ray from 


the ideal; in the nursing of our own sorrow, or the « 


attempt to drown it in outward pleasures or the 


- stimulus of drink; in the undisciplined will that seeks 


simply to draw from life its maximum of pleasant 
gifts; in the devotion to pursuits and interests in 
which we forget the service of our fellows; in these 
and many other ways we may, though all unknowing, 
be among that thoughtless throng. 

Nothing in the teaching of the Master Himself is 
more impressively shown than the danger of missing 
Him through neglect, through inattention, through 
immersion in earthly things. Even those who had 
started for the Kingdom found, when the time came 
to enter in, that they had pressing engagements other- 
where—one to his farm, another to his merchandise, 


another with his newly-married wife. Even love 
itself may be so narrowed as to shut Him out. 

And even in our religion, as we call it, the priest 
and the minister in the picture may remind us how 
far from Christ is much that is called Christianity. 
We argue about the meaning of the Atonement, and 
miss the spirit of the Crucified ; we discuss the Divine 
nature of our Lord, and lose the loveliness of His 
humanity. It is better, surely, to follow Him as our 
Master, while unable as yet to call Him more than 
that, than to be able to repeat all dogmas, while 
strangers to Him in spirit, not knowing what manner 
of man He was. It is not lip-service that He requires 
of us, not loyalty that begins and ends with faultless- 
ness of dogmatic creeds. We may be as orthodox, 
each after our kind, as the priest and the minister; 
and as far from heeding that bowed figure, whom our 
shallow religionism has left bound to the altar of an 
unknown God. 

“But He was wounded for our transgressions; He 
was bruised for our iniquities; the chastisement of 
our peace was upon Him, and with His stripes we are 
healed.” However we may interpret such words as 
these, they point, surely, to the voluntary self-identifi- 
cation of the Sufferer with us in our sin and 
ignorance and woe; to the manifestation in Him of 
the seeking love of God that reaches down to lift us 
up; to the life of self-devotion and of service as the 
very life of God Himself, and therefore as the core of 
His purpose for us. It is only as the spirit of the 
Crucified is being woven deeply into the warp and 
woof of the whole texture of our lives, that He can 
“see of the travail of His soul, and be satisfied.” 


A CHRISTIAN AND A SCHOLAR. 


A little more than a century ago Jean Louis 
Rodolphe Agassiz was born in a small village in 
Switzerland. In early life he was identified with 
research and teaching in Europe; but later came to 
America, and spent most of his active life in this 
country. The one hundredth anniversary of his birth 
was elaborately celebrated at Cambridge, and other 
places, the 28th ult. 

To use the words of another: ‘He was eminently 
successful as a teacher, universally beloved and re- 
spected as aman. Before coming to America he was 
professor in Neuchatel from his twenty-fifth to his 
twenty-ninth year. The keynote of Professor 
Agassiz’s life was, ‘I have no time to make money.’ 
He had a supreme love for science, and was devoted to 
his work as few men are. One of his biographers 
has said of him, ‘His indomitable purpose, his in- 
dustry, his devotion to the dissemination of know- 
ledge, his love for science—which is only another 
name for truth—were traits which commended him 
to all men and insured him a lasting place in their 
affection and appreciation. Agassiz was the greatest 
teacher of his time, and his place is still unfilled. He 
was a noble and heroic figure, one of the stepping- 
stones in the advance of civilization.’ 

“He began his work of collecting specimens in 
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natural history when a mere boy. A story is told of 
Professor Buch, a well-known geologist of Germany, 
and a great admirer of Agassiz, who said, ‘When I 
am in Neuchatel and | knock at the door of Agassiz, 
I am always afraid lest he take me for a new 
species.’ During his work in Switzerland, Agassiz 
made extended investigations concerning glaciers in 
the Alps. These investigations added much to the 
knowledge of scientists concerning the Ice Age in 
Europe. It also established his reputation as geolo- 
gist and zoologist. He gave special attention to fossil 
fishes as well as to living specimens. <A story with 
which the writer was familiar during the early years 
of his college life runs as follows: Agassiz visited 
Florida to pursue his investigations concerning living 
fishes. While there he was stricken with Florida 
fever and came near dying. When he reached _ his 
home in Massachusetts, a friend came in to condole 
with him because of his unfortunate illness. Agassiz 
answered, ‘I discovered a fish without ventral fins, the 
first specimen of that kind ever discovered alive, and 
that pays for the Florida fever many times.’ His 
latest work was the Anderson School of Natural 
History on the Island of Penikese in Buzzard’s Bay. 
The school was founded by a gift of $50,000 from 
John Anderson, and was opened in the summer of 
1873. By this time his reputation as a scientist and 
his influence as a man had made him the prominent 
center, both socially and scientifically, in the best 
circles. But his work at Penikese was scarcely estab- 
lished before he was called hence, in December, 1873. 
He was buried in Mount Auburn, Boston, where a 
stone from a Swiss glacier marks his grave; by the 
side of which are pine trees transferred from Switzer- 
land.” 

At the present time, when many an earnest Chris- 
tian is disturbed with the new scientific spirit, it is 
refreshing to follow this renowned scholar and note 
his spiritual growth and ever brightening Christian 
confidence. Some would have us believe that modern 
science is fraught with danger. They tell us it is 
incompatible with the doctrine essential to Christian 
faith. But with Agassiz, nature’s God and the God 
of the Bible are one, and natural things are a record 
of His works, and were kept for His inquiring chil- 
dren who have the mind and patience to read. Every 
object he gathered from mountain or seashore ex- 
pressed to him the workings of the Divine Reason, 
and the deeper wonders of a Divine Love. He was 
confident that a trusting child could pursue with 
assurance his studies in the “‘book of nature,” as well 
as in the sacred Scriptures. That one would lead to 
a clearer and truer interpretation of the other; and 
that the whole would bring him nearer the fountain 
of truth. In one of his essays we find the words: 

“All the facts proclaim aloud the one God whom 
we know, adore and love; and natural history must 
in good time became the analysis of the thoughts of 
the Creator of the universe, as manifested in the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms.” 

A recent writer tells us that: ‘In certain scientific 
circles this avowal of his faith in God brought upon 


Agassiz ridicule and scorn. But he never wavered 
in his teaching on that account. His spirit was of 
another kind. He had a great and sacred faith in 
himself, and his course grew brighter with Christian 
confidence. He came up out of the tribulations of 
doubt and infidelity into the clear regions of faith. - 
God appeared to him more sublimely, more 
intimately, as he journeyed toward the sunset of life, 
and on the westward slope of years he often heard the 
voice still speaking in the world by which Moses had 
been arrested in the presence of the burning bush.” 
The poet Whittier, who held much in common with 

his friend, Agassiz, has beautifully pictured the cul- 
mination of the Christian faith of America’s greatest 
scientist in that exquisite poem, “The Prayer of 
Agassiz”: 

“On the isle of Penikese, 

Ringed about by sapphire seas, 


Fanned by breezes salt and cool 
Stood the Master with his school. 


““By past efforts unavailing, 
Doubts and error, loss and failing, 
Of our weakness made aware, 

On the threshold of our task, 
Let us light and guidance ask, 
Let us pause in silent prayer!’ 


“Then the master in his place. 
Bowed his head a little space, 

And the leaves by soft airs stirred, 
Lapse of wave, and cry of bird, 
Left the solemn hush unbroken 

Of that wordless prayer unspoken, 
While its wish on earth unsaid, 
Rose to heaven interpreted.” 


LONDON YEARLY MEETING, 


BY WM. ©. BRAITHWAITE. 


The first few days of London Yearly Meeting 
have been marked by great unity of spirit, and a 
high degree of power and interest in the discussions. 
The gradual growth in our membership continues, 
and it was felt that future progress depends upon 
recovering for our church a larger freedom, a fuller 
fellowship and a deeper understanding of our message 
to the world. Even at the present time, for every 
member added to the Society by birth, three are added 
by convincement. The signs of the times suggest 
much extension in future years. Our young men 
show keen interest in adult school work and the 
manifold forms of social service which open out from 
it, and the week-end quarterly meetings, summer 
schools, week-end lecture schools, adult school 
codperative holidays and “tramps” (parties of young 
Friends working for a few days in a district) are 
doing much to vitalize fellowship and stimulate 
thought and service. We have also the delightful 
influence which the Woodbrooke settlement has had 
on many lives. This term the settlement is, I be- 
lieve quite full, with several students there from your 
side of the water. W. Littleboy, whose services as 
warden at Woodbrooke have been of high value to the 
Society, is now in America and will, no doubt, find 
opportunities of speaking to Friends about this part 
of our English work. 


The discussion on ‘‘The State of Society” was 
largely in the hands of the younger men. Dr. George 
Newman, an ardent student and the editor of our 
chief organ for free Quaker discussion, The Friends’ 
Quarterly Hxaminer, took a leading part, and his 
statement of the main elements of the Quaker message 


: | will, I hope, find embodiment in our general episile. 


Stress was laid throughout the discussion on the im- 
portance of personality as the crown of created 
things, and as the place where God most surely re- 
vealed Himself, and the instrument with which God 


| most surely worked, the thought of the meeting 


naturally centering on the need that we should allow 
_ our lives to be filled and energized with the supreme 
personality of our Saviour and Lord. 

The invitation to send fraternal delegates to the Five 
Years’ Meeting, which a year ago led us into a some- 
what difficult discussion, was this year cordially ac- 
cepted without a dissenting voice. The explanation 
we have received as to the meaning you attach to the 
term, fraternal delegate, has cleared the matter of all 
difficulty. 

Our Foreign Mission Association rejoices in the 
wonderful response made to its appeal for funds, by 
which it is enabled to face growing needs, especially 
in China. On the subject of peace, we are protesting 
against proposals in the Government bill now before 
Parliament, which would empower the War Office to 
maintain and foster cadet corps among the boys at 
school, as we regard militarism as destructive of 
many of the finest ends of education. Education 
itself has occasioned some of the best discussions of 
the yearly meeting. We desire to keep our own 
schools free of all Government control by refusing 
Government grants, and we are anxious (so far as our 
influence goes) to exercise a moderating influence in 
the religious controversies which so gravely disturb 
educational work in England at the present time. 
Religious education, in the deeper sense of the 
spiritual training of character, is, we feel, of the 
utmost importance, and, for the most part, Friends 
seem to view the narrower conception of sectarian 
dogmatic teaching, and the so-called secular solution 
with equal disfavor. In this, as in other things, per- 
sonality is the controlling factor. You must secure 
‘teachers of a high type of character, and have them 
free to impress themselves on the children they teach. 

The sittings of the yearly meeting to-morrow are 
devoted to social service, the great importance of 
which is laying hold of English Friends. The 
church will surely be judged by its output of service, 
_by its devotion to merey, and justice, and truth, not 
_ by its tithe of mint, and anise, and cummin. 


UNFOLDING BUDS. 
J. L. Sprcer. 
To-day, with patience, learn to wait. 
God’s glad to-morrow, 
May open, just outside the gate 
Of present sorrow. 
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NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING. 

Glens Falls, N. Y., with its beautiful scenery and 
interesting historic settings, was the meeting place 
of New York Friends, in their one hundred and 
twelfth annual gathering, which has just closed. 
The Yearly Meeting was preceded by a school of 
Christian workers, which opened on Third-day, 
Fifth month 28, 1907, followed by the Meeting of 
Ministry and Oversight on the 30th. Tarly in the 
sessions of the Meeting on Ministry and Oversight 
there were read memorials for Justice B. Adams, 
West Branch Quarter; Cynthia Adams, Butternuts, 
and Robert W. Lawrence, New York Quarter. All 
three were beloved elders, and many and_ sincere 
were the expressions of appreciation of their lives, 
and the loss sustained by this meeting in their going 
from us. A friend well said while speaking of 
Robert W. Lawrence, that, “so far was he from pre- 
suming, as worldly-minded men often do, that the 
world owed him a living, he constantly assumed that 
he owed the world a life, which he freely and cheer- 
fully gave in loving helpful service.” The reports 
indicated a very encouraging growth in the ministry 
of the yearly meeting, in numbers, efficiency, sound- 
ness and spirituality. One minister had been lost 
by letter, and one by certificate, during the year, 
while four had been recorded, and five received by 
certificate from other yearly meetings. 

The present membership of the Ministry and Over- 
sight body is 78 ministers, 178 elders, and 99 over- 
seers. ‘Twenty-three are serving both as elders and 
overseers, so the total membership of the body is 333. 
Willard O. Trueblood was re-appointed clerk, with 
Carolena M. Wood as assistant. 

On Sixth-day morning, at 10 o’clock, the Yearly 
Meeting prover convened, and after a season of de- 
votion, the clerk, James Wood, read the opening 
minute, and in a few remarks said among other 
things: “Let us strive to conduct the business of this 
yearly meeting in the spirit of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and in order to do that, it will be necessary 
for us not to think of ourselves more highly than we 
ought to think, but let each esteem others more highly 
than himself.” This Christian spirit so character- 
ized the meeting throughout that at no time was there 
manifest a disposition to disregard or override others 
in order to carry a point. Perhaps this Christian 
spirit was nowhere more manifest than in the meet- 
ing of delegates when the the Committee to Nominate 
Delegates to the Five Years’ Meeting presented to 
that body the list of nominations, and some Friends 
expressed a very earnest desire that a Friend not on 
the list should be included in it, and no less than 
three different Friends resigned and left the room in 
order that this Friend’s name might be substituted 
for theirs. Or, again, in the open meeting, when 
the report of the delegates to the Richmond Mis- 
sionary Conference was presented with the request 
that our mission work should be consolidated under 
the American Friends’ Board, and there was a very 
large majority of Friends in favor of the consolida- 
tion, yet as some interested Friends could not see the 
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way clear, and feared that such a move would result 
in a loss of interest on the part of some of our home 
workers, it was with unanimous consent decided to 
refer the matter back for consideration next year, in 
the hope that further investigation would enable these 
Friends to unite with the majority in this proposi- 
tion, that New York may throw its full strength to 
the support of the Central Board. This action had 
no taint of that spirit that is sometimes seen in a 
Friends’ meeting, where a minority in a spirit of 
stubbornness blocks proceedings, thus constituting 
itself a majority so far as defeating the wishes of the 
meeting are concerned, but was characterized by 
sweet reasonableness throughout. 

The number of visiting ministers from other yearly 
meetings was unusually small, there being only three, 
Thomas Newlin, North Carolina; Edward Mott, 
Ohio, and Augustus Murray, New England. Ross 
E. Lee, a missionary of Ramallah, Palestine. was 
present, as were also Alfred C. Garrett, Philadel- 
phia, and Herman Newman, of Tue American 
Frrenp, at a few of the sessions. 

The first roll-call revealed all but 13 of the dele- 
gates present, and sickness was given as the reason 
for the absence of seven of these, others came in 
later. There was a touch of unusual interest given 
to the epistles, which were remarkably good in them- 
selves, by the clerk giving a short historical sketch 
of each yearly meeting as its epistle was read. James 
Wood was appointed to succeed as clerk, as were 
David S. Taber and L. Hollingsworth Wood, as- 
sistants. 

The Evangelistic and Church Extension report 
showed a deficit of $38.70, owing to some legal ex- 
penses that had not been anticipated; $2,077.34 has 
been expended in this work, 20 series of meetings 
held, 148 accessions to the church reported; present 
membership is 3,504, a net gain of 89; one new par- 
sonage was bought at a cost of $3,500, and $1,783 
has been expended in repairs on church properties, 
while $17,112 has been raised for the local expenses 
of the various meetings. The general superintendent, 
J. Lindley Spicer, has compiled an absent-member 
list, containing the addresses of 1,099 non-resident 
members of the yearly meeting. This is a most 
valuable work, and it is hoped that other yearly 
meetings may take it up, that superintendents and 
pastors may be placed in touch with them. The col- 
lection, amounting to $1,000, for the use of this de- 
partment of work, showed the deep interest that New 
York Friends still feel in evangelism and the exten- 
sion of her borders. J. Lindley Spicer was chosen 
superintendent for another year. At the evening 
service, Edward Mott, superintendent of Ohio 
Yearly Meeting, addressed the meeting on “Elements 
of Successful Evangelism,” and was followed by 
Professor Augustus Murray, on “Extending the 
Range of the Message.” The messages were full of 
interest and instruction. 

There is no phase of work in which New York 
Friends are more interested than in missions. The 
reports on this work came Seventh-day afternoon. 
The yearly meeting conducts, in whole or in part, the 


High Point Industrial School for Freedmen, North 

Carolina; 10 stations and 6 out-stations among the 

American Indians, a school at Victoria, Mexico; a. 
hospital and Mission, Luh-Hoh, China; while giv- | 
ing assistance to Friends’ African Mission, missions 
in Cuba, Japan, India, and Palestine, and this year 
gave $500 toward the salary of Robert L. Simkin, a 
member of this meeting, who has just gone to China 
under the care of English Friends. 


an expenditure of $8,259.13 in the work, while that 


outlay of $1,095.92, which, with the $500 to Robert 
Simkin, would make a total of $9,855.05 for the 
year’s work, to which should be added a good part of 
the cost of the new hospital at Luh-Hoh, China, 
which has just been completed at a cost of $3,934.85, 
and $223.05 to the China famine sufferers. Rosa 
E. Lee added very materially to the missionary 
enthusiasm in a five minutes’ talk on Palestine. The 
usual call for a missionary offering at this time re- 
sulted in cash and pledges to the amount of $1,438. 
In the evening, Herman Newman, of Tur Amertcan 
Frrenp, addressed the gathering on the subject of 
Missions. The Sabbath-day was a day of rich 
spiritual blessings and uplift. The visiting ministers 
occupied our own meeting-house for the various ser- 
vices of the day, while many of the home ministers 
preached in sister churches of Glens Falls, Sandy 
Hall, and Fort Edward. Second-day morning came 
the financial reports of the various trustees and trust 
funds to the amount of $238,077.10, that are directly 
or indirectly under the care of the yearly meeting, 
and it was very gratifying to learn that all these 
funds were intact, safely and profitably invested, and 
the income being applied in accordance to the will of 
the donors. In the afternoon came the report of the 
Bible-School Board, showing 48 schools, with an en- 
rollment of 2,734; $2,156.47 had been raised, 
$917.47 of which had been used for running ex- 
penses. The Christian Endeavorers have a member- 
ship of 1,071, of which 804 are Seniors, and 267 


of the Women’s Foreign Mission Society showed an | 


Juniors; $1,509.65 have been raised by these, a good || | 


part of which has gone to missions. Increased inter- 
est is taken in the report of the Committee for the 
Study of Friends’ Literature and Doctrine, which 
shows that there is now some work being done in that 
line in eight of the nine quarterly meetings. 

Friends were very much encouraged with the con- 
ditions of Oakwood Seminary, where there is now 
an enrollment of 74 students, an increase of 13 over 
last year. There will be a class of nine graduates 
this year. Steps were taken looking toward the 
removal of this school at some future time to a more 
central location in the yearly meeting, where it is be- 
lieved it might be made far more useful. 

The following delegates were chosen to represent 
New York Friends in the Five Years’ Meeting at 
Richmond: James Wood, Robert E. Pretlow, Willam 
H. S. Wood, David S. Taber, Abijah J. Weaver, J. 
Lindley Spicer, Willard O. Trueblood, Mary J. 
Weaver, and Anna Birdsall. The alternates were 
L. Hollingsworth Wood, John R. Taber, George D. 


The treasurer | 
of the Board of Home and Foreign Missions showed 
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Hillard, Eliza Heaton Taber, Dr. E. T. Birdsall, 
Arlando Marine, Adna F. Heaton, Hannah Collins 
and Martha H. Bell. 

Alfred C. Garrett, Philadelphia, gave a very help- 
ful address at the public meeting in charge of the 
Bible-School Board, on the subject of “Preparation 
and Qualification of Teachers.” The report of the 
treasurer, on Third-day morning, revealed that the 
yearly meeting had raised for all purposes the past 
year the sum of $55,026.86. The devotional meet- 
ings were a special feature of the yearly meeting and 
were seasons of blessing to all, but space will not 
permit us to go into the special features of this work 
and the Workers’ School now, but hope we may do so 
later. Suffice it to say that all who attended the yearly 
meeting received blessings that will strengthen them 
for the duties and privileges of the Master’s service. 
Third-day morning, Sixth month 4, at 12.35, the 
clerk read the following very appropriate closing 
minute: “Having concluded the business that has 
claimed our attention, we return praises to our 
Father for the blessings with which He has crowned 
our sessions, and we pray that He may graciously 
|, overrule and shape all that we have done so that it 
may tend to His glory and to the advancement of 
His kingdom.” 

The meeting adjourned to meet in Poughkeepsie at 
the usual time next year. 


WILLIAM L. PYLE. 


William L. Pyle, affectionately called “the father 
of the Western Yearly Meeting at Plainfield,” and 
who was the next oldest member of First Friends’ 
church, Indianapolis, died Fourth month 5, 1907, at 
his home in that city. 

On Third month 18th, he fell in the street, striking 
his knee on the curbstone. From the bruises then 
received an abscess developed, which resulted fatally. 
He was born at Clarksville, Clinton County, Ohio, 
Second month 8, 1830, and spent his early life on a 
farm. He was married to Mary T. Carpenter, Fifth 
month 20, 1852, at the old Clarksville Meeting-house. 

He moved to Indianapolis in 1863 and engaged in 
the business which he carried on continuously until 
the time of his death. . 

He was noted for his knowledge of church law and 
ehurch custom, and this made him a parliamentary 
authority at the yearly meeting. His church and 
home life and his love of his friends were always of 
more importance to him than his business life, and 
he was held in the highest esteem for his thorough 
frankness and honesty in all his dealings. His life 
showed a beautiful blending of business integrity 
and religious purpose, but he was best known for his 
activity in church work. 

A life-long member of the Society of Friends, he 
and his family united with Indianapolis Meeting on 
the Sabbath following their arrival in the city, in 
1863. He and his wife, who survives him, were the 
oldest members of the First Friends’ Church, having 
served together as elders for more than forty years. 
He had sat beside the pastor during each service, for 


years, and was always present at the Fourth-day 
morning prayer-meeting. 

Aside from his church work, he was identified with 
the interests of Earlham College, having for many 
years been a member of the Board of Trustees. He 
was also a member of the Board of Trustees of the 
Colored Orphans’ Home, Indianapolis. 


WILLIAM L. PYLE. 


At Indianapolis Monthly Meeting, held Fourth 
month 16, the following minute, expressive of the loss 
sustained by his removal, was made, and a copy 
directed sent to the family: 


“While we realize that human sympathy is of slight avail 
in times like this, we want to express something of the tender 
regard in which he was held by the church. His remoyal has 
taken from us one of the most valued members, a 
man of unusual qualifications for usefulness in all 
branches of the church work. All of his committee 
appointments, which were very numerous, were discharged 
with marked fidelity and enthusiasm. We believe no one 
was so frequently appointed a representative to the higher 
meetings, and possible no one held so many positions of trust 
and confidence in monthly, quarterly and yearly meetings as 
he. He was the link between the old and the new, and while 
revering the old with all its sweet memories, he adapted him- 
self to the new without friction, having malice toward none, 
and charity for all. His faithfulness in attending meetings 
for worship, his careful walk before men and his thoroughly 
consecrated life will always remain with the church as a 
sweet fragrance. It can be truly said of him that “a good 
name is rather to be chosen than great riches and loving 
favor, rather than silver and gold.” Let us pray in faith that 
God will raise up a Joshua or an Elisha to carry to completion 
the unfinished work of this leader of the church. 


The funeral services were held in the Friend’s 
Meeting-house Fourth month 8, 1907, at 2 P. M., 
and were largely attended by Friends in the yearly 
meeting. Morton ©. Pearson, Lewis E. Stout, 
Thomas C. Brown, David Hadley, Sylvester Newlin 
and Allen Jay paid loving tribute to the worth of 
this good man. 
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Some Views on Present Bay Topics. 


FOR THE BUILDING UP OF THE CHURCH. 


BY HANNAH W. CADBURY. 


[The new activities among Philadelphia Friends 
are very suggestive and may be helpful to others. 
We publish extracts from a report of a recent confer- 
ence of “interested Friends,” which suggests some of 
the methods and work proposed.—Ep. | 

We were reminded that the future of the Society 
of Friends depends upon us. Our past is saered to 
us, but our close adherence to it may be a source of 
weakness, as wel as strength. What we need is to 
adapt our present-day organization to present-day 
needs, modifying—not breaking away from—that 
which stil! speaks to the conditions of our times, thus 
making it speak still more effectively. And we must 
always remember that all true progress is slow. If 
we meet with opposition it should only cause us to 
look more deeply into our motives. 

It was pointed out that, thongh Quakerism seems to 
be dying in the country districts, it is nevertheless 
a religious expression peculiarly fitted to the needs of 
the country, since it can make a man content with 
simple things. So, also, with healing in its wings, it 
speaks to the stress and strain of our city life, bidding 
us to leave the overwhelming activities of social life 
and the swift pursuit of wealth, and to “come apart 
and rest awhile.” 

We were encouraged to make generous use of the 
little booklet of invitation to and explanation of our 
meetings for worship (to be procured at 304 Arch 
Street), of which one edition has already been ex- 
hausted since the yearly meeting. But still more 
we were reminded that it is an important part of our 
work to go to visit other meetings, especially the 
smaller or struggling meetings; to go, not in any offi- 
cial capacity necessarily, not as an influential mem- 
ber of any meeting; but simply and humbly, the 
humblest of us may go. And of the welcome that fol- 
lows some such little effort, those who have tried it 
have had experience. 

Thus we need to extend the “shepherding care” 
and sympathy not only to those who are already our 
own members, but to those who are on the edges of 
the Society, waiting the beckoning hand. We need 
to go out and bring people in. 

But we need not only to seek people, but, having 
found them, we need to discover them, too. All this 
effort to build up the smaller meetings must not come 
from without: it must develop from within and work 
outward. It is the duty of the yearly meeting, as a 
whole, to discover in each locality the forces that are 
lying dormant; to rouse these; to stand by with an 
offer of help in case of need; to make suggestions as 
to what can be done and what there is to be done; to 
make the growing, little community feel that it has a 
“backing.” 

The thought of the conference was not confined to 
the small meetings alone; it was turned toward places 
where once flourishing meetings were held, but where 


| picture that was drawn for us there. . 


only a “closed house” now records the fact of our 
departed influence. For such localities it was sug- 
gested that meetings might be arranged from time! 
to time, or even at stated intervals, by a group of! 
Friends offering to be in attendance. Toward newly- 
grown localities our thought was also turned, such) 
places as Coatesville, where a rising population brings: 
together an ever-increasing number of people who 
would appreciate the opportunity of a Friends’ meet-: 


ing. We recognize the fact that, through the ebbing) 4 


tide of population, certain localities may be almost) 
depopulated and meeting-houses consequently closed; 
yet, through the rising of the same tide, new localities) 
may be opened up; and it behooves us to be on the 
watch for such new opportunities for the opening of | 
new meetings. . 
But perhaps the thought of the conference, in its 
phases, both practical and ideal, as expressed by many | 
speakers and which found an echo in every heart, can | 
best be gathered together by drawing again a word- | 


We may imagine that, from the membership of the | 
yearly meeting a group of some 50 or 60 young 


Friends have volunteered for the meeting’s service; |) 


that week by week smaller groups of from four to. 
six of these will be apportioned—according to their 
expressed desire—to visit certain localities. The | 
little group will start out, we may imagine, early on 
Seventh-day afternoon, to walk, or cycle, or journey | 
by other means, to the place intended. Arrived at 
their destination, and, having provided a lodging, | 
they would spend the remainder of the afternoon and 
evening in visiting the houses in the vicinity with 
cordial invitation to a meeting on the morrow, and 
with living words of counsel or sympathy. On the 
morrow, a hall having been secured, or the closed 
meeting-house having been opened, the group would | 
meet there half'an hour before the appointed time to 
wait in utter humility and dependence upon the | 
Father of all souls, offering themselves as living sac- 
rifices, and seeking earnestly to know “the mind of 
the Master.” 

The time of the meeting having arrived, they would 
place themselves near the door to greet and welcome 
and usher in all those who came, and they themselves 
might be the ones to sit facing the meeting. Surely, 


after such a preparation, some message would be | 


given, through some members of the group, with care- 
ful discernment as to length and fitness. 
be a message filled with such a power of appeal that 
it would draw out all the best elements hidden in the 
hearts of those gathered there; and, whether resulting 


in further spoken words, or in the living silence, the 4 


power of the Lord would be felt and recognized by 
all. 
the duration of the meeting, 
But after a few minutes’ recess and exchange of greet-_ 
ings it would re-assemble again to hear a short, well- 
adapted presentation of the views of Friends and an 
explanation of their method of worship, or perhaps ri 
for a lesson from the Bible, while a class for the chil- 
dren might be held in another room. 


[Sixth month} 9 


It would | : 


And then, with continued consideration as to | 
it would be concluded. | ~ 
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And then, in the afternoon, the work would begin 
‘if; gain, families might be visited, and the sick; the 
tg) gnyersation might be about the privilege of the relig- 
) ous life and of meeting together; about Bible study 
WE t home, or forming a circle for the study of Quaker- 
‘iti|-sm ; helpful books would be suggested, and those who 
li§};eemed to take hold of the idea would be especially 
Thi|neouraged. All this, if continued for successive 
“t-veeks in a given locality, might result in undreamed- 
).£ good and unexpected openings. 


The prospect is infinite. 


KATIE’S SATURDAY. 


' “Dear me!” sighed Katie, when she got up that 
| Saturday morning. 
| “What can be the matter?’ said mamma, laughing 
| it the doleful face. 
“Oh, there’s thousands and millions of things the 
| matter!” said Katie crossly. She was a little girl 
| vho did not like to be laughed at. 
| “Now, Katie,” said mamma, this time seriously, 
“as soon as you are dressed I have something I want 
; | you to do for me down in the library.” 

“Before breakfast?” said Katie. 

“No, you can have your breakfast first,” mamma 
imswered, laughing again at the cloudy, little face. 

Katie was very curious to know what this was, and, 
as perhaps you are too, we will skip the breakfast, and 
zo right into the library. 
| Mamma was sitting at the desk, with a piece of 
| paper and a pencil in front of her. 

il “Now, Katie,” she said, taking her little daughter 
j} om her lap, “I want you to write down a few of those 
.| things which trouble you. One thousand will do!’ 
“OQ, mamma, you're laughing at me now,” said 
Katie; “but I can think of at least ten right this 
| minute.” 
“Very well,” said mamma; 
} Katie wrote: 

“1. It’s gone and rained, so we can’t go out to play. 
} “2. Minnie is going away, so lll have to sit with 
that horrid little Jean Bascom on Monday. 

8 Se bth detir £3 

Here Katie bit her pencil and then couldn’t help 
Jlaughing. “That’s all I can think of just this 
} minute,” she said. 

“Well,” said her mother, “T’ll just keep this paper 
}\a day or two.” 

That afternoon the rain had cleared away, and 

‘Katie and her mamma, as they sat at the window, saw 
‘Uncle Jack coming to take Katie to drive; and, oh, 
what a jolly afternoon they had of it! 
_ Monday, when Katie came home from school, she 
‘said: “O, mamma, I didn’t like Jean at all at first, 
‘but she’s a lovely seat-mate. I’m so glad, aren’t 
‘you ?” 

— “Oh!” was all mamma said; but somehow it made 
‘Katie think of her Saturday troubles and the paper. 

_ “T guess [ll tear up the paper now, mamma,” she 
‘said, laughing rather shyly. 

_ “And next time,” said mamma, “why not let the 
‘troubles come before you ery about them? There are 


“put down ten.” So 


| be with thee; 


so many of them that turn out very pleasant, if you 
only wait to see. By waiting, you see, you can save 
the trouble of crying and worrying at all.”— Sun- 
light. 


Che International Hesann. 


SECOND QUARTER. 
SIXTH MONTH 23, 1907. 


REVIEW. 


Read Psalm 106: 1-12. 


GOLDEN TextT.—When thou passest 


LESSON XII. 


€ through the waters I will 
and through the rivers, they shall not overtiow 


thee. Isa. 43; 2 


DAILY READINGS. 


First-day, Sixth mo. 23.—Israel’s escape. 
Second-day, Sixth mo. 17.—Jacob’s vision. Gen. 28: 1-22. 
Third-day, Sixth mo. 18.—Jacob prevails. Gen. 32: 9-30. 
Fourth-day, Sixth mo. 19.—Joseph the wise ruler. Gen. 41: 48-39. 
Fifth-day, Sixtr mo. 20,—Israel m bondage. Hx. 1: 1-14. 
Sixth-day, Sixth mo. 21.—Moses’ childhood. Ex. 2: 1-15. 
Seventh-day, Sixth mo. 22.—The Passover. Ex. 12: 1-17. 


Hx. 14: 13-27. 


Time.—Exact period impossible to fix with cer- 
tainty, or even approximately. Authorities vary 
from B. C. 1780 to 1480 for the beginning, and from 
B. C. 1491, to 1200 for the end. 

Countries.—Palestine, and Egypt, and Arabia. 

Monarchs.—In the earlier part, Pharaohs of the 
Hyksos dynasties; in the latter, Rameses II, the 
“Pharaoh of the oppression, and his son and _ suc- 
cessor, the “Pharaoh of the Exodus,” Menephtah. 

The lessons of the past quarter relate, in the first 
place, the history of individuals, and how they and 
their lives entered into the national history of their 
race, and the part their faithfulness, or unfaithful- 
ness, played in the preparation and development of a 
race chosen by God to be a great factor in the history 
and development of the world, particularly on the 
spiritual side. Human nature is the same nineteen 
hundred years after the Christian era as it was nine- 
teen hundred years before it, and so in the lives of 
Tsaae, and Rebecca, and Jacob, and Leah, and Rachel, 
and Joseph, and his brethren, of the parents of Moses, 
and of Moses himself there are many lessons and 
much instructive teaching for us. Temptations, 
relatively, were no less when a camel was the ordinary 
means of transportation, than in these days of rail- 
roads, trolleys, and automobiles. God’s promise to 
Moses, “Certainly, I will be with thee,” is just as 
comforting, just as strengthening, just as needful in 
America as it was in Arabia, and, if believed, just as 
efficacious. ‘‘Whatsoever things were written afore- 
time were written for our learning, that through 
steadfastness and through comfort of the Scriptures 
we might have hope.” It is this personal element in 
the Bible which makes it to a great extent its own 
strongest witness to its truth. 

In the review, then, let both these elements be re- 
membered—the personal and the historical; the gen- 
eral and the particular. 

So familiar are the stories, so plain are the teach- 
ings that it seems unnecessary more than to group the 
subjects of the lessons together, noting, as we read 
them, the growth and development of God’s purposes, 
and how He wrought them through individuals. 
(1) Jacob’s vision and God’s promise—“Behold, I 
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am with thee, and will keep thee in all places whither 
thou goest.” (2) God gives Jacob a new name. 
(3) Joseph sold by his brethren. (4) Joseph faithful 
in prison. (5) Joseph the wise enters into Egypt. 
(6) Joseph forgives his brothers. (7) Israel en- 
slaved in Egypt. (8) Childhood and education of 
Moses. (9) Moses called to deliver Israel. (10) 
The Passover. (11) Israel’s escape from Egypt. 

What a picture gallery the above is of God’s deal- 
ings and long-suffering, tender mercies! 


Christian Endeavor. | 


[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New York Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR SIXTH MONTH TWENTY-THIRD, 1907. 


LESSONS FROM THE PATRIARCHS. 
V. MOSES. 
Heb. 11: 23-29. 
Second-day, Sixth mo. 17.—Moses saved as an infant. Wx. 2: 
pornsnd aay) Sixth mo. 18.—Prepared in the wilderness. Ex. 2: 


15-25. 
Fourth-day, Sixth mo. 19.—Called as a leader. Ex. 3: 1-10. 
Ex, 12: 43-51. 


Fifth-day, Sixth mo. 20.—Out of Egypt. 

Sixth-day, Sixth mo. 21.—On Mount Pisgah. Num. 27: 12-23. 

Seventh-day, Sixth mo. 22.—With Jesus. Matt. 17: 1-8. 

Our Sabbath-school lessons for some time now are 
impressing on us the greatness of God’s work through 
Moses—His choice of him in the days of babyhood to 
be spared from the slaughter of the Hebrews’ sons, 
and in youth to be instructed in all the learning of 
the Egyptians, his call at forty to go out and de- 
liver Israel and his training in obedience and patience 
during forty years of shepherd life. Does the 
thought occur to us that we, too, might be great if 
God would choose and train us as He did Moses? 
Read John 15:16, which we can but accept as a 
universal word to our Lord’s disciples: “1 chose 
you and appointed you that ye should go and bear 
fruit, and that your fruit should abide.” 

There is not a child of His but He has also a plan 
for his life, and our greatness is not to be measured 
by our prominence among our fellows, but by the 
closeness with which we approximate to the standard 
of life God has given us—the bringing forth of fruit 
for Him. That is what we are to be concerned about: 
the abiding of the fruit must and may safely be left 
to Him. 

Unlike Joseph’s life, that of Moses presents serious 
flaws—rashness at forty, timidity and unfaith at 
eighty, petulance and presumption at the rock of the 
waters of Meribah; and yet he showed an ever-con- 
troling purpose to serve God. How far he was from 
yielding to the guidance of human wisdom is seen 
in his choice to leave Pharaoh’s court and east in his 
lot with that of the people of God, abased and afflicted 
as they were. This must have seemed to Moses’ asso- 
ciates at the court a most improbable way to success 
and greatness, yet of all that company his name alone 
is known to-day. This was his path to his appoint- 
ment as Israel’s deliverer from Egypt no less than 
were the water-pit and the prison Joseph’s high- 
way to the throne in time to rescue his brethren from 
hunger and perhaps from starvation. Can we less 


| gamated into a band of followers, to be carried, as it 


than they attain our right place unless we, too, “walk 
by faith, not by sight” ? 

Look at the odds against the success of Moses’ un- 
dertaking: a hostile king with an army and _horse- 
men at his command, and a scattered and unformed 
populace to whom he was a stranger to be amal- 


were, by the faith of one man. But these odds are by 
the reckoning of sight; fulfilling the mind of God, 
Moses’ success was assured, for “one with God is a 
majority.” 

“Had Moses failed to go, had God 

Granted his prayer, there would have been 

For him no leadership to win; 

No pillared fire; no magic rod; 

No wonders in the land of Zin; 

No smiting of the sea; no tears 

Ecstatic shed on Sinai steep ; be 

No Nebo, with a God to keep 

His burial; only forty years 

Of desert, watching with his sheep.” 


TEN CENTS will pay for Tue Amertcan Frienp ten 
weeks to any one not now a subscriber. Send for your friends 
who are not taking the paper. They may become interested. 


Address, 
Tue AMERICAN FRIEND, 
1o1o Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Things of Interest Among Ourselues. | 
| 


Frank Cornell, New Market, Ont., Canada, has accepted a 
call to Los Angeles, Cal. He and his wife go at once to their | 
new field of service. 


William J. Sayers, the pastor in the meeting at Winchester, 
Ind., preached the baccalaureate sermon to the graduates of the 
High School. It was an able effort, listened to by about 1,000 | 
people. 


On account of sickness, Herbert W. Reynolds was unable to | 
make the trip to Needham’s Grove and East Philadelphia, | 
N. C,, to fill appointments on the roth ult. j 


Charles Lescault preached for the G. A. R. at Cherokee, | 
Okla., Memorial Day. The Friends’ meeting-house was more 
than filled. The meeting at Cherokee is growing in interest 
and attendance. 


Eli Craven, a minister eighty-three years of age, attended | 
the meeting at Prosperity, N. C., the 2nd inst.; also the meet- 
ing at High Falls in the afternoon of the same day. His 
services were helpful. 


Benjamin Leroy Miller, assistant in geology at Bryn Mawr 
College since 1903, has resigned to accept a full professorship 
in Lehigh University, and Daniel F. Ohearn, Johns Hopkins | 
University, has been appointed to fill the vacant position. 


We are glad to publish elsewhere a short sketch of the life 
of Wm. L. Pyle, who for several years was a leading spirit in 
Indiana, and later in Western Yearly Meeting. We regret 
that there has been some delay in getting this matter before 
our readers. 


Danville Quarterly Meeting was held at Danville, Ind., the 
Ist inst., and a number of strong ministers were in attendance, 
including Marv N. Cox, Adelbert Wood and Murray S. Ken- 
worthy. Their messages were strong and helpful, meeting 
practical needs. 


Southern Quarterly Meeting, held at Holly Springs, N. C., 
the 26th and 27th ult., appointed a committee at last session 
to visit, and, if in their judgment best, to set up a monthly 
meeting at Prosperity, Moore County, N. C. Eli Reese, Eli 
Craven and Narius Barker were the visiting ministers, and 
five of the home ministers were present. 


The Hicksite and Orthodox Friends, Richmond, Ind., had 
a joint Peace Conference Fifth month roth, at the Hicksite 
Meeting-house. There was a very pleasant spirit of fellowship . 
in the conference. Resolutions were made to the effect that the 
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two churches should work together in the future for the promo- 
tion of peace, and steps were taken in view of planning a 
similar conference for next year. 


All the schools in Whittier, Cal., in some way observed 
the 23d inst, in commemoration of the Peace Conference at 
The Hague. Some teachers arranged short programs for the 
occasion. Others secured someone to give a lecture or talk 
on the importance of settling difficulties by arbitration instead 
‘of war. Others had songs and recitations by the children on 
the subject of Peace. 


Wilbur K. and Elizabeth Thomas are located at Central 
Village, Mass., where Wilbur will serve as pastor. On the 
fifth instant he was graduated from Yale Divinity School. 
During the past school year he has given his Sabbath morn- 
ings to assisting in the services, and in personal religious con- 
versation with the inmates of the New Haven County Jail. 


Denver Quarterly Meeting was held - ulder, Col., the 
4th and 5th ult. On account of inclement weather, the at- 
tendance was not large, but those present felt that they were 
blessed together. E. Howard Brown, pastor in Paonia (Mo.) 
‘Meeting, was much favored in preaching. John and Abigail 
M. Fry were granted a minute to attend Canada Yearly Meet- 
ing, and a few meetings belonging to it, and for some service 
‘in the limits of the New England Yearly Meeting. 


Wm. Littleboy, an English Friend, now visiting in this 
country, spoke before a group of Friends from both branches, 
in the Y. F. A. Hall, Fifteenth and Race Streets, Philadelphia, 
the evening of tne 4th inst. His remarks were confined prin- 
cipally to a discussion of the vocal ministry in England. He 
‘told how Woodbrooke made an effort to raise this precious 
work of the church from the low ebb of efficiency to which it 
thas sunk. His remarks, however, were valuable comments 
upon conditions existing in America. 


Gurney Binford writes from Mito, Japan: “Basil Back- 
house, Darlington, England, graduate of Cambridge, President 
of the Y. M. C. A., Cambridge, came to Japan as delegate to 
the World’s Students’ Federation. Also visited us here in 
Mito, and was very helpful to us. It is a joy to meet such 
a young man whose life work is to be in the foreign field. 
Any kindness you may show him if he presents our card will 
be accepted as a kindness to us. He expects to be in Phila- 
delphia about Sixth month 11th.” 


On the afternoon of the 2d inst, there was held at Damascus, 
_ Ohio, a reminiscent service for the “old brick church,” which 
is soon to be torn down and to give place to a new, frame 
building of modern design and convenient arrangement. The 
house was filled and the exercises were most appropriate. A 
history of the past one hundred years, this’ being the 
centenary, was given, also letters from the former pastors, 
J. H. Douglass, Jacob Baker and Mahlon Perry, were read 
by the present pastor, T. C. Kenworthy. Many things of 
Interest were recalled by several present, and all agreed that 
t was an instructive and pleasant occasion. 


__. Ambassador James Bryce delivered the commencement 

_ address at Bryn Mawr College, the 6th inst. He believes that 
| the mental powers “of men and women are practically equal 
and generally similar.” ‘T'wo fields he finds open to educated 
Women not occupied to any considerable degree by men. “One 
‘is the cultivation of a thorough knowledge and a fine taste in 
literature, the habit of reading that which is not ephemeral, 
the habit of study, the acquisition of a critical faculty which 
discovers and enjoys what is of permanent literary value. The 
Other field includes the study of economic and _ social 
phenomena, how to adjust more fairly the burden of taxation, 
how to deal with intemperance, with unhealthy dwellings, with 
‘discharged criminals, with vagrants, with neglected children, 
how, in various ways, to help those who need help.” Seventy- 
_ four received the degree of A. B., eight the degree of A. M., 
__ and one was granted a PhD. 


Dublin Quarterly Meeting of Friends was held at Nettle 
Creek, Wayne County, Ind., the 24th to 26th ult. By a deep 
Teligious concern, and by special invitation from the Pastoral 
Committee, where the Quarterly Meeting was held, George 
W. Willis attended all the sessions of the meeting. As a re- 
sult. of his message to the Meeting of Ministry and Oversisht, 
On Sixth-day, a deep feeling of responsibility and obligation 
was revived in all present. In the afternoon, a conference of 
_ interest and profit was held. The subject for discussion was 

“The Leading of the Holy Spirit.” An evangelistic service 
occupied the evening. On Seventh-day, George W. Willis 


preached on ‘““The Pentecostal Church” as the model church 
for all denominations and all times. A good evangelistic 
service was held Seventh-day evening. On Sabbath morning, 
the house was filled to overflowing. The theme for the day 
was: “How to Glorify God.” During this session, George W. 
Willis was most graciously favored. The meeting in the 
evening was composed largely of young people, who listened 
attentively to “Heart-Searching,’ presented by George W. 
Willis. George Bird, Charles D. W. Hiatt and Everet 
Morgan attended a part of the meeting and rendered ac- 
ceptable service. After the quarterly meeting, George W. 
Willis held a special three-day service, which was very in- 
structive and helpful. 


The following notes are from Moses Brown School: 

On Sixth-day evening, the 23d ult. the annual ex- 
temporaneous reading contest was held in Alumni Hall. The 
members of the first and second forms competed. After a 
stern struggle the prizes were awarded to Ruth E. Collins, 
New York City, and Cyril Etherington, Providence. 

The prizes, two of $5.00 each, are due to the thoughtfulness 
of Caroline Tobey. 

On the evening of the 1oth ult., the annual prize-speaking 
contest took place in Alumni Hall. This contest proved the 
most successful one of its kind held thus far. The style of 
speaking was plain, direct, and impressive. John Paton, a 
member of the Providence Monthly Meeting, won the first 
prize, and Diedrich R. Abbes, New York City, the second. 

These prizes, one of $10.00, the other of $5.00, are offered 
annually by Alice A. Razee, Arnolds Mills, R. I. 

In Alumni Hall, on the evening of the 17th ult., Thomas J. 
Battey gave an illustrated lecture, entitled “Poets and Places.” 
The views were of places in Europe, where Thomas J. Battey 
had traveled, and included the beautiful “Lady of the Lake” 
country, the grand citadels of Paris, districts along the Rhine, 
lofty Mount Blanc, and the mighty glacier on its slope, the 
watery ways of Venice, Rome and its Forum, works of 
famous sculptors, and the Acropolis of Athens. In connection 
with the illustrations, Thomas Battey brought his hearers 
nearer to the places represented by interweaving quotations 
from Scott, Coleridge, Whittier and Lord Byron. The lecture 
was extremely interesting to all who listened to it. 


Northbranch Academy has just closed a successful year 
with Prof. D. W. Lawrence as principal, and Gertrude 
McClung, a graduate of Friends University, as assistant. The 
principal’s wife had charge of the Music Department. The 
Faculty for next year is unchanged. L. Clarkson Hinshaw 
preached the baccalaureate sermon on Sabbath afternoon, the 
26th ult. Commencement exercises were held the 31st. The 
annual banquet of the Alumni Association occurred the after- 
noon of the rst inst., and the annual students’ reunion in the 
evening. All the public exercises were listened to by large, 
appreciative audiences, the two rooms of the Academy build- 
ing being crowded to their utmost capacity, and many were 
unable to gain admittance. The three graduates, Estella 
Glover, Edna Short and Roy Stryker, are young people of 
good, Christian character, two of whom are expecting to enter 
college in the near future. The Academy Association is revis- 
ing its constitution and raising an endowment fund. 

The school is carried on under difficulties, because of the 
need of a new building and proper equipments. We trust 
these needs will soon be met and the facilities of the school 
greatly increased thereby. 

In the list of graduates we find three missionaries, three 
ministers, a practicing physician and a lawyer. Two of the 
missionaries are now in the field occupying important_posi- 
tions. Many of the others are actively engaged in the different 
departments of the work of the church, and in educational 
work. 

Fighty-eight per cent. of the whole number of graduates are 
or have been teachers in the public schools. 

The Academy has no more zealous supporters than the 
members of the Alumni. 


The Conference held in connection with the Quarterly 
Meeting at Winchester, Ind., the 17th to roth ult. was very 
helpful. We take a few extracts from a local paper: The 
principal speaker of the Conference was Alfred T. Ware, 
Richmond. In an address on “iue Bible and Modern Condi- 
tions,’ he stated that as time advances, different emphasis is 
laid on certain forms of truth. All though all truth is of 
God and has a great message applicable to all human. needs. 
With the mental machinery of to-day, the Bible is a different 
book, because studied in a different way. While it has a 
message for modern conditions, it is not to be taken as a text- 
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book on sociology, although the need of to-day is for the teach- 
ings of Jesus, to harmonize the differences between capital 
and labor, and it holds for us to-day a special message to 
home builders, and we are at fault, because we do not teach it 
properly. A round-table talk was conducted by Mary Clark 
and participated in by several delegates on Supplemental 
Work,’ and an illustration was given by May L. Gray and her 
class of girls, which was verv interesting. Saturday morning, 
Edgar Williams preached on ‘The Christian Home,’ and 
Alfred T. Ware spoke on ‘Christian Education’ Saturday 
evening. Alfred T. Ware spoke on ‘Bible School Ideals,’ 
saying Sabbath-school workers should not feel it a necessary 
grind, but give themselves to the work for love of it. ‘The 
present system of International Lessons is not. fitted for a 
place as a working possibility, with its seven years’ course 
and same lessons for all ages; the Sabbath-school must rise to 
a plane that dignifies it is the eyes of scholars who know 
graded, systematic work if it attracts and holds them. Mrs. 
Baldwin, State Superintendent of Junior Work, spoke on 
organizing a Junior Department, the ages from nine to twelve 
being of vast importance, as it is the memory age, time of 
physical and mental development, and habit-forming period. 
Sabbath afternoon, Mrs. Baldwin spoke on the ‘Junior 
Teacher Training Herself’ A. T. .vare spoke on ‘The 
Bible Union Study Course,’ which is meetine with enthusiastic 
success in the East Main Street Church, Richmond.” 


The Annual Convention of the Indiana Yearly Meeting 
Christian Endeavor Union was held at South Wabash, Ind., 
the 24th to 26th ult. In many ways it was the most success- 
ful convention in the history of the yearly meeting’s union. 
The attendance of visiting delegates was 163, much larger 
than ever before, and the sessions were all most interesting 
and helpful. “The Enlargement of Our Borders” was the 
convention theme, the four principal addresses along this 
special line being “The Enlargement of Our Borders—Why ?” 
by Charles E. Hiatt, Muncie; “Implements, and How to Use 

hem,” by Clarence M. Case, Richmond; “The Silent Hunt,” 
by John Kittrell, Farmland, and “After the Ingathering, 
What?” by Alfred T. Ware, Richmond. The convention 
sermon, by Thomas E. Williams, Portland, was along the 
same line. Music was a special feature of the convention, led 
by Leora Bogue, Fairmount, many special songs being given. 
Other addresses were “The Religious Use of the Bible,” by 
Ida Parker, Richmond; “Adult Schools in England,” by Alice 
Winder, Richmond; “An Hour with Bibles and Notebooks,” 
by Homer J. Coppock, Greenfield; “The Mission Study Class,” 
by Anna McBane, Thorntown, and a Junior address for the 
older people, by Charles E. Hiatt, Muncie. Clyde Watson, 
South Union, led the vesper service First-day evening. Read- 
ings by Eunice Kelsay, South Union, and Ola J. Pearson, 
South Wabash, added to the interest of the meetings. The 
Junior session, First-day afternoon, was especially interest- 
ing. There was hardly a session during the entire conven- 
tion when the handsome, new South Wabash Church was not 
filled, with people standing. ‘The convention will surely be 
of great blessing to the Endeavorers of the yearly meeting, 
leaving them with a new determination to push the work for 
“the enlargement of our borders.” 


David E. Sampson writes from Graham, N. C.: “Graham is 
the county seat of Alimance County, a town of about 2,500 
inhabitants, with four large cotton mills and other manu- 
facturing interests. It is the center of a cluster of eight cot- 
ton-mill villages in a radius of five miles from this point. 
Two miles west of here is the town of Burlington (originally 
known as Company Shops). The North Carolina Railroad 
(now operated by the Southern) runs through these places. 
We are 25 miles east of Greensboro. 

Fifteen miles south of Graham is the old “Spring” Friends’ 
Meeting, and stretching south and westward for 30 miles are 
five other Friends’ meetings, constituting Western Quarter. 

For years the tendency among our young Friends is to find 
occupation in the towns, and the manufacturing interests of 
Graham have attracted several there, and some are located in 
Burlington and in other towns. 

There have been some efforts made in the past to organize 
a Friends’ meeting in Burlington, but did not succeed. About 
two years ago I became interested in Friends of this locality 
and held occasional meetings in Burlington and in the court 
house in Graham. Other ministering Friends have also visited 
these points, and the result is a strong feeling that the Lord 
would have Friends organize here. About the first of this 
year we located in Graham, and through the kindness of one 
of the cotton manufacturers we are granted the use of a house 
in which to hold religious services. 


We at once organized a Sabbath-school and a meeting fo. 
worship for each First-day morning and evening. These 
meetings have been very encouraging, and the feeling in thi! 
town is very favorable towards Friends. The Friends here 
realize the time has come for a regular Friends’ meeting to bi: 
set up, and have applied to Cane Creek Monthly Meeting anc 
Western Quarterly Meeting for a monthly meeting to be estab’ 
lished in Graham, which request met the hearty approval o: 
both meetings, and a committee was appointed to have the 
matter in charge. : 

A desirable lot has been purchased and we expect to com: 
ee the erection of a Friends’ meeting-house in the neat 
uture. 4 


modern improvements, viz.: electric lights, etc. 
supply for the town comes from two artesian wells, 460 feet! 
deep, and is of the purest quality. I believe it would be a 
desirable place for Friends’ families to locate, as it is a grow- 
ing town, and with good business openings. oe | 

We feel that the Lord has led us here and are much encour- 
aged to believe that this will be an important center fot’ 
Friends.” 


The following was read at the last monthly meeting at Knights- | 
town, Ind., and sent to THe AMERICAN Frienp: “Knightstown 
Monthly Meeting is to-day, Fourth month 25, 1907, blessed of 
the Lord by the presence and teaching of Allen Jay, Ira John~ 
son, and other visiting ministers. This being the fiftieth an- 
niversary of our monthly meeting, it was thought best to hold! 
the session at Raysville Meeting-house, as it was here the) 
meeting was set up and the first session held Fourth month! 
25, 1857. An invitation was extended to all the members be- 
longing at that time. Several of them were present, andi 
others who could not be, addressed the meeting in letters, 
which were read at the afternoon session. Those who were’ 
present as charter or first members were Hannah White, 
Martha Hubbard, Naomi Jay, Milton Edwards, Albert Ken- 
worthy, Susan Trueblood, Jennie Pray, Eunice Wilson, Ed-) 
mund White, Martha Brown, Sarah Moffit, Nancy Broadbent, 
Lizzie Holloway, Joseph Pricthard, Martha Elliott, Edd 
Elliott, and Allen White. 


“An interesting history of the meeting was read by George §”" 
Bird, giving the origin of Raysville Monthly Meeting. The: 
changes to different meetings belong to the monthly meeting, 
held at stated times. Then, finally, to Knightstown Meeting-” 
house, and since it has been called Knightstown Monthly 
Meeting. k 

“Francis Thomas gave a talk on the condition of Friends’ 
meetings fifty years ago, touching on ‘indulged meetings,’ | 
institution of song service, first reading from the open Bible 
in the pulpit, first Friends’ minister who took out license to’ 
perform marriage ceremony, the first introduction of the 
missionary subject in Indiana Yearly Meeting. He said 
Madagascar was the first field—then Mexico. Now each yearly. 
meeting has its different field for work, and closed by say- | 
ing: ‘I’m glad I’m a Quaker.’ | 

“Ira Johnson said the pastoral question was the question of 
the hour. Has come to stay. The pastors of Indiana Yearly 
Meeting that have have been and are a success are the ones” 
where the church has stood by them and rallied to their help.) 
“You people, you can help or hinder your pastor, as you will.’ } 


“Allen Jay declared if the pastor is in the proper place, the: 
meeting is a success. If a failure, it is the people’s fault. The: 
real pastor brings out, and develops the different gifts of his 
people, and the best pastor is one that develops the most 
gifts. While attending meeting, each one should say: ‘Lord,’ 
what have J to do in this meeting?’ Quaker doctrine is, get 
the work out of the young people. ‘Young people! study ~ 
Quakerism—I am proud of belonging to a church that takes 
the lead in al] moral reforms.’ t 

Many interesting reminisences were given by first settlers. 
Martha Hubbard told of how her mother rode 150 miles on™ 
horseback, to attend yearly meeting as a representative, and 
asked, ‘How many do that now?’ Many gave short testi-— 
monies and incidents of pioneer days. Many were too full 
for utterance. A very enjoyable and profitable time was spent. 
Fifteen of the first members of the meeting were present. 
Where are the rest? Yonder cemetery marks the resting’ 
place of many. Others are scattered through many States. 
Bus most have gone to that Home, from whence none but the 
Saviour has ever returned. May we emulate their example 
in close communion with God, strict adherence to their relig-» 
ious admonition, and be better men and better women by’ 


this day’s meeting and its blessings.” 


_, Few people realize that their ailments 
| are largely self-induced. They get into 
ja habit of not feeling well. If they get 
} up in the morning with a slight head- 
-) ache, or some other trifling indisposition, 
| instead of trying to rise above this con- 
‘dition they take positive pleasure in 
expatiating upon their feelings to anyone 
who will listen. Instead of combating 
the tendency to illness by filling the 
lungs with pure fresh air, they dose 
themselves with “headache tablets,” or 
| some patent specific “warranted to cure” 
| whatever ill they think they are suffering 
| from. They begin to pity themselves, 
/ and try to attract pity and sympathy 
from others. Unconsciously, by detail- 
| ing and dwelling upon their symptoms, 
| they reinforce the first simple suggestion 
| of illness by a whole army of thoughts 
-and fears and images of disease, until 
they are unfitted to do a day’s work. 

It is said that man is a lazy animal. 
We are all more or less prone to indo- 
‘lence, and it is the easiest and most 
natural thing in the world for young 
/ people to accustom themselves to lying 
down or lounging upon a sofa because 
| they think they are tired, or not well. 
‘Much so-called “invalidism” is simple 
| laziness. There is a great danger that 
}; girls who are delicate while growing up, 
»and lounge around the house and lie 
‘down whenever they feel the least bit 
‘ out of sorts, will form a habit of invalid- 
'ism when they reach maturity. How 

often do we see such girls “brace up” 
'at once whenever anything happens 
‘which interests or excites them! An 
| invitation to a reception, or a party, or 
‘any other pleasant social occasion, acts 
'like a tonic. For the time being an 
instantaneous cure is effected. They are 
as well as anybody—until after the en- 
| tertainment.— Success. 
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Be firm; one element of luck 
Is genuine, solid, old Teutonic pluck. 
—O. W. Holmes. 


AN OLD EDITOR 
FOUND $2,000 WORTH OF FOOD. 


The editor of a paper out in Okla- 
homa said: “Yes, it is true when I got 
‘hold of Grape-Nuts food it was worth 
more than a $2,000 doctor bill to me, for 
it made me a well man. I have gained 25 
pounds in weight, my strength has re- 
turned tenfold, my brain power has been 
given back to me, and that is an abso- 
lute essential, for I am an editor and 
have been for thirty-five years. 

“My pen shall always be ready to 
speak a good word for this powerful 
nutritive food. I had of course often 
read the advertisements regarding 
Grape-Nuts, but never thought to apply 
the food to my own use, until, in my 
extremity and sickness the thought 
came to me that it might fit my case. 
The statements in regard to the food are 
absolutely correct, as I have proven in 
ty own case. One very fortunate thing 
about the food is that while it is the 
most scientifically made and _ highly 
nourishing, concentrated food I have 
ever known, it has so delicious a taste 
that it wins and holds _ friends.” 
“There’s a Reason.” Read “The Road 
to Wellville,” in packages. 


sift Rea ha At the end he said: 
“Thank you. You remind me of some- 
thing. 

“A little while after the appearance of 
my first book I went to spend a week in 
a summer resort outside of Chicago. 

“The landlord of the modest hotel 
said to me: 

“Mr. Ade, you are a literary man, I 
believe?’ 

“T blushed and smiled, and answered 
that I had written a few trifles—nothing 
more, 

““T have several literary men stopping 
here,’ the landlord went on. 

“Well, I’m rather glad of that,’ said I. 

“ Ves,’ said the landlord, ‘I like liter- 
ary men. They never object to paying 
in advance. ‘They are used to it.” 


They ain’t no sense, es I kin see, 
In mortals, sech as you an’ me, 
A-faultin’ nature’s wise intents, 
An’ lockin’ horns with Providence. 
It ain’t no use to grumble an’ complain; 
It’s just as cheap an’ easy to rejoice. 
When God sorts out the weather, an’ 
sends rain— 

Why, rain’s my choice! 

—James Whitcomb Riley. 


YEARLY MEETINGS FOR 1907. 


New England Yearly Meeting, in 
Portland, Me., Sixth month 21st. John 
Ellwood Paige, clerk, 50 Chatham 
Street, Lynn, Mass. 

California Yearly Meeting, in Whit- 
tier, Cal., Sixth month roth. John 
Chawner, clerk, 765 Summit Avenue, 
Pasadena, Cal. 

Canada Yearly Meeting, in New- 
market, Ont., Sixth month 28th. Wil- 
liam Harris, clerk, Rockwood, Ont., 
Canada. 

Oregon Yearly Meeting, in New- 
berg, Ore., Seventh month 16th, H. 
Edwin McGrew, clerk, Newberg, Ore. 

North Carolina Yearly Meeting, at 
Guilford College, N. C., Eighth month 
7th. L. Lyndon Hobbs, clerk, Guilford 
College, N. C. 

Wilmington Yearly Meeting, in Wil- 
mington, Ohio, Eighth month 15th. 
Jonathan B. Wright, clerk, Harveys- 
burg, Ohio. 

Ohio Yearly Meeting, in Mt. Pleas- 
ant, Ohio, Eighth month 2oth. Edward 
Mott, clerk, 3207. Cedar Avenue, S. E., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Iowa Yearly Meeting, in Oskaloosa, 
Towa, Eighth month 27th. Stephen M. 
Hadley, clerk, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

Western Yearly Meeting, in Plainfield, 
Ind., Ninth month 13th. Thomas C. 
Brown, clerk, Plainfield, Ind. 

Indiana Yearly Meeting, in Rich- 
mond, Ind., Ninth month 25th. ‘Timothy 
Nicholson, clerk, Richmond, Ind. 

Kansas Yearly Meeting, in Wichita, 
Kan., Tenth month 4th. Edmund Stan- 
ley, clerk, Wichita, Kan. 

The Five Years’ Meeting will be held 
at Richmond, Ind., Tenth month 15, 
1907; Edmund Stanley, clerk, Wichita, 
Kan.; R. Esther Smith, assistant clerk, 
Puerto Barrios, Guatemala; Miles 
White, Jr., Treasurer, Baltimore, Md. | 

Baltimore Yearly Meeting, in Balti- 
more, Md., Eleventh month 8th. Allen 
C. Thomas, clerk, Haverford, Pa.; Anna 
King Carey, clerk, 838 Park Avenue, 
Baltimore, Md. 


) THE HABIT OF NOT FEELING THE AUTHOR’S PRIVILEGE. 
i ii WELL. George Ade was listening gravely to a 


Baking Powder 


Made from pure 
cream of tartar. 


Safeguards the food 
against alum. 


Alum powdets are the greatest men- 
acets to health of the present day. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of 
‘The American Friend” to this column. It will be 
found useful for almost everyone who wishes to adver- 
tise. The cost is 5c. perline eachinsertion. Noadver- 
tisement is accepted for less than 25c. Cash with order, 


TOURISTS OR SUMMER GUESTS visiting 
Boston accommodated at exclusive suburban 
family boarding house. Large grounds, shade 
trees, piazzas, cuisine unexcelled. Accessible to 
beaches. For particulars address, Hiram V. 
GouLp, 20 Montrose Street, Roxbury, Mass. 


STENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
TUMBOGRAPHING. Prices moderate 


MARY M. KITE 


40 Lippincott Building, ‘12th and Filbert Sts., Phila. 


Bell, Walnut 52-10 
Telephones : Keystone Race 70-08 


William S. 
Yarnall 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. 15th Street Philadelphia 


HOME FOR SALE. 


A beautiful home near Earlham College. 
House of 10 rooms with bath and furnace, in all 
respects modern. Lot 460 by 160. Tennis court 
and croquet grounds. Stable and carriage 
house. Well set in fruit and shade trees, On 
street carline. Wery desirable for any one who 
has children they desire to educate at Earlham 
Oollege. Can be bought for less than half its 
cost or value. For particulars enquire of 


JOHN B. DOUGAN, 
RICHMOND, INDIANA. 


The Twin Beach Inq and Farm 


PRUDENCE ISLAND, R. I. 
IN NARRAGANSETT BAY 


Table supplied 
Rates, $7 
Send for 


Bathing, sailing. 
from farm and shore. 
per week and upward. 


circular. 
DAVID BUFFUM & SONS 
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HE BIDDLE PRESS has 
aimed in the handling 
of all its printing to give 
such superior workman- 

ship, along with promptness in 
delivery and scrupulous care in 
every particular of the service, 
that after entrusting the first order 
to us there may be no question in 
the mind of the customer as to 
where he shall go for his next 
printing. The measure of our suc- 
cess in this effort is a constantly 
growing business and an ever 
increasing list of customers. 

Write us or call on us for 
advice whenever you need the 
services of a printer. Every order, 
however large or small, is welcome 
here. 


THE BIDDLE (PRESS 


Iolo CHERRY StT., PHILADELPHIA 
Publishing 


JOSEPH G. FOGG 
Undertakerand Embalmer 


S. W. Cor. Sixteenth and Race Sts. 


Phone, Spruce 44-38-A, PHILADELPHIA 
Suburban orders promptly attended to. 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 
Wall Paper and 


Decorations 
Window Shades [ade to Order 


902 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia 


AND RE- 


CHAIRS Rushed As3.fs 
Chair Cane,Rattan,Reeds,Splints, 
Flats, Open Woven Cane, Close 
Woven Cane and Rushes con- 
stantly on &£@ at the Old Stand. 
-Wecan work genuine orimitation 
» rushintochairseats. Established 
1880 GEO. W. BRENN 
1308 N. Marshall St., Philadelphia 
Keystone Phone, Patk 52-78 D 


When in want of a first-class 


Half-tone or Line Engraving 
GO TO 


COMMERCIAL PHOTO-ENGRAVING CO, 
N. W. Cor. 10th and Arch Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


The Provident Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. Gfiice, 409 CHESTNUT STREET 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging to the Stockholders . ° . 
Insurance contingent fund, additional to reserve, excluding 


capital stock e 5 . 


Incorporated Third month 22, 1865. Charter Perpetual. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES 
MONEY ON DEPOSIT, returnable on demand, for 
which Interest is allowed. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS. 


OFFICERS 


ASA 8S. WING, President 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 

JOS. ASHBROOK, V.-Pres. and Mgr. Ins. Dept. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 


DIRECTORS 
JAMES V. WATSON 
WM. LONGSTRETH 
THOS. SOATTERGOOD 
ROBERT M. JANNEY 
MARRIOTT CO. MORRIS 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY 
T. WISTAR BROWN 
RICHARD WOOD 
CHAS. HARTSHORNE 
ASA 8S. WING 


The cost of inserting a one-inch ad- 
vertisement in ‘“‘The American Friend”’ 
is only $12.74 for three months, $21.84 
for six months, or $36.40 for a year, 
inserted every week. Correspondence 
with advertisers is solicited. 


THE AMERICAN FRIEND, 
1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“S. & C. SPECIAL” 
CORSETS 


The best Corsets at the prices in town. 
Absolutely ! 
that is to see the Corsets : 


The only way to realize 


50c, worth 75c—‘‘S. & C. Special” 
Corsets, of batiste, trimmed with lace and 
ribbon; medium bust, long over hips, 
hose supporters front and sides ; a beauti- 
fully fitting model.} 


$1.00, worth $1.50—‘S. & ©. Spee- 


ial,’’ of fine batiste, lace-trimmed. One 
model is long over hips, for the average 
figure, hose supporters front and sides; 
another is in short-hip style, for slender 


figures; hose supporters in front. 


$1.50, worth $2.00—‘‘S. & C. Spec- 
ial’’ Corsets, of fine batiste, trimmed with 
ribbon and lace; long-hip model, hose 
supporters front and sides; short hip, 
hose supporters in front, for slender figures. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER. 


i 


ASSETS, $75,429,478.34 | 
§,037,440.73 


7,505,533.56 


7 


And is empowered by law to act as wien 
ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, AS\ 
SIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ote) 


BOXES $5 AND UPWARDS. 


DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 

J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Asst. Trust Offe 
SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 

0. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 


FRANK H. TAYLOR 
JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jr. 
JOHN B. MORGAN 
FREDERIO H. STRAWBRIDGB) 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK a 
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FINANCIAL. 
Our Customers 


3 5 Y E A R Have Tested 


lowa Farm Mortgages without a loss 


List issued monthly. Will mail to any address} 
Home office established 1871. 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, lowa Falls, IOWA 


(Incorporated Capital $250,000) 


310 Hartford Building, Chicago 
501 JohnHancock Building, Boston 


. : 
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Freedom Friends’ Colony | 
FREEDOM, OKLAHOMA 


RIENDS desiring cheap homes in the great | 
sunny southwest can secure excellent farm 
bargains in the beautiful Freedom Valley | 

thirty miles northwest of Alva, Oklahoma, on || 
the proposed Oklahoma and Western Railroad. | 
Prices advancing rapidly— Friends meetin 1. 
now being organized and Academy propose 
Write us when you will arrive in Alva and | 
we will meet you at the train. 


For further particulars address 
ANNIS & BAXTER, Freedom, Okla. 


References: Professors J. K. Jenkins and H. 
C. Fellow, Alva, Oklahoma. 


ARTHUR E. JONES FRED. JOHNSON 


THE ARTESIAN LAND CO. 


FOWLER 
Meade County = - Kansas | 


Located in the Artesian Valley. Fowler has 
the best of climate, good schools and a Friends’ 
Academy. The Artesian water lies at depths 
ranging from 65 to 400 feet, being in four strata, 
and is the best in quality. Lands at from $5.00 
per acre up. Write us for list and descriptive 
matter. : 


Sparkling and Delicious—Ackers 
“H.C.” Ginger Ale, $1.00 & $1.75 doz. 
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Events amd Comments. 


An item from Wichita, Kan., says:— 
“Henceforth it will be a misdemeanor 
to sell, barter or give away any intoxi- 
cating liquors within the city of Wichita. 
The city council to-night passed the pet 
prohibition measure of the “dry mayor,’ 
Graham, one of the most drastic pro- 
hibitory ordinances of any city in the 
country. The smale, barter or gift of 
any liquid that produces intoxication is 
made punishable by a fine of from $100 
to $500 and thirty days to six months in 
jail. Owners of buildings in which the 
misdemeanor occurs are made party to 
the suit, and clubs are especially men- 
tioned in the bill. 


The French Government is having con- 
siderable difficulty in suppressing an up- 
rising in the south of France. The wine 
growers of that section are resorting to 
violence in order to force the Govern- 
ment to pass laws preventing the adulter- 
ation of wine. During the last few years 
these wine growers have been reduced to 
extreme circumstances on account of the 
very low price of wine. Experts who 
have investigated the conditions are al- 
most unanimous in declaring that legis- 
lation cannot remove the difficulty, since 
the real cause is over-production. They 
believe the only solution to be the aban- 
donment of much of the wine acreage 
in favor of regular farm crops and truck 
gardening. 


Two New York inventors have con- 
structed what they call a “tricycle boat,” 
and one of them intends to use it in mak- 
ing a trip by water to the Jamestown Ex- 
position, this week. From a distance a 
man traveling on a bicycle boat seems to 
be riding a bicyle on the water. The 
frame of the craft is that of the old- 
fashioned velocipede. But, instead of 
wheels, the three extremities are provided 
with little pontoons, shaped with two sharp 
points. These hold up the weight of the 
frame and the man on it. The motive 
force is by a chain gear running from 
pedals, as in a bicycle, a small propeller 


WENT TO TEA. 
Anp Ir Wounp Her Bossin. 


Tea drinking frequently affects people 
as badly as coffee. A lady in Salisbury, 
Md., says that she was compelled to 
abandon the use of coffee a good many 
years ago, because it threatened to ruin 
her health and that she went over to tea 
drinking, but finally, she had dyspepsia 
so badly that she had lost twenty-five 
pounds, and no food seemed to agree with 
her. 

She further says: “At this time I was 
induced to take up the famous food 
drink, Postum, and was so much pleased 
with the results that I have never been 
without it since. I commenced to im- 
prove at once, regained my twenty-five 
pounds of flesh and went some beyond 
my usual weight. 

“T know Postum to be good, pure, and 
healthful, and there never was an article, 
and never will be, I believe, that does so 
surely take the place of coffee, as Postum 
Food Coffee. The beauty of it all is that 
it is satisfying and wonderfully nourish- 
ing. I feel as if I could not sing its 
praises too loud.” Read “The Road tc 
Wellville,” in pkgs. “There’s a Reason.” 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of 
‘“ The American Friend” to this column. It will be 
found useful for almost everyone who wishes to adver- 
tise. The cost is 5c. perline eachinsertion, Noadvere 
tisement is accepted for less than 25c. Cash with order. 


W ANTED—Someone, asa member of the fam- 
ily, to help with the housework, permanently, 
or for the summer. Address, ESTHER ALSOP 
HARRIS, Westport, Conn. 


TOURISTS OR SUMMER GUESTS visiting 
Boston accommodated at exclusive suburban 
family boarding house. Large grounds, shade 
trees, piazzas, cuisine unexcelled. Accessible to 
beaches. For particulars address, Hiram Y. 
GovuLD, 20 Montrose Street, Roxbury, Mass. 


being attached to the gear. The forward 
pontoon is in a frame that is steered by 
handles, just as the front wheel of a 
bicycle or velocipede is turned. The 
owners of the novelty say that it is im- 
possible for the boat to tip over. Some 
of the boats will be made tandem style. 


The conviction by the Federal Court 
at Mobile of twenty-five men connected 
with the management of the Honduras 
National Lottery, the offspring of the 
outlawed Louisiana State Lottery, will 
have a discouraging effect upon the ex- 
ploitation in this country of foreign 
schemes of this character. During 
colonial times, and even in the early days 
of the Republic, lottery was looked upon 
as a legitimate procedure, even the 
churches used it in raising funds for 
religious purposes. Gradually, however, 
our people have come to regard lottery 
as unjust, if not actually sinful. Laws 
regulating, or prohibiting the practice, 
became more general, until all our States 
and the National Government prohibited 
the practice. In spite of this restrictive 
legislation, foreign companies have been 
doing business in the United States, and 
we are glad to know that they are finding 
it a difficult and unsatisfactory busi- 
ness. 


In his speeches at the Jamestown Ex- 
position last week President Roosevelt 
spoke in fayor of a law which should 
give working’ men damages for injuries 
irrespective of negligence. This com- 
pensation should be a definite, limited 
sum. He does not believe that the work- 
ing men’s families who are dependent 
almost entirely upon the weekly wages of 
the bread-winner, should be entirely de- 
prived of their income when accidents 
occur. It is probable that they will have 
the added expense of caring for the ones 
from whom they are accustomed to re- 
ceive help; and for the sake of these 
innicent parties, the President is em- 
phatic in declaring that employers should 
bear part of the burden in caring for 
working men who receive injuries re- 
gardless of how the injuries occur. The 
President also reiterated his desire for 
Federal income and inheritance taxes. 


AT THE MUSICALE. 


Clara: She puts lots of feeling into 
her singing, doesn’t she? 

Ferdy: Yes; but it must be awful to 
feel that way.—Credit Lost. 


“What some call luck is simply pluck, 

And doing things over and over; 

Courage and Will, Perseverance and 
Skill, 

Are the four leaves of luck’s clover.” 


[Sixth month) 


Premiums Stop 
at Age 75 


Industrial Policyholders: 
of The Prudential who have’ 
attained age 75, and who 
attain that age during 1907, . 
will then have to pay no’ 
further premiums. 

Should this concession be» 
continued, it is estimated’ 
that it would cost the Com-- 
pany over $3,250,000 in ten | 
years. | 

The Prudential has al. 
ready returned more than) 
$8,000,000 to its Industrial | 
Policyholders which their: 
contracts did not call for. - 


Write to-day for information showing | 
what One Dollar a Week invested in 
Life Insurance will Do. Department 67] 
| 
The Prudential 


Insurance Co. of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company i 
by the State of New Jersey i 


Home Office: | 
Newark, N. J! 


John F. Dryden 
President 


Headquarters | 
4th of July Novelties—Ackers __ 
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902 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia’ 


When in want of a first-class) 
Half-tone or Line Engraving; 


Go TO 
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“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 
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»TWO TYPES OF OPTIMISM. 

There is a kind of optimism now on the market, 
which, at the moment is very popular and taking. 
It is what I should call soft optimism. It denies 
everything hard and repulsive. This view is voiced 
in the well-known lines: 


“T find earth not gray, but rosy; 
Heaven not grim, but fair of hue; 
Do I stoop? I pluck a posy; 
Do I stand and stare? All’s blue.” 


Perhaps the most splendid specimen of it is found 


in Emerson’s lines: 


“Let me go where’er I will, 

I hear a sky-born music still: 

It sounds from all things old, 

It sounds from all things young, 
From all that’s fair, from all that’s foul 
Peals out a cheerful song. 


It is not only in the rose, 

It is not only in the bird, 

Not only where the rainbow glows, 

Nor in the song of woman heard; 

But in the mud and scum of things 
There always, always something sings.” 


Those who advocate this soft optimism, keep in- 
sisting: “God’s in His heaven, all’s right with the 
world.” 

Everything will come out right, if you don’t fret 
and worry. There is no need of sickness or pain; 
it is only a false way of thinking. We no longer 
need to talk about “removing mountains,” for there 
are no mountains to be removed. 

There is no evil. What we call evil is only an 
imperfect idea. Dirt is only earth in the wrong 
place. You can conquer any situation if you smile 
enough. Look happy and you will be happy. 

- The difference in lives on this theory is largely 
due to a difference in the set of muscles which are 
used. Throw back your shoulders, inflate your 
chest, look up, expand your arteries—in short, use 
your extensor muscles, and all the world looks fair. 

Stoop your shoulders, contract your diaphragm, 
droop your eyes—in a word use your contractor 
muscles—and you will find yourself in a gray and 
leaden world. Suddenly you find the heavens brass 
and the earth bars of iron. 

You can be anything you want to be. You can 


do anything you want to do. You can have any- 
thing you want to have. The universe is at your 
command. Wishing is getting. 

Now there is unquestionably some truth in this 
rosy view. It has transformed many persons, and 
it has brought help and comfort to many lives, but 
it is, nevertheless, very superficial: it will not do for 
the rough and tumble of actual life—for the strenu- 
ous battle with reality. It is a view that fits ’’lotus- 
eaters” rather than persons of heroic fiber, who 
have the world’s work to do. The main trouble with 
this easy view is that it is not true. The world is 
not constructed on this rosy-blue, mud and scum 
singing plan. There is tragedy in it. 

There are events, like the sinking Larchmont, 
which really happen. There is an army of little 
children toiling in the deadening air of sweat-shops 
and factories. There are slums in our cities in 
which human beings like us are so low down that 
they have to reach up to touch bottom! It is a 
solemn fact that our fair country, won for freedom 
through sweat and blood, is now in the grip of the 
saloon, the political machine, the corrupting cor- 
poration and boodling politician. This is no empty 
dream of muck-rakers—it is a fact to face. 

There is the fact of disease and death, and even 
love is not just a pulling of petals from daisies: “One 
I love, two I love, three I love, I say!”—the truest 
love does not run smooth under blue skies and among 
“‘nosies.”” 

No, our optimism must be of a more virile and 
strenuous type. We must not get it by closing our 
eyes to the hard facts. We must get it by opening 
our eyes to a vision that enables us to achieve the 
optimistic tone in spite of the grit in the machinery 
and the tragedy in the web of life. The most heroic 
man of history shall give us our clue—I mean that 
Paul, who undertook the task of changing the Roman 
Empire into the Kingdom of Christ. He never 
blinked the grit and tragedy. He did his work, en- 
during a physical trouble which he ealls ‘‘a thorn in 
the flesh.” His work in the cities of Europe and 
Asia was like the tasks of the Arena—“TI die daily.” 
“T am fighting beasts at Ephesus.” The tragedy 
took on a cosmic phase: “The whole creation is 
groaning and travailing in pain ;” “We have to fight 
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not only with flesh and blood, but also with world 
forces of evil.” And yet this man is one of the chief 
The first piece of his armor 
His battle ery is: “Rejoice 

He “reckons” that no 
namable or thinkable thing in creation can defeat 
All things—‘the world, life, death, things 


9) 


optimists of the race. 
is the “helmet of hope.” 
—again I say rejoice!” 


him. 
present, things to come,”’ are assets. 

If the universe travails it is for the unveiling of 
sons of God. If there is affliction, it 1s working out 
an eternal weight of glory. If there is death ahead, 
it is only an unrobing, so that mortality may be swal- 
lowed up of life. 

The secret of this mighty grip is the imsight that 
the world is in the making; that God Himself is 
shaping everything toward a central purpose which 
is good, and (note this) He needs us to bring that 
good to its goal and fulfillment. 

Something like that insight, that vision, that faith 
we need, to nerve our arm and empower our blow in 
the contests before us. AeA A 


TWO HOMES. 


We have been refreshed by another glimpse into 
the home of our late President McKinley, and again 
our view has been shrouded with mourning. This 
time it is Ida Saxton, the wife of the martyred Presi- 
dent, who has crossed the dark river. However, 
we have learned that sorrow is no stranger in this 
home. More than thirty years ago two baby spirits 
that came to gladden the early years went out almost 
together to join their maternal grandmother, who had 
just preceded them to the other shore. This storm 
of triple sorrow left Ida S. McKinley a physical 
wreck, and she remained a semi-invalid to the end of 
her life. This was trouble enough, but the sad par- 
ents soon found that never again would they hear the 
voice of a child of their own in their home. 

The picture is sad, but sweet. It begins with a 
healthy, happy romance which blossoms into holy 
matrimony. The young couple began life together 
with the blessings of parents and friends upon them, 
but trials came soon. Many have become discouraged 
and petulant under less provocation, but these fiery 
baptisms only strengthened and deepened the love 
that made Ida Saxton and William McKinley one. 
Personal sorrow cast about them a halo of mutual 
devotion, and broadened their sympathies till every 
one who knew them acknowledged that grief, even as 
great as theirs, may have its compensations. Wm. 
McKinley’s devotion to his wife should pass into his- 
tory before his triumphs as a statesman. But his 


attentions were met by a heroic and constant response! 
seldom found even in Christian homes. Ida) | 
McKinley’s strength was limited, but her courage) 
and confidence never failed; and for more than a | 
quarter of a century her keen perception and sound) 
judgment supplemented that of her husband. To | 
gether they read and talked over public cnestion je 
and in her presence most of his speeches were written. Jy 
She was his confidant and advisor in all matters) ); 
private and public. No wonder Wm. McKinley suc | 
ceeded in life. : 
Let us turn to another home, if that is not all 
misnomer, a home full of opportunities for success: 
and happiness. While Ida McKinley was waiting: 
to break the barriers which separated her from loved! 
ones gone before, “Kathrine Clemmons,” wife of! * 
Howard Gould, was bringing suit against him for 
permanent separation and alimony for $250,000.00) ( 
a year. Before she married Gould she was ad 
actress, and possibly the wife of another man. Sher — 
boldly informed the court that her husband found 
other women more congenial than she; that he de-’ 
serted her; that he refused to pay hae bills, and) 
treated her cruelly. But, above all, she complains! 
of his conspiring with the caretaker at Castle Gould, _ 
intercepting her mail and reading her private letters. 
To off-set this, he tells of her extravagance and cites! q 
one occasion when she had 62 pairs of shoes. All! 
of them were expensive, and most of them were made! 
to order. There were high boots and low boul 
patent leather boots and plain leather boots, high-| 
heeled boots and low-heeled boots, some with silk and! 
satin, some with flowers embroidered upon them, 
some for full dress occasions, and some for ordinary | 
wear. Since their separation, last Seventh month, | j 
she has bought on his credit $160,000 worth of | 
jewelry. Here is a picture full of sadness like the) 
other; but sadness for another cause. Both are’ 
American homes, yet farther apart than the poles. | 
Now what is the secret of the contrast? On the 
one hand is wealth, and health, and ruin; on the . 
other, love, and fidelity, and success. Outward cir- 
cumstances seem to favor the former, the character 
of the individuals, the latter. In the one we find | | 
selfishness, vanity and lust bearing their legitimate |) 
fruit. Short-sighted self-gratification lies back of 
the whole, horrid affair. Each one is trying to get | ~ 
all he or she can from the other, and give as little as) 
possible. The spirit from start to finish is worldly, |. 
brutish, anti-Christian; and as long as this spirit 
obtains among men there will be discord and misery | 
in homes. In the other, Wm. McKinley and his) 
wife were Christians before they were hayer, and | ti 
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| so they remained to the end. We seldom find higher 
| ideals in domestic life than those displayed by our 
| martyred President and his wife. Few are called to 
pass more bitter trials, but sorrows and troubles 
| come to all. It is time we were learning that the 
highest privileges and blessings of a monogamous 
home cost something—personal purity, self-denial, 
| industry; devotion—all these, and more. But cost 
| what they may, they are the most precious gems in 
| our civilization. 


i For THe AMERICAN FRIEND. 
OLD NEW GARDEN MEETING-HOUSE. 
; BY PHARIBA STEPHENS. 


| Accompanying this article is a picture of the old 
| meeting-house at New Garden, Guilford County, 
| N.C. 

It is said, upon good authority, that Friends in 
this locality began holding meetings on logs as early 
as 1740, that one house erected in 1742 was burned, 
| and that the structure here shown was built upon its 
| site. There for years large congregations met for 
|, worship, and there the yearly meeting assembled. 
| The house was surrounded by a grand old forest of 
‘Southern oaks, and was quite an historic place, 
being in fact a distinct relic of the American Revo- 
| lution. The battle of Guilford Court House began 
| here, and was one of the decisive engagements of the 


fal) war. Five thousand scattered Americans gathered, 
jl)’ with General Greene as commander, and offered 
fH battle to General Cornwallis on the morning of 

| Third month 15, 1781. The two armies came in 
ff contact in the Quaker settlement of New Garden, 
tl) and, after the first conflict, fell back to Guilford 


Court House, nearly four miles away, where the 
main army was stationed. About 1,000 men were 
‘slain. Cornwallis remained on the field that night 
| burying the dead, and next morning traversed again 
the four miles to New Garden Meeting-house, which 
| he used as a hospital, leaving behind him there some 
70 or 80 British officers and soldiers. Greene, hear- 
ing of this, wrote to the Friends of New Garden, 
desiring them to care for the sick and wounded of 
both sides, which they in the goodness of their hearts 
proceeded to do. 

_ At the time of the Revolution preparations had 
been made to repair the old meeting-house, and a 
a) quantity of dressed lumber was found convenient on 
which to place the disabled soldiers. These same 
boards were afterwards used as ceiling, and the 
- blood-stains of hands and feet were plainly visible as 
long as the old building remained. These fearsome 
prints tended to create feelings of awe in the school- 
children meeting there, who could not fail to gaze 
at them during the long, silent meetings. 

_ Among the many Friends, whose ancestors lived 
near the old meeting-house, is one who is now a resi- 
i dent of Richmond, Ind. Her name is disclosed with 
| pleasure, as to her must be largely given the credit 
I» of preserving and beautifying the historic, sacred 


| 
| 


place where the old meeting-house stood. Elmina 
H. Wilson is referred to. She says her childish 
musings received a somber tinge from the associa- 
tions of that spot, and that something of the spirit 
of the past brooded over it, that nature’s efforts could 
not wholly dispel. 

I find this in an article written by her for the 
Guilford Collegian, under the title of “After Fifty 
Years.” She alludes to the many changes she wit- 
nessed in this Southland in such a way as to remind 
one of the experiences of the Wandering Jew in his 
travels over the earth. She says, “Of the old house 
at New Garden, where my people for four genera- 
tions had diligently attended meeting, not even a 
foundation stone remained. The site of that build- 
ing where Stephen Grellet, Joseph John Gurney, 
Benjamin Seebohm, Nathan Hunt and other great 
ministers of our Society had preached to multitudes, 
and about which cherished traditions and memories 
had clustered for more than a hundred years, was 
now only a common-place cornfield, its dead stalks 
standing as sentinels. Where hundreds had gath- 
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The school-house where Speaker Cannon’s father taught school 
appears in the background, 


ered at the season of yearly meeting, now all was 
silent and deserted, save for the rustling of dry 
blades in the autumn breeze, or distant notes of the 
mocking bird. 

Only a few steps away from the meeting-house 
grounds, we now come into the current of twentieth- 
century life, fine buildings, dignified by the name 
of Guilford College, comfortable homes, farms re- 
claimed by modern methods, trolley lines, and the 
shriek of the locomotive, awakening the echoes of 
forest and field. All these improvements are quite 
bewildering to one who is trying to recall the 
solemn past, but in spite of them all there was still 
a fascination about the place.” Impressions of 
lonely and deserted New Garden meeting grounds 
followed the writer home, the chief regret being that 
the old house should have been removed, with noth- 
ing left to tell the place. A desire arose to preserve 
the memory of all those loved associations, to 
practically venerate a past, doubly dear through the 
mist of years. Relatives and friends at New Gar- 
den were consulted. They were requested to erect at 
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her order suitable stones to show where the old build- 
ing stood. 

The ancient foundations were discovered, and 
upon them there now rest four granite pillars, mark- 
ing the location. These stand as enduring sentinels 
to safely guard a place not only of great historic 
interest, but a spot very sacred to many old-time 
friends. 

Appreciating the effort made to perpetuate its 
memory, others have since converted the entire space 
covered by the building into a grass plot, adding 
trees and flowers, and surrounding it with a beauti- 
ful border of violets, fit emblems these of loved faces 
meeting there long years ago. 

Those who have migrated from old New Garden 
neighborhood will now experience pleasure in visit- 
ing this historic locality, and finding the ancient 
land-mark so appropriately preserved. 


Richmond, Ind. 


PLAIN FACTS FOR PRESENT-DAY 
FRIENDS. 


[ During the diseussion of “The State of Society,” 
in London Yearly Meeting, George Newman made 
an important address, touching upon matters of vital 
interest to Friends in all parts of the world. The 
following is the report of it published in The Friend 
(London).—Ep. | 

George Newman did not think we should pass 
over present events with the comfortable assurance 
that all was well. We had a recorded increase of 
211 in the Society, but a decrease of 41 in the 
attenders. With one exception, the year 1896, fol- 
lowing the Manchester Conference, we had been 
practically immovable since 1865. <A stationary 
church was an anomaly. Thoughts of God were 
growing the while in men’s minds around us, at a 
rate with which it was almost impossible to keep up. 
This state of things needed the most earnest and 
careful and statesmanlike attention. He was a 
foolish person who, in the face of these facts, thought 
that because this or that meeting seemed comfortably 
filled, the Society was flourishing. Why was it that 
we remained almost stationary? We could only 
escape from this position by a far more hearty 
codperation of all the members of the Society in con- 
centrating upon the Quaker message, a very definite, 
clear, precise message to the world. But in many 
meetings there was a lack of unity in regard to that 
message. In some meetings one might hear any- 
thing but Quakerism preached. There were some 
meetings in which one did hear, very rarely, the clear 
tenets for which the world held us responsible. He 
believed this was due to the fact that Friends did not 
with all their hearts believe this message, and that 
was the cause of their not living this message with 
all their hearts. Friends were business people in 
almost every particular, except when they came to 
consider the Society. Let them address to them- 
selves two simple questions—(1) What is the 
Quaker message? and (2) How can we best proclaim 


_ lieved in a great regenerating force, which is to 


it? If that question were put to him by one outside |) 
the Society, who was seeking knowledge regarding it, . 
he should reply, first, that the Quaker message stands | 
for the real presence of God in man—not alone in a. 
Church, not alone in a book, or in a literature, how- 
ever great, not alone in Paradise or in the great) 
realms of nature, but in the human heart. Man, the 
crown of creation, was most of all the temple of the | 
real presence of God. Was it not Bedivere who over- 
heard King Arthur as he muttered: 

I found Him in the shining of the stars, 

I mark’d Him in the flowering of His fields, 

But in His ways with men I find Him not. 
Unworthy words for a man whose eyes were to be | 
opened to see the vision of God in the heart of.man. | 
Secondly, he should say that Friends stood for the | 
belief that every man, of every race, kindred, and | 
tongue, every religion, every doctrine, party, and | 


denomination, had that within him by which he could || | 
come into personal communion with God. The early | ™ 


Friends spoke of “the Seed of God in the heart of | 
man.” Thirdly, he should say that we stood strongly » 
for the new life, depending upon the new birth— | 
that except a man be born again he cannot, however ' 


much he may wish to, enter into this spiritual king- 
dom. And lastly, he should say, that Friends be- — 


touch that Seed with a soil and an environment 
which will awaken its vitality, and that its root, its © 


all in all, was the life and death and spirit of Jesus |) 


of Nazareth. He was supreme, the first and the last, || 
of all prophets whom God had sent into the world, | 
the supreme regenerator of latent life. He had been | 
the great Revealer, the great Redeemer—Who had | 
saved men from themselves—the great Unveiler. “I — 
find,” said one, ‘that Jesus Christ unveils the reality 
within me.” And a more perfect Quaker proposition | 
could hardly be stated. That would be his answer. | 
That was why he was proud, little as he was able to 
serve the Society, of bearing the name of Quaker. |) 
As was shown by Rufus Jones in his magnificent con- |; 


tributions to the modern interpretation of Quakerism, ©. 


this thing belonged to us inherently, it brought us to be | 
sons of God without rebuke, and it was our own fault 
and blame if we threw it away. Friends who thought 
such an ideal, for which our fathers toiled and suffered, | 


was not worthy of their very best, were making a |) 


grievous mistake. Here were over 350 little meet- 
ings, trifling over little matters that did not concern | 


us, while we had this great dynamic message to give §), 
to the world. He believed it; he trusted it; it was | 


more to him than his blood. How were they to pro- | 
claim such a splendid message, so catholic, so broad, 
so universal? Not by issuing a declaration of © 


faith, by publishing a book, by lecturettes, good | .. 
though they might be, but only by a fresh living, |). 


whole-hearted consecration throughout the country to 
these great ideals, by the codperation of all the mem- 
bers of the Society in concentrating on this great | ,, 
message. To make that concentration effectual, com- | 

placency must yield to self-sacrifice. We had a great |) 


many too many drones flying the Quaker flag, but |, 
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' not living the Quaker life. Too many of the young 
men who ought to be fighting for these ideals were 
' thinking too much of their pleasures and conveni- 
ences, of their rights and privileges, and not enough 
of their duties and their responsibilities. Look at our 
| university settlements, all except Toynbee Hall, half 
/empty. Look at all the mission organizations so un- 
i) derstaffed. We were represented in China by a 
handful of missionaries. We needed to strengthen 
the testimony that we had of the soul’s experience, for 
} Quakerism was a passion, an enthusiasm, if it was 
anything at all. Brain tissue? yes, the more the 
better; but brain tissue inspired and controlled by 
| the heart. Quakerism would be justified or not 
| justified in the State, on the high road of life, in the 
| markets and streets ‘of our cities, in hospitals and 
laboratories, and offices and schools, and most of all 
} in the home life of our members. Why was Henry 
| Drummond the ideal inspirer of those with whom he 
| came in contact? Because he lived his ideals, and 
they saw them. Bernardine had practically no 
iij| ideals but one, but that one by the help of God he 
= if 1 i and so naestne the ne star of the Reforma- 


| walked along the streets of London to his work: 
“Thou, O Christ, convince us by Thy Spirit. Thrill 
‘us with Thy divine passion. Drown our selfishness 
|} in Thy enfolding love. Lay upon us the burden of 
| the world’s need. And drive us forth with the 


[For Tur AMERICAN FRIEND.] 
“THE SOUTHERN MOUNTAINEERS.” 


BY SAMUEL L. HAWORTH. 


| This is the title of a little book, issued by the 
| Board of Home Missions of the Presbyterian 
| Church, in which “the story of the Southern moun- 
| taineers is told by one who has been all his life- 
time identified with them and loves them.” The 
author is Samuel T. Wilson, president of Maryville 
College (Tennessee)—a scholarly, Christian minister, 
‘well qualified by general training, as well as by 
| definite knowledge to write on this subject. And 
»while the book was written for the use of a particular 
‘denomination, it contains entertaining and _ in- 
structive matter for anyone interested in the welfare 
of the Nation and of humanity. 

_ The first chapter deals with the natural features 
'and proportionate population of the Southern Ap- 
|, palachians. 
In succeeding pages the writer sets forth the com- 
esition, classification and service of the people. 
| With reference to classes, he says, “There have de- 
‘yeloped among these dwellers in the mountains three 
‘distinct classes that must be recognized by every 
judicious student of their history.” The first class, 
‘outnumbering the other two combined, live in the 
‘lowlands adjacent to the mountains, and are not very 
unlike other people. In the second class are “the 


true, worthy mountaineers, who deserve far more 
praise than of dispraise. While their isolated and 
hard life, remote from the centers of culture, has con- 
tracted their wants and the supply of those wants, 
and has forced them to do without a multitude of the 
‘necessities’ and conveniences and luxuries that seem 
indispensable to many other people of the twentieth 
century, they have kept that which is really worth 
while, namely, their virility and force of char- 
acter. 


“They have canted many of the vices and follies 

that are sapping the life of modern society. 
They know something of all the necessary arts in 
these days, when centralized labor gives each work- 
man only a part of one art to which to apply him- 
self. 

“The mountaineer of this class eats what he raises, 
and applies to the store for only coffee and sugar to 
supplement what his acres produce. He does his 
own horse-shoeing, carpentering, shoe-making, and 
sometimes he weaves homespun. He is the most 
hospitable host on earth and heartily enjoys his 
guest providing that guest has the courtesy to show 
his appreciation of what is offered him. His honesty 
co-exists with a native shrewdness that is sometimes 
a revelation to the unscrupulous visitor that would 
take advantage of him in a trade. He is usually 
amply able to take care of himself. Indeed, no 
American has a livelier native intelligence. 

“There is a third and much smaller class of moun- 
taineers, of which not so much good can be said. 
They correspond to, while entirely different from, 
that peculiar and pitiable lowland class of humanity 
that was one of the indirect products of the institu- 
tion of slavery—‘the poor whites,’ or ‘mudsills,’ as 
they used to be called. They are the comparatively 
few who are very incorrectly supposed by many 
readers of magazine articles to be typical of the entire 
body of Southend mountaineers. : 

“Some writers have gotten into the habit 
of ‘calling us modern Bnpalaches ‘mountain whites,’ 
a term that implies peculiarity and, inferentially, 
inferiority. We are not deeply in love with that 
nomenclature. It sounds too much like ‘poor white 
trash,’ the most opprobious term known in the South. 
Fancy how it would sound to hear the inhabitants of 
the Buckeye State spoken of as Ohio whites! They 
call themselves Ohians, and we call ourselves ‘South- 
ern mountaineers,’ or ‘highlanders,’ and of that name 
we are humbly proud.” 

It is the third class, “the shiftless, ambitionless de- 
generates, such as are found wherever men are 
found, » that principally presents one of the two great 
problems of the South. “They are our belated 
brethren; they are behind the times.” How to bring 
them into present-day civilization and Christianity 
is the problem. 

They are Americans; many counties do not have 
as many as ten foreigners each—some, none at all. 
They are Protestants. ‘Mission teachers have 
sometimes occasioned serious trouble for themselves 
by teaching their pupils the Apostles’ Creed, with its 
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fatally misunderstood sentence, ‘I believe in the Holy 
Catholic Church.’ ” They are white people. “There 
are some people in the recesses of the Southern 
mountains who have never seen a colored man.” 
And they are, of course, country people. These 
facts, to some extent, simplify the problem. And 
yet a variety of conditions gives it a somewhat com- 
plex feature. And it is also a delicate problem. 
“Those who would help them must do so in a per- 
fectly frank and kindly way, showing always genuine 
interest in them, but never a trace of patronizing 
condescension. As quick as a flash, the mountaineer 
will recognize and resent the intrusion of any such 
spirit, and will refuse even what he sorely needs, if 
he detects in the accents or the demeanor of the giver 
any indication of an air of superiority.” 

President Wilson discusses how the mountaineers 
came to be mountaineers, and why they remained so, 
and seeks causes for the existence of what he calls the 
Appalachian problem. Among other things, he 
mentions lack of schools and of educated leaders, giv- 
ing some statistics of illiteracy. He says, “The eight 
States of the Southern Appalachians are all found 
among the eleven States and Territories that have 
the largest number of illiterates to the thousand in- 
habitants of native-born white population, the num- 
ber varying from 100, in West Virginia, to 195, in 
North Carolina, as against five in Washington, and 
eight in Oregon.” 

In other chapters, he shows the relation of the 
Presbyterian Church to the Appalachian problem, 
and suggests the establishment and maintenance of 
Christian schools as the proper line of work to be 
followed. In fact, this plan has been in operation 
for a number of years under the Home Mission 
Board. This, of course, does not eliminate the usual 
forms of church work—evangelization, pastoral work, 
the Sabbath-school—but, under existing conditions, 
Christian education should be looked upon as the 
chief mission of the Presbyterian Church in the 
Southern mountains. And gratifying results have 
been accomplished in the day-schools, the academies 
and boarding-schools, and the normal-school work. 

The author is hopeful as to the future of the 
Southern mountaineer. . “The fact is that the young 
man of the far mountain, when separated from the 
dwarfing environment and aroused by ambition, is a 
most attractive character.” He has strength of 
body, keenness of mind, resolution, courage, inde- 
pendence. His is a simple faith and a strong 
religious nature. ‘“There is always something re- 
sponsive to appeal to, in the man of the mountains.”’ 

“The problem will be solved, and, when solved, 
will be a means to the solution of other and wider 
problems.” 


Friendsville, Tenn. 


Religion is not an opinion about righteousness, it is 
the practice of righteousness. A religious education 
is not education in ethics. A religious education is 
the training of the religious nature-—Dr. Lyman 


Abbott. 
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SOME IMPRESSIONS OF WOODBROOKE. : i 
BY ALBERT J. BROWN. , 

In the afternoon, Fourth month 24th, we arrived }; 


at Woodbrooke, a suburb of Birmingham, Eng. We | 
were so cordially greeted by the wardens, Isaac 
Braithwaite and wife, that we felt at home at once, 
On taking a turn in the garden an hour after our 
arrival, we met a plain, unassuming man, of medium 
height, kindly grey eyes, and finely-chiseled features. 
He was Rendel Harris, president of the Free Church | 
Council in England, headmaster of Woodbrooke, and - 
a Biblical scholar and critic well known on two con- 
tinents. 

To an American the Woodbrooke gardens are a | 
dream of delight. Beautiful, white, sub-drained, fre- © 
quently rolled gravel walks wind in and out among — 
great tulip beds, clumps of shrubbery and forest trees. 
Skirting the garden slope, lies the “pond,” where ng ; 
early riser inhales the “breath of the morning” 
he plunges in for his daily elixir. At the east end off | 
the gardens are the tennis courts, which sorely tempt — 
a “has-been” as he looks at the well-fenced and 
neatly-kept playground. 

But greater and better than these things are thal 
teaching and spirit of Woodbrooke. The reader must — 
recall that this note deals with impressions. If he 
should come to have different ones, he need expect no 
apology. 

The instructors are young or comparatively young 
men of scholarly attainments. They have “won 
their spurs,” so to speak, in the English universities, | 
and are working hard at their present engagements. 
One can find much to admire in their high order of 
ability, and their devotion to their work, but a de- 
voted American finds difficulty in appreciating the 
fact that these same men would, so far as accurate 
geographical knowledge of our country is concerned, - 
fix our western boundary at the Alleghenies. But 
we shall not hold this against them. They are full of 
the spirit of a fearless ‘and progressive age in search 
of truth, and are transcendently hopeful of the | 
future. They have broken with the traditions of the — 
past, and seek to state anew the premises of a valid | 
religion, and a just civil polity. Should one think | 
these men are men of theory and speculation, he 
needs only to follow them in their ministrations to | 
their neighbors, and the wretched poor of the suburbs 
of this mighty center of the world’s iron industry—_ 
Birmingham—to be certain of their knowledge of 
the saving grace of the Redeemer. A 

Dr. Rendel Harris is not considered in this group, — 
it being the purpose of the writer to speak of him od 


Se => *—= 


his work later. 


SELFISH GOODNESS. 

“Yes’m, I’m a steppin’ stone fur Miss Lane, ’nd_ 
I’ve no great call to feel thankful for that, ’m sure,” 
said Aunt Eliza, rather combatively. “When you 
keep tellin’ me I ought to be grateful to her for 
comin’ to read to me, ’nd bringin’ me flowers, why, it | 
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| shows you ain’t lived as long as I have, ’nd been 
| made a steppin’ stone of. Many ’nd many’s the time 
' ladies has come to read to me since I’ve been lyin’ 
| here, ’nd after the first six months I could pick out 
} the right kind in five minutes. Some of ’em care— 
yes, they care, even if they’ve never seen or heard 
of me till they came to the Home. My! I do love to 
| have them sit here ’nd I feel lonely when they go on, 
even if they've only been ten minutes with me. 
They’re tolks—that’s what they are, ’nd they treat 
| me like folks, “nd their goodness ’nd kindness just 
helps. You don’t have to remind me to be grateful 
to them—no, indeed! 

“But Mis’ Lane’s kind—well, they’re taking 
| flowers to the sick and old, ’nd readin’ to ’em, be- 
| eause it’s an act of goodness. Tain’t for me—'tis 
| for themselves. I’m their steppin’ stone to an 
| eternal reward. ’Nd it ain’t in natur’ that a steppin’ 
|.stone should warm up with gratitude. Goodness 
‘that’s thinking of itself, don’t draw you to it—now, 
| does it ? It’s better than badness, but it’s only half-way 
| to heaven, ’nd standin’ still at that. It doesn’t jest pick 
} you up’nd take you along a ways with it, like the good- 
|:ness that forgets itself ’nd thinks only of helpin’ 
| wherever it can. My mother used to say, ‘If you 
| want to find the road to salvation, lose yourself at 
| the start’—’nd the longer I live ’nd the more I learn, 
|\the more I’m sure she was right,” and Aunt Eliza’s 
/|( old eyes twinkled gently.—Youth’s Companion. 


: | A NEW FRENCH VERSION OF THE BIBLE.* 


An indication that the Roman Catholic Church is 
}} changing is the publication, at a moderate price 
| ($1.30), a little more than a year ago, of a new 
| French version of the whole Bible. The especially 
‘interesting thing about it is that it is published under 
| the sanction of the church. It is issued by the 
| Société de S. Jean L’Evangeliste (St. John, the 
}) evangelist). The translation is that of the late 
Abbé A. Champon, Canon of Amiens, thoroughly 
|| revised by the Fathers of the Society of Jesus, with 
the assistance of the Professors of St. Sulpice. 
Another feature is that it is made directly from the 
“original tongues,” and not from the Latin Vulgate. 
The text, which includes the Apocrypha, is the 
French text of an edition of the Bible in seven 
|} volumes, with notes, introductions, and the Vulgate, 
published 1894-1904. 
| The translation appears to be an excellent one, 
and, for the first time, the French people have a Bible 
in idiomatic, modern French. The text is in para- 
|) graphs, with the number of the verses in the margin, 
} and with the poetical parts printed in parallelisms, 
just as in the English Revised Version. There are a 
few notes at the foot of the pages, partly textual, 
| partly reference, and partly explanatory. Some of 
| the latter seem rather far-fetched to a Protestant, but, 
*La Sainte Bible. Traduction d’aprée les Textes originaux 
par L’Abbé A. Champon, Chanoine D’Amiens. Edition révisée 
} par des Péres la Cie. de Jésus avec la collaboration de Pro- 


fesseurs de S. Sulpicé, Paris. Desclée, Lefebvre et Cie, 1905. 
(Price 6 francs in cloth.) 


so far as examined, there appears to be surprisingly 
little of sectarian bias. 
Even a cursory comparison with the other French 
versions will show its vast superiority to them all. 
It is said that many thousand copies have already 
been sold in France, and a large number in Italy. 


Auuen C. THomas. 


Sone Views on Present Day Topics. 


WHY FRIENDS HAVE NOT BEEN A 
LARGER FACTOR IN THE 
RELIGIOUS WORLD.* 


BY SYLVESTER JONES. 


I would answer at once that the number of Friends 
has by no means measured their influence. As to 
why they have not drawn to themselves larger num- 
bers, various reasons have been suggested. The 
writer alone should be held responsible for the view 
here put forward. First, The prevalent modern 
ideas of patriotism, to which medieval butchery and 
strife gave birth, are incompatible with the principles 
of Quakerism. Consequently at the time of the 
Revolutionary War in America and at other times 
when stress of war obtained, the Quakers were com- 
pelled to choose between the two, and many chose 
the less thorny and more gilded path of patriotism. 
All the more honor to those who remained steadfast, 
and they would, no doubt, have rallied and thrived 
as at the beginning had not other disintegrating ele- 
ments entered into their denominational life. 
Second, There were certain practices which, when 
they were adopted by the Friends, were necessary 
and powerful means, but which became repellant 
to younger Friends when they crystallized into fixed 
and meaningless customs. They rightly reasoned 
that the requisite of true religion was not coats of a 
certain cut, nor was the spiritual life necessarily pro- 
moted by the use of an antiquated personal pronoun, 
however much of worthy sentiment might be asso- 
ciated with those things. Moreover, hundreds were 
summarily disowned for no other reason than that 
they married out of the Friends’ Society, a practice 
which, though disastrous to Friends, infused some 
splendid blood into other denominations. Third, In 
common with other Protestant bodies, the Friends 
suffered severely from the spirit of division that took 
hold of the various denominations during the first 
half of the last century. As a result, we have Hick- 
sites, Gurnevites, Wilburites, Conservatives and Pro- 
eressives. Some of these became distinct divisions. 
Fourth, The most fatal defeat of the Quakerism of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries was a nar- 
rowed conception of that mighty doctrine of im- 
mediate revelation. This narrowness tended to 
erush out the life principle of the message of Quaker- 

*'The above is an extract taken from a paper on “The 
Friends,” read before the Church History Club of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Second month, 1907. The paper has been 


published in tract form and can be secured from Josiah Simms, 
2942 Vernon Avenue, Chicago, Ill., for ten cents a copy. 
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ism. During this period there grew up a feeling | 


that divine messages in meetings for worship could 
only be received and delivered under conditions 
which Friends arbitrarily fixed. This feeling, 
which in its operation amounted to canon law, de- 
manded that Friends gather with their minds void of 
any knowledge of what the service should be. 
Custom, however, gave over the first thirty minutes, 
more or less, to an arid silence, after which an un- 
premeditated message might be given in an unctious 
tone of voice. The development of this scheme into 
a fixed custom proved almost fatal to Friends. It 
came to be scarcely different in principle from the 
arbitrarily fixed channel of the Romanist who be- 
lieves that a divine revelation can come only when 
the Pope speaks ex cathedra. Moreover, this nar- 
rowness resulted in a lack of preparation and a con- 
sequent poverty of thought on the part of the min- 
istry, which was in itself an evidence of the dearth of 
divine power. There were many notable exceptions 
to this condition, both in individuals and in meet- 
ings. These exceptions preserved the life of the 
Society, a life which was not less vigorous, though 
less ostentatious, than the life infused by the revival- 
ists of the latter part of the nineteenth century. I 
speak with great frankness of these things, because 
the very height of the position in which we place our- 
selves, exposes us to the most subtle temptations. 

Notwithstanding these contrary winds that would 
have swept into oblivion a less vigorous body, the 
Friends have steadily kept to their course. There are 
many who confidently affirm that the Quakers at the 
present time show more signs of vigor and growth 
than at any time since the close of the seventeenth 
century. It is certainly significant that last year 
there was a net increase of almost 2 per cent. in the 
United States; this in spite of the fact that, with the 
Friends as with some other denominations, the death 
rate exceeds the birth rate. 


THE INNER LIGHT. 


BY WILLIAM A. MOWRY. 


Rightly interpreted, there is a great truth in the 
doctrine of evolution. The prime law of the universe 
is to unfold, develop, grow, expand, and everywhere 
to become better. God so treats all mankind and the 
world in which we live. There is a law of progres- 
sion, of development everywhere. This seems to be 
true in the Scriptures. The Apostle Peter says, 
“Holy men of God spake as they were moved by the 
Holy Ghost.” Or, as the Revised Version has it: 
“Men spake from God, being moved by the Holy 
Spirit.” 

But we ought to remember that the prophecy was 
adapted to the age in which the prophet lived. We 
could not expect the ancient seers, in the Old Testa- 
ment times, to speak with the same illumination as 
the apostles manifested after the instruction and 
enlightenment which they had received from the 
blessed Master, our Saviour, Jesus Christ. And so 
the principle holds good that when the church was 


founded at Rome and on through the “Dark Ages” 
men had not the same enlightenment which they 
possess or ought to possess to-day. 5 
Our Saviour is the light of the world. “That was 
the true light which lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world,” says the Apostle John. Here is the: 
foundation principle of the Society of Friends. 
The basis of the Protestant reformation was the 
right of private judgment. The Friends not only 
accept that position, but they go farther and hold that 
to him who sincerely waits upon the Lord, the truth 
shall be revealed. Herein, it seems to me, lies the 
essential truth of the Christian religion: That spir- 
ituality, which is worship; that state of mind, which 
is Communion with God, is best exemplified in the 
expression, “Wait on the Lord; be of good courage, 
and He shall strengthen thine heart. Wait, I say, on 
the Lord.” This inward light was formerly rather a 
distinctive doctrine of the Friends, but now, I am 
happy to say, it is fast being accepted and empha- 
sized by most of the evangelical denominations, ° 
Hyde Park, Mass. 


Che Iuternatinnal Desson. 


SIXTH MONTH 30, 1907. 


TEMPERANCE LESSON. 


I Corinthians 10: 23-33. 


GOLDEN THExtT.—It is good neither to eat flesh, nor to drink 
wine, nor anything whereby thy brother stumbleth. Rom. 14: 21. 


DAILY READINGS. 


LESSON XIII. 


Second-day, Sixth mo. 24.—Temperance lesson. I Cor. 10: 23-33. 
Third-day, Sixth mo. 25.—Self-control. I Cor. 8: 4-13. 
Fourth-day, Sixth mo. 26.—Abstain from evil. I Thess. 5: 14-23. 
Fifth-day, Sixth mo. 27.—Not expedient. I Cor. 10: 14-22. 
Sixth-day, Sixth mo. 28.—Be separate. II Cor. 6: 11-18. 
Bo ARE ine Sixth mo. 29.—Consideration for others. Luke 6: 


First-day, Sixth mo. 30.—Burden bearing. Gal. 6: 1-10. 


Time—The date assigned to this epistle varies 
from 56 to 58 A. D., most authorities inclining to 57. 

Author.—Paul, the great apostle. 

Places.—Written from Ephesus, Asia Minor, te 
the church at Corinth. This latter city had the 
reputation of being one of the most luxurious, 
licentious cities of the period. It was situated on 
the Isthmus of Corinth, in Greece, and was one of 
the great stations on one of the principal routes 
from the east to the west. 

Emperor of Rome.—Nero. 

The religion of Jesus Christ, when put into daily 
practice, brought up many questions not always easy 
to settle. The standard of the Gospel was so much 
higher than any of the standards of the day that 
practical questions were all the time coming to the 
front in the lives of those who had become Chris- 
tians, particularly of Gentile Christians. Things 
which they had been brought up to consider perfectly 
allowable were not unfrequently seen to be ques- 
tionable, if not unlawful. This state of affairs is 
especially revealed in the epistles to the Corinthians. 
Among the things about which disputes took place, 
were whether Gentile converts had to become Jews; — 
should Gentiles observe the seventh or the first day 
of the week, or both; was it right for a Christian to 
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‘| eat meat which had been offered to an idol? Another 
1) was the question of divorce. 
| Apostle Paul handled these matters is a great proof 
of the breadth of his view, and his power to see 


The way in which the 


1) essentials, as well as of his sympathy and Christian 


| not immoral. 


_ life. 


| spirit. 


To the Corinthian, the question, whether meat 


| that had been offered to an idol could be lawfully 
| eaten by, a Christian was an important one. 
| of no consequence to us of the present day, but 
analogous questions present themselves to Christians 
| of every age. 
| wear this ? 


It is 


Should I go to this place? 
Should I dance? Should I play cards 
if I did not play for money? Should I use intoxi- 
eating liquors? The principles laid down by Paul in 
relation to meats are applicable to all such questions. 

23. “All things are lawful.” Of course Paul 
does not mean everything whatsoever, but all things 
The context shows that he is speaking 
specially of meats and. things to eat or drink.” 
“Expedient.” Some do not like the word “ex- 


Should I 


| pedient; the word is often translated “profitable,” 
| and it is in this sense which Paul doubtless used the 
|. word. 


Reve 


Twen- 


“Not all things edify.” Amer. 
“Everything does not build up character.” 


_tieth century New Testament. 


24. “Let no man seek his own, but each his neigh- 
bor’s good.” R. V. Here, again, Paul does not 


“mean a man should not seek his own best interests, 


but that he must never forget his influence upon 
others and his duty toward them. 
25, 26. “Eat anything that is sold in the market, 


|’ without making inquiries to satisfy your scruples.” 


The earth and all that it contains was made by the 


‘}) Lord and belongs to Him, and the fact that it was 
| offered to idols cannot affect that. 


27. A similar procedure should be followed at 
feasts, or when you are invited out. Do not ask to 
satisfy your scruples, ‘Has this meat been offered to 
idols ?” 

28. If, however, one at the table should say, “This 
hath been offered in sacrifice,” then the whole situa- 
tion is changed. Eating such meat may be misun- 
derstood; it may be thought by some present that it 
is giving honor to the idol, “and for the sake of the 
speaker and his scruples do not eat: it.”’ 

29. “T do not say ‘your’ scruples, but ‘his.’ For 
why should the freedom that I claim be condemned 
by the scruples of another?’ You are to avoid eat- 
ing the meat for the sake of the other man who feels 


that the “idol meat” is something. At your own 
home, or where your action would not be misunder- 


stood, or be injurious to another, you can do as you 


_ please, according to your own conscience. 


30. “If, for my part, I take the food thankfully, 


|. why should I be abused for eating that for which I 
give thanks ?”’ 


31. A truly golden text. Paul uses it directly to 
illustrate eating and drinking, but it applies to all 
It was a cardinal doctrine of the early 
Friends that the outward living should correspond 
to the inward profession—in fact, that the whole 


man was one—it was “impossible for them to con- 
ceive of religion and morality apart.” 

32. “Do not cause offense either to Jews or 
Greeks, or to the Church of God.” 

33. “For I also try to please everybody in every- 
thing, not seeking my own advantage, but that of 
men in general, that they may be saved.” Verse one 
of the next chapter should be added, so there can be 
no misconception of Paul’s meaning—“Imitate me 
as I myself imitate Christ.” 

The application of the above lesson to the temper- 
ance problem scarcely needs any explanation. If for 
no other reason, for the sake of others—lest we 
should cause some one else to stumble—is one of the 
very strongest arguments for total abstinence. Set- 
ting a bad example, eating or drinking that which 
may encourage others to eat and drink that which 
we know will injure if not ruin them, is certainly 
not eating and drinking to the “glory of God,” or 
seeking our neighbor’s good. 


Practica, THouGHts. 


1. “License they mean when they cry liberty,”— 
Milton. 

2. “Where conscience says, not “You must,” but 
only “You may,” then we must consider the effect 
our using our liberty will have on others.” 

3. Rom. 14:7; 15:1, 2. 


Christian Endeannr. 


[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New York Ave., Washington, D. ©.j 


TOPIC FOR SIXTH MONTH THIRTIETH, 1907. 


FOREIGN MISSIONS: CHRIST IN AFRICA. 
Isa. 43: 1-13. 

Second-day, Sixth mo. 24.—The sons of Ham. Gen. 10: 1-9. 

Third-day, Sixth mo. 25.—Woe on Hthiopia. Isa. 18: 1-6. 

Fourth-day, Sixth mo. 26.—A fulfilled prophecy. Ezek. 29: 8-14. 

Fifth-day, Sixth mo. 27.—A query. Jer. 13: 23-25. 

Sixth-day, Sixth mo. 28.—A kind African. Jer. 38: 7-13 

Seventh-day, Sixth mo. 29.—Africa’s future. 

Less than half a century ago the vast interior of 
Africa was a blank; indeed some of us who do not 
yet feel ourselves old remember the school maps 
with “unexplored regions” printed over a large por- 
tion of this continent. It is to the activities of mis- 
sionaries that the beginnings of modern explorations 
are to be accredited—consummated, we might almost 
say—by the work of the heroic Livingstone. 

A land of contrasts, it contains the ancient monu- 
ments of one of the highest early developments of 
civilization, and the densest darkness and benighted 
savagery. Egypt, whose name is so closely asso- 
ciated with the early history of the chosen people and 
with the infancy of our Saviour, was also the cradle of 
the world’s learning during the period of the Alex- 
ondrian supremacy. Yet to-day it is under the 
blight of the Turk, though with the growth of 
English influence and the spread of a knowledge of 
the English language, both the opportunity and the 
facility of reaching the Mohammedan population 
are of an exceptional sort. Of its nearly ten 
millions of population, about 90 per cent. are Mo- 
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hammedans, less than 10 per cent. being Christians 
of any sort, and only about 12,000 are classed as 
Protestants. 

Contrasted with Egypt in many ways is the Congo 
Free State reaching from a narrow coast front on 
the Atlantic far into the interior. Abounding in 
natural riches and peopled by unorganized bodies of 
natives, frequently nomadic, it has been the scene of 
much oppression and cruelty in its exploitation by 
Europeans. Pigmies are among its population, and 
a revolting fetishism is the prevalent religion, 
coupled all too frequently with cannibalism. The 
terror of the slave raid still lives in the hearts of 
these people, and, if many reports are to be believed, 
the Belgian official is no less dreaded than was the 
Arab trader. At more than a score of points in this 
State Protestant mission work is going forward, 
while the Catholics have nearly three missionaries to 
the Protestants’ two throughout this region. 

One of the most fascinating countries of Africa 
is Abyssinia, “the Switzerland of Africa.” Much of 
its 150,000 square miles of area is a plateau of such 
elevation that it enjoys a temperate climate, while 
its deeply cleft valleys are tropical in climate and 
products. Its people are of superior intelligence, 
and accepted Christianity in the fourth century 
through the preaching of one Frumentius, who was 
carried as a slave to its ancient capital, and who 
probably began, if he did not complete, the venerable 
translation of the Bible into Ethiopie. 


“The other day I was riding in a train enjoying the 
scenery along the way. The man in front of me 
raised the window. All at once I clapped my hand to 
my eye; a cinder had lodged there. Did I continue to 
enjoy the scenery? Hardly; I was spending my time 
in attempting to remove that little particle. It was 
very small in comparison with my eye, yet it caused 
a good bit of trouble. My fellow-passenger at last 
succeeded in removing the cinder, and then I could 
once more enjoy my ride and feel at east.” 

How well this illustrates our relation to God! We 
are living in harmony with our Maker, enjoying 
peace and happiness. Some little slip is made and it 
seems as if God had disappeared. Our peace of mind 
is gone until the misdeed is forgiven by God and 
made right as far as possible with our fellowman. 

It may have been only a harsh word or a quarrel 
with some friend, or again, some little underhand act 
of which no one knows but you and He who knows 
all. Be it ever so small, it is enough to destroy peace. 

Keep right in the little things and then you won’t 
need to worry about the big things. It will be easy to 
resist a big temptation if you are in the habit of con- 
quering little ones day by day. 


Neuson A. Jackson. 


If thou wouldst conquer thy weakness thou must 
never gratify it. No man is compelled to evil; his 
consent only makes it his. It is no sin to be tempted, 
but to be overcome.—William Penn. 


A SUGGESTION. 


I cannot tell why there should come to me 

A thought of some one miles and years away, 
In swift insistence on the memory, 

Unless there be a need that I should pray. 


He goes his way, I mine; we seldom meet 
To talk of plans and changes, day by day, 
Of pain or pleasure, triumph or defeat, 
Or special reasons why ’tis time to pray. 


We are too busy even to spare thought 
For days together of some friends away; 

Perhaps God does it for us, and we ought 
To read His signal as a call to pray. 


Perhaps, just then, my friend has fiercest fight, 
A more appalling weakness, a decay 

Of courage, darkness, some lost sense of right— 
And so, in case he needs my prayer, I pray. 


Friend do the same for me! If I intrude 
Unasked upon you, on some crowded day, 

Give me a moment’s prayer, as interlude. 
Be very sure I need it, therefore pray. 


—Marianne Farningham. 


Things of Interest Among Ourselves. 


TEN CENTS will pay for Tue AmerIcAN FRrrenp ten 


weeks to any one not now a subscriber. Send for your friends | 
They may become interested. | 


who are not taking the paper. 
Address, 
THE AMERICAN FRIEND, 
1o10 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Lewis McFarland visited the meeting at Knightstown, Ind, | 


the Ist inst. 


C. Morris, of Earlham College, was with Friends at | 


Spiceland, the 2d inst. 


Griffith Wright, pastor at Ash Grove, is quite sick at his | 


home near Plainfield, Ind. 


Friends at Carthage, Ind., much appreciate the pastoral 
labors of Charles O. Whitely, and have arranged for his ser- 
vices another year. 


Friends at Fairview in Morgan County, Ind., held an all | 


day basket meeting, the oth inst. The Superintendent of 
Evangelistic Work, Lewis E. Stout, was present and assisted 
in the meetings. 


Blue River Quarterly Meeting, Western Yearly Meeting, 
held a two days’ conference at Beech Grove, in Orange County, 
Ind., the 4th and 5th inst., which was largely attended and 
very enthusiastic. 


Edgar J. Llewelyn, a senior in Earlham College, spoke in 
Greenfield Meeting, on First-day, the 26th ult. Homer J. 


Coppock, the pastor, was in attendance at the Indiana Yearly 


Meeting Christian Endeavor Convention at South Wabash. 


Springdale Quarterly Meeting and Biblical Institute was 
held at Stanwood, Kan., the Ist inst. Friends very much 
appreciated the presence and service of Yearly Meeting Super- 
intendent L. Clarkson Hinshaw. He went from there to Hes- 
per Quarterly Meeting, held at Prairie Center: 


A local paper speaks thus of our friend, Frank Moorman, 
of Georgetown, Ill. :—*The baccalaureate sermon was preached 
at the Friend’s church, Sunday evening. The seating capacity 
of the church was hardly sufficient to accommodate the large 
crowd present. Special song service was prepared for the 
occasion by the ladies’ quartette.” 


Spiceland Quarterly Meeting, Ind., was held the 7th to oth 
inst. Lewis McFarland, Elizabeth Murphy, Lydia Perishow 
and George Bragg, were present with messages for the meet- 


ing. Ira Johnson, Superintendent of Evangelistic Work, also 


attended. Ansylam Ratcliff, of Fairmount, the Christian 
Endeavor Superintendent, lead a meeting First-day afternoon. 
Alice Lawrence was granted a minute to attend Iowa Yearly 
Meeting. 
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Everett and Clara Morgan, Mexican missionaries under the 
| Western Yearly Meetings board, expect to continue their 
| studies at Earlham College the coming year. Those desiring 
to correspond with them concerning missionary lectures should 
address them at 900 National Avenue, Richmond, Ind. They 
| have a number of instructive stereopticon views and have 
| recently given addresses at the Jericho Friends’ Meeting, near 
_ Winchester, Ind., and also at the Wesleyan Methodist Church, 
Richmond, Ind. 


Murray S. Kenworthy, assistant in the Biblical department 
at Earlham College, has recently made a chart of statistics 
concerning the religious life of the college. The following will be 
| of interest to all friends of the institution. Of 780 graduates, 58 
|) have entered the ministry ; 22 of these since 1896. The growth of 
the Biblical department is remarkable: In 1884 there were 
four students registered; in 1906, 124. The college ranks 
/ among the first in the number who go into missionary work. 
_ There are, at present, 42 Earlhamites who are missionaries. 


Haddonfield and Salem Quarterly Meeting was held at Mt. 
Laurel, N. J., the 13th inst. The visiting Friends in atten- 
dance were Benjamin Vail, John B. Garrett, Joseph Branson, 
and Joseph Elkinton. All appeared in vocal ministry, so also 
| did George Abbott, Christopher Jones, Caroline Cowper- 
thwaite and Mary Ann Wistar. Joseph Elkinton and Wm. C. 
Cowperthwaite appeared in supplication. The items of business 
of special interest were the reading of the minutes of the 
yearly meeting and Joseph Branson’s minute for religious 
service. 


Amos M. Kenworthy and wife have returned to Whittier, 
where they expect to spend the remainder of life. They have 
| bargained for a little home, which they cannot pay for within 
' $800. Their friends throughout the country may wish to aid 
them. A correspondent writing from Whittier tells the follow- 
ing interesting incident :—“Amos M. Kenworthy and wife were 
to leave Oregon for California the 28th ult., but Uncle Amos 
heard the voice of the Master say, “Start the 27th,” and they 
' hastened to obey. ‘The engine of their train set fire to a 
as which was burned and delayed later passengers on that 
line. 


| The fortieth report of the English “Friends’ Foreign Mis- 
sion Association” presented at the yearly meeting this year is 
published in pamphlet form, and contains a great number of 
interesting half-tones, together with the usual information 
and statistics. It is entitled “These Forty Years.” An impor- 
tant item in the report is a statement of the change of policy 
in collecting and disbursing funds. Our English Friends 
encourage continuous, systematic giving; but think it unwise 
| to make special appeals to meet emergencies. Missions should 
' be conducted on thoroughly business principles, if we expect 
_ permanent success. 


The twelfth annual report of the American Friends Board 
of Foreign Missions has just reached us. We quote two 
sentences: “We again have the pleasure of presenting reports, 
although brief, from all the work in foreign missions carried 
on under established organizations of American Friends. 
Nearly all this work is in a healthy state of progress holding 
its own with some gain.” “The number of missionaries in 
the field, ninety-one this year, is nearly the same as last year; 
the number of native helpers and the total of church member- 
ship increased, and an increase of nearly $9,000 in the mission- 
ary funds gathered.” 


Prof. Ernest W. Brown, who has been connected with 
Haverford College for sixteen years, but who has accepted a 
call to the chair of mathematics in Yale University, delivered 
' the Commencement address at Haverford, the 14th inst. He 
_ explained the aims and ideals of Haverford, and said that it 
' was not the intention of those who have the welfare of the 
College at heart to make a large college or university of her. 
He thinks the best work can be done in a small institution 
/ with an enrollment of not more than two hundred. Three 

' received the degree of master of arts; one the degree of master 
of science; fifteen the degree of bachelor of arts; and seven- 
_ teen the degree of bachelor of science. 


We glean the following from a Richmond, Ind., Daily :— 
“The forty-eighth annual commencement was held at Earl- 
ham College Wednesday morning, at which thirty-four grad- 
uates received the bachelor degree, two the master degree and 
_ two diplomas in music. 
“There were several features to this commencement that 
| marked it as different from those which have preceded. The 
' exercises finally resolved themselves into an effort to raise 


needed funds with which to complete the Bundy dormitory 
and to erect a central heating plant at the college. 

“The class address was delivered by Rufus M. Jones. It 
was, in truth, one of the best ever delivered at the college on 
such an occasion.” 

On the 5th inst. Dudley Foulke, of Richmond, Ind., gave 
an intensely interesting lecture at the college. He spoke on 
his observations of the political situation in Russia and the 
character of the Duma which he visited. It was his first 
public address on the subject since his return and all those in 
the college community felt highly honored by the distinction. 


The meeting at Tilson, N. Y., is favored by having a large 
number of young people in its membership and congregation. 
The Bible school and Junior Christian Endeavor are unusually 
large in comparison with the meeting. The goth inst. was 
observed as Childrens’ Day. The church building was packed 
even to the primary room and vestibule with an interested 
audience. The zealous superintendent of the Bible school, 
John D. Macdonald, had prepared a very interesting program, 
in which appeal was made to the eye as well as the ear. The 
motion songs and flower drills were particularly novel and 
effective. he pastor gave a brief talk on the parable of the 
tares, illustrating it by the blackboard and real wheat and tares 
from the Holy Land. ‘Tasteful floral decorations and new 
lighting facilities added attractiveness to the scene. 


Commencement week at Haviland Academy, Haviland, Kan., 
was full of interest and enthusiasm. ‘The lecture given by 
Friend Pickard, of Wichita, subject, “You and the Universe,” 
was highly appreciated by all who heard it. The Commence- 
ment exercises occurred, 10 A. M., the 31st inst. The class 
this year numbered seven, three girls and four boys—Ada Wood- 
ward, Ida Whitlow, Mabel Lungren, Von Amick, Floyd Kelly, 
Charles Townsend and Roy Clements. The class address, 
given by Friend Pickard, was full of wholesome advice. The 
Academy the coming year will be in charge of Prof. Frank 
H. Clark, A. M., of Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y., assisted 
by Nellie May Benton, A. B. M. B., of Friends’ University, ’o7. 
Hour years’ course of study will be given, including a well- 
arranged commercial course, also a good laboratory is being 
equipped. May Benton will have charge of the music depart- 
ment. 

The following printed statement and request was unani- 
mously adopted by our last Bloomingdale Quarterly Meeting, 
Parke County, Ind., held Fifth month 18th: 

We rejoice with other Christian workers and reformers at 
the wide-spread awakening of the public conscience with 
regard to the awful evils of the beverage liquor traffic. There 
perhaps never has been a period when the people were more 
willing to listen to the truth and when the spirit of investi- 
gation was more general among law makers and also the 
executors of the law than at the present time. The recent 
court decisions of Judges Artman and Christian on the uncon- 
stitutionality of our license laws and of Judges Hutchinson 
and Hoolman declaring the saloon a public nuisance under the 
common law marks a new and advanced step in our warfare 
against this sinful business, and meets our hearty approval 
and support, and in view of those decisions and also the fact 
that in three counties the commissioners have refused to grant 
license to applicants, we the membership of Bloomingdale 
Quarterly Meeting of the Friends’ Church, 1,200 in number, 
do now earnestly request our Parke county commissioners to, 
in the future, decline any and all applicants for license to sell 
intoxicating liquors as a beverage. 

Taken from the minutes of said quarterly meeting. 

Jesse C. Sanopers, Clerk. 


Elk River Quarterly Meeting was held with Vera Monthly 
Meeting, at Hillside Mission, I. T., Fifth month 18th-2oth. 
Achsa C. Kenyon was present with a minute from Lowell, 
Kan. She is now visiting families in the quarter. Isaac T. 
Gibson, a worker and missionary among the Osage Indians, 
came over from Pawhuska. All of the sessions were attended 
with unusual interest and power. A part of Sixth-day evening 
was occupied by the local Christian Endeavor. It is now the 
only one in the quarterly meeting, but the newly appointed 
superintendent, Ethel L. Dickinson, intends to organize socie- 
ties in the other monthly meetings as opportunity offers, and 
the quarterly meeting appointed Sixth-day evening as the 
regular Christian Endeavor session. On Seventh-day even- 
ing, Isaac T. Gibson presented, in a very interesting manner, 
the needs of the Osage Indians and their peculiar attitude 
toward, and dependence upon, Friends. He told of his work 
among them since his first appointment by the Government 
about 30 years ago, and showed what a ripe field it is for well- 
directed missionary enterprise. On Sabbath morning Isaac 
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Lindley preached an excellent sermon on “Friends’ teaching in 
regard to baptism.” 

In the evening Achsa C. Kenyon preached. T'wo professed 
conversion, one of whom was a young man, a Cherokee Indian, 
formerly a student of Chilocco Government school. 

The mission at Hillside is now in charge of Irvin C. Dickin- 
son. The attendance and intense interest manifested show 
the success of his work. 


The closing of the year at Guilford College brought many 
friends of the institution together; and much satisfaction was 
expressed with the exercises of Commencement Day. The 
class of 1907 contained nine young men and five young women 
who completed the course. Three members of the class were 
elected to speak on Commencement Day, Cyrus Clifford 
Frazier, Corina Linnie Shamburger, and Eugene Jarvis Col- 
trane. These speakers were followed by Dr. Francis P. 
Venable, the president of the University of North Carolina, 
who made the baccalaureate address. Then followed Speaker 
Joseph G. Cannon, who attended the Commencement, and 
was pleased to return to the land of his birth. His presence 
and speeches—three in all—added much to the interest of the 
occasion. The day being fine a very large number of people 
were present—many more than the large auditorium in 
Memorial Hall could contain. At three o’clock in the after- 
noon the cornerstone of the girls’ dormitory, named “New 
Garden Hall,” was laid, at which speeches were made by Mary 
M. Hobbs, Speaker Cannon, and W. A. Blair. It is expected 
that the new dormitory will be ready to occupy at the open- 
ing of next year in Ninth month. 

Speaker Cannon spent two days at the College, visiting the 
site of the brick school house near the College, where his 
father taught school, also the site of the house in which he 
was born, and the “Battle Ground” of the battle of Guilford 
Court House, in all which places he was much interested, as 
he was also in copies of The Patriot, a weekly newspaper pub- 
lished in Greensboro when Horace Cannon lived in the county. 
Some references were made in the paper to the employment of 
Horace Cannon to teach school in the community. Joseph G. 
Cannon’s genial manner, entertaining speeches, and evident 
interest in the prosperity of his native State were very pleasing 
to the many friends who met him. 

The Bryn Mawr Scholarship was awarded to Alma Taylor 
Edwards, and the Haverford College Scholarship to Dudley 
Dewitt Carroll. The Peace prizes, first and second, given by 
Mary and Helen Seabury, were won by Corina L. Sham- 
burger and Richard J. M. Hobbs. 


The annual commencement exercises of Friends’ University 
were marked with an unusual degree of interest. The opening 
session, an address before the Christian associations, on Sab- 
bath morning, the 2d inst., was listened to by an appreciative 
audience that filled the large auditorium. ‘This interest in- 
creased until the closing exercise, notwithstanding the 
inclemency of the morning, the large crowd could not all be 
accommodated with seats and many stood throughout the 
program. The general tenor of all the addresses, the interest 
of the people, and the growing confidence in the substantial 
work of the school made it the most successful commencement 
of the University. 

The address before the Christian associations was delivered 
by G. W. Cassidy, pastor of the Baptist Church, of Wichita. 
His subject was the “Silent Development of the Soul.” On 
Sabbath evening the baccalaureate service was conducted by 
Francis Wilbur, of Lawrence, Kan. He gave a helpful, inspir- 
Aree on the text, “Buy the truth and sell it not,” 

he recitals of the students in the School of Music under 
the direction of Leona Wright were very successful and thor- 
oughly appreciated by the audiences. The commencement 
exercises of the preparatory school were given by the class. 
The excellent work of this school has been recognized recently 
by Vassar and Wellesley approving its work and admitting 
its graduates to college standing without examination. 

Dr. Parry, of the First Presbyterian Church of Wichita, 

addressed the graduating class of the Normal Department on 
Wednesday evening. The first annual banquet of the Alumni 
Association occurred on Tuesday evening. 
_ At the regular Commencement exercises on Thursday morn- 
ing, the 6th, ten young people received the degree of bachelor 
of arts and five received the degree bachelor of music. ‘The 
address was given by Chester I. Long, United States Senator 
for Kansas. Raymond C. Woodward, of Haviland, Kan., was 
awarded the Haverford scholarship and Cassie F. Jones, of 
Wichita, the Earlham scholarship. 

During the past year the enrollment has been 280. Fifteen 
professors and instructors have been employed. About $65,000 


has been added to the endowment, making the total endow- 
ment $125,000. Several more rooms will be finished during the: 
summer, giving more ample accommodations for the library 
and class rooms. The Biblical School has been reorganized 
and, with two strong men, Prof. J. Edwin Jay and Prof. Wm. 
L. Pearson, to conduct the work, much greater results are 
expected from this rapidly growing department. 


BORN. 


McGonican.—At Rochester, N. Y., Fourth-month 24th, 
1907, to Geo. A. and Esther L. S. McGonigal, a daughter, who — 
was named Gertrude Swift. i 


DIED. 


ANpREWs.—At Matehuala, Mexico, Fourth month, 25, 1907, | 
Mary Elizabeth, infant daughter of Benjamin F. and Bertha | 
H. Andrews. 


Barrett.—In Wilmington, Ohio, at the residence of his 
son-in-law, Grant Fairley, Fifth month 25, 1907, Denson 
Barrett, aged seventy-six years. He was a life-time member 
of Friends, faithful in many positions which he occupied in | 
it. He peacefully awaited his expected end, having expressed 
to those about him, that all was well. 


Bocug.—At Fairmount, Ind., Fourth month 23, 1907, Emily © 
Bogue, wife of Thomas Bogue, and daughter of Nathan and lf 
Mary Wilson, in the sixty-sixth year of her age. She was a ij 
birthright member of the Society of Friends and gave faith- | 
fully of her time and talents to the furthering of its welfare, | 
being an elder for thirty-five years. 


BrapFieLD.—At Tryon, Okla., Fifth month 20, 1907, Nancy | 
Ellen Bradfield, in her sixty-ninth year. She was a devoted | 
elder of Iowa Monthly Meeting, and a member of Valley i 
Queen particular meeting. 


Brapy.—At High Falls, N. C., Fifth month 17, 1907, Martha | 
Brady, aged eighty-two years. She was for many years a 
member of Friends. 


Brown.—At a sanitarium in Greensboro, N. C., Second | 
month 26, 1907, Annie Blair Brown, daughter of Enos and | 
Eunice Blair, both deceased, and wife of Wm. Henry Brown, | 
was an elder and overseer at the time of her decease, devoted | 
in service, and strong in the faith. 


Comprton.—At his home near Haviland, Kan., Sixth month 
5, 1907. John Compton, seventy-seven years of age. A mem- — 
ber of Haviland Monthly Meeting of Friends. He was a — 
devoted Christian, a loving husband and father. 


GarNER.—At her home near Haviland, Kan., Fifth month 
2, 1907. Esther Stubbs Garner, in her sixty-fourth year. She 
was converted in childhood and has ever lived a true Christian 
life. She was a member of Haviland Monthly Meeting of 
Friends’ Church. 


Grecory.—At Guiderock, Neb., Sixth month, 2, 1907, Rachel 
Naomi, wife of Elisha P. Gregory, forty-eight years old. The 
deceased leaves a home and community bereft of an earnest, 
loving, Christian life. 


‘SENWoRTHY.—At Winchester, Ind., Fourth month 28, 1907, 
Tarlton Kenworthy, son of Robert and Hannah M. Ken- 
worthy, aged twenty-eight years. The deceased was a Chris- 
tian young man, a graduate from Friends’ Central Academy, 
Plainfield, and then from Purdue, active in the church an 
Young People’s Society. 

STANLEY.—At New Castle, Ind., Fourth month 28, 1907, 
Elizabeth M. Stanley, in her sixty-second year. She was a 
devoted Christian, wife and mother, and a member of Haviland, 
Kan., Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


Wrstcate.—At Lanesboro, Minn., Fifth month 27, 1907, 
William Westgate, aged seventy-four years. He was recorded 
a minister by Raisin (Mich.) Monthly Meeting, but for fifteen 
years had been a member of Hesper (Iowa) Monthly Meeting. 

WitpmaAn.—At Selma, Ohio, Fourth month 27, 1907, Eliza 
H. Wildman, in her seventy-third vear. The deceased was 
a birthright member and for many years an acceptable elder. 
Her faithful words of counsel and encouragement, her cheer- 
ful face of hope and confidence have often been an inspiration 
to younger members. 

Witson.—At her home, Tobias, Neb., Fifth month 8, 1907, 
Elizabeth Wilson, in her fifty-uith year. She was the daughter 
of John and Lavinia Hull, the former deceased; was a 
birthright and consistent Friend and an active member of 
Triumph Monthly Meeting almost thirty years. 
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NOTICE. 


The last number of the Journal for the 
English Friends’ Historical Society was 
accompanied by a forty-four-paged sup- 
plement, entitled “John Ap John, an early 
record of Friends in Wales.” ‘The ac- 
count of this early Friend is made up 
of fragments taken from different writ- 
ers,—there being no continuous record 
of his labors. He was a prominent char- 
acter at the rise of the Society, and the 
account given in the supplement is inter- 
esting reading. 

Membership in the Society entitles the 
subscriber to at least four numbers of 
the Journal, which contains corres- 
pondence among those making historical 
research concerning Friends, together 
with valuable contributions from writers 
on both sides of the Atlantic. Annual 
dues $1.25 a year. Address Herman 
aaa 1o10 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 

a. 


YEARLY MEETINGS FOR 1907. 


New England Yearly Meeting, in 
Portland, Me., Sixth month 21st. John 
Ellwood Paige, clerk, 50 Chatham 
‘Street, Lynn, Mass. 

_, California Yearly Meeting, in Whit- 
tier, Cal, Sixth month roth. John 
Chawner, clerk, 765 Summit Avenue, 
Pasadena, Cal. 

Canada Yearly Meeting, in New- 
market, Ont., Sixth month 28th. Wil- 
liam Harris, clerk, Rockwood, Ont., 
Canada. 

Oregon Yearly Meeting, in New- 
berg, Ore., Seventh month 16th. H. 
Edwin McGrew, clerk, Newberg, Ore. 

North Carolina Yearly Meeting, at 
Guilford College, N. C., Eighth month 
yth. L. Lyndon Hobbs, clerk, Guilford 
College, N. C. 

Wilmington Yearly Meeting, in Wil- 
mington, Ohio, Eighth month rsth. 
Jonathan B. Wright, clerk, Harveys- 
burg, Ohio. 

Ohio Yearly Meeting, in Mt. Pleas- 
ant, Ohio, Eighth month 2oth. Edward 


A UNIVERSAL FOOD. 
Fottow1nc Nature’s Footsteps. 
_ “T have a boy two years old weighing 
forty pounds and in perfect health who 
has been raised on Grape-Nuts and milk. 

“This is an ideal food and evidently 
furnishes the elements necessary for a 
baby as well as for adults. We have 
tsed Grape-Nuts in large quantities and 

greatly to our advantage.” 

One advantage about Grape-Nuts Food 
is that it is pre-idgested in the process 
of manufacture; that is, the starch con- 
tained in the wheat and barley is trans- 
formed into grape-sugar by exactly the 
same method as this process is carried 
out in the human body; that is, by the use 
of moisture and long exposure to mod- 
erate warmth, which grows the diastese 
in the grains and makes the remarkable 
change from starch to grape-sugar. 

Therefore, the most delicate stomach 
can handle Grape-Nuts and the food is 
quickly absorbed into the blood and tis- 
sue, certain parts of it going directly to 
building and nourishing the brain and 
nerve centres. “There’s a Reason.” 

Made at the pure food factories of the 
Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Read the famous little book, “The 
Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging to the Stockholders 5 . » 


Provident Life and Trust Co. 


GF PHILADELPHIA. Office, 409 CHESTNUT STREET 


ASSETS, $75,429,478.34 
5,037,440.73 


Insurance contingent fund, additional to reserve, excluding 


capital stock ° 5 5 


Incorporated Third month 22, 1865. Oharter Perpetual. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES 
MONEY ON DEPOSIT, returnable on demand, for 
which Interest is allowed. 


7,505 ,533.56 


And is empowered by law to act as EXECUTOR, 
ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, AS- 
SIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, etc. 


All Trust Fundsand Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Oompany. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS. 


BOXES $5 AND UPWARDS. 


OFFICERS 


ASA S. WING, President 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 

JOS. ASHBROOK, V.-Pres. and Mgr. Ins. Dept. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 


DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 

J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Asst. Trust Officer 
SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 

C. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY 
T. WISTAR BROWN 
RICHARD WOOD 
CHAS. HARTSHORNE 
ASA 8. WING 


JAMES V. WATSON 
WM, LONGSTRETH 
THOS. SCATTERGOOD 
ROBERT M. JANNEY 
MARRIOTT O. MORRIS 


FRANK H. TAYLOR 

JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jr. 
JOHN B. MORGAN 

FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGE 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 


118 S. 15th Street Philadelphia 
CHAIRS Rushed susieo 


Chair Cane, Rattan, Reeds,Splints, 
Flats, Open Woven Cane, Close 
Woven Cane and Rushes con- 
stantly on &@ at the Old Stand. 
Wecan work genuine orimitation 
rushintochairseats. Established 


1880 GEO. W. BRENN 
1308 N. Marshall St., Philadelphia 
Keystone Phone, Park 52-78 D 
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Mott, clerk, 3207 Cedar Avenue, S. E., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Iowa Yearly Meeting, in Oskaloosa, 
Towa, Eighth month 27th. Stephen M. 
Hadley, clerk, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

Western Yearly Meeting, in Plainfield, 
Ind., Ninth month 13th. Thomas C. 
Brown, clerk, Plainfield, Ind. 

Indiana Yearly Meeting, in Rich- 
mond, Ind., Ninth month 25th. Timothy 
Nicholson, clerk, Richmond, Ind. 

Kansas Yearly Meeting, in Wichita, 
Kan., Tenth month 4th. Edmund Stan- 
ley, clerk, Wichita, Kan. 

The Five Years’ Meeting will be held 
at Richmond, Ind., Tenth month 15, 
19007; Edmund Stanley, clerk, Wichita, 
Kan.; R. Esther Smith, assistant clerk, 
Puerto Barrios, Guatemala; Miles 
White, Jr., Treasurer, Baltimore, Md. | 

Baltimore Yearly Meeting, in Balti- 
more, Md., Eleventh month 8th. Allen 
C. Thomas, clerk, Haverford, Pa.; Anna 
King Carey, clerk, 838 Park Avenue, 
Baltimore, Md. 


NO PLEASING HIM. 


Mother: “Tommy, what’s your little 
brother crying about?” 

Tommy: “’Cause I’m eatin’ my cake 
an’ won’t give him any.” 

Mother: “Is his own cake finished?” 

Tommy: ‘“Yes’m; an’ he cried while I 
was eatin’ that, too.”—The Catholic Stan- 
dard and Times. 


HOME FOR SALE. 


A beautiful home near Earlham College. 
House of 10 rooms with bath and furnace, in all 
respects modern. Lot 460 by 160. Tennis court 
and croquet grounds. Stable and carriage 
house, Well set in fruit and shade trees. On 
street carline. Very desirable for any one who 
has children they desire to educate at Earlham 
College. Can be bought for less than half its 
cost or value. For particulars enquire of 


JOHN B. DOUGAN, 
RICHMOND, INDIANA. 


Women’s 
Ribbed Underwear 
at a Saving 


These three lots of Ribbed Underwear 
for summer are of excellent quality, though 
quite imexpensive—and less expensive 
to-day than usual. 


Lisle Vests at 18c 


Another lot of the famous Otis White 
Ribbed Lisle Vests ; 37%e quality, in sec- 
onds, at 18c each, three for 50c. Extra- 
large sizes, 50c. quality, at 25c each. 


Union Suits at 55c 


Women’s White Ribbed Lisle-thread 
Union Suits, low neck, knee-length, 
trimmed with lace at knee ; strictly firsts) 
and well worth 75c each—now 55c. 


Union Suits at 35c 


Fifty dozen Women’s White Ribbed 
Union Suits, low neck, knee-length, with 
cuffs, regular and extra-large sizes, in sec- 
onds, at 35c. 
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lowa Farm Mortgages without a less 


List issued monthly. Will mail to any address 
Home office established 1871. 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, lowa Falls, IOWA 


(Incorporated Capital $250,000) 


810 Hartford Building, Chicago 
501 JohnHancockBuilding, Boston 


ARTHUR E,. JONES FRED. JOHNSON 


THE ARTESIAN LAND CO. 
FOWLER 


Meade County - - Kansas 


Located in the Artesian Valley. Fowler has 
the best of climate, good schools and a Friends’ 
Academy. The Artesian water lies at depths 
ranging from 65 to 4oo feet, being in four strata, 
and is the best in quality. Lands at from $5.00 
per acre up. Write us for list and descriptive 
matter, 


STENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices moderate 


MARY M. KITE 


800 Lippincotf Building, ‘12th and Filbert Sts., Pitta. 


. § Bell, Walnut 52-10 
Telephones : {Eerie Race 70-09 


Writing and Designing | 


F you are in doubt about 
the form your printed 
matter should take we will 

gladly assist with sugges- 
tions and samples. We have 
a department for copywriting, 
designing and illustrating, and 
make a specialty of preparing 
booklets, catalogues, mailing 
cards, folders and every kind 
of advertising matter. Our 
service in this department is 
particularly helpful, and will 
be found valuable by all who 
wish assistance in the proper 
presentation of their printed 
matter. 


PARTE RE i dC CASS ON 
THEY BIDDLE PRESS 


1010 CHERRY StT., PHILADELPHIA 


Epw.T. BIppLE, Pres. J. LINTON ENGLE, Sec. 
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porning The method and style are clear and simple, and the book deserves a place in any 
ibrary.”’ 


nected with it. 
the entire field 


try and clear and concise style. 


Joseph HE. Haines 
Charles M. Biddle 
Frank H. Wood 
Hugh Mcllvain 
Walter H. Lippincott 
Charles A. Longstreth — 
Edmund Webster 
Charles Major 

E. Lawrence Fell 
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1st Vice-Pres. 


2d Vice-Pres, 
Surplus,$125,000 


3d Vice-Pres. 


am Bradway. 
Trust Officer, 
Treas. and Sec’y. 


JOSEPH T. BUNTING, 
of Hannis, Williams & Bunting, Solicitor 


‘“‘Deserves a place in any library.’’—A8zblical World. 


HE SAMARITANS 


The Earliest Jewish Sect, their History, Theology and Literature 


by 
JAMES ALAN MONTGOMERY, Ph.D. 


Professor in Old Testament Literature and Language, Philadelphia 
Divinity School 


“\BIBLICAL WORLD,” University ef Chicago Press 


“This is the most full and careful presentation in existence of the facts coucernsay 
It is a mine of information. The author has apparently overlooke 


MORRIS JASTROW, JR, Ph.D., Professor in the University of Pennsylvania eB 
“Dr. Montgomery has chosen a most facinating subject, and his volume is an indication 
f the thorough manner in which he has mastered both the data and the problems con- 
He has placed all scholars under obligation by its comprehensive survey of 


of Samaritan history and theology, as well as of the language and literature 
f the Samaritans.” 


DR. SOLOMON SOLIS-COHEN, Philadelphia 


“I cannot refrain from a word of appreciation of the author’s broad view, patient indus- 
The work is one of permanent value and throws new light 
pon many obscure places in religious history.” 


MRS. SARA Y. STEVENSON, Philadelphia 
“Such methodical special studies as yours, if carried on in each of the various fields and 


sects, must go far towards clearing up the misty details of the intellectual processes of that 
interesting epoch.” 


THEODORE F. WRIGHT, Ph.D., Honorary General Secretary for United States and Authorized 
Lecturer of the Palestine Exploration Fund, Cambridge, Mass. 
“Iam glad of an opportunity to say how highly I value your book on the Samaritans. 


It covers the ground adequately and isa testimony to the best scholarship.”’ 


DAVID WERNER AMRAM, Philadelphia 


‘Am impressed by the wealth of learning that has been compressed intoit ... I 
elieve that your book is a very important and valuable contribution to the literature on the 


subject, and { congratulate you upon its splendid appearance.” 


WILLIAM?ADAMS BROWN, D.D., Professor in the Union Theological Seminary, New York City 


“May I congratulate you on the thoroughness of the piece of work you have done on 
our volume of the ‘Samaritans’ It fills a gap which greatly needed to be filled, and 


Fro my own point of view I especially appreciate the clear, full account you have given of 
the Samaritans’ theology.” 


PROFESSOR MAX MULLER, Philadelphia 
“I find you have succeeded admirably in making it both concise and readable.” 


Cloth, 534 x 8% inches. Pp, 358-+xvi. 29 Plates and Illustrations 


PRICE, $2.00 NET; POSTAGE 16 CENTS 


The John C. Winston Co., Philadelphia 
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AN INVOCATION 


Author of life, illume my heart 
With beams of light divine ; 
Thy all-reviving grace impart, 
And make me wholly Thine. 


Teach me to shun the ways of doubt, 
That often lead to sin; 


And guard my soul from foes without, 


And mightier foes within. 


Author of life and light and love 
Whose dews refresh the land, 


Give me the peace that’s found above, 


And touch me with Thy hand, 


In the dark days of pain and grief 
No smile can cheer but Thine 

No arm can bring a sure relief 
Unless it is divine. 


—David B. Sickels 
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Events and Comments. 


The disturbance caused by the wine 
growers in Southern France still con- 
tinues to be serious. The peasants have 
resorted to anarchy in a number of 
places, while in others the Government 
troops have been hasty in dismissing 
crowds. Some blood has been shed, and 
the difficulty is far from a solution. 


Peanuts are beginning to form an ap- 
preciable and rapidly growing item in 
our foreign commerce. The United 
States has been producing about 12,000,- 
000 bushels per annum; but it is only 
recently that we have begun to send 
peanuts to other countries in any con- 
siderable /quantities. In 1900 we im- 
ported about $6,000 worth of peanuts, 
and during the present year about $500,- 
000 worth. ‘The exports for the current 
year approximate about $300,000. 


Consul-General Wilbur, Singapore, 
forwards to Washington a report re- 
garding a recently discovered cure for 
opium, which has stirred the East 
Indies. He .says that the working of 
the remedy has been under his observa- 
tion for three months, ,and that there 
is no doubt of its having affected a large 
number of cures, though some scientific 
authorities persist in declaring the cura- 
tive properties of the remedy to be 
fanciful, due to psychic suggestion, 
rather than its medical properties. ‘The 
assertion is made that the great decrease 
of opium imports into the Malay States 
is altogether due to the cures that have 
been effected. Though this is probably 
an exaggeration, it is certain that many 
thousands have been treated, usually with 
benefit. The Methodist mission at 
Kuala Lumpur began by furnishing 
neatly 500 people a day, and when other 
agencies were established there came to 
be 2,000 applicants daily in that city 
alone. W. E. Horley, one of the mis- 
sionaries, declares that the cures are 
generally complete and permanent, 


After a long fight, the State of New 
York has succeeded in ordering a re- 
count of the votes cast in New York 
City in the election of 1905, in order to 
settle the Hearst-McClellan Mayoralty 
contest. This will hasten the culmina- 
tion of a demoralizing controversy, 
which the public at large doubtless wel- 


comes, for it is well known that there is 
widespread doubt as to the accuracy of 
the official canvass. ‘The failure to re- 
solve that doubt and to determine the 
result of the election has become a pub- 
lic scandal. If the result of this re- 


canvass is to. establish the election of 


Mayor McClellan: it will largely re- 
establish confidence. in New York’s 
election methods and make more un- 
likely the recurrence of a similar situa- 
tion. If, on the other hand, the re- 
canvass should show that Mr. Hearst 
was elected, every fair-minded citizen, 
whatever his political convictions, would 
rejoice that the fear of establishing a 
precedent did not prevent the righting 
of a wrong and giving of the office to 
the man who was entitled to it. 


Another American city has succeeded 
in prosecuting a high official for the ap- 
propriation of funds for private use, 
which were obtained through criminal 
use of official power, commonly known 
as “graft.” -This time it is Mayor 
Schmitz, San Francisco, who is to 
suffer. The jury found him guilty, and 
he now awaits his sentence. A prose- 
cution here and there of some guilty 
official has a tragic.side to it, since 
every one is fully conscious that many 
another steeped in crime fully as great, 
is never brought to trial. Even in the 
conviction of the unfortunate Mayor 
of San Francisco, his chief accomplice 
turned State’s evidence, otherwise a 
conviction would have been impossible. 
As unjust as this proceeding may ap- 
pear, it seems the inevitable course to 
reform. A wholesome feature of the 
movement is the fact that public con- 
science is coming to condemn, and con- 
demn rather severely flagrant forms of 
“graft.” ‘The more wholesome way of 
securing purity in municipal affairs 
would be to elect honorable, upright 
men to office; and this will probably be 
the outcome of agitation and judicial 
procedure. The pity is, it could not 
come first. 


Again the Czar has found a pretext 
for putting an end to an assembly of 
representatives elected by the people. 
Popular sentiment was so strong in 
favor of representative government that 
the Czar was compelled, when he ad- 
journed the first Douma, to call for 
another election. At that time he cir- 
cumscribed the right of franchise in 
order to make the second body more 
subservient to his will. That all the 
members should be in sympathy with 
his policies was not to be expected, and 
it is believed that the Government has 
been skilfully manipulating affairs in 
order to excite this obstinate faction to 
extreme measures, so that the Czar 
might have an excuse to again terminate 
the Douma, and make the election’ laws 
still more stringent. The matter was 
brought to a climax when the Premier 
asked that the Douma expel 16 mem- 
bers which they claimed were conspiring 
against the throne. Of course, the 
Douma refused, and dissolution fol- 
lowed. A number of these members 
are now under arrest, and while the 
order dissolving the Douma calls for 
another election this fall, it is evident 
that the Government is determined to 
keep matters completely within its con-. 
trol. The day of representative govern- 
ment in Russia is indefinitely postponed. 


DON’T MAIL SUCH LETTERS. * 


Hanging on the wall in the office of § 


George W. Martin, general agent of | 
the Rock Island-Frisco lines, is a ca 
on which is printed :— “ 
“Write Your Letter While Angry If/ 
You ‘Must.. But Don’t Mail It Until The. 
Next Day.” #; 
“That card,” said Mr. Martin to some> 
friends yesterday, “offers mighty good. 
advice. Every man, now and then, I be- 
lieve, feels that he must write a letter 


making trouble about something. I know 9 


I often feel that way. 


“When that feeling comes over one he» 


must get rid of it, and the only way to do 
so is to write the letter. The writing” 
gets the meanness out of his system. 
“Then it is that he’ll do well to follow. 
the card’s advice and lay the letter aside - 
until the next day. On the morrow he'll 
read the letter and find it too strong. But 
he will be mighty glad then he didn’t 
moil it. But it will have served a good | 
purpose, nevertheless. / 
“TJ remember a young fellow who one 


time wrote a mean letter to his father. § 


He and I worked in the same office. He | 


read me the letter and I advised him not 9 


to send it. He was angry, though, and | 
refused to take the advice. 
it and asked me to mail it for him. I! 
simply dropped it in my pocket and let | 


it stay there till the next day. The» 


fa 


2 q £ i 
} 


He seaied | 


following morning he came in the office §. 


looking worried. ; 
““George,’ he said, ‘I wish I had never 
written that letter to the old gentleman. | 
It will break his heart. I’d give fifty | 
dollars to get it back’ E 
“I pitched it out to him. ‘There it is) | 
I said. ‘I didn’t mail it because I knew © 
you would be sorry about it.’ 4 
“Well, sir, that young fellow actually — 
wanted to pay me fifty dollars for not — 
mailing the letter. That card has some 
mighty good common sense on it.” con- 


cluded Mr. Martin—Denver Post. | 


CLEVER DOCTOR 4 


CURED A TWENTY-YEARS’ TROUBLE WITH= | 
OUT ANY MEDICINE. 7 | 


A wise Indiana physician cured a | 


twenty-years’ stomach disease without / 
any medicine, as his patient tells: 4 


“I had stomach trouble for twenty | 


years, tried doctors’ medicines, patent 
» D 


medicines and all simple remedies sug- | 


gested by my friends, but grew worse © 


all the time. | 
“Finally a doctor, who is the most i 


prominent physician in this part of the — 


State, told me medicine would do me no | 


good, only irritate my stomach and make © 
it worse—that I must look to diet and — 
quit drinking. coffee. 


“IT cried out in alarm, ‘Quit drinking © 
Coffee! why, what will I drink?’ a i 
“*Try Postum,’ said the doctor, ‘I |} 
drink it, and you will like it when it is | 
made according to directions, and serve | 


with cream, for it is delicious and has 


none of the bad effects coffee has” aan 


“Well, that was over two years agO, 
and I am still drinking Postum. My 
stomach is right again, and I know 
Doctor hit the nail on the head when he 
decided coffee was the cause of all my 
trouble. I only wish I had quit it years © 
ago and drank Posttim in ‘its place.” 
Never too late to mend. ‘Ten day 
trial of Postum in place of coffee work: 


wonders. “There’s a Reason.” a 
Read the famous little book, “The 
Road to Wellville,” in packages. 


sicians call it “A little health classic.” 
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LOCAL MEETINGS ON MINISTRY AND 
OVERSIGHT. 


_ There can be no doubt in the mind of anyone, who 
has a long memory, that there has come a great 
| change in our meetings on Ministry and Oversight 
since the time when, with almost hushed voices, we 
called them “select meetings.” It was to my 
imagination the most august gathering of mortals on 
the planet, and when I first read, as a boy, in my 
stories of Greek mythology, of the assembly of the 
gods on Mount Olympus, I always thought of these 
_assemblies as being like “‘select meetings,” only with 
_ nectar and ambrosia added., I remember the awe 
which settled over my spirits as I was left outside 
‘in the yard, while one of the family went into “select 
meeting,” and I peeked in as the door swung ajar. 
_It seemed wrong for once to play in the horse sheds, 
with “select meeting” so near! 
Well, time has changed our perspective coment 
and it has, too, changed the function of this meeting. 
| The members of it almost everywhere realize that 
something has happened—they hardly know what— 
‘and that they do not take themselves quite as 
seriously as their predecessors did a generation ago. 
| What has happened? The first thing to note is, that 
the aim, the ideal has changed. A generation ago 
“the “select meeting” was a solemn time of intro- 
“spection and of waiting on the Lord. The business 
of the meeting was meagre, and furnished hardly 
anything to record. It was routine and formal. The 
answers to the “‘select queries” were stereotyped, and 
“followed an ancient tradition. The main thing which 
marked the meeting was the worshipful attitude of 
the members, and the inspirational rhapsody of some 
| visiting minister, who appealed to the “select 
Friends” to be individually faithful to Divine 
intimations. 

The first consideration to-day with almost every- 
body is how to get some practical work done. The 
| aim of meetings on Ministry and Oversight does not 
center on introspection and self-examination, so much 
as on the needs of the neighborhood and the spiritual 
‘problems of the church. It is easy to see that there 

has been a wide swing from one type of meeting to 
| a very different type. It will, however, be a great 
mistake if we, in turning from the inward point of 


view to the outward, from the receptive attitude to 
the «imparting attitude, should forget the importance 
of direct communion, and the serious practice of the 
presence of God. 

But it is right and best that meetings on Ministry 
and Oversight should, in their main aim and purpose, 
be practical. In fact, the “Local Meeting,” as it is 
now called, should be a committee meeting for the 
study of the state, condition and needs of the local 
church. The Uniform Discipline provides that the 
Local Meeting shall be “composed of all the 
ministers, elders and overseers within the limits of the 
monthly meeting.” It should, too, include all mem- 
bers of the Pastoral Committee of each congrega- 
tion in the monthly meeting. The Discipline marks 
out the function of this meeting as follows: 


“The Local Meeting on Ministry and Oversight shall have 
the care of the ministry and the religious work in its congre- 
gations. At each regular session the members from each con- 
gregation shall designate one of their number to present to 
the meeting a verbal report of the spiritual condition and life 
of the congregation, the attendance of meetings for public 
worship, the character of the ministry and its adaptation to the 
needs of the meeting; statements shall be made as to the evi- 
dence of the reception of spiritual gifts by any of the mem- 
bers, and of the care that has been extended toward the exer- 
cise and development of such gifts; information shall be given 
of any special work that may have been entered upon, and 
of any available fields for service.” 


This whole work ought to be carried on in the 
informal and conversational manner which is usual 
in a committee meeting, rather than the stiff and 
stately manner of a more formal meeting. It ought 
to be a time for seriously talking over the condition 
of the meeting, and for maturing plans to enlarge 
its efficiency and to increase its power in the com- 
munity. It is very easy to content ourselves with 
“magic phrases,” to suppose that we have met the 
needs of the hour if we have had a sermon on Pente- 
cost. We must go on farther and deal in concrete 
details with the practical affairs of the church. There 
would have been no apostolic church if the apostles 
had done nothing but lecture on Pentecost and preach 
abstract sermons on the doctrine of the Holy Spirit. 
The church rose and spread with power, because these 
men dealt, with practical wisdom and insight, with 
the needs of the people about them—the first officers 
ever appointed in the church composed a committee 
of seven on every-day practical concerns. 
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We cannot afford, in this busy age, in this needy 
world, to have any unnecessary meetings—any dead, 
routine, traditional meetings—which are held for no 
other reason than that they are called for in the 
Discipline. All our meetings should be held in the 
life and should function to something. 

If the “Local Meeting” gets wheezy, or dead, the 
local church will suffer and decay. If the Local 
meeting becomes a live affair, doing its work with the 
practical methods of the age, the power of the local 
church will correspondingly increase. Sagas Ea 


AT SUMMER SCHOOL. 


Bryn Mawr College crowns a beautiful Penn- 
sylvania hill, about 10 miles northwest of Phila- 
delphia. Its gray stone buildings with ivied walls, 
low, octagonal towers, and gabled roofs, give it a staid 
English air. Trees, which have put on an unusually 
dark hue this year, cut off the view, or hide the hill- 
sides beyond, so that only a few small stretches of 
fields are visible, with here and there a red roof and 
gray chimneys peeping from among the rich foliage. 
A lovely dense mat of green covers the open, smooth 
courts, which afford ample facilities for tennis, 
basket-ball, and other out-door sports. 

At the south of the grounds stands Pembroke Hall, 
one of the largest dormitories; and here those attend- 
ing the summer school made their home. In the office 
was a sweet-faced lady, always ready to answer ques- 
tions and give advice. We were assigned rooms, and 
left to go and come as fancy, or duty, called. With- 
out any conscious effort, and from the very first, we 
found ourselves members of a big, happy family, quite 
as easy and free as if we had been living together for 
months. So perfectly had the comforts and conveni- 
ences for guests been planned, that everything we 
could desire was at hand. 

Here we came from the narrower confines of office, 
school, or home, to spend a few days with the birds 
and the trees, and, above all, to enjoy the fellowship 
of kindred minds. Our forenoons were filled with 
meetings for worship, Bible lessons, and lectures. 
Rest and recreation followed the noon hour, and then 
we came together again in the evening for conference 
and another lecture. 

Probably the most impressive feature of the sum- 
mer school was the conferences—two each day, one 
before, and one following the dinner hour. The 
quiet cloister back of the new library, with a small 
aquarium and a fountain in the center, and the square 
court bounded on three sides with arcades, gave these 
gatherings an ideal setting, In the middle porch, and 


on the court outside, from one to two hundred) 
Friends gathered and discussed, quite informally, 
questions which confront modern Quakers. : 
“The Religious Message of the Bible” and “Mystie 
Movements in Church History” were the two main) 
themes. Different phases of local and denominational” 
history were also presented, but we can only hint at : 
the feast of soul and heart which the summer school 
afforded. Every lecture, Bible lesson, or conference,. ; | 
was a real. contribution. 


We were entertained, in-| 
structed, inspired; but with all, in our quiet after- | 
moments, we were often sad. Was it too sweet, too 7 
high and good to be attained? At least it was quite 
different from the work-a-day world in which we # 
live, and we were asking ourselves over and over 
again, Can these visions, these ideals, be made to pre- 
vail? Possibly not altogether; certainly not all at 
once; but we are coming back to our tasks not quite | 
the same as we left them. Our sympathies are |, 
broader, our vision clearer, and duties larger. Life | r 
is a little richer, and-a permanent advance has been. 
made. 


THE REWARD OF THE MINISTRY. 


The chief reward is the privilege of doing the’ 
work. It is the consciousness of being useful. It is | 
the sense of mission and the joy of serving God and 
man. This is a reward so fine and satisfying that 
many have been content to go on in the ministry with 
no other return. They have been poor when they 
might have been rich. They have been servants when — 
they might have been masters. They have cheerfully 
abandoned even the happiness of appreciation and | 
have éntered into inevitable unpopularity. The |, 
prophets did this; so did the apostles, finding all | , 
their recompense in God. In days of moral stress 
and strain, in the face of an evil and obstinate gen- _ 
eration, in the performance of duties which insured © , 
the hatred of the wicked, and were embittered by the 
indifference of the good, these men went straight 
forward, giving up most of the things, which are com- _ 
monly accounted precious, and never wishing to take _ 
an easier course.—Dean Hodges. 1 


The common transactions of life are the most 
sacred channels for the spread of the heavenly 
leaven.—M acdonald. 


Christ wants to lead men by their love, their per- 
sonal love to Him, and the confidence of His per- 
sonal love to them.—Bushnell. 


So long as we love, we serve; so long as we are 
loved by others, I would almost say we are indis- 
pensable; and no man is useless while he has a 
friend.—Robert Louis Stevenson. 
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 QUAKERISM VIEWED FROM ANOTHER 
STANDPOINT. 
BY CHARLES F. HOLDER. 


[ The following is written by one who calls himself 
a member of the “Society of the Descendants of 
Pioneer Quakers.” It is a unique comment on 
Friends, since it comes from one who is interested 
and sympathetic, and yet somewhat out of touch with 
recent developments. It is the voice of one who 
knows Quakerism as it was viewed from the inside 
and as it seems viewed from the outside. It doubtless 


_| reflects the ideas of many well-disposed people, 
| descendants of Friends who, for one reason and 
| another, have drifted away from the Society. 


The 
Are 


article raises some very important questions. 


al we doing our full duty toward “the descendants of 


pioneer Quakers?” Is there not some way to enlist 


| their co-operation in furthering the common cause 
| so dear to us all?—Ep. | 


In a recent letter to me the Editor says, “I very 


| much wish you might write something for the 
|) paper.” 
-word to the Friends of America through this far- 
/' reaching and influential journal. If there is any one 


I gladly embrace the opportunity to say a 


| thing I am proud of it is my ancestry from Christo- 
» pher Holder down. My family have been Friends 


| from the time Holder established the first meeting 


in America, at Sandwich, Mass., over two hundred 
and fifty years ago—and, on my mother’s side, I can 


jy} of England’s jails to hundreds of Friends. 
| fills a wide space in New Hampshire history, and my 


|| look back*to my ancestor, Edward Gove, of Hampton, 
) who resisted English rule, rebelled against it seventy 
years prior to the Revolution, was sent to England, 


confined in the Tower of London for four years, and 
then released by King James, who opened the doors 
Gove 


cousin, William Gove, still lives in one of his old 
manor houses. J mention this history, because it is 


| most familiar to me, but I venture to say that there 
| are very few Friends, descendants of the old Friends, 


who cannot relate instances which have all the 
romance and tragedy of the ages. We see our 
ancestors scourged, beaten, mutilated, killed and 
branded. They were not ordinary people, but, in 


| Many instances, Fox’s converts were from the ranks of 


the rich, cultured and noble families of England, Hol- 
land and France; yet they fought one of the most 


| temarkable battles in the history of the world—a 


battle of non-resistance, and that they won against 


Endicott every one knows. 

I have never met a man or woman who was not 
proud that he was a “Quaker” or a descendant of a 
“Quaker.” I never have heard a word said against 
the Quakers of this country. Indeed, as a people, 
they are held in the highest respect, veneration, 


t and honor all over the civilized world. I intend no 


disrespect. I make no comparison when I say that 
no people in the history of the civilized world can 


‘compare with the Friends in morality, honesty, 


purity of purpose, and faithfulness to their ideals. 


This may seem an idle boast, but it is a statement 
which can be substantiated with the greatest ease. 
Dishonest Friends—criminal Friends—are so rare 
in the great body of the Society, compared to those 
in other religious bodies, that they amount to noth- 
ing. Indeed this feature in the history of the 
Society is a marvel of marvels, and what I say stands, 
and will stand undisputed ; no religious society in the 
world bears any comparison to the Friends, or 
Quakers. If this is so, if it is true, that the Quakers 
have almost eliminated crime from their ranks in two 
and a half centuries, since my honored ancestor came 
to America, bringing the first message from his 
friend, George Fox, if their homes and public life are 
so much purer, so much sweeter than those of others, 
does it not suggest itself to the average, sensible 
business man that “Quakerism” is a pretty good 
thing? I think it does. I believe every man needs 
a religious check of some kind,. and, were I ap- 
pointed a committee of one by the business men of 
Philadelphia to select the religion that has produced 
the best results after a trial of two and a_ half 
centuries, I should select the religion, or the pith of 
it, used by the Society of Friends, simply because it 
“pans out the best,’ as we say in the West, or, in a 
word, because it produces more good men and 
women in proportion to the number of members than 
any other sect under the sun. This can be demon- 
strated as a business proposition, and, if it is true, 
why are we letting it pass? I have not the figures by 
me, but I believe the Friends are a passing people. 
This splendid structure, framed on morality, purity, 
the simple life, and the highest standard of honor in 
daily life, is either slowly crumbling or just holding 
its own. One hundred and eighty thousand Friends, 
only, in all America and England, old meeting-houses 
being closed, torn down in many places. Why? We 
do not deliberately scuttle our best ships; we 
do not discharge the salesman who sells the most 
goods; we do not reverse policies in business, because 
they produce good results, and, if not, why should 
we stand by and see this splendid Society, this 
structure built by our fathers and honored by all 
men, die. 

This, my dear Editor, is what I wish to ask in 
Tue Frirenp—why do the Friends let so good 
a thing disappear from the face of the earth ?—as 
that is what is coming, unless some one, some modern 
Fox, or Penn, or Holder, springs into the breach. 
There are men in the Society of Friends with the 
divine gift of language, men of education, force, and 
purpose; and would that I had the power to arouse 
them so that not one, but scores, would undertake 
the saving of this glorious heritage handed down by 
our forefathers. I have thought for years on this 
subject, hoping that something would happen, and 
T still hope that the Friends all over America will 
awaken, appoint delegates to some central meeting 
and hold a meeting which will attract the attention 
of the world, and formulate a plan for the extension 
of “Quakerism” where every true man will take the 
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stand that Quakerism must live and shall never pass 
away. 

There is hardly an old family in America that has 
not a “Quaker” branch. The Society has not an 
enemy in the whole world. Surely the field is not 
thorny, is not beset. with dangers. Who will lead 
the movement? Who will inject into the vigor of the 
modern Quaker, the enthusiasm based on the knowl- 
edge that the battle is already half won 4 

Some years ago, after much correspondence with 
the late ex-Governor Elisha Dyer, Rhode Island, a 
lineal descendant of Mary Dyer, who was hung on 
Boston Common, I started, in a very small way, a 
society, entitled the ‘‘Society of the Descendants of 
Pioneer Quakers.” I became the president, and my 
object was to enroll every Quaker in America, who 
should pay an annual due of $1.00, and this money 
was to be used in keeping alive the memories of the 
early Friends, from 1657 down to Penn. I hope to 
place on Boston Common a shaft to the memory of 
the men and women who fought and died there for 
religious freedom, and to see that other imcidents 
were resuscitated from oblivion. This society is 
still in operation, and I hope it can be taken up, and 
at least the deeds of our ancestors will not be for- 
gotten, and I have hoped that such a movement might 
be the first step in the great awakening of the 
Friends in the twentieth century, and I still hope on, 
and on, and on. I may be a dreamer, but I believe 
that when a people have a legacy handed down to 
them, as have the Friends in their religious Society, 
a system of life which has stood the test of centuries, 
they have no right to see it pass, but should raise it 
aloft as a sacred trust, adapt it to the requirements of 
to-day, keep it inviolate, and hand it down to their 
children and their children’s children. 


Pasadena, Cal. 


[For Tue AMERICAN FRIEND.] 
THE DOUBTER AND THE WAY. 
BY VIOLA B. MARINE. 

So eminent a Christian as G. Campbell Morgan 
was once heard to speak thus: “I am almost ready 
to say that I could never have found faith in God 
had I not first seen Christ. Amid the weakness of 
human intellect and ‘the difficulties in the way of 
belief, it is possible I should never else have been able 
to attain faith in Him or confidence in His goodness. 

It is idle to smile patronizingly over the difficulties 
of youth—candid, courageous, clear-eyed youth, 
magnificently in earnest, fronting life undefeated 
and ready for the struggle; for many others there 
be who, if only as honest as youth, would have to 
admit that though Christian in profession, and by 
resolute principle they have yet at some time been 
swept to the outmost edge of belief and felt the 
brief horror of a doubt that is twin-sister to Atheism. 

A. P. P. Bliss, bearing the banner of Christ in 
the very forefront, is pinned within a wrecked rail- 
way train and slowly burned to death. A sainted 
woman, with every impulse and activity consecrated 
to the advance of the Kingdom, is suddenly stricken 


ae 


with a loathsome cancer, and, though through horror- | 
haunted days and nights her prayers and those of | 
them who suffer with her go up to God, there comes | 
neither deliverance nor mitigation, but the seemingly — 


interminable agony drags out its course to the bitter 7) 


end with no sign from the brassy heavens. Perhaps 
there comes to your own life the bitterness of a grief - | 
or a trouble of soul for which no help is found, — 
theugh you seek it with strong cries and tears. — 


Small wonder is it, if under the stress of things like _ 


these, in some hour of storm and darkness, the wild — 
wind shrieks in passing “The love of God! 
delusion, and art thou its dupe?’ Nor strange if, 
through the deafness of our refusal to hear, there — 
surges up that world-old refrain, “Can God, and will — 
not, or would He and cannot ?”’ 
What is the way out of a place like this? Find it 
we must, for in this direction lie not only paralysis — 
and failure, but at the end madness and death. — 
Faith and prayer? To the soul sick with doubt they | 
are meaningless, mockingly hollow. Good works? 


It is a path which, with the malady on us, we are too | 


dim of vision and devoid of strength to attain unto. 
Yet, as a drowning man battles for life, we battle for 


the right, intellectually and rationally to retain a | 


belief we thought we held unshakably. In this ex- 
tremity the way of safety and life is found in the char- 


acter of Jesus of Nazareth. This, at least, we can — | is 


do, approach Him from the human side, and learn 


what manner of man He was to command the love 


and confidence of nations. Nor have we more than 


begun when a double light breaks upon the weary 


heart. Questioning the love of God, perhaps®cynical 
of the truth of man, we know He loved men, and, if © 
on earth, would love us. We know it beyond a per- — 


adventure, and we know that were He on earth 
to-day we should love Him, that He would not dis- 7" 
appoint the highest reach of our confidence, nor fail 7" 
the most exacting degree of our scrutiny. How great 
a light this is to attain unto, only those who have 7" 


gone through the billows can know. 

Walk with Him through old Jewry, my fellow, in 
the, order of Thomas, and feel the fever abate, the — 
long-familiar pain drop away from the heart. Walk 
with Him day by day through the three years and 


feel the growing certainty that He will not disap- ~ 


point your hunger for fidelity, gentleness, sympathy, 
nobility, purity, sublimity of character. Find your- 
self won away from doubt and back to. sweetness, 
sanity, safety. Study His towering superiority 
of mind, His dazzling purity of motive and disinter- 
estedness of purpose. Study His humanity and 
glory in His human excellence—and then suddenly 
find yourself some day standing speechless in the 
revelation to your own heart of His divinity. 

As for the course of His life among men, at every 
point in His experience our lives can touch His. 
Joy and pain, yearning love, loneliness, conflict, all 
these things He knew even as we know, but when it 
comes to the springs of action He transcends the 
motives of ordinary human living. A close study 
reveals that fact that back of all His acts are motives, 
which may be assigned to one of two ideas, to serve 
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} God by. absolute fulfilment of the mission to which 
| He believed Himself called, or to bless men; and 
| about the life growing out of the operation of these 
‘controlling principles, there was such grace and 
_} sweetness, such completeness of self-forgetting, and 
‘at times such touching pathos that the coldest student 
| is forced to say, “For the perfect man, we need look 
‘} no further. If He were no more than man, there 
_} was never such another, nor ever wwill be.” 
| Having come so far, we are ready for the testi- 
mony He bore of Himself and of God Whom He 
| claimed perfectly to know. As to Himself, the 
‘claims He made, if not true, are those either of an 
‘imposter or a madman. There is no other possible 
J alternative. If He was not what He said, He de- 
‘ceived or He was self-deceived, and both are incon- 
| ceivable and intolerable, the one by what we know 
of His life, the other by what we have seen of His 
mind. One’s whole nature revolts from either impu- 
| tation, and from the very heart rises the spontaneous 
ery, “Thou art my Lord and my God.” 
Now at length we may dare face the old spectre. 
1} Is God, the author of the observed order of things, 
|) indeed our good and loving Father? What said the 
‘Nazarene? To no other can we go with equal confi- 
idence. The one dominant note of His life was love, 
J} love to the lowly and the outcast, love where love 
j:could not serve Him, but cost Him much or every- 
‘}) thing, love shedding gentleness, forgiveness, blessing; 
-and He said, “He that hath seen Me hath seen the 
Father.” If our eyes turn again to the tragedy of 
life, its inequality and injustice, its shipwrecks and 
}) pestilences, its agony and ruin, and again the old ery 
J) is forced to the lips, “How can these things be ?’ 
}) The way is again found in Christ. He is the answer. 
}) Never, from Bethlehem to Golgotha, do we find one ex- 
}) ception in His favor from the pitiless course of human 
} living. Never a pain omitted, a blow averted, nor an 
‘injustice rectified. Of poverty, weariness, misun- 
} derstanding, ingratitude, yea of the utmost failure of 
_a life mission adhered to with sublime sacrifice, His 
} was a full cup. Yet He never said aught but “God 
1} is love” and “My Father.” Only once, in that very 
extremity of agony and weakness did He seem to 
} touch the edge of question, and so give one more evi- 
‘dence of His perfect brotherhood with humanity. 
“But when He had cried, “My God, My God, why 
} hast Thou forsaken me?’ it was followed by the 
‘yictorious “Father, into Thy hands I commend My 
} spirit.” The Supreme Sufferer, the toy and play- 
} thing of human destiny, if He said “God is good,” 
“we must stand abashed and silenced. To a mind of 
) the reach of His, the mystery was doubtless no 
| mystery, and tired humanity may rest upon His 
| testimony. 
} So, through doubt, we arrive at length at simple 


} would not mislead we rest upon the word He spoke, 
‘and find Him the way to God. Back through 
} memory come the ringing words of a godly man of 
} | long ago, and with him we ery, “I will risk myself on 


; ‘faith, and simply because Jesus Christ could not and + 


Jesus Christ. For life and death, and after death, 
I will depend upon His word.” 


New York. 


THE GOSPEL IN A DANCE-HALL. 


In his recently published book, ““My People of the 
Plains,” Bishop Ethelbert Talbot, of the Episcopal 
Church, recounts some interesting experiences of his 
life among the mining-camps of the West. At one 
of these places in Idaho he found the business portion 
of the town made up chiefly of seven saloons, a hotel, 
and a dance-hall. In charge of the religious life of the 
community was a young preacher, who had but just 
arrived and who was utterly discouraged by the for- 
lorn prospect before him. The Bishop undertook to 
work up some religious enthusiasm in the barren 
field, and hired the dance-hall for a service the follow- 
ing day, which was Sunday. He then set out to 
provide a congregation, and found all the male 
portion of the populace had gathered in the saloons to 
make merry with the week’s earnings then in hand. 
He tells in these words of his successful attempt to 
interest them in his mission: 

As I walked by the saloons I observed that they 
were full of men. If only I had not been a bishop, I 
reflected, the problem would have been easy of solu- 
tion; for then I could have gone in the saloons where 
the men were, and delivered my invitation in person. 
But how would it look for a bishop to visit such 
places, even with the best of motives? At last I 
became desperate. I selected the first saloon in the 
row. I went in. I introduced myself to the pro- 
prietor. I told him I was the Bishop of Idaho, and . 
had come in to pay my respects to him. He met me 
very cordially. “Why, Bishop, I am proud to know 
you. What will you have?” 

I thanked him and told him I should be greatly 
indebted to him if he would kindly introduce me 
to those gentlemen, pointing to a large room back of 
the saloon where the men were gathered. 

“To you mean the boys in the pool-room?’ he 
asked, 

“Yes, I presume I do.” 

Thereupon he came out from behind the counter, 
put his arm in mine in a familiar way, as though 
we had been boon companions all our lives, and 
escorted me to the open doorway of the pool-room. 

“Boys,” he cried out, “hold up the game. Put 
up the chips just a minute. This is the Bishop right 
among us, and he wants to be introduced.” 

With a politeness and courtesy which would have 
done credit to any drawing-room in New York or 
Boston or Philadelphia, the men rose from their 
seats and welcomed me. I said, briefly: 

“Excuse me, gentlemen, I do not wish to interfere 
with your pleasure or your amusement. I have just 
come in to pay my respects to you. I am the Bishop, 
and am going to hold services in the dance-hall 
to-morrow morning at eleven, and in the evening at 
eight, and I shall be very glad to see you there.” 

I remember that one of them, evidently speaking 
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in a representative capacity, thanked me for letting 
them know, and asked me again the hour, and as- 
sured me they would all be present. In this way I 
visited all the seven saloons in the row. Everywhere 
I was treated with the most respectful consideration, 
and I did not hear one word that could have offended 
the most delicate conscience. When I had com- 
pleted the round I felt that I was reasonably sure of 
a goodly number of men as my hearers. 

Coming out of one of the saloons I suddenly en- 
countered on the street my little friend, Brother May, 
the new minister. He gave me a look of commingled 
surprise and pity, and with it a slight touch of scorn, 
but no words were exchanged between us. When, 
after my visitation of the saloons, I returned to my 
hotel, I found Brother May with his face buried in 
a newspaper. He hardly deigned to speak to me. I 
asked him some question. He hardly vouchsafed a 
reply. I tried him again. At last he put down his 
paper, and, looking at me with a much aggrieved 
expression, said: 

“Look here, Bishop, didn’t I see you coming out of 
a saloon ?” 

“Yes, Brother May, you did, and if you had 
watched me you would have seen me coming out of 
seven.” 

“Well,” he continued, “all I have to say is I am 
sadly disappointed in you. My heart had gone out 
to you, and I was thanking God for sending you to 
this awful place, and now to think of a bishop going 
into one of those hells.” 

I tried to explain to my reverend little brother 
that I had visited more saloons that day than in all 
of the days of my life before; that I was not a drink- 
ing man, and regretted the evils of strong drink as 
much as he or any man could, but that I had come 
to get hold of those men; that I only visited the 
camp one Sunday a year, while he would have an 
opportunity every week to talk to them. Gradually it 
dawned upon him that my act was, after all, suscepti- 
ble of a charitable interpretation, though he could 
not justify it; nor could he agree with me in think- 
ing that my efforts to secure the presence of the men 
would prove successful, but felt sure they would not 
come out, no matter what they promised—in short, 
that I had hopelessly impaired my influence with 
them. I could only ask him to wait and see. It was 
clearly evident that Brother May’s faith in me had 
been subjected to a severe test, and had almost 
reached the breaking-point. His ideals of the epis- 
copal office had received a terrible blow. 

That evening we gathered together a few good 
people and practised some familiar hymns. A young 
woman was found who played the little organ. The 
morrow came, a bright and beautiful Sunday. As 
the hour of service approached, I could see that a 
great crowd was gathering. I had already put on 
my robes, and was seated on the platform of the 
dance-hall, where also the organ and the choir were 
placed. As the men filed in, they occupied every 
available space. I invited some to sit on the edge of 
the high platform. Others took advantage of the 


fact that the windows were opened, and stationed — 
A large number had to stand near — 
the doorway; but from the beginning to the close of © 


themselves there. 


the service a hushed and entirely reverential 
demeanor characterized the assembly. They listened 
most patiently to all I had to say. There was some- 
thing peculiarly solemnizing and inspiring in those 
manly and earnest faces as they seemed to respond to 


the appeal I was making.—Jxterary Digest. 


Whilst it is a privilege, the value of which can 


hardly be over-estimated, to look back on the succession | 


truly “Apostolic” of those who have been raised up 
without the prospect of emolument, or other worldly 


inducement, to represent our religious Society during — 


the past two centuries, let it never be forgotten that 
such a succession can only be maintained in connec- 
tion with the unreserved acceptance, in living child- 
like faith, of the Lord Jesus in all the relations, as 
Prophet, Priest and King, in which He has been 
pleased to reveal Himself as Head over all things to 
His Church, in Whom, as saith the Apostle, dwelleth 
all the fullness of the Godhead bodily. The one Being, 
in Heaven or earth, One with the Father and One 
with us, at once able to suffer and Almighty to save; 
He is the propitiation for our sins, and not for ours 
only, but also for the sins of the whole world. Risen, 
ascended and glorified, He liveth, our Mediator in the 
presence of God, a High Priest, Who can be touched 
with the feeling of our infirmities, seeing He was in 


all points tempted like as we are, yet without sin. 


The Comforter, Who is the Holy Spirit, is, according 
to the express declaration of the Lord Jesus, the 


glorious fruit of the intercession of Christ, and it is 
by the visitation of this blessed Comforter that we 
ourselves are quickened when we are dead in tres- _ 
passes and sins, and by Whom we are, as new-born - 


babes, made in a conscious divinely wrought experi- 
ence effectual partakers of the preciousness of Christ. 
It is an experience which becomes, as it is yielded to, 
a most real, transforming power, by which old things 
pass away and all things are made new and all things 
of God, without which we cannot see, much less enter 


into, the Kingdom of Heaven., The work is not that 


of an arbitrary despot, working against out will. It is 


the still, small voice of love working silently, but — 


with Almighty persuasiveness, until every thought, 


every desire, every purpose, yea, the whole will is — 


brought into captivity to the obedience of Christ. 
From J. B. Braithwaite. Loving Greeting to the Y. M. 


held at Leeds, 1905.—Copied from an English paper published — 


in London. 


Be particular about your behavior. 
attire and slovenly manners go together. We should 
be wise, and not too precise. Practice is the only 
remedy for awkwardness. If you keep out of good 
society simply because you are not familiar with the 
code of etiquette, you have only yourself to blame for 
remaining in ignorance. ‘Evil communications cor- 


rupt good* manners,” but association with refining © 


TAP: 


influences has a contrary effect. 


[Sixth month . 
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Some Views on Present Day Copirs. 


THE MEETING ON MINISTRY AND 
OVERSIGHT. 


BY LINDLEY M. STEVENS. 


It is probable that most readers of THe AMERICAN 
Frienp were surprised by the announcement that 
} London Yearly Meeting, at its session in 1906, had 

abolished its Yearly Meeting on Ministry and Over- 
7} sight. Unless we had some intimation that such a 
4 radical change was contemplated, we probably never 
‘thought that such a thing could happen. But not 
, all who felt or expressed surprise at the action of 
} London were strangers to the problem which the 
“Select body” had long presented to the majority of 
the American Yearly Meetings. 

In our original conception of church government, 
}\the Meeting of Ministers and Elders, by whatever 
} name it was called, had an important place. On the 
}ione hand, it was supposed to be composed of the 
‘more spiritually-minded of the membership, and thus 
_|\in closer touch with the theocratic head of the church ; 
_j)on the other hand, it was to serve as a check on the 
) possible hasty conclusions of the larger democratic 
organization of the membership at large. It stood, 
‘and theoretically still stands, in our system of 
} ehureh government in the place of the upper repre- 
‘sentative house, of whatever name, in civil govern- 
‘ment. In theory, the work of this body was always 
| the same as that now defined by the Uniform Disci- 
j)pline: “The care of the ministry and the religious 
}\ work in its congregations.” 

When and where Meetings on Ministry and Over- 
} sight first ceased to operate within the spirit and 
‘intention of the original plan we might not be able to 
jidecide. But that they, in the majority of cases, did 
} become inefficient in carrying on the work assigned 
‘to them must be plain to every thoughtful student of 
| American Quakerism. When that which we often 
} eall the modern movement began, it did not, as a 
J rule, coincide with concerns of the body charged 

‘with the spiritual care of our meetings. More often 
the influence of the “select body” was opposed to 
})much of the activity of those who strove to put in 
| practice some new-found method. Not often, how- 
jrever, was there any official opposition from the 
| organization of ministers and elders. In most cases, 
on the part of the organization, the habit of inactivity 
‘had become so fixed that it precluded concerted 
jaction. But the new life must find expression. The 
| Evangelistic Committee had its beginning. And 
' this committee, under its original or a more extended 
jimname, has continued to grow and work, with increas- 
‘ing influence, to the present time. Perhaps no one 
|rrealized at the time of its beginning what had hap- 
|) pened—that a branch had ceased to bear fruit, but 
| that the trunk, having still within it the elements of 
‘life, was pushing out a new shoot which was to be 
(the future fruit bearer. 

-One can hardly suppose that the framers of the 
|Uniform Discipline did not in some degree compre- 


hend the situation when they undertook their work; 
but if a majority of them ‘clearly understood the 
situation their course was the more remarkable. 
The function of the Meeting on Ministry and Over- 
sight is restated, and with emphasis. The over- 
seers are admitted as members, and bring with them, 
to be added to the duties of the body, what now cor- 
responds to answering the queries. With changes 
unimportant to the present consideration, its work in 
the appointment of elders and the recording of 
ministers is left as before. The unit of its organiza- 
tion is the Local Meeting. The number of Local 
Meetings is the same as that of the Monthly Meetings. 
The tendency of the Discipline is to increase the 
number of Monthly Meetings relative to the number 
of congregations, and hence the number of Local 
Meetings on Ministry and Oversight in the same 
ratio. But the ministers, elders, and overseers of 
each congregation form, without further appoint- 
ment, its Pastoral Committee. Thus the members 
of every Local Meeting on Ministry and Oversight are 
compelled to act, if they do anything, in a dual 
capacity, which, to say the least; is confusing to more 
than the average mind. For example, an applica- 
tion for membership is acted upon first by the 
Pastoral Committee; the initial step in calling a 
minister for special service in a congregation is taken 
by the Pastoral Committee, and so on. Yet when a 
Local Meeting meets for business it receives, by direc- 
tion of the Discipline, not reports from the Pastoral 


| Committee, or Committees, if there be more than one, 


but verbal reports by individuals, appointed by the 
Local Meeting, from their respective congregations. 
The Pastoral Committee, as such, which is clearly the 
real working unit of the Local Meeting, is thus 
officially ignored. 

Again, the Monthly Meeting may appoint other 
Friends to codperate with the Pastoral Committee. 
It is a pertinent question whether the Friends so 
appointed are real or only advisory members of the 
committee. Apart from a probable difference of 
interpretation here, and consequent lack of 
uniformity, the appointment of these Friends seems 
like a virtual admission that the members of the Local 
meeting, of whom there are at least two in each con- 
gregation, could hardly be expected, unaided, to at- 
tend to the work which the Discipline assigns them. 


‘With meagre disciplinary directions and no prece- 


dents to guide it, ignored and seemingly distrusted, 
yet really intended to do, so far as a committee may, 
the real work of every particular Meeting, the 
Pastoral Committee of the congregation stands in our 
disciplinary regulations an exceedingly important 
and curious phenomenon. Some one might say that 
the real strength of this or any other body lies in its 
autonomy and freedom from conventions. There is 
truth in the statement; but awkwardness, ambiguity, 
and inconsistency should not be confounded with 
advantages. 

Other disciplinary regulations regarding the 
Meeting on Ministry and Oversight tend to duplica- 
tion and confusion. The report which the Local 
Meeting makes once a year to the Monthly Meeting 
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covers the same ground as the report which the first 
named makes to the Quarterly Meeting on Ministry 
and Oversight, viz., “the spiritual life and condition 
of the congregation.” This report passes, through 
the summaries of the Monthly and Quarterly Meet- 
ings, to the Yearly Meeting; also to the Yearly Meet- 
ing on Ministry and Oversight through the sum- 
maries of its Quarterly Meetings. The Yearly Meet- 
ing on Ministry and Oversight has thus before it not 
reports on the state and work of its own membership, 
but reports which cover the state and work of the 
membership at large, and which are practical dupli- 
cates of those laid before the Yearly Meeting. The 
Discipline now directs that the Yearly Meeting 
on Ministry and Oversight shall send to the 
Yearly Meeting not a summary of the reports 
which the former, by direction of the Disci- 
pline, has before it, but a report of “the condition 
and work of the ministry, and of its membership” 
—that is, membership of the Meeting on Ministry 
and Oversight. Bricks without straw is the figure 
coming most readily to mind. To deliver its tale, 
how must the Meeting on Ministry and Oversight 
proceed? Clearly it must obtain from its sub- 
ordinate meetings the material for its report to the 
Yearly Meeting by some extra-disciplinary method. 
In other words, gather stubble for itself wherever it 
can find it. A good Friend, who passed away before 
our present Discipline came into being, once said of 
a certain document: “It is clear and intricate.” 
Would that he could advise us on some of these things, 


Considerable space has been given to the foregoing, 
but not for the ultimate object of finding fault with 
the Discipline, nor for casting reflection on those who 
framed it. It was made and adopted in good faith. 
Those who acquiesce in a proposed measure share the 
responsibility with those who put it forward. The 


discussion of more or less interest is the result; but | 
a resort to such methods is a virtual confession that | 
the meetings have not enough legitimate business to | 
occupy their time, nor enough life in themselves to | 
cause individual members to introduce living con- | 
cerns. This last is not to be taken as a reflection on 
the spirituality or activity of the individual mem- | 
bers. But the members who are really concerned and 

active have already unburdened their hearts and 
sought and given their counsel in other gatherings, 
So far as organized effort is concerned, the Pastoral 
Committee and the Evangelistic Committee have 
already taken the care which the Meeting on Min- 

istry and Oversight is supposed to exercise. Noth- | 
ing is left but a little formal business. The real 

grain has been thrashed on other floors. Perhaps the — 
old straw is turned over a little, but nobody expects 


to find much. Perhaps there is a set speech on some 


prearranged topic, followed by an open discussion, — 
perhaps not. The body charged with the spiritual 
care of the ministry and of the membership has no | 


living concern before it, reaches no conclusion of 7. 


practical importance. 
the usual time* 
Changes in the Discipline might be made which ~ 
undoubtedly would remove the difficulties and ~ 
ambiguities pointed out. | Some such ‘changes 
are now under discussion in Meetings having | 
legislative power. Still the question remains, will 
the proposed or any similar changes induce the 


It adjourns to meet again at ° 


desired vitality? Believing that they would not, and 7) 


also for the reason that a discussion of them is not | 
the purpose of this article, further reference to them © 
is omitted here. . 
The real difficulty is deep-seated, and the remedy, 
to be effectual, must be radical. The most vital _ 
function of the Meeting on Ministry and Oversight | 


has been lost to it and is now being exercised by 
another organization. The disease suggests the — 
remedy. Let the Meeting on Ministry and Oversight © 
and the Evangelistic Committee be merged. There |" 
is no longer any divergence of purpose between the | * 
two. Many of the members of either are also mem- 7 
bers of the other. One is the more active, the other 
more deliberative. Each might gain from the other. — 
The older body could furnish a form of organization, | 
but the division of work under executive and sub- © 
committees would make little difference in the 7 
practical working of the element now composing the | 


Discipline, as a whole, should not be judged by its 
comparatively few faults. The purpose of what has 
already been written is to assist in making clear that, 
from the nature of the case, an attempt to revivify 
the Meeting on Ministry and Oversight by such 
minor changes as have been adopted must bring about 
an imperfect and inconsistent result. 

At the time of drafting the Discipline perhaps 
nobody thought of lopping off the withering branch. 
Certainly nobody did it. The fruit-bearing branches 
were recognized and provided for. An attempt was 
made to infuse new life into the decaying one by en- 


grafting some new shoots. Is it strange that the 
‘work appears to be badly done? A few errors might 
be corrected with comparative ease, but the trouble is 
beyond the reach of ordinary disciplinary corrections. 
Five years should be a fair time test in things of 
this sort. Five years of careful observation on the 
part of the writer have failed to convince him that 
any real life has been imparted to any Meeting on 
Ministry and Oversight coming under his observa- 
tion during the time. 

Heroie attempts are sometimes made to add inter- 
est to the meetings by the introduction of pre- 
arranged subjects for consideration. An academic 


*This paragraph was already written when the following 

was seen in The [London] Friend for Fifth month 10, 1907, © 

in the report of Dublin x1early Meeting: 
“Edwin Squire queried how far these Meetings on Ministry — 


and Oversight, as at present held, fulfilled their purpose. |) 


They often seemed to lack point for lack of a Friend with a 
definite concern to bring before the meeting. He suggested. 
that some Friends might be occasionally deputed to intro- 

duce subjects of interest and importance with a view to dis- 

cussion. 

“Henry John Allen agreed that the meetings would be 
helped by the introduction of subjects of importance. Were 
the subjects of the ministry and the pastoral oversight of the © 
church efficiently dealt with? If not, hy not? 


“Several other Friends spoke, most of them supporting the 
proposition of Edwin Squire.” : 


- 
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i. And far more tant would be the fact 
Naat two elements would then be united, which, with 
ns, were originally one. Life would retum to the 
~_ United, the two 
ly jolity. Remaining separated, one must eventually 
j ech : and with all its shortcomings, the most of us 
{-vould be sorry to see it go. 
- Unless something like the foregoing suggestion is 
fut into effect, the prediction is hereby recorded that 
1-4) he time will come when to take up a withered branch 
.f.nd cast it into the fire, as London has done, will be 
af he only course left to us. 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Che International L 


THIRD QUARTER. 
UESSON I. SEVENTH MONTH 7, 1907. 


30D FEEDS ISRAEL IN THE WILDERNESS. 
Bxodus 16: 1-15. 


I GOLDEN TrExt.—I am the living bread which came down from 
|} §} weaven. Jobn 6: 51. 


WPAN. 


DAILY RBADINGS. 
) Second-day, Seventh month 1.—God feeds Israel. Wxodus 16: 
I Third- day, Seventh month 2. oe the manna. Exodus 16: 


||} Fourth-day, Seventh month 3.—The memorial Exodus 16: 27-36. 
|| Fifth-day, Seventh month 4.—Discontent. Num. 11: 1-9. 
tr a day, Seventh month 5.—Reminder by Moses. Deut. 8: 
, Seventh month 6.—Song of mercy. Ps. 78: 12-25. 


Seventh-da 
| First-day, Seventh month 7.—The true bread. John 6: 24-35. 


Time.—Unecertain; authorities range between 
$1491 and 1200 B. C. The weight of authority 
inclines to somewhere about 1300 B. OC. The inci- 
)}) lents seem to have taken place about four weeks after 
| che last lesson. 

~Place.—In the Wilderness of Sin, in Arabia. 
The story of the departure from Egypt—the 
erossing the Red Sea, the bitter waters of Marah, the 
jj sweetening of the waters, the palm groves and wells 
of Elim—is told in the chapters intervening between 
the last lesson in Exodus and this, and should be 

read. 
| Apparently, the great multitude journeyed along 

‘} the shore of the Red Sea until they came to the 
Wilderness of Sin, which is southeast of Elim, on 
the way to Sinai. The exact route has not been de- 
‘termined, and so the exact position of the wilderness 
‘is unsettled. 

_ The Israelites moved with large households, flocks, 
and herds, and all their household utensils, and tools, 
vand looms for weaving, ete. It was the migration of 
a people. It was comparable in some degree to the 
old emigrant trains in the early days of western set- 
tlement in the United States, but multiplied many 
fold. It should not be supposed, either, that they 
lived upon manna—it was supplementary to their 
} other food. Nor must it be supposed that the multi- 
} tude was marching all the time. It is probable that 
} the actual moving about was comprised within a com- 
} paratively few weeks. For the greater part of the 
| el years in the wilderness” they must have lived 


‘ 


much as the Arabs live to- day in Arabia—watching 
their flocks, sowing and reaping in the valleys, and 
on the hillsides, changing pastures, ete, just as is 
still done in that land. 

1. “HKhm.’’? See Ex. 15-27. 
the second month.” Exactly one month after leaving 
Egypt. This shows that they must have stopped by 
the way; the journey from Elim to the Wilderness 
could have easily been made in two days. Much of 
the stock of provisions brought from Egypt would 
ny been exhausted. 

“Murmured.” This was the aed murmuring. 
The first was on the appearance of Pharaoh’s host 
(Ex. 14:11, 12), the second at Marah (Ex. 15: 24), 
on account of the bitter water. This, in the Wilder- 
ness, seems to have been on account of general dis- 
satisfaction—perhaps especially from fear of hunger, 

3. “Would that we had died.” R. V. There is 
no word “God” in the original. So great was the 
influence of present circumstances that they seem to 
have forgotten their bondage and sufferings in 
Egypt.? “By the hand of the Lord.” Perhaps refer- 
ring to the tenth plague. It was better, they said, 
to die a sudden death than starve slowly to death. 
“Kat bread to the full.”” It is said that the Egyptians 
always fed their bondsmen well. Even at best, the 
contrast with travelers’ fare in the desert would be 
great. “Bread.” Probably a general term for 


“Fifteenth day of 


‘vegetable diet. 


4. “J will rain bread from heaven.” This seems 
to indicate supernatural origin. “Shall go out and 
eather a day’s portion every day.” R. V. Sufficient 
for the wants of the family for a day. “That I may 
prove them.” He wished to test them to see if they 
really would trust Him. 

5. “On the sixth day.” The day before the Sab- 
bath. “It shall be twice as much.” Note that it is 
not said they shall gather twice as much, but that 
which is brought in, when prepared, will be twice as 
much. The purpose of this regulation was to en- 
courage them to keep the Sabbath. 

6, 7, 8. “At even.” See verse 13. “In the 
morning.” See verses 13, 14. “Glory of the 
Lord.” , This refers to the gift of manna and quails 
—“their perception or experience of that glory in the 
miraculous gift of food.” “What are we?’ They 
would feel as Moses and Aaron did, that the mur- 
murings were against God. 


9, 10. An appeal to the people. Ex. 13:91; 
Num. erie 
11,12. A partial repetition of verse 4. “Flesh.” 


Quails (verse 13). “Bread.” Manna. “Ye shall 
know.” The miracle will be the sign to the people 
of the power and compassion of God. 

13. “The quails came up.” The common quail, 
something like the American partridge, is abundant 
in the East. Vast flocks are not uncommon in the 
spring in the Arabian peninsula at the present time. 
They are at that season migrating, and, wearied with 
their long flight, are easily taken. The quails were 
not supplied regularly, but, so far as recorded, only 
here and in one other place. See Num. 11: 31-34. 

14, 15. “A small, round thing,” ete. Similar to 
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[Sixth month | 


hoar frost in appearance—more like that than any- 
thing else. Many efforts have been made to identify 
manna with some known natural substance. There 
are several kinds of so-called manna, but no one of 
them answers the description given in Exodus and 
elsewhere in the Bible. The only satisfactory way is 
frankly to consider it miraculous, and it is the 
evident intention of the narrative that it should be 
so considered. See verse 31; Num. 11:8; Psa. 
78:24, 25. “It is manna.” This is without doubt 
a wrong translation; it should read, as in R. V., 

“What is it?” The Hebrew is “Man hu?” “What is 
it?’ “The bread which the Lord hath given you to 
eat.”” See verse 4. 

Read in connection with the lesson, John 6: 27-58, 
and see how Christ brought out the spiritual teaching 
of this chapter. 

PracticaL THovucuts. 

1. Christ the true Bread of Life. 


2. Daily food for daily needs. 
3. “When God will guide, God will provide:”’ 


Christian Endeavor. 


[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New York Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR SEVENTH MONTH SEVENTH, 1907. 


HOW OUR LIVES MAY BE CONSECRATED 
TO OUR COUNTRY. 


Isa. 62: 1-12. (Consecration meeting.) 
eecond: day, Seventh month 1.—Othniel’s consecration. Judg. 3: 
Third. day, Seventh month 2.—True national greatness. I Kings 
Pe day, Seventh month 8+—HDlijah’s patriotism. I Kings 18: 
“Fifth- -day, Seventh month 4.—Prosperity and religion. II Chron. 
: Sixth day, Seventh month 5.—A stanch patriot. Neh. 2: 1-8. 
‘Rom. pe 


te bean day, Seventh month 6.—Sublime consecration. 


To the Hebrew of Old Testament days, loyalty tp 
country and to God were closely related. Every con- 
cern of the people was His concern: in their pros- 
perity He was honored, and every victory over 
national enemies was a special token of divine favor. 

In the development of the more modern idea of 
patriotism too much has been conceded to the war- 
rior and too little has been claimed for the straight- 
forward official—the councilman whom the briber 
knows it is useless to approach, and the legislator 
whose vote belongs to his electorate and not to the 
“vested interests.” But these must have back of 
them a constituency that can justly demand their best 
services and their highest respect. 

The public servant is not so different from other 
men in charge of affairs not of their own personal 
interest. Supervision is hardly less needed, for him 
’ than for the workman employed by the day. And in 
the last analysis the people must supervise. Unless 
men and women—and sometimes the women are the 
most effective—take time to see that the Work of 
their representatives is done, and properly done, the 
chances are that it will be neglected, if not abused. 
“Eternal vigilance” is the price of all that is worth 
while in government. Spasmodic efforts serve a 


purpose, but it is not much to the credit of a com- | 
munity to wait until conditions have become un-~ 
bearable, than rise and imprison a few offenders, — 
only to let “the ring” put forward other tools for 
carrying on its work. 
The Fourth of July orator of to-day has better |. 
material for a speech than a review of battles anda 7 
boast of armed force. 
than as an emblem of warfare or to flaunt in face of © 
a foreign power. The maintenance of truth and © 
right, the protection of the: weak and ignorant, the — 
procuring of opportunity to all men and all women, 
and especially to the children of every race beneath | 


our flag—these are causes to which we may conse- | a 


crate our lives with a true patriotism and with devo- ~ 
tion to Him Who said, “Inasmuch as ye did it unto 
the least of these my brethren, ye did it unto Me.” 


Missionary Department. 


[Communications for this department should be addressed to | |; 
The Editor, 1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. ] 3 ‘ 


CHINA CENTENARY MISSIONARY 
CONFERENCE. 
LETTER FROM DR. DE VOL. 
Lun Hou, Cuma, Fifth month 3, 1907. 
Dear Friend: 


I am just now returning from the great China | 
Centenary Missionary Conference, held at Shanghai. 
This is in some ways one of the most important Mis- 
sion Conferences in the world’s history. It is a 
fitting opening of the second century of missionary 
labors in China. 

There were over 1,000 missionaries in attendance, 
of whom 400 were accredited delegates. The latter 
represented the entire 18 provinces of China. 
were also visitors from Japan, Korea, Formosa, 
Hawaiian Islands and the Malay States. Many of 
the great missionary boards were also officially repre- 
sented. But the important feature of this gathering 
was the gravity of the matters that were discussed 
and decided. The following is a list of the topics: 
“The Chinese Church,” “The Chinese Ministry,” 
*““Edueation,’ “Evangelistic Work,” ‘‘Woman’s 
Work,” “Christian Literature,” “Ancestral Wor- 
ship,” 
“County and Federation,” “Missionary and Publie 
Questions,” “Memorials.” 

From the first, the subject of “Union” was in the 
air. It is the strong conviction of almost the entire 
body of Protestant missionaries in China that we 
should pass on to the native Christians one faith. 
I want to quote a part’ of one of the resolutions 
which thrilled this great assemblage, representing 
nearly all the Protestant denominations of Chris- 
tendom: “Whereas, Protestant missions present a 
divided front to those outside and create confusion 
by a large variety of inconsistent teaching, ete., etc., 
this Centenary Conference, representing all 'Prot- 
estant missions working in China, unanimously and 
cordially declare— 


, 


The flag has a higher function | ' ; 


There @, 


“Medical Work,” “The Holy Scriptures,” "ii 
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/ “That, unanimously holding the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments as the supreme standard of 
faith and practice, we gladly recognize 
/ ourselves as already one body, teaching one way of 
eternal life . . . and one as to our teaching as 
‘to the love of God the Father, God the Son, and God 
the Holy Ghost: in our testimony as to sin and 
salvation one in our call to the purity of 
the Christian life, and one in our witness to the 
splendors of the Christian hope. We frankly recog- 
nize that we differ as to methods of administration 
and church government, but we unite in holding that 
‘these differences do not invalidate the assertion of 
/our real unity.” 

I believe that the unanimous passage of this and 
other similar resolutions cannot fail to make a great 
impression throughout the world. When the matter 
) of evangelistic work came up we were presented with 
a list of resolutions, at the head of which was a 
preamble which I should like to copy in full. It 
represents the spirit and tone of the convention more 
truly than anything that I could say about it. “By 
| the power of the living God alone can the grace and 
‘truth which came by Jesus Christ be adequately set 
‘before the great people to their salvation. Therefore, 
we, representing the great army of missionaries work- 
fing in China, . . and humbly believing that 
‘He hath appointed us to be laborers together with 
‘Himself, do now with one accord implore Almighty 
God for His own name sake to pour out upon us the 
‘Holy Spirit—the spirit of the crucified and risen 
|Redeemer, the spirit of truth and fire, the spirit of 
power and of love, and of a sound mind, the blessed 
‘spirit of the Evangel; and this we pray with a glad 
} and reverent acknowledgment of the gracious way we 
‘have been led hitherto, not for ourselves alone, but 
‘for every fellow believer throughout the Empire.” 

Throughout the Conference an evening prayer- 

‘jimeeting was conducted with absolutely no leader 
except the Holy Ghost. The missionaries met at 
5.30 P. M., and the meeting would go until 10 
o'clock without a break. 
_ Those who were not especially hungry, nor 
‘especially full, would go out quietly, but the meeting 
‘would go on with confession, prayer and testimony. 
‘Some of the meetings were marked with great power, 
sand in all there were instances of definite blessing. 
)' One young lady doctor from Chung King, who was 
j/on her way home on furlough, received the Holy 
, || Ghost, and later volunteered to go up into the famine 
, | district to nurse a missionary, who had contracted 
‘famine fever. 

In conversation with her I asked her if she had 
‘weighed the danger into which she was, going, and 
she replied, “Yes, but I had rather go and die than 
J :not go and lose the presence of the Holy Ghost.” 
| Previous to this greater gathering, I attended, for a 
| few days, a conference of medical missionaries of 
}‘China and Manchuria. This time together was most 
|) profitable in many ways, but there was one thing 
|! made very prominent from first to last. It was this, 


s 


“Medical missions are not an adjunct to missionary 
work, but an integral part thereof.” 

In my absence for over two weeks from Luh Hoh, 
my dear wife was able to keep the work open, in 
addition to her usual arduous duties, seeing from 50 
to 70 patients daily. God is wonderfully blessing 
this work. The son of the third official of this city 
has been in for an operation. He has made an excel- 
lent recovery, and now desires to enter the hospital 
as a medical student. His mother has also been in 
to attend the meetings for women, and, as for the 
young man, he is not only favorable to the Gospel, 
but yesterday remained.with those who were willing 
to stay for special prayer. 

Yours in Christ, 


Gro. F. Dr Vou. 


Correspondence. 


To tHE Eprror oF THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 


Dear Friend:—The columns of He AMERICAN FRIEND 
bear abundant witness both to the zeal and activity of the 
Society, in the United States, in reference to the temperance 
question. And so far, so good. But there used to be another 
important object of concern to Friends which now seems to 
have lapsed, at least in great degree, though there 1s more 
need for it than ever. This is in reference to treatment of 
convicts and prisoners, and especially to negroes, as shock- 
ingly prevalent in the hundreds of convict camps of the 
South. A striking pamphlet on this subject, entitled “The 
Crime of Crimes,” has just been published by the Pentecostal 
Era Co.,. Washington, D. C., which gives official and other 
authorities for its statements. 

The victims of the “camp” system are now numbered by the 
thousands, and include whites as well as blacks, and some who 
are quite innocent. A member of the Alabama Prison Board, 
Dr. S. Bragg, says of the jails and camps, “Prisoners are 
herded in there like sheep; no ventilation, no bathing facilities, 
and no change of clothing; reeking with filth, and covered 
with vermin—this with food of the roughest and poorest char- 
acter.’ The most merciless floggings and tortures are in- 
flicted, causing death at times. Women in a state of nudity 
are sometimes flogged by the brutal male overseers. Awful, 
indeed, is the lot of women and girls in these infernos, ex- 
posed to the will of licentious officers, in so many Cases. 
Governor Jelks, Alabama, in a recent message, declares, The 
county convict system is beyond words.” Dr, Bragg again 
reports (1907), “The county convict system 1s worse than 
ever before in its history.” ‘Texas, Georgia, Florida, Virginia 
and other States are all disgraced by their cruel treatment of 
the prisoners. Many immigrants and innocent persons have 
been kidnapped and confined in the camps. It is to the interest 
of the officers, who are all concerned in the profits of the labor, 
to overwork their helpless victims as much as possible, and 
hundreds are thus killed annually. : : 

English Friends have long secured great reforms in their 
own prison system. It was even a concern to George Fox and 
William Penn long ago. In America, Timothy Nicholson, 
Charles F. Coffin, Isaac T. Hopper, and other Friends, have 
in previous years done much good in this direction. But the 
evil is now too vast for individual effort alone. There. is 
need for American Friends to establish a definite organization 
for the purpose, something like the English Howard Associa- 
tion, one that might unite the best men and women, both in 
the South and the North. I believe that about five years ago a 
committee was nominated in Indiana by the united Yearly 
Meetings, but it seems to have done nothing. By all means, 
let a more effective body be instituted. 

I remain respectfully, 
WiLIAM TALLACK, 


Formerly Secretary of the Howard Association, London. 


TEN CENTS will pay for THe AMERICAN Frrenp_ ten 
weeks to any one not now a subscriber. Send for your friends 
who are not taking the paper. They may become interested. 

Address, 
Tue AMERICAN FRIEND, 
1o1o Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Things of Interest Among Ourselurs. 


The new Earlham catalogue shows the enrollment last year 
to have been 455. This catalogue also contains a complete list 
of the Alumni, 


The degree of Doctor of Laws was conferred on President 
Robert L. Kelly by DePauw University, at the annual com- 
mencement, Sixth month 12th. 


A Purity Association expects to run a farm in connection 
with the Stella Academy, near Cherokee, Okla, beginning ar- 
rangements and improvements at once. 


A number of Friends received diplomas for having com- 


pleted the Indiana State Bible School Normal Course, at the 


convention at Kokomo, Ind., Sixth month roth. 


Edgar Requa, Emma G. Randolph, Ethel Henley, Lillian 
Hayes and Everett Morgan took part in the Christian En- 
deavor District Convention, recently held in Frankfort, Ind. 


At the morning meeting hour, on the 16th inst., Noblesville 
(Ind.) Friends Meeting observed “Children’s Day” with ap- 
propriate and interesting exercises. Pliny M. Cox had very 
acceptable service in the same meeting in the evening. 


Professor J. Herschel Coffin, of the Department of Philoso- 
phy, at Earlham, is to receive the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy from Cornell University at the close of the sum- 
mer term. He is to teach psychology in Cornell during the 
summer term. : : : 


Westfield Quarterly Meeting was held at Salem, Ind., the 
14th to 16th inst. Ira C. Johnson, the Superintendent of Evan- 
gelistic and Pastoral Work, was present with helpful messages. 
After the regular business the subject of Foreign Missions 
claimed special attention. All of the quarterly meeting sessions 
were good. 


J. Edgar Williams is located in Seattle, Wash., doing 
pastoral work. He writes that, owing to the unavoidable 
delay in having the new meeting-house ready for use, the new 
quarterly meeting, to be set up and known as the Puget Sound 
Quarterly Meeting, will not be held until the early part of 
Ninth month, or later. Another notice will be given when the 
time is fixed. 


Charles Jessup and his wife, Hannah Pratt Jessup, were 
with Friends at Mooresville, Ind., the 2d inst., and spoke to the 
edification of a large audience both morning and evening. 
Their messages of love and truth will long be remembered by 
all. Mooresville Meeting has a large Bible class, led by Prof. 
Wm. Pidgeon, superintendent of the Mooresville High School, 
ike is growing in interest and knowledge of Old Testament 

istory. 


West Side Monthly Meeting of Friends, Chicago, are mak- 
ing a great effort to secure $4,000 to build a new meeting- 
house. They have succeeded in raising about one-third of the 
desired amount. The site for the new house will soon be 
purchased and work begun when sufficient funds are secured. 
Anyone desiring to help these Friends should send their con- 
tributions to Charles W. Carter, 2012 Gladys Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 


The commencement exercises at Oak Grove Seminary, Vas- 
salboro, Me., occurred on the 14th. A class of 13 was 
graduated, six of whom are Friends. In connection with the 
exercises the award was made of the prizes for essay on the 
subject of Peace, offered by Mary and Helen Seabury, New 
Bedford, Mass. The winners in the contest were as follows: 
First, Grace M. Lewis, ’07, Gardiner, Me.: second, Khalil A. 
Totah, ’o8, Ramallah, Syria; third, Sarah A, Kelsey, ‘oo, 
Winthrop Center, Me. Khalil Totah is a native Syrian, who 
came to Oak urove last fall from the Ramallah Mission. 


The Nebraskan Church and Educational Association of 
Friends held its ninth annual meeting the 6th inst. This Asso- 
ciation has a membership of 1,450. They decided to raise 
$650 to support an Evangelistic Superintendent for the meet- 
ings in Nebraska and Colorado. A paper on the question, “Is 
Our Church Government Adapted to the New Fields?” was 
presented by Herbert J. Mott, and the subject discussed: ‘The 
administration and work of the Nebraska Central College 
claimed considerable attention. A girls’ dormitory, 30 by 40, 
two stories high, equipped with a hot-water heating plant and 
a gas plant, was added to the College property during the 
year. 

On the 5th inst., Nebraska Central College enjoyed the 


-various class reunions. 


graduating exercises of its Senior Class. 
degrees were granted this year, and 14 diplomas to Academi 
students. eo 


Commencement exercises at Wilmington College occurre: 
the 14th inst. These were the culmination of a number of fare” 
well events in the college community. The final joint meet. 
ing of the young women’s and young men’s Christian Associa 
tions, followed by a supper given in honor of the graduatin; 
class, was among the first of the farewell occasions. Othe 
events were the picnic of the Dorian Literary Society, a break 
fast given by the Girls’ Debating Society, the Junior am 
Senior Banquet, and other class entertainments. The geology 
class made its annual trip to Clarksville, where, in addition t 
their scientific observations, they called at the home of Alic: 
Green, of the class of ’05. A ball game between the Juniors anv 
Seniors closed the athletic events of the year. Representative | 
from all classes were present at the Annual Alumni Associa 
tion meeting. President S. D. Fess, Antioch College, deliverec 
the baccalaureate sermon, and Wilbur F. Sheridan, Baltimore. 
the commencement address. A letter from President Brown 
who is now taking work at the Woodbrooke settlement, Engy 
land, was read by Vice-president Ella Lamar. ‘The student: 
ag visitors continued to enjoy themselves socially throughow, 
the day. a 


The Forty-eighth Annual Commencement at Earlham Col 
lege closed on the 12th inst. The class address was given by 
Dr. Rufus M, Jones, Haverford College, and was thoroughly 
appreciated by a large audience. ‘There were 36 candidates for 
degrees and two candidates for diplomas in music. The A.M’ 
degree was conferred on Clara Tebbetts, Whittier, Cal., anc) 
Oscar Moon, Wichita, Kan. President Kelly called attention 
to the portrait of the late Dr. Alfred H. Lindley, who was the 
largest donor to Lindley Hall, after whom the building was. 
named, and of Frances T. White, New York, who has been 
the most liberal benefactor of the College. These portraits 
will hang for the present at least in the president’s office. An) 
nouncement was made of the appointment of Wm. C. McNown,! 
Cornell, to be Professor of Civil Engineering, Wm. O. Menden- 
hall, Leland Stanford, to be Professor of Pure Mathematics, 
and to have charge of the boys’ dormitory, and Harry No 
Holmes, Johns Hopkins, to be Professor of Chemistry. It was 
also stated that it was expected the library, the Edwin S. 
Bundy dormitory, and the central heating plant would all be’ 
completed in time for the opening of the fall term. Not all the’ 
monew has been subscribed for the dormitory and the heating: 
plant, and the campaign for funds will be pushed vigorously. 

Other events of interest during the commencement week 
were the baccalaureate service, the address being delivered by 
Professor Elbert. Russell, the entertainment of the Ionian and 
Pheenix Societies, the entertainment of the Department of 
Elocution and Oratory, the music recitals, the Alumni tea, they! 
class-day exercises, the president’s reception to the class, and: 


MARRIED. ai 

HestEr-Reynotps.—At the home of the bride’s father,’ 

Theodore Reynolds, Vermilion Grove, Ill, Sixth month 16, | 
1907, Charles C. Hester and Bertha Reynolds, both estimable’ 
young people of Vermilion Grove, Ill. 


Wess-Dorianp.—At the Friends’ meeting-house, Bloomfield, | 
Can., Sixth month 12, 1907, Margaret H. Dorland, daughter 
of the late John T. Dorland and Lavina H. Dorland, to John 
R. Webb, Sunbury, Can. =| 


5: NETS | 
DIED. | 
Grrrorp.—At her home, near Aurora, N. Y., Fourth month) 

20, 1907, Statira J. Gifford, in the eighty-ninth year of her age.) 

Deceased served as an elder of Scipio Monthly Meeting for} 

some years, and died as she had lived, loved and respected. 
Hity.—At the home of his brother, Charles A. Hill, Eudora, | 

Kan., Fifth month 25, 1907, Robert Barclay Hill, in the fiftys 

ninth year of his age. He was a life long and: faithful mem- | 

ber of the Society of Friends. 
Horper.—At her home, Portland, Ore., Fifth month 15, 1907, 

Mary J. Holder, widow of Richard Holder, in her eighty- 

second year. She was a consistent Friend. : 
Trotu.—At her home, Philadelphia, Fourth month 17, 1907, | ¥en 

Anna B. Troth, daughter of the late Samuel F. and Mary 

Troth. From early years the deceased was a faithful disciple 

of Jesus Christ, and a member of Western District Monthly» 

Meeting. 
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‘Seventh and Eighth months the library 


happiness and very ‘considerably 
prove society in general. 


in arms, or adults. 
-ean be served instantly, either cold with 
'eream, or with hot water or hot milk 
poured over. -All sorts of puddings and 
_fancy dishes can be made with Grape- 
Nuts. 
-very economical, for four heaping tea- 
“spoons 
part of a meal. 
“The Road to Wellville,’ in packages. 
~“There’s a Reason.” 


will be open only on Fifth-day morn- 
ings, from 9 A. M. tor P. M. 


The Associated Executive Commit- 
tee of Friends on Indian Affairs is 
called to meet in annual session on the 
evening of the 28th inst., at Pocono Inn, 
Mt. Pocono, Pa. An open meeting, to 


7) which all those present at the inn and 
_ adjoining cottages are cordially invited, 


will be held Seventh-day evening, the 


E. M. Wiser, 
Chairman. 


20th inst. 


- Even a lunatic may not wholly lack 
the power of reason. This truth appears 


‘in a story Life tells of the inspection of 


an asylum by the trustees.: ) 

_ Walking through the grounds, they 
came upon a party of workmen who were 
repairing a wall. One of the harmless 
patients, apparently assisting in the work, 


| was pushing a wheelbarrow along upside 


mown. 
“My friend,” said a kind-hearted trus- 


| tee, gently, “you should turn your wheel- 


barrow over.” 

“Not on your life!” replied the patient. 
“T turned it over yesterday, and they put 
bricks in it!” 


Teacher (to new pupil): “What’s 


your name?” 


New Pupil: “T-t-tommy T-t-tinker.” 
Teacher: “And do you stutter all the 


' time, Tommy ?” 


New Pupil: “N-n-no, tm-ma’am; 


‘ 9-0-only when I t-t-talk.’ 


DOCTOR’S FOOD TALK. 


‘SELECTION OF FOOD ONE OF THE MOST IM- 


PORTANT ACTS IN LIFE. 
A Massachusetts doctor says: “Our 


health and physical and mental happi- 


ness are so largely under our personal 
control that the proper selection of 
food should be, and is one of the most 


| important acts in life. 


“On this subject, I may say that I 
know of no food equal in digestibility, 
and more powerful in point of nutriment, 
than the modern Grape-Nuts, four 
heaping teaspoons of which is sufficient 
for the cereal part of a meal, and ex- 
perience demonstrates that the user is 
perfectly nourished from one meal to 


another. 


“IT am convinced that the extensive 


‘and general use of high-class foods of 


this character would increase the term 
of human life, add to the sum total of 
im- 
I am free to 
mention the food, for I personally know 
of its value.” 

Grape-Nuts food can be used by babes 
It is ready cooked, 


The food is concentrated and 


sufficient for the cereal 
Read the little book, 


are 


a 


| SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 
Surplusand Undivided Profits, belonging to the Stockholders . . . 


Insurance contingent fund, additional to reserve, excluding 
capital stock 6 6 5 A 


Incorporated Third month 22, 1865. Obarter Perpetual, 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES 
MONEY ON DEPOSIT, returnable on demand, for 
which Interest is. allowed. 


QF PHILADELPHIA. fice, 409 CHESTNUT STREET 
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NOTICES. . 
A Praga Daring the h ° ° 
[ae The Provident Life and Trust Co. 


ASSETS, $75,429,478.34 
5,037,440.73 


7,505,533.56 
And is empowered by law to act as EXECUTOR, 


ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, A$- 
SIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ete. 


All Trust Fundsand Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS. 


BOXES $5 AND UPWARDS. 


OFFICERS 


ASA 8S. WING, President ; 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 

JOS. ASHBROOK, V.-Pres. and Mer. Ins. Dept. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKH, Trust Officer 


DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 

J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Asst. Trust Officer 
SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 

C. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


T. WISTAR BROWN 
RICHARD WOOD 
CHAS. HARTSHORNE 
ASA 8S. WING 


STENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
MIMEBOGRAPHING. Prices moderate 


MARY M. KITE 


$0? Lippincott Building. 12th and Filbert Sts., Pole. 


Beli, Walnut 52-10 


Telephones : Keystone Race 70-09 


YEARLY MEETINGS FOR 1907. 


Canada Yearly Meeting, in New- 
market, Ont., Sixth month 28th. Wil- 
liam Harris, clerk, Rockwood, Ont., 
Canada. 

Oregon Yearly Meeting, in New- 
berg, Ore., Seventh month 16th. H. 
Edwin McGrew, clerk, Newberg, Ore. 

North Carolina Yearly Meeting, at 


Guilford College, N. C., Eighth month. 


7th. LL Lyndon Hobbs, clerk, Guilford 
College, N. C. 
Wilmington Yearly Meeting, in Wil- 


mington, Ohio, Eighth month 15th. 
Jonathan B. Wright, clerk, Harveys- 
burg, Ohio. 


Ohio Yearly Meeting, in Mt. Pleas- 
ant, Ohio, Eighth month 20th. Edward 
Mott, clerk, 3207 Cedar Avenue, S. E., 


. Cleveland, Ohio. 


Iowa Yearly Meeting, in Oskaloosa, 
Iowa, Eighth month 27th. Stephen M. 
Hadley, clerk, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

Western Yearly Meeting, in Plainfield, 
Ind., Ninth month 13th. Thomas C. 
Brown, clerk, Plainfield, Ind. 

Indiana Yearly Meeting, in Rich- 
mond, Ind., Ninth month 25th. Timothy 
Nicholson, clerk, Richmond, Ind. 

Kansas Yearly Meeting, in Wichita, 
Kan., Tenth month 4th. Edmund Stan- 
ley, clerk, Wichita, Kan. 

The Five Years’ Meeting will be held 
at Richmond, Ind., Tenth month 15, 
1907; Edmund Stanley, clerk, Wichita, 
Kan.: R. Esther Smith, assistant clerk, 
Puerto Barrios, Guatemala; Miles 
White, Jr.. Treasurer, Baltimore, Md. 

Baltimore Yearly Meeting, in Balti- 
more, Md., Eleventh month 8th. Allen 
C. Thomas, clerk, Haverford, Pa.; Anna 
King Carey, clerk, 838 Park Avenue, 
Baltimore, Md: 


JAMES V. WATSON 
WM. LONGSTRETH 
THOS. SOATTERGOOD 
ROBERT M. JANNEY 
MARRIOTT O. MORRIS 


FRANK H. TAYLOR 
JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jr. 
JOHN B. MORGAN 
FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGE 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK 

AND RE- 


CHAIRS Rushed susie 


Chair Cane, Rattan, Reeds,Splints, 
Flats, Open Woven Cane, Close 
Woven Cane and Rushes con- 
stantly on &@> at the Old Stand. 
Wecan work genuine orimitation 
rush intochairseats. Established 


1880 GEO. W. BRENN 
1308 N. Marshall St., Philadelphia 
Keystone Phone, Patk 52-78 D 


Suit Cases and Bags 


Summer travelers are ‘‘on the go’’ in 
every direction. Vacation time is at hand. 
The demand for traveling bags is exceed- 
ingly active—here. This is largely due to 
the great variety and the good values. 
For instance : 


Our $5.00 Suit Case is worth $6.50 


Of selected cowhide leather ; one-piece 
frame, edges reinforced, ring handle, solid 
brass lock and trimmings full riveted, linen- 
lined ; some have shirt pocket in lid ; size 
24-inch, in brown only. 


Suit Cases at $4.00, worth $5.00 


Genuine Cowhide Suit Cases, the leather 
slightly soiled or showing marks of the 
grain, but nothing to effect the durability. 
Full size 24-inch; leather-bound edges, 
anchor handle, brass lock and buckles, 
neatly lined, four inside straps. 


Matting-covered Suit Cases—Basswood 
frame; very light in weight, though very 
strong. We can scarcely get them fast 
enough. Leather-bound edges,ring handle, 
brass lock and catches, neat lining, four 
inside tapes. Special values—22-inch, $3.25; 
24-inch, $3.35 ; 26-inch, $3.50. 

$2.25 Linen-covered Suit Cases 
$1.75—Light but strong ; made over steel 
frame, leather corners, hand-riveted, two 
strong straps, neatly lined, inside straps ; 
size 24-inch. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


a, 
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FINANCIAL. 
Our Customers 


3 5 Y E A R Have Tested 


lowa Farm Mortgages without a less 
List issued monthly. Will mail to any address 
Home office established 1871. 
ELLSWORTH & JONES, lowa Falls, IOWA 
(Incorporated Capital $250,000) 


310 Hartford Building, Chicago 
501 JohnHancockBuilding, Boston 


SUBSCRIBERS’, WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention ef the readers of 
“The American Friend” to this column. It will be 
found useful for almost everyone who wishes to adver- 
tise. The cost is 5c. perline each insertion, Noadver- 
tisement is accepted for less than 26c. Cash with order. 


_ WANTED—Som-one, asa member of the fam- 
ily, to help with the housework, permanently, 
or for the summer. Address, ESTHER ALSOP 
HARRIS, Westport, Conn. 


. WANTED—4A Friend to take charge of board- 
ing department and farm at Raisin Valley Sem- 
inary. For particulars address A. J. SALTER, 
Adrian, Mich. 


A PROFESSIONAL MAN with a family and 
poultry experience would engage with a young 
man with capital in establishing a poultry farm 
near Philadelphia. Address, “N’’ care AMER- 
ICAN FRIEND, 1010 Arch Street. Philadelphia. 


A TEACHER with a successful record, desires 
a position in a Southern College or Academy, or 
Seminary. For particulars address WM. G. 
HUBBARD, Brunson Building, Columbus, Ohio, 
and give full information as to place, salary, &c. 


IN CHOOSING 


your printer you 
consider not only 


cost but quality. 
Our work is the 
best that can be 
Beavels, 
prices are always 


Send for 


and our 


right. 
samples. 


THE BIDDLE PRESS 
1010 CHERRY STREET 
PH TVA DET eu TA 


Epw.T. Bippig, Pres. J. LINTON ENGLER, Sec. 


FS OE ELE ESTEE LL LLE PLETE CEE MEI TG, 


An Acker Catalog will aid you in 
Selecting your Summer Home Supplies 


William S. >) 
Yarnall <a 
——— 

MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN! 
118 S. 15th Street 


S. F, BALDERSTON’S SON | 
Wall Paper and 


Decorations 
Window Shades Made to Order i 


02 Spring Garden St., Philadelphti 


HOME FOR SALE. ’ 


A beautiful home near Earlham College. 
House of 10 rooms with bath and furnace, in all 
respects modern. Lot 460 by 160. Tennis court 
and croquet grounds. Stable and carriage 
house. Well set in fruit and shade trees. On 
street carline. Very desirable for any one who 
has children they desire to educate at Earlham 
College. Can be bought for less than half its 
cost or value. For particulars enquire of 


JOHN B. DOUGAN, 
RICHMOND, INDIANA. 


“Deserves a place in any library.’’—Azblical World. 


THE SAMARITANS) 


The Earliest Jewish Sect, their History, Theology and Literature 
by 
JAMES ALAN MONTGOMERY, Ph.D. 


Professor in Old Testament Literature and Language, Philadelphia 
Divinity School 


OPINIONS OF PRESS AND SCHOLARS 


“BIBLICAL WORLD,” University ef Chicago Press 

“This is the most full and careful presentation in existence of the facts concernin 
the Samaritans. It is a mine of information. The author has apparently overlooke: 
nothing The method and style are clear and simple, and the book deserves a place in any 
library.”’ 


MORRIS JASTROW, JR, Ph.D., Professor in the University of Pennsylvania 
“Dr. Montgomery has chosen a most facinating subject, and his volume is an indication 
of the thorough manner in which he has mastered both the data and the problems con- 
nected with it. He has placed all scholars under obligation by its comprehensive survey of 
the entire field of Samaritan history and theology, as well as uf the language and literature 
of the Samaritans.”’ 


DR. SOLOMON SOLIS-COHEN, Phi adelphia 
“I cannot refrain from a word of appreciation of the author’s broad view, patient indus- 
try and clear and concise style. The work is one of permanent value and throws new light 
upon many obscure places in religious history.”’ 


MRS. SARA Y. STEVENSON, Philadelphia 


‘“‘Such methodical special studies as yours, if carried on in each of the various fields and 
sects, must go far towards clearing up the misty details of the intellectual processes of that 
interesting epoch.” 


THEODORE F. WRIGHT, Ph.D., Honorary General Secretary for United States and Authorized 
Lecturer of the Palestine Exploration Fund, Cambridge, Mass. 


“Iam glad of an opportunity to say how highly I value your book on the Samaritans. 
It covers the ground adequately and is a testimony to the best scholarship.” 


DAVID WERNER AMRAM, Philadelphia 

“Am impressed by the wealth of learning that has been compressed intoit ... I 
believe that your book is a very important and valuable contribution to the literature on the 
subject, and I congratulate you upon its splendid appearance.” 


WILLIAM ADAMS BROWN, D.D., Professor in the Union Theological Seminary, New York City 


“May I congratulate you on the thoroughness of the piece of work you have done on 
our volume of the ‘Samaritans’ It fills a gap which greatly needed to be filled, and 
rom my own point of view I especially appreciate the clear, full account you have given of 

the Samaritans’ theology.” : 


PROFESSOR W. MAX MULLER, Philadelphia 
“T find you haye succeeded admirably in making it both concise and readable.” 


Cloth, 534 x 8% inches. Pp. 358+xvi. 29 Plates and Illustrations 


PRICE, $2.00 NET; POSTAGE 16 CENTS 


The John C. Winston Co., Publishers 
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Events ant Comments. 


A special report: of the Census 
Bureau presents a table giving the com- 
parative wealth of the United States and 
other countries. The latest statistics 
available for this purpose is 1896, which 
are as follows: United States, $70,567,- 
000,000; United Kingdom, $57,453,000,- 
000; France, $47,156,000,000; Germany, 
$39,185,000,000; Russia, $31,267,000,000; 
Austria, $21,957,000,000; Italy, $15,378,- 
000,000. From these it will be ob- 
served that the wealth of the United 
States exceeds that of any European 
nation ;*but when we take into account 
the population ,we find that the United 
Kingdom has $1,455 per capita: France, 
$1,228; the United States, $1,125; Den- 
mark, $1,119, and the other countries 
less than $1,000. The lowest showing is 
that of Russia, with only $206. 


The relations of earth to Mars, in 
their motion about the sun, are such 
that our astronomers usually see the 
North Pole of the War Planet when it 
is nearest the earth, but this year is an 
exception. Prof. Percival Lowell, Di- 
rector of the Observatory of Flagstaff, 
Ariz., has already made some interest- 
ing observations. As with the earth, 
Professor Lowell explains, the snow- 
cap of the South Pole of Mars is much 
larger than that*of the North Pole, and 
the melting of this has been seen under 
excellent conditions. ‘The cap, at first 
observation, was enormous in extent, 
covering an arc of more than too 
degrees of the planet’s surface. At a 
second observation this cap had dimin- 
ished greatly, and at its base were cer- 
tain. appearances that Prof. Lowell 
thought bore out his belief in vegetation 
there. The planet reaches its closest 
proximity to the earth the middle of 
next month. Prof. Lowell has prepared 
for this event by sending an expedition 
to South America, where it can be better 
observed. 


The tendency in Mexico seems to be 
toward Government control of public 
utilities. It has been only a few months 
since President Diaz and his advisers 
began to plan for the merging of the 
railroads of the Republic under one 
gigantic government system, and already 
they have acquired enough stock to com- 


| ing into Canada. 


mand the situation. They are also mak- 
ing arrangements for a National Univer- 
sity to be located in the city of Mexico 
as the acme of a system of public educa- 
tion embraceing the whole country. 


We understand from a recent report 
from the Jamestown Exposition that 
the gate-keepers and guides are not 
overworked. One visitor said that 
South Carolina Day brought an unusu- 
ally large crowd to the grounds, but 
when they were scattered about sight- 
seeing it required a spy-glass for one 
to see another. Nearly all the build- 
ings are incomplete, and are progress- 
ing with exceeding slowness. Possibly 
there is some comfort in the thought 
expressed by one of the officials that 
“this is not an industrial exposition any 
way, but a patriotic one.” 


What appeals to us as one of the 
most peaceful things President Roose- 
velt has done during his public career 
is his promise to the Chinese Minister 
that he will recommend to the next Con- 
gress the remission of payment by China 
of $12,000,000 and interest, the excess 
of the war indemnity over the actaal 
amount expended by the United States 
in connection with the Boxer trouble. 
At the close of the Boxer War the 
Western nations compelled China to 
promise to pay over $333,000,000, of 
which the United States was to receive 
something over $23,000,000. Our actual 
losses, however, aggregated only about 
$11,000,000, and the balance—it we col- 
lected it—could only be accepted on the 
ground that China should pay something 
as a “fine.” This the Government pro- 
noses to remit. In commenting on the 
subject, the Congregationalist says: “It 
will do more to promote the peace of 
the world than any influence which the 
representatives of the United States can 
bring to bear on The Hague Conference 


in favor of reduction of armament. It 


will stand as an example to other na- 
tions which they cannot ignore.” 


A subject which is interesting many 
Americans at the’ present time is the 
remarkable prosperity of the Dominion 
of Canada. During the last ten years 
the foreign trade of the Dominion has 
more than doubled, until now it is more 
than two and a half times, per capita, 
that of the United States. Her Federal 
revenue to-day, with her 6,000,000 popu- 
lation, is greater by 8 per cent. than was 
the increase of the United States when 
the population was four times greater. 
Of the wheat area of the Northwest less 
than 7 per cent. is under cultivation, but 
the present output is 200,000,000 bushels 
annually, as compared with 735,000,000 
bushels for the United States.. The 
Dominion has also fared better than the 
United States in the class of immigrants 
which have been seeking homes within 
her borders during the last decade. 
While the poorer classes from Europe 
have been crowding our seaboard, our 
thrifty, well-to-do American farmers 
from the Middle West have been migrat- 
Of course the Domin- 
ion also received immigrants from other 
countries, but a large influx from the 
United States has made her immigrants 
on the whole much more desirable. 
Then, again, the Dominion of Canada 
has the unique advantage of having to 
support no navy, and a very small stand- 
ing army. 


YEARLY MEETINGS FOR 1907. 


Oregon Yearly Meeting, in New» 
berg, Ore., Seventh month 16th. H 
Edwin McGrew, clerk, Newberg, Ore. 

North Carolina Yearly Meeting, a 
Guilford College, N. C., Eighth month 
7th. L. Lyndon Hobbs, clerk, Guilfore 
College;- N.-G ; 


Wilmington Yearly Meeting, in Wil! 
mington, Ohio, Eighth month 15th! 
Jonathan B. Wright, clerk, Harveys: 
burg, Ohio. 


Ohio Yearly Meeting, in Mt. Pleas: 
ant, Ohio, Eighth month 20th. Edware 
Mott, clerk, 3207 Cedar Avenue, S. E.. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Iowa Yearly Meeting, in Oskaloosa’ 
Iowa, Eighth month 27th. Stephen Mi 
Hadley, clerk, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 


Western Yearly Meeting, in Plainfield’ 
Ind., Ninth month 13th. Thomas C™ 
Brown, clerk, Plainfield, Ind. ; 


Indiana Yearly Meeting, in Rich-) 
mond, Ind., Ninth month 25th. Timothy, 
Nicholson, clerk, Richmond, Ind. 


Kansas Yearly Meeting, in Wichita, 
Kan., Tenth month 4th. Edmund Stan: 
ley, clerk, Wichita, Kan. By 


The Five Years’ Meeting will be held) 
at Richmond, Ind., Tenth: month 15) 
1907; Edmund Stanley, clerk, Wichita: 
Kan.; R. Esther Smith, assistant clerk) 
Puerto - Barrios, Guatemala; Miles 
White, Jr., Treasurer, Baltimore, Md. 


Baltimore Yearly Meeting, in Balti-) 
more, Md., Eleventh month 8th. Allen 
C. Thomas, clerk, Haverford, Pa.; Anna 
King Carey, clerk, 838 Park Avenue, 
Baltimore, Md. 


i 


COFFEE COMPLEXION. 


MANY LADIES HAVE POOR COMPLEXIONS! 
FROM COFFEE. 


“Coftee caused dark-colored blotches 
on my face and body. I had been drink- 
ing it for a long while and _ these: 
blotches gradually appeared, until 
finally they became permanent and were 
about as dark as coffee itself. 

“I formerly had as fine a complexion 
as one could ask for. 

“When I became convinced that coffee 
was the cause of my trouble, I changed 
and took to using Postum Food Coffee, 
and as I made it well, according to di- 
rections, I liked it very much, and have: 
since that time used it in place of coffee. 

“IT am thankful to say I am _ not! 
nervous any more, as I] was when I was” 
drinking coffee, and my complexion is: 
now as fair and good as it was years’ 
ago. It is very plain that coffee caused! 
the trouble.” 

Most bad complexions are caused by 
some disturbance of the stomach and! 
coffee is the greatest disturber of diges-_ 
tion known. Almost any woman can’ 
have a fair complexion if she will leave’ 
off coffee and use Postum Food Coffee’ 
and nutritious, healthy food in proper’ 
quantity. Postum furnishes certain ele-- 
ments from the natural grains from the’ 
field that nature uses to rebuild the: 
nervous system, and when that is in’ 


4 


good condition one can depend upon ai) 


good complexion, as well as a good, | 
healthy body. “There’s a Reason.” | 
Read “The Road to Wellville,” in’ 
packages. 2 


hed ; ‘ 
he American Fri d 
“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 
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NEW ENGLAND YEARLY MEETING. 


_ Friends in New England have met in annual ses- 
sion for at least two hundred and thirty-six years, 
and if a passage in John Burnyeat’s Journal is 
reliable the date of the origin of this yearly meeting 
goes back ten years farther—to 1661. There are 
few more dramatic chapters in modern religious his- 
tory than the story of the planting of Quakerism in 
New England. It is full of heroic incidents and of 
noble devotion and sacrifice. Unfortunately, the 
present generation knows almost nothing of the 
history of the past, and the splendid inspiration 
which comes from intimate acquaintance with the 
deeds and ideals of one’s forebears hardly exists at 
all in the New England Yearly Meeting of to-day. 
We cherish the hope that some day this splendid 
inheritance may be the possession of the growing 
youth, and that they may feel the greatness of their 
pedigree. 

The yearly meeting was held this year in the 
beautiful city of Portland, and, as always happens 
on odd years, there was a preponderance of Friends 
from the State of Maine at the gathering. The terri- 
tory of four of the nine quarterly meetings is entirely 
in the Pine Tree State, and the members of these 
four quarterly meetings were well represented. 

There were few visiting ministers in attendance, 
in fact only three with credentials—Hllison R. 
Purdy, Iowa; Wm. P. Pinkham, Ohio, and Mary 
Jane Weaver, New York. Augustus T. Murray, 
Professor of Greek in Stanford University, Cal., a 
member and recorded minister belonging to New 
Bedford Monthly Meeting, of New England Yearly 
Meeting, was in attendance, and made a valuable 
contribution to the life and service of the sessions. 
Joseph Elkinton, Philadelphia, and Benjamin John- 
son, Indiana, were among the visitors who were ap- 
preciated. New England has introduced the plan 
of putting all the American epistles into one sum- 
marized document which gives a bird’s eye view of 
the entire home church. This document had been 
prepared in advance by the Permanent Committee 
on Correspondence, and was read in the opening ses- 
sion and was listened to with much appreciation. 

The afternoon of the first day was devoted to edu- 
cation, and it was an inspiring session. New 


England has two large and influential boarding- 
schools, one at Providence and the other at Vassal- 
boro, Maine, both of which have had a prosperous 
year, and both gave evidence of beautiful religious 
and moral influence over the lives of their pupils. 
The yearly meeting has no work of its own for the 
education of negroes, but it makes a large contribu- 
tion toward the support of the institution at High 
Point, N. C., managed by New York Friends, and 
to Christiansburg Institute, in Virginia, managed 
by Philadelphia Friends. A valuable ‘Peace Meet- 
ing” was held in the evening, and, in spite of the fact 
that Friends, during this first day, sat in session for 
nine hours and a half, there was good attention and 
interest to the very end. The only ripple of disagree- 
ment in the great variety of business was over the 
question of adopting a new system of clerkship. New 
England still adheres to the ancient Quaker idea that 
the business of the clerk is to gather up and minute 
“the sense of the meeting,’’ rather than to be a presid- 
ing officer in the parliamentary sense of the word. 
This matter went to the Permanent Board for a 
year’s consideration. 

One of the quarterly meetings called for the aboli- 
tion of Meetings on Ministry and Oversight. This 
was referred to a committee, which recommended 
that the yearly meeting should ask the five years’ 
meeting to draft a plan for taking all the work of 
Ministry and Oversight into meetings at large. The 
yearly meeting unanimously made the recommenda- 
{ion with some specific suggestions. 

The session on “The State of Society” was a great 
The house was filled and there was a 
The consideration was intro- 


occasion. 
keen and vital interest. 


| duced by the reading of the report of the Superin- 


tendent of Evangelistic Work, the reports from the 
quarterly meetings on the state of the church, and 
the report from the Yearly Meeting on Ministry and 
The superintendent’s report was a re- 
Tt was a careful analysis of 


Oversight. 
markable document. 
the situation and the needs in each “particular” 
meeting throughout the entire yearly meeting. It 
brought the field before the members as has never 
been done before and gave a clear vision of possi- 
bilities, as well as a summary of work done. Instead 
of spending the session in aimless talk, Friends for 
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once dealt with concrete and definite matters, and 
we seemed to have taken a real step ahead. The 
meeting, however, has not yet learned how to give 
for the prosecution of the work of church extension 
in any adequate way. The net gain in membership 
for the year was three. It is, of course, pitiably 
small, but it was made in spite of the fact that there 
was a death loss of 75, as against a birth gain of 25. 

There was a fine spirit of enthusiasm and power 
in the sessions on foreign missions. Edward Kelsey 
and wife, just returned from Ramallah; Rosa Lee, 
soon to sail for the field, and a young Syrian boy, as 
a specimen of the work in Palestine, were all present 
and made everybody feel in an unusual degree the 
tremendous importance of the work of the yearly 
meeting in the land of the Bible. Over $5,000 were 
pledged in open meeting toward the proposed build- 
ing of a Boys’ Training School at Ramallah, and 
the whole membership entered as one man into 
co-operation with the Committee on Foreign Mis- 
sions. 

The religious messages on First-day were adapted 
to the needs of the time and occasion. There was a 
very large attendance throughout the day, and a good 
degree of earnestness and seriousness prevailed. One 
was amazed at the capacity of the listeners, for meet- 
ings were almost continuous throughout the day, and 
many friends were present at all the exercises. If 
the capacity for transmission anything like equals 
the capacity for absorption there will be a great 
release of power in the coming months. We shall 
speak elsewhere of other matters of detail; we wish 
here to leave the impression that New England 
Friends are quite awake and are moving with grow- 
ing energy toward the tasks which belong to a living 


church. J. M. J. 


A SYMPTOM AND A PLEA. 


We trust the letter from William Tallack, which 
appeared in our last issue, will be the means of 
awakening a new interest in the abolition of the 
abominable system of leasing convicts which prevails 
States. The practise 
is another revolting symptom of greed, which secured 
a permanent foothold in our country during the years 
immediately succeeding the Civil War. At that 


in some of our Southern 


time prison accommodations in the South were very | 
the facts? Most of us are woefully ignorant concern- 


limited, and one State after another adopted the plan 
of hiring out their convicts for a limited sum. The 
treatment universally received by these unfortunates 
at the hands of unscrupulous task-masters was never 
paralleled in slavery times. Under this system white 
and black prisoners of all ages and classes, many of 


them for petty crimes, others schooled in wickedness, 
are herded together in most unfavorable and filthy 
quarters, where little attention is given to sanitation 
or comfort, and compelled by the most cruel and in- 
human forms of punishment to work under conditions 
which are almost unendurable. Many die from cruel 
treatment, and disease, without care or sympathy. 

Cold and cruel as this may sound, there ds a 
financial return to those committing the crimes. But 
what are we to give as an excuse for the indifference 
of the American public? For a majority of us it is 
ignorance—absolute ignorance—and the situation is 
a forcible reminder of a woeful defect in our educa- 
We know too little of the conditions 
which foster virtue and hinder crime. It would be a 
comparatively easy matter to exploit revolting condi- 
tions and appeal to the passions of men, a method too 
common with reformers; but something broader and 
deeper is sadly needed. What we want is a sober 
consideration of the conditions as they exist, with 
wise and persistent efforts for reform born of convie- 
tions rooted in justice. 

In the first place, our laws regulating the treat- 
ment of criminals should be revised, and the public 
should see that the laws are enforced. But it is not 
enough to improve our prison methods. We should 
begin with the convict before he has committed the 
crime. The feeble efforts in this direction have more 
than justified the most sanguine expectations. The 
regulation of child labor, the prohibition of intoxi- 
cants, and kindred regulations have greatly reduced 
crime. In a negro settlement, in one of our interior 
cities, where crime was notorious, a kindergarten was 
established some years ago, from which 300 boys and 
girls have graduated, not one of whom has ever ap- 
peared before a police court. This is a single 
instance of one method among many which might be 


tional system. 


_ used to start young people aright, and at the same 


time afford greater safety to society. To use the 
words of one of our present-day reformers: “When 
the country shall learn this economic lesson that it is 


cheaper in every way to make good citizens than to 


punish bad ones, we shall have made a long stride 
forward toward the ethics of criminology.” 

It should be one of our first concerns to become in- 
formed concerning the institutions and social condi- 
tions of which we are a part and party. But what are 


ing the causes of poverty, intemperance and crime. 


_ We know of no kind of knowledge which would be 


more useful to Christian workers than a broad and 


_ careful study of present social conditions; and in this 


"respect there is room for improvement in our de- 
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nominational schools and colleges. If we could sup- 


plement our.study of Scripture and Church History 
with a broad and liberal review of present economic 
and industrial forces, and methods of living, with a 
view to creating wholesome conditions, we would hear 
Jess about the church losing its grip upon the common 
people. If less time were spent discussing intricate 
theological questions, and more time devoted to study- 
ing the present needs of living boys and girls, with 
an earnest desire to train them for making an honest 
living by honest toil, and surrounding them with 
Christian ideals, the kingdom would make more rapid 
advance. 


[For Tue AMERICAN FRIEND.] 
THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD. 


BY THOMAS NEWLIN. 
Our Social and Economic Relations. 


The relation that should exist between the church 
and the world has always been a vexed question. It 
has been answered in various ways, both by precept 
and example. Many a man has taken great comfort 
and thought he has gained favor with God, because 
his wife or children were active in Christian work. 
Others try to make a division of time and attend 
formal worship one hour a week with great regu- 
larity, yet their lives are not worshipful at all. Still 
others argue by their acts that bad things for good 
ends are justifiable. The case is on record in which 
a man stole money to help build churches. 

The most commonly avowed statement is by those 
who withdraw from the world, shut themselves up to 
meditation and worship and think thereby to please 
God. This is entire separation of the ehurch and 
world. sian 

It is so very easy for any one of us to partake of 
some of these weaknesses without knowing it. There 
has been too much tendency among Christians to 
shut themselves away from the world, live a select 
life, and be a select people. We build our palace of 
art and seek to live in it all alone, but ever and anon, 
the world thrusts its cry in our ears, and we find that 
we cannot live to ourselves. 

When we look to the teaching of Jesus we find 
that He was not disproportionately spiritual. The 

Kingdom of God was fundamental in His teachings. 
By this term the Jews had meant the supremacy of 
Israel as the people of God. But Jesus transforms 
the term into the supremacy of God, rather than the 
supremacy of the people of God. He idealized it; 
it was not the people as such, but all those who possess 
certain qualities. This should have been a death 
blow to sectarianism, but we find that such is not the 
case. 

The Kingdom of Heaven implies a society, hence 
is social in its nature, but still the government is 
from within, rather than by statute law. This kind 
of teaching led to the undoing of Jesus, for the Jews 


‘social and internal. 


expected and hoped ‘that the kingdom would’ be 
spectacular, and a matter of externals, rather than 
Holy hands are still lifted up 
and consternation possesses some minds, whenever it 
is asserted that the church has a social message. to 
proclaim, Christianity then is to be proclaimed in 
the world, and the essence of’ it is that it has a diffi- 
ent standard, and new motive power, and a. nobler 
lite. ‘These must all be impressed upon society. 
Now it seems clear that the estrangement from the 
church. of such large classes, is on account of the 
wrong attitude of the church. The social and 
economic interests occupy a larger part of the world’s 
mind to-day than in any former age. The Bible ac- 
count of Heaven is indeed very meager, but the New 
Testament, and especially Christ’s teaching, is full 


| of matters concerning the Kingdom of Heaven, 


which is to be set up here on earth. The church 
should be concerned mostly with this world. The 
Kingdom of Heaven is to be world-wide, and cosmo- 
politan in Christ’s idea; not Jewish, or Protestant, or 
Quakerly, or Methodistic. Supreme blessedness 
for all men is the highest good. Are the world 
Spirit and the Holy Spirit necessarily antagonistic ? 
That they are not identical is clear enough, but that 
they should not be antagonistic seems just as clear. 
It seems to be the teaching of Christ that World 
Spirit should be subordinate to the Holy Spirit, and 
this is why we need to seek the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit in the social and economic affairs of life. 

One who is to lead the people to-day, and feed the 
hungry multitudes needs to know the facts of our 
own time, as well as the history of the Jews, or the 
founding of the Christian church. 

There are great swamp lands of humanity in reach 
of almost every church, and from these arise malarial 
germs that influence the best homes, and these social 
disease germs often fasten on the vitals of some who 
are within the church. Can these swamp lands be 
reclaimed? Yes, with the right methods and united 
efforts. 

This cannot be done by argument, nor by preach- 
ing the Gospel to them. Physical improvement is 
the first thing todo. And then we must acknowledge 
the intelligence among the estranged classes, and 
sometimes and very often, meet them on their own 
erounds. Unless the church is willing to touch 
society at every proper point it will be hard to prove 
its whiversal benefit to the masses. The church has 
many and various needs to-day, but I am forced to 
say that social leadership is one of the greatest needs, 
a leadership that will recognize, utilize and conse- 
crate the social interests in our reach. The Christian 
Endeavor Society has had a large and beneficent in- 
fluence just here. All “fellowship” meetings tend to 
the same end. We are placed here to save the world, 
and we ought to assume the task, for our opportunity 
is only limited by our capacity. 

What is the excuse for holding the traditional 
prayer-meeting or mid-week meeting, in which all 
young people are absent, and only a few middle-aged 
and elderly people are present, except as an occasion 
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to devise ways and means for interesting all classes 
in these meetings ¢ 
We should diminish the temptations in society for 


competition with our enemies. 
not been more scientific thought and careful investi- 
gation how to bait fishshooks, and trap wild animals, 
than upon the more important theme of how to 
interest the masses in our church, and how to eatch 
men. We have the promise to be made fishers of 
men. Hooks, and bait, and traps have been much 
changed and improved in the last generation. Shall 
we not learn a church lesson here ? 


It is both interesting and instructive to know that | 


both the Jewish and the Christian churches arose out 
of an attempt at a reorganization along social and 


industrial lines, an attempt to make God’s will the | 


ruling power. The condition of membership among 
the early Jews and early Christians was the doing of 
this will, for which there was no substitute, no say- 
ing of creeds or formal ceremonies will do. 

We cannot now run away from our taskmasters, 
from the wickedness in the world, but it is our task 
to make of Egypt a Promised Land. We have too 
long tried to evade the world and secreted ourselves 
in our quiet meeting-houses, have refused to take 
active part in political and commercial matters; we 
have studied ancient history more than current 
events, until we have awakened from our Rip Van 
Winkle slumber, to find the enemy in possession of 
our churches and our neighborhoods. 

The demands in different localities will vary 
greatly, but every congregation should have some 
committees that are rendering social service. These 
social problems arise out of our every-day life, and 
are not something added to that life. It seems to 
me we need to open our eyes and face the situation 
of our own time. Every meeting ought to know the 
situation confronting the constituency which it is set 
to serve. There are city problems, and there are 
country problems; the trolley car and the rural de- 
livery are bringing in new church problems. 

Every church should be informed on some or all of 
the following questions: 

(1) The children within its reach, whether they 
are being well educated, what kind of reading matter 
they have, and in general how they are cared for, 
because whatever we want to appear in the future 
state must be placed in reach of the children. 

(2) The work of women and girls under condi- 
tions to improve the social and moral status of the 
family. 

(3) This age of electricity and steam has wonder- 
fully increased Sabbath labor. Do we know how 
much, and do we know how much Christian people 
are aiding and calling for this? Here is much room 
for investigation and doing some proper church work. 

(4) Then in cities and towns Christians should 
take active interest in public play-grounds and parks, 
and in country places they should help to make the 
school-grounds, church-grounds and graveyards beau- 
tiful and convenient. 


(5) The church ought to take an active interest 
in guarded places of amusement, and proper enter- 
tainment, because these things are a part of all 


old and young alike, by entering into new vigorous normal life. 
I wonder if there has | 


_and many more not named, but some or all of these’ 


Not everybody can be interested in all the above 


can be worked out carefully and intelligently, and 
much good will come to the churches and neighbor- 
hoods. These things are not religious, but let us 
remember that there will be little religion until there 
is social and economic righteousness, and those 
churches that are ignoring these interests are losing 
ground. 


FRIENDS’ SUMMER-SCHOOL, LOCATED AT 
BRYN MAWR COLLEGE. 


WHAT IT HAS DONE FOR SOME OF US. 


The stately halls, the solemn cloisters and the shady 
campus of Bryn Mawr College are clothed upon, now, 
with new and hallowed memories, after eight days 
saturated with intellectual enjoyment, with spiritual 
fellowship and up-lift, for those whose privilege it 
was to be in attendance at the recent Summer-school. 
Days so crowded with thought and feeling it would 
be impossible adequately to describe within the 
limits of the present article, or to more than touch 
upon the riches of a program that covered a range of 
subjects such as the reconstruction period of Paul’s 
life and his message, the messages of the Hebrew 
prophets, studies in the history of mysticism and the 
tendencies of modern Christian thought; conferences 
attempting to analyze our Quaker message, how to 
give it forth to the world, how to teach it and the 
Bible to our children, how to meet the needs of 
pastoral care, of the weakness of the ministry and of 
social effort. Our minds travel back over all these 
lines of suggestive thought, which have emphasized 
anew the vastness of the field for service, and, yield- 
ing ourselves to the irresistible call, we renew our 
covenant to dedicate ourselves to giving forth a mes- 
sage for which the times are calling. For, indeed, iv 
seems that “the times call for us, as the winds eall for 
the pilot,” and we must needs go—though it be but 
one step at a time. 

In connection with this sense of the world’s need © 
for a new message, it was, perhaps, not without sig- 
nificance that the Summer-school was attended 
throughout by a delegation of some 25 of the Bryn 
Mawr College students, members of “The Christian 
Union,” who chose the broad lines of thought and the 
serious study offered by the speakers and our pro- 
gram in preference to those offered at the Silver Bay 
and other conferences hitherto usually attended by 
them. As pointing in the same direction, also, we 
heard the earnest and emphatic statements made by 
some of our non-Quaker lecturers, expressing their 
renewed conviction, after the days spent with us, that 
Quakerism has a message, a message for which the 
great world is hungering, a message which it is our 
opportunity to give. 

Jt was this message, its definition, its expression, 
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i ‘its power of appeal, that the whole Summer-school 
yy Program of lectures and conferences seemed so 


| eminently well-calculated to develop. It was Quaker- 
| ism, its meaning, its history, its development, its work 


| for the future, that seemed to be the key-note to the 


“| whole variety of subjects treated. 


ud | Was there no significance in the fact that, at the 
| very beginning, in the Bible-class studies of the 


| transformetion of Paul, the Pharisee, to Paul, the 


"| apostle, we saw him pass through the stern conflict of 
ose 


|a reconstruction period, in which all the “passionate 
8 | loyalty” formerly bestowed upon his own people in 
efforts to advance their power, was completely trans- 
ferred to advancing the cause and Kingdom of the 
crucified Nazarene? Every summer-school marks a 
reconstruction period in somebody’s life—else it fails 
of its purpose. And perhaps, in some lives, the re- 
construction periods come as frequently as, or even 
| far outnumber, the summer-schools.. But, however 
| often they may come, they are always welcome, for 
sare they not a token of progress 4 

| Through the lectures on “Mysticism and Modern 
| Christianity,’ we gained, perhaps, our clearest concep- 
. | tion of our Quaker heritage. For in our study of the 


iT 


li | mystics through the ages, we could trace most clearly 
le |\the thought and work of men who also had a message 
ch | for the world. Their message; what was it? Thus, 
i | as age after age added clearness to the thought: That 


| man is not “depraved” ; that there is, rather, in him a 
“spark,” a power, a divine life; that religion is not a 
‘dictum of the church, nor can the church’s interdict 
‘deprive man of its consolations. Religion is rather 
‘the consciousness of God; the object of life is to 
| attain to full union with God, and this attainment is 
f | reached only by absolute renunciation of the indi- 
| vidual. But more than this: to the later mystics 
| religion was not only the attainment to union with 
| |'the divine; it meant also the vision of God’s purpose 
| | for this struggling world, with the power to work out, 
| to accomplish, that purpose. And for both the early 
| and the later mystics Christ was the supreme pattern. 
|) He'had attained not only to the conscious union with 
| God, but also to a realization of His universal pur- 
“pose, and to perfect co-operation therewith. 
_ Was it any wonder then, that, when Fox and 
‘| Penington began to preach, they should sum up the 
| tendency of the by-gone ages and call men to know the 
spiritual inwardness as the real religion; should call 

them to “a life lived by the springing up of life 
Jwithin” them; to a knowledge of God and Christ, not 
“by books or by “hearing of the ear,” but by the direct 
seeing of the eye of the spirit? Their part was to 
“take men to Christ, and leave them there,” confident 
‘that He would do the rest, for there is no essential 
“barrier between man’s spirit and God, his Father. 
‘This was the message that came to be termed the 
Bouaker message. In its origin, as John Morley has 
said, “Quakerism was a devout endeavor to put into 
‘practice the religion of Christ.” Later the message 
ot entangled in a form, and it is the form that has 
ersisted as Quakerism. 

But for now, for this present time, for this present 


of the 


world, what is the message of Quakerism? Js there 
a Quaker message, free and untramelled as the teach- 
ing of Jesus? or is it now synonymous with a form ? 
Is the form permanent, or may it change? Or, if 
there is a message, what is there in it that the world 
most wants to hear to-day? It was these and kindred 
questions that we thought about and talked about dur- 
ing the sunset and the twilight hours of the daily con- 
ferences in the cloisters, where we sat in seclusion 
under the sunset glory, while the swallows wheeled 
above us, or under the darkling sky when “the stars 
came out” and the moon increased in brightness. 

Our conclusions? Well, there were none, at least 
in the strict sense of the word. But this much we 
saw, a8.in a vision: We saw that all the world is mov- 
ing and that we cannot stand still; that conditions are 
changing and ideals advancing, and that we must 
advance with our times; that there is a deep need 
among the great numbers of the “un-churched” 
among those who are no longer satisfied with a form 
instead of a reality, for a religion that is wholly 
spiritual. We saw again, with George Fox, that there 
is “a great people to be gathered.” We saw that, 
to teach this “people,” we must know their needs, 
their outlook, their temptations, their conditions of 
life. What message will appeal to the man in the 
slums? Under what conditions can he live the 
spiritual life? We saw that we must be on fire with 
the love of humanity, that we must be filled with the 
passion for souls, that we must enter into the travail 
of the great heart of love of God, Who shares in the 
tragedy of mankind, Who suffers in their sins and 
Who grieves infinitely over their mistakes and their 
lost opportunities. 

All this, and much more, we saw during those days 
Summer-school.. Will the vision ever be 
realized—the ideal attained ? 


Hannan W. Capsory. 


[For Tue AMERICAN Frienp.] 


TO FRIENDS’ SUMMER SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS 
HISTORY. 


We come ito this “High Hill” from far, 
Full of desire 

To share the welcomes of Bryn Mawr, 
And feel the fire 

That warms us with its glow, 
And causes us to. go 

And serve the waiting multitudes. 


Jehovah! Thou, our fathers knew, 
Be with us still. 
Teach us by inward voice 
To know Thy will, 
That each true life may preach, 
And we may reach 
Some wandering soul, and bring to Thee. 


Our lives like towers of strength 
With ivy beautified, 

So build and cover, ’til at length 
Thou shalt be glorified. 

With strength and beauty by Thy grace, 
May we with open face, 

Behold the glories of Thy reign. 


J. Lanpiey SpIcer. 
Bryn Mawr, Sixth month 18, 1907. 
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[For THe American Fartenp.] 
OUR HAZARDOUS HERITAGE. 
BY J. D. REEVE. 
[The following essay is contributed by a young college 


student.. Our readers may not agree with some of the ideas 
presented, but they are suggestive—Eb. | 


_ Love is an instinet that we inherit by virtue of 
being created in the image of God. It is the soul of 
culture, giving it life, beauty and fruitfulness. In it 
we are most like God. 

But we need that cultured love, that envieth not, 
vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up, doth not behave 
itself unseemly, seeketh not her own, thinketh no 
evil. This confers fellow feeling. A regard for 
others is the condition of progress, the mark of ad- 
vancing civilization. 

The comprehension of “Our Father Who art in 
Heaven,” calls to mind our kinship and unfolds the 
beauty of a common brotherhood. Before this ideal 
tyranny crumbles, the mountains of avarice and 
ambition are leveled, and the valley of pain and sor- 
row is lifted into the sunlight of love. 

Through the leaven of this unselfish love, intoler- 
ance loses its venom, oppression relaxes its rigor, and 
the spirit of the digenthralled toiler shows its glad- 
ness by inventing better ways of doing things. 

Thus, from but a measurable conformity to the 
golden rule results all labor-saving devices. The 
toiler is always the inventor. Hence all industrial 
progress comes because the grinding oppression of a 
Christless age has yielded in a measure to brotherly 
love, 

Again, that unselfish love always leads to right 
conduct towards others. . For that reason, alone, it is 
a more potent force in the world than all courts and 
governments, yea, than all armies and navies com- 
bined, for it removes the cause of trouble. 

The world’s work is done through united effort. 
Love co-ordinates and directs all worthy co-operation. 
It is the source of all human betterment, heals every 
sorrow, is the key to endless expansion. Indeed, love 
directs all the activities of God Himself. 

But just as unselfish love is fraught with limitless 
good, so misdirected love produces endless evil. 
Love perverted, develops into selfishness, and assumes 
the hideous aspects of greed, cruelty and pride. 
This is the satanic love that seeks its own. It fills 
the world with woe. Haughtiness and disdain say, 
“T am better than you.” False, always, for those 
who are better will never say it.. It is a brief state- 
ment, but has caused countless wars. The Russian 
said it to the Jap, the slaveholder to the slave. 

All earth’s moral monsters are products of per- 
verted, selfish love. The thief, the saloon-keeper, the 
monopolist, the millionaire, are different names for 
persons who want what rightly belongs to their neigh- 
bor for self saison: and are willing to'use unfair 
means to get it. 

There is a worse blemish than. a sightless eye; a 
sadder disfigurement than a crooked back. It is un- 
balanced love, perverted into a consuming admiration 
that is centered in self, presumptuous arrogance, 


was laid the foundation of a Christian home. 


scornful disdain, nurtured by the social poison of caste; | 
whatever fosters it is malevolent and deadly. ~ I 
cultivate the cancerous growth is suicide, followed by 
eternal, deathless pauperism. The physical defect 
may debar from pleasure and from some society. The | 
moral deformity disqualifies the wretch for citizen= 
ship in the Kingdom of Peace, excludes him at 
Heaven’s gate, ostracises throughout eternity. bet 
ter be brainless than heartless. Selfishness is a 
leprosy that blights all beauty, destroys all usefulness, 
slaughters limitless possibilities, cuts off all 7? 

%: 


heritanee. 

‘But who is not selfish? We were created se 
lovers. Otherwise we would be abnormal and useless. _ 
Then why complain? Only that Christ may sugsesey } 
the remedy. 

Just balance selfishness by adding a regard for 
others equal to the love of self, and the destroying 
leprosy is healed. Pride changes to sympathy, greed 
is transformed to philanthropy, and kindness: sup 
plants cruelty. Neither the saloon-keeper nor the 
thief will wrong one that he loves as himself. But 
let the ieiohiiage and spirit of Christ co-operate thus 
with our endeavor, and earth’s foulest fiend econ } 
benevolent, and sighing and’sorrow will flee away. 


rae 


OBADIAH CHACE. 


BY HENRY C. AYDELOT. 


Obadiah Chace, who died Fifth month 19, 1907, 
at the residence of his son, Charles A. Chace, South 
Swansea, Mass., at the age of eighty-nine years, had | 
faithfully filled the position of minister in the | 
Friends’ church for fifty-five years. He was a native 
of Warren, R. I., and his parents were Anthony and 
Isabel (Buffinton) Chace, the latter of whom died 
at the age of ninety-three years. He was the last | 
survivor of a family of six children and the eighth 
son, in direct descent from William Chace, who set- 
tled at Yarmouth, Mass., in 1637. 

He was in an eminent degree the embodiment of 
the three excellences which Paul commended to the 
church at Rome: “Not slothful in business, fervent 
in spirit, serving the Lord.” Trace the thread o 
this long life back to its earliest activities, and the 
harmony of this triple chord will appear in all its 
enterprises. When we say that he was recorded a 
minister at the age of thirty-four: years, it implies | 
that, in childhood, boyhood and early manhood he so 
loved the truth, and so declared it in his walk and 
speech, when the full tide of life had come the 
church was able to set him apart as worthy to stand 
as a minister of Jesus Christ. These graces were 
apparent as a boy in the district school, in the- 
“Friends’ school,” in Providence, and later in the 
school-room, Were he himself was a teacher. When, 
in 1845, his marriage to Esther Freeborn was 
solemnized, there was not only the beginning of a 
blessed union of more than sixty years, but there 
Under 
its roof were rest and comfort for the weary mes 
sengers of Christ. From its fireside went out over 
the entire community a silent moral force and 
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sympathy that are still potent in the hearts of living 
men. - 

His confidence in the New England farm was not 
in his mind as an experiment. He settled upon it 
with a view to a positive source of income; but that 
was not all. He could be industrious, and ‘fervent 


in spirit,” but to Obadiah Chace that would not 
mean success unless he was also ‘serving the Lord.” 


OBADIAH CHACE. 


The deep, rich soil of the new West at that time lay 
temptingly before him as before other men. It 
‘appealed to other men successfully, but from him 
there came no response. His life work lay before 
him and his field of operation was all about him. 
He had sound commercial ideas; he also had a refined 
ethical taste. He was in touch with large 
and growing centers of population, and for 
these markets there must be supphes. His 
New England soil had richness and 
warmth, and stones as well. But there was 
the man with the well-developed traits of 
an industrious life together with the 
fervent spirit, and the inspiration of a 
vision ever before him—the old church of 
from his home. There was alight that 
his fathers, which was situated seven miles 
must not be allowed to go out. That was 
the reason that drills, blasting powder, 
_pick-axes, shovels, oxen, carts, sledge-ham- 
‘mers, and heavy chains awakened the 
echoes over that old New England farm. 
’ The man whose feet trod its soil was from 
his youth dedicated to God. Whether or 
not he ever formally vowed to make a 
‘practical test of the divine order of, 
“first,” the Kingdom of God,” and second, 
things material, we do not say. Certain 


it is that the qualities of this noble life, and 
the results of work well done, prove it. Plenti- 
ful harvests at home made helpful service 
possible in the wider field of the chureh. For 
Obadiah and Esther Chace, life’s battle for God and 
truth was now begun. With characteristic whole- 
heartedness she gave to her husband her confidence, 
sympathy and clear judgment in every labor of love, 
until she was called to her heavenly home in the year 
1905. In the two journeys he made through the 
West in bearing the Gospel to the churches, she was 
by his side, as well as in similar tours among those 
in his own yearly meeting. In his service as a mem- 
ber of the Rhode Island Legislature, he stood for the 
public welfare upon the same basis as in church gov- 
ernment; as he would say, in the language of Wil- 
lam Penn, “The word of God without me and the 
grace of God within me, are the foundation and 
declaration of my faith.” The order of his service 
was to declare salvation through faith in Jesus 
Christ on the Sabbath day, and faithfully teach it 
by his life to the busy world the remaining six days 
of the week. Always youthful in spirit, he success- 
fully appealed to the hearts of the young. He had 
wise counsel for the discouraged, comfort for the 
lonely, consolation for those who mourned. In his 
own trials, though cast down, he was not destroyed. 
No murmuring undertone of discouragement escaped 
him. He lived down the world’s cold criticism of 
revealed truth with its claims for the supernatural, 
by living above them. He could say, “I know Whom 
I have believed.” 

This is the type of men the church and the world 
need, and there are such. God has not left us without 
witnesses to His Gospel and the glory yet to be re- 
vealed. To-day, young men are looking heavenward. 
They are putting on the whole armor of God and 
entering the service. As the years roll on some will 


be discharged from the strife in the bloom of early 


manhood, some in middle life,.and still others in ad- 
vanced years. 


SWANSEA MEETING HOUSE, SOMERSET, MASS. 
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Some Views on Present Day Copirs. 
ANOTHER VIEW. 


BY VINCENT WOOD. 


In his article on “The Historical Books of the 
Bible,” in Tor American Frienp, of Fifth month 
23d, Elbert Russell takes the ground that these books 
were written primarily to teach religious truth, and 
not to teach history. Taking that to be true, and it 
is evident that we must understand the religion they 
teach, or we cannot understand the books. In other 
words, we must view these writings from the religious 
standpoint, and not from the literary, historical, or 
any other; taking the worship and service of God as 
the basis of our calculations. I wish to call attention 
to some of his ‘historical inaccuracies,” as seen from 
that standpoint. 

1. He says that “in I Chron. 1: 3-5 it was ex- 
plained that Solomon went to Gibeon because it was 
the one legitimate place of sacrifice, the tabernacle 
and brazen altar of Moses being there.” 

If the tabernacle and altar being there did not 
constitute this, the one legitimate place of sacrifice, 
then there is no discrepancy between this statement 
and the one in I Kings 3: 2-4. Therefore, the ques- 
tion will have to be settled from the religious stand- 
point. What religious truth was God teaching 
Israel at this time ? 

The essential element of the tabernacle was God 
(Ex. 40: 34-88). At first He manifested Himself 
in-a cloud above it, in the sight of all the people, and 
led them in that way through all their wilderness 
journeys. 

But the River Jordan was a division point in 
their journey. The cloud and tabernacle leading 
ceased at that point, and the ark, carried by the 
priests, took their place. The tabernacle was not 
even set up till after the land was subdued (Josh. 
18:1), and then not by the command of God. They 
set it up and used it of their own accord (19:51). 
When the Lord spake (20:1), it was to give them a 
series of object lessons showing that motwe was an 
important principle in all their actions. 

With Samuel, the first prophet (Acts 3:24), 
began another era of religious truth. God’s leading 
was (1) through Moses and the tabernacle, (2) the 
priests and the ark. When the priesthood became 
corrupt he (3) “spake by the prophets.” They were 
now taught in various ways that an obedient spirit 
was the main thing.. When they forsook the Lord 
and trusted in the ark it did not save them (I Sam. 
iv). The ark was shown to be a curse to the sinner 
and a blessing to.the righteous. When Israel re- 
pented and trusted in the Lord without the ark, He 
gave them victory (I Sam. vii). When David went 
after the ark, not exactly in a right spirit, he did not 
succeed (II Sam. 6:8, 9); but when he went ‘‘with 
gladness” and in submission to God (verses 12, 13), 
he had no trouble. These historical facts were teach- 
ing more loudly than words what Samuel had told 
Saul, that “obedience is better than sacrifice.” 

One more illustration of this point is found in 


I Chron, 21: 18-30. David was commanded through 
the prophet to set up an altar at a certain place. He 
obeyed and offered sacrifices thereon. Then we are 
told that the tabernacle and altar of Moses were at 


Gibeon, “but that David could not go before it to . | 


inquire of God: for he was afraid because of the 
sword of the angel of the Lord.” In other words, he 
would have gone there, as Solomon did, but was com- 


manded to do otherwise, and that command was en- | 


forced by an angel with a sword. Gibeon was cer- 
tainly no “legitimate place of sacrifice” for him at 
that time. He had numbered the people at the sug- 
gestion of Satan; he was now being taught obedience 
to God. He had before offered sacrifices before the 
ark and been accepted. Solomon had offered sacri- 
fices before the tabernacle and been accepted. Were 
all three of these places “the one legitimate place of 
sacrifice ?”’ There was no such “one” place. They 
were accepted, not because of the place, but because 
they sought the Lord in a right spirit. In the spirit 
of obedience to God was ‘‘the one legitimate place of 
sacrifice.” 

Moreover, the tabernacle never was a legitimate 
place of sacrifice without the ark was in its place. I 
appeal to nothing but common sense for that. 
writer of II Chron. 1: 2-5 takes pains to say that the 
ark was not with the tabernacle, but in Jerusalem. 

2. Manasseh sinned and caused the people to sin. 
Personally, he repented and was restored. But the 
nation was punished “for the sins of Manasseh,” 
even after Manasseh had repented, and after Josiah’s 
good reign. Here is where the discrepancy comes in. 
This is another religious question. 

If the nation was punished for Manasseh’s per- 
sonal sins, it would hardly be just whether he had 
repented or not; and less so after he had repented. 
But were they? The statement that they were pun- 
ished “for the sins of Manasseh” (IT Kings 24: 3) 
is immediately followed by these words: “According 
to all that he did.” I am no Hebrew scholar, but the 
English “according to ” does not mean the identical 
things, but things of the same kind. It would seem 
to me that the writer added that clause on purpose 
to qualify the other. Chapter 23:37 says Jehoiakim 
did evil “according to all that his father had done.” 
We had no difficulty in making that mean sins of the 
same nature or kind as those of his father. During 
Josiah’s reign of thirty-one years the punishment 
was deferred; but now a wicked king was reigning, 
and the people had no doubt fallen back into their old 
sins of Manasseh’s day. 

If these things be true, there is no discrepancy. 

3. “In IT Kings (8:25), Ahaziah is said to have 
become king in the twelfth year of Joram, king of 


Saal 


The *} 


| 


Israel. In 9:29, he is said to have begun to reign | 


in the eleventh year of Joram.” 

The first statement gives the more exact time, for 
it gives his age and the length of time he reigned. 
Tt is when his formal reign began. The second tells 
when he began to reign, in fact, a year before his” 
father died, but while he was too sick to act—as ex- 
plained in the margin. It was very unusual to tell 
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| nan says he is in his seventy-fifth year. 
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hen a king began to reign, after his death. I would 
jooner think it was put in to avoid some apparent 


| contradiction, which the people of that day might 
| nore readily see than we. 
{| 4 “In II Kings 18:1, Hezekiah’s first year is 


) riven as the third of Hoshea. In the ninth verse of 
| she same chapter Hezekiah’s fourth year is given as 
Hoshea’s seventh.” I fail to see even an apparent 
Diradiction ; in this. It is a simple case of common 
| anguage and arithmetic. In common language a 
We under- 


} itand that he is past seventy-four, but not yet seventy- 


ive. We have nearly a year to guess on, for he does 
rot profess to give his exact age. 


Suppose Hoshea’s 


/ eign to begin First month 1, 1900 (using modern 


| | hird year begins. 
fi hird year. 


|) hird year. 


{ 
| 
i 


| 
| 
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7 
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| | mother purpose. 
}| question of inspiration. 
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lates as more easily understood ). 


1) vere “holy men of God. 3 


On First month 
| |, 1902, he will have reigned two full years, and his 
Any time during 1902 is in his 
“Suppose Hezekiah to begin Seventh 
nonth 1, 1902. That is in the middle of Hoshea’s 
On Seventh month 1, 1905, he will have 


{| eigned three full years, and his fourth year begins, 


asting till Seventh month 1, 1906. On First month 
| , 1906, Hoshea will have reigned six full years, and 
is seventh year begins. Then we have from First 
nonth 1, 1906, toSeventh month 1, 1906, inside of 
‘phich will be both Hezekiah’s fourth year and 
Toshea’ s seventh. 

’ Discrepancies in the Bible are not at all necessary 
0 prove that history was not the primary object of 
| he writers. But they are used in this article for 
They are made to bear upon the 
One thing that is “pretty 
svident” to the writer is this: ‘That it is the religious 


| ruth that these books teach, not the facts they 
| arrate, that was given them by inspiration of God.” 


Chen “facts” are of minor importance! In a class 
# writers who make “facts” the very foundation of 
siblical criticism, of the theory of inspiration, inter- 
wretation and everything else, this seems a little 
trange. Even this conclusion of his rests upon 
vhat are supposed to be facts. Facts and religious 
ruth cannot be separated. Inspiration is not so 
nechanical as to be cut up in separate pieces. It is 
jearer the truth to say that the men were inspired, 
1ot the things. When the spirit of prophecy came 


‘pon a man he was “turned into another man” 


1 Sam. 10:6-10). This agrees with the general 
mrinciple as stated in II Pet. 1:21. The prophets 
The spirit of Christ was 


nm them (I Pet. 1:11). Paul says, “I also labor, 


) triving according to His working, which worketh in 


| ne mightily (Col. 1:29). 


Here is a union of the 
tuman with the divine. The fact that the man 
vorks and studies and gets his information from all 


| Wailable sources, is perfectly consistent with this 


sind of inspiration. But it is all done in humble 
lependence upon God and as “moved by the Holy 
host, ” or “according to His working.” This also 
rings God into all the events of life, as Madame 
| Hyon so clearly saw. Historical facts are im- 
»ortant, because God is in them. 


Thus, the primary principle of inspiration is the 
divine Spirit moving upon and working through the 
human spirit. Then the primary principle of inter- 
pretation is to get at the spirit or intended meaning 
of the writers. They no doubt stated facts as they 
saw them, with such a degree of illumination as 
God saw fit to give, this depending somewhat upon 
their importance. There is nothing contradictory 
in one man seeing two men healed where another 
noticed only one. There is nothing contradictory in 
one man telling what the centurion said and another 
stating further that he said it through his repre- 
sentatives. Matthew’s account is about two-thirds as 
long as Luke’s. If he had gone into detail as much 
or more than Luke, his omission might be worth 
mentioning. 

In the case of the blind beggars, Matthew writes 
as though he were an eye witness. Luke probably got 
his information from some other person. There was 
a great multitude. No two would see all the details 
exactly alike. Luke found that it was just outside 
of the city. That may be all he learned on that 
point. He states that point with reserve—‘as He 
was come nigh unto Jericho.” He does not say with 
positiveness that it was when He was entering the 
eity. All of this seems to me consistent with the 
Bible doctrine of inspiration, as I have gathered 
from its own words, and also with a fair, loving and 
reverential interpretation of what are called “The 
Holy Scriptures” (Rom. 1:2). 


Tecumseh, Mich. 


Missionary Department. 


[Communications for this department shouldbe addressed to 
The Editor, 1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. ] 


QUARTERLY REPORT FOR KAIMOSI. 


BY E. BLACKBURN, M.D. 


Many times since the first of the year Kaimosi has 
been thronged with porters transporting loads of 
building materials for the Government station in 
Nandi. The loads were brought to this point by 
Kisumu porters, and left here, to be taken the re- 
mainder of the distance by Wanandi. 

Tribes—At times our premises seemed to swarm 
with natives of various tribes. At one time we 
counted as many as five different languages spoken 
by the porters, not including Indian and English. 
Several times some or all of the porters have met 
with us in service, and we hope they may have taken 
away with them, not only materials for earthly build- 
ings, but a Heute for eternal mansions as well. 

Ev angelistic Department—On First month 21st, 
our new native teacher from Pemba, arrived, Bartholo- 
mayo Matolas. He is a brother of Cherubini 
Matolas, and has proven himself fully qualified to 
take charge of the school and assist in services and 
evangelistic work generally. Nor is he afraid of 
ore for during the past month he has been con- 
structing a cook- house for himself and wife, and sev- 
eral weeks ago he made a table and two chairs, which 
do him credit. 
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During the prolonged dry season, which is only | 


just ended, while the natives could not work their 
gardens, the attendance at daily service was somewhat 
increased. On several occasions from 50 to 200 
Wanandi have met with us in service. Recently some 
itinerating has been done among nearby people. 

Educational—The new school for workmen has hada 
new feature added,.that of singing lessons, conducted 
three times a week by B. Matolas. Already we have 
noted some improvement in the volume and quality 
of their voices, but there is plenty of room for ad- 
vancement along this line. The Kavirondo have 
musical qualities, but, according to civilized ideas on 
the subject, the native’s voice sadly needs cultivation. 

The morning-school for children continues with 
good interest, though we hope for a larger attendance. 

Medical—Several days during First month were 
spent in caring for an unfortunate fellow missionary, 
who became ill with fever. During the past few 
months there has been an epidemic of measles among 
natives. We have heard of no deaths from this cause 
in this neighborhood. Besides the daily dispensary 
work, some medical itinerating has been done. This 
work seems to have an effect on the people very 
quickly, in winning their confidence. 

One case of plague was reported on the steamship 
“Sybil,” on Lake Victoria, some weeks ago, but no 
new cases have developed thus far. Sleeping sickness 
continues its ravages among the natives near the lake. 
Several islands near the mouth of Kavirondo Bay 
have been almost wholly depopulated. 

Industrial—About 35,000 bricks have been made 
and burned, and 8,000 or 10,000 more are ready for 
burning. Two thousand, two hundred bricks were 
sold and delivered to the Government for use in build- 
ing the new station at Nandi, for which Rs. 50.9.0 
($16.18) was received. 

A part of the road from the station to the river 
has been plowed and harrowed ready for ditching. 
The first course of bricks is laid on part of the 
foundations for the permanent dwelling house. We 
have not been able to secure Baganda bricklayers. 

The road from Kaimosi to Kisumu has been 
worked by the natives under the supervision of Gov- 
ernment officials, and except for the lack of one or 
two bridges there would be no difficulty in using carts 
for transportation. These streams can be forded, 
except after heavy rains. Also a path from Kaimosi 
to the new Government station, in Nandi, has been 
cut by the Wanandi. 

Fires—During the dry season, some loss was sus- 
tained due to forest fires. Many small trees of from 
one to two years’ growth were destroyed. Several 
workmen were kept in the forest to fight fires, and in 
this way further damage was prevented. 
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‘ She dwelt largely upon the transforming power of the qh 


Things of Interest Among Ourselves. 


New England Friends appointed two of their members as. 
trustees of the Anti-Saloon League of Massachusetts. 


J. Elwood Paige was again clerk of New England Yearly | 
Meeting, and he showed his well-known gift for clerkship. 


Friends of Mt. Ayr, Kan., have been helping a Holiness 
Camp-meeting, which was conducted by Viola Smith and 
Blanch Ford, ministers from Oskaloosa, la. 


Mrs. L. M. N. Stevens, president of the W. C. T.-U. of 
America, attended some of the sessions of New England) 
Yearly Meeting and addressed one session. : 


Levi Pennington, pastor at South Wabash, lectured at South 
Union, Ind., Sixth-day evening, the 2Ist ult., and also preached’ 
the following First-day evening at the same place. Both 
services were good and well received. 


Dunnings Creek Quarterly Meeting was held the 16th 
and 17th ult at Curwensville, Pa. Rebecca E. and Charles Y. 
Thomas, Deer Creek, Md., were present. The question of. 
securing better representation in our four months’ meetings! 
was probably the subject that caused most discussion. ‘| 


Ida Chamness, Iowa; Henry T. Outland, North Carolina, 
with other Friends, members of the “smaller bodies” of 
Friends, held an appointed meeting in Friends’ meeting-house, },; 
New Bedford, Mass., on the evening of the 13th inst. They) )}\ 
had attended the yearly meeting of the “smaller body” of 
Friends for New England, at Westerly, R. I., a few days) 
previously. 


London Meeting for Sufferings, which met soon after the 
Yearly Meeting, appointed a committee to nominate delegates 
to the Five Years’ Meeting. The appointments, therefore, 
will not be made until the next Meeting for Sufferings, in the 
Seventh month. There was a difference of opinion as to the 
number of delegates, one Friend suggesting five and another 4" 
two. 


New England Yearly Meeting was the third yearly meeting}, 
to pass on the proposed plan for Missionary Union. It was) 
decided that, inasmuch as that yearly meeting had its work’ 
splendidly organized already and was about to undertake the) 
erection of an extensive building for a Boys’ Training School, | 
it preferred to continue on its present basis under its own com-) 
mittee. | 


William C. Allen and his wife, Philadelphia, visited @ 
Limerick, Ireland, on Fifth month 3oth. By invitation of 
William J. Woodhouse, Friends met them in a social gathering 
at his house. During the evening William Allen gave an 
impressive address on the privileges and responsibilities of 
membership in our Society, earnestly encouraging Friends to } 
continue steadfast in our faith and principles, which we must)" 
pass on to those who come after us. He felt assured that 
Friends have as important a place to fill now as at any time. J 


There is an interesting incident connected with the life of }* 
Obediah Chace, a memorial sketch of whom appears in our | i 
columns this week. When Eli Jones laid before New England | 
Yearly Meeting the concern which he and his wife, Sibyl] 
Jones, had for the founding of a Mission in Palestine, the 
matter was referred to a committee, and, after much discus- 
sion, a proposal was made that some one should go through} 
the yearly meeting to see how much could be raised for this 
novel undertaking. Obediah Chace suggested that a subscrip- 
tion be taken then and there in the committee, and he him= 
self made the first subscription. “a 


Farmington Quarterly Meeting met at Elba, N. Y., the 
18th to 20th ult. The vocal ministry was favored with power. } 
On Third-day evening the Christian Endeavor Union met, the 
exercises being led by Anna S. Leggett. Following this meet- 9), 
ing was a temperance program. Addresses were made by 4} 
Albert Hall, J. Ralph Briggs and others. At the business ses- | 
sion, the time was occupied largely by reports from the yearly 
meeting. On Fourth-day évening a Bible-school Conference 
was held, conducted by J. Irving Dillingham, at which George 
Hull made the address. No visiting ministers attended the 
quarterly meeting, but all thought it a very helpful occasion. ~ th 


By 

L. Ella Hartley, Fountain City, Ind., delivered a missionary 
address before a public meeting, given by the Missionary }h 
Social Union, a federation of all the missionary societies of fj ; 
the various churches of Knightstown, Ind., on the 18th ult. fi, 
ey 
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Gospel, illustrating points by incidents and experiences in 
‘her travels in foreign countries, as well as among the Indians, 
' with whom she had labored for ten years. One of the im- 
| pressive points made was the necessity of missionary work to 
) the life of the church, that circulation is the law of life in the 
spiritual as well as the natural world, that to hoard is to lose, 
7} but to scatter, as the sower does his seed, means to gather a 

| multiplied harvest. The blessings which come to us in this 


li} life must be passed on to others. 
au 

On Fifth month 25, 1907, John and Margaret Hall celebrated 
jj the sixty-fifth anniversary of their marriage. For sixty-five 
a years they have lived happily together, have reared a large 


) family, and have walked honorably before men. ‘They have 
) also been useful and valued members of the church, she being 
‘) a birthright member and he joining at the age of seventeen. 
They still have a deep interest’in the work and welfare of 


i Briends. He is now eighty-five years of age and she eighty- 
_one. They are well preserved in body and bright and hopeful 
uy in spirit. They are tenderly interested in each other and are 


) truly two souls made one flesh. They live near. Beech Grove 
Meeting, Paoli, Ind., and one seldom visits a’ home in which 

| there is more light, cheer, and good-will, or where the time 
passes more pleasantly. Truly, “The hoary head is a crown of 
glory, if it be found in the way of righteousness.” 


Prof. Allen D. Hole, Earlham College, has just received 
8) notice of his appointment as a member of the United States 
) Geological Survey, and has been assigned the work of the 
) survey of the Silverton, Colorado, region. He leaves Seventh 
i} month tst~and will remain all summer. The Silverton region 
is adjacent to the Telluride region, of which Prof. Hole has 
already made the survey for the Government, his report having 
‘been published recently. The San Juan Mountains, among 
ithe highest Mountains of the Rockies, some of them being 
11,500 feet above the sea level, are located in this region. 
From this center many glaciers radiated in pre-historic times. 
‘Prof. Hole will be accompanied by Harold Chapman, Bloom- 
‘ingdale, and John Hancock, Fairmount. They are registered 
jas students in the Earlham Summer-School, and will make 
i] three credits in Geology with Prof. Hole in Colorado during 
i} the summer. 
Earlham College has recently been “accredited” by the State 
i} Board of Education, Indiana, as an institution qualified to 
‘prepare teachers for the public schools of the State, in accord- 
i } ance with recent legislation. This makes the college a part of 
‘| the State organization for training teachers. The Earlham 
‘summer term has a largely-increased enrollment over previous 
‘years. 


iy The Newberg Graphic devoted the front page of its issue of 
Sixth month 20th, to the Fifteenth Annual Commencement of 
} Pacific College. From this account we learn that the towns- 
‘!} people take great interest in the affairs of the College, large 
|crowds being present at all the exercises. The Literary 
i) Societies were the first to present a public program, which 
®)) securred Seventh-day evening, the 15th ult. Then followed 
|} the baccalaureate services, on First-day, and the Christian 
Associations, First-day evening. Outside speakers were se- 
cured for all these occasions. On Second-day afternoon a 
‘musical recital was given, at which certificates from the Senior 
Ulass in piano were given to Sarah Knight, Elsie Mackie and 
Bessie Vickery, and a certificate from the Senior in voice to 
‘Katharine Roming. At 8 o'clock, Second-day evening, Ulass- 
| Day Exercises began, which were highly entertaining. Crowds 
}5egan to gather at 7.15, and when the doors were opened, at 
7.30, enough were present to fill the auditorium. On Third-day 
‘evening the Alumni had a public meeting, and on Fourth-day 
1) norning the commencement exércises occurred. The Degree 
if 9f Bachelor of Science was conferred upon Ralph Rees, Clar- 
ya) ence Brown, Paul Maris, Ruth Wiley, Huber Haworth, Walter 
¥ | Spaulding, Perry Macy and Cecil Hoskins, and the Degree of 

Bachelor of Arts upon Clement Niswonger and Nellie Paulsen. 
The Alumni provided dinner, and held a reunion in the after- 


Se 


af 


ih 


1} Copeland and William J. Sayres were present. 
¥\Pousiness was transacted. Reports from the Academy at this 
ylace occupied the greater part of the business session. Two 
ew departments, Agriculture and Household Economics, will 
Hoe introduced this year, with competent teachers in charge. 

Leon L,. Tyler remains at the head of the institution. Through 

Nhe regular courses in Bible study and the students’ weekly 


= 


prayer-meeting, opportunity is offered for spiritual education, 
and many of the students evince a deep interest in Christian 
Endeavor and church work. 

Commencement week was the best in the history of the 
school. The pastor, Daisy Barr, preached the baccalaureate 
sermon to a crowded house. : 

Elijah P. Brown, “the Ram’s Horn Man,” delivered the 
class address. The Academy “Home-coming,’ on Fifth-day, 
to which all former teachers, students and friends of the 
Academy were invited, and also the Alumni banquet in the 
evening, were unique and very enjoyable occasions. Both 
were held on the Academy grounds. The “Home-coming” 
was an all-day affair, with picnic dinner, and program in the 
afternoon, and was such a satisfactory innovation that it was 
decided to have one each year. Two hundred and fifty plates 
were served at the Alumni banquet. The Academy feels 
justly proud of having carried off the honors, both in oratory 
and declamation, in the recent Interacademic contest, which 
occurred at this place. In the nine successive years in which 
these contests have been held, Fairmount Academy has not 
failed to gain either the first or the second prize, and twice 
both have been awarded to her. The Endowment Fund is on 
the increase, the debt is almost liquidated, and her prospects 
are brighter than at any previous time during her history. 

The public meetings in charge, of the Friends’ Historical 
Committee, Fairmount, Ind., are increasing in interest and 
attendance, one of these being held the first G-cond-day even- 
ing of each month at some home. 

Besides the leading paper of the evening on some part of 
church history, the older members of the church are being 
asked to give reminiscences of their early life—“Reminis- 
cences of Early’ Friends,’ by Lewis Hockett; “Northern 
Quarterly Meeting, as I Remember It,’ by Louisa Rush; “The 
Light of God on the Western Plains,” by Nixon Rush, telling 
of his remarkable conversion on the Pike’s Peak trail; “The 
Light of God in the Rebel Camp,” by William Bell, telling 
of his conversion after being drafted into the rebel army, his 
refusal to fight and suffering therefor, and his subsequent 
desertion to the Union lines—have already been given and 
have been an inspiration to the younger members of the 
Society. Mary Winslow, a dear, old Friend, now in her 
eighty-ninth year, will appear on the program for Seventh 
month tst. When asked to talk at this meeting, she remarked 
that she had wondered why God was letting her live so long, 
but now she saw there was another chance for her to do some 
good for Him, and she was glad of the opportunity. Light 
refreshments at each meeting add to the pleasure of the 
occasions. 


BORN. 


Brenepicr.—At Rome, N. Y.,, Fifth month 4, 1907, to Lewis 
N. and Emma Weaver Benedict, a son, Charles Edward. 


Casu.—Born to Herbert T. and Sarah B. Cash, Newberg, 
Ore., Fifth month 28, 1907, a son, Seymour Lucas. 


MARRIED. 


Mavity-Maris.—At the home of the bride’s parents, Aaron 
and Mary Maris, Paoli, Ind., Myrtle E. Maris and Norman B. 
Mavity were united in marriage, Sixth month 20, 1907. 


DIED. 


CLarK.—At the residence of her sister, Eliza C. Armstrong, 
Plainfield, Ind., May 24, 1907, Harriet Clark, daughter of 
Alexander and Anna Clark. A life of suffering ended, and the 
inheritance in glory entered upon. 


Cortins.—At Lynn, Mass., Fifth month 26, 1907, Lucy Ellen 
Collins, daughter of Enoch and Lucretia (Johnson) Collins, 
in her eightieth year. The deceased was a faithful and well- 
known member of New England Yearly Meeting. 


Sanzorn.—At her residence, in Granby, Province of Quebec, 
Sixth month 21, 1907, Emily Sanborn, aged sixty-nine years. 


| lhe deceased was the wife of Rollin W. Sanborn; daughter 


of Levi and Anna B. Knowles, formerly of East Farnham, 
Province of Quebec, and sister of Mary S. Knowles, N. Y. 


Trimpte.—Near Paoli, Ind., Sixth month 1, 1907, Joseph 
Trimble, a member of Beech Grove Meeting, aged fifty-six 
years. He was a quietand useful member, especially interested 


| and helpful in the business of the church. 
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Che International Lesson. 


THIRD QUARTER. 
SEVENTH MONTH 14, 1907. 


THE TEN COMMANDMENTS: 
DUTIES TOWARD GOD. 


GOLDEN TExtT.—Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thine heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy might. Deut. 6: 5. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


LESSON II. 


ort ae Duties téOward God. WHxod. 
20j3 Lea: 

Third-day. Exhortation. Deut. 6: 1-15. 
foe “For our good.” Deut. 6: 
6-25. 

Wifth-day. The commandments written. 
Deut. 27: 1-10. 

Sixth-day. Warning against disobedience. 


Josh. 23: 1-11. 

Seventh-day. The perfect law. Ps. 19. 

Virst-day. Great commandment. Mark 
12: 28-34. 

Time.—Fifty days after leaving Egypt. 
Ex. 19:1, 15. Sometime in the month 
of May. Year, uncertain; authorities 
vary from B. C. 1491 to 1200, probably 
about 1300. 

Place—In the southern part of 
Arabia, on the Sinaitic Peninsula, at 
the base of Mt. Sinai. ‘The celebrated 
convent or monastery of St. Catharine 
is situated near the supposed site. Here 
Tischendorf, in 1844, discovered the 
Sinaitic MS. of the Bible. 

The “Ten Commandments” are per- 
haps the most familiar words of the Old 
Testament—possibly that is one reason 
why in the minds of some they have 
been invested with a halo which does 
not of right belong to them. ‘The 
words of Dr. R. W. Dale express, as 
well as any, their right place in the 
modern world of religious thought: we 
should “remember that these Command- 
ments represent the claims of God, not 
on ourselves, but on a comparatively 
barbarous people; a people whose 
morality had been corrupted by habitual 
contact, for several generations, with the 
vices of a great heathen State, and 
whose religious thought had been de- 
graded by its superstitions and idolatry ; 
that to us to whom God has made far 
nobler revelations and manifested an 
infinitely greater love, He has given 
precepts requiring a far loftier perfec- 
tion. If we fail to keep these ancient 
laws—laws so elementary, laws adapted 
to the human race in almost its lowest 
and weakest condition—how grievously 
must we fail to keep those higher laws 
which are the rule of our higher life, 
and by which we must at last be 
judged.” 

The Commandments are repeated, 
with some differences—notably in the 
fourth and fifth, and to some extent in 
the tenth Commandment—in Deuter- 
onomy (5:6-21). In Exodus 34: 10-25, 
there are also “Ten Words,” which 
cover somewhat the same ground, but 
their relation to the Decalogue in 
Exodus 20 and Deut. 5 is a question 
which cannot be entered into here. 

The “Ten Words” fall naturally into 
two.°roups, one of four, and one of six, 
and these have been distinguished by 
the titles, “Duties Toward God” (1-4), 
“Duties Toward Man” (5-10). The 
present lesson considers the first group. 

The circumstances under which the 
Commandments were given forth is most 
graphically related in chapter Io. 

I, 2. “God spoke.” It was a Divine 
utterance. “Thou shalt have no other 


Gods before Me,” or “besides Me.” 
Note that this does not say anything 
about other Gods—it was addressed to 
the Israelite—for him Jehovah was the 
only God, for him all others were false. 
The Israelite was not yet ready for the 
fuller truth that Jehovah is the only true 
God for all mankind. 

4-6. The Second Comandment. This 
forbids the making of any “graven” 
images. It is the forbidding of idol 
worship. ‘This was to the Israelite, both 
at this time and afterward, a great 
temptation, and the command, even 
down to the captivity of Judah, was 
continually violated, especially outside 
of Jerusalem. Literally, the command 
has little place now, as there is to most 
civilized nations no temptation to idol 
worship. The transferred view—that of 
making self, riches, etc., idols—would 
not have been understood in the Mosaic 
age; but there is no doubt that the prin- 
ciple underlying this command is of the 
utmost value. Nothing should take the 
place of God; nothing which tends to 
draw away the soul from God should be 
allowed in worship or in life. It is a 
fact that constant use of external means 
does tend to lead the man more and to 
value and to regard the tangible repre- 
sentation, rather than what is repre- 
sented. The latter part of the fifth 
verse is more in accord with Old Testa- 
ment than. with Gospel teaching. 

7. The Third Commandment. Ex- 
actly what was meant for the Israelite 
is not very clear. To the Israelite the 
name of a person meant far more than 
it does to us: as is shown in the change 
from Abram to Isaac, Jacob to Israel, 
in the naming of Isaac, Benjamin, etc., 
etc. So in this command it meant far 
more than flippant, or idle or profane 
use of the name of Jehovah, or false 
swearing. Possibly, among other things, 
it meant to forbid the use of the name 
of Jehovah for a vain end, such as 
sorcery, or anything wicked. Here 
again the modern application is derived 
from the underlying principle, rather 
than from the wording. 

8-10. The Fourth Commandment. 
“Remember.” Whether this word refers 
to the past, or to the future, or to both, 
cannot be positively determined. On 
the whole, the emphasis seems more 
likely to-be laid on the future; as we 
say, “Remember what I tell you when 
you go to town!” The origin of the 
Sabbath has been a question among 
scholars. Here it is at least implied 
that the Sabbath was to be observed 
because of the rest after the six days of 
creation. In the version, as given in 
Deuteronomy (5:12-15), the reasons 
given are very different. There the 
Sabbath is to be observed for the sake 
of giving the servants in the household 
a time of rest, and the Hebrews are told 
that they should remember their own 
bondage in Egypt, and that the Lord 
brought them out. “Holv.” Hallowed 
to the Lord. “Thou shalt not do any 
work.” Exactly what was meant here 
cannot be determined. It is likely that 
cessation from ordinary toil or business 
is intended, not needful work. The ob- 
servance of thé seventh day grew more 
and more superstitious until in our 
Lord’s time on earth there was scarcely 
an outward regulation which He so 
frequently broke or ignored. He laid 
down the great rule, “The Sabbath was 
made for man, not man for the Sab- 


, 


bath.” Like all His teachings, this state- 
ment must be applied in the spirit and 
not in the letter. Is the Fourth Com- 


mandment binding on  Christians?§ 4" 
It can be answered, unhesitatingly,} — 
No. The Jewish Sabbath has not been} 7 
transferred to the first day of the week, P 
There is absolutely nothing in the New! 
Testament to warrant the claim that it 
has been. Indeed, what little is said 
concerning the Sabbath is against a 
strict Jewish Sabbath. In the Fourth 
Commandment, as in others, the under- ; 
lying principle is applicable to every \: 
age. Rest from toil is advisable, is n \ 
essary for man if he would reach a h i 
physical and spiritual development, and} ;. 
how that principle is to be carried out) | 
must be determined not by trying to} ; 
adapt a precept intended for men of a} 1: 
pre-Christian age, but in accordance} | 
with the teachings of Him Who gives} “ 
a new commandment. ! a | 
One striking characteristic of the} i 
Decalogue is that eight of the tem) 1 
“Words” are prohibitions—“Thou: shalt} iio 
not.” The Gospel is positive. OF the 
eee ; Ty the 
NOTICE. : 
D. Pearson, Oklahoma,—will ta ter 
notice that his ‘letter, written to me} Al 
recently, has been misplaced, and not} m0 
knowing his address cannot ans sh 
same. Please write me again and sig 
shall claim my early attention. D4 eli 
H. R. Pearson {0 
Secretary of the West Branch Monthly| “! 
Meeting Centennial Committee. ; 
Ga rea Sis. 1 diy 
Think truly, and thy thought ft 
Shall the world’s famine feed; the 
Speak truly, and thy word try 
Shall be a fruitful seed; M 
Live truly, and thy life shall be bin 
A great and noble creed. —Bonar.  } }jj 
ey th 
GETTING READY. 4 
FEEDING AHEAD OF HOT WEATHER. ris 
ser 
“Not quite so much meat in spri 
time; use the cereals, as they heat 0 
blood less.” Seasonable advice from me 
old practitioner. yy) hw 
If one uses some care as to food, the} “l 
hot weather will be passed as comfort} te 
ably as any season. In fact, a persom) o 
possessed of a perfectly balanced set Of | py 
nerves can be happy and comfortablé } 1; 
under most any conditions. ae 
The truest food for building up the} g 
nervous system to a perfect condition 18 } tr 
Grape-Nuts. The makers are skilled 1} ¢ 
their art, and knowing that nature fillS | };, 
the brain and nerve centers with a so act 
gray matter, which is used up more ¢ Hox 
less each day and must be replaced (or | Spi 
nervous prostration sets in), and alse | ha 
knowing that this gray matter is made | y) 
by the combination of albumen and |}, 
phosphate .of potash, they select the | ;, 
parts of the field grains that contain th 
needed materials,manufacture them int | th 
a delicious food, ready cooked, pre Th 
digested, and of a fascinating flavor. te 
The use of Grape-Nuts quickly pro We 
that it really does rebuild and strengthe a 
the nervous system in a most certa’ oy 
manner. Sold by all first-class grocers | }, 
and in daily use in hundreds of thou |", 
sands of the best families all over the | a 
world. “There’s a Reason.” Read “The } 4, 


Road to Wellville,” in packages. 
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Christian Endeaunr. 


{Communications for this department should 


be addressed to maaalsy D. Clark, 1429 New York 
Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


Toric For SEVENTH MontH FourTEENTH, 


PRESENT-DAY APPLICATIONS 
OF THE FIRST FOUR 


COMMANDMENTS. 
“ Ex. 20: 1-11. 
READINGS FOR THE PRECEDING WEDK. 
Second-day. Idolatry forbidden. Deut. 
4: 14-19. 
Third-day. An example. Acts 17: 22-29. 
f Fourth-day. Profanity prohibited. Matt. 
5: 33-37. 
Fifth-day. Sabbath rest. Deut. 5: 12-15. 
Sixth-day. Sabbath delight. Isa. 58: 
13-14. 
Seventh-day. Jesus and the Sabbath. 


Matt. 12: 1-13. 


The Commandments come to us with 
the sanction of the most impressive sur- 
roundings that ever attended the revela- 
tion of God’s will to man. They bear 
the stamp of divine authority in both 
the words in which they are written and 
the circumstances of their promulgation. 
Yet they mean to us, in this formal ut- 
terance, only what we make of them. 
All God’s declaration of Himself is 
nothing to the man who has chosen to 
shut Him out of his heart and life. The 
signs and portents of Sinai are without 
effect to the man whose mind is closed 
to all that exceeds his own little con- 


' ceptions of the possible or probable. 


And, after all, these matters ‘of 
method and circumstances, and even of 
divine pronouncement, are not the 
fundamental facts. The principles of 
the Decalogue were the law of life and 
truth and right before the days of 
Moses, and no man can escape their 
binding effect by any carping or quib- 
bling over any question about them or 
their inspiration, or in any other way. 
They fit into the nature of man just as 
surely as breath to lungs, as light to 
vision, as food to body, and are as es- 
sential. 

Sunnose one tries to have some other 


-god than the one true God. He is not 


merely a violator of a written statute, 
but he is making wreck of his own life. 
“They that wait upon the Lord shall 
renew their strength.” ‘Those who wait 
on idols are wasting theirs. The news- 
papers are full of accounts of the self- 
ruin wrought by men and women who 
have worshipped pleasure or passion or 
gold. The asylums and sanitariums are 
treating men and women, not alone of 
dissolute life, but clean, morally, yet 
broken in mind and body by the ex- 
actions of their god of financial or 
social success. And what of the 
spiritual life, when the days and weeks 
have been so full of thinking and plan- 
ning for material things that the soul 
has found no opportunity to assert 
itself ? 

With this forgetfulness of God comes 
the disregard of His special day, yet 
not more His than ours. God does not 
need a Sabbath for His own being, but 
we do for ours. When we plan to get 
a little more time in which to please 
ourselves we in fact rob ourselves, and 
hurt and starve body and soul alike. 


The Sunday excursion, the Sunday ball 


game, the sacred (?) concert, rapidly 
shading off into the Sunday play of any 
sort that draws a crowd—all these are 


| who uses it thus is guiltless, 


indulgences that harm under the guise 
of recreation. 

In the use of God’s name, the profane 
person, so called, is not the only 
offender in taking it in vain. Mumbled 
in law courts, used in cant ‘and triviality, 
made a cloak for the hypocrite, none 
for he 
lowers the standard and fountain head 
of his own life, dishonoring both God 
and himself; and for his own sake, not 
less than for God’s, such transgression 
can not be passed lightly by. 


THE LIGHTNING AGE. 


In other times we took a car 
Drawn by horses, if going far, 
And felt that we were blest; 
Now the conductor takes the fare, 
And sticks a broomstick in the air, 
And lightning does the rest. 


In other days along the street 

A glimmering lantern led our feet 
When on a midnight stroll; 

But now we catch, when night is nigh, 

A piece of lightning from the sky, 
And stick it on a pole. 


| Time was when one must hold his ear 


Close to a whispering voice to hear, 
Like deaf men—nigh and nigher; 


| But now from town to town fa talks, 


And puts his nose into a box, 
And whispers through a wire. 


Science and Industry. 


The cost of inserting a one-inch ad- 
vertisement in ‘“‘The American Friend” 
is only $12.74 for three months, $21.84 
for six months, or $36.40 for a year, 
inserted every week. Correspondence 
with advertisers is solicited. 


THE AMERICAN FRIEND, 
1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FINANCIAL. 
Our Customers 


3 5 Y E A R Have Tested 


lowa Farm Mortgages without a loss 


List issued monthly. Will mail to any address 
Home office established 1871. 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, lowa Falls, IOWA 


(Incorporated Capital $250,000) 


310 Hartford Building, Chicago 
501 John Hancock Building, Boston 


HOME FOR SALE. 


A beautiful home near Earlham College. 
House of 10 rooms with bath and furnace, in all 
respects modern. Lot 460 by 160. Tennis court 
and croquet grounds. Stable and carriage 
house. Well set in fruit and shade trees. On 
street carline. Very desirable for any, one who 
has children they desire to educate at Earlham 
Oollege. Can be bought for less than half its 
cost or value. For particulars enquire of 


JOHN B. DOUGAN, 


RICHMOND, INDIANA. 
CHAIRS Rushed kusweo 


Chair Cane,Rattan, Reeds,Splints, 
Flats, Open Woven Cane, Close 
Woven Cane and Rushes con- 
stantly on &@- at the Old Stand. 
Wecan work genuine orimitation 
rush into chairseats. Established 


1880 GEO. W. BRENN 
1308 N. Marshall St., Philadeiphia 
Keystone Phone, Patk 52-78 D 


At 


tol 


— 
Lae 


When in want of a first-class 


Half-tone or Line Engraving 
GO TO 


COMMERCIAL PHOTO-ENGRAVING CO. 
N. W. Cor. {0th and Arch Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Unusual Strength and Fragrance in 
the 26c. Ackersfrenchbreakfast 


The Provident Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. Gflice, 409 CHESTNUT STREET 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging to the Stockholders 


ASSETS, $75 429,478.34 
5,037,440.73 


Insurance contingent fund, paditonal to reserve, excluding 


capital stock 


. 7,505 ,533.56 


ioeorponed Third faaneh 22, 1865. Ciara: Petpctoal: 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES 
MONEY ON DEPOSIT, returnable on demand, for 
which Interest is allowed. 


And is empowered by law to act as EXECUTOR, 
ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, AS- 
SiIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ete. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS. 


BOXES $5 AND UPWARDS. 


OFFICERS 


ASA S. WING, President 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 

JOS. ASHBROOK, V.-Pres. and Mgr. Ins. Dept, 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 


DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 

J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Asst, Trust Officer 
SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 

0. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY 
T. WISTAR BROWN 
RICHARD WOOD 
OHAS. HARTSHORNE 
ASA 8S. WING 


JAMES V. WATSON 
WM. LONGSTRETH 
THOS. SCATTERGOOD 
ROBERT M. JANNEY 
MARRIOTT ©. MORRIS 


FRANK H. TAYLOR 

JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jr. 
JOHN B. MORGAN 

FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGE 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK 
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SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


LOGAN TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
No. 1431 CHESTNUT STREET 


Receives Money on Deposit 
Executes Trusts 
Manages Real Estate 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of 
‘The American Friend” to this column. It will be 
found useful for almost everyone who wishesto adver- 
tise. The cost is 5c. perline eachinsertion. Noadver- 
tisement is accepted for less than 25c. Cash with order. 


DIRECTORS 


J. Gibson MclIlvain 
David L. Lukens 
Richard S. Dewees 
Joseph KE. Haines 
Charles M. Biddle 
Frank H. Wood 

Hugh Mcllvain 
Walter H, Lippincott 
Charles A. Longstreth 


OFFICERS 
Rowland Comly, 
President 


Hugh Mclivain, 
1st Vice-Pres, 


; WANTED—A Friend to take charge of board- 
ing department and farm at Raisin Valley Sem- 
inary. For particulars address A. J. SALTER, 
Adrian, Mich. 


Richard S. Dewees, 


WANTED-—A young woman Friend as attend- 2d Vice-Pres. 


ant and helper in a Friend’s family in Phila- 
delphia. Reply at once to ‘'W” care office of 
the AMERICAN FRIEND. 


STENOGRAPHY . TYPEWRITING and 
~ MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices moderate 


MARY M. KITE 


0% Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert? Sts., Phlie. 


_ f Bell, Walnut 52-10 
Telephones : } Keystone Race 70-09 


William S.. 
Yarnall 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. 15th Street Philadelphia 


S. F; BALDERSTON’S SON 
Wall Paper and 


Decorations 
Window Shades [lade to Order 


902 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia 


| Writing and Designing 


F you are in doubt about 
the form your printed 
matter should take we will 

gladly assist with sugges- 
tions and samples. We have 
a department for copywriting, 
designing and illustrating, and 
make a specialty of preparing 
booklets, catalogues, mailing 
cards, folders and every kind 
of advertising matter. Our 
service in this department is 
particularly helpful, and will 
be found valuable by all who 
wish assistance in the proper 
presentation of their printed 
matter. 


AES S. BUDD MILE, RSS 
IOIO CHERRY ST., PHILADELPHIA 


Epw. T. BIDDLE, Pres. J. LINTON ENGLE, Sec 


Advertising Literature 


Walter H. Lippincott, 


William Bradway. 


Edmund Webster 
Charles Major 

E. Lawrence Fell 
Rowland Comly 
William Bradway 
George M. Bunting 


Capital, $500,000 Surplus,$125,000 


3d Vice-Pres. . 
JOSEPH T. BUNTING, 


Pa oe ae ens of Hannis, Williams & Bunting, Solicitor 


Treas, and Sec’y. 


“Deserves a place in any library.’’—Bzblical World. 


THE SAMARITANS 


The Earliest Jewish Sect, their History, Theology and Literature 
by 
JAMES ALAN MONTGOMERY, Ph.D. 


Professor in Old Testament Literature and Language, Philadelphia 
Divinity School 


OPINIONS OF PRESS AND SCHOLARS 


“ BIBLICAL WORLD,” University of Chicago Press 
“This is the most full and careful presentation in existence of the facts concerning 
the Samaritans. It is a mine of information. The author has apparently overlooked 
nothing ‘The method and style are clear and simple, and the book deserves a place in any 
library.”’ 


MORRIS JASTROW, JR, Ph.D.. Professor in the University of Pennsylvania 


“Dr. Montgomery has chosen a most facinating subject, and his volume is an indication 
of the thorough manner in which he has mastered both the data and the problems con- 
nected with it. He has placed all scholars under obligation by its comprehensive survey of 
the entire field of Samaritan history and theology, as well as of the language and literature 
of the Samaritans.’’ 


DR. SOLOMON SOLIS-COHEN, Phi adelphia 


“J cannot refrain from a word of appreciation of the author’s broad view, patient indus- 
try and clear and concise style. The work is que of permanent value and throws new light 
upon many obscure places in religious history.” 


.MRS. SARA Y. STEVENSON, Philadelphia 


“Such methodical special studies as yours, if carried on in each of the various fields and 
sects, must go far towards clearing up the misty details of the intellectual processes of that 
interesting epoch.” 


THEODORE F. WRIGHT, Ph.D., Honorary General Secretary for United States and Authorized 
Lecturer of the Palestine Exploration Fund, Cambridge, Mass. 


“Tam glad of an opportunity to say how highly I value your book on the Samaritans. 
It covers the ground adequately and is a testimony to the best scholarship.” 


DAVID WERNER AMRAM, Philadelphia 
“Am impressed by the wealth of learning that has been compressed into 1b I 


believe that your book is a very important and valuable contribution to the literature on the 
subject, and I congratulate you upon its splendid appearance.” 


WILLIAM ADAMS BROWN, D.D., Professor in the Union Theological Seminary, New York City 


‘“May I congratulate you on the thoroughness of the piece of work you have done on 
your volume of the ‘Samaritans’ . . It fills a gap which greatly needed to be filled, and 
from my own point of view I especially appreciate the clear, full account you have given of 
the Samaritans’ theology.”’ 


PROFESSOR W. MAX MULLER, Philadelphia 
“T find you have succeeded admirably in making it both concise and readable.” 
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A CRY IN THE MARKET PLACE 


I cry’ O God, for refuge and for rest ! 
I cannot pray;—there is no time to kneel. 
(Can the spoke stop the whizzing of the 
wheel ? 
Can the cast coal in the red forge protest ?) 
Icry, by my dead fathers of the West, 
Who, in their dire travail, yet could feel 
The wild, clean pulse of Nature in the peal 
Of storm upon the lordly mountain-crest. 


Icry, by right of my ungotten sons, 
For respite, for some slacking of the pace, 
Some quiet in this rage of life that stuns 
The Soul for slaughter in the Market Place. 
I cry, in pity for the little ones, 
Whose shriveled shoulders must bear on 
the Race. 


—CHESTER FIRKINS, 72 Atlantic Monthly. 
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Events and Conmients. 


Commodore Peary is to make another | 
dash for the North Pole. He expects | 
to start the middle of this month. | 


.A medizval sermon from the earliest 
known fragments of the standard Syriac | 
version of the fourth Gospel, and other 
very old writings, have been discovered 
in the convent of Saint Catharine, 
Mount Sinai, and transcribed by Lewis 
& Gibson. 


The oldest mail-carrier in the United 
States will retire from service on the 
16th inst., after fifty years in the em- 
ploy of the Government. This veteran 
is James Delaney, a New York em- 
ployee. It is amusing to hear him tell 
how he delivered letters to little boys 
who afterward grew to be old men, and 
how he now is delivering letters to the 
grandchildren of some who were chil- 
dren when he began. 


‘The courts and railroad companies in 
Missouri agreed to try the two-cent fare 
law for three months before a final opin- 
ion was rendered. ‘The agreement took 
effect the latter’ part of last month, and 


sae 


GROWING CHILDREN. 
‘HE PERIOD WHEN THE NERVOUS ACTIVITY © 
IS AT ITS GREATEST. 

A medical journal says: 

“Against the practice of giving tea 
and coffee to children, we cannot speak 
too strongly. 

Childhood is the period when the 
nervous activity is at its greatest. The 
brain is ever busy receiving new im- 
pressions. 

Reflex action, co-ordination of mus- 
cles, and the special senses are all un- 
der a special course of training. The 
nervous system is pushed to its utmost 
capacity, and long is the list of victims 
that follow its over-stimulation. In 
these little people, nothing but harm can 
come from the use of such articles as 
tea or coffee. 

Bad, then, as this practice is, let us as 
physicians be aggressive in its prohibi- 
tion. Do not be. satisfied by answering 
“No,” when asked as to its use, but let 
us teach the families with whom we 
come in contact, that such practice is 
evil. We speak emphatically, because 
not only among the poor and unedu- 
cated, but among the rich, who should | 
know better, this practice is marvelously 
prevalent.” 

A man who tried Postum Food 
Coffee, said that it might be solid nour- 
ishment, but he didn’t like its taste. He 
had not discovered the secret of making 
delicious Postum. After boiling com- 
mences, allow it to boil full fifteen min-’ 
utes. Not simply to put it on the stove 
for fifteen minutes, but count the fifteen 
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it is foo early to tell what will be the 
outcome, but the returns thus far are 
quite favorable for the railroad com- 
panies, travel having increased until 
the net earnings for the railroad com- 
panies are more under the two-cent fare 
than they were under the old rate. If 
this is the general outcome, opposition 
to the two-cent law from the railroad 
companies will soon cease. 


The Peace Congress, which is now in 
session at the Hague, has organized 
four boards for the consideration of the 
various subjects before it. The con- 
ference seems to have two immediate 
ends in view. -One is the extension of 
regulations which will restrict and 
humanize warfare, and the other is to 
make the Hague a permanent tribunal. 
Among the subjects introduced by 
American delegates is one embodying 
the so-called “Drago Doctrine’—that 
is, that a debtor nation shall have the 
privilege of submitting the claims of its 
creditors to an impartial ‘tribunal be- 
fore they can resort to arms for collec- 
tion. And another is a proposition to 
exempt from capture at sea all private 
property not clearly contraband of war. 


There has been a great deal of talk in 
the newspapers during the past week 
about trouble with Japan, because it has 
been reported that some, of the officials 
high in authority in the Navy Depart- 
ment have said that it is probable that 
several of our war vessels now in At- 
lantic waters are to be sent on an ex- 
tended cruise—possibly to the Pacific 
Several 


minutes after boiling commences. ‘That 
brings out the food value and the deli- 
cious flavor. It certainly does make the 
children bright and healthy, and has 
proven a Godsend to many an adult 
whose daily ails were not understood 
until Postum was used in place of 
coffee. “There’s a Reason.” Postum 
properly made has a coffee taste similar 
to the mild, high-grade Javas. Read the 
little health classic, “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in packages. 


pages of gigantic guesses, and all kinds 
of probabilities, have been published, 
with numerous pictures of war vessels, 
while’ the Peace Congress, composed 
of representatives from all the leading 
countries of the world, is scarcely men- 
tioned. But we cannot blame the news- 
papers for thus giving war probabilities 
more space than peace certainties, be- 


cause they are what the public. want to, 


read. 
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FRIENDS IN CANADA. 


During the stress and strain of the Revolutionary 

it War and the formation of the American Union, 
families of Friends who sympathized with Great 
Britain, and who were at heart loyal to the old 


across the border to find new homes in Canada. To 
encourage the migration of desirable citizens the 
Province of Ontario offered very advantageous land- 
ferms to bands of settlers, and under these induce- 


“camps, weakening their power and hampering their 
They were not established as a separate 


A 


‘developed, both good and bad features appeared as 


Occurred in 1881, which again weakened the 
anadian Society. Since that time the little band of 
friends, forming the “larger body,” has made a 
valiant effort to do the work of a living progressive 
They built themselves a college at great sac- 
fice, they entered with zeal into home and foreign 
ission work, and they are now sharing the spirit of 
e Dominion in an attempt to expand into the great 
orthwest. 
_ The yearly meeting was held this year at New- 
m1 larket, where there are all three types of Friends, 
| “made by the two separations. Joseph Cheal, 
j| England, with a certificate from London Yearly 
i’ ‘Meeting ; Sarah and Mary Pumphry, also from 


‘| England, John and Abigail Fry, Colorado; Aaron 


There were also several 
‘young men, recently from England, who are sojourn- 
in Canada and are proving useful in service. 

The yearly meeting, of course, seems small to 


those who are accustomed to the great gatherings of 
There 


are slightly under eleven hundred members all told, 


London and of the western yearly meetings. 


and these are scattered over an enormous country, so 
that the attendance is necessarily The 
epistles from abroad and from ‘“‘the other side,” 


small. 


which is the Canadian expression for the United 
States, were listened to. with much appreciation, and 
their reading was interspersed with suggestive ¢om- 
ment. It was a relief to find one yearly meeting in 
which there was no rush and pressure of business dnd 
where there was time to think and speak of matters 
of general interest. 

The absorbing concern of Canadian Friends’ ap- 
pears to be foreign missionary work. This depart- 
ment of work is better organized than any other de- 
partment of church activity, and, it should be said to 
their honor, it is managed by women Friends. There 
are local missionary unions in all the meetings and 
a fair amount of funds are gathered, even in places 
where almost no Friends are left. Asa result of this 
good management, more than $1,800 are contributed 
by this small yearly meeting to missionary work, 
which is probably the largest per capita subscription 
made by American Friends. These Friends sup- 
port the work in Mito, Japan, and keep Gurney and 
Elizabeth Binford in the field. 
seriously considered the plan to form a Union’ of 
Friends’ Missionary Work and approved the general 
It appointed a solid committee 


The yearly meeting 


policy of the plan. 
to study the details of the plan and report to ‘the 
yearly meeting next year, when definite action will 
be taken. 
The invitation to join the Five Years’ Meeting 
was again considered and the proposition met a 
favorable response. Delegates were appointed ' and 
they were given power to act for the yearly meeting 
in the adoption of the Uniform Discipline and in 
becoming an organic part of the Five Years’ Meet- 
ing. Only Ohio is now left out of the yearly meet- 
ings, which can reasonably be expected to on “the 
central meeting. n 
Nothing was more encouraging than the way in 
which Canadian Friends are rising to the task of re- 
building their college, which was destroyed by ‘fire 
eighteen months ago. They have decided to rebuild 


I 
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at Newmarket, where they have purchased a beauti- 
ful site of 25 acres, on a hill overlooking a wide 
stretch of country. They have done nobly toward 
raising the needed amount of money to build, and 
now they only lack $25,000. At least part of this 
must come from outside the yearly meeting, as most 
of the Friends have already given up to their limit. 
Almost seventeen hundred dollars were subscribed by 
Friends after the report of the committee was read. 
Friends must rally to the help of Canada at this crisis 
and help them build an institution which will meet 
the needs of the present situation. It is a matter of 
very vital importance, for there can be no prevailing 
Quakerism without broad and adequate education. 
The meetings on First-day were large, as many 
from the neighborhood came in. There was a deep 
interest manifested and a solid feeling spread over 
the meetings at each session, and those who came 
were helped and edified. The working force of the 
yearly meeting is small and they have sustained 
serious losses, but there is an undertone of hope and 
courage, which means much, and this yearly meet- 
ing has been a time of real advance. R. M. J. 


LIKE A. LITTLE CHILD. 


Some are familiar with the picture of a child 
kneeling with her dolls at her bedside, which illus- 
trates that touching poem of Burges Johnson, “My 
Dollies’ Prayer.” The little girl is asking in her 
child-like way: 

Please make them all more loving and polite; 
I pray Thee not to let their covers tear, 

But keep their sawdust stuffing out of sight, 
And please help Ann to grow a head of hair. 

- But who can read these lines and think of torn 
“covers” and ‘stuffing’ and “hair’? None of us. 
We are looking straight at that little mother-heart 
and see there some of the deepest and truest emo- 
tions that any of us can know. We have grown older 
and learned more of men and nature, perhaps we 
have traveled far and studied much, but the wisest 
of us are concerned with “covers” and “stuffing” and 
“hair.” They are the things God has given us to 
play with, and with them we are, or should be, mak- 
ing soul-stuff. 

The little girl in the picture talks of old and 
broken dolls, because they have beeome a very real 
part of her life. Their torn covers, stiff knees and 
broken arms are her defects, and she is “as sorry as 
can be.” Her little heart yearns for them and feels 
their needs, and cares. And it is these spiritual 
qualities that stir our souls with a sweet and irresisti- 
ble longing and assent. But the poem expresses more 


than that given to Francis Murphy, the great tem 


than a yearning, a reaching out for the needs of the 
dolls, it is also a reaching up to God. The language 
is simple and trustful, coming directly from a little 
heart who dares to tell its secrets and express ite 
desires to the Father of us all. No priest or parent) 
to give the prayer acceptable form but a faith that) 
transcends form and goes direct to the One she trust: 
and loves. 

And its force is irresistible, for who of us witl 
our larger experience, full of years and cares, does 
not find himself drawn as a little child to pour ou} 
his soul before our Common Parent? The night may 
be dark and we be far from home, but the hear’ 
still trusts and speaks, “Lead Thou me on.” Doe: 
this appear child-like? It is man-like also. If thi) 
be the soul of a little child, then let us become ai 
little children. 

But there is yet a deeper lesson in this littl 
poem—a lesson of love so rich and pure that self i} 
forgotten in its care for others. | 


ee 


O, Lord, I pray Thee, hear my dollies’ prayer, 
And teach them to ask for what is right; 

But if it’s going to give You extra care, . 
Then You might skip my blessings for to-night. 


The foster-mother has become one with her doll 
until a blessing for her without them would be gladl 
given for a blessing for them without her. Is not thi 
the very heart of the Christ giving His life fo 
maimed and torn humanity? And may we learn th 
lesson. May we become, in some small measure, on 
who can reach out and live our life into the cond: 
tions about us, and reach up and lift up to God. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


We commented one year ago on the adoption, b 
California Yearly Meeting, of a set of questions t! 
test the faith of its ministers, and we spoke of it as 
backward step. It is a pleasure to note that th 
action of last year has now been reconsidered and thi _ 
question-method has been dropped. It is cause fc) ; 
much encouragement that a broader and mor 


spiritual conception of ministry has prevailed, ani, 


after one year’s experience with the questions, the 
have been given up. There is really a solid basis ¢ 
genuine Quakerism in all the yearly meetings, ar 
when it asserts itself it carries weight. 


Few men have won a more extraordinary tribu’ 


perance apostle. It is estimated that during h 
thirty years of labor he won 10,000,000 signers to 
pledge of total abstinence; he did as much as ar 
man in the present generation to hurt the saloon ar 


atl 
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its business, and yet on the day of his funeral in 
los Angeles all the saloons of the city closed their 
doors out of respect to his memory. He had himself 

come up through the fiery ordeal and he knew how 
‘to touch the hearts of those who were in the grip of 
habit, so that his warmest admirers were in the class 
of the tempted, and his pure sincerity touched even 
the saloon-keepers themselves. 


1 ; [For THe AMERICAN FRIEND. ] 
) f NEW ENGLAND YEARLY MEETING. 
BY CHARLES M. WOODMAN. 


New England Yearly Meeting, with its 4,354 
members, located in 50 local meetings, is distributed 
in all of the New England States except Connecticut 
and Vermont. Save for one or two isolated instances, 
- none of these meetings are more than 60 miles from 

the coast. Instead of occupying a relatively un- 
broken line along the New England shore the meet- 
_ Ings geographically are gathered in groups in some- 
_ what definite localities that in general may be desig- 
nated as follows: Meetings about Narragansett Bay, 
| Buzzards’ Bay, Boston, southeastern New Hamp- 
' shire, southwestern Maine, and Kennebec County, 
' Maine. This grouping is due to the places of early 

settlement chosen by the Friends who come here 


> 


_ ings farthest from the coast are doubtless the per- 
manent results of efforts to carry Quakerism through- 
out New England. That practically only the coast 
line was reached, and that only in somewhat isolated 
spots is due to those forces that weakened the So- 
| ciety in New England during the nineteenth century. 
_ If persecution makes character the strength of 
New England, Quakerism ought to be of the highest 
order. The coming of Friends to this part of the 
new world was vigorously opposed. The first comers 
‘Were persecuted, imprisoned and banished. Massa- 
chusetts passed laws forbidding Friends to live in the 
Colony. Rhode Island, however, sheltered them, and 
it was there that Quakerism gained a foothold. A 
“summary of what the Friends suffered in Massa- 
thusetts from the year 1656 to 1660 is somewhat as 
_ follows: “Twenty-two had been banished on pain of 
death, three had been martyred, three had their right 
ears cut off, one had been burned in the hand with 
the letter H, three had been ordered by the General 
Court to be sent to the Barbadoes as slaves, 31 per- 
y4 sons had received 650 stripes, administered with ex- 
i ‘treme cruelty; £1,044 of property had been taken 
| from them, and another was martyred in 1661, mak- 
‘ing four in all. The persecutions continued long 
| after this period.” 

New England Yearly Meeting was established in 
1661, in Newport, R. I. The meeting-house, part 
of which is still standing, was erected in 1700. 
George Fox, in his American travels, visited New 
NY England and attended the yearly meeting in 1671. 
| The yearly meeting was organized with separate ses- 
‘sions for men and women. The two meetings were 


from England in the seventh century. The meet- | 


kept distinct until 1898. The yearly meeting saw its 
brightest and most influential days about 1825. The 
influence of the separation of 1827 and 1828 was 
very slight in New England, with the exception of 
the meetings in New Bedford and Nantucket. 
Through the efforts of John Wilbur, who opposed 
the preaching of Joseph John Gurney in this country, 
a separation took place in New England Yearly 
Meeting in 1845, and 500 Friends out of a total 
membership in the original meeting of 7,000 set up 
a Wilburite Yearly Meeting. The movement spread 
to other yearly meetings, and, strange to say, became 
a greater force outside of than within the limits of 
the field of its origin. In New England it always 
remained small, and has held a constantly diminish- 
ing influence, until to-day its numbers are very few. 
In 1758, and again in 1769, New England Friends 
passed strong minutes deprecating slavery, and in 
1772 Friends were disowned for not setting their 
slaves free. In 1782 no slaves were known to be 
held by members of New England Yearly Meeting. 

The Yearly Meeting has always been interested in 
education, and since the first century of its existence 
it has fostered one or more educational institutions. 
Moses Brown School (formerly known as Friends’ 
School) was founded in 1784. It is located in the 
City of Providence, R. I., in the southern part of the 
yearly meeting. Its standing among the fitting 
schools of New England is of the first rank. Its 
endowment enables it to give exceptional educational 
privileges to its scholars. About 33 1-3 per cent. of 
its pupils are Friends. Oak Grove Seminary, lo- 
cated in Vassalboro, Me., in the northern part of the 
yearly meeting, is the other school under the care of 
the yearly meeting. It has a reputation for develop- 
ing strong Christian character. It is ideally situated 
ingthe country, and ministers largely to boys and 
girls of very moderate means. It is hard to find in 
New England a school that. affords the advantages to 
be found here for a similarly. low tuition. Efforts 
are now being made to furnish the school with a 
much needed gymnasium and an endowment. About 
40 per cent. of its pupils are Friends. There is no 
Friends’ college within the lmits of the yearly 
meeting. Two committees chosen at large from the 
yearly meeting have in charge the affairs of the two 
yearly meeting schools. 

New England Yearly Meeting is identified with 
the other yearly meetings of the country in the work 
of the American Friends’ Board for Foreign Mis- 
sions, and the Board of the Friends’ African Jn- 
dustrial Mission. Money is also raised through the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society (of which 
there are 29 auxiliaries in the yearly meeting), to 
pay the salaries of a physician in India, and a native 
worker in Jamaica. The main interest of New Eng- 
land Friends in foreign missions centers in the 
training homes for boys and girls located at 
Ramallah, near Jerusalem in Palestine. Through 
the efforts of Eli and Sibyl Jones, the responsibility 
for a school for girls was assumed by the yearly 
meeting in 1881. <A substantial building has been 
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erected, and 36 girls are in the school at the present 
time. This number will be increased to 50 the com- 
ing year. An industrial home for boys was added to 
this about six years ago. Temporary quarters have 
Keen secured, land has been bought, and plans are 
being made for a building to be erected in the near 
future. Twenty-seven boys are in the school now, 
dnd'42 have been under its care since its establish- 
iment. Six day-schools are supported in Ramallah 
and’ the neighboring villages, and a monthly meet- 
ing, made up of native Christians and mission work- 
érs, is affiliated with New England Yearly Meeting. 
The New England Board of Foreign Missions is 
tiade up of an executive committee of 12, chosen 
at large from the yearly meeting, and advisory 
members, two each from and chosen by the quarterly 
meetings. 

Until within two years a school for colored chil- 
dren has been supported in Maryville, Tenn. That 
School has recently been laid down, and the meeting 
is now sharing its benevolences for the colored people 
with those supporting the schools at High Point, 
N. C., and the Christiansburg Industrial Institute, 
Cambria, Va. 

In 1904 the yearly meeting established a Board of 
Care and Relief to have oversight and care of needy, 
aged, or destitute Friends. 
cured in Amesbury, Mass., and through the gener- 
osity of individuals has been furnished in a manner 
adapted to its purpose. 

The yearly meeting has its representatives on the 
Associated Executive Committee for Indian Work, 
and contributes through appropriation and voluntary 
eifts approximately $1,000 yearly in this line of 
benevolent activity. The Indian missions are located 
in Indian Territory. 

There are 55 Bible-schools in the yearly meeting 
With an approximate membership of 3,000. Within 
a few years this work has been aggressively or- 
eanized, and efforts made to strengthen the weaker 
schools have met with very encouraging results. A 
field secretary working under the direction of the 
Yearly Meeting Bible-school Committee has been 
at work the past year. The Yearly Meeting Com- 
mittee on Bible-schools consists of the quarterly 
méeting superintendents selected by their respective 
meetings, and a superintendent, secretary and treas- 
urer, nominated by the quarterly meeting superin- 
tendents, and appointed by the yearly meeting. The 
Bible-schools are in many instances, especially in the 
cities, working in large measure among children and 
young people who otherwise have no connection with 
Friends. To assimilate these into the main body is 
an interesting, though often perplexing, task. The 
Bible-school offers one of the most effective evangeliz- 
ing agencies within our reach. 

Fifteen of the 50 local meetings in New England 
are in the larger cities. The remainder are in the 
villages and country districts. Of those in the rural 
communities, 15 are in places where they command 
the entire field, that is, there is no other meeting of 
any denomination within reasonable reach of the 


‘causes in the main are general, and not local to the’ 


_ work forbids the placing of workers in these fields. | 


A home has been se- | 


neighborhood. Seven meetings divide the field with 
one other church organization. Of the 50 meetings, 
26 have a membership of less than 50, with two 
of only seven and nine each. The 24 meetings whose’ 
membership is above 50 contain two with a tmember- 
ship of more than 200, and 12 others with over 100) ; 
each on the roll. Non-resident membership is a con- 
siderable factor in determining the real strength of 
meetings throughout New England. There are 207 wr 
mectings without a ministry. Aside from the meet) 
ings thus far mentioned, there are 20 closed meeting- 
houses belonging to Friends in New England. 
Closed houses for worship are no uncommon sight’ 
all over New England in all denominations. The 


Society of Friends. 

The genius of Quakerism is revealed in New Eng- 
land in sustaining meetings that in any other de-) 
nomination would have been layed down decades ago. 
Small numbers in very many instances forbid ade-’ 
quate pastoral support for the ministry, and the 
absence of a strongly organized church extension 


The need is met in not a few instances by the man) 
who works with his hands during the week, and on 
the Sabbath takes his place on the high seat to min- 
ister under the guidance of the Spirit to the waiting 
people. It will be a sad day for New England 
Yearly Meeting when this type of loyal, whole-| 
hearted, consecrated resident ministry disappears. | 
Its numbers are slowly decreasing, and as a result’ 
the whole yearly meeting is calling for workers as 
never before. New England is producing very few 
young ministers to fill the places of those who are), 
falling from the ranks. The workers called from: 
outside ane showing a splendid spirit of heroism and, 
self-sacrifice in grappling with hard and often dis+) 
couraging circumstances. Many a meeting whose’ 
life was ebbing away has found itself revived and 
placed upon its feet by the persistent, consecrated 
efforts of those devoted pastors who have come asking’ 
only that they may have the means (be it money or 
work matters not) by which they may live, and the’ 
support and co-operation of the meeting ‘to which 
they minister. New England temper is cool, de 
liberate, slow, and is not “easily moved by the emo- 
tional appeal of an evangelistic campaign. Growth’ 
here must often be measured by years instead of 
months. 

Ten years ago, with very few exceptions, the m 
ings generally regarded the pastoral system as al 
innovation contrary to the spirit of Quakerism, 
To-day, with very few exceptions, the meetings either 
have or are seeking pastors, and every portion of 
the yearly meeting has confessedly witnessed to the 
spiritual uplift that. settled workers have been 
means of engendering in our midst. There are now’ 
no less than 20 pastors working in New England 
and the only things that prevent ae 20 meetings n 
without ministry from settling pastors are the Tedd of 
means. The real problem petone the meeting is not § 
much one of Church Extension, as of. Church Pres 
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to sacrifice for the weaker, 
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ervation, where the stronger meetings are called upon 
and by distributing 
workers and material aid sustain the meetings that 
are struggling to become factors for righteousness 
and Gospel truth in otherwise destitute places. This 


is the problem which the yearly meeting through its 


Evangelistic and Church Extension Committee is 


squarely facing. Numbers do not vary much from 


year to'year. Additions in the stronger meetings are 
neutralized numerically by the large death rate, and 
the steady decline in some communities. There are, 
however, strong reasons for hopefulness. The young 
people are attending the yearly meeting sessions in 
constantly increasing numbers, new life pulsates in 

all the organized work of the meeting, and the real 
vision of the yearly meeting’s most vital problem, 
despite its seriousness, is a sign of large meaning, 
for to know what a problem is is to go a long way 
toward the solution of it. 

The Endeavor Union reported last year 24 so- 
_cieties with an active membership of 649. Six hun- 
dred and seventy-four dollars were raised for For- 
eign Missions. 

The method of conducting meetings for worship 

varies throughout the meeting. Singing is almost 
“universally accepted as a very helpful means of 
worship. In many places several participate in the 
_vocal exercises of the morning Sabbath meeting, in 
other places only one. The yearly meeting has suf- 
fered in years past from certain extreme types of 


| emotional religion, and hence is sometimes irrespon- 


sive to the real vital appeal for an evangelical zeal, 
such as is necessary for the normal life of any 
people of God. 
The following is a brief statement in reference to 
each quarterly meeting: 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Situation, territory around Narragansett Bay, 
Rhode Island and southeastern Massachusetts ; *local 
meetings, 11; monthly meetings, 4; pastors, 1 (1); 
present membership (1907), 900; loss the past year, 
6. Moses Brown School, Providence, is in this 
quarter. This region was visited by George Fox. 
Providence is the meeting place of the yearly meet- 
ing once in two years. ‘Newport, the home of the 
‘yearly meeting, is in this quarter, the largest quar- 
terly meeting in the yearly meeting. 


SALEM. 
Situation, eastern Massachusetts and southern 
New Hampshire; “local meetings, 11; monthly 


“meetings, 5; pastors, 3; present membership, 754 ; 
gain last year, 4, Boston and the vicinity in this 
‘quarter witnessed the severest persecutions against 
the Friends who settled in this country in the seven- 
teenth century. 


Hl SANDWICH. 


Situation, southeastern Massachusetts; territory, 
around Buzzard’s Bay; *local meetings, 13; monthly 


meetings, 4; pastors, 5; 


present membership, 442; 
_ gain the past year, 8. 


FALMOUTH 

Situation, Cumberland County, Me; *local meet: 
ings, 6; monthly meetings, 4; pastors; 2; present 
membership, 612; loss the past year, 7. Portland, 
the meeting place of the yearly meeting once in two 
years, is in this quarter. Portland is the strongest 
meeting in the quarter. Casco, in this quarter, is 
ninety years old, and has never had a minister lo- 
cated within its limits. 

SMITHFIELD. 

Situation, central part of Massachusetts and north- 
ern Rhode Island; “local meetings, 3; monthly 
meetings, 3; pastors, 2; present membership, 266; 
gain the past year, 4. 

VASSALBORO. 

Situation, central Maine, east of Kennebec River; 
one isolated meeting in northeastern part of State; 
*local meetings, 8; monthly meetings, 4; pastors, 4; 
present. membership, 454; gain last year, 9. Oak 
Grove Seminary, the smaller of the yearly meeting 
schools, is located in this quarter. Two new meetings 
established within fifteen years. One old meeting 
revived this past year. 

DOVER. 

Situation, southeastern New Hampshire (formerly 
a few meetings in southwestern Maine); *local 
meetings, 5; monthly meetings, 2; pastors, 1; pres- 
ent membership, 188; gain last year, 6. One closed 
meeting to be opened again. 

FAIRFIELD. 

Situation, south central Maine, west of Kennebec 
River; *local meetings, 10; Tea meetings, 
pastors, 2; present membership, 620; loss aN ‘past 
year 9. Winthrop Centre Meeting is the strongest 
and most aggressive meeting in the quarter. Several 
weaker meetings, if help were provided from the 
outside, could grow to positions of influence. One 
meeting materially aided and strengthened this past 
year. 


2. 
VO, 


PARSONSFIELD. 

Situation, near Maine and New Hampshire line; 
one meeting in Maine and one in New Hampshire; 
*local meetings, 2; monthly meetings, 2; no pastors; 
present membership, 118; loss the past year, a bea Nave 
smallest and youngest of the quarterly meetings. 


*The variation that will be noted in the number of local 
meetings is due, probably, to the fact that some meetings report 
as local meetings those that do not as well as those that do 
hold services regularly. ‘The figure 50 refers to those holding 
regular weekly services. 


THE DISTINCTIVE MESSAGE OF 
QUAKERISM.* 


BY WINONA C. WICKERSHAM. 


Perhaps it is hardly necessary to preface this 
paper by saying that I am not trying to set forth the 
Quakerism of “Penn, or Barclay, 0 or of any of our 
modern teachers, but briefly to say as nearly as pos- 
sible what Quakerism means to me. 


o*CTaken from one of four papers read on the same subject 
at the Philadelphia Quaker Round Table, Third month 13, 
1907. ) 
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As to the essential message of Quakerism, I have 
brought what I have to say rather arbitrarily under 
four heads, though in“@ way they might all have been 
included under the first division. 

The very heart of the Quaker message has ever 
been: the possibility of direct communion between all 
men and God, their Father, of an inflow, into the 
human, of life and love and light, from the infinite 
sea of the Divine Life and Power; so that we are 
ourselves and “something more,’ as a modern 
psychologist puts it. 

This inspiring belief in the inward light or Divine 
guidance is not peculiar to Friends and never has 
been, though they have so emphasized it and carried 
it with such relentless logic into their mode of life 
and worship, that it may rightly be called a dis- 
tinctive doctrine. att 

The times seem to call for such a teaching, a teach- 
ing so simple that it is impregnable against scientific 
discoveries or “higher criticism.” People are weary of 
doubtful creeds, empty forms and ritual, weary of 
materialism and endless doctrinal discussions; 
they are seeking something more deeply real and 
satisfying. Alas! if we give them only a stone when 
they are asking for the bread of life! 

If, however, we are faithful to our opportunity, 
may it not be, as John W. Graham likes to think, 
that “Quakerism is nearer the beginning than the 
end of its special mission!” Not that great numbers 
will be added to the membership of our Society—no 
one denomination can suit all varieties of human 
nature, but pure and eternal truth does everywhere 
appeal, and, as one writer says: “We can leave the 
counting of heads to God.” We need hardly take 
up separately the different Christian virtues as a part 
of the distinctive Quaker message, for if we live in 
the Spirit, we will also walk in the Spirit, and bear 
the fruits of the Spirit: love, joy, peace, long- 
suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, tem- 
perance. 

We are also led into a certain peculiar manner of 
worship. If God is in us and we in Him, we feel 
no need of the outward baptism, nor sign of a 
spiritual communion, nor any intermediary person, 
nor any set service or mechanical helps to the wor- 
shipful state. No minister is paid for his services, 
as all must feel free to give or withhold as they are 
guided. We make the message of Quakerism first 
and foremost a message of an indwelling God, yet it 
is far from being a Christless message. ’Tis not 
simply the life of the historical Jesus Who lived and 
died in a far-off time and place that we believe in; 
rather our message is one of a Christ who is as much 
‘alive to-day as when He walked in human form 
among men, and Who helps seeking souls, of even the 
-smallest faith, as He did them. If it were not for 
‘Christ, God might seem far away, unknowable, un- 
sympathetic, but Christ was sent, is sent, in divine 
love, to satisfy this human longing for a revealer, so 
powerfully expressed in Browning’s “Saul” : 


“°Tis the weakness in strength, that I cry for! My flesh, that 


seek, 
In the Godhead! I seek and I find it. O Saul, it shall be, 
A face like my face that receives thee; a man like to me, 
Thou shalt love and be loved by, forever; a hand like this hand 
Shall ten open the gates of new life to thee! See the Christ 
stand!” 


Again a writer in the Quarterly Examiner puts it 
thus: “God, in the awful and unapproachable majesty 
of Sinai, could not appeal to the heart of man, the 
finite could not grasp the infinite; but in Christ, God 
was focused to man’s capacity.” 


Besides the message of a direct communion, and 
that of a saving and living Christ, it seems to me that 
we still have two other important messages to the life 
of our day—one of simplicity, and one of peace. 

Never before, perhaps, in the world’s history was 
there greater need of the Gospel of simple living, for 
never before was National prosperity so common as 
in our country and time, never before was there so 
much danger of a people becoming materialized, 
gross and decadent, so absorbed in the world of sense 
and matter, that their eyes are blinded to the fact that 
the world of spiritual reality impinges at every point 
upon that of sense. 

To be sure, Wagner’s book had a phenomenal 
sale, the simple life is talked and written about at 
every turn, even Harper's Weekly, a decidedly this- 
worldly sort of paper, recently had an editorial on 
“Books of Quiet,” so much in vogue, Yet, in addi- 
tion to this counter-current in our rushing, straining, 
material, modern life, we still need the protest of 
Friends as much as ever. Perhaps not in just the 
old way, but certainly in the same spirit. 

In the reaction against set rules and regulations in 
life and conduct, now that these things are left to the 
individual conscience, is there not a danger that we 
may set no limits at all, but let our tastes and means 
alone, instead of fixed principles, decide our standard 
of living ? 

If the passing of the uniform dress, uniform style 
of house, window-shade, carriage and mode of speech, 
is not supplanted by a wise and sincere simplicity of 
life and that deeper simplicity of a quiet spirit, I 
feel sure that Friends are losing part of their power. 

Peace is another message which Friends have long 
proclaimed and need still proclaim. Though it seems 
that a world-peace is coming with rapid strides inde- 
pendently of any efforts on the part of our society, 
but rather through the needs of commerce and 
political economy. 


The “peculiarities” of Friends, as other people 


call them, the “minor testimonies,’ as we call them, 


seem hardly part of the Quaker message. They are 
in many people symbols of splendid realities, they 
are hallowed by precious associations, and no doubt 
they have helped to bind us together into a social 
unit. On the whole, they have probably strengthened 
the society, when a certain proportion has been kept 
between the vital and the unimportant. 
Westtown, Pa. 


. 
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JOSHUA GIVEN. 
(KIOWA.) 


BY A. J. STANDING. 


Joshua, the subject of this sketch, a member of the 
Kiowa tribe of Indians, was born in the Indian Ter- 
ritory, along in the early sixties, and was of the most 
turbulent section of that wild tribe. Until the year 
1874 he lived the life of a wild Indian boy with 
nothing to distinguish him from other boys except 
that his immediate family was poor and wretched as 
it could be, his father, ‘‘Satank,” being one of the 
wild, untamed, untamable spirits of the tribe. 

By the year 1874 it became evident to the most 
casual observer that the days of the buffalo, hitherto 
the subsistence and wealth of the Indians, were 
about numbered, in spite of all their efforts to prevent 
it. Their attempts of fighting for the buffalo by 
driving off the white hunters ended in failure and 
brought them in collision with the military and some 
of them were captured, the worst being subjected to 
confinement in Texas for their cruelty and desperate 
character. Among the number was Joshua’s father, 
who, when they were placed in the wagon and 
manacled preparatory to starting on their journey, 
commenced to sing the Indian death song. He was, 
by some oversight, left in possession of a knife and 
made a lunge at one of the guards, but was imme- 
diately shot down by the others, thus leaving his 
family to face the world and poverty alone, with no 
subsistence save what provisions the Government 
doled out to them, and the scarcity was such that no 
one had enough and the women were eager for the 
few grains of corn that would fall on the ground 
when the horses and mules were fed. 

The crops of the year 1874 were a complete 
failure and the scarcity was felt over all the south- 
west, corn reaching the price of $2.50 a bushel, so 
you may imagine ‘that many suffered the pangs of 
hunger, among them being the family of which this 
One day he was observed by the 
doctor’s wife satisfying his hunger by eating some 
refuse scraps, so she took pity on him and gave him a 
full meal, which won him entirely and made him 
think the doctor’s house was the best place for him if 
he could get there. He was permitted to sleep on the 
floor of the dispensary, where it was warm, and was 
very grateful for such food as was given him. 

He proved himself so useful to the doctor’s family 
and so willing to be used for what he could do, that 
he was soon looked upon as a fixture, took care of the 
doctor’s horse and such household duties and errands 
as he could compass, and was known among the 
whites and Indians by the nick-name of ‘“Do-haw,” 
or doctor, and subsisted in comparative comfort. In 
return for what he could do, he received enough to 


eat and had a warm place to sleep, all of which he 


appreciated. 


The doctor was a Christian man and regular 


family worship was practised, which I suppose was 


the first the boy ever experienced of religious ob- 
servance of that kind. 

So the long, hard winter slowly passed, and the 
opportunity was taken of urging on the Indians the - 
claims of education, with the result that they agreed 
to support it if a man they looked upon as a friend, 
or myself, would take charge of the school. 

For the man, Mr. Batty, it was not possible 
through ill-health. I was the alternative, so pro- 
ceeded to organize the school. Three tribes were 
represented by equal numbers of boys and girls of the 
prescribed age, this Kiowa boy being recommended 
by the doctor as a suitable subject. He was chosen, 
and an English name given him of Joshua Given, the 
Joshua being my own, the surname that of the good 
doctor. 

Joshua proved to be a very intelligent, apt scholar, 
was in fact the first member of his tribe who learned 
to speak English, and seemed to understand in- 
tuitively what was wanted of him and the other 
scholars. . 

Of the three tribes, only one language was under- 
stood by the whites. So with the scholars the one 
language, Comanche, and ‘Pidgeon English’? had 
to do the duty, and the whole thing was helped very 
much by the intelligence of Joshua, whose perception 
was remarkably acute. 


Suffice it to say that the school, though erude, 
prospered, the Indian minds were receptive , and they 
were an orderly and truthful set of pupils. One day 
there had been some attempt at religious teaching, ii 
do not now remember what, but the boys talked it 

over among themselves and then came to me, Joshua 

as spokesman, and in the Comanche language, which 
I then understood fairly, said that what was taught - 
was all right for white folks, but not for Indians. 
Their religion was the thing for them, and their own 
medicine men were much more powerful than the 
whites. The principal argument was the ability of 
the medicine man to do wonderful things, while I, 
of course, maintained they had no supernatural 
power and in working these apparent wonders were 
deceiving them. They, of course, with all respect for 
their teacher, were not convinced, but it showed me 
just where we were so far as their religious belief 
was concerned. 

So matters went on. I was succeeded by other 
teachers until the year 1879, when the Carlisle 
School was established and Joshua became one of the 
first scholars, having by this time made some general 
progress in civilization. He was of great use in 
handling the large number of totally wild and un- 
civilized Sioux, and others, who entered the school. 

Meanwhile his studies were progressing under 
good teaching. His religious views had changed 
long before and he was admitted as a member of the 
Second Presbyterian Church, Carlisle, and begun to 
take part in our prayer-meetings at the school. As 
a civilized scholar, he began to be used, and useful, 
as a representative civilized and Christianized 
Indian, able to address large gatherings. 

In time the Presbyterian Church accepted him as 
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a candidate for the ministry, and he entered on his 
preparation and in due time was. qualified and was 
sent by his church as their representative among the 
Indians at Anadarko, Indian Territory. 

Meanwhile he had become acquainted with and 
engaged to a superior, young white woman, who ac- 
companied him as his wife. As far as I know, they 
were well received by the Indians and whites, but 
the fact that he was master of three or four Indian 
languages, as well as English, tended to make him 
unpopular with those who had been in any way de- 
ceived or overreached in their business transactions, 
which entailed a responsibility he could not throw 
off nor carry, which eventually undermined his 
health, spite of all that could be done, and terminated 
his life and usefulness at about the age of forty years. 

His life, though not so pleasant, from causes 
stated, was by no means unfruitful, and I think is 
more appreciated since his death than during his life. 
IT am sure that from me, whose name he bore,and who 
knew him from the first, he will ever receive the 
tribute of reverent memory, both for what he was and 
as an example of one of the most unpromising, de- 
veloping into one receiving the respect of both 
Indians and whites, illustrating the truth of the state- 
ment of the poet: ; 

“That the moral pioneer 
Must from the future borrow, 
Clothe the waste with dreams ,of grain, 


And on the midnight sky of rain, 


Paint the golden morrow.” —lV hittier. 


IN FOND REMEMBRANCE. 


J. L. SPICER. 


When death comes and removes those we love, 
there are some who have filled our ideals more than 
others. George H. Birdsall, who answered the sum- 
mons Fifth month 15, 1907, was one whose friend- 
ship was as unchanging as the primeval rock. 

He was born Eleventh month 6, 1845; was edu- 
cated in New York City, and was in the produce 
commission business there. His straightforward 
methods and sterling integrity were prized by all his 
associates. 

The Society of Friends was his church home, and 
he was never backward in announcing himself as a 
“real Quaker.”’ 

' Less than six years ago he removed to Westfield, 
N. J. From the first he was sought out by other 
denominations, with whom he gladly associated in 
Christian activities, and was elected a trustee in the 
Methodist church, but never wavered in his allegiance 
to the principles and work of Friends. 

His liberality was noticeable. At yearly meeting 
his pledges for himself, wife and each of his grand- 
children were always a happy incentive to others. 

“Others first,” and ‘How may I serve best?” 
seemed to be his prominent traits. A short time 
before he died I met him in Brooklyn at the quarterly 
meeting. We were talking about the sudden death 
of R. W. Lawrence, which occurred on the way to 
his home from the former quarterly meeting in the 
same house. 


“Well,” he said, “I just keep ready to go all the 
time. It’s the only true way.” 

He was then too ill to attend much of the meeting, 
but gladly served in preparing the luncheon. 

“T love my friends and had to come to see them,” 
he said. So he lived in the sunshine, was simple in 
faith, loyal in conduct, happy and fond of bright 
anecdotes. f 

There was only the sadness of farewell as he 
crossed the bar. His testimony was, “It is all right, 
I am ready when God calls.” 

His wife, Eleanor C. Birdsall, is an esteemed 
minister in our Society. Three daughters and one 
son survive him. 


Sone Views on Present Day Copirs. 


THE RELATION OF MUSIC TO WORSHIP. 
BY R. C. BROWN: 

I have read with interest the articles in Tue 
Amprican Frrenp on “The Quaker Idea of Musie 
in Its Relation to Worship.” The word “worship” 
may have two entirely different meanings; and, in 
the discussion of a profotind subject such as the 
above, it is important to distinguish these and keep 
them separate in our thought. 

To the ancient Jew, “worship” was a system of 
ceremonials, of sacrifice and chant, of ritual and 
liturgy. The details of this worship were minutely 
appointed, and are more or less familiar to us all. 

On the other hand, in the text, “God is a spirit, 
and they that worship Him must worship Him in 
spirit and in truth,” it is generally supposed that 
worship is an attitude of mind and heart, a reverent 
and devotional waiting upon the Lord and seeking 
for the true communion of spirit with spirit. This 
worship includes the attitude of prayer, which is the 
part of the communion in which the human spirit is 
addressing the Divine; the attitude of revelation, in 
which, either in the silence of immediate revelation 
or through the spoken words of a public message, the 
Divine Spirit is addressing the human; and the atti- 
tude of praise, in which the human soul ‘is ac- 
knowledging its gratitude for the inflowing of Divine 
life, again an address from the human to the Divine. 

Both of these conceptions of worship, mingled in 


varying proportions, have survived in the “services” - 


of most Christian denominations. While all admit, 
the personal nature of worship, there is also a greater 
or less amount of attention directed towards 
ceremonial. 

In the time of George Fox and of the other early 
Quaker preachers, the worship of the churches was 
almost wholly ritual, and lifeless ritual. The Quaker 
message was a summons to return to the living and 
personal worship, to the individual communion of 
man with his Maker, apart from mediator or priest, 
apart from ceremonial or “service,” apart even from 
set time or place. This summons found a wide 
response among hungry souls, whose lives were not 
satisfied with the ceremonial worship of their time; 
and the witness of the truth of the Quaker message 
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was this instant acceptance by the spirits of those 


who heard. 

In this rejection of ceremonial everything was let 
go. ‘Friends have always stood for the best in 
everything.” The priest or vicar, who had been the 
mediator, or at least the director, of the worship, was 
let go, to be replaced by the great Head of the Church 
Himself. The sacraments of the communion and of 
baptism were given up for the better sacraments of a 
living communion, without the medium of the bread 
and wine, and of a spiritual baptism with the Holy 
Ghost, as being more true and more effective than 
any ceremonial. The written prayers, even though 
they were the very essence of the best spiritual aspira- 
tions of generations of good men in the past, were 
discarded for the silent individual prayer rising 
from the worshipper’s heart, or for the spoken prayer 
prompted by the direct inspiration of the Spirit. All 
of the elements of the worship which to those genera- 
tions had seemed essentials were cast aside, and with 


them the music and the singing. 


These Quakers went even further, and for genera- 
tions ceased to have any interest in music and song of 
any kind: they banished them from their thoughts 
and lives. Their reasons for this do not concern us 
now, but certain specific objections to the musical 
part of the church service may be reviewed. 

Believing that worship was a purely and indi- 
vidually personal communion of man and God, 
seemed to them that to dictate to a congregation, or 
even to suggest to them, the singing of any particular 
hymn might be an interruption to the worship of 
many. While the hymn might well express the 
worship of some, the chances were that it would not 
contain the prayer or the praise which suited the im- 
mediate need of any large proportion. The Head of 
the Church, as Leader of the worship, would know 
what were the needs of the individual worshippers. 


If He called upon one to rise and deliver a message, 


or utter a prayer, or give voice to praise, the utter- 
ance might be in the form of melody. But consider- 
ing the differences in human hearts and human 
needs, it would hardly be possible that a whole con- 
gregation would be called upon to give utterance to a 
particular hymn. The congregational singing would 
be therefore a return to the human leadership which 
Friends had been so strenuous in opposing. 


Furthermore, the words of many hymns, while 
perhaps appropriate in the mouths of many of a con- 
gregation, would certainly be practical blasphemy on 
the lips of others; and doubtless many of us still are 
shocked at the careless way in which we often hear 
sung the most profoundly devotional hymns: 

One more objection, which would seem perhaps 
trivial compared with the foregoing, was that the dis- 
traction of the attention from the words of the 
hymn to follow the music properly, was in itself a 
beginning of this same carelessness. If worship is 
this earnest, personal relationship, what did the 
worshipper care about the form of his address to 
God? or why should He take thought about a tune 
when uttering the ery of a needy soul? 


We see, . 


therefore, that in.the freshness and strength of their 
newly-found hfe, and in the direct communion of 
their souls with God, these Quakers gave not even a 
thought to the question, “‘What is the relation of 
music to worship?’ for to them there was no such 
question. or them there was no need of anything 
more than that which in their hearts they knew 
themselves to possess, namely, the abiding sense of 
the presence of God. This sense is a personal one, 
and it is a spiritual sense. The question whether it 
can be affected, or induced, by music, is really a 
problem which the psychologist should discuss for us. 
If by melodious sounds, either uttered or heard, the 
presence of the Spirit of God may be made more 
clearly manifest to our spirits, if in this way the 
material and physical elements of life may minister 
to the profoundest spiritual experience of the soul, 
then our every effort should be put forth to cultivate 
to the fullest efficiency this means of finding spiritual 
life. If the message of the early Quakers contained 
the complete truth, that this life was best attained by 
individual waiting upon the Lord in silence and 
earnest prayer, then our effort should be rather to 
realize their rich and living worship. 
Lansdowne, Pa. 


MUSIC, AS VIEWED BY AN ENGLISH 
FRIEND. 


In connection with the subject of “Music and 
Worship,” it is interesting to know what an English 
Friend thinks. The secretary of the Hymns Com- 
mittee of the National Council of Adult-School 
Associations writes: 

“T have been interested 
which are appearing in Tur American FRrrenp on 
‘Music and Worship.’ I thought you might be in- 
terested to know that, in connection with our Adult- 
school movement (which, as you are no doubt aware, 
is closely associated with the Society of Friends in 
this country), we are issuing a monthly hymn-sheet, 
with the ultimate object of publishing a hymn-book. 
Our desire is to place in the hands of our Adult- 
school members the best available hymns and hymn 
tunes, and I am entirely in agreement with the 
writer of the articles in your paper as to the perni- 
cious influence of ‘ragtime’ hymns and music, such 
as our adult scholars have had thrust upon them— 
from America, unfortunately. 

“Yours faithfully, 
“FE. J. Gin~Man.” 


in reading the articles 


As we go to press we learn of the sudden death of Charles 
A. Francisco, Richmond, Ind. The following is a paragraph 
from the Richmond daily of Seventh month 3d: 

Charles A. Francisco, assistant secretary of the Dickinson 
Trust Co., assistant clerk of Indiana Yearly Meeting of 
Friends, and one of the best-known and most estimable 
citizens of Richmond, died very suddenly early this morning 
from heart disease. He was found lying upon his back in 
the garden at the rear of his home, 140 Kinsey Street, 
about 6.15 o’clock. An hour prior to this Mr. Francisco had 
arisen and had gone out to work in his garden, as was his 

daily custom. It was one of his greatest enjoyments, and he 
had taken his hoe this morning and was in the act of clearing 
some weeds from one of the rows. Evidently he had been at w ork 
but a few moments when the fatal attack came. 
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Missionary Department. — 


[Communications for this department should be addressed to 
The Editor, 1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. ] 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATED INDIAN WORK. 


The Associated Executive Committee of Friends 
on Indian Affairs held its thirty-eighth annual 
meeting the 28th and 29th ult. It was called six 
weeks later than has been usual of recent years and 
summoned to meet at Pocono Inn, Mount Pocono, 
Pa., in order to enjoy the generous hospitality of our 
friend, Walter Smedley, whose kind thought for the 
comfort and welfare of all attending delegates made 
us his guests at the Inn. Being all under one roof 
and readily accessible to each other before and fol- 
lowing the several sessions of our conference, added 
much, not only to our pleasure, mingled with our 
delight in our most attractive surroundings, but also 
assisted very materially the officers and several mem- 
bers of the committee in arranging and carrying for- 
ward the work in hand. 

This was in strong contrast to the conditions when 
we have frequently met at a practicable central place 
in a large city, and at the end of an afternoon session 
had to separate to take extensive trips to our own or 
our hosts’ homes in the suburbs, and were thus pre- 
vented from having any intervéning conferences and 
from holding necessary sum-committees, except in 
very hurried and unsatisfactory time. All this, as 
may be readily seen, was very different at Pocono 
Inn, and this, not to mention other favors, was 
greatly appreciated at the time and is now held in 
grateful memory. 

In our coming together under such favorable 
auspices we had, howey er, the sad thought that some 
who had been but recently of our number had been 
removed by death during the year, and that two or 
more of our valued advisors and helpful workers were 
prevented from attendance by faltering health, while 
others, for different reasons, had sent with their 
greetings a word of regret that they were unable to 
attend this year. 

The usual reports, which gave the committee quite 
full information of the w ork at our ten mission sta- 
tions, and of all matters incident to the conduct. of 
them and their general welfare, were severally pre- 
sented and will be printed with our minutes for cireu- 
lation among Friends in the eleven yearly meetings, 
which appoint one or more delegates to the Associated 
Committee and who for the most part promptly con- 
tribute their quotas, as agreed, to support the mission 
stations, of which, as at last report, there continue 
to be 10, and some out-stations, one of which has but 
just now been established among some needy Indians, 
mostly of Wyandotte and Seneca tribes. In the 
year accounted for we seem to have disbursed rather 
less than $5,000 for all purposes, including repairs 
and betterments to mission properties and meeting- 
houses, and in partial support of 22 missionaries. 

On the other hand. just under 1,000 First-day 
meetings have been held with an average attendance 
of 60. 


ber of 341 have also been held. Thirty-four Indians . 


have been admitted to membership and 96 whites. 
Ten Bible-schools have been conducted with an aver- 
age of 48 in attendance in various classes, with 
teachers and officers, 9 of whom have been Indians. 
Eight thousand five hundred and seventy religious 
papers have been distributed, and 8,066 texts of 
Seripture have been recited, and our Mission 
Friends, in their several localities, have made 3,909 
family visits. All these figures are of interest, as 
indicating in part the influences which are at work 
and which it is our province to endeavor to encour- 
age and support. In our superintendent’s report to 
the Committee we read, “Many joys and pleasures 
have fallen to the lot of our missionaries as success 
and victory through the Lord’s blessing has in any 
measure crowned their efforts. 

“We still find, as observed in last year’s report, 
that the efforts to elevate and permanently Christian- 
ize a people whose minds have been so long clouded 
and habits debased is not the work of a day, or a 
year, or even of one generation, but we feel deep con- 
viction with you, that it is a thing that should, and 
therefore ought to be done; and that the more difficult 
the problem the more earnest and diligent should be 
the effort to secure the desired results.” | 

Officers of the Committee have kept up corres- 
pondence with the several mission stations and with 
other organizations, and with the Indian Bureau, as 
interests seem to indicate throughout the year. 

Two of our number, Walter Smedley and 
Jonathan M. Steeve, Philadelphia, have visited 
nearly all of our stations greatly to their own and 
our satisfaction, and we believe to the encourage- 
ment and strengthening of the missionaries. They 
have made a valuable report. Among other subjects 
treated of in the chairman’s report may be named 
the thought that it seems desirable for us to withdraw 
our connection from some of the older missions and 
meetings and relinquish them entirely to Kansas 
Yearly Meeting and its care. The possibility of re- 
ceiving title in fee to certain mission allotments 
in Oklahoma was also presented and action taken, 
and the deeply-felt loss by resignation from service 
of our very helpful and valued friend, John Nichol- 
son, Baltimore, was also the subject of minutes. We 
earnestly desire the continued sympathy and support 
of Friends and their prayerful thought concerning 
the work. Epwarp M. Wistar. 


. Things of Interest Among Ourselues. 


Wm. Harris was again clerk of Canada Yearly Meeting this 
year. 


Richard Newby, formerly of New Providence, Iowa, com- 
mences his work as pastor in Wilmington, Ohio, the 2tst. 


A very wide circle of Friends will be grieved to learn that 
Rachel W. Middletown, Friendswood, Texas, is critically ill. 


The Friends of Westfield recently purchased a new organ, 
built on the pipe-organ plan. -It is the second largest among 
Friends in Indiana. 


Edgar L. Requa preached the baccalaureate sermon of Union 


Wid-week and special meetings to the num- ! High Academy, Westfield, Ind. The Academy has had a good 
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year under Prof. J. Freeman. The outlook for the coming 
year is good. 


In a former item, we mentioned Amos M. Kenworthy’s buy- 
ing a new home in Whittier, Cal. He desires us to say, how- 
ever, that he paid cash for it and has no need for help from 
his friends. 


E. H. Stranahan, of the Biblical Department of Wilmington 
College, was one of the lecturers at the Assembly of Chris- 
tian Workers of Iowa Yearly Meeting, held at Indianola, 
Iowa, the 24th to the 30th ult. 


De Ella Leonard, pastor at Bloomingdale, Ind., gave an in- 
teresting and instructive discourse on ‘““I'emperance” the 30th 
ult. At the suggestion of the Anti-Saloon League, that day 
was observed as Stainless Flag Day. 


‘California Yearly Meeting appointed nine delegates to at- 
tend the Five Years’ Meeting—C. E. Tebbetts, R. W. Kelsey, 
George Taylor, Andrew Mitchell, John Chawner, Harry 
Keates, Rhoda M. Hare, A. W. Naylor and Lydia Jackson. 


Westfield Quarterly Meeting, Ind., was favored with the 
company and ministry of Allen Jay, Richmond, Ind., the 15th 
ult. At the Bible-school Conference, President Robert L. 
Kelly gave an educational address and preached in the even- 
ing. 

A new meeting-house for Friends in Xenia, Ohio, is being 
lanned. Nearly sufficient funds are on hand for its erection. 

his meeting is a new one, but, under the able leadership ot 
ens Cook, is gaining rapidly and already doing a splendid 
work. 


Frances C. Jenkins is at present at home with her daughter, 
Elizabeth Ebbinghouse, in Wabash, Ind. Her health, which 
has been. frail for several years past, is somewhat improved 
and she is able to attend some of the meetings of Friends in 
South Wabash. 


In a very few minutes, and without any stirring appeal, the 
little company attending Canada Yearly Meeting subscribed 
over $800 to Evangelistic and Home Mission Work. And this 
was done in face of the fact that large subscriptions had tfzen 
made to foreign missions and to the college fund. 


Scipio Quarterly Meeting was held at Poplar Ridge, N. Y., 
the 28th to 30th ult. There were no visiting Friends present. 
Chauncey B. Thorne, Fred. L. and Olive A. Ryon were used 
in vocal ministry. Interesting reports of the yearly meeting 
were given. Luncheon was served at the meeting-house on 
Seventh-day after devotional meeting and before business 
meeting. A pleasant social time was enjoyed by everyone. 


Farmington Quarterly Meeting was held the 18th to 20th 
ult. at Elba, Genesee County, N. Y. ‘The time of the meeting 
was occupied with reports by representatives regarding yearly 
meeting and reports from various lines of work. ‘This quar- 
terly meeting has for many years held a Christian Endeavor 
Conference on Third-day evening, and a Bible-school Confer- 
ence on Fourth-day evening during the quarterly meeting week, 
at which a variety of subjects are discussed either by home 
talen or by visiting Friends. This time the subject of 
“Temperance” claimed the attention of the Christian Endeavor 
Conference, and was opened by a young man whose business 
brings him into contact with the saloon element. Friends find 
these conferences very helpful. 


From a local Richmond, Ind., paper, of the 27th ult., we 
take the following: “The Intercollegiate Oratorical Associa- 
tion held its Eastern interstate contest last night, at the Ohio 
Northern University. Gustave Hoelscher, Earlham College, 
Richmond, Ind., won first prize of $50, and will represent the 
association at the national meet in 1908. The other con- 
testants rank as follows: C. E. Bender, Juniata College, Hunt- 
ington, Pa.; Roy B. Westerfield, Ohio Northern University, 
Ada., Ohio; Arthur J. Ruland, Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
N. Y., and-G. B. Findlay, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich.” Gustave Hoelscher represented Earlham in the State 
contest and won over DePaum, Indiana University, Valparaiso, 
and Taylor University contest, held last Fourth month. Hav- 
ing won the central interstate as above, he will represent 
Indiana in the National Prohibition Contest, to be held, some 
time next year. 


Wabash Quarterly Meeting was held at Amboy, Miami 
County, Ind., the 22d ult. Nathan and Esther Frame, Gurney 
Dickes, James and Homer Ellis and Milo Hinckle were the 
visiting ministers from other meetings. Nathan and Esther 
Frame led in the preaching Seventh-day, followed by Homer 


Ellis in a short and appropriate talk. Esther Frame preached 
most acceptably Seventh-day and also First-day. A committee 
was appointed to have the care and to look after the interests 
of New Holland, a particular meeting belonging to this 
quarterly meeting. and see that a suitable pastor is secured for 
that place. A subscription was taken in face of the meeting 
guaranteeing to the committee $128.00 for the support of the 
work for one year. Owing to the date of the yearly meeting 
this year the quarterly meeting will be held first Seventh-day, 
Ninth month, instead of fourth Seventh-day, as usual. Friends 
wishing to attend should note the change. The meeting will 
be held at South Wabash, Ind. 


Cottonwood Quarterly Meeting, Kan., was held the 14th to 
16th ult, at Twin Mound, for the first time. There was a 
spirit of interest manifested from the first to last. The people 
of Twin Mound manifested their appreciation of having the 
quarterly meeting held there by their abundant hospitality and 
by providing ample conveyance to and from the railroad sta- 
tion, a distance of five miles. L. Clarkson Hinshaw, super- 
intendent of Evangelistic and Pastoral Work in Kansas 
Yearly Meeting, was present on Seventh and First-days, and 
his service was highly appreciated by Friends. Represénta- 
tives were present from all the eight monthly meetings but 
two, and one of these sent a written communication. ‘This 
quarterly meeting covers a territory of 130 miles, 11 meetings 
in all. The Yearly Meeting Superintendent, in company with 
the Quarterlv Meeting Superintendent, spent the following 
week visiting the meetings in the quarterly meeting, reaching 
all but one. The Gospel labors and practical teaching of the 
Yearly Meeting Superintendent were very helpful in all these 
meetings. 


The Friends and other citizens of New Market, Ont., ex- 
pressed their appreciation of Frank Cornell and his wife in 
a very substantial way, the 14th ult., before they departed for 
their new field of service in California. The mayor of the 
city made the address and the citizens presented a gold watch, 
while the young people gave a purse filled with $60 in gold. 
The following is taken from the account in a local paper: 

“Tast Sixth-day evening a very pleasant farewell was 
tendered to Frank Cornell on the lawn of the Friends’ 
Church. One worthy feature of the gathering was the. 
unanimity of feeling it expressed. The committee in charge 
of the proceedings had the grounds beautifully illuminated 
bv colored electric lights, loaned by R. F. Schmidt. The band 
very kindly gave their open-air concert on the grounds. The 
chair was occupied by E. J. Davis, and on the platform were 
F. Cornell, I. W. Neal, D. Prosser, Father Whitney, N. A. 
Campbell, Dr. Mills, W. D. Gregory, Elias Rogers, Albert 
Rogers, 7. A. Carrick, Toronto, Mayor Smith, E. A. Bogart, 
J. A. Cody, H. S. Cane, N. J. Roadhouse, A. E. Coombs and 
laa Vicia, 


The meeting and Bible-school at Fairmount, Ind., is making 
a steady growth, and if the attendance continues to increase, 
the meeting-house will necessarily have to be enlarged soon to 
accommodate the people—especially the Bible-school, which 
averages 240. Class-rooms are particularly needed. On_ the 
oth ult., the superintendent planned to have the names of the 
members of the “Cradle Roll” called. This includes children 
under four years of age, of which there are 45. The mothers 
were invited to be present with the children, and as nearly 
all attended as possi As the roll was called, the mother 
arose with the child in her arms. Four hundred and twenty- 
seven were present. b ; 

Daisy Barr, the pastor, has large and appreciative audiences. 
Every Sabbath a number of strangers and others who are not 
members attend the services. The messages delivered seem 
well adapted to the needs of the congregation. 

Besides attending to the arduous duties as pastor of a large 
meeting, Daisy Barr answers a great many outside calls. 
Within the past few days she has made four class addresses to 
township public school graduates, in this county, before large 
crowds of people. Sabbath-school and temperance conven- 
tions, Missionary and Peace Conferences are calling for her 
services, which shows that the demand for women’s ministry 
and public service, when freighted with a living message from 
a loving Heavenly Father, is on the increase, at least in this 
part of the country. 


Be wise, and use thy wisdom well; 
Who wisdom speaks must live it, too; 
He is the wisest who can tell 
How first he lived, then spoke the true. —Bonar. 
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THIRD QUARTER, 
LESSON III. SEVENTH “MONTH 21, 1907. 


THE TEN COMMANDMENTS: 
DUTIES TOWARD MAN. 
Exopus 20: 12-17. 

GOLDEN THxt.—Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself. Lev. 19: 18. 

DAILY RDADINGS. 


pocorn ay Duties toward men. Ex. 
. Le rf, 


Third-day. Ley. 19: 


= 


Love to neighbors. 


be 


Fourth-day. Promise to obey. Ex. 24: 


; Fifth-day. Jesus and the command. 

Matt. 15: 1-9. 

' ee Fulfilling the law. Rom. 13: 
-10. 

s ovens day My neighbor. Luke 10: 

25-37. 

3 HAaaicaay Christ’s example. John 15: 
Time.—Fifty days after leaving 

Egypt. Ex. 19:1, 15. Some time in 


the month of May; year uncertain; au- 
thorities vary fram B. C. 1491 to 1200, 
but probably about 1300. 

Place—In the southern part of 
Arabia, on the Sinaitic peninsula, at the 
base of Mt. Sinai. The celebrated con- 
vent or monastery of St. Catharine is 
situated near the supposed site. Here 
Tischendorf, in 1844, discovered the 
Sinaitic MS. of the Bible. 

The first four Commandments are 
called the “First  ‘T'able’—“Duties 
Toward God,” the last six, the ‘“Sec- 
ond Table’—“Duties ‘Toward Man.” 
Some would divide the Decalogue 
equally, ranging the honor to parents 
strictly as a religious rather than a 
moral duty. It is questionable whether 
there is any real advantage in such di- 
visions; all duties are religious, all are 
moral—man’s life is one. This was the 
position taken by George Fox and the 
early Friends. It is one which needs to 
be emphasized to-day, when there are 
so many, who have different standards 
for business, and what they call strictly 
personal matters. Men will do in cor- 
porate affairs what they would not 
think of doing between man and man. 

The spirit which underlies the last 
six Commandments is applicable to all 
conditions, and all times. ‘The more 
nearly men live in accordance with the 
spirit of love—which is the spirit which 
lies at the foundation of their com- 
mands—the happier will men be, the 
more nearly will society approach the 
highest ideal. 

12. “Honor thy father and mother.” 
It is not easy to explain fully what 
“honor” means. “Where there is the 
heart to fulfil the duty, no definition 
will be necessary; where there is not, 
no definition will be useful.” It in- 
cludes respect, love and obedience, at 
least in childhood and youth, and 
respect and consideration always. Like 
all other maxims, there are limitations 
—even a child is not required to commit 
known sin at the command of a parent. 
On the other hand, parents should be 
themselves restrained by the higher law, 
and continually keep in remembrance 
Paul’s injunction, “Provoke not your 
children to wrath” (Eph. 6:4). “That 
thy days may be long,” etc. “The first 
commandment with promise’ (Eph. 
6:2, 3). Long life was considered one 
of the greatest things to be desired—the 
Old Testament is full of the idea. (See 


Psy vorerG; i a4ri2-Tis| esOnG = le ekangs 
3:11, etc.) It is true even in these days 
that children who are obedient to good 
parents are more likely to live long 
than those who are disobedient and un- 
willing to follow the direction of their 
parents who have had experience of life. 
13. Sixth Commandment. “Thou 
shalt do no murder.” R. V. This is 
undoubtedly the correct translA‘tion. So 
far as the simple command is concerned, 
it states what almost if not all nations 
have held. The Mosaic code is in ad- 
vance of others in that it provides for 
manslaughter, accidental homicide, and 
for justifiable homicide (Ex. 22:2). 
Compare John’s words, I Jno. 3:15. 
14. Seventh Commandment. ‘Thou 
shalt not commit adultery.” “Next to 
the duty of respecting a man’s life is 
placed that of respecting his domestic 
peace and honor.” To break this com- 
mand is to strike at the very foundation 
of family life and all that it means and 
implies. Again the Mosaic code does 
not differ in essence from others; it is 
peculiar, we believe, in that it places 
man and woman upon perfect equality. 
The transgressor, man or woman, re- 
ceives the same penalty—death (Lev. 


20: 10; Deutse2iiz2)s Compare 
Christ’s words, Matt. 5:27, 28. 
15. Eighth Commandment. “Thou 


shalt not steal.” Next to a man’s life 
and his family comes his property. This 
is to be restricted. ‘This law embodies a 
natural instinct. Never were the rights 
of private property—even its very right 
to existence—so debated as at the pres- 
ent time. The fact that unjust and ex- 
travagant claims have been, and are 
made does not destroy rights of prop- 
erty, nor affect its divine institution. 
The trouble has been and is, in the way 
property is held. The difficulties would 
vanish if the Christian law of love were 
followed. No re-distribution would 
have any permanent effect. Most of the 
schemes proposed by the _ so-called 
“Socialists” would be. futile if at- 
tempted to be put into practice. The 
real remedy, and the only permanent 
one, is the law of Christ. “Love work- 
eth no ill to his neighbor.” Compare 
Rom. 13): 0,110.” 

16. Ninth Commandment.. “Thou 
shalt not bear false witness.’ Next in 
line comes a man’s character. To injure 
a man’s character by false statements 
is to commit a grievous injury, and one 
almost impossible to remedy—money 
stolen may be returned with interest, 
but the injuries of calumny can never 
be atoned for. Shakespeare, in the oft- 
quoted lines, puts it well: 


“Who steals my purse, steals trash, ... 

But he who filches from me my good 
name, ; 

Robs me of that 
him, 

Yet leaves me poor indeed.” 


which not enriches 


Again, the Hebrew law goes farther 
than testimony in a court of justice, and 
includes spreading untrue reports about 
others—“Thou shalt not take up a false 
report (hax 23st) 

17. Tenth Commandment. “Thou 
shalt not covet,” etc. This appears to 
be unique in ancient codes. It goes be- 
yond action into thoughts. “It shows 
that God requires of us not only out- 
ward virtue, but inward holiness.” 
Compare Matt. 5:28. Covetousness is 


not simply desire for more, but for 
more at another’s expense—to possess 
that which belongs to someone else. 

This Tenth Commandment comes very 
near the second of the New Dispensa- 
tion—“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself.” Read Paul’s comments in 
Romans 13:8-10. “Love is the fulfilling 
of the law.” “It is man himself that 
requires to be changed. No change in 
the mere external organization of so- 
ciety will redeem him from the eyil pas- 
sions which are the root of all his 
miseries.” 


YEARLY MEETINGS FOR 1907. 


Oregon Yearly Meeting, in New- 
berg, Ore., Seventh month 16th. H. 
Edwin McGrew, clerk, Newberg, Ore. 

North Carolina Yearly Meeting, at 
Guilford College, N. C., Eighth month 
7th. L. Lyndon Hobbs, clerk, Guilford 
College, N. C. 


Wilmington Yearly Meeting, in Wil- 
mington, Ohio, Eighth month rsth. 
Jonathan B. Wright, clerk, Harveys- 
burg, Ohio. 


Ohio Yearly Meeting, in Mt. Pleas- 
ant, Ohio, Eighth month 20th. Edward 
Mott, clerk, 3207 Cedar Avenue, S. E., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Iowa Yearly Meeting, in Oskaloosa, 
Iowa, Eighth month 27th. Stephen M. 
Hadley, clerk, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 


Western Yearly Meeting, in Plainfield, 
Ind., Ninth month 13th. Thomas’ C. 
Brown, clerk, Plainfield, Ind. 


Indiana Yearly Meeting, in Rich- 
mond, Ind., Ninth month 25th. Timothy 
Nicholson, clerk, Richmond, Ind. 


Kansas Yearly Meeting, in Wichita, 
Kan., Tenth month 4th. Edmund Stan- 
ley, clerk, Wichita, Kan. 


COULDN'T KEE PST: 
KEPT IT HID FROM THE CHILDREN, 


“We cannot keep Grape-Nuts food in 
the house. It goes so fast I have to hide 
it, because the children love it so. It is 
just the food I have been looking for 
ever so long; something that I do not 
have to stop to prepare and still is 
nourishing.” 

Grape-Nuts is the most scientifically 
made food on the market. It is per- 
fectly and completely cooked at the 
factory and can be served at an in- - 
stant’s notice, either with rich cold 
cream, or with hot milk if a hot dish is 
desired. When milk or water is used, 
a little sugar should be added, but when 
cold cream is used alone the natural 
grape-sugar, which can be seen glisten- 
ing on the granules, is sufficiently sweet 
to satisfy the palate. This grape-sugar 
is not poured over the granules, as some 
people think, but exudes from the 
granules in the process of manufacture, 
when the starch of the grains is changed 
from starch to grape-sugar by the pro- 
cess of manufacture. This, in effect, is 
the first act of digestion; therefore, 
Grape-Nuts food is pre-digested and is 
most perfectly assimilated by the very 
weakest stomach. ‘“There’s a Reason.” 

Made at the pure food factories of the 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Read 
the little health classic, “The Road to 
Wellville,” in packages. oe 
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[Communications for this department should 
be addressed to Lindl y D. Clark, 1429 New York 
_Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


Topic FoR SEVENTH MontTH 21. 


PRESENT-DAY APPLICATIONS OF 
THE LAST SIX COMMANDMENTS. 
Hx. 20; 12-17. 

READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


2 Piha Jesus on filial regard. Matt. 


Third-day. Murder in the heart. Matt. 
5: 21-24, 


Fourth-day. Lust is adultery. Matt. 5: 
27-32. 
4 Fifth-day. “Defraud his brother.” 1 
Thess. 4: 1-6. 


a ie No liar in heaven. Rey. 22: 


Seventh-day. Covetousness. Eph. 5: 1-7. 
Disobedience, hatred, impurity, theft, 
falsehood, covetousness—these are some 
of the evils that flaw the characters of 
men and women, boys and girls, in 
America no less than in the wilderness 
of Sinai or among the hills of Palestine. 
“Thou shalt not” is just as valid against 
them to-day as ever it was; and who 
.that meets with the people of this gen- 
eration but sees the need of such prohi- 
bition? 

By our Lord’s interpretation of them, 
we know that it is not merely the out- 
ward refraining from the gross act of 
killing in cold blood or of burglary or 
of perjury that violates these words of 
the law. The sneer or even the disre- 
spectful thought about the “out-of-date” 
ideas of father or mother, the indiffer- 
ence to the physical well-being of work 
people that jeopardizes and_ shorten 
lives, the lewd jest, the inequitable bar- 
gain, the overriding of other’s rights 
in order to secure gain for one’s self— 
all these are infractions of the law, and 
must be answered for at the bar of Him 
Who reads men’s hearts. 

The papers of the past few days have 
abounded with accounts of the apparent 
evasion of legal process by one of the 
wealthiest citizens of our country, in 
order to show inquiry into the methods 
-of conducting the business of a great 
corporation. That it has violated four 
of the six Commandments we are con- 
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sidering is freely charged, and even the 
most friendly can not deny that its fear 
to meet inquiry is suggestive of wrong- 
doing. Yet, we in less conspicuous 
places need to consider ourselves lest 
we, also be tempted. Striking ex- 
amples often furnish a screen for 
smaller offenders, and the condemna- 
tion of glaring evils sometimes affords 
a guilty conscience a sufficient measure 
of relief to allow its possessor to 
indulge his pet sin a little further. Pre- 
sumptuous sins and secret faults were 
nut together by an old-time saint as 
enemies requiring special vigilance, and 
since all the Commandments must be 
obeyed before God’s plan is*fulfilled, we 
may well join in his petition. 


NOTICE. 


The Board of Foreign Missions of 
Indiana Yearly Meeting desires to cor- 
respond with a minister and wife for 
Matamoros, Mex. Address Phariba W. 
Stephens, secretary, 118 South Sixteenth 
Street, Richmond, Ind. 


“What are they moving the church 
tomes 

“Well, stranger, I’m mayor of these 
diggin’s, an’ I’m fer law enforcement. 
We've got an ordinance what says no 
saloon shall be nearer than 300 feet 
from a church. I gave ’em three days 
to move the church.—Judge. 


Assistant Editor—‘“Here’s a poem 
from a fellow who is serving a five 
vears’ term in the Eastern Penitentiary.” 

Managing Editor—‘‘Well, print it 
with a foot-note explaining the circum- 
stance. It may serve aS a warning to 
other poets.”—Philadelphia Record. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of 
“The American Friend” to this column, It will be 
found useful for almost everyone who wishes to adver- 
tise. The cost is 5c. perline eachinsertion. Noadver- 
tisement is accepted for less than 25c, Cash with order. 


WANTED-—A young woman Friend as attend- 
ant and helper in a Friend’s family in Phila- 
delphia. Replv at once to ‘**W”’ care office of 
the AMBRICAN FRIEND. 
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is a weekly illustrated paper for Young People, and suitable for dis 


Price 
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for Superintendents and Teachers in the 
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Rugs Reduced 


It pays to buy Rugs in July, even 
though you may not want to put them on | 
your floor until September. Why? Be- | 
cause it is stock-righting time for us, and | 
several hundred of the most desirable | 
Rugs are greatly reduced. Nota complete 


range of designs in every size: 


Tapestry Rugs—$7.50 Rugs, 6x9 feet, 
$5.95 each; $15.00 Rugs, 9x11 feet, $9 50 
each; $20.00 Rugs, 9x12 feet, $14.25. 


Wilton Velvet—$24.00 Rugs, 9x12 feet, 
now $16.90. 


Axminister—$27.50 Rugs, 9x12 feet, 
now $19.50. 


Body Brussels—$20.00 Rugs, 6x9 feet, 
$14.75 each; $25.00 Rugs, 8.3x10.6 feet, 
$20.00 each; $28.50 Rugs, 9x12 feet, $23.25 
each; $37.50 Rugs, 10.6x12 feet, $31.50 
each; $45.00 Rugs, 10.6x13.6 feet, $39.00. 

Smyrna—Sloan’s Imperial; $42.00 Rugs,. 
9x15 feet, $32.50 each; $46.00 Rugs, 12x12 
feet, $37.50 each; $56.00 Rugs, 12x15 feet, 
$47.50. | 

Sarak—Scotch-weave; $45.00 Rugs, 9x | 
12 feet, $29.00. 
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I the form your printed 

matter should take we will 
gladly assist with sugges- 
tions and samples. We have 
a department for copywriting, 
designing and illustrating, and 
make a specialty of preparing 
booklets, catalogues, mailing 
cards, folders and every kind 
of advertising matter. Our 
service in this department is 
particularly helpful, and will 
be found valuable by all who 
wish assistance in the proper 
presentation of their printed | | 
matter. 
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“Deserves a place in any library.’’—Azb/ical World, 


THE SAMARITANS 


The Earliest Jewish Sect, their History, Theology and Literature 
by j 
JAMES ALAN MONTGOMERY, Ph.D. 


Professor in Old Testament Literature and Language, Philadelphia 
Divinity School 


OPINIONS OF PRESS AND SCHOLARS 


“BIBLICAL WORLD,” University ef Chicago Press 
“This is the most full and careful presentation in existence of the facts concerning 
the Samaritans, It is a mine of information. The author has apparently overlooked 


nothing The method and style are clear and simple, and the book deeerves a place in any 
library.’”’ 


MORRIS JASTROW, JR, Ph.D., Professor in the University of Pennsylvania 


“Dr. Montgomery has chosen a most facinating subject, and his volume is an indication 
of the thorough manner in which he has mastered both the data and the problems con- 
nected with it. He has placed all scholars under obligation by its comprehensive survey of 
the entire field of Samaritan history and theology, as well as of the language and literature 
of the Samaritans.”’ 


DR. SOLOMON SOLIS-COHEN, Phi'adelphia 


“TI cannot refrain from a word of appreciation of the author’s broad view, patient indus- 
try and clear and concise style. The work is one of permanent value and throws new light 
upon many obscure places in religious history.” 


MRS. SARA Y. STEVENSON, Philadelphia 


“Such methodical special studies as yours, 1f carried on in each of the various fields and 
sects, must go far towards clearing up the misty details of the intellectual processes of that 
interesting epoch.” ; 


THEODORE F. WRIGHT, Ph.D., Honorary General Secretary for United States and Authorized 
Lecturer of the Palestine Exploration Fund, Cambridge, Mass. 


“Tam glad of an opportunity to say how highly I value your book on the Samaritans. 
It covers the ground adequately and is a testimony to the best scholarship.” 


DAVID WERNER AMRAM, Philadelphia 


“Am impressed by the wealth of learning that has been compressed into it ... I 
believe that your book is a very important and valuable contribution to the literature on the 
subject, and I congratulate you upon its splendid appearance.” 


WILLIAM ADAMS BROWN, D.D., Professor in the Union Theological Seminary, New York City 


“May I congratulate you on the thoroughness of the piece of work you have done on 
your volume of the ‘Samaritans’ It fills a gap which greatly needed to be filled, and 


from my own point of view I especially appreciate the clear, full account you have given of . 


the Samaritans’ theology.” 


PROFESSOR W. MAX MULLER, Philadelphia 
‘TI find you have succeeded admirably in making it both concise and readable.” 
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Events and Conments. 


Two sources which should give us 
reliable information concerning the 
thrift of the working classes are the 
savings banks and the  Post-office 
Money Order Department. _ According 
to these, we are enjoying unssirpassed 
prosperity. The post-office at New 
York has just issued a statement con- 
cerning their business for the year end- 
ing Sixth month 30th, which shows that 
over $446,000,000 worth of money 
orders were procured during the year. 
Over $70,000,000 of this amount was for 
foreign orders, representing mainly 
money sent by immigrants to their fami- 
hes or friends at home. A number of the 
savings banks, both in Philadelphia and 
New York, have reported large accumu- 
lations of deposits. William H. S. 
Wood, president of the Bowery Savings 
Band, New York, stated one day last 
week that their bank had over $100,000,- 
000 worth of deposits, and received 
$380,000 during that day. 


The astronomers working in connec- 
tion with the Lowell Observatory, Ariz., 
are pleased with their recent observa- 
tions on Mars. One report from them 
says, “The southern polar cap is now 
in process of melting, and the northern 
one of making. Although about of the 
same size at the present moment, the 
aspect of the two is quite different. In 
this connection, the detection of a differ- 
ence in their color is significant. While 
the south polar cap is white, with a 
faint yellowish tinge, the north polar 
cap is distinctly bluish. This difference 
in hue is what freshly fallen snow on 
new-made ice would present, as com- 
pared with that which had been long 
subjected to weathering and dust. ‘The 
observation is therefore confirmatory of 
what has again and again been stated of 
the substance composing them. The 
canals proper to this season of the 
Martian year have been seen in due 
‘course, and some new faint ones discov- 
ered. The same has been true of the 
oases.” y 


For some time those prominent in 
railroad circles have been discussing the 


| the latter. 


| case has been in progress. 


advisability of using a steel rail made of 
harder and tougher metal than that now: 
common, but the process for making 
them was too expensive to make the 
change practicable. Within the past few 
weeks, however, manuacturers of steel 
have been experimenting extensively 
with vanadium,'a substance which, when 
mixed with steel, seems to make it very 
suitable for rails and armor plate. 
Naturally, many people are asking what 
vanadium is. It is a very rare metallic 
element belonging , to: the  arsenic- 
antimony-bismuth group, and was first 
isolated by a Swedish chemist three- 
quarters of a century ago. It has been 
a matter of text-book knowledge for 
years that it was one of the substances 
which, when mixed with steel, increased 
the toughness and tensile strength of 
But this fact was of in- 
terest chiefly to technologists until 
prospectors unearthed deposits of the 
metallic ore in Peru, and the discovery 
was made that by means of the modern 
electric furnace the pure metal could be 
produced in commercial quantities and 
at a price that made its utilization pos- 
sible. 


For noted murder 
It is the trial 
of William D. Haywood, of the West- 
ern Federation of Miners, who is 
charged with conspiring for the murder 
of Governor-Steunenberg, Idaho. The 
most important witness for the prose- 
cution was a man named Harry 
Orchard, who, according to his own 
confession, has been instrumental in 
killing several men. He testified that 
Haywood and other officers of the 
Western Federation of Miners connived 
in the murder of several prominent 
men who were opposed to their schemes, 
one of whom was Governor Steunen- 
berg. Haywood and other officers of 
the Federation were on the witness 
stand last week with flat denials of the 
evidence offered by. Orchard. They 
claim, on the contrary, that the Mine 
Owners’ Association, aided by Pinker- 
ton detectives, formed a deep-laid plot 
to exterminate the Western Federation 
of Miners. It is difficult to say whether 
the jury will accept the story of 
Urchard or that of the defendant; but 
this much is quite evident to an out- 
sider, that the friction between the Mine 
Owners’ Association and the Western 
Federation of Miners amounted to little 
less than civil war. 


several weeks a 


The recent changes which have taken 
place in the Divinity Schools of Yale 
and Chicago Universities will doubtless 
do much toward making this depart- 
ment of education practical. More time 
is to be given to the study of the appli- 
cation of Christianity to practical life. 
Courses in pedagogy, psychology, 
sociology, and kindred subjects, are to 
be given more prominence. In com- 
menting upon the change at Chicago 
University the Outlook says: “The 


| seminary will make it possible for theo- 
| logical students to do what may be 


called clinical work. Close affiliation 
with the Chicago Common Social Settle- 
ment and the Chicago Institute of 
Social Service, and arrangements by 
which students can observe the work 
being done in the great city and confer 


with specialists who are doing it, will 
give to the study of “evangelism” a 
highly practical element. In the third 
place, the churches are more and more 
becoming aware that they have a part to 
play, not merely in rescuing men from 
evil, ‘but also in elevating civic and - 
social. ideals, co-operating with civic 
and social organizations, and promot- 
ing honesty and efficiency in civic and 
social life. ‘The clinical work and field 


study of the students will therefore be _ 


devoted, not merely to relief, but also 
to constructive effort.” 


NOTICES. 


New Yorx Meeting-house is located 
at 144 East Twentieth Street. Meeting, 
First-day, 11 A. M. 


Brooktyn Meeting-house is located at 


corner Washington and _ Lafayette 
Avenues. Meeting, First-day, 10.45 
A. M. 


The Ohio Yearly Meeting of Friends’ 
Church will meet at Mount Pleasant on 
Eighth month 20, 1907. Those wishing 
accommodations should correspond 
with A. T. Patterson, chairman of En- 
tertainment Committee. Board will be 
30 cents per meal, and lodging 25 cents 
per night. 


A SMALL SECRET 


COULDN'T UNDERSTAND THE TASTE OF HIS 
CUSTOMERS. 


Two men were discussing the various 
food products now being supplied in such 
variety and abundance. 

One, a grocer, said, “I frequently try 
a package or so of any certain article 
before offering it to my trade, and in that 
way sometimes form a different. idea 
than my customers have. 

For instance, I thought I would try 
some Postum Food Coffee, to see what 
reason there was for such a call for it. 
At breakfast I didn’t like it and supper 
proved the same, so I naturally con- 
cluded that my taste was different from 
that of the customers who bought it 
right along. % 

A day or two after, I waited on a lady 
who was buying a 25c package and 
told her I couldn’t understand how one 
could fancy the taste of Postum. 

“T know just what is the matter” she 
said, “you put the coffee boiler on the 
stove for just fifteen minutes, and ten 
minutes of that time it simmered. and 
perhaps five minutes it boiled; now if you 
will have it left to boil full fifteen 
minutes after it commences to boil you 
will find a delicious Java-like beverage, 
rich in food value of gluten and phos- 
phates, so choice that you will never 
abandon it, particularly when you see 
the great gain in health.” Well, I took 
another trial and sure enough I joined 
the Postum army for good, and life 
seems worth living since I have gotten 
rid of my old time stomach and kidney 
troubles.” 

Postum is no sort of medicine, but 
pure liquid food, and this, together with 
a relief from coffee, worked the change 
“There's a Reason.” 

Read “The Road to Wellville,’ in 
packages. 
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THE PERIL OF DEADNESS. 
_ “Thou hast a name that thou livest and thou 
art dead,’ came as a stern judgment upon the 
ancient church of Sardis. It must have stirred the 
dry bones of the church, if this message to the angel 
> and it 
may have produced a revival which for a time carried 
the membership into a more living religion. But 
that old peril, which threatened the extinction of the 
church of Sardis is just as imminent now as then. 


of Sardis was read in ‘‘mornine meeting,’ 
5 toy) 


It comes in new forms in each new age and is so 
lurking and subtle that the “angels” of many of our 
modern churches often do not discover that they are 
inwardly dying until they are actually dead. They 
cling to some form which is sapping the very life of 
the church, while all the time they fondly beleve 
that this form is absolutely essential to the existence 
of the church. 


Many of us look back on the Quakerism of our 


~ childhood and early life and feel that there was much 


deadness in it. There was a stiffness and formality 
about it which was very forbidding, and which even 
_ now almost makes us shudder. - It was too legalistic, 
_ too far removed from the fountains of spontaneous, 
 fresh-flowing life; it dwelt too much on “things” and 
not enough on the heart of things; it did not give 
scope enough to the climbing, exploring spirit in us. 
The meetings for worship only met one side of our 


| nature and starved the other aspects of our life. 


' They did not enough. cultivate our spirits, and feed 
them with ideals which would stay with us through 
the struggles and temptations of the week. And yet 
there were many persons—thoroughly good persons, 
too—who stoutly stood against every inroad of in- 
‘novation and who were ready to wreck the Society 
rather than see+t adapt itself to the needs of the time. 
_ They did not feel the peril of deadness which op- 
pressed our young spirits, and they did not realize 
that the first law of vital religion is change, move- 
_ ment, growth, advance. 

Well, a generation has passed since the shaking up 
of Quakerism—a shaking which has left it almost 
unrecognizable to those of the old regime, and now 
‘we are passing through a new peril of deadness, 
which may become even more dangerous and stiffen- 


s 


‘ideals. 


ing than that of conformity to schemes of ‘plain- 


ness,” 


or of formal silent meetings. 

The revival wave brought into our meetings a type 
of preaching which was certainly needed at the time 
—a warm, earnest, moving evangelical message, which 
made a direct appeal to the sinner to get right with 
God. The main concern of our ministers was the 
exposition of “the plan of salvation’ in ways that 


would reach souls. There always has been, and 


there always will be, a place for such preaching—na 


Co 
fo) 
church can permanently grow without an evangel. 
But our great danger now is from a stereotyped 
evangelistic sermon. J¢ again meets only one aspect 
of the soul’s need. Its constant repetition brings 
leanness and deadness to a congregation. Jt is, we 
repeat, the first law of spiritual life that the soul 
must grow, must go on, must advance by the as- 
simulation of new truth and by the sway of movina 
the 
warm appeal of the evangel of personal salvation is a 


But to hear the same type of ser- 


To have the heart moved once under 
ereat experience. 
mon again and again, until the ideas are all known 
in advance and the ‘phrases are as familiar as the 
pictures in the wall-paper is the sure way to sag into 
deadness. The heart no longer thrills at the words 
which have grown habitual, and meeting drags be- 
cause no new vistas of spiritual attainment are put 
before the eyes of the soul. 

The fact is, all preaching which makes personal 
salvation the sole motive of religion leads sooner or 
later to deadness. It is even more true of preaching 
which dwells solely on the attainment of a state 
ealled sanctification. The reiteration of phrases, the 
monotonous routine of the same ideas over and over, 
never developing into anything richer, are always 
deadening. The main business of religion is not 
getting something for self—the great ery of the heart 
should not be “What will Thou do for me?’ but 
rather “What wilt Thou have me do?’ The minis- 
ter who gets a genuine vision of a religion of service, 
of the social, practical, outreaching mission of the 
individual Christian and of the church, finds a mes- 
sage so large and rich that it cannot run the meeting 
into the backwater of deadness. If he has found the 
whole Christ and the whole Gospel, he will speak to 


the many-sided needs of men, not to one single aspect 
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of the truth. He will thus minister to growth and ad- 
vance ; he will cultivate the whole spirit and feed the 
ideals of all types of men, and this is the way to 
avoid the peril of deadness. Reese) 


COMMON HERITAGE. 


We have become so accustomed to think of indi- 
vidual property right that we are prone to overlook 
our common property privileges. From early child- 
hood we are taught that “this” belongs to us, and 
“that” belongs to someone else. We are apt to take 
what.is ours and use it to the exclusion of our fellows, 
as far as that is possible, and lock it away for safe 
keeping when we are gone. It is ours, and other 
people must leave it alone. The property of another 
is theirs to the exclusion of us, and their property 
right we must respect. These ideas are very old and 
common, and lie back of a great deal of our thinking, 
and most of our commercial activity. They make up 
the major part of many lives, so much so, in fact, 
that our time is called the industrial or commercial 
age. 

Some good people are objecting to these ideas and 
telling us that they are fundamentally wrong,—con- 
trary to Christian ideals. But sweeping statements 
of this kind should be accepted with caution. We 
cannot be too careful when our opinions run counter 
to those held by most men, nor can we be too charit- 
able for institutions which have been useful to society 
for many centuries. 

One thing, however, is quite evident. We at the 
present time think too much of this aspect of life, 
and not enough of our common heritage. We almost 
forget that the great necessities of life, such as air 
and sunshine, are free to all, and so are the great 
beauties of nature. The starry canopy of Heaven 
covers the race, the landscape blooms for all, and the 
songs of the woods resound for rich and poor alike. 
They are here all about us for those who will and can 
enjoy them, and they belong most to those who enjoy 
them most. 

Then again the vast properties, and beautiful es- 
tates do not belong exclusively to those who hold the 
deeds and pay the taxes. Look at that beautiful 
lawn and those exquisite flowers. Feast your eyes 
upon those climbing vines and those artistic carvings. 
Whose are they, and what are they for? To look at 
and enjoy. At least that is their chief use, and they 
are there for those who live in the community, and 
for the chance visitor, quite as much as they are for 
the. man who owns the estate. Possibly he had them 
planted. for his own immediate personal enjoyment ; 


but that does not subtract from our privilege of en- | 
joying them also; and nine chances out of ten he put | 
them there for our sake. If he were living on a 
lonely island or in some secluded spot by himself, 
then it is quite possible they would not have been 
there at all. And so there is a sense, and a very real 
sense, in which they are ours. 

But this is only one of the ways in which we are | 
blessed in common. Thomas Edison discovers a | 
method of applying electrical energy, and whose dis- | 
covery is it? Edison’s, to be sure; but it is mine 
also. Shakespeare writes and Raphael paints, and 
Wagner sings,—and their works belong to the race. 
Their hands held the keys that unlocked these riches 
in thought, and beauty, and music; but the race is 
entering, and will ever enter their treasure-fields. 
The 
past is pouring into our lap the treasures of her rich- | 
est souls. ThoSe about us are putting forth their | 
choicest ideals. 

Under such conditions and with such surround- | 
ings, what is our privilege? The trouble with the 
most of us is, we do not appreciate what we have. 
We are looking at some little, narrow affair and let- 
ting that take up all our time and thought, while the 
broad fields of nature and history are bidding us look 
out and rejoice. If we are poor the fault is more 
than half with ourselves. The lack of worldly pos- 
session does not begin to make as many paupers as 
the lack of appreciation. And right here we begin 
to discover the depths of the meaning in the words 
“In every thing give thanks,” because it is the eulti- 
vation of this faculty that makes us rich. Let us 
covet every good gift, but above all, the power to ap- 
preciate our common heritage. 


When we come to think of it, we are all rich. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Some weeks noted the decision of 
Judge Christian, who sustained the contention that 
the saloon business being a public nuisance under the 
common law, the act of a Legislature permitting lo- 


ago we 


cal governments to issue license was unconstitutional. 
The action was brought against a sitloon-keeper, not 
because he had permitted disorderly or otherwise ob- 
jectionable conduct in his place of business, but be- 
cause the saloon itself was held to be a publie nui- 
In an opinion handed down by the Indiana 
Supreme Court Sixth month 25th, this decision of 
Judge Christian was reversed. Judge Gordon, of 
the Supreme Court, held that there is no common law 
inhibitive of the liquor traffic, and that in the ab- 
sence of special prohibitive laws, the saloon has a 


sance. 
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right to exist. The Judge maintained that to sus- 
tain the decision of Judge Christian would be in ef- 
fect to usurp the power of the Legislature. This de- 
cision again sustains the law of 1875, which was sim- 
 ilarly attacked fifteen years ago. 


A discussion of the question “Did John Stuart 
Mill come to the Light?” which appeared recently in 
some of our religious exchanges, is a favorable com- 
ment on a very common Quaker exhortation, “Mind 
the Light.” Their opinions of course cannot change 
the condition of the departed, but they reveal the 
_ force of a principle once very dear to Friends. The 
Episcopal Recorder of Philadelphia says: 

“Those who are familiar with his later essays must have 
recognized how the cold skepticism of his early years passed 
away beneath the mellowing influence of the spiritual world, 
until not a few were able to say that they hoped he was 
‘not far from the kingdom of God.’ This hope the Lord 
Bishop of Durham assures us may be more than hope, for 
he declares that Mill died a Christian believer. Doctor 
Moule tells us that he gets his information from the late 
Doctor Gprney, the entirely reliable physician of Nice, who 
attended Mill in his last illness. That he was a man of lovely 
spirit, all who knew him could testify, and we are glad to have 
this testimony to the fact that toward the end light came to 
his sorely perplexed mind. We would not be understood as 
aying that Mill accepted all the doctrines of orthodox 
Christianity, but, rather, that his skepticism was melted out by 
the Spirit’s influence, and before he died the dawn, with all its 
potentialities of midday splendor, had broken upon his mind. 
In this regard, this great essayist was like the late Romances, 
whose sincerity of purpose was a ‘kindly light’ which through 
he encircling gloom showed the way home.” 


{For THe AMERICAN FRIEND.] 


THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD.—II. 


BY THOMAS NEWLIN. an 
Our Spiritual Relations. 


We are animal before we are consciously spiritual, 
but we are spiritual after we are animal. We 
need social and economic betterment that there may 
be spiritual betterment. The method of the King- 
dom of God is the process of growth, the seed and the 
soil, the word of God, and the mind of man, are 
fitted for each other. Good and evil each have self- 
propagating power. Two figures Christ uses for the 
Christian character, salt and light. The quality of 
salt must be preserved and then it gives itself to the 
preservation of other material. The light must not 
only be preserved, but must be shown; but our acts 
are not the light, for the light is inward character, 
and shines forth in acts. Men may be forced by ex- 
ternal power to keep the commandments, but love is 
the motive power itself, which compels obedience. 

The supremacy of the Spiritual is the end and 
goal, but a mighty problem lies before us, for we are 
in a material world, with physical and material 
Wants. The masses of humanity are about us, seek- 


ing standing room and a place of safety. The 
church offers the panacea. Is the church sufficient ? 
The supreme and final test is the power to save the 
lost, the weak and the helpless. We sometimes feel 
like blaming John the Baptist for losing faith, and 
sending to know if Christ was the real saving power 
for which they were looking. But do we not often 
stand in John’s place, and wonder if we are on the 
right line? Christ’s answer is most significant. It . 
was not the kind of Christian evidences that are in 
these days so often demanded. The Divine attesta- 
tion was the positive result, and the present relief of 
those in need. So the supreme test of our spiritual 
power to-day is our ability to reach our civilization. 
It is useless to make assertions about inspiration, or 
enlarge on our testimonies to the truth, or recite 
creeds while the masses are unreached, and ‘‘the 
hungry look up and are not fed.” Thirty fold is the 
least Increase named by Christ, yet we are satisfied 
with 30 per cent., and often much less. 

We are all in danger of using phrases that we do 
not really believe or even know what they mean. The 
test of the inspiration of the Bible to me is that it 
inspires me, that its literature does contain for my 
heart a breathing of the Holy Spirit, a true message 
from God, which leads me afresh to the feet of the 
Saviour. Any other test is a mere name, a label for 
a doctrine, and becomes a hypocrisy. The same may 
be said of the inspiration of the church. If the 
chureh is Spirit-filled, the fact will advertise itself, 
and will need no other heralds. The lusts of the 
flesh give one kind of product, and the fruits of the 
Spirit are entirely different. The results here can- 
not be mistaken. 

The conditions to-day are very much like the situa- 
tion when the figures of the lost sheep, the lost coin, 
the lost son, the vacant seat at the feast, were used to 
great effect, and with so much tenderness to those 
outside, and these figures should appeal with equal 
foree to all Christ-men to-day. We behold a sea of 
humanity about us; the sea is stormy and full of 
shipwrecks, and we behold the strength of the ele- 
ments with which we have to work, and grow dis- 
couraged. We forget that a sea in a great storm 
once gave Jesus a chance to show His spiritual power 
when He stretched his hand forth and said, ‘Peace, 
be still,” and the sea was calm. 

Now, if we believe Christianity is the spiritual 
power, that it is to regenerate the world, how are we 
to verify it? A mere statement of the fact will carry 
no conviction with it. Men are asking for proofs, 
and verification can only come in life and character. 
If we do not believe that Christ has power to regen- 
erate the world, how can we believe that He has 
power to save the individual ? 

Our spiritual relations are very delicate, yet very 
exact. The Holy Spirit may be grieved by the wrong 
use of proper things, by improper conversation, by 
lax attention to domestic relations, by legitimate yet 
questionable business relations. In all these matters 
we are to seek to be “blameless,” “unreprovable,” 
“without reproach,” and when this is the case we will 
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be “faultless before the throne.” - In the rush of 
business, politics and commerce, it is possible to be 
personally clean, for the “blood cleanseth,” present 
progressive tense—keeps on cleansing all the time. 

We need consecration, but we cannot make our- 
selves Christ’s by an act of consecration, for conse- 
cration is only waking up to the fact, realizing our 
relation, and agreeing that we are Christ’s by the 
gift of God, by the purchase of Christ and by the 
eift of the Holy Spirit. Presenting a check does 
not make it good, but if it is good we will get the 
money when we present it; nor does the fact that 
we are Christ’s mean universal salvation unless we 
recognize it and appreciate it. 

Our spiritual lives are founded on faith, which 
is a gift. The Jewish law was one of Justice, but 
the Christian law is one of Love. The Golden Rule 
is a law of conduct; it is a result of life, and not a 
law of life. How much must we love? ‘Even as I 
have loved you,” says Christ. This is a new measure, 
but not new in kind, for before that, there was justice 
and equality, but after this self-sacrifice was nec- 
essary. 

If faith is the foundation then we must build on 
this foundation, else it will deteriorate and decay. 
In city or country no other structure seems so dis- 
couraging as the abandoned foundation. 

Faith is not a mere fire escape, but is valuable 
only as a foundation, but the foundation is “only 
valuable when there is a superstructure. Now 
prayer is the nurse of faith and helps much in the 
building. Have we anything to do with this in an 
active personal way? We are commanded “to keep 
ourselves in the love of God.” Can we be outside this 
love? We will be forced to admit that there are 
some shady, cold north sides in our experience, but 
we are not helpless in this case, for we can move out 
into the life-giving sunshine of God’s love. 

We must be like great rivers that receive filth and 
give forth very soon life and health, so we must learn 
the secret of transmuting corruption into love, evil 
into good. And this is an endless task—never end- 
ing but ever new. 

Christ’s love was wise, not wild and sentimental. 
He knew how to balance life; He protected Himself, 
sought rest and retirement from the crowd, yet He 
always was self-forgetful, but not self-neglectful. 
He loved, when conscience and love seemed to an- 
tagonize, Peter and Judas, as well as John and 
Lazarus, and He died for the sake of His enemies. 

Do you say this is impossible while we are in the 
present evil world? Then it is impossible to gain 
the Christian ideal. But some one will say this is not 
human nature; very true, but we are to be made par- 
takers of the Divine nature, and history will attest 
that this is a fact. 

The church is in the world, but its relations are 
spiritual relations at last. Spirit is manifested 
through the body. The State and commerce will be 
changed because of these spiritual relations. And 
when we have done the best we can there will be much 
, unworthiness, much wood, hay and stubble in our 


structure, instead of gold and silver, but if the 
foundation is faith, we have a right to expect mercy. 
Hope is of very great value if it has a secure founda- 
tion in faith. But life will never take care of itself, 
for, after the most perfect vision of its relations, it 
will have to ask what aspirations, principles and 
emotions, belong to life, and then cultivate the will 
to cultivate these things when seen. The defect of 
all religion is the failure to wed religion to the com- 
mon, every-day life. 


[For THe AMERICAN FRIEND.] 


TIGHTEN THE BUCKLES. 
BY THEODORE L. CUYLER. 


It is related that a cavalry officer, with a small | 
number of followers, was pursued by an enemy who | 
were in large force. He discovered that his saddle 
girth was becoming loose; his comrades were urging 
him on to greater speed, but he dismounted, tightened 
the loose buckle, and then rode on, amid the shouts of 
his companions. The broken buckle would have cost 
him his safety—perhaps his life. His wise delay 
insured his safety. 

This incident suggests several spiritual lessons. A 
very obvious one is that the Christian who is gn such 
haste to rush off to his business in the morning that 
he does not spare any time for his Bible or for prayer, 
is quite likely to “ride for a fall’ before sundown. 
One of the most eminent Christian merchants of New 
York told me that he never met his family at the 
breakfast table until he had had a refreshing inter- 
view with his God over his Bible and on his knees. 
His family worship afterwards was not only a tight- 
ening of the buckle for himself, but was a gracious 
means of safety to his household. 

One of the greatest dangers in these days is that 
too many children are growing up—even in 
nominally Christian families—with sadly lax senti- 
ments in many vital directions. They have loose 
views about God’s day and God’s Book, and very loose 
practices as to attendance upon God’s worship. They 
start out in life with a broken buckle, and when the 
stress of temptation comes, they are easily thrown to 
the ground. Fathers and mothers owe to their chil- 
dren as well as to themselves the duty of tightefing 
the saddle-girth. 

Not only do families suffer from laxity in parental 
government and godly parental training, but I fear 
that some congregations suffer from laxity in the 
teachings of their ministers. No church is very 
likely to rise higher than its own pulpit. If the 
shepherd of the flock holds loose doctrines; if he is so 
“liberal’’ that he gives away, or throws away, vital 
truths; if he lets down too many bars that the Bible 
wisely puts up, then it is no wonder that the flock 
wanders off into the ways of worldliness. There is 
no danger in these days of. excessive strictness or of 
“Puritanical” principles or practices. The danger 
is just from the opposite direction. Would it not be 
a wise thing if some pastors, who see that their 
churches are being overtaken and demoralized by 


— 
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waiting upon the Lord. 
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| worldly temptations, should call a halt and tighten 


their buckles ? 

The incident at the head of this brief article has a 
very close application to the maintenance of a vigor- 
ous, happy and useful Christian life. The very word 
“religion” is derived from a Latin word that sig- 
nifies ‘‘to bind fast.” True religion means the being 
bound fast to the Lord Jesus Christ in constant de- 
pendence on Him and obedience to Him. How to 
keep up a healthy spiritual life is the daily problem 
with every Christian. The parable of the buckle 
gives a hint. True piety is never self-sustaining. We 
only can “do all things through Christ which 
strengtheneth us.” Without Him, nothing; with 
Him, everything. Therefore, it is that our Bible ex- 
horts us with prodigious emphasis to “pray without 
ceasing.” When we relax in this vitally important 
duty, the enemies will soon overtake us, and over- 
match us, and leave us in the dust. Brethren and 
sisters, tighten the prayer-buckle. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


[For Tue AMERICAN FRIEND.] 
WAITING UPON GOD. 
BY REBECCA N. TAYLOR. 


“Wait on the Lord, be of good courage, and He 
shall strengthen thy heart; wait, I say, on the Lord.” 
These verses must ever recall to those who knew 
him, a dearly-beloved figure, rising from the gray 


cushion and unpainted bench of a quiet meeting- 
‘ house, and in a few simple and earnest words, telling 


us of the high privilege of waiting upon God, of the 
possibility of near approach to our Heavenly Father, 
of the tendering influence of the Holy Spirit, of the 
arising of the power of the Lord in our hearts, and of 
the joy and peace which comes to those who retire to 
the center of their souls and seek after God. 
the conclusion would be in the triumphant spirit of 
the verse, ““Even the youths shall faint and be weary, 
and the young men shall utterly fall; but they that 
wait upon the Lord shall renew their strength; they 
shall mount up with wings as eagles; they shall run 
and not be weary, and they shall walk and not faint.” 

Few, indeed, who attended that meeting did not 


know and love the speaker—a busy man of affairs, | 


who had seen life from many sides, and in many 
parts of the world, and fully in touch with the active 


_ interests of that great city, the tumult of whose busy - 


life throbbed about the doors of that quiet room. 
Many who walked through its streets knew the 


radiance of his face, his hearty greeting, his ready | 
They were familiar with his upright: 
and successful business life, and his child-like spirit, | 


helpfulness. 


simple, direct, sincere. 


Those who were nearest to him knew still more | 


In the early morning and late evening, by his fire- 
side, they often came upon him in his still hour of 


Then ~ 


Even the children would | 
feel the power of that quiet time, and, though not 
understanding, would be hushed with awe and. 


wonder, for he, their most joyous playmate, was in 
regions beyond their ken. Afterwards, as simply as 
a little child, he might be seen drying his tear-soaked 
handkerchief before the fire. 

What these quiet hours meant to him, he longed 
to make known to others, but it is by no means easy 
to put into words these transcendent experiences. He 
sowed the seed, but not, until the soil was purified by 
sorrow and longing and pain, and dissatisfaction with 
the things of this world, could that seed spring up 
within our hearts and bear fruit. Then we knew at 
last what he meant to teach us, and his words and 
example furnish inspiration and guidance to many, 
long after he has passed beyond. 

To wait and be still before God; this is not easily 
attained to. Not many are filled with a great longing 
to know God, until their hearts are turned away 
from the world by sorrow and pain and unsatisfied 
desires. Then, like Job, they feel there is no other 
hope in their distress, and are ready to say in their 
desperation, “Though he slay me, yet will I wait 
for him.” When Job was emptied of all earthly 
things, then he was able to have the vision of God 
which was to satisfy his soul, and to answer all his 
questions. This vision ended his struggle. 

“IT had heard of Thee by the hearing of the ear; 
But now my eye seeth Thee: 


Wherefore I abhor myself, and repent 
In dust and ashes.” 


Truly, the world to-day is a busy and a noisy 
world. As the procession sweeps by, we feel we must 
keep up with it or be trampled by it. Messages from 
all corners of the globe keep pouring in upon us. One 
may have a new idea, a new sight, a new sensation, 
at every turn. We hear the materialistic ery that 
nothing has worth unless it can be weighed, measured, 
counted or demonstrated: Meditation is a rarely 
used word, and seems sadly out of date. Yet, in the 
midst of all, is a note of dissatisfaction. Faintly, yet 
growing louder and louder, arises a cry after things 
invisible and spiritual. 

Surely, if we ever valued our quiet Quaker meet- 
ings and our hours of meditation, we should cherish 
them now. In them, we have something unique to 
offer to the world, and something that the world sadly 
needs. Where else can one shut out all other calls 
and cries and seek after God and His wisdom, with 
the support which comes from other seeking souls, 
and those who have found that which their souls 
delight in ? 

Precious indeed would be these quiet hours if we 
knew how to use them. If we could enter our meet- 
ings, not looking to others, or to any outward thing, 
but with a realization that God comes to the meeting 
place only through the heart of each one of us, and 


‘that our part is to be individually faithful in com- 


munion with Him, what a power would flow to us 
through those doors at which He so often knocks in 
vain, and from us to the weary world without. 
What, indeed, is the heart of religion but com- 
munion with God, and how ean that be obtained when 
other voices call loudly to us? If the quietness means 
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nothing to us, then, indeed, we have ears but hear not, 
or else the noise of the world echoing within, drives 
out the still, small voice. 

As we sit in silent meetings, let us remember that 
God is with us. Let us seek Him diligently, and 
desire no other. Let those of us who have drawn so 
near as to be honored with a message from, Him, 
speak as in His presence, and leave some silent 
moments for Him. We can not say it all. And let 
“us enter the silence gladly, hopefully, reverently, as 
those summoned to wait before a king. 


New York City. 


THE MORE IMPORTANT, 


“T used to make a great deal of fuss about perfec- 
tion in material things,” said a lady to whom the 
years since her care-free girlhood had brought in- 
validism, a.large family, and a very slender income. 
“T care just as much now, but when it all fell on me 
to do, and I realized my limitations, I had to choose 
the most important things; and they are not the ma- 
terial. Each day I do all I can; I can’t do more, and 
I have had to learn not to let what goes undone jar 
or discourage me.” 

It is a hard lesson, that of learning to choose the 
most important things’and realizing what they are 
not, and a harder still to bear with calmness and 
courage, to leave much undone that clamors for the 
doing. To us all, in one form or another, the neces- 
sity for such choice comes. We like finished work, 
perfection in the details that are open, not only to our 
own sight, but to the eyes of the world that surrounds 
us as well. There is many a_ so-called ‘model 
mother,” “perfect housekeeper,” or even paragon 
teacher, who is really sacrificing the more important 
things to the perfection of the material. Too much 
to do almost invariably means burdens of our own 
taking. Each life has its work, God-appointed work 
for which it may expect God-given strength ; but each 
life should also learn to yield to its own limitations. 
The pace that others set in work or pleasure-seeking, 
or even in benevolences or religious services, may not 
be yours; what may be right oan rational eae them 
may be excessive and mrrenconante for you. There 
is many a fagged and weary victim of overwork who 
is sacrificing the more important to the material, the 
reality to the name.—Morward. 


THE THIRTEENTH YEARLY MEETING OF 
CALIFORNIA. FRIENDS.. 


The attendance was fully as large as usual, and all 


interests of the church seemed to be in good ‘working 


order. 

Prof. John Chawner, presiding clerk, and Charity 
Way, recording clerk, seemed to be at their best. 
The vacancy of reading clerk was filled very effi- 
ciently by Anna L. Tomlinson, R. Esther Smith, the 
former reading clerk, now being i in the mission field 
at Chiquimula, Guatemala, ©. A. 


One of the new and most interesting features of 
this year’s meeting was that of the 8.30 meetings for 
worship, held each morning in a large Gospel: tent, 
pitched on a lot near the church yard. Not only was 
the Quiet Hour observed, but these early meetings 
of worship and instruction, led by Edwin Smith, an . 
evangelist of Portland, Oregon, were the means of 
fostering a spirit of harmony. 

The first evening address was given by Lindley A. 
Wells, at Berkeley. He said, in part: ““To succeed in 
the work of spreading the Gospel, we must have the 
motive, and equipment of the church of Pentecost. 
If the Friends’ church of to-day makes its strongest 
appeal to:the moral and spir itual need of society, we 
have a large field and abundant room. The world 
is hungry and will respond in large numbers to the 
message given from a heart warm with the love and 
compassion of Jesus.” 

In the report of the Evangelistic Superintendent, 
Thomas Armstrong, we note the organization of five 
new monthly meetings during the: past year: -Oak- 
land Monthly Meeting, held in Oakland; Bethel 
Monthly Meeting, at Long Beach; Denair ‘Monthly 
Meeting, held at Denair, in the San Joaquin Valley; 
East Whittier Monthly Meeting, held in East Whit- 
tier, while Eighth Street Meeting, Los Angeles, will 
probably be set up soon. The following extract from 
the report was well taken: ‘‘We must keep in view 
continually the great cardinal doctrines of the faith. 
Our time is short and we have neither time nor 
strength to squander upon non-essentials. The 
methods of approach to salvation may not be essen- 
tial, but the eternal truth of God as revealed in and > 
through Jesus Christ must ever be kept in mind.” 


The report by the Superintendent of Peace, Robert 
C. Root, introduced some very interesting facts con- 
cerning the increasing interest taken in the Hague 
Conference. Through his personal efforts, all the 
Los Angeles public schools now observe an annual 
Peace Day. 

On the evening of Sixth month 20th, Joseph Alex- 
ander, an English Friend, addressed the yearly 
meeting upon the subject of “Peace.” He has been 
actively connected with the peace reform movement 
for many years, and was in attendance at. the first 
Hague Conference. Passages were read from Bishop 
Westcott, one of England’s great scholars, strongly 
advocating the principles of peace. ‘The virtues of 
heroism, courage and endurance are not dependent 
on war for their development.”’ The speaker said: 
“T believe in no necessary evils. Every reform has 
at one time seemed impossible. The voice of the 
soul, if it finds its just expression, is mightier than 
the voice of the sword.” - 

The Temperance Session convened at 10 A. M. on 
the morning of the 21st, and Dr. C. J. Cook, super- 
intendent of this department, read his report, which 
introduced some facts which were a surprise to some 
friends in attendance. For example, seven members 
are users of intoxicating liquors, 40 members are 
users of tobacco, none have discontinued its use dur- 
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ing the year, and five proprietors are selling tobacco 
as merchandise. 

Friends are fortunate in having in this yearly 
meeting such a strong and logical champion of 
temperance reform as Andrew F. Mitchell. At this 


‘time he was introduced, and in his remarks paid a 


that counts in after life. 


best thing we get. 


loving tribute to ‘‘The Home, the Church and the 
State,” and in burning words pictured the work of 
the saloon as a destroyer of this ‘“‘triple strength of 
civilization,” as well as the manhood and woman- 
hood of our land.. 

At 7.30 in the evening Charles Tebbetts intro- 
duced Thomas Newlin, who addressed his hearers 
upon the subject of “The Place of Denominational 
Edueation.” He said, in part: ‘The function of the 
church is in a large sense educational. It is not so 
much what a boy learns as the atmosphere he breathes 
A boy ought to be taught 
that he is religious, as well as that he is rational. 
Education is much more than heredity. All progress 
is through conflict. Education is to gain ability 
to use our powers. Beware of short cuts. Boys and 
girls who bloom out too soon will fade too soon. The 
unconscious education that we get in college “is the 
We grow to be like our environ- 
ments. The tendencies of education are to open the 
conscience to all truth. The Bible is what has made 


our country and our schools what they are to-day.” 


The Education Department presented its work in 
the afternoon session of the 22d, and they were 
deeply interesting. Prof. Harris, Superintendent of 
Edueation, spoke of the large proportion of young 


“people in our Society between ages of five and twenty- 


. one years. 


He holds that if Friends really have the 
interest of higher education at heart, there will be 


over 200 students in Whittier College within five 


: his wife, as president of the Woman’s 


terest. 


years. 


The report of President Tebbetts and also that of 
Auxiliary, 
were full of interesting data. 

Dr. W. V. Coffin followed with his report, as 
president of the board, which was also of much in- 
He said, in part: ‘We feel that the great 
educational advantages which are now offered by 


Whittier College should be enjoyed by a much larger 


_be doing college work and in our own college. 


number of our young men and women. Of the 800 
children of this yearly meeting, at least 100 should 
Presi- 


dent Jordan, Stanford University, gives this signi- 
ficant advice in regard to denominational schools. 
Keep your young people in college work until com- 


pleted, and send them to the universities for post- 


_ graduate work only. 


The Christian Endeavor session convened at 7.30 


~P. M., and words of greeting from our missionaries 


in Guatemala were given by Alice Zimmer. The 


address to the young “people was given by Harry R. 


Keats, on the theme, “The Call of To- day.” He 
Bounded the call of to-day for all to be at their best, 
and always at their best; to be workers with God, in 
business, in scholarship, in all life. A call to be pure 
in word, in thought, in deed. A call for a symmet- 


‘are called to service. 


‘people. 


apostolic succession of which he often spoke, 


rical, all around life for God and Christian service. 

Sabbath morning all the various pulpits of Whit- 
tier were filled by visiting pastors. Thomas Newlin 
and Joseph G. Alexander preached at Friends’ meet- 
ing-house in the morning, and Charles F. Weigel in 
the evening. To the workers in the church, Presi- 
dent Tebbetts and T. E. Newlin spoke during the 
afternoon session. President Tebbetts said, in part: 
“These meetings are for the fostering of those who 
Formerly they have been times 
of consecration. Let us pray that the spirit may fall 
on those called to service.” Earnest prayer followed. 
Thomas Newlin then took up the same thought and 
said, “We should all be ministers and missionaries. 
Let us use that talent which God has given us, not 
for our own personal aggrandizement, but for the 
Glory of God.” 

The sessions on Second- day, which was really the 
last day of the meeting, were full of interest from 
beginning to end. The Superintendent of the 
Woman’s Board and Superintendent of the Y. M. 
Board read their reports, and all through the day 
echoes from the mission fields were heard on every 
hand. 

The evening session was of particular interest, as 
more time was given to Alice Zimmer, returned mis- 
sionary from’ Guatemala, and Otha Thomas, Alaska. 
Some Friends in the past have questioned the advisa- 
bility of much money being invested in foreign 
missions, but after these thrilling. words from those 


who have been on the field no dissenting voices were * 


heard. 

Bunji Kida, an evangelist from the Friends’ Mis- 
sion in Japan, was present and gave helpful outlines 
of the effective work that was being done among his 
A fund of about $75 was raised for him, 
with which to visit Eastern yearly meetings. 

The unanimous opinion of all was that it was the 
best yearly meeting that they had attended in years. 


JOHN STEPHENSON ROWNTREE. 


A TESTIMONY OF YORKSHIRE QUARTERLY MEETING. 


We desire to record our thankfulness to God for 


the value and the service of a hfe lived amongst us 


which closed only on the 13th of Fourth month. 

John Stephenson Rowntree was in that true 
and 
which has been frequently so happily known in the 
history of our church. 

When his father, the late Joseph Rowntree, died 
in 1859, in the fulness of his powers, it seemed as if 
the Society of Friends had lost one who was most 
fitted to guide it in the time of crisis which faced it 
in the middle of the nineteenth century. But God 
takes His servants to Himself and carries on their 
work. _ John Stephenson Rowntree, then twenty-five 
years of age, sharing his father’s concern for the 
future of our Society, had given himself to earnest 
inquiry into the causes of its weakness, and the result 
was already ‘before the world in “Quakerism Past 
and Present,” a work remarkable for the fulness of 
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knowledge, strong, common sense, and singular ripe- 
ness of judgment which it revealed. For the first 
time it presented the peril which threatened us as a 
Society, and the true way to meet it, in a form which 
all could understand. No one did more than our 
friend to change the Society’s policy of fear and mis- 
trust into one of larger hope and truer faith. 

For he had developed, even then, a rare power of 
seeing principles in their right relation to one 
another, and in their practical application in church 
methods and arrangements—a power which enabled 

him to become a true statesman in the Kingdom of 


JOHN STEPHENSON ROWNTREE. 


Righteousness. Never misled by the fascinations of 
theological legalism, never accepting traditional 
formularies* unchallenged, “he was always seeking 
the truth with his face towards the light.” Disre- 
garding common-places, he proved everything for 
himself, made sure of the true foundations of thought 
and belief, and built with confidence thereon. 

From the beginning he threw himself into the 
work of the newly-established Adult Schools, which 
did so much, as he had foreseen, to break down the 
barriers which then divided the enclosed garden of a 
gathered church from the world of men ‘and women 
outside, and to arrest that decline in numbers which 


threatened to hurry the Society into an untimely 
grave. 

Again, in later life he was not dismayed during the 
time of transition which marked the close of the cen- 
tury. He rejoiced with loving sympathy in every 
manifestation of earnestness and consecration in the 


lives of the younger generation, looking through and | 


beyond novel and sometimes crude expressions of re- 


ligious thought, if he recognized the spirit of honest | 


search for truth, and the desire for a fresh step for- 
ward and a new baptism of spiritual power. He had 


too strong a sense of the value to the church of the | 


work of its younger members to do anything to dis- 
courage their service. He did not waste his strength 
in showing up defects, but welcomed the good, ab- 


stained from negatives, and gave himself to setting | 
forth positive truth. Therefore no one was able to be | 
of greater service as a trusted link between the old | 


and the new, promoting unity of heart amid intel- 
lectual diversity. 

To this great work he brought a catholicity of spirit 
illustrated by his love for the hymns of every branch 
of the Christian church, of which he had a Very ex- 
tensive knowledge. His power of wisely interpreting 
the experience of the past was a guide to himself 
and others in laying a firm foundation for the work 
ot the present. To his large stores of knowledge, the- 


fruit of wide reading, was added a. remarkable com- | 


bination of the historical mind and the progressive 
spirit; and the quaint details of some forgotten con- 
troversy, illumined by an understanding sympathy 
and a quiet humor, were often used by him to shed a 
flood of light on similar problems in our own day. 
The whole course of John Stephenson Rowntree’s 
active life was a witness to that ideal of a lay Chris- 
tianity for which the Society of Friends has been 
called to stand. To mark off certain portions of a 
man’s daily duties, and to call them sacred, and to 
deem other parts secular was, to him, the greatest of 
heresies. He often quoted George Herbert’s lines: 


“Teach me, my God and King, 
In all things Thee to see, 

And what I do in anything, 
To do it as for Thee. 


“A servant with this clause 
Makes drudgery divine. 

Who sweeps a room as for Thy laws, 
Makes that and th’ action fine.” 


It was in this spirit that John Stephenson Rown-. 
tree fulfilled the very varied duties of a busy life, and 
in every department of it his large fund of informa- 
tion, his experience, judgment, and insight were 
freely placed at the service of his fellows, and his 
ereat powers of observation, and exactitude about 
details were used to realize broad aims and great 
principles. 

During his years of civic service he gave much 
time and thought to a laborious reorganization of the 
finances of his city, as well as to a worthy representa- 
tion of its dignity and hospitality when, as Lord 
Mayor, in 1881, he welcomed the visit of the British 
Association. At this time, also, his delight in 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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archeological and historical research resulted in 
papers and addresses on the antiquities of York, in 
which opportunity was found for telling the legend 
of St. Christopher, and of the life-work of Paulinus 
‘and John Woolman, leading up to eloquent pleas for 
a high ideal of citizenship, and an unselfish mnu- 
i nicipal spirit, especially in the premcuee of educa- 
tion and public health. 

As regards his ever-deepening interest in the edu- 
cation of the children of Friends, it is difficult to say 
whether the Society owes most to the many days and 
‘hours he gave, through a long series of years, to the 
‘detailed work of committees for the training of 
eachers and the management of the Flounders” In- 
stitute and the Mount and Bootham Schools, or to his 
exposition on so many occasions of the great aims of 
education, which he desired “should fashion char- 
acter after the ideals of a spiritual, a practical, and a 
non-sacerdotal conception of the Christian faith.” 

_ John Stephenson Rowntree’s presence and words 
always raised the tone and earnestness of the busi- 
ness meetings of the Society. While fully recogniz- 
“ing that ‘“‘the Spirit alone quickeneth,” he was deely 
sensible of the important place of right human ar- 
rangements, and he would devote much time and 
thought to the consideration of subjects likely to 
if ome before the meeting, and to the work of commit- 
‘tees who had the arrangements in charge. 


But the crown of all his work, to which more and 
‘more he devoted his life, and which all his knowledge 
and experience were made to help and serve, was his 
inistry in our meetings. 

He always desired for the church a ministry that 
should build up and strengthen, and his own min- 
‘istry was essentially one of edification, besides being 
ina remarkable degree one of comfort. And the gift 
divinely bestowed was faithfully cultivated, and thus 
it grew in depth and power. It was victorious even 
over bodily depression. He once quoted from 
Wordsworth, describing the impression made on him 
when returning home at dawn, by a sunrise on the 
mountains and the distant sea 


“My heart was full, I made no vow, but vows 
Were then made for me; bond unknown to me 
Was given, that I should be, else sinning greatly, 
A dedicated spirit”; 


and those who heard him in our meetings felt that 
‘the secret of the life of him who spoke was that he 
was himself a dedicated spirit. He was a workman 
for the Kingdom, who had trodden the road of the 
-many—in business, as a citizen, as a magistrate, as a 
“politician—and men listened and were impressed, 
because he spoke of what he had himself known and 
‘proved, and so his word was with power. At one 
time he felt it laid wpon him to visit all the meetings 
‘in our quarterly meeting, and in this service he gave 
of his best, even to the tiniest gatherings. 

There were times when, through crushing outward 
orrows or great physical infirmity he entered very 
deeply into fellowship with the sufferings of his 
Saviour. Like Him, he sometimes found: 


“No way in the desert prepared for him, 

Nor the mountains and hills made low, 

Nor the crooked straight, nor the rough ways plain, 
Where his pilgrim feet might go.” 


It may be that we ought to be most thankful for 


this, for it is doubly-tried spirits like his who can 


alone be both leaders of men and true comforters in 
times of sorest need. 


Sone Views on Present Day Copircs. 


CALLED OF GOD AND SENT. 


BY JOHN Y. HOOVER. 


My wife read to me a few weeks ago something 
like this: ‘Thirty young men expressed a willing- 
ness to preach the Gospel.” Well, I thought to my- 
self, that is good as far*as it goes, but thousands of 
young men might be willing, and not one of them 
called of God. 

There were men in David’s time who were willing 
to put forth their hands to steady the ark, but, not 
being called of God, it only worked defeat and death. 

The ark had to go forward by such as were chosen. 
They had not only to be willing, but go under the 
constraining and restraining power of the God of 
Israel. They were such as would leave all and go 
forth weeping or bowing as they went. It means 
something to yield to God our bodies and souls and 
all earthly ties and go into the fields wherever God 
may call. It takes more than a willingness; we must 
be constrained, yes more, we must feel that woe 
be unto us if we do not obey God’s call. Scores of 
men are preaching to-day who are simply willing to 
do it. because it is a gentlemanly profession and is 
becoming popular, because they can live by it with- 
out much manual labor and for other secular and 
unhallowed reasons. They are very willing to go 
where they can command the largest salary. The 
churches are starving to death on simply a willingness 
to go. The world is sinking deeper and deeper in 
the darkness of sin. 

In the silent watches of the night I saw in a vision 
two young men, noble, talented young men. They 
were both dressed as clergymen. They came to me 
and said in very pleasant tones, “Did we hear you 
say you were looking for someone who was willing 
to go?’ -T answered in the negative, for in my vision 
I saw nothing but a selfish willingness without any 
depth of thought as to importance of the work or 
what it meant to them and others. Years seemed to 
pass away in the vision and I stood in an almost 
boundless field of beautiful land. The soil was rich 
and capable of producing an abundant harvest. 
Some corn had been planted; the rows were very 
irregular and showed much lack of skill. Not a grain 
of corn appeared on the dwarfed and withered stalks. 
Weeds had taken possession of the ground, and as I 
viewed the scene my heart was filled with sorrow. 
I turned to go and found myself face to face with 
the same two men I had seen before. They were 
care-worn and their countenances were sad; their 
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life’s work had been a failure. 
but they had missed their calling. 

They may have been misguided by the wisdom of 
men. Older prophets should be very careful about 
misdirecting the youthful ones, for there still are 
lions in the way ready to devour. A few years ago 
a young lady came to me for comfort and counsel. 
She was broken in spirit and in a plaee where two 
ways met. She had felt for several years that God 
had been calling her to a service for Him in a certain 
foreign land. 

Two hundred dollars had been offered to defray 
her expenses. She applied to a foreign mission 
board, and they advised her to go to a very different 
field of service, among the heathen, but she did not 
feel as if God had any use for her there and had be- 
come greatly discouraged. I advised her to sweetly 
abide under the sheltering wing of Him Who had 
touched her lips with a live coal from off His holy 
altar, and He would make it plain to her and be sure 
to follow Him Who is an unerring counselor. 
Whether she ever entered her field of service, I know 
not. One thing I have learned over and over, “The 
wisdom of men is foolishness with God,” He has said, 
“J will guide thee with Mine eye.” 


They were willing, 


West Branch, Iowa. 


Things of Inierest Among Ourselues. 


Wm. P. Angell and his wife will spend the summer in the 
Northwest, mostly in Minneapolis and Aberdeen. 


Wm. I. Moore was with the Friends at Toronto, Can., the 
7th inst., while J. J. Mills attended the meeting in New 
Market. 


David Dennis and Cyrus W. Hodgin were recorded min- 
isters at the last monthly meeting of South Eighth Street 
Friends, Richmond, Ind. 


Hannah M. Hubbard will do pastoral work at Buffalo, Kan., 
for the coming year. Her daughter, Stella Allen, will teach 
in an adjoining district. 


L. Maria Deane has accepted a call to pastoral work in 
Bethel Meeting, Long Beach, having previously resigned as 
superintendent of the training school and all other social rela- 
tions therewith. 


J. C. Holmes and family have moved from Wolf’s Glade, 
Va., to White Plains, N. C. They have given most of their 
time to church work for the past five years and go to White 
Plains to begin pastoral duties. 


Clarence M. Case and wife will move from Richmond, Ind., 
to Providence, R. I., the last of this month. They expect _to 
help in the meeting and at the Moses Brown School, while 
Clarence ‘Case will take up some work in Brown University. 


Another young Friend is developing her talent for music. 
This time it is Leona Woody, Thorntown, Ind., who gradu- 
ated from the Metropolitan Conservatory of Music, Indian- 
apolis, last month. She is especially gifted with a piano or 
pipe organ. 


Prof. H. E. Harris, of Whittier College faculty, has been 
granted leave of absence for one year which he will spend in 
Europe, traveling principally in France and Italy, after which 
he will return to Oxford University, Eng. He will start about 
8th month. 


Carmel Monthly Meeting of Friends was held at Carmel, 
Ind., the 3d inst. The meeting was united in calling Lewis 
W. McFarland to serve as pastor in Carmel Meeting for 
another year. Lewis W. McFarland has very acceptably 
served this meeting as pastor for the past two years. 


The Friends of Ypsilanti Monthly Meeting, Mich., arranged 
for an all-day meeting at the meeting-house the 4th inst. 


house and grounds were tastefully decorated. The singing 
and speaking were good. The basket dinner on the lawn was 
enjoyed by all, and the day was pleasantly and profitably spent. 


Many gathered the 4th inst. to pay their last respects to our 
friend, the late Chas. A. Francisco. The old yearly meeting- 
house, Richmond, Ind., was crowded. Those who spoke were 


David W. Dennis, Allen Jay, Cyrus W. Hodgin, Edward 


Bellis, Timothy Nicholson, Leander J. Woodard, Luke 
Ae wget Charles O. Whitely, George Hartley and Clarence 
M. Case. 


_First-day, the 3oth ult., having been set apart for the agita- 
tion of temperance throughout the country, both in the Bible- 
schools and the churches, an interesting program was carried 


out at the Friends’ Sabbath-school, Fountain City, Ind., fol-~ 


lowed by a temperance sermon, delivered by George N. 
Hartley. Interesting points on recent legislation in Indiana 
were reviewed, and a “Stainless Flag” advocated. 


The Executive Committee of the Philadelphia Round Table 
are active in visiting meetings this summer. Three of their 
number visited Trenton Meeting the morning of the 7th, and 
went out to the old Stony Brook Meeting-house in the after- 
noon. Some feel a concern to hold a special appointed meet- 
ing there in the near future, to which the people of the neigh- 
borhood may be invited. 


Commencement exercises at Raisin Valley Seminary, near 
Adrian, Mich., were held the 27th ult., with a class of nine 
graduates. The scholarship for Earlham College was awarded 
to W. Taylor Wood; that for Wilmington College to Norman 
A. Arnold, and for Adrian College to Bernard H. Haines. 
Prof. Charles W. Obee, principal for the past year, has been 
engaged for another year. 


There was a profound interest shown in Canada Yearly 
Meeting in the settlement of Friends in the far West and the 
meeting was greatly aroused by a consideration of the duty of 
Friends toward the widening and whitening field in the western 
provinces. The subject was laid before the yearly meeting in 
a stirring address by Wm. I. Moore, who is now living in the 
new town of Swarthmore in the province of Saskatchewan. 


Following Dublin Quarterly Meeting, Ind., which was held 
in Fifth month, George W. Willis, with a deep religious con- 
cern and by special arrangement, attended all its particular 
meetings except one, spending from one to several days at 
each place. He delivered 50 discourses and traveled 225 miles 
bv carriage. The Lord owned and richly blessed his labor 
of love. A number professed conversion and the members 
were strengthened. His manner of presenting the truth 
reached the hearts and needs of the people. 


Friends in Marshalltown, Iowa, are much better fitted for 
work since the first of the year with an enlarged house. The 
primary department of the Bible-school is now taken care of 
in the basement, and enrolls about 70, with a growing interest 
and attendance. A “new movement” Bible class was or- 
ganized at that time, the growth of which has been very 
pleasing; it now has an average attendance of 25, with ail 
of its members on the alert for some one else. 


It is a pleasure to note the ease with which Canadian 
Friends raise money for the work of the church. During the 
yearly meeting this year with no noticeable effort $1,690 were 
pledged for the rebuilding of the college, $850 for Home Mis- 
sion Work, and about the same amount for Foreign Missions. 
And this was raised ina meeting, the attendance of which is 
smaller than in many of our quarterly meetings, and that, too, 
in-a yearly meeting whose members are largely farmers. 


The Philadelphia Adult School was pleasantly entertained 
on the Haverford Campus by President Isaac Sharpless, 
Seventh-day afternoon, the 6th. The members of the school, 
with their wives and friends, were invited, and about 50 were 
present. The weather was pleasant and a stroll about the 
beautiful grounds was a great delight to visitors from the 
city. Music, talks and refreshments added much to the 
pleasure of the occasion. The Philadelphia Adult School 
maintained a good interest throughout the year with an 
average attendance of more than 20. The school expects to 
occupy new quarters after Ninth month, when a reading and 
reception room will probably be kept open for the use of 
members and friends. 

The following Earlham College people are at the present 
time connected with the administrative department of the 
Indiana State Government in the capacities indicated, viz.: 


The \ Timothy Nicholson, member of State Board of Charities ; 
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Robert L. Kelly, member State Board of Education, which 
carries with it a membership in the State Library Board, 
the State School-Book Commission, and the State Teachers’ 
Training Board; John T. Stout, trustee of the Indiana 
Reformatory for Men; Emily Rhoads, superintendent of the 
Indiana Reformatory for Women and Woman’s Prigon; 
Wilford S. Reynolds, Educational Superintendent of the 


- Indiana Reform School for Boys; Lizzie M. Cox, president of 


the State Board of Registration and Examination of Nurses 
and State Visitor of Hospitals; Mary Stubbs, State Statisti- 
cian; Harlow Lindley, Archive Librarian of the State Library; 
Chalmere Hadley, Secretary and State Organizer Public Li- 
brary Commission of Indiana; Jacob P. Dunn, president Pub- 
lic Library Commission of Indiana. All of these, excepting 
J. B. Dunn, are Friends. 


Lake Mohonk was the scene on the eighth inst. of a most 
impressive celebration, the occasion being ‘the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the marriage of Albert K. Smiley and wife. Albert K. 
Smiley is the proprietor of the Lake Mohonk House and is 


_ well known as the founder and host of the Lake Mohonk Con- 


ferences. The celebration was conducted entirely by a com- 
mittee of guests named by the entire guest body at Lake Mo- 
honk last year, and consisting of J. Edward Simmons, John 
Crosby Brown, J. P. Burrell, John Arbuckle and Thomas G. 


Ritch, of New York; George G. Perkins, of Covington, Ky., 


hei 


cost is about $20,000. 


and John V. Craven, of West Chester, Pa. ‘This committee on 
behalf of upwards of twelve hundred contributing guests pre- 
sented Albert K. Smiley and wife a testimonial gate-house 
which is to be erected about one and one-quarter miles from 
New Paltz, and on the eastern border of the Mohonk estate. 
The site is on a rise of ground commanding extensive views in 
three directions. The gate-house will be built of stone and is 
to include a massive tower, four stories or more in height, 
with accommodations for a family residence. The estimated 
Construction will soon be begun, and 


_ after it is completed it is Albert K. Smiley’s intention to con- 


yert the site into an attractive park and to connect it with the 


hotel by a new private road. 


The following is a list of delegates appointed to attend the 
Five Years’ Meeting. The list is incomplete and some altera- 
tions may be necessary. We hope Friends will report addi- 
tions and changes as early as practicable, so we may publish 


a complete revised list at an early date: 


a 


BALTIMORE, 
Allen C. Thomas, Haverford, Pa. 
Miles White, Jr., 1216 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 
Samuel R. Neave, Hughesville, Md. 
Lindley D. Clark, 1124 Park Road, Washington, D. C. 
Anna King Carey, 838 Park Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
Margaret ‘I’. Carey, Baltimore, Md. 


CALIFORNIA, 
C. E. Tebbetts, Whittier, Cal. 
R. W. Kelsey, 1906 Bonita Avenue, Berkeley, Cal. 
George Taylor, R. F. D., Anaheim, Cal. 
Andrew F. Mitchell, Long Beach, Cal... 
John Chawner, 765 Summit Avenue, Pasadena, Cal. 
Harry R. Keates, 104 Orange Grove Avenue, 
Pasadena, Cal. 
Rhoda M. Hare, Long Beach, Cal. 
A. W. Naylor, Berkeley, Cal. 
Lydia J. Jackson, Whittier, Cal. 


INDIANA. 


Timothy Nicholson, Richmond, Ind. 

Allen Jay, Richmond, Ind. 

Francis W. Thomas, Spiceland, Ind. 

Robert W. Douglas, Versailles, Ohio. 

Mahalah Jay, Richmond, Ind. 

Joseph O. Binford, Knightstown, Ind. 

Luke Woodard, Glen Elder, Kan. 

Elizabeth P. Hill, Carthage, Ind. 

H. R. Pearson, West Milton, Ohio. 

Robert L. Kelley, Earlham College, Richmond, Ind. 

Joseph A. Goddard, Muncie, Ind. 

L. Ella Hartley, Fountain City, Ind. 

Wm. H. Taylor, 553 West Seventh Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Enos Harvey, Sandwich, Mass. 

Emma Hedges, New Castle, Ind. 

Elisha B. Ratliff, Spiceland, Ind. 

Mary E. Baldwin, 2311 South Meridian Street, Marion, Ind. 
Edward Gardner, Jonesboro, Ind. 

Alfred T. Ware, R. R. 3, Richmond, Ind. 
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Flora Sayers. 
Chas. E. Hiatt, 507 South Proud Street, Muncie, Ind. 
Alpheus Trueblood, 210 East Fifteenth Street, Marion, Ind. 


IOWA. 
Absalom Rosenberger, Oskaloosa, Ia. 
Wm. Jasper Hadley, Marshalltown, Ia. 
Richard R. Newby, Richmond, Ind. 
Chas. W. Sweet, 1339 Capital Avenue, Des Moines, Ia. 
Albert F. N. Hambleton, Oskaloosa, Ia. 
Eli H. Parisho, Central City, Neb. 
Emma F. Coffin, Oskaloosa, Ia. 
Charles S. White, Earlham, Ia. 
FE. Howard Brown, Paonia, Col. 
Susan B. Sisson, Paton, Ia. 
N. Blanche Ford, Oskaloosa, Ia. 
Harlan C. Carter, Hesper, Ia. 
wlary R. Hornady, Springdale, Ia. 
Ellison R. Purdy, Oskaloosa, Ia. 
Roscoe C. Coffin, Winnebago, Minn. 
Philip Slack, Arnold’s Park, Ia. 
Wim. I. Kent, Spencer, Ia. 


KANSAS. 

Calvin C. Kessinger, Leavenworth, Kan. 

Edmund Stanley, Wichita, Kan. 

Elvira H. Parker, Haviland, Kan. 

Rachel Kirk, McCloud, Okla. 

Wm. P. Haworth, R. F. D., 6, Shawnee, Okla. 

J. Edwin Jay, Station A, Wichita, Kan. 

James Pitts, Glen Elder, Kan. 

Eliza H. Carey, Station A, Wichita, Kan. 

Mary A. Brown, Cherokee, Okla. 

Oscar Moon, Wichita, Kan. 

Thomas Folger, Carthage, Mo. 

Francis A. Wright, 2832 Harrison 

Orestes A. Winslow, Alton, Kan. 

Achsa C. Kenyon, Baxter Springs, Kan. 

Abigail C. Haworth, R. F. D., 6, Shawnee, Okla. 

Eusebia Haworth, Alba, Mo. 

NEW ENGLAND. 

Rufus M. Jones, Haverford, Pa. 

Phebe S. Aydelott, 344 Rock St., Fall River, Mass. 

Charles H. Jones, Amesbury, Mass. j 

Benjamin F. Trueblood, 95 Lincoln Street, Newton High- 
lands, Mass. fie - 

Mary Amy Gifford, Moses Brown School, Providence, R. I. 

Thomas Wood, 33 Commercial Wharf, Boston, Mass. 


Hannah J. Bailey, Winthrop Center, Me. ; 
Thomas J. Battey, Moses Brown School, Providence, R. al 


Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


NEW YORK. 
James Wood, Mt. Kisco, N. Y. h 
Robert E. Pretlow, 303 Greene Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Wim. H. S. Wood, Greenwich, Conn. ; 
David S. Taber, 51 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Abijah J. Weaver, 40 Grand Street, Glens Falls, N. Y. 
J. Lindley Spicer, 29 Cherry Street, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. | 
Willard O. T'rueblood, 21 Hooker Street, Poughkeepsie, 

IN We 

Anna Birdsall. 
Mary J. Weaver, Batavia, New York. 

WESTERN. 
Josiah Morris, Bloomingdale, Ind. 
George H. Moore, Paoli, Ind. 
Charlotte E. Vickers, Chicago, Il. 
Lewis McFarland, Carmel, Ind. 
David Hadley, Danville, Ind. 
D. Seth Mills, Valley Mills, Ind. 
Richard Haworth, Kokomo, Ind. 
Eliza C. Armstrong, Plainfield, Ind. 
Nereus M. Hodgin, New London, Ind. 
Theodore Reynolds, Vermilion Grove, Ill. 
Joseph R. Cox, Columbus, Ind. 
Perry Kendall, Thorntown, Ind. 
John Henderson, Dana, Ind. 
Margaret E. Cox, Westfield, Ind. 
Lydia Taylor Painter, Monrovia, Ind. | 
Julia: Macy Woodard, R. F. D., Noblesville, Ind. 
Lewis E. Stout, Plainfield, Ind. 
Thomas C. Brown, Plainfield, Ind. 
Peter W. Raidabaugh, Plainfield, Ind. : 
Amos K. Hollowell, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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LESSON Iv. SEVENTH MONTH 28, 1907. 


THE GOLDEN CALF. 


Exopus 32: 1-8, 30-35. 


“ GoLDEN Text.—Little children keep your- 
selves from idols. 1 John 5: 21. 

DAILY READINGS. 
Second-day. The golden calf. Hx. 32: 
4. 


Third-day. Moses destroys the calf. 
32: 15-24. 


Fourth-day. 


Moses’ intercession. Ex. 32: 
25-35. 


FWifth-day. The second table. Ex, 34: 
1-14. 


Sixth-day. Remember. Deut. 9: 7-21. 
_Seventh-day. A King’s sin. 1 Kings 12: 
25-33. 
~ pirst-day. Forgetting God. Psa. 106: 
f-aa,. 

Time.—About six or seven weeks 


after the time of the last lesson. Year 
uncertain; probably about B. C. 1300, 
though some make it I4Q1. 

Place—At the foot of Mount Sinai, 
as in last lesson. 

Moses was absent forty days (Ex. 
24:18), and the people are represented 
as having become dissatisfied and faith- 
less. This can hardly be wondered at 
under the circumstances, and from their 
previous history. Chapters 25-31 are oc- 
cupied with the directions for making 
the ark and the tabernacle, and for the 
various ceremonies to be observed. ‘The 
conclusion of the conference with 
Jehovah was the giving to Moses two 
stone tables of testimony, which were 
promised before Moses had gone up the 
mount (chap, 24: 12). They were in- 
scribed with “commandments,” “written 
with the finger of God’; that is by some 
supernatural process. 

1. “Unto Aaron.” In the absence of 
Moses he was their leader. See Chap. 
24:14. “Up make us gods.” ‘This was 
not unnatural. They had been brought 
up to see numberless representations of 
deities in Egypt, and besides this some 
visible representation of a deity was al- 
most universally employed; why should 
there not be a_ representation of 
Jehovah? ‘The margin reads “a god.” 
“As for this Moses.” ‘There is some- 
thing of contempt in the expression. He 
had now been away nearly seven weeks ; 
was he ever to.come back; had he not 
fooled them? Perhaps he had perished. 
Such may have been their thoughts. 

2. “And Aaron said,” etc. It has 


“under 


calf. It has been frequeytly said that 
the idea must have been taken from the 
Egyptian god Apis. This is doubtful, 
for it is exceedingly unlikely that they 
would speak of the god Apis or any 
Egyptian god as bringing them out of 
Egypt. Moreover, the Egyptians wor- 
shipped a_ living bull, not the image. 
“This is thy god, O Israel.” Marginal 
reading. 

5. It is clear that Aaron intended that 
the people should really worship 
Jehovah when worshipping the image. 
While he broke the second command- 
ment, it might be said, technically, he 
kept the first. Compare II Kings ro: 16, 
29. It was probably not very difficult 
for him to persuade himself that on the 
whole he had done pretty well. 

6. The verse implies a regular sacri- 
ficial celebration—sacrifices, followed by 
a feast, and dancing (verse 19). It is 
not unlikely that the latter was of a 
licentious character. 

7, 8. Moses could not see through the 
thick cloud which enveloped the mount, 
and Jehovah informs him what is going 
on in the camp. Verses 9-29 should be 
read. Verses 9-14 show Moses in a very 
good light. “He was tried by an offer 
which would have exalted him at the 
expense of the people. He was al- 
lowed to see that he might either sacri- 
fice the people and obtain his own 
aggrandisement, or deny himself and 
save them. That he chose the latter 
redounds to his undying glory.’ In 
verses 15-290 we have a most graphic ac- 
count of the appearance of Moses and 
what occurred thereafter. In regard to 
Aaron and his excuse, see Deut. 9: 20. 

30. “Ye have sinned a great sin,” etc. 
It would seem that only the leaders 
were slain. Those who remained were 
the severe condemnation of 
Jehovah. Moses would return to the 
mount and seek to avert the displeasure 
of Jehovah. “Peradventure, I shall 
make atonement for your sin.” From 
verse 32 it implies that He would offer 
himself. 

31. Moses returns and makes his peti- 
tion. He first confesses clearly the great 
sin. 

32. Note the pause, as if he felt he was 
asking too much. “Blot me out of Thy 
book which Thou hast written.” It is 
not the book of eternal life—the time 
was too early for such an idea—but the 
the book of God’s purposes. Let me be 
as if I had never been—I give up all my 
aspirations, my position as leader, as 
Thy instrument—if Thou wilt forgive. 
Compare Ps. 69:28; Dan. 12:1. 

33. The meaning of this verse is, that 
those who have sinned will have to bear 
the consequences of their sin. 


is almost entirely composed of starch and 


“OUR OWN.” 


“Tf I had known in the morning 
How wearily all the day 
The words unkind would trouble my 
mind 
That I said when you went away, 
I had been more careful, darling, 
Nor given you needless pain; 
But we vex our own with look and tone 
We may never take back again. 


“For though in the quiet evening 

You may give me the kiss of peace, 
Yet it well might be that never for me 

The pain of the heart might cease. 
How many go forth at morning 

Who never come home at night! 
And hearts have broken .for harsh} 

words spoken, 
That sorrow can ne’er set right. 


“We have careful forthe 
stranger, 
And smiles for the sometime guest; 
But oft for “our own” the bitter tone, 
Though we love our own the. best, 
Ah, lips with the curve impatient, 
Ah, brows with the shade of scorn, 
*Twere a cruel fate, were the night too 
late, 


To undo the work of the morn!” 


thought 


QUIT WHITE BREAD 
COULD NOT GET STRENGTH FROM IT. 


A York state minister, who is interested 
not only in the spiritual welfare of his 
congregation, but in their physical well-}° 
being, says: 

“T can now do an immense amount of} 
work and feel no fatigue, for the reason 
that I am using Grape-Nuts food and) © 
have quit coffee entirely and am using] ‘ 
Postum Food Coffee in its-place. 

“Myself and family are all greatly im- 
proved in health. We have largely 
abandoned the use of white bread. 
Upwards of twenty-five persons have] ,‘ 
changed their diet, on my recommen-| ” 
dation. It is gladly given, because I 
know, from personal experience, whereof 
T speak.’ : 

It is a well-known fact that white bread 


and this is difficult of digestion by many 
people particularly those who have weak 
intestinal, digestion. The result of the 
use of much white bread is a lack of brain 
and nervous power to do mental work} 
and it also creates intestinal troubles, 
because the excess of starch ferments| 
in the intestines and makes the con-| 
dition right for the growth of microbes; | 


I 


been conjectured by some that Aaron 
thought by requiring a great sacrifice 
from them he could put them off. “Your 
sons.’ Men wore ear-rings as well as 
women, as is shown by the monuments. 
The practice was not uncommon in 
_ England as late as Elizabeth, as Shakes- 

h Peare’s portrait shows. 
3. Whatever Aaron may have thought, 


the people were ready to make the sac- 
rifice. 


34. “And now go, lead the people.” 
R. V. He was to continue his leadership 
until the land of Canaan was reached. 
“Spoken Thx 38, 17s) (62 4s emete, 
“Mine angel “shall go before thee.’ 
Whether this refers to the pillars of 
cloud, and of fire is not told. For 
further reference, see Ex. 33:1-3. Here 
it is said God’s presence will not be with 
them as before. “I will visit.” A repe- 
tition of the idea of verse 33. 


whereas Grape-Nuts food contains the}: 
needed starch, but in a predigested form. 
That is, it is transformed into grape-|_ 
sugar in the process of manufacture, and | “ 
delivered in the packages, ready cooked, | *. 
and in such shape that it is immediately) ?2 
assimulated without hard work of the! 
digestive organs. | 
The food also contains the delicate} 
particles of phosphate of potash which, 
combined with albumen, is used by 


Inv 4. “A molten calf.” It “is probable 35. “And Jehovah smote the people.” | Nature to make the gray matter in the} ™ 
W. hat the gold was melted, and cast into | etc. Whether this refers to the past or | cells of the brain and the nerve centers: i! 
anotates, which were laid over a wooden future, or both, is not clear. throughout the body, in order to give} ‘ 
serveure. It could hardly haye been of | Practicar THOUGHTS. strength and ability to stand long and} % 
hid gold. Compare Deut. 7:25; Isa. 1. | John 5: 21. continuous work. “There’s a Reason.” | “ 
for an22; 40:19. “Calf.” Probably more 2. “Give unto Me made lowly wise, Read, “The Road to Wellville,’ inj te 
uly “a young bull” older than a The spirit of self-sacrifice.” packages. at 


Ca 
aa 


; 


ith j 1907. | 


Hi They boast of it; 
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Christian Endeavor. 


[Communications for this department should 


“be addressed to Pindley D. Clark, 1429 New York 
| Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR SEVENTH-MONTH 28TH. 


_HOME MISSIONS: THE PROGRESS 


OF WORK AMONG THE ~ 


MORMONS. 
Mat. 7: 15-23; 24-11. 
READINGS FOR PRECEDING WHEDK. 
_ Second-day. A wicked city. Jer. 5: 1-7. 
_ Third-day. False teachers. Bete gaat 
#9-12. 
_. Fourth-day Sin’s secrecy. Job 24: 13-17 
_. Fifth-day. Dishonor and reproach. Proy 
aS : 30-35. 
|, Sixth-day. Adultery punished. Ezek 
1023 : 45-49. 
“Seventh-day. Judgment. Rey. 17: 1-6. 


A newspaper item recently came un- 
“der my notice, which spoke of the hos- 
tility of the dominant political party of 
Idaho to the Mormons at the time that 
State was-admitted into the Union. It 


was said, however, that this was changed | 


now, and that the Mormons are practi- 
cally in control to-day. They are not 
satisfied to dominate in Utah, but are 
teaching out into the surrounding terri- 


‘tory, besides the strong position which 


they are securing in Mexico. Indeed 
there is nothing to indicate any loss of 


the purpose expressed by one of their. 


bishops a quarter of a century ago, 


| before Utah had been admitted as a-| 
State, and while such admission was be- 


ing opposed on account of the fact of 
Mormonism. “We intend to have Utah 
recognized as a State,” he declared. 


“To-day we hold the balance of political 
' power in Idaho, we rule Utah absolutely, 


and in a very short time we will hold 
‘the balance of power in Arizona and 
“Wyoming. We look forward with per- 
fect confidence to the day when we will 


‘hold the reins of the United States 


Government.” 

The men vote as the church dictates. 
and with an official 
organization embracing more than twenty 
per cent. of the membership, they are 


able to enforce any purpose of their own 


' and to search out and punish any who 


may dare to rebel. It has been said by 
“one who resided a number of years 
“among them, “There is no doubt that 
Mormonism is becoming less and less a 
religious power and more and more a 
political power.” 

_ The appeal of the Mormon missionary 


| is based on whatever he thinks will in- 


fluence his hearers. Superstition and 
fanaticism always get a following among 
a certain class. The concentrated wealth 
and power of the church draws others. 


A journey to a new land, new scenes, 


a promise of sensual gratifications, a wel- 
come into a fellowship depicted in the 
glowing words of these proselyters ap- 
peal to yet others. And so by persistent 
deception, together with the natural 
birth rate, the number of Mormons has 


doubled in the last fifteen years. 


The law seems powerless to check the 
advance. Political interests are at stake, 
and vast sums of money are in hand to 
carry doubtful points. And above all 
there is an unscrupulous, persistent, cen- 
tralized government, dominated by a 


| ASA S. WING 


‘teaches the truth as to history and the 


The Provident Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. Office, 409 CHESTNUT STREET 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 


ASSETS, $75,429,478.34 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging to the Stockholders 5,037,440.73 
Insurance contiugent fund, additional to reserve, excluding 
capital stock . 7,505,533.56 


Incorporated Third month 22, 1865. Charter Perpetual. 
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MONEY ON DEPOSIT, returnable on demand, for ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, A8-. 

which Interest is allowed. SIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ete. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS. BOXES $5 AND UPWARDS. 


And is empowered by law to act as EXECUTOR, 


OFFICERS 


DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 

J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Asst. Trust Officer 
SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 

©. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 
JAMES V. WATSON 
WM, LONGSTRETH 
ROBERT M. JANNEY 
MARRIOTT O. MORRIS 
FRANK H. TAYLOR 


ASA 8S. WING, President 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 

JOS. ASHBROOK, V.-Pres. and Mgr. Ins. Dept. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE Trust Officer 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY 
T. WISTAR BROWN 
RICHARD WOOD 
OHAS. HARTSHORNE 


JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND; Jr. 
JOHN B. MORGAN 

FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGE 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK 

JOHN THOMPSON EMLEN 


fixed idea. The extermination of Western Yearly Meeting, in Plainfield, 


polygamy would not suffice, nor would | Ind., Ninth month 13th. Thomas C. 
the confiscation of the vast wealth of the | Brown, clerk, Plainfield, Ind. 

Endowment House. It is the power of | : : oe 
the priesthood that is central and under- | Indiana Yearly Meeting, in Seer 


mond, Ind., Ninth month 25th. Timothy 


lying,-and this can be broken only by the 
enlightenment and elevation of the Nicholson, clerk, Richmond, Ind. 
people. Christianity and the school that Kansas Yearly Meeting, in Wichita, 


Kan., Tenth month 4th. Edmund Stan- 
ley, clerk, Wichita, Kan. 


The Five Years’ Meeting will be held 


relations of man to man,—these must do 
the work. ‘To many the only teaching as 
to Christ is caricature, and they have 


P : : ] d, Ind., Tenth month 15, 
never heard of Him from friendly lips. | @ Richmon fae 
“ 5 > a Sea 1907 ; Edmund Stanley, clerk, Wichita, 
oe eee eau Be Kan.; R. Esther Smith, assistant clerk, 
: Puerto Barrios, Guatemala; Miles 
White, Jr., Treasurer, Baltimore, Md. 
O’ little Afterthought, I wish Baltimore Yearly Meeting, in Balti- 


more, Md., Eleventh month 8th. Allen 
ioe ‘Thomas, clerk, Haverford, Pa.; Anna 
King Carey, clerk, 838 Park Avenue, 
Baltimore, Md. 


You had not come to me, 
For with myself I otherwise 
Quite satisfied should be. 
You're excellent, but I deplore 
That you should not have come before. 


William S. 
Yarnall 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S.15th Street Philadelphia 
AND RE- 


CHAIRS Rushed susteo 


Chair Cane,Rattan, Reeds,Splints, 
Flats, Open Woven Cane, Close 
Woven Cane and Rushes con- 
stantly on &@> at the Old Stand. 
Wecan work genuine orimitation 
rush intochairseats. Established 


1880 Geo. W. BRENN 
1308 N. Marshall St., Philadelphia 
Keystone Phone, Park 52-78 D 


Why is it that you are not prompt, 
But saunter in instead 

When all the things I’ve done are done, 
And all I’ve said is said? 

Of nuisances you are the worst; 

Don’t come, unless you come at first! 


—Life. 


ATT, 


feral 


YEARLY MEETINGS FOR 1907. 


North Carolina Yearly Meeting, at 
Guilford College, N. C., Eighth month 
7th. L. Lyndon Hobbs, clerk, Guilford 
Colleges Nae 


Wilmington Yearly Meeting, in Wil- 


—— 
(ara 


mington, Ohio, Eighth month 15th. f : 
eyes B. Wright, clerk, Harveys- When in want of a first-class 
burg, io. 


Half-tone or Line Engraving 
GO TO 


COMMERCIAL PHOTO-ENGRAVING CO, 


Ohio Yearly Meeting, in Mt. Pleas- 
ant, Ohio, Eighth month 2oth. Edward 
Mott, clerk, 3207 Cedar Avenue, S. E., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Towa Yearly Meeting, in Oskaloosa, N. W. Cor. 10th and Arch Sts. 
Iowa, Eighth month 27th. Stephen M. 
Hadley, clerk, Oskaloosa, Iowa. PHILADELPHIA. 
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THE SAMARITANS 
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nothing The method and style are clear and simple, and the book deserves a place in any 
library.” 
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MORRIS JASTROW, JR, Ph.D.. Professor in the University of Pennsylvania 
“Dr, Montgomery has chosen a most facinating subject, and his volume is an indication 


nected with it. He has placed all scholars under obligation by its comprehensive survey of 
the entire field of Samaritan history and theology, as well as of the language and literature 
of the Samaritans.”’ 


DR. SOLOMON SOLIS-COHEN, Phi'adelphia 


“T cannot refrain from a word of appreciation of the author’s broad view, patient indus- 
try and clear and concise style. The work is one of permanent value and throws new light 
upon many obscure places in religious history.”’ 


F YOU have in mind the | | 
making of a piece of | | 
printed matter, whether | 

it bea BOOK, CALENDAR, | | 
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MRS. SARA Y. STEVENSON, Philadelphia 


“Such methodical special studies as yours, 1f carried on in each of the various fields and 
sects, must go far towards clearing up the misty details of the intellectual processes of that 
interesting epoch.” 


THEODORE F. WRIGHT, Ph.D., Honorary General Secretary for United States and Authorized 
Lecturer of the Palestine Exploration Fund, Cambridge, Mass. 
“Tam glad of an opportunity to say how highly I value your book on the Samaritans. 


else, write us, or call on us and 
give us an opportuuity to aid 
you in getting just the right 
thing. You will find our 
prices satisfactory. Our work- 
manship we will demonstrate 
by samples of what we have 
done for others. 
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It covers the ground adequately and is a testimony to the best scholarship.” 


DAVID WERNER AMRAM, Philadelphia 
“Am impressed by the wealth of learning that has been compressed into it 


believe that your book is a very important ahd valuable contribution to the literature on the 
subject, and I congratulate you upon its splendid appearance.” 


WILLIAM ADAMS BROWN, D.D., Professor in the Union Theological Seminary, New York City 


“May I congratulate you on the thoroughness of the piece of work you have done on 
your volume of the ‘Samaritans’ It fills a gap which greatly needed to be filled, and 
from my own point of view I especially appreciate the clear, full account you have given of 
the Samaritans’ theclogy.”’ 


PROFESSOR W. MAX MULLER, Philadelphia 
“J find you have succeeded admirably in making it both concise and readable.” 
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Events and Coninents. 


The ruler of Korea has been forced to 
abdicate, and the “Hermit Kingdom” 
- will henceforth be a subject of Japan. 


Philadelphia is to have electrical om- 
nibuses on Broad Street, very much 
after the order of those used in London. 
This may become quite a popular means 
of travel. 


Commissioner Lane, of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, has rendered a 
decision that separate cars shall be pro- 
vided for colored people, but that like 
service must be given for like fare. 


Texas has enacted a new liquor law 
which is just being enforced. Accord- 
ing to the provisions of the law, twenty 
days are required for securing a new 
license, and in the meantime all the old 
licenses in the State are , nullified. 
Legally, Texas is a dry State for twenty 
days, but most of the saloons will do 
business in defiance of the law. 


The Texas State Board of Health has 
issued an order debarring all consump- 
tives, in the advanced stages, from en- 
téring the State. The health officer 
gives as his ‘reason, first, that the tide 
of indigent consumptives has been so 
great that it is a hardship on the tax- 
payers to take care of them, and, in the 
second place, they are becoming so 
numerous that it is almost impossible to 
control the spread of the disease. 


The National Educational Association, 
which met at Los Angeles, Cal., re- 
cently, appointed special committees to 
investigate and submit a tentative report 
on (1) a system of teaching morals in 
the public schools; (2) industrial edu- 
cation for rural schools; (3) the con- 
temporary judgment as to the culture 
element in education, and the time that 
should be devoted to the combined 
school and college course; (4) provis- | 
ions to be made for exceptional children 
in the public schools. The 1008 meeting 


| tion of II. 
| measure represent a population of ov er 
| 800,000,000, while the countries opposing, 
ian dattle 


| which 


will be held in Cleveland. 


Some time ago two of the express 
companies operating on Kansas railroads 
were made defendants in proceedings 
brought by the Harvest King Distilling 
Co., which sought to compel them as 
common carriers to accept. C. O. D. 
packages of liquor for transportation. 
The result was temporarily favorable to 
the plaintiffs, Judge John C. Pollock, of 
the United States Circuit Court, issuing 
a mandatory order directing the express 
companies to accept the shipments. On 
Seventh month 5th, however, the same 
judge revoked his order and declined to 
issue even a temporary injunction bind- 
ing the carriers to continue to carry 
such consignments. In his decision, the 
court held that there is no common law 
obligation compelling the express com- 
panies to engage in a C. O. D. liquor 
business. As this form of evasion has 
been one of the most effective in use 
against the prohibitory laws of Kansas, 
a strong prop of the liquor interests has 


‘been removed, while the precedent of 


the decision will strengthen the arm of 
anti-saloonists in other States, F 


The Georgia Senate has passed a 
stringent prohibition bill by a large ma- 
jority. It is believed that two-thirds of 
the House of Representatives will favor 
it, and that it is in a fair way to become 
a law. ‘The measure prohibits the sale 
or barter for valuable consideration of 
any intoxicant. Liquor cannot be given 
away at any place of business “to induce 
trade.” It cannot be furnished or even 
kept on hand at any public place. The 
manufacturing of intoxicants for sale is 
barred. Druggists can sell only “pure 
alcohol” on the presentation of the pre- 
scription of a physician, who must certify 
that he has actually examined the pa- 
tient and found such medicine necessary. 
In order that the local option system 
shall be maintained in the State, should 
the prohibition act be annulled by future 
legislation, it is provided that if the lat- 
ter should be repealed the local option 
law, which went into effect in Septem- 
ber, 1885, shall be revived. The local 


| option law has apparently educated the 


Georgians to an acceptance of the 
more comprehensive general prohibitory 
system. 


Much of the time of the Hague Con- 
ference has been taken up with ques- 
tions relating to the regulation of naval 
warfare. The American proposal of 
immunity for sea commerce received the 
favor of 21 delegations, and the opposi- 
The countries voting for the 


over 700,000,000; but sitice 
France, Russia, Japan and Great Britain 
are among the dissenting nations, it will 
be quite impossible to carry the measure 
into effect. Thé large vote favoring the 
measure is very’ encouraging, however, 
because it shows a growing sentiment 
will possibly force recognition 
within a few years. The most forward 
of all the questions before the Confer- 
ence are those relating to the work of 
the Red Cross on shore and at sea. 


| China, on the understanding that the 


cross is the national emblem of Switzer- 
land, where the Red Cross organization 
originated, accepts it, but Turkey will 
for her part use a red crescent, the em- 
blem which she adopted from the Chris- 


tian city of Constantinople at the con- 
quest. The French proposition requir- 
ing a formal declaration of war has re- 
ceived the adhesion of Japan, Great. 
Britain and the United States. A sig- 
nificant request was. made by a Chinese 
delegate, Colonel Tinge, that the Con- 
ference would determine what consti- 
tuted war, “as several European coun- 
tries invaded and fought China without 
admitting that they were engaged in 
war.” The outlook of the Conference 
is for agreement in regard to a num- 
ber of minor ameliorations of war, but 
not for any more than a deepening inter- 
national sense of responsibility in regard 
to war itself. 


Give me a look, give me a face, 
That makes simplicity a grace. 
—Ben Johnson. 


“Father, who bid’st thy sun shine 
Upon the evil and the good, 
Oh, may we share as sons of ,Thine, . 

The kindly heaft of brotherhood.” 


TAKE A RECORD. 


MANY FRIENDS ARE HURT BY 
COFFEE. 


SEE HOW 


Tt would be just as reasonable for a 
temperance advocate to drink a little 
diluted whisky as to drink coffee, for 
one is as truly an intoxicant as the 
other, and persistence in the use of 
coffee brings on a variety of chronic 
diseases, notorious among which are 
dyspepsia, heart palpitation (ultimately 
heart failure), frequently constipation, 


kidney troubles, many cases of weak 
eyes and trembling condition of the 
nerves. 


These are only a few of the great 
variety of diseases which come from an 
unbalanced nervous system, caused by 
the persistent daily use of the drug, 
caffeine, which is the active principle of 
coffee. Another bit of prima facie 
evidence about coffee is that the victims 
to the habit find great difficulty in giv- 
ing it up. 

They will solemnly pledge to them- 
selves day after day that they will 
abandon the use of it when they know 
that it is shortening their days, but 
morning after morning they fail, until 
they grow to despise themselves for 
their lack of self-control. 

Any one interested in this subject 
would be greatly surprised to make a 
systematic inquiry among prominent 
brain workers. There are hundreds of 
thousands of our most prominent_peo- 
ple who have:abandoned coffee alto- 
eether and are using Postum Food 
Coffee in its place, and for the most ex- 
cellent reasons in the world. Many of 
them testify that ill-health, nervous 
prostration, and consequent inability to 
work, has, in times past, pushed them 
back and out of their proper standing in 
life, which they have been able to re- 
gain by the use of good health, strong 
nerves, and great vitality, since coffee — 
has been thrown out and Postum put in 
its place. ‘“There’s a Reason.” Read 
“The Road to Wellville,” in packages; 
it has been called ‘fa health classic” by 
some physicians. 
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“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 


Vou. XIV. 
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THE NEED OF THINKING. 
For forty years the great prophet, Isaiah, in his 
remarkable personal campaign for the cultivation of 
spiritual religion in the kingdom of Judah, again 
and again urged his people to think. With the vision 
of a great prophet-statesman, he saw the possibilities 
of a holy city on Mount Zion, sending its spiritual 
influence out over all nations—‘the mountain of the 
Lord’s house established in the top of the mountains.” 
But the vision was marred, and the ideal spoiled, be- 


cause the people would not think, but ran after easy 
religions, which called for little sacrifice and slight 
toil of knees and heart and hands. It comes in as a 
refrain of bitter disappointment: “My people will 
not think” —“My people will not think!” 

The ox, evén, shows more intelligence, and the 
stupid ass knows a good crib from a poor one, but 
Israel doth not know. 
prophet, “let us use our reason together and see the 
difference between a religion of formality and mere 


“Come now,” cries the 


temple-tramping, and a religion which changes the 
soul, scarlet with sins and red like crimson, into in- 
ward purity like wool and white as snow’—but Israel 
would not think! “They hear, indeed, but will not 
understand ; they see, but will not perceive.” 
Both Christ and Paul use these same words of 
Isaiah to characterize the effect of their own work 
among men. The very heart of God.is revealed—the 
door into the heavenlies is flung wide open, so that 
there is free access to the Father, and people will not 
think. They hear, but do not ponder; they see, but 
do not consider. They are busy tramping temples, 
tithing mint and anise, and threshing over old theo- 
_ logical straw. ' 

It is the trouble with us to-day—our people do not 
think; do not have the personal vision; do not push 
through the husk and shell to get a religion of their 
own. 


I received once a vigorous eldering for saying 
in a meeting for worship: “Since sitting here I have 
been thinking.” The good, old elder took me off in 
a quiet corner and said solemnly, “Thou shouldst 
not have been thinking!” How much trouble and 
toil that easy view would save us! How comfortable 
the theory that God gives everything to His beloved 
in sleep! “There is no need,” these easy souls tell us, 
“of considering the social problems of our age; no 


_ intelligence the ‘issues before the church! 


_ preached 
| phrases, he pronounces their message unevangelical 


need to ask about the conclusions of scholarship; no 
need to concern ourselves with the march of thought 
in the great world about us; no need to seek methods 
of religious training for our youth, the Lord will pro- 
vide for His people; what was good enough: for 
mother is good enough for us—follow the old paths 


_ and listen only to the old guides.” 


This is the sure road to stagnation and death. It 
means really loss of faith in God. It means, too, loss 
of faith in man and in the highest gift of reason. The 
spiritual leaders of all ages have tried to shake men 
free from the tyranny of the past, to arouse them 
from the comforts of traditional religion, and to 
make them think for themselves, and face the issues 
of life for themselves. 

Our beloved church is just now at the turning of 
the ways. It has glorious possibilities—it might even 
yet come to the top of the mountains and be a herald 
of spiritual religion to the wide world—hbut, alas, too 
few of our people will think! This busy, eager world 
of the twentieth century has no ear for dead issues. 
Tt cannot. be spiritualized by those who are blind to 
its needs and problems. 
dynamo—the horse-car is gone. We must meet the 
age with a dynamic religion—not with a horse-car 
religion—a religion that works and is good for every 
With almost in- 
eredible unwisdom, William Pinkham, in his com- 


This is the age of the 


stage of intellectual attainment. 


ments on New England Yearly Meeting, warns it of 
its danger of losing its spiritual power, because it has 
“three ministers” in it who are endeavoring to equip 
themselves to minister to their age and to grasp with 
Not un- 
derstanding in the very, least the Gospel of Christ, 
without his peculiar shibboleths and 


and predicts a return of unitarian influence, though, 
if he only knew, these same Friends, whom he in his 
ignorance condemns, would rather die at the stake 
than turn a single soul away from the divine Christ, 
Whom they serve. It is pitiable to see such cross cur- 
rents at work, and one finds it hard to swallow the 
lump in his throat and go on in patience; but some 
day the people will think and eyes will perceive, and 
in that faith we can go on sowing our precious seed, 
weeping, knowing that somebody will reap re- 


joicing. Ra Mow. 


[Seventh month 


THE AVERAGE MAN. 

There are two general classes of people to which 
our present church activities and customary methods 
appeal. On the one hand we have what might be 
called a church aristocracy, people who attend the 
conventional services and subscribe in a fair measure 
to the rules and teachings of their denomination. 
On the other hand we have the criminal and pauper 
For these 
there are missions and all kinds of charitable and 
philanthropic enterprises. 


classes, the men who are “down and out.” 


But there is yet a third 
and larger class, the average man—the man with a 
job and often with a family—the man who is normal 
and reasonably healthy with a fair measure of all the 
powers which God bestows upon any member of the 
race. This class we do not reach in any adequate 
degree. This situation may not be pleasing, and we 
may dismiss it with the idea that our present 
methods and message are all sufficient, and that the 
average man is to blame if he does not improve his 
opportunities. Nevertheless, the fact remains, and, 
what is worse, the situation has never been studied in 
any comprehensive and thorough-going way. Some 
churches and a few Christian Associations have made 
a small beginning, but the vast majority of Christian 
workers have scarcely given the subject a serions 
thought. 

The gravity of the situation dawns upon us when 
we begin to look for definite information. 
be secured. 


It cannot 
The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion Hand-Book ventures the general statement that 
less than 8 per cent. of the young men of the country 
are members of evangelical churches, and that more 
than 95 per cent. “do little or nothing in an ag- 
gressive way to promote the organized Christian 
work of the churches.” A recent investigation in 
Chicago revealed the fact that 66 per cent. of the 
members of the Central Y. M. C. A. came from the 
mercantile class, a class which makes up only 24 per 
cent. of the male population of the city; while skilled 
and unskilled laborers, who constitute 62 per cent. of 
the population, were scarcely represented in their 
membership. And it is significant to find that the 
secretaries who have been making the beginnings in 
this study emphatically declare that their weakness 
is “We do not know young men. We are not ac- 
quainted with their growth and development; their 
temptations and difficulties,” and, if this is the truth 
concerning young men who are making a study of 
young men, what does the average Christian worker 
know about the average man. Truly “the sons of this 
world are for their generation wiser than the’ sons 
of the light.” 
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But these are figures from the city. How about 
_the country? In a conversation with a Y. M. C. 


_ A. secretary, recently, he described their work in the 


filled with churches. Here is the substance of what 
_he said: “We took a ‘pony organ’ along and sang 
and taiked to the men in the camp. They were a 
little backward at first, because they thought we 
wanted to ‘preach’ to them, but when they saw we 
were there to meet them as brothers, aud for the 


purpose of extending sincere Christian fellowship, 
they, welcomed us gladly. We got in close to the fel- 
lows and found them hungry for the Gospel. One of 
the men told us that the last religious service he 
remembered in the community was held by a 
‘preacher’ in a little school-house nearby nine years 
before. Possibly it was just as well that the 
‘preacher’ stayed away, because the men had little use 
for ‘churchism,’ though quite open to the simple, 
Christian message. We regret to make this distinc- 
tion, but with many men in the camps it is very real 
and important.” In a recent issue of Taz AmErRICcAN 
Frienp John R. Carey called out attention to the 
thousands of foreigners in our mining districts, 
“rough, ignorant, but kindly of disposition and 
prompt to respond to kindness.”” The brief review of 
“The Southern Mountaineers,” in another issue, also 
gave us a glimpse of a great, hardy, capable element 
of our population living among us, yet not of ws— 
little understood and almost neglected. But these 
are not the only classes which are not reached. In 
the great agricultural districts of the Middle West: 
(the home of the greater number of American 
Friends) there are many families in nearly every 
community, usually thrifty, industrious, intelligent 
people, and often good neighbors, who, for one reason 
or another, have lost interest in and drifted- away 
from the churches, and many also who never were 
identified with anything usually called religious. 

We can do little more than call attention to these 
great middle classes living outside the church fold. 
We sincerely wish we knew more about them. Our 
ignorance is the shame of the church. They are our 
brothers, yet how little we really know about their 
aspirations, their temptations, their possibilities. 
| Why are these men out of the church? Is it becanse 
they do not have spiritual needs, or hunger for 
_ eternal things; or is it our fault? Has our Gospel 
been narrow and dogmatic, ministering in a partial 
and imperfect way only to one type of people? We 
regret we cannot give more full and definite answers. 
But, for the sake of the man next to us, let us begin 

to examine ourselves lest his loss be due to our self- 
: sufficiency and neglect. 


lumber districts of Pennsylvania—a State well 
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OREGON YEARLY MEETING. 
BY MABEL H. DOUGLAS. 


“Every great structure must have its architect, 
every great reform its leader, every great enterprise 
its>projector. The establishment of the Friends’ 
church in Oregon was and is a great enterprise, and, 
for its conception and founding, we all, by common 
consent, revert to one man, William Hobson.” Such 

are the opening words of the authorized chronicle of 
Oregon Yearly Meeting, and as such they serve to 
show the historical importance attached by that body 
to the life and work of our late “Father in Israel.” 
To quote from his own diary, ‘This is no imaginary 
freak of the brain. The Lord has laid on me the 
arduous work of selecting a suitable location for the 
commencement of a settlement of Friends in 
Oregon.” In 1875 he settled permanently in Che- 
halem Valley, and for sixteen years he toiled and 
wrought, seeing many of his visions made real, but 
not living to see the actual founding of the yearly 
meeting in 1892. The story of those sixteen’ years 
reads with all the charm of a pioneer romance, and so 
close is it to present conditions that it seems well-nigh 
incredible. 

Many reinforcements from the East joined our 
little colony and the days passed busily, but joyously, 
in the blazing of trails through the forest and the 
“slashing” of the fir-timber, previously burned off at 
intervals by the Indians, but, since the coming of the 
“whites,” in 742 and 754, allowed to grow. In ’78 the 
first monthly meeting was established, and in 1880 
the first meeting-house in the Oregon country was 
built, not of logs, but of dressed lumber. From this 
meeting, as a nucleus, Friends have spread up and 
down the Willamette Valley on both sides of the 
river from Salem to Portland, a distance of 60 miles; 
eastward, 26 miles into the the foot-hills of the Cas- 
cades, but to the west, only about five or ten miles 
from the river. Dr. Elias Jessup, Jesse and Mary 
Edwards, George and Ella Hartley, John Henry 
Douglas, B. F. Hinshaw, Marion George, and others, 
were among those active in the ministry in the earlier 
period of the development and extension of the 
church. 

The settlements of Friends in Oregon, with slight 
exception, are found within an area of 60 by 30 miles. 
For the past four or five years, but particularly dur- 
‘ing the last year, a number of Friends, among them 
Aaron Bray, Anson Cox, Seth Mills, Milton Nichol- 
son and Edwin McGrew, with their families, have 
migrated to Idaho and there established prosperous 
meetings. A year ago Tacoma Monthly Meeting, in 
Washington, belonged to us; but now, together with 
other nearby monthly meetings, it forms a part of 
Indiana Yearly Meeting. The following is the 
organization of Oregon Yearly Meeting: 

Salem Quarter contains five monthly meetings: 
Salem. in a suburb of that city; Rosedale, 7 miles 
south of Salem; Marion, 14 miles southeast: Scott’s 
Mills. 26 miles northeast, and Woodland, in Tdaho. 
Boise Valley Quarter contains four monthly meet- 


ings: Boise, at Boise, in southwestern Idaho; Hope- 
well, a few miles distant from Boise; New Hope 
and ‘Mountain View, near Caldwell. 

Newberg Quarter contains six monthly meetings 
Portland, in East Portland; Middleton, 18 mies 
south from Portland and 8 Pon Newberg; Rex, 3 
fone east of Newberg; Springbrook, 2 miles north: 
east; Chehalem Centre, 2 miles north. All of them 
on ite Southern Pacific Railroad, except the last. A 
new monthly meeting is about to be established at 
Lentz, near Portland. 

Last year’s statistics show a total membership of 
1878, an increase of 134 over the previous year’s 
census. Most of these meetings are in country or 
suburban districts ; all of them, except three, have their 
own houses. The yearly meeting-house is at New- 
berg, a handsome brick structure, seating 1,000 
people. During the last vear cement walks have been 
laid, trees planted and about $600 expended on im- 
provements inside the house. It is situated near 
the center of town on two city blocks, with a beautiful 
oak grove for camping and open-air meetings. This 
property, free from encumbrance, was deeded last 
year to the yearly meeting proper. Great progress 
has been made in the building and improvement of 
church property during the past two years. Salem 
and Portland have each enlarged their houses, while 
New Hope and Chehalem Centre have built new ones, 
both nicely finished and furnished throughout. 

The pastoral system prevails throughout the yearly 
meeting, though some of the meetings do not support 
a pastor, but combine and arrange for help in their 
First-day services. Herbert Cash serves as pastor in 
Newberg; Oliver Kenworthy and wife, in Salem; 
Lewis I. Hadley, in Portland; Elmer Pemberton, in 
Rosedale ; Rosa E. Virtue, in New Hope; Aaron 
Bray, in Boise; Anson Cox and ‘Edwin McGrew, at 
Hopewell and Mountain View. Phoebe R. Hammer, 
Elwood Knight and Harv ey Wright have been serv- 
ing the meetings at Middleton, Rex, Springbrook and 
Sherwood, a place about two miles from Middleton, 
where we have a congregation, but no monthly meet- 
ing. There is great freedom in all our meetings for 
worship, but, of course, under the pastoral system, a 
tendency to follow a program, particularly in the 
First-day services. Singing takes a prominent place 
in all our meetings, and “there is undoubtedly a grow- 
ing sentiment in favor of the stately hymns and tunes 
in “preference to the concert-hall “catches” and cheap 
poetry, which characterize some of the modern so- 


called hymn-books. 


The plan of holding a special series of meetings, 
at least once during the year in each congregation, 18 
carried out quite extensively, the yearly meeting’s 
Evangelistic Board arranging for evangelists where 
the meetings do not arrange for their own. Some- 
times we import talent from a distance, but our own 
local ministers do the bulk of the work. Chas. 
Replogle, Everett, Washington, held some very help- 
ful meetings during the past year. 

Tn connection with each meeting there is, of course, 
a Bible-school, in which a lively interest is taken 
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by the membership. During Fifth and Sixth months 
it was the writer’s privilege to attend three all-day 
First-day meetings, arranged for by the yearly meet- 
ing’s Conference Committee. Friends brought a 
bounteous lunch and remained to discuss Bible-school 
problems in the afternoon. One fact was clearly dem- 
onstrated by the informal discussions, that there 
exists among our people a constantly increasing zeal 
for intelligent and prayerful Bible-study. The 
executive management of the schools is by no means 
slighted, but the conscientious and careful prepara- 
tion of the lesson by both teacher and pupils is the 
keynote to their real success. These three meetings, 
we believe, are an index to conditions throughout our 
membership. 

In the missionary field, Oregon has devoted her 
energies almost exclusively to the work for the 
Indians on Kake Island, Alaska. Silas and Anna 
Moore, who have for so long had charge of the mis- 
sion and school, have resigned their places to Harlan 
and Minnie Smith. The latter send interesting let- 
ters and lists of un-pronouncable Indian names as 
applicants for membership. We also receive letters 
from the Indian girls in the schools, showing their 
simple and child-like faith in the Gospel of “peace 
and good-will toward men.” Many of our members 
have also subscribed liberally to the Willis R. Hotch- 
kiss Fund. <A deep interest is felt in the subject of 
missions and great self-sacrifice is shown in giving to 
their support. 

Oregon Friends have taken no unimportant part 
in the temperance movements of the State, aside from 
special effort in their own communities. Especially 
was this true in the late campaign for our new local- 
option law, which provides for local-option not only 
by precincts, but also by counties, where the majority 
of precincts go “dry.” Sunday closing is being 
rigorously enforced all over the State, and rumor is 
current that the liquor dealers are fearful for their 
interests. 


In Oregon, as in all other localities where Friends 
have settled, they have insisted upon good educational 
advantages for their children. First, in the early 
days, the local district school was made the best in 
the county, but when their children had outgrown 
this, immediately the founding of an academy was 
discussed, first at the mid-day Tren of their monthly 
temperance meetings, and later in the sessions of the 
monthly meeting. Under the leadership of Dr. Elias 
Jessup, Jesse Edwards, D. J. Wood, E. H. Wood- 
ward, John Rees, J. T. Smith and others, the enter- 
. prise ‘of establishing an academy was undertaken. To 
quote again from the chronicle: “To this cause our 
people rallied and, out of their hard-earned wages, 
mill-hands and farm-hands gave; poor men in log 
cabins, with almost no furniture, gave a portion of 
the year’s small income. No one made large dona- 
tions, for no one had much to give, but all helped.” 
T might here insert that this same spirit, even to-day, 
characterizes our membership, otherwise Pacifie Col- 
lege must long ago have ceased to be. 

The academy opened in 1885, curiously enough 


in the same year as the opening of Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege, where the writer, at that time, an Lowa girl, was 
pursuing her studies with the entering class. Among 
her first callers were Thomas Newlin and wife, then 


in residence at Haverford College, and Jesse and_ 


Mary Edwards, who were in the East soliciting funds 
for the new academy. Little did any of us dréam 
that years later we would be so closely associated in 
the educational work in Oregon. 

Dr. H. J. Minthorn and Edwin Morrison were so 
successful in the management of the school that in 
1891 it was deemed advisable to found the college 
department. Thomas Newlin and Edwin McGrew 
have been its presidents, the former for nine years, 
and the latter for seven. Their untiring effort and 
zealous devotion to the cause have made the college 
what it now is. Her alumni number 92 members, 
and seldom does one find a body of young people 
exerting a more wholesome influence in their 
respective communities. Hundreds of students have 
come in touch with the school whose names are not 
enrolled among the alumni. Most of our students 
are from Christian homes, but some, on entering col- 
lege, have for the first time come under Christian in- 
fluence. Many of these are won for Christ through 
the life and sympathy of a fellow-student. 


In all our efforts for the education and spiritual 
well-being of our young people we have toiled hard, 
but we have not toiled ‘single-handed and we are pro- 
foundly grateful to our friends in the East, who have 
so generously helped us in many of the hard places. 
As cited previously in these columns, an effort is now 
being made to raise a $50,000 endowment by First 
month, 1908. We are very sanguine of its success. 
Pacific College has heretofore, by gifts from the East 
and by yearly subscriptions from the yearly meeting, 
paid her running expenses and canceled her indebted- 
ness, so that she is now virtually free from any en- 
cumbrance. Of course her efficiency has been 
cramped by lack of means, but, even so, she holds an 
enviable position among the institutions of the State, 
not only in scholarship, but for her honors won in 
inter-collegiate contests of all kinds. She helds the 
record of first place in oratory, and during the last 
year won first place in both oratory and debate. Her 
graduates, after one year’s study, have received 
degrees from Haverford, Earlham and Penn Col- 
leges and the University of Towa. The time has come, 
however, when, to keep pace with her sister institu- 
tions of the State, she must command a more sub- 
stantial means of support, and I believe that nowhere 
in America can money be invested in an educational 
enterprise with greater results. Friends certainly 
have a greater opportunity relative to the other edu- 
cational institutions than in any other State in the 
Union. 


As to the problems before us as a yearly meeting, 


we trust that this sketch may have suggested most of 


them. We certainly need workers to push the cause 
in the new districts. Even between Newberg and 
Portland, and again between Portland and Salem, 
not to mention other great tracts in this State and 
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Idaho, there are miles and miles of territory prac- 
tically untouched by any kind of aggressive Christian 
work. All of them lie open before us, with ‘fields 
already white unto the harvest.” I wish I might 
‘impress upon us the opportunities of a comparatively 
new territory. 

With a membership even now little larger than 
some quarterly meetings in the older districts, with 
none of her members wealthy, Oregon Yearly Meet- 
| ing has built 10 meeting- houses, a yearly meeting- 
house, a college building and dormitory, and a mis- 
) sion station in Alaska. ‘She holds them all free from 
) indebtedness. This merely indicates a prudent in- 

vestment of her monies, but we believe that her real 
‘7 wealth consists in the army of active, aggressive 
|) Christian young men and women ‘who are coming to 
the front to bear the responsibilities of the church 
and to do eredit to their pioneer ancestors. We ask 
the prayers of Friends everywhere that Oregon 
Yearly Meeting may bear herself br avely in the great 
battle of winning the “Northwest” for Christ and 
His kingdom of righteousness. y 


Newberg, Ore. 


FAITH AND FHAR. 


lt is very difficult to reconcile with honest faith 
the timidity with which men hold the most funda- 
mental truths. If they held these truths as a matter 
of conviction and experience rather than as intel- 
lectual opinions, they would not be afraid; because 
truth is in its nature impregnable. No man can 
really believe in a truth without being sure of its 
ultimate triumph. It is not strange that men are 
timid when they do not hold truth in its integrity, 
for believing in a truth is a much more difficult mat- 
ter than many people comprehend. It is easy to 
have an opinion. It is not easy to make that opinion 
so much a part of one’s character and life that it 
passes over into a deep and unshakable belief. The 
prayer, “Lord, I believe; help Thou mine unbelief!” 
expresses a well-nigh universal experience and state 
of mind. A man from Mars, accepting the body of 
truth in the Old and New Testaments, would imagine 
that a church which used such a Bible as its text- 
book would be absolutely without. fear; that it would 
welcome the most penetrating play of the search- 
light on its foundations; that it would welcome all 
buman i inquiry, and even human curiosity, being sure 
hat the more carefully its claims were examined, the 
more painstakingly its truth studied, the nearer and 
the more certain would be its triumph. 

The church has absolutely nothing to fear concern- 
ing the truth in its keeping; it has everything to gain 
by holding its doors wide open and inviting the whole 
world to come in and study and scrutinize and turn 
on the searchlight. Its timidity has cost it many a 
victory; its cowardice has lost it many a friend. It 
onght to weleome every honest inquiry and keep its 
doors open to every form of sincere investigation ; but 
t ought also to show a certain kind of indifference to 
the possible results of inquiry and investigation; the 


indifference with which a man, fundamentally sure 
ot the foundations on which he has built, would allow 
the most skeptical, critical, and cynical to examine 
those foundations at leisure. The body of truth 
which the church holds is not a treasure which can 
be stolen. On the contrary, the more widely it is 
diffused, and the farther it is carried, the better, not 
only for those who take it, but for the church itself. 
Like the miracle of the loaves, the treasure of truth 
multiplies.as it is dispersed. The church has as 
little to fear from the enemy who comes upon it 
unawares with the hope of carrying off its treasures 
as from the man who would steal a Bible for the sake 
of discovering whether it had any value for him. The 
chureh is not a fortress in which a few of the elect 
find refuge in the midst of a hostile world, and to 
whom are committed certain treasures of such value 
that they must be securely guarded from the gaze of 
the covetous, and protected from all possible assaults. 
The church is rather a store-house of the bread of 
life, ready to share with every man who asks and to 
feed every starving child of the multitude. Its doors 
ought always to be wide open; its treasures ought 
always to be in full view, for its central purpose is 
not to keep things to itself, but to seatter them broad- 
east through the whole w orld. Faith and fear involve 
a contradiction in terms. No man can really be 
dominated by both, for real faith, as contrasted with 
intellectual opinion, like love, ‘‘easteth out fear.””— 


The Outlook. 


NOT A FORCE, BUT A FATHER. 


Religion is the link that binds man to God. The 
religious man is the man who is always sure of 
God. He is a man who, wherever he may be, and 
whatever he may be called upon to do or to bear, 
ean say to God, ‘‘Nevertheless I am continually with 


Thee.” He is the man-who counts God the great 
reality, and who knows himself to be the friend of 
God. 


Now, if God be indeed the great reality—if He be 
the Creator and Sustamer of all the worlds, if He be 
high and lifted up above all the chances and changes 
of mortality, and if He loves men—surely that man 
must be happy and secure, whose soul is stayed on 
such a God! For if he can believe that such a Pres- 
ence can and does come into his life—that his God is 
not merely in the heavens above or on the earth be- 
neath, the high and one One iho panabiieye eternity, 
but that he is ver? ar that this 
belief must ean his life, and we ME it to the 
finest and the best “that it can be? For by his side 
there is a Friend—not a force, but a Friend, strong 
and wise and tender; not simply a force that makes 
for righteousness, but a living God, Whose love will 
not let him go, Whose light follows all his way, and 
by Whose law he must ive: 

To such a man life will indeed by a solemn and 
mysterious thing. He will feel himself to be stand- 
ing on the shores of infinity and eternity; but the 
mystery is one which he will not fear, for it is the 
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mystery of love. ‘As for me, I am continually with 
Thee. Thou dost hold me by the right hand. Thou 
wilt lead me across the journey of life, and guide me 
by Thy counsel; and afterward—when the journey is 
done—Thou wilt receive me to glory.” To lose this 
faith is to let the light go out of life. One who had 
lost it for a time has told us that, with this negation 
of God, the universe to him had lost its soul of love- 
liness; and “although,” he said, “from henceforth 
the precept to ‘work while it is day’ will doubtless 
but gain an intensified force from the terribly intensi- 
fied meaning of the words that ‘the night cometh, 
when no man ean work,’ yet when at times I think, 
as think at times I must, of the appalling contrast 
between the hallowed glory of that creed which once 


was mine, and the lonely mystery of existence as now - 


I find it—at such times I shall ever feel it impossible 
to avoid the sharpest pang of which my nature is sus- 
ceptible.” These pathetic words of George Romanes 
are proof enough of the desolating blight that the loss 
of the sense of God can east over the human spirit. 

The transforming power of religion is seen even in 
the religious man’s attitude to nature. Probably 
most good men do not allow themselves to be suffi- 
ciently impressed by the sacramental aspect of nature. 
They call in the help of God to support them when 
the shadows come, but too often they forget to con- 
template the glory and the love which shine through 
all the works which he has made—the sea and the 
earth and the “splendid breadth of the open sky.” 
There is much in nature that seems hard and cruel: 
in some of her moods, she seems like a very monster, 
“red in tooth and claw.” But to the man who has 
learned to look out on the world with the eyes of 
Jesus, it is one of the many mansions of the Father’s 
beautiful house. He sees the Father wherever he 
turns his eyes. It is He Who causes the sun to shine 
upon the just and upon the unjust, and Who sends the 
seed-time and harvest, summer and winter, cold and 
heat, day and night. To such.a man it is never very 
far to God; for the earth is the Lord’s and the fulness 
thereof, and on any spot of it the religious man may 
find Him. He lifts up his eyes to the stars and he 
sees in them ‘“‘the wide and shining house of God.” 
He feels at home in the Universe; for the Universe 
is his Father’s house, and he is his Father’s son. He 

“can be calm and free from care | 
On any shore, since God is there.” 

He is not alone, never alone, for the Father is with 
him, and the abiding presence of the Father is able 
to transfigure for him the whole world. Wherever I 
am, in the loneliness of a strange land, or among the 
silences of the night, ‘nevertheless I am continually 
with thee.” 

And if this faith in God is able to transfigure the 
world for me, to reveal it to me as the Father’s 
house, and light it up with his love, still more is it 
able to transfigure my life. What an infinite differ- 
ence it makes to a man, as soon as he believes with all 
his soul that God is! If God is, then he has to be 
reckoned with. He knows my downsitting and mine 
uprising. There is not a word on my tongue or a 


thought in my heart, but, behold, he knows it alto- 
gether. 
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And if he knows, what a power this should | 


be to purify the heart and to touch the motives and | 


purposes of life to sincerity! “Search me and try 


| 


me,” said one to God. There are few who would 
care, few who would dare, thus boldly to challenge | 
Almighty God—few who could fling their lives open | 


to the scrutiny of those searching eyes, and none who | 
. . f 

could do it with any success at all, but one who all the 

time was saying to his heart, “nevertheless I am still | 


with thee.” 


Besides securing this inner sincerity, this sense of | 


the presence of God is fitted to impart peace and 
steadfastness to the life; for the God Who is ever- 
more present is a God Who cares—not a force, but a 
Father. When the clouds begin to sweep across our 
sky, it is not enough to believe that God is. 
heart would be at peace, we must believe also that 
He is love, and that the rushing of the storm is but 
the mighty voice of that love. 


So this peace amid the blows and buffets ‘of for- |/ 
‘tune, this power to sleep quietly in the boat when the || 


storm is raging, belongs truly to no one but the man 
whose faith is stayed on God. The man who has no 
faith is tossed about by every wind; he is vexed by 
fears and misgivings. He looks into the impenetra- 
ble future, and, as he stands on the verge of the un- 
known, he trembles, if he thinks at all. He does not 
know what the days will bring, but he knows very 
well that they are sure to bring pain and sorrow and 
surprise and death. He knows that he will one day 
have to leave those whom he loves—he will leave 
them, or they will leave him, and go away to the 
silent land. His heart is disquieted by anxiety and 
fear—fear of the coming days, fear of the coming 
night, when he shall work no more. 

But how will those doubts and fears be met by the 
man who believes in God? When they smite him, 
they will not be able to hurl him to the ground, for he 
knows that the Lord will hold him up. He says to 
his heart, ““Nevertheless I am continually with thee, 
nevertheless Thou are continually with me.” He is 


content with God, and he knows that, in some mys- 


terious way, his God is working all things together 
for his good.—S. 8S. Times. 


CHARLES A. FRANCISCO. 
Charles A. Francisco, eldest child of Louis J. and 


Abigail Casad Francisco, was born at Johnsville, |’ 


near Dayton, Ohio, on Ninth month 24, 1843, and 
died Seventh month 2, 1907, at Richmond, Ind., 


. . . / 
aged sixty-three years, nine months and eight days. 


In 1847 his family moved to Winchester, Ohio, 
which was his home until 1859. Then, at the age of 
sixteen, he came with his parents to Richmond, which 
had thus been his home for nearly half a century. 
Soon after removing to Richmond he entered the rail- 
way service, and spent fourteen years upon the road 
as fireman and engineer. In 1874, disliking the 
absences from his family which his occupation en- 
tailed, he left the railroad, and during the next half- 
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dozen years was variously engaged as bookkeeper in 
the grain business of N. W. Bri iggs, salesman for the 
Wayne Agricultural Works, and partner with his 
brother-in-law, Joseph John Dickinson, in the retail 
shoe business. Since 1882 he has been connected 
with the business of Joseph Dickinson & Co., now 
known as the Dickinson Trust Co., of which he was 
assistant secretary and an ex-president at the time of 
his death. 

Charles A. Francisco was married Eleventh month 
24, 1870, to Hannah Dickinson, and of this union 
were born six children. The wife and five children 
survive him. 

Although of Methodist parentage, Charles A. 
Francisco united with the Friends of South Eighth 
Street Meeting in 1868, when twenty-five vears of 


CHARLES 


age. On the recommendation of this meeting, he 
was recorded a minister of the Gospel in 1884, and 
at the time of his death he held many positions of 
trust and honor in the church. Since 1888 he had 
‘been reading clerk of Indiana Yearly Meeting; he 
was also yearly meeting correspondent, and a member 
of the Book and Tract Committee; he held the office 
of Treasurer of the Peace Association of Friends in 
America, and was a member of the Executive Board 
of the Friends’ Africa Industrial Mission. His re- 
ligious activities were various. Perhaps none of his 
gifts was more effective than his ministry of song. 
His leading of the singing in his own meeting, and 
his single voice uplifted in song of praise or trust or 
consolation will be long remembered. He was a 
member of the Executive Committee of the local 
Young Men’s Christian Association during its 


A. FRANCISCO. 


former existence in Richmond. He was one of the 
leaders in the work preparatory to the organization 
of the South Eighth Street Christian Cindearor 
Society. Although carrying constantly large business 
responsibilities, he found time for much Syork as a 
Christian minister. Often he oceupied the pulpit at 
South Eighth Street for considerable periods during 
vacancies in the pastorate, but his labors were not 
confined to his own meeting or denomination. When 
the Temperance Hall Union Mission was established 
at the Fifth Street Methodist Church he took a 
prominent part in its activities, and had notable suc- 
cess in reaching young men. It was his habit to 
devote his evenings and Sundays largely to the work 
of the ministry, sometimes driving nightly to nearby 
villages to conduct evangelistic services after spend- 
ing the day at his office desk. Even during business 
trips to England and Ireland, he found opportunities 
for the exercise of his gift of the ministry, for wher- 
ever he went he sought first the kingdom of God. At 
various times he accepted regular preaching engage- 
ments with neighboring meetings, and since Ninth 
month, 1906, he had served the W hitewater Friends 
m the capacity of pastor. 


As a citizen, Charles A. Francisco never held and 
never sought any public office, but he was always 
actively interested in every movement for civie right- 
eousness or public progress. He always voted, and 
voted conscientiously. He was one of the leaders in 
securing the ‘application of the Nicholson Law to the 
Seventh Ward, and when he died was an active 
member of the West Side Improvement Association. 

Charles A. Francisco was a man of strongly intel- 
lectual tastes, but his school advantages were limited. 
Nevertheless, up to the time of his employment on the 
railroad, he was able to spend a part at least of each 
vear in school, and he had the advantage of excellent 
instructors. He early learned to make books his 
friends, and was in the truest sense an educated man. 
He was gifted in expression, both in prose and poetry, 
and wrote much that is worthy of preservation. 

To estimate the worth of the life that has passed 
from our midst is not part of the task of this sketch ; 
those whom it will interest have their own estimates. 
Yet it is not amiss to borrow the words of Phillips 
Brooks: “He brought the sublimest motives to the 
smallest duty, and the most infinite comfort to the 
smallest trouble.” 


The end came as he himself had wished. No 
lingering pain, no darkened room, no hush of 
whispering voices; under the sky with nature’s 


freshness and beauty all about him, God spoke to him 
gently and he answered quickly. Not twilight and 
evening star, but morning— 


Morning, sunshine, and flowers, 
And pleasant task begun— 

A moment’s weariness, 

The task laid down. 


Morning, and endless hours, 
And light more bright than sun; 
Peace, and the Master’s face, 
And life begun. 
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Some Views on Jiresent Day Copirs. | 


SHOULD FRIENDS HAVE A TITLED OR AN 
UNTITLED MINISTRY #—L 


BY STELLA FRANCES JENKINS. 


Should the Society of Friends have a titled or an 
untitled ministry in the future? Perhaps we may 
get at the heart of the matter by studying what it has 
meant historically to be a minister. plea most de- 
nominations it has meant to enter a certain field of 
work for life; it has meant to devote oneself entirely, 
so far as occupation was concerned, to the work of 
the church; it has meant to make a certain prepara- 
tion for that work, called “‘the study for the ministry.” 
It has meant, in a certain sense, to be put in a class 
apart from society at large. It has meant to accept 
financial support for service rendered to the church. 
Many, it is true, have entered into this serious work 
of the ministry as they would any other work, with 
or without a ‘special “call from God.” Other de- 
nominations have organized their ministry and have 
assigned those to whom they have given the title of 
minister to a definite work. Friends, from the first, 
objected to this way of entering the ministry and to 
this organization of it. 

With Friends, to be a minister has been something 
historically different. We find that George Fox, 
without the preparation, common in his time, Peon 
to preach. He preached everywhere; in the church 
of state, in the chapel, on the street, in the open field, 
in the homes of those who would receive him, and 
thousands were converted, accepting his message and 
teachings. It may be difficult to define his prepara- 
tion fully, but one thing is certain, he had a vision of 
a great need and a great message to fit that need—the 
simple message of the Gospel. After a sight of the 
vision it seems not to have been with him a question 


of “entering the ministry,” using the term in the 
historical sense already described; he simply 
preached. He had at least one other equipment, 


which must be fundamental for every one who would 
minister to the need of others. He had-a personal 
first-hand knowledge of God. He knew of the pres- 
ence of the spirit of God within his own heart, but 
his own first preaching was done without any title or 
authority from man. At first, his was the message of 
an individual to his own time. Out of those who 
were gathered about him there were others who also 
ministered through preaching. They seem not to 
have been much embarrassed by the financial side of 
the question; they did their work in the warmth of 
the enthusiasm that always accompanies a new move- 
ment. Everything needed was to be had, time, 
service, money. Fox and his associates did their 
early work without any organization back of them. 
After a time the converts to the preaching’ of Fox 
and the early Friends were organized into “The Re- 
ligious Society of Friends,” and from that time on 
the preaching of Friends was no longer the preaching 
of an individual, isolated and alone, but the preach- 


| qualifications for the ministry and of giving to those, 


though the minister was not put into a definite field 


has been, that too often the Society has stopped just 


ing ever after represented more or less the Society 
back of the preacher or minister. 

Soon the Society of Friends reserved to itself the 
right of recognizing in its members ‘‘a call” or the 


whom it deemed called, the title of minister. The 
title was bestowed by the Society upon those whom it 
thought called to the service of speaking in publie 
meetings for worship, and the bestowal of the title 
was the simple recognition by the Society of such 
eall, and was an approval of the public service 
already rendered by the individual, and was an ex- 
pressed confidence that the future public service of | 
the individual would be such as the Society could ap- 
prove; the bestowal of the title carried with it an 
expectation of some public service in the future, even 


of work. The Society made no demand on the indi- | 
vidual for future service, except as the Spirit should 
lead the individual from time to time, and there were 
often long lapses between the “from time to’ time.” 

It has seemed right and proper that the Society | 
should exercise some care over the ministry and en- 
courage and direct it, but a weakness, it seems to me 


here and seemed to think it would be going altogether 


too far to exercise a discerning spirit in the distribu- 


tion of its ministers. The result has been that very 


| often two or three, sometimes half a dozen, ministers 
have congregated in one meeting where their “gifts” 


and, one might almost say, their ‘titles’? were con- 


_ stantly jostling and getting in the way of each other, 
| while there were places nearby where there were no 


ministers at all and which were sorely in need of one. 
Why might it not have been and still be as much 


| w ithin the province of the Society to prayerfully con- 


sider with a given person where his work was to 
be, as to decide in the first place that he was to be 
a minister at all? This, of course, has been and is 
the crucial test of the polity of our Society; can the 
individual minister place himself unassisted in a 


| field, or will the church be assuming too much if it 


puts him into the field for life? Do we dare to say, 
must we say that the Spirit may not lead into a 
definite work for life as well as lead one—as is now 
generally recognized among us—into particular 
effort? This, indeed, seems our great perplexity. 


Again, perhaps, we may get at the heart of the 
matter if we can agree as a Society as to what a 
call to the ministry may mean for us. If the “call” 
to individuals means primarily and always a call to a 
certain activity, Such as speaking in the public meet- 
ing for worship unaccompanied by a call to a definite 
service for Christ and the Society for life, then we 
may proceed one way; if the call to public service is 
accompanied by the call to definite service for life, 
then we must proceed another way. 

The Society has all along, since its organization, 
objected to the organization of the ministry as pre- 
scribed by other denominations, but are we really 
any better prepared to accomplish the salvation of the — 
world than they? Are we really doing much for the s 
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world at large as a body? My contention is that we 
must go farther or not so far; that we of to-day have 
a pertect right and ought to try to say whether or not 
we think a person called to this life service of the 
aistcy, or whether he is called to the particular 
effort, so largely characteristic of our ministry in the 
past, and then deal with the individual accordingly. 
Tt is enough simply to recognize a call without trying 
to say what the call may mean in a given case? If 
the Society should think, after prayerful considera- 
tion, that the service is not of the life service char- 
acter, is there any need of the title? If the service 
should seem to be of that character, why not give 
the title and put the minister into the field of work ? 
Just here again the Society is confronted with the 
question, which it seems has ever been its perplexity 
_—to whom shall the ministry, so far as it is encour- 
aged by the Society, be directed? Shall the ministry 
of the individual be exercised for the individual him- 
self that he may grow himself, for we are told we 
grow spiritually ‘only as we exercise our own spiritual 
gifts; or shall the ministry be exercised for the up- 
building of our members, or for the continual bring- 
ing to fie of the great outside world ? 

A careful reading of our history will reveal the 
fact that the ministry of our Society, except at the 
very beginning, has largely been exercised for the 
| first two conditions named for the development of the 
| individual and for the upbuilding of our members, 
and throughout our history generally whenever the 
Society Has existed it has touched very seantily that 
other field—the world at large. 

Again, if our ministry is to be largely for our- 
Relves as individuals and as a society, ii think I fail 
to see the need of bestowing the title for that kind of 
ministry. Indeed, does not the bestowal of the title 
on those whose ministry seems largely for our own 
Members tend to create a “class” and to place, after 
all, a responsibility on one in a group when our 
theory for the group is that everyone may, indeed, 
™ a very significant sense be a “priest unto God?’ 
Does it not, in a measure, tend to lessen individual 
responsibility and to weaken what the Society has all 
along emphasized—the equality of all before God, 
so or as our approach to Him is concerned ? 

Just here a number of questions come up for con- 
sideration: What would be the distinct advantages of 
not formally recognizing the gift for the ministry as 
we have in the past? Should we have a ministry of 
the few who give all of their time, or of the many 
who give part of their time? Is it possible that these 
two kinds of ministry cannot work side by side in the 
same body? Is it not possible that we, as Friends, 
may have a ministry that shall meet the needs or, at 
least, address itself to the conditions already named 
that is, for the development of the individual him- 
self, for our own members and for the outside world ? 
How may these various kinds of ministry be exer- 
cised in connection with our historical public meet- 
ing for worship?, As we answer these questions so 


Must our ministry shape itself, speaking from the_ 


human side. The answers to these questions must 
be left to others or to another article. : 

These questions have recurred to me frequently of 
late as being important, and I hope for some helpful 
discussions in these columns. 


Missionary Department. 
[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to Herman Newman, 1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa.] 


FAMINE IN AFRICA. 


Word has just been received from our missionaries 
im Kavirondo, B. E. Africa, that the famine condi- 
tions there are much more serious than was at first 
anticipated. The following communication speaks 
for itself, and the treasurer of the Board, W. C. 
Taber, 173 Chambers Street, New York, N. Y., will 
be glad to forward any money sent to him to enable 
the mission to help relieve the present suffering: 


“P. W. RarpaBAuGH, 
President F. A. I. M. Board: 


“Our quarterly report of Fourth month 1, and 
covering letter of Fourth month 11, mentioned the 
threatened famine and the scarcity of food at the 
time. The coming of the rains averted what would 
have been a very serious famine, but we did not 
realize how serious it would necessarily be before 
food could be grown. The past few weeks have 


. brought us to realize that there is even now a real 


famine all over this part of the country. Every 
week is telling on the people. Food is growing, but 
when we remember that hundreds of thousands of 
people are entirely out of food and that it will be 
many weeks before harvest, the gravity of the situa- 
tion dawns upon us. Deaths from hunger are already 
beginning to be reported. 

“Some individual aid has been given from all of 
our stations, but no mission aid had been authorized 
until our monthly meeting yesterday. as the need 
intensifies with the coming weeks, we shall endeavor 
to give judicious aid, and we believe there are many 
in America who, when the need is known, will con- 
sider it a privilege to have a part in relieving the 
distress caused: by hunger in Africa as well as in 
other parts of the earth. 

“Sincerely, on behalf of the Field Committee of 
ee 9M. 


“Epear T. Hore. 
“Lirhanda, via Kisumu, Fifth month 17, 1907.” 


Correspondence. 


To tHe Eprror oF THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 


The Peace Association would be grateful if space could be 
found in THe AMERICAN Frienp for the publication of the en- 
closed memorial to the United States delegates at the Hague. 

They would like to urge upon all Friends everywhere, 
whether individually, or collectively as meetings or other 
organizations, not only the propriety but the duty of sending 
to our delegates at the Hague cordial assurances of our 
support. 

As a people who conscientiously stand for peace, ought we 
not to make known our sympathy and support to those men, 
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who, at the Hague, are earnestly striving to put into actual 
practice the ideals for which we have so long labored? 

Our delegates need not only the expression of our support, 
but the clear statement of the questions which we most desire 
to see considered at the Conference. This the Philadelphia 
Peace Association has endeavored to do, and they would 
earnestly encourage other organizations or meetings of 
Friends to do something similar. 

And shall not we, as Friends, by the expression of our 
sympathy and by our prayers, uphold the hands of those who 
are working for us in this epoch-making Conference at the 
Hague? 

Sincerely, 
H. W. Cappgury, 
Secretary. 
Germantown, Seventh month 17, 1907. 


[MEMORIAL TO THE U. S. DELEGATES AT THE HAGCUE.] 


To the Delegates of the Government of the United States of 
America to the International Conference now in Session at 
the Hague: Hon. Joseph H. Choate, General Horace Porter, 
Hon. David J. Hill, Gen. George B. Davy, Rear-Adntiral 
Charles S. Sperry, Hon. 1Vm. I. Buchanan, Hon. U. M. Rose. 


Dear AND Honorep GENTLEMEN: 


At this time when the eyes of all nations are turned toward 
the Hague in the hope that the efforts of yourselves and your 
fellow delegates may result in untold good to the world, we 
write to express our sympathy with you in view of your great 
responsibilities, and our hope that your wisdom, courage and 
high faith in the practicability of world peace through inter- 
national friendship may triumph over the many difficulties and 
disappointments that will doubtless confront you. 

We respectfully urge upon you the advocacy of the follow- 
ing measures: 

1. The establishment of an international conference or par- 
liament to meet at stated times, through which a recognized 
and authoritative code of international law may be developed. 

2. A general arbitration treaty for the settlement of inter- 
national disputes. 


3. Such changes in the Hague court as may be necessarys 


to establish a permanent judicial tribunal always open for the 
adjudication of any cases that may come before it. 

4. The immunity of all unoffending private property at sea 
in time of war. 

5. The neutralization of ocean trade routes. 

6. An arrest in the increase of national armaments and a 
plan to insure ultimately their proportionate reduction. 

In all your deliberations, individually and as a body, may 
you be directed by a wisdom higher than human understand- 
ing and guided by the Spirit of Truth. 

Signed by authority and on behalf of the Peace Association 
of Friends of Philadelphia. 


JouHn B. Garrett, President. 
H. W. Cappury, Secretary. 
Josuua L. Batty. 

STANLEY R. YARNALL. 


Seventh month 3, 1907. 


Things of Interest Among Ourselues. 


Wm. E. Mills is doing pastoral work in the new meeting at 
Denair, Cal. 


Friends in La Porte, Ind., are encouraged by the ministry of 
Paris J. Cox, Noblesville, Ind: 


Darwin Gidley is doing pastoral work in the meeting at 
Gate, Okla. This is the meeting for Laurence Academy. 


Invitations are out for an “Old Students’ Reunion” 
Friendsville Academy, Friendsville, Tenn., for the 26th inst. 


White River Monthly Meeting was held at Winchester, Ind., 
the 13th inst. Nathan T. Frame preached a most excellent 
discourse. He also attended White River Meeting on First- 
day. “A refreshing time from the presence of the Lord” is re- 
ported. 


as 


Willis Bond, who has been doing pastoral work in the meet- 
ing at Mooresville, Ind., for the past three years, will move 
to Danville, Ind., in the near future to take up like work in 
the meeting there. During his stay at Mooresville, the meet- 
ing has increased about 100 members. 


| and the monthly meeting, which is held at the same place ot 


| way. 
| ministers of Parsonsfield Quarterly Meeting, and, notwith- 


| of the time. 


_a few weeks ago, it was stated that future Christian Endeavor 


| “Value of Song,” Mary Allee; “Family Worship,” Dr. M. F. 
| Woodard; “How Friends Regard the Ordinances,” Mira 


| turned away from the evening meeting. The exercises opened 


| in the afternoon, and Albert J. Furstenburger, Rockford, Ohio, 


John M. Watson, Kansas Yearly Meeting, attended Sand. 
wich Quarterly Meeting, held in West Falmouth, Mass., thc 
11th inst., and is visiting some of its smaller meetings. Davic 
M. Edwards, Boston, also attended this quarterly meeting 


the day following. 


The Bible-school at Van Wert, Ohio, is a very promising 
part of the church work at that place. From 230 to 240 attenc 
regularly. The house not being large enough to accom- 
modate the school and give sufficient advantages, the problem 
of building a new and more commodious building is now con- 
fronting the meeting. The Friends here have given Tennysor 
Lewis, the present pastor, a unanimous call to remain another 
year. 


At E. Parsonsfield, Me., on the roth inst., a company of 
Friends met at the home of James Cartland, in memory of his 
eightieth birthday. It was a very pleasant and profitable oc- 
casion and will help to cheer him and his companion on their 
He is the last one living of the three Cartland brother 


standing his feeble health, is able to be present at meeting most 


\ 
A note from John M. Doan, Independence, Kan., reads as 
follows: “In the notice of Elk River Quarterly Meeting: given 


sessions would be held on Sixth-day evenings of each quar- 
terly meeting. By reference to my minutes, I find it should be! 
Sabbath evening. Will you kindly note the correction? Next) 
quarterly meeting will be held at Independence Eighth month 
16th, 17th and 18th.” 


Friends at Bloomingdale, Ind., recently held an interesting 
all-day session on the regular monthly meeting day. The 
routine work of the business meeting occupied the forenoon. 
A basket dinner was served. In the afternoon the following 
program was given: Roll-call of members and the reading of| 
greetings from absent ones; “Early Church History,” Cath-} 
erine Mills; “Organization of Bloomingdale Monthly Meet- 
ing,” Mary Welch; “Church Loyalty,” Edwin Hill; “Relation 
of the Church and Christian Endeavor,” Alma Coleman; 


Jenkins. 


Friends at Van Wert, Ohio, had a “rally day” the 14th inst. 
A large crowd attended, the house being filled and many 


with a Bible-school in the morning. Then Chas. E. Hiatt, 
Muncie, Ind., delivered an address on “The Church’s Outlook.” 
“The Junior Garden” was given by the large Junior Society 


spoke on “The Juniors’ Future.” Songs and recitations filled 
much of the evening program. Evelyn White, field secretary 
of the Christian Endeavor, and Chas. E. Hiatt spoke. It was 
a great day for Van Wert Friends. | 


The Endeavorers of Carmel, Westfield and West Grove 
Quarterly Meetings, held a very successful and profitable rally 
at Westfield, Ind., the 12th inst. There was a good attendance 
and all enjoyed the splendid program which had been prepared | 
by the yearly meeting superintendent, Estella Morrow. i 

The subject, “The Future of C. E. Work Among Friends.” 
given by Ellis Myers, Gray, was one of special interest to all. 

Among others who spoke during the day were Edgar L. 
Requa, Westfield; Sylvester Newlin, Noblesville, and Prof, 
John Starns, Carmel. 

Irene Trueblood, yearly meeting junior superintendent, was 
present and presided at the Junior Hour. »The work and in- 
terest shown by the Juniors bespeak a bright future for C. E. 
work among Friends. The closing address was given by 
Martha Barber. 


Cherry Grove Monthly Meeting was held at Blounysport, 
three miles from Lynn, Ind., the 20th inst., and, although it 
was “the beginning of wheat harvest,” the attendance was 
good and there was in the meeting a real manifestation of the 
Spirit. Our Friend, Nathan T. Frame, was at the monthly 
meeting on Seventh-day, and preached with most blessed 
effect, clearness and power from the words, “I am the living 
bread that came down from God out of heaven, of which if a 
man eat he shall never die.” We all rejoiced that these dear 
ministers, Nathan and Esther Frame, who have done such 
effective work in the Gospel ministry in the past are 
still in the work of the Lord, and that their messages give no 
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Muncertain sound and that they still believe in and proclaim 
the Gospel according to the “Old Book.” They have been 
iting quite a number of quarterly and monthly meetings 
in Western and Indiana Yearly Meetings. 


The Friend (Philadelphia) recently published an item about 
‘Another Society of Friends,” which reads as follows: 

“A ‘Society of Friends’ consisting of military men, so styl- 
ing themselves in the year 1783 and still existing, is brought 
fo notice in a recent monograph by Alonzo Norton Lewis. a 
chaplain of the same, better known now as ‘the Society of the 
‘incinnati”” 

“One of its articles of union adopted in 1783, aiter the 
American Independence was assured, is as follows: ‘To per- 
Detuate- therefore as well the remembrance of this vast event, 
the mutual friendships that have been formed under the 
essure of common danger, and in many instances cemented 
the blood of the parties, the officers of the American Army 
hereby, in the most solemn manner, constitute and com- 
e themselves into one Society of Friends to endure as long 
they shall endure, or any of their male posterity, and in 
lure thereof, the collateral branches who may be deemed 
tthy of becoming its supporters and members.” 


John Coggeshall, whose obituary we publish elsewhere. was 
a most valient worker in the pioneer days of the Middle West. 
Much of his career is very interesting. We quote irom a local 
Daper : 

“John Coggeshall was the son of Tristam Coggeshall and 
Elizabeth Gardner. The father was fishing off Nantucket, his 
yhood home, during the Revolutionary War when he was 
captured by a British gunboat. The vessel was sailing south, 
d when off the coast of North Carolina Tristam jumped 
erboard and swam ashore, thus escaping from the British. 
Here he married and 10 children were born, of whom the de- 
seased was the youngest. 

_ “John was born Sixth month 7, 1814, and when two years old 
he entire family removed from North Carolina to Wayne 
County, Ind., and settled on a farm a mile west of Fountain 
City. One of the children located at Williamsburg, one at 
Dover and one near Lynn. John bought the old homestead 
from the other heirs and continued living there till 1876, when 
ne moved to Fountain City. For the last five years he has 
yeen living principally with his youngest daughter. He re- 
ided on the same farm fifty-two years in Wayne County, and 
Was ninety-three years and sixteen days of age when he peace- 
fully passed away. 

_“He was a pronounced Friend of the most strict sect and 
pended not on words, but on deeds for his testimony, and 
t on one day, but on every day. He always urged his farm 
nds to leave work and attend Fifth-day meeting with him. 
e attended all meetings and Bible-school regularly and faith- 
fully until ninety-years old. 

“He was a pioneer Prohibitionist, a helpful friend to the 
oor and the colored. and was interested for years in dis- 
buting Bibles to those who did not know the Book of Books. 
“He read the Bible and THe AMERICAN FRIEND as long as 
ne had any strength. While a Friend of the old school, he 
s progressive. ‘When music was introduced in the meeting 
did not disturb him and pleased him if it helped others. He 

ways endorsed the editorials of THe AMERICAN Frrenp and 
received much comfort in seeing the progress of the Society 
0 which he was devoted for nearly a century. 

“During one period of John Coggeshall’s early life he made 
‘frequent trips to Cincinnati with a big wagon loaded with 
arious products of-a farming community. It was at a time 
when fugitive slaves were fleeing to a land of freedom and 
iberty. ) ; 

“A number of times John Coggeshall brought from Cin- 
cinnati in his-covéred wagon one or more of these runaway 
slaves and landed them safely in Old Newport, usually at the 
xome of Levi Coffin, 

“In those days of the fugitive slave law and_its dreadful 
enalties, it required great courage to perform such deeds of 
leroism, and we of to-day should not fail to give proper 
ionor to those faithful workers in the cause of human 
teedom.” 


BORN. 
Loves.—At Wilmington, Ohio, Sixth month 8, 1907, to 
derbert A. and Adilla Hadley Loues, a daughter, Mary. 


Purpir.—To Joseph M. and Una M. Purdie, in Holquin, 
Cuba., Fourth month, 29, 1907, a daughter, Lucille Elaine. 


MARRIED. 
ANDREWS-ANDRFWS.—On Sixth month 19, 1907, at the home 
of the bride’s sister, Mrs. Wm. Andrews, Marshalltown, Iowa, 


Hannah B. Andrews, Boston, Mass., and Dillwin C. Andrews, 
Whittier, Cal. 


ANDREWS-LOUNSBERRY.—On Sixth month 26, 1907, Iva A. 
Lounsberry and E. C. Andrews, at the home of the bride’s 
parents, Marshalltown, Iowa. 


James-Coox.—At the home of the bride’s parents, Salem, 
Ore., on Sixth month 19, 1907, Ivy Grace Cook, daughter of 
J. Jay and Florence Cook, to Otis Oran James. 


PircHer-Maittoy.—At the home oi the bride’s parents, 
Marshalltown, Iowa, Sixth month 26, 1907, Lucille M. Malloy 
and Austin L. Pitcher. 


| DIED. 


CoccEsHALL.—At the home of his daughter, wife of Robert 
L. Sackett, Richmond, Ind. Sixth month 23, 1907, John 
Coggeshall. ninety-three years old. The deceased was a 
pioneer Friend in Indiana, a minister, and a useful worker 
until he passed his ninetieth year. 


Extiotr—At his home, near Fountain City, Ind. Sixth 
month, 1907, William Ephraim Elliott, in his seventy-fifth 
year. The deceased was an active member of New Garden 
Monthly Meeting. 


Francisco.—At his home in Richmond, Ind., Seventh month 
| 2, 1907, Charles A. Francisco, in the sixty-fourth year of his 
age. The deceased was a faithful minister, and was widely 
known and remarkably beloved as a consistent and helpful 
Christian, whose large business responsibilities and extensive 
services in Indiana Yearly Meeting and elsewhere were con- 
stantly pursued to the glory ot God. 


Hanson.—At the home of her daughter, Lizzie J. Stiles, 
| Jackson, Me., Fourth month 29. 1907, Sarah, wife of Robert 
Hanson, aged nearly seventy-nine years. The deceased was 
a valued member of Unity Monthly Meeting and an elder 
for thirty-five years. She was a devoted mother, and for 
fifty-nine years a faithful and affectionate wife. 


|  Hozsson—At her home, Indianapolis, Sixth month 29, 1907, 
| Adda Hobson, wife of Richard Hobson, aged forty-two years. 
| Two sons and a wide circle of Friends mourn with the be- 
reaved husband. 


Huntincton.—At Amesbury, Mass., Fifth month 6, 1907, 
Abram J. Huntington, in the seventy-third year of his age. 
The deceased was a life-long member of Amesbury Monthly 
Meeting, and for years a faithful Christian. 


MENDENHALL.—At his home, near Spring Valley, Ohio, 
Sixth month 23, 1907, John Mendenhall, in the seventy-ninth 
year of his age, for many years a trustee and elder of Cesars 
Creek Monthly Meeting. A life-long member of Friends, his 
faith in and his loyalty to Jesus Christ remained until death. 


MoorE—In Rush County, Ind., Seventh month 11, 190%, 
Anna M., wife of Samuel S. Moore and daughter of Jesse and 
Belinda Leonard, fifty-eight years old. The deceased was a 
birthright Friend and a minister of the Gospel. 


Morrtson.—At her home near Economy, Ind. Seventh 
month 4, 1907, Mary E. Morrison, wife of Charles A. Mor- 
rison, in her forty-sixth year. The deceased was a faithful 
and much loved member of Springfield Monthly Meeting of 
| Friends. 


Prertow.—At her home, Southampton County, Va., Seventh 
month 2, 1907, Deborah Ricks Pretiow, in her seventieth year. 
Her death removes a beautiful spirit and closes a home which 
for forty-two years has been in her community a prominent 
center of religious influence. 


Waurre—On the 18th of Sixth month, Francis T. White. 
For many years his residence was in New York City, but he 
was a member of Cincinnati Monthly Meeting and Indiana 
Yearly Meeting. A marked feature of his character was a 
quiet, unassuming manner and a gentleness of spirit. Be- 
lieving, as he did, that “the living God giveth us richly all 
| things to enjoy,” he distributed as a faithful. steward the 
| means that had been intrusted to his keeping. 
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Che International Lesson. 


THIRD QUARTER. 
LESSON V. EIGHTH MONTH 4, 1907. 


THE TABERNACLE. 
Exopts 40: 1-13, 34-38. 


GOLDEN Text.—Then a cloud covered the 
tent of the congregation, and the glory of 
the Lord filled the tabernacie. Ex. 40: 34. 


READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


7 See a6 The tabernacle. Ex. 40: 

‘Third day. The tabernacle. Ex. 40: 
jgouth-dar. The tabernacle. Ex. 40: 
aoe ea The Lord's command. Ex. 


Sixth-day. Willing gifts. Ex. 35: 20-29. 


| “The things.” 


| be 


thou shalt screen the ark with the veil.” 


’R. V. That is, put it in the smail room 


behind the portiere. 
was no light. 
4. “The table.” 


In this room there 


See Ex. 25: 23-20. 
The 12 loaves of shew 


bread, and the cups, etc. “The candle- 
stick.” Strictly speaking, this should 
“lJampstand,’ for there were no 


candles in those days. How this candle 


| stick looked, for that in the Temple was 


doubtless a copy, we learn from the 
Arch of Titus, in Rome, on a tablet of 


| which some of the spoils of the Temple 


are sculptured. The lamps furnished the 


| lights for the Holy of Holies. 


Seventh-day. Tabernacle finished. Ex. 
39: 30-43. | 

First-day. A more perfect tabernacle. 
Heb. 9: 1-14. 


Time——Unknown; some place it at 
B. C. 1490, others at 1299. The Taber- 
nacle was dedicated on the first day of 
the new year—the month Nisan or 
Abib, which corresponds to about 
March 15th—April 15. 

Place.—Still at the 
Sinai. 

The eight chapters intervening be- 
tween the last lesson are taken up with 
the account of what happened after the 
return of Moses from the Mount; with 
the giving of the Law of the Covenant; 
with the gifts for the Tabernacle, and 
with the construction of the Tabernacle. 
The Tabernacle was a tent with 
wooden walls; it was 30 cubits (45 
feet) long, 10 cubits (15 feet) wide, and 
10 cubits (15 feet) high. Over this 
frame-work were thrown rich curtains 
something like tapestry, and, over all, 
a thick covering of goats’ hair. The 
interior was divided into two rooms by 
what we should call a portiere. The 
first was 15 x 30 feet and was called the 
Holy Place; the second was 15 x 15 feet, 
and, as the room was 15 feet high, it 
Was a perfect cube. This inner room 


foot of Mount 


5. “The golden altar for incense.” 
R. V. This was 3 feet high and 18 inches 
square. It stood in front of the veil, 
behind which was the Holy of Holies. 
“Put the screen of the door to the Taber- 
nacle.” R. V. This closed the entrance 


| to the Tabernacle. 


| this co 
| was this altar. | 
| wood, covered with bronze. 


6. “The altar of burnt offering.” The 
Tabernacle was surrounded by a court- 
yard 150 feet long by 75 feet broad. In 
court in front of the Tabernacle 
It was made of acacia 
Its dimen- 
sions were 7% feet square and 4% feet 


| high. 


| vase of bronze, and was 


7. “The laver.” This was a huge 


intended for 


| the cleansing of those who came into 


| of the court.” 


the sacred tent. Ex. 30: 18-20. 

8. “Hang up the screen of the gate 
R. V. the portiere that 
closed the entrance to the outer court. 
Ex. 27: 9-18. 

9. Now came the directions for the 
consecration of the ‘Tabernacle and 
everything connected with it. To 
anoint with oil as a mark of consecra- 
tion is a custom of great antiquity. 
Compare Gen. 28:18; 35:14. “Vessels.” 
Better as in R. V. “furniture.” Ex. 


| 30: 23-33. 


was the Holy of Holies, into which the | 


high priest went once a year only (Heb. 
027): All was most _ elaborately 
wrought and arranged, so as to impress 
and instruct the people, to whom ex- 
ternals meant much, and who could not 
have understood a simple spiritual wor- 
ship devoid of ceremony. In connec- 
tion with the lesson the ninth chapter 
of Hebrews should be read. 

I, 2. “Rear up the tabernacle of the 
tent of meeting.” R. V. The old ren- 
dering, “congregation,” is misleading; it 
should be changed. It was here, in the 
tent, that Jehovah would meet with the 


representative of the people. See Exod. 
25:22; 29:43. 

3. “Ark of the testimony.” The ark 
was of acacia wood. covered with 


gold, within and without: it was three 
feet nine inches long, two feet three 
inches high and deep. Over it was the 
Mercy Seat, on which were the cheru- 
bim. See Ex. 37:1-9, Amer. R. V. The 
ark was the most sacred of the Israel- 
ites’ possessions. It was the visible 
token of the presence of Jehovah. It 
accompanied the Israelites in all their 
wanderings and was even taken into 
battle so that Jehovah might be with 
His people there. In the ark were, first, 
the stone tables, then the law of the 
covenant, Aaron’s rod that budded, and 
a golden pot containing manna. “And 


11. “Thou shalt anoint the laver and 
its base.” R. V. 

12, 14. The consecration of Aaron and 
his sons. For them there was ablution, 
investiture, anointing. 

From Leviticus 8: 1-13 it would seem 
that at least some of the ceremonies of 
consecration were postponed. 

34. Verses 15-33 are practically a 
repetition of what goes before. “Then 
the cloud,” etc. R. V. The cloud 
which had accompanied him from Suc- 


coth. Ex. 13:20-22. It signified the 
presence of Jehovah. “The glory of the 
Lord.” How this was manifested is not 


explained, but it appears to have been 
some brilliantly bright appearance. 

35. The “glory” forbade the entrance 
of Moses. Compare I Kings 8:11; II 
Chron. 5:14; 7:2. 

36-38. “The cloud was henceforth in 
a peculiar way attached to the Taber- 
nacle. Only in one case was it removed. 
See Numb. 9: 15-22. 

PracticaAL THoucHts. , 

While the symbolism and the beauty 
of the types of the Tabernacle will 


| always be interesting and wonderful, we 
| should be profoundly thankful that we 


are released from such formalism. It 
was necessary for that age and for that 
people, but we can come directly to 
Jesus, the Mediator of a new covenant, 
and can worship and serve without 
priest, or pageant, or any such thing. 
Let us prize our simplicity. and direct- 
ness of access, “to Him Who is all and 
in all.” 


/ guest for several days. 


digested form and is immediately made 


Several years ago, when the Univer- 
sity of Chicago held its decennial cele- 
bration, John D. Rockefeller was its 
A bewildering 
succession of functions followed one an- 
other in such quick succession that each’ 
affair was from one to four hours late. 

At the great banquet, on the closing: 
day, Mr. Rockefeller, in his after-dinner 
speech, told the following story: 

<I have felt for the past twenty-four 
hours like the Boston business man who 
lived in the suburbs and came in to his 
office every day. One winter afternoon 
he took the train for his home, but a 
terrific snowstorm was raging, and 
about half way to his suburb the train 
was snowed in. All night the passen- 
gers were imprisoned, but early in the 
morning they managed to reach a 
nearby telegraph station, and the Boston 
man sent the following despatch to his 
office: 

“Will not be in the office to-day. 
Have not got home yesterday yet.” 


at what little incident he had laughed 
the most. : 
“Well,” he said, “I do not know; but | 
I always laugh when I think of the 
Irishman and the army mule. I was !# 
riding down the line one day when 1 | J= 
saw an Irishman mounted on a mule, |} 
which was kicking up its legs rather 
freely. The mule finally got its hoof 
caught in the stirrup, when, in the ex-- 
citement, the Irishman remarked: 
“Well, begorra, if you're goin’ to git 
on I'll git off.”—Harper’s Weekly. 


General Phil Sheridan was onite asked . ‘ 


MEAT OR CEREALS 


A QUESTION OF INTEREST TO ALL CAREFUL 
PERSONS. 


Arguments on food are interesting. 
Many persons adopt a vegetarian diet 
on the ground that they do not like to 
feel that life has been taken to feed 
them, nor do they fancy the thought of 
eating dead meat. 

On the other hand, too great con- 
sumption of partly-cooked, starchy oats” 
and wheat or white bread, pastry, etc 
produces serious bowel troubles, be- 
cause the bowel digestive organs (where 
starch is digested), are overtaxed and 
the, food ferments, producing gas, and_ 
microbes generate in the decayed foo 
frequently bringing on peritonitis and 
appendicitis. : : 

Starchy food is absolutely essential to 
the human body. Its best form is 
shown in the food “Grape-Nuts,” where 
the starch is changed into a form of 
sugar during the process of its manu-— 
facture. In this way, the required food 
is presented to the system in a pr 


into blood and tissue, without taxing 
the digestive organs. 

A remarkable result in nourishment 
is obtained; the person using Grape- 
Nuts gains quickly in physical and 
mental strength. Why in mental? Becau 
the food contains delicate particles of 
phosphate of potash obtained from : 
grains, and this unites with the albumen 
of all food, and the combination is what 
nature uses to rebuild worn out cells ir 
the brain. This is a scientific fact that 
can be easily proven by ten days’ use 
of Grape-Nuts. “There’s a Reason.” 
Read “The Road to Wellville,” in 
packages. 
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{Communications for this department should 
addressed to gent D. Clark, 1429 New York 


, Washington, D 


TOPIC FOR EIGHTH MONTH 4, 1907. 
E CONSECRATION OF OUR 
BODIES. 
I Cor. 6: 19, 20; Rox. 12: 1, 2. 
A Vacation Consecration Meeting.) 
READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEE. 
rl Do not mar the body. 


The body for God. I Cor. 6: 


Ler. 


Temples of the Spirit. I 
To be kept clean. II Cor. 6- 
To be glorified. I Cor. 15: 

To bear Gods image. I 


16-18. 
Sixth day. 


Seventh-day. 


The Greek dandy. whose well-fed 
body was bathed and rubbed and per- 
Gumed daily, and the tramp, who goes 
poorly nourished, filthy and unkempt, 
epresent two extremes oi body wor- 
ship and of abuse. Doubtless. if we had 
fo choose we would emulate the Greek, 
but there is a better care than his lux- 
Bry and a nobler forgetiulness than the 
fagrani’s neglect. The temple is after 
1 but a temple—a means to an end, 
and not the end itself. 
| The measure of our usefulness is not 
ced absolutely by physical capacity. 
fet it is conditioned in no small degree 
the state of the instrument with 
which mind and spirit must serve. In- 
id saints who are always cheeriul 
and sunny are not unknown, but peevish 
and discouraged invalids are also with 
as, and we feel instinctively that the 
former are a special testimony to a sur- 
mounting faith that meets God’s 
Dromises, even though the effort is 
Breat. Optimism and a good digestion 
Bre more frequently found united than 
Separated, and since God is a God of 
hopeiulness and achievement and 
Wictory, it is our duty to so shape such 
€ircumstances as we can control as 
make the working out of His plans as 
probable as we may. 
Not all the consequences of sin are 
ful. Death came by sin, but we do 
hot think of death as wrong. A man 
may foolishly or even wickedly forieit 
limb or his health and afterwards be- 
Come a noble Christian, enduring much 
Suffering and weakness, however, be- 
tause of his loss. So of much of the 
Sickness that is in the world. We can 
Mot call it sin. even though we would 
mot suffer from it had the race never 
pened. Yet there is sin commitied 
gainst our own bodies by many of us 
daily, sometimes, in ignorance. some- 
iimes in mistaken zeal, sometimes too 
vilfully to be called aught else than 
culpable sin. 
We place the emphasis on the spir- 
itual when we think of our being in the 
likeness and image of our Creator; vet 
this treasure in earthen vessels calls for 
a high dedication to Him of the temple 
am which He dwells. Nothing short of 
the best we can be and become is fit- 
ting such a tenant, who would be 
glorified in these marvelous, though per- 
ashing bodies, His most wonderful ma- 
jal gift to His offspring, man. “I 
Beseech you, therefore. that ye present 
your bodies unto God.” 
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Did anyone ever tell you 
o “stop makin’ such a noise,” 
When you wuz a-playin’ Injun, 
Aw’ war-whoopin’ with the boys? 
Did anyone ever tell you 
To “wipe your feet on the mat” 
Or, “If you come in, be quiet, 
But first take off your hat”? 
Didn’t anyone ever tell you 
Your manners wuz loud and bold? 
Then I guess you're one of the grown- 
ups. 
And not a boy nine years old. 
—Exchanze. 


“Tommy, said the fond m: 
“isn't it rather an extravagance ¢ 
both butter and jam on your bre 
the same time?” 

“No, ma’am, its economy.” the bor 
answered. “The same piece of 
does for both.”—Harper's VW ceki 
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YEARLY MEETINGS FOR 1007. 


North Carolina Yearly Meeting, at 
Guilford College, N. C., Eighth month 
7th. L. Lyndon Hobbs, clerk, Guilford 
College, N. C. 


Wilmington Yearly Meeting, in Wil- 
mington, Ohio, Eighth month - 15th 
Jonathan B. Wright, clerk, Harveys- 
burg, Ohio. 


Ohio Yearly Meeting, in Mt. Pleas- 
ant, Ohio, Eighth month 20th. Edward 
Mott, clerk, 3207 Cedar Avenue, S. E., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Towa Yearly Meeting, in Oskaloosa, 
Towa, Eighth month 27th. Stephen M. 
Hadley, clerk, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 


Western Yearly Meeting, in Plainfield, 
Ind., Ninth month 13th. Thomas C. 
Brown, clerk, Plainfield, Ind. 


Indiana Yearly Meeting, in Rich- 
mond, Ind., Ninth month 25th. Timothy 
Nicholson, clerk, Richmond, Ind. 


Kansas Yearly Meeting, in Wichita, 
Kan., Tenth month 4th. Edmund Stan- 
ley, clerk, Wichita, Kan. 


The Five Years’ Meeting will be held 
at Richmond, Ind., Tenth month 15, 
1907; Edmund Stanley, clerk, Wichsta, 
Kan_; R. Esther Smsth, assistant clerk, 
Puerto Barrios, Guatemala; Miles 
WVhite, Ir.. Treasurer, Baltimore, Md. 


Baltimore Yearly Meeting, in Balti- 
more, Md, Eleventh month &h Allen 
C. Thomas, clerk, Haverford, Pa; Anna 
King Carey, clerk, 828 Park Avenue, 
Baltimore, Md. 
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“BUT THIS | KNOW” Wy 


I do not know how Thou, O, Lord, 


Didst ope my eyes, and set me free; N 7] 
But this I know, as I was blind NY) 
With dark despair, that now I see. M4 


I can not tell how long Thou took 
To shape and form this world of ours; 
But in one moment, Thou didst change 
My heart once swayed by evil powers. 


I do not know how Thou, my Lord, 
Didst still that storm on Galilee; 

But this I know, the tempest wild 
Within my heart, Thou calmed for me. 


I can not see what will avail 

When I have toiled all night in vain, 
But if Thou bidst me cast my nets, 

I know it will be naught but gain. 


I may not always understand 
Just why, and how Thou leadeth me, 
Why, “darkly” through the glass we gaze; 
But this I know, that then we'll see. 


So help us, Lord, to question not, 
But trust Thee, even if Thou “slay”; 
For, “we shall know as we are known, 
° When all the mists have rolled away.” 
\) C. EB. Wetts. 
\ Allen, Neb. 
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Events and Conuments. 


The Good Citizenship League, of At- 
lantic City is making a vigorous cam- 
paign against gambling in that popular 
seaside resort. 


It is reported that William Ramsay, 
an English chemist, has caused the 
transmutation of elements by means of | 
the action of radium emanation. Copper 
has been converted into lithium. The | 
results of William Ramsay’s investiga- 
tion will be published the last of this | 
month. 


Isaac K. Funk, a well known psycholo- 
gist, is advocating the idea that crime 
is infectious, that certain mental states 
are caught up and transmitted from 
person to person quite as rapidly as 
small-pox or other infectious diseases. 
He urges this as an argument in favor 
of strenuous measures for the suppres- 
sion of crime in certain.sections of New 
York, believing that if it is not soon 
checked it will infect the whole country. 


The Constitutional Convention in 
Oklahoma has revised or removed the 
objectionable features in their proposed 
constitution, which Attorney-General 
Bonaparte informed them conflicted with 
the Federal Constitution, and the citi- 
zens of the proposed State will vote on 
its adoption the Seventh of Ninth 
month, 

Whatever may be the outcome of the 
constitutional overhauling, there seems 
little grourid for doubt that the senti- 
ment of the citizens is so strongly in 
favor of prohibition of the liquor traffic 
that saloons eventually will be kept out, 
not only of the Indian country but of 
the other section of the new State. The 
Democrats, who are in a majority, have 
named as their candidate for Governor 
C. N. Haskell, Muskogee, a prohibition 
leader, and, as he has won by 20,000 | 
votes in a popular primary in which the | 
liquor question was the chief issue, there 
is no mistaking the views of the | 

| 


electorate. 


The Governor of North Carolina and 
the National courts with jurisdiction in | 
that section of the country are having a | 


| 


fierce discussion concerning the scope 


of the respective jurisdiction of Na-- 


tional and State courts. The recent Leg- 
islature in North Carolina enacted a 
2y%4-cent maximum rate law, fixing the 
penalty for violation at $30,000. A case 
was recently brought in the State courts 


| against a representative of the South- 


ern Railroad and the fine was imposed. 
The railroad appealed to the Federal 
courts and had the State court en- 
joined from collecting the fine, declar- 
ing that it was unconstitutional:to in- 
flict a penalty of this kind until the 
Federal court had decided that the law 
which inflicted the penalty was consti- 
tutional. The State authorities, on the 
other hand, contend that the law should 
be enforced until it is declared uncon- 
stitutional by the United States Supreme 
Court in a case appealed from the Su- 


preme Court of the State. d 

The annual International Christian 
Endeavor Convention has just ad- 
journed at Seattle, Wash. The three 


things pre-eminently emphasized were 
“Brotherhood,” “Good Citizenship,” and 
“Evangelism.” The mingling of young 
people from all denominations and from 
all nations of the world is a very potent 
factor in extending international and 
inter-denominational fellowship. Among 
the important new steps commenced 
was the formation of the Christian En- 
deavor Patriots’ League, which was ex- 
plained as a_ subsidiary organization 


| within the ranks of Christian Endeavor, 


to study the problems of - American 
citizenship, and to promote in every 
way the spirit of genuine patriotism in 
municipal, State and National life. One 
of the practical results of the conven- 
tion along these lines was the sending of 


| a cable message to the conference at 


the Hague, which read as follows 
“North American Christian Endeay- 
ers, assembled in international conven- 
tion, representing 3,000,000 Americans, 
assure you of sympathy and prayer for 
your deliberations. Urge acceptance of 
Interparliamentary Union Program.” 


NOTICES. 


The next session of Sterling Quar- 
terly Meeting will be held on the 23d to 
25th ef Eighth month, at Sterling, Kan. 
Ministers and Friends from other quar- 
terly meetings always welcome. 


Wantep.—A well-educated young 
woman Friend as teacher in the 
Friends’ Girl School in Tokio, Japan. 
Anyone who feels drawn to such a 
career of Christian service and be- 
lieves that it will be right for her to 
apply for the position, may-address, for 
further information, Marcarer W. 
Haines, Cheltenham, Pa. 

(For the Committee.) 


Contributors to Friends’ Africa Indus- 
trial Mission, please take notice. 

The Board of the F. A. I: M. is pub- 
lishing full reports and pictures of its 
work quarterly in a small sheet, the 
African Record. In order that our mail- 
ing list be complete, all contributors or 
Friends interested in the work are 
asked to send their names and addresses 
to the assistant secretary of the Board, 
Martha W. Stanley, 2407 East Forty- 
ninth Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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HOW THE SOUL GETS ITS HOLIDAY. 


f The holiday period has become a_ necessary 
feature of modern life. All who labor and bear the 
struggles and responsibilities of the world’s work 
find it necessary to seek relief from strain, and to 
* change to new scenery and conditions while the body 
“yepairs itself. 


+ 


& 
- 


Fresh air funds and charitable 
_ organizations of all sorts provide country holidays 
_ for those who pass their lives in the crowded quarters 
of our cities, and the time is soon coming when every 
man, woman and child will get at least a brief respite 
from toil and heat and the regular routine. We are 
fast learning how to care for the tired body, and we 
are becoming experts on relief and repairs for the 
: physical system. 


_ We are much less expert on ways to give the soul 
‘its holidays and times of refreshment. We incline to 
reverse Christ’s order. He put the concerns of the 

Be ivit first and those of the body second. We take 
precious care of the body and let the soul shift as it 
ean. He was moved with tender compassion for those 
who labored and were weary under burdens, but His 
‘ultimate interest was in providing ‘“‘rest for their 
souls,” and He used a very vigorous word to char- 
acterize the man who provided only for eating and 
_ drinking and for body-holidays, and did not consider 
_ how to make his soul rich in God. 


_ Let us ask then seriously how the soul may get its 
holiday relief. For most of us the relief needed is 
relief from the burden of carrying ourselves. Even 
_ when we go on a holiday we continue to carry our- 
‘selves. Our own concerns are always in the fore- 
~ ground ; everything focuses on our precious affairs; 
"the real center of gravity is worry over what is com- 
¢ ing to us. We are weary and heavy laden because 
? we never lay down the intolerable burden of our- 
selves. “Take my yoke,”-says Christ, “learn of Me 
and you shall have rest unto your souls.” He means 
that the way to lose the burden and get the soul a 

holiday is to forget self in absorbing interest in the 

needs of others. Under the yoke of self-forgetful 
consecrated service He goes to Calvary with joy and 
_bequeathing His peace, and He promises rest of soul 
to those who work with His yoke. 


With many of us the great strain which burdens 


the soul is “the heavy and weary weight of all this 
unintelligible world.” We live under the crushing 
load of the world’s frivolity and wickedness. It is 
always with us. Early and late we see sin written 
on men’s faces, and the mark of the beast is sadly in 
evidence. What an awful world is that one which 
Can the soul take 
any holiday in a world where evil and folly form 
such a bulky element? Once again we must learn 
of Christ. He too saw the evil and stupidity. He 
knew all about the flotsam and jetsam of human lite. 


gets reported in the newspaper! 


He faced the shame of the harlot and the hypocrisy 
of the religious bigot. But He steadily saw the possi- 
bilities of men’s lives and He lived always in the 
vision of a Divine Father at work on His world—a 
Father as infinite in love as in power and who was 
moving irresistibly on making order out of chaos, 
harmony out of discord and building saints out of 
that very flotsam and jetsam which seemed such a 
hopeless wreck. There is no genuine holiday for the 
soul possible until in some measure we rise with 
Christ to such a vision of the living God at work. 

Some of us may be bent under a still heavier bur- 
den from which the soul gets no relief. We are met 
by the stubborn fact of death, which enters and 
spoils our home, sunders our lives from those who 
are dearest to us. This enemy seems unconquerable 
and merciless. In our heaviest moments we feel as 
though all that is highest and purest and most love- 
able is destroyed by physical death. The spiritual 
is at the mercy of the material. The deepest in- 
terests of life may go to wreck by the breaking of an 
artery, or by a misstep on the street. How can the 
soul get a holiday in a world where death crowds so 
hard upon the heels of life and where so many of us 
are sorely wounded by his arrows! 

Once more it is Christ. who ministers to us and 
gives “rest unto our souls.” He reverses the ap- 
parent order. The spiritual is not at the mercy of 
the material. The material is only soil for the ripen- 
ing of the soul’s fruit, or, to change the figure, only 
an outer court and vestibule to the real house of 
God, where the spiritual comes full into play. “He 
that liveth and believeth in me shall never die. Be- 
lievest thou this?” In that faith, death is no enemy 
—only the shifter of the scenery and circumstance 
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of our life. In our Father’s house there are many 
rooms; in our Father’s love all our loved ones are 
safe. In this large faith, we rise above the load and 
burden, and the soul gets its holiday. R. M. J. 


RECREATION. 


Last week we called attention to the “Average 
Man,” who, as a class forms by far the larger part 
of our Society, little understood and little influ- 
enced by the Church; this week let us examine one 
phase of his life—his recreation. 


with the hope 


that it may help us into broader and better service | 


in his behalf. The importance of this subject is 
just beginning to dawn upon us and its possibilities 
are yet unfathomed. It has not been many years 
since the Church looked askance at nearly all forms 


of recreation, regarding such things as too frivolous | 


for saints. Happily, this attitude is changing, but 
with the change we are realizing more than ever that 
our recreation periods are strategic. In them char- 
acter is freely expressed and rapidly formed. Men 
may do their regular tasks for days with little to 
betray their real life, but give them an hour of 
leisure and their inner life becomes active. At no 
other time can we judge better what a man is by 
what he does, and at no other time do his choices 
more protoundly affect what he is and is to become; 
especially is this true of young people. Many boys 
and girls have been turned from true and noble pur- 
poses to ways of destruction, because they were mis- 
guided during their leisure hours and ofttimes, let it 
be said to the shame of the Church, because whole- 
some recreation, which their natures craved and 
which they ought to have had, was not provided for 
by those who should have safeguarded this critical 
period. 

Our opportunity and negligence along this line are 
at once revealed when we begin to study social con- 
ditions. A recent examination of the members of 
the Central Y. M. C. A., Chicago, betrayed the fact 
that 44 per cent. of them joined the Association for 
its physical and social privileges, while only one- 


fourth of 1 per cent. joined for devotional pur- | 
poses. In other words, 176 men were moved by the | 


opportunities it afforded for recreation to every 1 
man who belonged for devotional reasons. The 
workers at the University Settlement, Philadelphia, 
tell much the same story. Their gymnasium is by 
far the most popular part of their work. The field- 
sports, picnics and like exercises where men, women 
and children are given an opportunity to enjoy 
“God’s out-of-doors,” and each other’s company are 


_ provisions should be made for their exercise. 


| in Wales in the winter of 1904-05. 


among the most attractive and wholesome features 


of the Adult Schools in England. 
In our rural districts the desire for wholesome 


social intercourse is more potent than the need for 
exercise. It was partially met a generation ago by 
visiting at quarterly and monthly meetings, a 
feature which our trolleys and other modern con- 
yeniences are rapidly removing. The multiplication 
of young people’s Christian societies has also par- 
tially met the need and the social features of these 
societies have been a very potent factor in making 
them popular and keeping them alive. 

Nor do these facts reflect unfavorably upon these 
organizations or their members. They point rather 
to the magnitude of the, need which they in a 
The element of play 


measure are striving to meet. 


and the desire for social intercourse are fundamental | 
parts of robust life as universal if not as essential | 
as the element of worship, and wholesome and ample | 


Not 
because we believe they are appealing and can be 
made to attract, but because they are a part of a 
Christian life, which should be provided for along 
with Bible study and prayer. 
only hint at possibilities. The subject raises many 
unsolved questions among ourselves, and points to 
the great problems of recreation for the masses, but 
the path of duty seems plain. The Church cannot 
avoid the issues. We must go forward and work 
along aggressive and constructive lines if we would 
win and hold the “average man.” 


EDITORIAL NOTE. 


A recent note in The Congregationalist is an inter- 
esting comment on the greatest of modern revivals. 
It is also helpfully suggestive: 


There has probably been in modern times no greater, more 
geneuine or more widely heralded religious revival than that 
Its fruitage in the form 
of the closing of saloons, the paying of old debts and the 
general lifting of the tone of society was marked. Two 
years and a half have elapsed and it appears that the spirit- 


| ual and moral level then reached has not been maintained. 


This is the candid judgment of a special commissioner of 
the National Free Church Council, who has recently visited 
between 30 and 4o places in South Wales. He reports large 
leakage from the membership of the churches and the re- 
opening of public houses and drinking clubs. Some of the 
pastors on the ground deny that there has been any more 
than the inevitable reaction from a period of pronounced 


_ religious emotion, and that only where the revival was accom- 


panied by extravagances- is that reaction appreciable. But 
conditions are serious enough to induce the Free Church 
Council to advocate strongly the establishment of institutes 
under the auspices of local councils which will provide inno- 


| cent amusements and social opportunities now generally lack- 
| ing in the small towns and villages. 


One church might not 
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Here again we can | 
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be able to sustain such a social center; but a federated group 
easily could. The situation certainly calls for some such 
decided preventive measures and points the general lesson 
that aroused religious feeling in this age of the world should 
mot be the only aim of church workers. It must be recog- 
nized that after the evangelist goes and the cards are signed, 
and even after the vows of church membership have been 
assumed, young women and young men have their normal 
lives to live, and that the rights and demands of the physical, 
social and intellectual nature should not be beyond the concern 
of the church. 


[For THe AMERICAN FRIEND.] 
THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD.—IIL. 


BY THOMAS NEWLIN. 
The Mimstry of God. 


As the ear is made to catch the vibrations of the 
air and translate them into sound, and as the eye is 
made to perceive the waves of light and translate 
them into images, so the spirit of man is made to 
communicate with God and translate this touch into 
_ messages of truth. Truth is many-sided. There are 
_ optical truths and there are spiritual truths. We 
must believe in present-day inspiration and current 
' revelation else how can we believe in them at all? We 
‘further believe that God does not leave Himself 
‘without a witness in any man’s life. When Jacob 
had received his father’s blessing and was fleeing 
trom his brother, Esau, worn and weary, disturbed 
in mind, he lay down with a stone for a pillow and 
slept. When he awoke he found that God was even 
im that place, but he had not known it, but when he 
perceived this great truth he was afraid, for to him 
the house of God and the gate of Heaven were too 
holy for such a mortal. He took his pillow and set it 
/up as a pillar and poured oil on it, and named it 
Bethel, the house of God. Jacob knew that God was 
there, but he did not yet know Jehovah—God with us. 
Many people yet know God, but do not know 
Jehovah. 
So far as history reveals the fact, it seems that 
church building had its origin right here, but it has 
been the wonder and motive power of civilization, 
because the Sabbath scenes and the domes and spires 
must be reckoned with, in any account of progress 
and civilization. 
_ There are two ideals of worship. One the pan- 
theistic idea, that God is everywhere, in field and 
' grove, as well as in a church. The other may be 
called the formal idea, that God is only manifest in 
‘form and ceremony and sanctuary. 
__ Now we can unite these two ideals, for they are 
both right in that they both contain much truth, and 
‘they are both wrong in that they claim to be the 
“whole truth. Worship is not an act, but a temper of 
| mind, a disposition of heart. Prayer is not the 
| prostration of the body, but the utterance of the 
‘spirit. Worship is not dependent upon certain 
| things, or upon the absence of certain conditions, but 
“upon the temper which dominates the soul. To be 
‘dependent upon certain things for worship at the 


ar 


time and place of worship, or to let the presence of 
certain things prevent our worship at such times, is 
to surrender ourselves to complete formality, the 
very thing some people think they are avoiding. 

The chances are that one will take away from a 
service just what he brought to it, prejudice or devo- 
tion, the commercial spirit or the worshipful mood. 
An old man with tears filling his eyes once said to a 
young minister, “I want to tell you how much I 
enjoy your sermons since I quit hunting for heresies 
in them.” If we go into a service with Jacob’s ex- 
perience, “This is the house of God and the gate of 
Heaven” we will behold angels ascending and de- 
scending and our soul-hunger will be satisfied, be it 
in synagogue, cathedral, church or meeting-house. 

But since we are not all spirit we need helps for 
this temper of mind and disposition of heart. There 
are so many things to distract the attention and draw 
the mind away. It has been the great question to 
know just what the legitimate helps are, and how 
they should be used. The great differences after all 
are in methods, not in facts. What are legitimate 
helps in family worship? Certainly we will all agree 
that a suitable time and place, quietness and the 
reading of a passage of Scripture are all helpful, 
and some would go further with vocal prayer and the 
singing of a verse of some hymn. In our Sabbath 
and other services, as congregations, what are the 
legitimate helps? We must not forget that all true 
worship is spiritual, yet we need a comfortable room, 
easy seats, sufficient heat and light and not too much 
of either. Then since we have aesthetic motives we 
need something of beauty and harmony, and the 
absence of all that is crude and inharmonions, for 
this is our Bethel. All these things must be ar- 
ranged and thought out beforehand. Does this make 
them formal? Yes, in the strictest sense, but not 
objectionably so. In the same way quietness, prayer, 
Bible reading, preaching and song have all been 
thought to be helpful to aid in the ministry of God, 
for we all need sanative treatment in these ways. 
Can we worship without these helps? Yes. Will 
we do so? Some pretend’ to do so, but their lives will 
not bear the test of experience as being worshipful. 

Since God is a spirit worship may exist without 
any forms, but ought we to allow it to be so? Art 
may exist without schools, academies and art gal- 
leries, but we believe art instruction should go on, 
to promote art. The spiritual nature cannot mani- 
fest itself in this world without the bodily form, so 
spiritual religion must have some forms. The build- 
ing of suitable churches, the arrangement of proper 
seating, heating and lighting, we believe, is all well 
pleasing to God. Then will not the arrangement for 
ministry, for Bible reading, for prayer and sing- 
ing, be also well pleasing to God if done in the same 
spirit? These, too, are all avenues of approach to 
God. 

We lavish art and luxury on home and public 
buildings, because they mean much to us, and when 
religion means much to us we will put much into the 
means for the ministry of God. 
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We have been speaking of the externals of a 
house of God; what are our spiritual conceptions of 
a place of worship? Is a school-room or a lecture 
hall as good as any place for a religious meeting ? 
Certainly not, for we cannot divorce the associations. 

A church ought to fill a certain and definite spir- 
itual need. Jacob built because he had found God 
there. It is a place then in which to find God. It is 
a meeting-house, not a place where people meet, so 
distinctly as it is a place where the people meet God. 
Here, as of old, the hopeless, the wrong-doers, the 
weary, even when not looking for Him, will find God. 
Wherever this is done becomes a true Bethel. A 
waste and desolate place became a church because 
the ministry of God was there. Sacred places are 
where God meets us; in the church we may find Him 
and help others to find Him. 

In every community a church, a meeting-house, a 
Bethel, ought to serve two purposes. 

First it is a witness that God has been found there, 
hence it is an institution to quicken and educate the 
moral sense, to cleanse the emotions and elevate the 
thoughts of all who enter, and all services should be 
arranged to these ends. 

Secondly, a church is a rallying place, a social and 
religious center, a common meeting place. We have 
learned now not to be afraid when God is near. We 
do not make enough of our meetings or of our meet- 
ing places, for these are so often the starting points 
and always the rallying places for the ministry of 


God. 


[For THe AMERICAN FRIEND.] 
SERVING CHRIST FROM PRINCIPLE. 


. BY THEODORE L. CUYLER. 


A bright but modest boy in my Sunday-school 
spent his pocket-money in buying pigments and 
brushes. He contributed four or five pictures which 
were among the gems of the American department 
in the Chicago Exposition. Love of art, and not love 
of money, has been his inspiration; he painted con- 
scientiously. “I had hoped,” said a young man to 
D’Alembert, “that my paper would have given me 
a seat in the Royal Academy.” ‘‘Sir,” replied the 
great philosopher, “if you have no higher motive than 
that, you will never get a seat there; science must be 
her own exceeding great reward.” 

The sinner who comes to Christ with no other 
motive than to be saved from hell is not likely to be 
saved at all; his prayer is founded on sheer selfish- 
ness. The man who keeps Christ’s commandments 
simply for selfish objects does not really keep them; 
for the essence and flavor of all Christian conduct lies 
_in loyalty to Jesus Christ, and in doing right because 
he commands it. “Not with eye service as men 
pleasers, but as the servants of Christ doing the will 
of God from the heart ;’ that is the rule and the test 
of genuine Christian character. Spiritual adoption 
does-not put servants into the kitchen, but children 
in the household who do work willingly. Whatever 
they do, they do as unto the Lord, heartily ; 7. e., be- 


cause they love to do it. Ian MacLaren says, in his 


| characteristic way: ‘The thought of Christ’s com- 


mand and of my poor toil as done for his sake will 
change constraint into cheerfulness, and make unwel-| 
come tasks pleasant, and monotonous ones fresh, and 
trivial ones great. In that atmosphere the dim flame’ 
of obedience will burn more brightly, as a lamp) 
plunged into a jar of pure oxygen. Unselfish love of 
Christ is the only true consecration.” 

When our Master was on earth, He encountered 
and He had to rebuke the spirit which followed Him 
only for the sake of the loaves and the fishes. Among 
His own band of disciples this wretched spirit broke 
out in requests for a “seat on His right hand” in His 
new empire which He was expected to establish. There 
were pitiful wrangles among them as to who should) 
be greatest. Christ rebuked this miserable selfish- 
ness by giving them to understand that ahobieval 
served in the humblest way should stand the highest. 
It was from this lamentable lack of principle in 
their religion that the disciples turned cowards in the 
hour of danger, and all forsook Him and fled. Nor 
would these men have ever “stood fire” under the 


tremendous assaults of persecution afterwards if} 


they had not received the wonderful baptism of} 
Christ’s Spirit on the day of Pentecost. Peter’s 
gravel then turned into granite. 


Ministers and Sunday-school teachers make a great | 
mistake when they urge their hearers or their schol-| | 


ars to become Christians for either the rewards of 


heaven or the escape from hell. We have no right to) , 
Christ must be, 


appeal to a purely selfish motive. 
followed for His own sake, and righteousness must 
be chosen for its own sake. 


world and hell in the next world. Iniquity must be 
abhorred because God abhors it. 


fear of the cudgel of the cook. Christianity is the 


dread of sin, not the dread of sin’s punishment. No| 


Christian can be trusted under strong temptation 
unless his inmost soul abhors fraud, or falsehood, or 


wanton uncleanness, or crooked practices of every| | 
If David had been looking at God, he would) | 


sort. 
not have stopped to look at Bathsheba; if he had ab- 


horred the sin of lechery, he would not have had to’ 


abhor himself so bitterly afterwards. 


The occasional shocking fall of a conspicuous | 
church member undoes the good effects of a score of | 
good sermons, because it looks to the careless eyes of — 
the world as if Christianity had proved to be a worth- 
less delusion, whereas the real delusion was with the 
man himself: he cheated himself before he ever 
cheated the bank or the railway company or the) 


widow who entrusted her property to his keeping. All 
such defaulters imagine themselves to be temptation- 
proof until the pressure is put on them; then it 
turns out that they love gold more than they love 
godliness. In the West Indies there is an insect that 
will eat out the heart of an apparently sound piece of 
timber; when a heavy strain is put on the timber, it’ 


snaps, and fills the eyes with a cloud of white dust.) 


[Eighth month} iJ 


There is no virtue in| 
avoiding sin merely because it brings a sting in this. 
Some people avoid | 
certain sins as a house cat avoids the cupboard for 


i 
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Under how many a pious exterior may a worm-eaten 
| § conscience lurk! Let him that thinketh he standeth 
7 take heed lest he fall. 
To resist the pressure of sinful temptation and 
_ to practise righteousness, requires inward principle, 
and that to a Christian means the indwelling strength 
of the Lord Jesus Christ. “Renew a right spirit 
within me!” is a prayer for every day. The original 
word signifies a firm, constant spirit that never 
/ wavers ‘under wind or toned! Faith is likened to an 
, anchor because it has a holding power; and that 
Hi comes from the hold which Jesus Christ has on the 
_ person who exercises it “T can do all things in Him 
that strengtheneth me.’ 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


i THAT THEY ALL MAY BE ONE. 


[ All our readers will be glad to see the following 
letter from our Danish Friend, Johan Mateudsen.. 
_ It was written to James Wood, Mt. Kisco, N. Y., and 
he has allowed us to print it.—En.] : 


i LANDSKRONAGADE 60, CoPENHAGEN, 
Seventh month 6th, 1907. 
James Woop, 
Mount Kisco. 
Dear Friend:—I am once more in my home with 
all its cheering influence—and with its great respon- 
sé sibility. Being away, I had to do without the greater 
part of the cheering influence, but I did not lose the 
; responsibility. I am exceedingly thankful every- 
i Bihing went so well while I was away. It seems as if 
my presence is not fully as important as I was likely 
) to think. 
_ When in America I was very much taken up with 
things going on there, but, since I left, most of that 
has left me. I am now fully occupied with what is 
- going on here. Even the language does not come as 
handy as it did then. 
_ One thing, however, comes up over and over again. 
= is the oneness of the church of Christ. Of 
course, this is a problem not only in America, but 
also in Denmark and everywhere. Reading the 
17th of John, these words, “that they may be one,” 
have for a number of years struck me most forcibly. 
; I saw there many churches, and I could not help 
_ seeing that they were not altogether friendly, and it 
h appeared to me that the oneness for which our dear 
j Lord yearned was lost. I felt a measure of love to 
all who struggled to learn and to do the will of the 
Lord, and I thought I might help a little everywhere 
Bit I stood outside the many different groups; hence 
I did what caused me and others much sorrow. I 
‘ left the church with which I was connected, and for 
seven years I stood outside of all denominations, and 
% _ really I sueceeded in getting in touch with Christians 
_ belonging to. almost all the denominations. But the 
if outward oneness did not seem to grow. Then came 
Dr. Richard H. Thomas and his wife to this coun- 
. ' try. I became better acquainted with the Society of 
_ Friends, and I thought here is a body of Christians 


7 
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according to John again, 


in whom the uniting power is strong enough to over- 
come all the dispersing influences, I really thought 
(just notice, it was my thought ) that such a thing as 
division was impossible in the Society of Rhona 
By and by I learned that there had been 
troubles here and there, but it was far away in 
America, and it did not trouble me so very much. 
The greatest blow came when I arrived at West 
Brauer! lowa—three different organizations of 
Friends within a distance of less than three miles, 
and a fourth organization three or four miles farther 
away. I spent a considerable part of the winter in 
that district, and in several other parts with a similar 
calamity. I am thankful doors were opened to me 
everywhere, and by and by I thought (I thought) 
that perhaps this parting into different groups is not 
as bad as it appeared at first. 

I tried to construe the English _Janguage in my 
favor. I wanted the two words, “separation” and 
“division,” to have a somewhat “different meaning. 
I was at the time some thousands of miles away from 
my home. As a matter of necessity, and I believe 
for the good of all parts concerned, we were “sep- 
arated,” “but it would have been a ereat pity if we 
had been “divided.” And then igheae into the 
different “branches” of Friends, and meeting with 
so much love everywhere, I thought, ah, these 
Friends are not “divided,” they are only “‘separated” 
for the good of all parts concerned and only for a 
time. And I read the 17th chapter of the Gospel 
and it seemed to me that 
the Lord’s prayer for His disciples looked a little 
different. It seemed as if all creaturely activity 
was shut out. “TI in them and thou in Me, that they 
may be perfected into one.” There is no room for 
man’s hurry and restlessness... “I in them 
that they may be perfected” : 

This is all I have to say about it. I am some- 
times thinking of the Five Years’ Meeting. May 
the blessing aa the Lord penetrate all the preparations 
and the whole meeting. 

With love to all in thy house, J remain 

Thy friend sincerely, 


JoHAN MARCUSSEN. 


[For THe AMERICAN FRIEND. |] 


FRIENDS OF BUSH RIVER, 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 


BY JULIA S.. WHITE. 


A newspaper item of recent date states that a fire 
in Newberry, S. C., swept that town all the way 
from “to Friend St.” It is the name of 
the street which is of interest to us, for that name 
is perhaps the last vestige which remains in what 
was once a flourishing settlement of Friends—the 
last save the city of the dead. 

Seventeen years ago (1890) North Carolina 
Yearly Meeting deputized Elihu E. Mendenhall to 
sell the property owned by Friends where the Bush 
River Meeting-house had stood and have the grave- 
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yard put in proper shape, which was done. Thus 
the Friends ceased to have any hold upon any prop- 
erties in that part of the State. Even then the few 
who claimed Quaker ancestry had allied themselves 
with other churches, though bearing very Quakerly 
names, é. g., Mendenhall and others. 

There were Friends in South Carolina so early as 
1681, for Fox says to them: “If you of Ashley River 
(Charleston) and that way, and you of Albemarle 
River (eastern North Carolina) and that way, had 
once a year or once in half a year, a meeting together 
somewhere in the middle of the country, it might be 
well.” But this refers to the Charleston Friends 
who were not organically connected with any other 
Southern Friends’ meetings except for a few years in 
later history, for they were loath to recognize any 
save London as their superior meeting. 

But it is not of these we wish to speak most par- 
ticularly, but of that circle of Friends which became 
the Bush River and Cane Creek Monthly Meetings, 
which two composed Bush River Quarterly Meeting. 
The Friends who settled in this district—in and 
around what is now Newberry County, S. C.—were 
a part of that great migratory wave rising in Nan- 
tucket, Pennsylvania and New Jersey and stopping, 
either permanently or for a time, in Maryland, Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina. For their records show 
that, after 1772, this section was rapidly settled by 
Friends from Pennsylvania, North Carolina, Mary- 
land and Virginia, with names including many now 
familiar in Quaker annals, viz., Pearson, Coppock, 
Mendenhall, Jones, Haworth, Babb, Taylor, Brown, 
Bray, Cox, Wickersham, Ballinger, Wright, Ed- 
mundson, Miles, Reagan, Cook, Thomas, ete., ete. 

The records of all thé meetings belonging to Bush 
River Quarter have been lost except those of Bush 
River itself, and these have been so mutilated by fire 
that re-copying has been necessary. However, there 
is a readable record of the doings of these Friends 
from 1772-1795, in which time their distinguished 
minister, Charity Cook, figures largely in her fre- 
quent travels and earnest missionary zeal both at 
home and in England. 

The founding of the meeting is unknown, but so 
early as 1771 it was a stronghold of Quakerism prob- 
ably of Irish origin, and, with the influx of new blood 
in the years immediately following, the “lengthening 
of their borders and the strengthening of their 
stakes” is very easily detected. 

The story of the decline of these meetings is not 
unlike what we have found over and oyer again in 
Southern Quaker annals. The Friends were not 
sufficiently numerous in South Carolina for them to 
have a voice in government, and rather than submit 
to what they believed wrong, they sold their lands 
often at prices far below the real value of the same 
and moved to free States. Of course, slavery was 
the principal cause for their removal, but no doubt 
the opening up of new lands in the West appealed 
strongly to the Teutonic spirit of conquest which 
they had inherited for many generations. 

The South Carolina Quakers mostly settled in 


Ohio, particularly Miami and Little Miami Meet- 
ings, and much of what Indiana Quakerism owes to 
North Carolina, Ohio owes in part to South | 
Carolina. 

By a natural sequence, the quarterly meeting of 
Bush River was first laid down and then the monthly 
meetings, till finally so many members had moved 
away that the remaining few were transferred to 
New Garden, N. C., Meeting. And many of these, 
after being transferred to New Gardert, obtained cer- 
tificates to the West. 

For about a half century, 1767, 1808, there 
was in central South Carolina an aggressive working 
body of Friends. In the annals of traveling Friends, 
we find that many of them visited the Southern 
Quakers, and in their visits to the same rarely passed 
by those of south Carolina, despite the forests and 
swamps with their attendant dangers which must be 
traversed in order to do so. Perhaps the most ac- 
cessible, as well as the most interesting of these ac- 
counts, is that of Thomas Seattergood. I would ree- 


ommend it to all who care to know more ‘of this bit |” 


of history. Another visit to these Friends worthy of 
special mention is that of Abel Thomas and Thomas 
Winston. This was made during Revolutionary 
times. On the way they must needs pass through 
both armies, at times receiving harsh treatment. 
General Greene, who, as every Quaker should know, 
was born and reared a Quaker, wrote these Friends 
when he knew of their mission: “I shall be happy if 
your ministry shall contribute to the establishment 
of morality and brotherly kindness among the people, 
than which no country wanted it more.” : 

Bush River was situated a few miles out of the 
present town of Newberry, and whether their Friend 
Street of to-day leads to the old Bush River settle- 
ment I know not. If so, why should it not still be 
the guiding street to the abode of the follows of Fox ? 
Shall we not, like Isaac, open up the wells our 
fathers digged ? 


Guilford College, N. C. 


THE CLERK WITH A CONSCIENCE. 
BY T. MAYNARD. 


I was in one of Boston’s largest dry-goods stores the 
other day. In my hand was a sample of a certain 
piece of black dress-goods, which I wished to procure. 
The friend who was with me also wished to purchase 
black dress-goods; so we decided to look for hers 
first, since I already knew what I wanted. 

After trying in vain to receive courteous attention 
from two different clerks, one of whom was busy with 
a box of samples, and the other with invisible specks ° 
on his coat, we turned to a third clerk, rather timidly, 
for we were not sure of the reception we would 
receive. ’ 

He was making out a sale-slip, but he turned at 
once. “Certainly, madam, I have just what you want. 
I will wait on you in a moment.” 

His tone was so different from what we had come 
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to expect, that we would willingly have waited half 
an hour for him to finish what he was doing. . In a 
tew seconds, however, he was at leisure, and piece 
after piece of dress-goods was displayed for our in- 
spection. 

My friend made her selection, and then I showed 
him my sample. At once he glanced at the slits cut 
in the sides of the tiny piece of goods. 

“That isn’t one of my samples,” he remarked. “I 
will ask the clerk who mailed this sample to wait on 


“But I don’t want any other clerk to wait on me,” 
I responded, hastily, fearing that my samples might 
have come originally from one of the discourteous 
clerks whom we first encountered. ‘‘I want you to 
have this sale.” 

_ “Tt you had asked for goods of that quality, width 
and price, without showing me the sample, I could 
have found it for you at once,” he replied with a 
smile; “but now this!sale belongs to the clerk who sent 
out the sample.” 

“Then I won’t give you this sample to hunt it up 
by,” wishing to see whether I could carry my point. 
«No one knows except my friend that you have seen 
“it; and I proceeded to tuck it away in my, purse. 
“But I know that I have seen it, and my conscience 
_knows it;” and he laughingly laid his hand on his 
heart as he turned to look for the other clerk. 

~ In a moment he returned. The other clerk was at 
lunch. What a sigh of relief we gave! 

“T will make out the sale, and turn it over to him 
when he comes in,” our salesman said displaying the 
hining black folds of the goods I desired. 

As he made out his sale-slip, crediting the goods to 
‘the office,” instead of to his own number, I could 
not but admire the fine quality of that man’s honesty. 
n a matter where no one would have been the wiser, 
he was true to himself. He did as he would have been 
done by. And in making future purchases in that 
department, I shall always look for my “clerk with 
conscience.” —Christian Endeavor World. 


We may bury the sin, but conscience will dig it up. 
We may hide it from the gaze of others, but not from 
the eyes of our recollection. We may lock it in the 
yault of the unreturning past, but conscience holds 
‘ Bre key, and in hours of life when we have traveled 
far on the Christian way, will lead us back to.the vault 
“Aoor, swing it ajar and show us the hateful memorial 
é our far-off years. Conscience is a light that 

lashes backward over the path we have traveled and 
makes prominent the evil that we have done. We 
may see where the grace of God has been our salvation 
-and His strong arm our help; but hard by are the 
ark and sad things upon which memory is compelled 
to look, much to its humiliation. God pardons the 
sin, but he does not blot out either the conscience or 
‘the memory.—United Presbyterian. 


One cannot always be a hero, but one may always 
a man.—Goethe. 


Sone Views on Present Day Copirs. 


SHOULD FRIENDS HAVE A TITLED OR AN 
UNTITLED MINISTRY ?—II. 


BY STELLA FRANCES JENKINS. 


In a previous article I raised the question, 
“Should Friends have a titled or an untitled min- 
istry?” In this, I hope to discuss the question more 
in detail. 

Whether or not Friends should have a titled or 
an untitled ministry depends very largely, it seems 
to me, on the character of the meetings held and the 
nature of the ministry. 

Indeed, if the “individual priesthood of believers” 
theory is actually and literally true; if all are equal 
before God—equal in the sense of rights and 
privileges, not “gifts” or natural abilities—if, in- 
deed, there is to be no recognized mediation between 
God and the human soul; if God is near to every 
soul and will reveal Himself daily to the individual 
who seeks; if every soul is to be helped to feel his 
responsibility before God; if all of these things are 
fundamental and vital in living a spiritual life, then 
it becomes us to see that we are actually attempting 
to foster these conditions. 

The times and places when we have, collectively, 
for the most part, attempted to meet these conditions, 
have been the First-day morning meetings for public 
worship. The historical theory concerning these 
meetings is that they should be open to all believers 
for any kind of service—prayer, song, exhortation or 
discourse, as the Spirit leads. In these meetings 
much valuable ministry has ever been given. The 
fact that some persons have sometimes taken ad- 
vantage of, or used the liberty thus given, to the real 
or seeming detriment of the meeting, by no means 
invalidates the theory and the possibility of holding 
helpful meetings under the leadership of the Spirit. 

Now, if our meetings are to be held on this basis 
of leadership, is it quite fundamentally consistent 
and helpful in the broadest, truest sense, to enter into 
such a meeting, some of our members titled—the 
ministers—and placed in conspicuous places because 
of acceptable service already rendered, as if some- 
thing were expected of them in the future, if we be- 
lieve, as we say we do, to quote the Uniform Disci- 
pline, that our meeting is primarily with Him and 
that, “‘as Master of the assembly, the Lord directs and 
leads the profitable exercises of His congregation ; 
that He calls and qualifies whom He will to be the 
bearer of His message, and the individual believer 
should hold himself in obedient submission to His 
will’? Will the bestowal of a title help or hinder 
this individual responsibility in this kind of a meet- 
ing? This, our important question, history shows 
that it is difficult to bestow an historical title and 
strip it of all its historical associations; to bestow 
the title even among Friends brings with it not only 
approval of past service, but also a certain association 
of personal leadership, and soon a given meeting of 
Friends in their meetings for worship begins, it may 
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be almost unconsciously at first, to shift the responsi- 
bility of the meetings to those whose public services 
have already been recognized; then we do not have 
the theoretical or historical Friends’ meeting; then 
often follows the spiritual deadness, a condition 
which most of us have witnessed. 

Concerning these meetings for public worship, the 
theory has been maintained, and as far as it is true 
it should be, that a person should speak because of 
the call to deliver a message for the time and place, 
whether he has the title of minister or not; it is the 
person’s vital message that makes way for him, and 
not his title. The Uniform Discipline says: ‘‘Per- 
sons may occasionally speak to edification, or engage 
in exhortation, or give testimony to their personal 
experiences, or offer vocal prayer with evidence of 
spiritual power without having, necessarily, a special 
gift in the ministry.” Is not that all that anyone 
can do in these meetings for worship? What is 
really gained to the meeting or the individual by 
bestowing a title on persons who exercise their gifts 
chiefly among Friends in these meetings for worship ? 

Even after titles are given, congregations continue 
to prefer this or that person because of the message 
and the individuality of the messenger. It is the 
message and its fitness and the genuineness of the 
individual that are the significant things, not the 
title. a 

The title has not made ministers equal in power 
before the people, and has sometimes served chiefly 
to put persons in a class to themselves—a very un- 
desirable condition. Then very frequently it has 
turned out that persons whom the Society has ‘“‘re- 
corded,” have apparently, as we say, “‘lost their 
gifts in the ministry,” and they and the Society have 
been much embarrassed thereby. This “loss” may 
or may not have been the fault of these persons and 
the Society, for often a ministry for our public meet- 
ings of worship has arisen, been produced by the 
time, place and condition, and was not, in the very 
nature of conditions, to have been for those persons, 
a life-long service—and so the title was a continued 
embarrassment. 

The Uniform Discipline says that “the occasions 
of public worship are divinely appointed for the edi- 
fication of believers in the truth and for the proclama- 
tion of fresh and vital messages of salvation to the 
world;” by as much as our meetings for worship are 
held, primarily, for the edification of the believers, 
as they have been so largely in the past, and by as 
much as the ministry is directed chiefly to that class, 
by that much am I in favor of an untitled ministry, 
believing that the integrity of the fundamental idea 
of personal responsibility in such meetings will best 
be preserved. 

A part of our difficulty concerning the ministry is 
certainly very simple and very fundamental; it lies 
in the fact that while the Discipline—the new uni- 
form one—recognizes a variety of gifts in the min- 
istry, namely, the ministry of instruction and of 
exposition or teaching the truth; the prophetic min- 
istry, which is the gift of speaking to the states and 


needs of individuals and congregations; the ministry 
of exhortation, which is the gift of appealing to 
those not won to Christ—the work of the evangelist ; 
the pastoral gift, which consists especially in ability 
to do personal work, and, while it recognizes two 
separate and almost distinct functions for the meet- 


ing for worship, namely, “the edification of believers | : 


and the proclamation of a fresh and vital message of 
salvation to the world,” 
one opportunity for the exercise of these various 
gifts in the ministry and these functions of a meet- 
ing—the meeting for public worship on First-day 
morning. 

This is our distinct weakness, and by as much as 


we fail to give these types of ministry and these | 
meeting functions expression, under Him, by that | 


much are we inadequate to the demands really 
upon us. 


It is clearly impossible that all of these gifts and | 
these functions can be effectively exercised in the one | 
brief meeting that we now have on First-day—a | 


it provides officially for but | 


meeting which in its historical nature must also be | 


open to the individual for expression and ought to | 


be open for some silent meditation. 


Clearly, if the Society believes, as it says in the |) 
Uniform Discipline, that the Head of the church be- | 
stows special gifts upon members of the body for the |_ 


propagation of the Gospel of Christ and for the per- 


fecting of believers, and if the Society exercises the | 


right to recognize these various gifts in its members 
then surely it can do no less, it should do no less than 


attempt to provide channels, in other words, hold |— 


meetings in which these various gifts would seem 
likely to be best exercised. 


Indeed the Uniform Discipline distinctly says “the | 
chureh cannot make ministers; it can only recognize | 


gifts where they already exist and properly provide 
for their exercise and development as a sacred be- 
stowal of the Head of the church.” 
heartily agree. 

But, sadly and strangely enough, the Society has 
not very generally in any adequate or organized 


sense provided for the proper exercise of these gifts. | 


And I wish to say again that if the Society says to 
an individual, “Thou hast a gift in the ministry for 


instruction, or exhortation for winning souls to | 


Christ, for pastoral work,” it ought to go farther and 


help properly to provide for the exercise of the gift, | 
or else not give the title, for we do not need the 


title apart from the work for which the title calls. 
This will call for other meetings, regularly held, per- 
haps, besides the one on First-day morning. 

The Society has, it is true, at various times and in 
various sections, tried to meet the need pressing upon 
us of harmonizing these various conditions; as a re- 
sult, we have had the pastoral system in one section 
set over against the historical meeting for worship in 
another section as exponents of Friends’ principles. 
Neither, as worked out, has had the whole truth ; 
both have had some. This condition I hope to touch 
at another time. 


To this. 1 most | 
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Edurational . 


| ‘ FRIENDS’ UNIVERSITY BIBLICAL-SCHOOL. 


| Among the departments early inaugurated in 
_ Friends’ University, soon after its opening nine years 
_ ago, was the Biblical-school, which has done a worthy 
service in the institution. By action of the Board of 
Directors, this department has been reorganized and 
enlarged. The Directors “are convinced that every 
reason why they should maintain an advanced edu- 
cational institution at all is ground for considering 
| this a most important work in Friends’ University” 
i, “that the first aim of a Christian school should 
_ be to promote the Kingdom of God through genuine 
Christian education.” It is their purpose to pro- 
_ mote the historic continuity of the Society of 
Friends, all instruction being in substantial accord 
_| with the Holy Scripture of the Old and New Testa- 
- ments as interpreted from the beginning by repre- 
FE sentative Friends. Friends’ Biblical-school would 
iM 
F 


_ be Biblical and Friendly ; open-minded, free from the 
_ bias and bondage of sectarianism and of the earlier 
and the recent traditionalism, catholic in spirit, de- 
voted, devout, seeking the truth in the light and 
_ leading of the Holy Spirit. 

The greatest need in the churches, the Bible- 
__ schools, in all the schools of this generation, is for 
_ trained and devoted Bible students, teachers and 
preachers. It is the object of the Biblical-school to 
_ provide thorough Biblical, theological and ethical in- 
_ struction for satisfactorily prepared students, irre- 
spective of sex, church relations and prospective voca- 
tions, to meet the increasing and insistent demands 
of the churches within and outside of the Society of 
_ Friends for practical Christian life and science, both 
_ in the ministry and in other lines of Christian work. 
_ Yet genuinely Christian Biblical instruction insists 
upon the essential, all-sufficient Divine call and 
qualification for the ministry, for which any kind or 
amount of literary education can only render one a 
more efficient workman who diligently and constantly 
presents himself approved unto God. 

The Biblical-school offers both elementary and 
advanced instruction in various subjects. In each 
- course due attention is given to the general educa- 
tion, literary, historical, sociological and practical, 
_ that ministers, missionaries, teachers and workers 
may be well-informed as well as spiritually-minded. 

For the advanced work the needful liberal college 
education is offered; while for the exegetical work 
_ New Testament students will acquaint themselves 
_ with the Greek Testament and Old Testament stu- 
dents with the Hebrew Scriptures, since an adequate 
interpretation of the life and thought of a great 
__ people is not to be gained without the medium and 
_ literary flavor of the original languages. 

_ Purely critical matters, whether Biblical, philo- 
sophical or doctrinal, will occupy only a small pro- 
portion of time, mainly towards the end of the ad- 
vanced courses, that the origin and value of the Holy 
_ Seriptures may be known and their credibility and 
divine authority realized, that the main problems of 


FE 


past and present thought may be fairly understood, 
and that the doctrinal and practical questions of the 
Christian church may be comprehended. 

From the college faculty four professors consti- 
tute the faculty for this work. The president of the 
university, Edmund Stanley, A.M., is ex officio 
president of the Biblical faculty, in which the 
principal, Wiliam L. Pearson, Ph.D., and Pro- 
fessors J. Edwin Jay, A.M., and William P. True- 
blood, S.B., have in charge the more immediate 
direction and instruction. 


Wichita, Kan. 


NEW GARDEN HALL. 


New Garden Meeting was established by Quaker 
pioneers from Pennsylvania and Nantucket. Later 
the boarding-school was opened and named New 
Garden. More recently the boarding-school was 
changed to Guilford College, and the original build- 
ing was rechristened Founders’ Hall, thus eliminat- 
ing the name given it by its founders. 

- The Girls’ Aid Committee have desired to per- 
petuate the old name and have given it to the hand- 
some new dormitory they are erecting on the college 
grounds. This building is"solely for the use of girls 
who, on account of sufficient means to meet all col- 
lege expenses, are glad to reduce the same by doing 
their own housework. 

New Garden Hall is a thoroughly substantial 
brick building, with trimmings of Mount Airy 
granite. It is now fast nearing completion—the 
walls are up, the roof being put on, studding for 
rooms is in, and the work is being pushed as rapidly 
as is best. It is most excellently arranged for its 
purpose. A well-lighted basement ‘nine feet high 
gives ample room for laundry, store rooms, and 
packing room for empty trunks. From this an 
elevator reaches the second floor, to be used in hoist- 
ing trunks and boxes. 

The front of the building is 98 feet ; width of main 
part, 35 feet; an extension reaches back which con- 
tains a large, well-lighted dining room 38 feet long; 
kitchen, serving pantry, back porch on the first floor, 
while above are six beautiful lodging rooms and two 
classrooms for instruction in domestic sciences. 
There are three stairways, two in the front part of 
the house and one in the rear. On the first floor of 
the main part of the building are the parlor, the 
matron’s rooms—a parlor and a bed-room—and eight 
lodging rooms for girls. There are two bath-rooms 
on this floor and two above. There is also a collec- 
tion hall on the first floor. The upper floor is de- 
voted to living rooms, which are very well arranged. 
There will be ample closet space, and the whole is 
well supplied with light. 

Two rooms in the south end of this floor are so 
severed from the other rooms as to enable complete 
isolation. These are to be used as an infirmary in 
ease of need. They will be finished and fitted for 
this purpose in memory of Dr. Dicia Baker. 

‘We began building with $10,000. This will pay 
for walls, roof, studding and rough floors. Each bed- 
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room will require $100 to finish. The matron’s 
rooms may be finished and furnished for from $500 
to $800, depending upon style and whether a private 
bath is arranged for. Collection Hall, $250; front 
hall, $85; front porch, 55 feet long, $250; front 
steps, of Mount Airy granite, $100; dining-room 
finished and furnished, $1,000, or simply finished, 
$500; kitchen and pantry finished and furnished, 
$200 each; laundry, $100; elevator, $200; domestic 
science rooms, $200 each; stairways, each $75; heat- 
ing plant, between $2,000 and $3,000; plumbing, 
$800. About $50 each will be required to furnish 
the bed-rooms after they are finished. We need a 
drying room, furnace, and tubs for the laundry. We 
also greatly need scales for weighing the provisions 
the girls bring with them from home. 

Our estimates vary a little from time to time as 


we find out more exactly as to cost of material re- | 


quired, but those given are as nearly as we can tell at 
present. 

I would earnestly call the attention of Friends 
to this home. It is an open door for hundreds of 
girls who can never otherwise get to college. There 
is nothing but the welfare of these girls at stake. 
The board employs a matron out of funds other than 
the income from the Home. The rooms are rented 
for as little as will cover outlay for heat, light, water 
supply, and necessary repairs. There is no monetary 
profit possible from it either to the college or to any 
individual. 

If some good women in the yearly meetings would 
interest themselves in our behalf, much of the needed 
funds could be secured, as New Garden students are 
scattered over all the meetings, especially those in 
the West and Middle West. Friends in the Eastern 
yearly meetings have dealt very generously by us, 
and their kindness is greatly appreciated. The 
largest sum, however, came from a Friend who may 
be called from the West, but who was born in North 
Carolina and educated at Haverford and Harvard. 
We greatly desire to open our building October 1st 
free of debt, finished, furnished, and equipped for its 
career of benevolence and love. I take pleasure in 
naming one Friend who has kindly consented to help 
us in this undertaking, Lizzie Conway, Carthage, 
Ind., who is familiar with the entire effort and who 
will receive and forward to us any funds which thay 
be entrusted to her care. 

Mary M. Hosss, Treasurer. 

Guilford College, N. C., July 25, 1907. 


[For THe AMERICAN FRIEND.] 


A PARABLE FROM THE MUSTARD LEAVES. 


[The leaf of the Florida mustard-plant begins life almost 
as plain as a blade of grass, but as it grows develops an in- 
creasingly undulating edge, till it resembles our common 
lettuce-leaf.] 


Two mustard leaves in the sweet spring air 
Hung nodding side by side, 

A little leaf with outline plain, 
And a large one beautified. 


Serene was the life of the older leaf, 
While many a curve betrayed 

How its soul’s expanding expression found 
In the folds on its edges laid. 


Not so the little plain, anxious leaf, 
Which scarce stifled a cry of pain, 
As it called the other the one true form 

It feared it could never attain. 


But One above with a loving heart 
Looked down as He heard the cry, 
And comforted the little leaf, 
While He passed not the other by. 


“Do but thy work,’ He said to each; 
“°Tis God’s to give the increase; 

Absorb My sunshine and rain and dew, 
Abide in My perfect peace. 


“Only see that the way is clear 
For My life to flow throughout, 

Till thy farthest edge fill the impulse sweet, 
And respond without fear or doubt.” 


Both did as the loving Master taught, tee 


And, hindering not His plan, 
Conformed to His simple law of growth, 
While the quiet hours ran. 


And soon the little plain, earnest leaf 
Saw a wondrous change begin, 

And its edges, too, grew beautiful ne 
From the hidden life within. 


Secret vey 


Slowly and gently the change went on. 
Did the little leaf rejoice? 

Ah, its heart was too glad for rivalry, 
Content with the Master’s voice. 


And it rustled a quiet note of praise, 
And forgot itself and form, 

As its edges crinkled with life enriched, 
And grew broad in the sunshine warm. 


And what of the beautiful older leaf 
That had nodded by its side? 

All royal purple and gold it had grown, 
With the sunset glory qyed. 


A day came back to the heart of each 
When one had questioned in pain, 

Why, though doing its best, it seemed so small, 
And its little form so plain. 


And both, in the quiet evening glow, 
Thanked God for His perfect grace, 
Which had given to each, as the hour came, 
What it needed to fill its place. 
—EnpitH H. Jones. 


Correspondence. 


To THE Eprror of THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 


The observance of “Fourth of July” not being touched upon, 
either directly or indirectly, in our Book of Discipline, we 
will treat our subject in the light of that text from which 
the Friends derive their distinctive title: “Ye are My friends 
if ye do whatsoever I command you;” and this leads up to 
the command, “Whether, therefore, ye eat or drink, or what- 
soever ye do, do all to the glory of God.” 

Now the question arises, can Friends join in this annual 
celebration of the Declaration of Independence to the glory 
of God? Why not? Was it not a grand and glorious triumph 
for our forefathers to be freed from the shackles that bound 
them, and step out into the greater privileges and obligations 
that freedom gained for them? 

Is not that God’s plan for His children, freedom, not sub- 
jection? Then let us rejoice and be glad that we are dwellers 
in this land of liberty. 

Certainly we can enjoy the sight of our grand, old star- 
spangled banner waving over this “land of the Free and the 
home of the Brave,” and, as patriotic citizens, we are not so 
narrow as to exclude all demonstration on this National 
holiday. Participated in to a moderate degree, where is the 
harm? ‘True, we have to pay for it, but all the good we 
get out of life costs us something. Yet, has not this matter 
of pyrotechnical display been overdone? Think of the tons of 
powder that have gone up to-day in smoke in the cities and 
large towns, and the immense amount of money spent yearly 
in fireworks, just for a few hours of pleasure, with the con- 
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sequent loss of life and property resulting therefrom, while 
thousands of poor are starving. : 
Surely this cannot be to the glory of God; and think you 
| _ not that the true conception of the meaning of this day is lost 
i sight of in all the noise and tumult consequent upon this 
__ over-demonstration? “Moderation in all things” is Bible 
teaching, and we cannot improve upon it. Someone has ap- 
| propriately said, “The twentieth century patriotism does not 
seek to die for one’s country, but to live for it.” 
_ The objection is urged against the use of gun-powder in our 
celebrations, that it is an instrument of war. This is taking 
| Stoo contracted a view. We must remember that gun-powder 
(4 _ has its important commercial uses, and that it is not the only 
_ article of real value that is devoted to an evil purpose. 
While we plead for a deeper appreciation of the true senti- 
“ment underlying our National celebration of Independence 
__ Day, as has been said, “for a sane and safe Fourth of July,” 
___we would accept the good things of this life as coming from 
_ the hand of a bountiful Father, and be glad in the enjoyment 
| of them, manifesting our patriotism in a staunch adherence to 
_ the principles of justice, liberty and truth, the principles for 
-| which our forefathers contended, and the consummation of 
=i}! _ whose hopes we to-day celebrate. 

(ig Lyp1a K. B. Reynotps. 


_ Clintondale, N. Y. 
, 
— oF THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 
Following is a song, which Wilbur T. Crafts, superintendent 
of the International Reform Bureau at Washington, D. 
_C, 206 Pennsylvania Avenue, wrote on the train after 
leaving our home on his way to Tokyo. In his private letter 
ine says the inspiration for the song came while they were in 
- our home. If it is worthy, please use it in Tue AMERICAN 
_ FRIEwp. 
Very sincerely, 

Exuizaseta J. S. Bryrorp. 


_ Mito, Japan, Sixth month 18, 1907. 
“GOD MADE THE WORLD FOR WOMEN, TOO.” 


_A company of women in India, having received Christian 
| instruction, formed a women’s club on an American pattern 
todiscuss usefluca c...Tuyb:Idue etaoinshrdluetaoin 

to discuss useful activities of women, and took the name 
| Sorosis. The president of the New York Sorosis, Mrs. 
_ Jennie June Crowley, sent them a message, in which she said, 
“God made the world for women, too.” The words were 
carved in ivory and hung upon the walls of the club room, 
draped in silk. The timely message struck fire all over 
India. It was learned afterwards that Mrs. Crowley wrote 
‘it on her knees. It is appropriate in every land. 


Tune: “Missionary Chant.” 


God made the world for women, too. 
Its singing birds, its fragrant flowers, 

Its lofty peaks and skies of blue, 
Our Father made, and they are ours. 


The Saviour died for women, too. 
About the cross, in every land, 

They gather, with their sin and woe, 
And lay them in His pierced hand. 


There’s Christian work for women, too. 
First heralds of their risen Lord, 

Great host of loyal hearts and true, 
They still proclaim the saving Word. 


Heaven is the home of women, too. 
Its perfect joy is perfect love. 

God helps us make our homes below 
A foretaste of that life above. 


- —Wripur F. Crar’s. 
_ Fifth month, 1907. En route in Japan. 


Things of Interest Among Ourselves. 


_ L. Hollingsworth Wood will deliver an address at the edu- 
cational session of North Carolina Yearly Meeting. 


___ Enos Harvey, Sandwich, and Elam Henderson, West Fal- 
* mouth, were given minutes for service in neighboring quar- 
terly meetings. 


Wm. Littleboy spent a few days in Richmond, Ind., with 
Friends of every name trying to strengthen the spirit of fel- 
lowship among them. : 


After spending three and a half years at successful pastoral 
work in El Modena, Cal. Amos and N. B. Cook, his wife, 
have accepted a call to East Whittier. 


Sylvester Newlin’s ministry and pastoral work at Nobles- 
ville, Ind., has been blessed to the needs of the Friends there, 
and he will continue another year in the same field. 


On the 7th ult. Friends’ Bible-school at Paoli, Ind., observed 
Decision Day, and 21 names were given for membership in 


the church. Most of them were children, a few are young 
people and three are heads of families. The church is pre- 
paring for a recognition service the 4th inst. 


On temperance and the suppression of the liquor traffic 
there has been less public demonstration, but a steady under- 
current of training the young in total abstinence and prohibi- 
tion. The interest in the cause of peace has increased. Two 
of the college students won prizes for efforts in the subject. 


Wm. J. Reagan spoke very acceptably in the meeting at 
Greenfield, Ind., First-day morning, 21st inst. In the evening _ 
meeting George C. Levering gave a very helpful and interest- 
ine missionary address. ‘The interest in Greenfield meeting 
is growing. It is especially noticeable in the prayer-meetings, 
which are often largely made up of young people. 


The following corrections and additions should be made in 
the list of delegates to the Five Years’ Meeting: “The names 
of Charles O. Whitely, Carthage, Ind.; Elbert Russell, Earl- 
ham College, Ind., and Clarence M. Case, Richmond, Ind., 
should appear among the delegates from Indiana Yearly Meet- 
ing. The address of Flora Sayers is Winchester, Ind., and J. 
Ellwood Paige should head the New England delegation. The 
following fraternal delegates were appointed by Dublin Yearly 
Meeting: Wm. F. Bewley, Sarah R. Barcroft, Henry J. Allen, 
Arthur Pim and Henry Newsom. : 


Friends of East Main Street Meeting, Richmond, Ind., are 
holding open-air meetings in the meeting-house yard on First- 
day evenings. A discussion of some live subject is given by 
an able speaker. Suitable music is also a feature. Here are 
some of the items from their program: “Duties of American 
Citizenship,’ by Wm. Dudley Foulke; “Right Attitude of the 
Church Toward Economic and Social Problems,” by Alfred 
T. Ware: “Child Labor,” by Gertrude Breslau Hunt, and 
“Higher Education and the Community,” by Robert L. Kelly. 
These and kindred subjects occupy an evening each. The 
meetings are very popular. 


Blue River Quarterly Meeting, Western Yearly Meeting, 
has been blessed by the labors of the department superin- 
tendents of the yearly meeting who have visited within its 
limits recently. At a conference, in Sixth month, Lewis E. 
Stout, Superintendent of Evangelistic Work, and Edmund 
Albertson, of the Bible-school Department, were present and 
rendered good service. Stella Morrow, of the C. E. Depart- 
ment, sent a helpful message, which was read in the confer- 
ence. More recently Eunice Furnas, of the Social Department, 
spoke on that subject at Beech Grove and Paoli. She had a 
good audience at each place and gave a touching and practical 
message. 


Morton C. and Cora R. Pearson, Indianapolis, have just re- 
turned from an extensive trip in Mexico. The object of the 
trip was to examine into the needs of the foreign mission 
interests of Western Yearly Meeting. ‘They visited all the 
stations. Morton C. Pearson was sent as a representative of 
the Board of Foreign Missions and his wife as a representative 
of the Foreign Missionary Society of Indianapolis Meeting. 
In addition to the visit throughout the missionary field, they 
spent one week in Mexico City, stopping at San Antonio, 
Houston and Galveston, Tex., and New Orleans, on their re- 
turn. The beauty of the scenery, the delightful climate and 
the association of friends all conspired to make the journey a 
most delightful one. 


The following note is taken from The Friend (London) 
relative to the appointment of fraternal delegates to attend 
the Five Years’ Meeting in America: 

“The committee appointed last month nominated as “fra- 
ternal delegates” from our yearly meeting (besides. Sarah J. 
Lury and Elizabeth B. Rutter, who will be on their way to 
New Zealand), John Morland, Edward Grubb, Albert J. and 


' Gulielma Crosfield. ‘They had asked one other Friend, whose 
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answer had not been received, so desired liberty possibly to 
bring forward another name or two later. Regret was ex- 
pressed that it had not been possible to arrange for some 
younger Friend to share in the delegation, whilst other 
Friends expressed the view that the appointment proposed was 
already needlessly large. ‘The nomination was confirmed and 
arrangements are to be made for passage, etc.” 


F. S. Blair, the chairman of North Carolina’s Peace Com- 
mittee, attended the National Peace Congress in New York 
and secured the co-operation of the other five members of the 
North Carolina delegation in forming a_ tentative 
organization for a Peace Society for the State. Later 
a meeting was held at Wilmington, N. C., when- the 
Peace Society was perfected and arrangements made to 
organize local societies in Raleigh, Durham, Greensboro, Salis- 
bury, Asheville, Guilford College and two other smaller places. 
Hayne Davis, secretary of the Association for International 
Conciliation, led in the organization of the Peace Society for 
North Carolina, which is the first State in the Union to form 
this sort of a Peace Society. Hayne Davis is a native of 
North Carolina and a graduate of the State University, and 
is now at the Hague. He is president of the North Carolina 
Peace Society. 


A communication from Douglas, Alaska, states that, from 
Sixth month 8th to Seventh month Ist we had the pleasure of 
having Chas. and May Replogle visiting with us. Formerly, 
for nearly nine years, they had charge of the Friends’ work 
here and are well known in this section of Alaska. They came 
from Everett, Wash., where they are now located, on a short 
vacation and to get a little rest, which they evidently needed. 
One week was spent at Kake, where the work under Oregon 
Yearly Meeting is located, visiting Friends. About two weeks 
were spent in Douglas and vicinity camping, visiting Friends 
and renewing old acquaintances. All were glad to see their 
faces once more. While here some of their time was spent 
holding religious services, which ‘were the means of much 
good, and were highly appreciated by all who attended. We 
all wished their stay could have continued longer, but their 
time was limited, as they wanted to get back to attend the 
Christian Endeavor Convention in Seattle, Wash. 


The annual report of the English Friends’ First-day-School 
Association has the following interesting comment to offer 
concerning a'change in the character of work done in their 
Adult-schools: “The work is altering in character; only a 
few years ago the average school taught reading and writing, 
but beyond this did little else on the Sunday but consider 
the Bible lesson, which was usually of a very simple char- 
acter. Now, in many schools there is little need for the writ- 
ing lesson, and its place is taken by a lecturette dealing with 
the beauties of nature, the inspiring facts of history, the 
duties of citizenship, or anything else which is of a truly edu- 
cational character, whilst the Bible lesson rightly deals with 
some of the problems which are pressing upon the minds of 
thoughtful men, many of whom are finding their way into 
our schools, and through them drawing nearer the Truth. 
So the times change: may it be our privilege that in these 
altered conditions we are able to so adapt our methods that 
we may—by the Gospel we teach and the life we live—lead 
men and women to the One who can meet their need.” 


New Garden Quarterly Meeting was held in New Garden 
Meeting-house, Guilford College, N. C., the 13th ult., Be- 
ginning with the Meeting on Ministry and Oversight, at 10 
A. M., Mary S$. Kimber, New York City, and Josiah Binford, 
Kansas, spoke acceptably. At 11 o’clock the meeting for 
worship convened. After an hour of lunch and social inter- 
course, the business meeting listened to reports on the spir- 
itual condition of the two monthly meetings, New Garden 
and Greensboro. ‘The Committees on Foreign Missions, 
Christian Endeavor, Peace and Arbitration, Bible-schools, 
Suppression of the Liquor Traffic, Evangelistic and Church 
Extension Work, and Statistics and Education, all presented 
their final reports for the year. From these reports, the spiritual 
condition of the membership seems to be improving. In 
brother monthly meetings there appears unusual activity and 
blessing in Bible-school work, prayer meetings, missionary 
contribution and systematic study of the subject, more push- 
ing out into outlying communities, starting of Bible-schools 
and meetings for preaching and teaching the Gospel, building 
and planning to build new meeting-houses. The younger 
people are more generally and more thoroughly enlisted in 
Christian work and consistent living than has been noted 
before. Humble gratitude was expressed in the reports for 
the privilege and the enjoyment of service. 


We take the following items from The Friend (Phila- 
delphia) : ¥ 

“The principal of Westtown School, Wm. F. Wickersham, 
with his wife, her sister, and Alfred Haines, are doing some 
summer work at the University of Wisconsin, and are de- 
lighted with it both as a place to study and to recreate. Wm. 
F. Wickersham and wife are hoping to get back for a part of 
the Eighth month to Pocono Lake.” ; 

“The Wing family of America held their annual reunion in 


| Boston last week, and concluded their visit to the East by a 


special pilgrimage to Sandwich, Mass., on Sixth-day; a town- 


| shiv from which the Wing family, claiming a Quaker origin 


here, has been so widely distributed over the States. <A 
portion of these pilgrims remained over First-day on pur- 
pose to join, as on three former reunions here, in the Friends’ 
manner of worship in the old Sandwich meeting-house. 
Though not much use was made of the fact in the meeting 
for worship, yet it was discovered that morning that the 
present summer makes the two hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of the founding of the Friends’ Meeting at Sandwich. 
Five Philadelphia Friends were present at this meeting: Asa 
S. Wing (a native of Sandwich), Henry N. Hoxie and his 
wife (he also a native), Edward M. Wister, and the Editor 
of The Friend (a native of the monthly meeting), and John 
Ellwood Paige, clerk of the yearly meeting, was present with 
his family and others. Testimony was borne by others besides 
members to the virtue of original Quakerism.” 


The Bibie Institute of Cottonwood Quarterly Meeting was 
held at Cottonwood, Kan., the 9th and toth inst. The papers 
read and subjects discussed gave new thoughts and helpful 
suggestions. Ezra Lamborn, in a paper on “Friends in the 
Days of Fox,” said, in part, that then, as well as now, Friends 
believed in being moved by the Spirit to speak, but the Spirit 
always moved Fox to speak wherever there was a company of 
people, whether it was in the presence of magistrates, on the 
street, or in the steeple-house, in fact, anywhere that he 
might reach the hearts of people. President Edmund Stanley, 
Friends’ University, spoke of the mission field of Kansas 
Yearly Meeting. The special field is the work at Douglas, 
Alaska, and it is a paying investment, but our work is not con- 
fined to Alaska, for Kansas Friends are represented in Africa, 
Japan, Palestine, Jamaica and Mexico, not only by their means, 
but missionaries from their own membership have gone to 
these various fields. 

L. Clarkson Hinshaw, superintendent of Evangelistic and 
Pastoral Work of Kansas Yearly Meeting, spoke regarding 
the financial obligation of Friends to the yearly meeting. The 
members of Kansas Yearly Meeting are not burdened with 
finances. ‘The method for meeting general expenses, accord- 
ing to discipline, is not far wrong, but there is a lack of each 
one doing his part. Friends should let their needs be known 
in the right way. There are those who would be glad to help | 
if opportunity was offered them, but, should any refuse, treat | 
them as courteously as if they had contributed liberally. 
President Edmund Stanley gave an address on “Why Friends 
Discard the So-called Ordinances,” and L. C. Hinshaw gave | 
two papers on the subjects, first, “A Study of the Methods of | 
Jesus in His Ministry,” and second, “How Can We Improve 
the Teaching Element in Our Ministry?” 


BORN. 


Miser.—To Samuel T. and Carrie Moore Miser, Greenville, 
Tenn., a son, Robert Samuel, Fourth month 28th, 1907. 


DIED. 


Misrér.—At his home, Greenville, Tenn., Seventh month 


| 7th, 1907, Samuel T. Miser, the husband of Carrie Moore 


Miser. He was a Christian gentleman, a loving husband and | 
a successful teacher. 


Perxins.—At Pikeville, N. C., Twelfth month 30, 1906, B. FE. | 
Perkins, in his sixty-eighth year. The deceased was a recog- | 
nized ‘minister among Friends for about thirty years, and a | 
very exemplary and industrious man. : 


Tue AMERICAN FRIEND from now until First month 1, 1908, 
to any one not now a subscriber, for 25 cents. 
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THIRD QUARTER. 
EIGHTH MONTH IT, 1907. 


‘THE SIN OF NADAB AND ABIHU. 
Leviticus 10: 1-11. 
: THEMPERANCE LESSON. 

GOLDEN Trxt.—Wine is a mocker, strong 
_ drink is raging, and whosoever is deceived 
thereby is not wise. Prov. 20: 1 
_ DAILY RWADINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 

_ Second-day. Sin of Nadab and Abihu. 
Ley. 10: 1-11. 

J eo cay. The incense altar. Ex. 30: 


« 


Fourth-day. 
Beezek. 22: 23-31. 
mee FY: Rules for priests. Ezek. 44: 


Penalty of unfaithfulness. 


Sixth-day. A better way. Gal. 5: 16-26. 
pr raay. Cautious living. I Cor. 9: 


a 


__ First-day. 


: Need for watchfulness. I 
Meihess. 5: 5-23 : 
__ Time.—Possibly B. C. 1490 or 1299, 
‘but actually uncertain. Eight days after 
‘the completion of the Tabernacle. 
___Place—The Tabernacle, near Mount 
Sinai. 
The book of Leviticus, from which the 
sson is taken, is one of the least read 
ooks of the Bible, and naturally so, for 
the great bulk of the book is taken up 
with a code of laws which has little or 
| no practical bearing on thé life of to- 
» day, and no code of laws is in itself 
_ specialiy interesting to the average 
eader. Historically, the book is inter- 
esting to every student of Jewish 
history, and indeed much of Jewish 
history cannot be understood apart from 
some knowledge of the code of Lev- 
ieeicicus.. 
_ As with the other books of the Pen- 
tateuch, the author is not named, nor 
the age of composition indicated in the 
book itself. There is such a striking 
| similarity between much of Leviticus 
and Ezekiel that some have thought 
that both were by the same hand—a 
most improbable thing. 
_ The book falls naturally into four divis- 
tons: (1) Law of Sacrifice (1-7); (2) 
Consecration of the Priesthood (8-10) ; 
(3) Law of Clean and Unclean, with 
-an appendix on the Day of Atonement 
(11-16); (4) Law of Holiness, also 
with an appendix (17-27). 
Strong as is the emphasis on ex- 
_ ternals, the code marks out the Israelite 
as far superior in practical ethics to any 
‘of his contemporaries, and in none was 
so pure a family life inculcated. 
_ The Divine manifestation of pleasure 
_ at the services connected with the insti- 
ution of the priesthood, as related in 
he concluding verses of chapter 9, was 
followed by an act of sacrilege which 
Met with immediate and terrible punish- 
nent at the hands of Jehovah Himself, 
which is described in the lesson. 


ducted in the order of priesthood, and, 
of course, stood next to their father, 
Aaron. If any persons should have 
been filled with a sense of responsibility 
it should have been they. -Exactly what 
Was the sin is not very clearly stated. 
There were, it would seem, five trans- 
gressions: (1) They took each his own 
censer, not the sacred ones; (2) They 
Offered it together, not alone; (3) They 
encroached upon the prerogative of the 
high priest (see chap. 16:12, 13; Num. 


tr. Nadab and Abihu had just been in-— 


17:11); (4) They offered incense at 
a wrong time, for it was only to be 


offered at morning and at evening; (5) « 


They took “strange” fire. “Strange.” 
Common or ordinary fire is doubtless 
meant. Compare Rev. 7:5. ‘Before the 
Lord.” From verse 4, it would seem 
probable that the offering was made be- 
fore the door of the sanctuary (see 
chap. 1:5). On the other hand, some 
think it was in the Holy of Holies 
(compare Lev. 16:1). “Which He had 
not commanded them.” ‘This was prac- 
tically a prohibition. It was essential 
that the commands of Jehovah should 
be accurately carried out. 

2. The fire from before Jehovah, 
which came as a mark of acceptance and 
consumed the sacrifice, now came as 
an avenging instrument of punishment 


Gy Corese76) 0) i Devoured.” ye Not 
consumed, but killed. See verse 4. 
“Before the Lord.” That is, in the 


court of the sanctuary. 

3. This verse would seem to be an 
explanation of the terrible act, not a 
reproof. This declaration is not else- 
where recorded in the  Pentateuch. 
“Aaron held his peace.” Compare Ps. 
39: 9. 

4. “Sons of Uzziel.” Hence cousins 
of Moses and Aaron. (Ex. 6: 18-22). 
It was doubtless to spare their feelings 
that Eleazar and Ithamar, sons of 
Aaron, were not commanded to per- 
form the service. “Your brethren.” 
Often used in the sense of kinsmen. 


All burials were made outside the 
camp. 
Gee Coansss Tunics—the readiest 


means at hand. 

6. “Let not the hair of your heads go 
loose.” R, V. ‘Neither rend your 
clothes.” Both of these actions be- 
tokened grief, and these were not to be 
indulged in lest it might seem that they 
were displeased with Jehovah. The sin 
of the men committed in their official 
capacity was especially heinous. “Let 
your brethren,’ etc. It was, however, 
allowable for the people and other rela- 
tives to bewail. 

7. “Ye.” Aaron, Eleazar and Ithamar. 
They were to take no part in the burial 
—they were on duty, and the service due 
to Jehovah was to take precedence of 
everything else. The punishment of 
Nadab and Abihu was swift and terribly 
severe, but we must remember that it 
was under the law, and not under the 
Gospel; the people would not have un- 
derstood clemency. It agreed fully with 
their idea of Jehovah, and was in ac- 
cord with their idea of justice. It does 
not follow that men now have a right 
to put to death. 

8. Verses 8-II seem to belong quite 
to another section, though possibly the 
sin of Nahab and Abihu may have been 
due to intoxication. “The Lord spake 
unto Aaron.” ‘The times when Aaron 
was thus directly addressed’ are seldom 
recorded; the only other instances are 
Num. 18:1, 8, 20. 

9. “Do not drink wine,” etc. Com- 
pare Ezek. 44:21. The purpose of this 
prohibition is evident. When employed 
in the service of Jehovah, the head must 
be clear, the hand steady, the whole 
man under self-control. This is impos- 
sible for one under the influence of 
“strong drink.” ‘This is clearly implied 
in verses I0, rr. Again, how can a man 
under the influence of liquor teach? 
Compare Deut. 33:10; Mal. 2:7; Ezek. 


22:26. ‘The direct application of these 
latter verses of the lesson to the condi- 
tions of to-day are too obvious to need 
emphasis. 


YEARLY MEETINGS FOR 1907. 

North Carolina Yearly Meeting, at 
Guilford College, N. C., Eighth month 
7th. L. Lyndon Hobbs, clerk, Guilford 
College, N. C. s 

Wilmington Yearly Meeting, in Wil- 
mington, Ohio, Eighth month 1sth. 
Jonathan B. Wright, clerk, Harveys- 
burg, Ohio. 

Ohio Yearly Meeting, in Mt. Pleas- 
ant, Ohio, Eighth month 2oth. Edward 
Mott, clerk, 3207 Cedar Avenue, S. E., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Towa Yearly Meeting, in Oskaloosa, 
Towa, Eighth month 27th. Stephen M. 
Hadley, clerk, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

Western Yearly Meeting, in Plainfield, 
Ind., Ninth month 13th. Thomas C. 
Brown, clerk, Plainfield, Ind. 

Indiana Yearly Meeting, in Rich- 
mond, Ind., Ninth month 25th. Timothy 
Nicholson, clerk, Richmond, Ind. 


Kansas Yearly Meeting, in Wichita, 
Kan., Tenth month 4th. Edmund Stan- 
ley, clerk, Wichita, Kan. 

The Five Years’ Meeting will be held 
at Richmond, Ind., Tenth month 15, 
1907; Edmund Stanley, clerk, Wichita, 
Kan.; R. Esther Smith, assistant clerk, 
Puerto Barrios, Guatemala; Mules 
White, Jr., Treasurer, Baltimore, Md. 

Baltimore Yearly Meeting, in Balti- 
more, Md., Eleventh month 8th. Allen 
C. Thomas, clerk, Haverford, Pa.; Anna 
King Carey, clerk, 838 Park Avenue, 
Baltimore, Md. 


A fly and a flea in a flue 

Were imprisoned, so what could they do? 
Said the fly: “Let us flee.” 
Said the flea: “Let us fly,” 

So they flew through a flaw in the flue. 


It is proof positive of a man’s essen- 
tial soundness if he improves as he 
grows old.—James Parton. 


A pupil in a school near Chatham 
Square, New York City, thus defined the 
word “spine”: “A spine is a long, limber 
bone. Your head sets on one end, and 
you set on the other.”—Lippincott s 
Magazine. 


Tar AMERICAN FRIEND from now 
until First month I, 1908, to any one 
not now a subscriber for 25 cents. 

Address 
Tue AMERICAN FRIEND, 
toro Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


‘We particularly invite the attention of the readers of 
3 rhe Amadica Yrriend » to this column. It will be 
found useful for almost everyone who wishes to adver- 
tise. The cost is 5c. perline eachinsertion, Noadver> 
tisement is accepted for less than 25c, Cash with order. 


WANTED-—A useful member of the family, 
who will attend to household dutiesina family 
of two. Apply, ‘““M,” office of AMERICAN FRIEND. 


WANTED.—A Woman Friend to do social 
work in connection with the Western District 
Colored School. Address, L. C. Shelmire, 1910 
Poplar Street, Philadelphia. 
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Christian Endeavor. 


[Communications for this department should 
be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New York 
Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR EIGHTH MONTH IT, 1907. 


THE TEACHINGS OF THE TREES. | 


Ps. 104: 16-18; 1: 1-6. 
DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WHEDK. 


Second-day. 


The trees teach praise. I 
Chron. 16: 29-34. 


Third-day. They teach God’s care. Num. 
24: 5-9. 
Fourth-day. They teach probation. Matt. 
3: 5-10. 
What ake Hypocrisy a sin. Mark 11: 
Sixth- = 66 - 4 ” Qn 
Beans day. A green tree. Seo 
Se day. “Grafted on.” Rom. 11: 


It is much more than a fancy to think | 


of the world as a parable, in which the 
visible things teach us of the invisible, 
the material of the spiritual, the transi- 
tory of that which endures. “Consider 
the lilies,” said Jesus; and again, “By 
their fruits ye shall know them.” ‘The 
bay tree flourishing by the waters, the 
rush in the mire are symbols of earthly 
Prosperity, fair to look upon for a time, 
but soon to be cut off; while the right- 
eous, fruitful in old age, are like the 
deep-rooted palm. ‘The unfailing grace 
of God is typified by the olive trees, 
which fed with unceasing flow the 
lamps beside the altar, while the tiny 
mustard seed illustrates the growing, 
beneficent Kingdom of Heaven. 

And so in many passages of the Book 
we read what its authors read in the 
book of nature, and see how God teaches 
His children by object lessons. Nor 
have we to-day got past the need of such 
instruction. How many we see who in 
a day of prosperity spread abroad and 
invite their own destruction, like the tree 
whose over-abundant leafage put forth 
im a rainy season, makes it the more 
likely to suffer when the drought comes. 
The shallow upstart, without depth or 
balance forgets that the roots of the 
mighty oak run deep into the soil while 
its branches reach up and out into the 
airs of heaven. 

Then we may learn adaptability to cir- 
cumstances when we look at the scanty 
but hardy growth of the hillsides, and 
the bolder luxuriance of the trees by 
the watercourse. Explorers tell us of a 
plant of South America that grows as a 
stout shrub, sending up a stem several 
feet high if left to grow alone, but 
which, if it finds itself near a supporting 
tree, grows as a dependent and clinging 
vine. 
lives that seems to us to leave us lonely 
is meant to teach us self-reliance, or 
rather a dependence on Him alone Who 
sets each of His children in His place 
and bids all to look to Him nor put 
their confidence in man. 


Your 
May I ask what 


Hotel Clerk (suspiciously) : 
bundle has come apart. 
that queer thing is?” 

Guest: This is a 
escape. 
fire I can let myself down from the 
hotel window. See! 

Clerk (thoughfully): I see. 
terms for guests with fire escapes, sir, 
are invariably cash in advance.—New 
York Weekly. 
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Perhaps the very discipline of our | 


fire- | 
I always carry it, so in case of | 
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Eprrorta,.—A Leader in the Revival 
Movement.—The Average Worker. 


JUST FOR TO-DAY 


—KEditorial Note..............499+500 
: ae Lord, for to-morrow and its needs 
Conversation Forty Years Ago at the li'a ‘ 
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Events and Comments. 


One of the latest “confidence games” 
unearthed by the New York police is the 
so-called “American Salvation Army.” 
Men and women dressed very much 
like the regular Salvationists began a 
very vigorous begging campaign on the 
streets of New York and other large 
cities. When the principal officers of 
the organization were captured last week 
considerable money and valuable securi- 
ties were found in their possession. 
This is another instance which illus- 


SOAKED IN COFFEE 
UNTIL TOO STIFF TO BEND OVER. 


“When I drank coffee I often had sick 
headache, nervousness and biliousness 
much of the time, but when I went to 
visit a friend I got in the habit of 
drinking Postum. 

“I gave up coffee entirely and the re- 
sult has been that I have been entirely 
relieved of all my stomach and nervous 
trouble. 

“My mother was just the same way. 
We all drink Postum now, and, without 
coffee in the house for two years, we 
are all well. 

“A neighbor of mine, a great coffee 
drinker, was troubled with pains in her 
side for years and was an invalid. She 
was not able to do her work and could 
not even mend clothes or do anything at 
all where she would have to bend for- 
ward. If she tried‘to do a little hard 
work she would get such pains that she 
would have to lie down for the rest of 
the day. 

“At last I persuaded her to stop 
drinking coffee and try Postum Food 
Coffee, and she did so and has used 
Postum ever since; the result has been 
that she can now do her work, can sit for 
a whole day and mend and can sew on 
the machine and she never feels the least 
bit of pain in her side, in fact she has 
got well, and it shows coffee was the 
cause of the whole trouble. 

“I could also tell you about several 
other neighbors who have been cured by 
quitting coffee and using Postum in its 
place.” “There’s a Reason.” Look in 
package for the famous little book, “The 
Road to Wellville.” 


| ous 


trates the need of prohibiting promiscu- 
begging. Systematic organized 
philanthropy seems the only safe method 
to pursue, otherwise we encourage dis- 


honest people who use a cloak of 
reputable organization for personal 
profit. 


It has been reported that “the negotia- 
tions between Great Britain and Russia 
have resulted in an agreement amicably 
adjusting all outstanding differences on 
the Indian frontier and in Persia.” ‘This 


| information is too meagre to justify any 


decided opinion, but, if it means as much 
as it seems to, it is the most significant 
arrangement that has taken place in the 
politics of Asia in a generation, and it 
points to a very hopeful and significant 
tendency. The adjustment of disputed 
boundaries of two of the greatest world 
powers by diplomatic arrangement is to 
bring into actual history the dreams of 
the most optimistic peace advocates. 
Let us hope that later developments will 
justiiy the expectations which the report 
occasions. 7 


The Government Immigration Bureau 
at the port of New York is now to act 
as a sort of employment agency. It will 
receive calls for help or reports on “the 
demand for labor from all sections of 


| the country and distribute the informa- 


tion among immigrant arrivals. Prac- 


| tically, all of the States so far heard 


from report a great scarcity of labor or 
a demand which outruns the supply,. but 
it is noticeable that from the northeast- 
ern or manufacturing States the demand 
for more help comes chiefly from the 
farms. This is true especially of New 
York, the State Labor Bureau at Albany 
sending word that 40,000 building trades 


| mechanics are out of work, and that 


there is no scarcity of labor in any di- 
rection save on the farms. 
dence is not wanting that the climax has 
been reached and passed in building 
activity. : 


William Ramsay’s recent claim that 


| he has succeeded in changing copper 


into lithium has provoked considerable 


| discussion in the scientific world. ‘There 


are a considerable number who contend 
that helium is ‘unique among all miner- 
als and that it is an emanation from 
radium and two other substances. This 
school of thinkers contend that matter 
can be changed into force and vice versa. 
Hence this school believes that there is 


-no such thing as matter except shape 


expressed by electricity, and that an 
atom is not a permanent thing, but a 
sphere enmeshing little units of elec- 
tricity called electrons. The whole 
atom, as Sir Oliver Lodge said, squirms 
with electricity, and when it escapes, as 
in radium, the atom will at a certain 
point change into something else. Of 
course many scholars doubt the truth of 
these statements, but they are interest- 
ing, to Say the least, and we are holding 
our breath in expectation, wondering 
what scientists are going to tell us next. 
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SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of 
‘The American Friend” to this column. It will be 
found useful for almost everyone who wishes to adver- 
tise. The cost is 5c. perline eachinsertion. Noadver- 
tisement is accepted for less than 25c, Cash with order. 


WANTED-A useful member of the family, 
who will attend to household dutiesina family 
of two. Apply, “M,” office of AMERICAN FRIEND. 


WANTED-—A family of Friends to buy a well- 
improved farm iu a Friends’ community, rich 
soil, large bearing orchard. House, barn and 
out-buildings. Fences in good repair. Near 
meeting house and school. Telephone , and 
Rural Free Delivery Service For furthér in- 
formation write to A. J. BINFoRD, Haviland, 
Kansas. 


A PHILADELPHIA COMPANY with a well- 
established business has for sale a small amount 
of stock. Par value and selling value, $50 oo per 
share. The business has increased roo per cent. 
since this time last year and the stock is sold 
for the purpose of meeting the needs caused by 
this rapid growth. Dividends are assured and 
the investment is a safe one. Incorporated 
under the laws of Pennsylvania. Address for 
particulars, A. B , care THE AMERICAN FRIEND, 
loro Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


Souvenir Letter—We have made a Souvenir 
Letter of Philadelphia which is radically dif- 
ferent from the sonvenir post-card. There are 
nine views ——Independence Hall, Carpenter’s 
Hall, Laetitia House, Public Buildings, Christ 
Church, Broad Street, ete. with space for cor- 
respondence. Sent post-paid on receipt of 10 
cents in coin or stamps. 
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. 
A LEADER IN THE REVIVAL MOVEMENT.* 


Inke Woodard has given us the story of his life 
in a well-written volume, which we have read with 
keen interest. It is the most important account yet 
written by any of the leaders of the revival move- 
ment in our church, and it will be a valuable contri- 
bution for the future student of the history of that 
transition period of Quakerism. 

“During the early years of my ministry,” he 
ites, “there began what is known as the revival in 
our church in America—a movement which has re- 
sulted in a marked change, not in the essentials, 
principles or doctrines of Quakerism, but in the 
mode of conducting meetings; in greater activity in 
the work of evangelizing, both in our own land and in 
Mission fields in foreign countries; resulting in un- 
numbered conversions and the increase of many 
meetings, or churches.” He then goes on to tell how 
the “new Quakerism” arose. 

One of the most interesting incidents of the book 
is the account of the remarkable “meeting for 
youth,” held in Richmond in 1860, which marked a 
turning point in the Society, and he relates that an 
approved minister from Indiana, on a religious visit 
in the East, soon after this event,. was refused a re- 
ligious “opportunity” in a Friend’s family, because 
the Friend had heard that the visitor had been at 
“a meeting in Richmond that continued till midnight 
where they prayed and prayed one after another!” 
Luke Woodard himself first came into distinction 


al 


“New York Yearly Meeting. 
John Henry and Robert W. Douglas, David B. Up- 
degraff, and Murray Shipley and other well-known 
Friends. In these “General Meetings” there was no 
singing, and there seems to have been little excite- 
ent or sensation, but a powerful presentation of the 
evangelical plan of salvation, which came with fresh- 
hess and gripping appeal to the hearers, especially in 
tural neighborhoods where the meetings were dying 
out and where the people were starving for a 
message. 


**Sketches of a Life of 75.” by Luke Woodard. Nicholson 
Printing Co., Richmond, Ind. 


- 
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This period of the “General Meetings” was the 
high-water period ; there was a steadiness and dignity 
in the meetings, a deep enthusiasm among workers 


| and people, a vision of a better era opened before the 


_ Society and the disturbing crop of “problems” had 
| not yet sprung up. 


| became pastor of the meeting in Rochester, N. 


in the famous ‘“‘General Meetings,” through which the |! 
great awakening was wrought out in the seventies. | 
His most effective field of labor was in the limits of | 
His associates were | 


; 


Luke Woodard’s first service as “pastor” was in 
the meeting at New Garden, Ind., and in 1875 he 
Wa, 
afterwards serving for longer or shorter periods in 
Toronto, Glens Falls, Oskaloosa, Iowa; Muncie, Ko- 
komo and Spiceland, Ind., and Poplar Ridge, N. Y. 
One cannot help feeling that the men who were the 
moving spirits in the “General Meetings,” and who 
were eminently successful in awakening the people 
to their spiritual needs, were much less successful 
when problems of method and church statesmanship 
came upon them. 

In a very few years these successful evangelists 
were all settled as “pastors.” The temptation to take 
this short cut to a solution of the task of shepherding 
the people was undoubtedly great. But it was just 
as certainly a blunder. A great moment had come in 
the history of our Society—new zeal, new devotion, 
new hopes, new possibilities were stirring. It was 
a second chance like that which broke on George Fox 
at Pendle Hill—‘“a great people in white raiment 
coming to the Lord.” Everything turned on meeting 
it with clear insight and fore-vision. It was no time 
to catch up a system which is a doubtful blessing in 
the other churches and fix a poor imitation of it on 
But the false step was taken, and we 


our Society. 
are suffering for it to-day. 

A new pastoral method was necessary, a more 
efficient provision for edifying preaching was also 
necessary, but there were and are all kinds of diffi- 
culties and dangers in a one-man system, into which 
we should not have been earried if there had been 
a wiser leadership. 

This book glides on over the difficulties rather too 
easily, and for that reason the second part of it is 
not as valuable as the first part. Nor does the 
writer, whom we love and respect for all the good he 
has done, realize, as one could wish he might, the 
ereat era of promise now before us. His study of 
London Yearly Meeting is disappointing, because 
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he misses the secret of its waxing strength and he 
mistakenly believes that the fresh and moving message 
which our younger ministers are preaching, with 
a fervor and enthusiasm like that which stirred in 
his youthful heart, are returning to the dangerous 
isms of a hundred years ago. He has, however, done 
a good service in giving us his book, and we thank him 


for it. i io 


THE AVERAGE WORKER. 
It is human to desire the best gifts and to long to 
possess five or ten talents, but it is also human. for 
most of us to have only one or two. The success of an 


efficient pastor or evangelist challenges approval, and- 


we long to do as much, or it may be some great 
organizer or generous philanthropist whom we would 
imitate, and we are sure if we could only do a work 
like that we would be happy. But we are only 
ordinary mortals with no great gift or large fortune, 
and we are prone to settle back on the conviction that 
the best we can do is to encourage those with special 
ability and lend them our support. There seems noth- 
ing for us to do that is really our own work, and we 
are apt to become indifferent to things outside our 
individual possessions or domestic circle. It is the 
man with one talent who hides it away. 
In previous discussions we have called attention to 
the great class 


Christian to do with his neighbor whose eattle break 


through their fence and eat his corn? How can we 
live down neighborhood jealousies and personal 
slights? A magazine article may help us, a series of 


lectures or a text-book may throw some light on our 


problems, but nothing can equal the example and 
counsel of a quiet soul who has gone through them 


with a rich Christian spirit, and who, out of the 


abundance of his heart, is ready to minister to others. 


Call it what you will—the Christian fellowship of 
_ personal cares, true neighborliness, or by whatever 


name you choose, it is the work of an individual for 
individuals—the work of an average Christian for an 
average man. 

The situation demands constant and self-denying 
effort. On the one hand it gives opportunity for per- 
sonal development and on the other it opens the way 
for evangelization. It is well for every person to 
have one true friend, some one whom he can trust, 
for counsel and sympathy, but it is also a duty to be 
a friend to some one whom he can help. They may 
be ‘‘undesirable citizens,” so much more the need. 


We may be busy, and so may they; most men are, 


: 


of average men outside our organized — 


churches, numbering their tens of thousands while bear the burden of life and perchance to win him to 


we number our thousands; we have also pointed to — 


one problem which the church is only beginning to 
consider. But, above all, we should realize that if 
this great class is to be reached, if their problems are 


and yet there are only a few who cannot spare some 
time if they choose to take it. The busiest men 


seem to have the most time for others. And we may 


not need to go far. The man next to us may be our 
charge. But wherever or whoever he be let us do our 
best to be his close and real friend. Let us help him 


the great Burden Bearer of the race. | 
This close, personal work requires patience and 


_ self-sacrifice. Its results are not so apparent as those 


to be solved on a Christian basis the work must be | 


done by average Christian workers. 
field does so much depend upon individual effort for 
individuals, in no other sphere of life does the con- 
stant co-operation of man with man count for more. 
Evangelists, be they ever so useful, cannot convert 
the masses, nor can ministerial associations regener- 
ate society. They have their place, but they cannot 
do your personal work, nor mine. And the 
we realize this fact and act accordingly the 
the Kingdom will come. 


sooner 


There are a number of perplexing situations which 
an average man meets, and which, in the very nature 
of the case, an outsider cannot relieve. What is 
needed is the sympathy and counsel of a brother who 
is passing through a like experience. How can a 
man in this age of sharp competition find time for 
recreation and worship? How can a woman: get 
along with her “help” and keep sweet? What is a 


In no other | 


of the more spectacular congregational efforts, nor 
can it make as good a showing in annual reports, but, 
nevertheless, it is the force back of the slow, perma- 


_nent growth of the church, and in its virtue lies the 


sooner | 
cided victory. 


i 
| time. 


; 
| 


| 


hope of the future. If we ever reach the masses we 
must do it through the lives of ordinary men—men 


[Eighth month ; 


who, amid their daily tasks, have learned to live close 


to God and close to men. 


. EDITORIAL NOTE. 
The temperance forces have scored another de- 
This time it is the State of Georgia, 
which has passed a stringent prohibitory law, to take 
effect the first of next year. No little credit is due 


the Anti-Saloon League, which has been organizing © 
_the temperance forces and educating the voters 


through vigorous local option campaigns for some 


ties were already dry. The strength of the senti- 
ment among the white people of the State is reflected 


One hundred and thirty-five out of 150 coun- | 


Se a 


8 1907.] 
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= 
in the overwhelming majorities with which the bill 
passed both branches of the Legislature. The initial 
yote in the Senate stood 37 for and 7 against, while 
the House, after a violent discussion, passed the 
measure with a vote of 139 to 39. 

After the first of the year it will be unlawful to 
manufacture or sell intoxicating liquors in the State 
of Georgia, nor can liquors be kept or given away in 
any public place. Druggists are allowed to sell only 
“pure alcohol,” and that on the prescription of a 
physician, who must certify that he has examined the 
patient and found such medicine necessary. This 
measure will be a double blessing to the State since 
it outlaws the saloon business and aids in the solution 
of the race problem. 


[For THE AMERICAN FRIEND.] 


‘CONVERSATION FORTY YEARS AGO AT 
THE TIME OF QUARTERLY MEETING. 


AS tt. TY 


In the first three quarters of the last century, the 
occasion of a quarterly meeting in the Western States 
was a function which both old and young Friends 
er with keen interest. For some days 
‘preparations had been under way for the entertain- 
ment of the quarterly meeting ouests® 

When the meeting, which began at ian in the 
morning, was adjourned, often as late as three in the 
afternoon, the Friends who resided in the neighbor- 
hood vied in proffers of hospitality. The spacious 
grounds around the house were filled with a moving 
mass of people, who were greeting and being greeted. 
“On all sides were heard “the importunities of de- 
termined hosts and hostesses. 

“Just drive round to our house; it’s 
way home.” 

“Guess you know the way to our place; come right 
along.” 

“Thee just exactly get thy folks in the carriage, 
and take dinner with us.” “Thee always has so 
Many, and there’s six of us; we’ve about concluded 
to drive on home.” ‘Don’t think of it; just step in 
sand have a bite; we'll have a little something for 
everybody.” 

“Jacob, thee will come to our house to-day?’ 
“We had talked a little about it.” ‘That’s right, 
that’s rieht, Jemima will be ever so glad to see you.” 
Soon the carriages with their teams, which for 
hours have covered acres in the foaneninta vicinity, 
have disappeared in every direction. Most of the 
horses have endured the fast with customary pa- 
tience, vet quite a number have indicated restlessness 
by loud and continued neighing. We can hear that 
neighing yet. It was the only sound which at times 
broke the silence. 

On arriving at the farm-house with ample lawn 
and shade, the women folk were helped out at a little 
‘ate opening into an inner yard, and, being straight- 


right on your 


_ “and, Luke, will thee bring a few chairs ?” 
marvelous menu, and with what glorious appetites 


way ushered to the second floor to take off their 
things, were urged to make themselves at home. The 
men with the teams drove to a large barn-yard and, 
soon detachine the horses and watering the famished 
animals at a large wooden trough, took them to the 
stables, where they were liberally supplied with 
provender. The various guests met on the veranda, 
or in the front rooms, and those who were acquainted 
conversed in quiet tones. Some strangers from Back 
Creek sat rather stiffly against the wall with hands 
folded in lap. The host approached the strangers and 
very soon engaged them in animated colloquy on the 
price of wheat, the prospect for fruit, and the diffi- 
culty of getting good farm hands. It was not long 
before the hostess appeared, beaming with a bountiful 
smile, who issued an order, which was responded 
to with dignified alacrity. ‘Friends, just walk out 
now to dinner,” usually adding in an undertone, 
What a 


did we enjoy the creature comforts. Perhaps boned 
turkey pie was the piece de resistance, flanked with 
roast beef and sliced ham, with vegetables in pro- 
fusion, a dozen sorts of preserves or confections, four 
varieties of rich, juicy pie, puddings, floating island, 
and cake of high degree. Talk not of your little 
necks, terrapin, or lobster salad; such viands com- 
pared to the quarterly meeting feasts are as pickled 
beets to a watermelon. 

The inner man having been finally satisfied, the 
feast of wit and flow of soul were the next features 
of the program. The first dining party adjourned 
to the parlor, giving way to the “second table” of” 
the younger people, who, by this time, were fully 
ready to do justice to the collation. . 

Probably. one or more ministerial spellbinders, 
whose sonorous eloquence had thrilled the throng in 
the morning meeting, were present. Many of these 
had traveled extensively, and when inclined could 
tell many an anecdote derived from personal ex- 
perience or observation. The company lingered 
listening to accounts of special leadings and provi- 
dences, and also to some mildly humorous adventures. 

Jonathan Lindley, a venerable elder, who had been 
companion to many ministers, was full of rem- 
iniscences. 

“T remember a peculiarly interesting circumstance 
which happened forty years ago when I was taking 
Ann James and Rebecca Cowgill through Ohio te 
North Carolina. We had a two-horse carriage and 
made an effort to reach theshome of some Friend 
every night. It was rather late one evening when we 
reached the home of William Flanner near Mt. 
Pleasant, Ohio. When we entered the house we 
were received with great cordiality, as we expected, 
but with much expression of regret that the head of 
the house was not at home to aid in our entertain- 
ment. ‘William went away early this morning with 
a load of wheat to mill, and it always means a stay 
of two or three days, as he-waits for his turn at the 
grinding. Maybe vou can spend a few days with 
us 2” ; 
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[Eighth month 


| 


“Very sorry, but we must go on in the morning; rather than to specialize for the condition of one 


we have scarcely time to reach Deep River Quarterly 
Meeting.’ 

“We did feel very much disappointed, for Wil- 
liam Flanner was a rare man and his conversation 
was always helpful and instructive. In the even- 
ing about 9 o’clock the door was suddenly pushed 
open and in came William brushing off the snow and 
pounding his heavy boots on the threshold. He gave 
us a very brief greeting, then went to the large fire- 
place, where he sat warming himself, but saying noth- 
ing, and apparently being in a deep reverie. Finally 
ho ‘raised his head and: turned toward us. ‘Well, 
Friends, | understand it now. All this afternoon it 
has been borne in upon me that I must return home, 
though I could not divine the cause. The feeling so 
increased that this evening after supper I left the 
mill, not waiting for my grist, and now I am truly 
thankful that 1 yielded to my impression.’ We stayed 
up late enjoying to the full the conversation of this 
heavenly-minded man, and feeling contrited under a 
sense that the comfort and encouragement derived 
from meeting this beloved minister were provi- 
dential.” 


Aunt Hannah Slocum remarked that in these days 
the telegraph would take the place of providence. 
(The telephone was not thought of forty years ago.) 
Aunt Hannah’s theology was of a very practical 
sort, and she was notorious as a self-appointed eritic 
of ministerial communications. ‘I don’t think you 
preachers have as many visions as you used to have. 
Has the day of ‘open vision’ passed? When I was 
younger, I believe there was not a year but that some 
preacher would send the creeps all over me by 
solemnly dwelling on the text, ‘Set thy house in or rder, 
for thon shalt die and not ies > Why, I used to be 
that depressed, I didn’t think I could live a week, but 
I’m going yet. And generally nobody special died 
right: off. It’s easy enough to prophecy that people 
are going to die, and I can say that everybody in 
this room will some time slip away, and I don’t claim 
any gift of prophecy.” 

Samuel Winter quietly remarked that he often felt 
it his duty to utter words of warning to both young 
and old on account of the uncertainty of life. “Years 
ago, when I felt the impulses of the Spirit, the vision 

appeared to take a distinctly tangible form, and I 
sometimes yielded to what I now suppose to have been 
the creations of my own imagination. I was keenly 
sensible of the stirrings of truth, and in my en- 
thusiasm I almost fell, as it were, into a trance, so 
much so that at times I was sure that I could lay my 
hand upon some one who appeared to be under im- 
mediate sentence of death. Under such awful im- 
pressions my heart was greatly contrited, and I ap- 
peared to be led to warn some one present that his 
time for preparation to meet the grim visitor was 
very short. Experience has taught me to be very 
careful in making such_appeals, and the leadings of 
my Heavenly Father for many years have been in 
the direction of preaching a Gospel of universal ap- 
plication, or of service to entire classes of individuals, 


\ 


or two persons.” 
“But doesn’t thee think,” inquired a Friend, “that 


the real ministry among us Friends does arise from a 


sense of the condition of those present? Does thee 
not believe in speaking to conditions ?” 

“Surely,” said Samuel, “I have never heard any 
live ministry which was not applicable to the condi- 
tion of many present. And I do not wish to gainsay 
that in the history of our beloved Society there are 
many remarkable instances of special leadings. But 
I no longer regard such manifestations as the sole 
proof of the inspiration of a minister, and I would 
especially caution all ministers to avoid the frenzy of 
an uninsnired zeal.” 

Here the conversation became general. Almost | 
every one could narrate instances of special leadings, 
though it was conceded that the day of specialized 
vision Was waning. One remembered that a much 
beloved minister under deep exercise had felt con- 
strained to utter a warning against the sin of self- 
destruction, and he also understood that some man 
present afterward confessed that he was at that time 
meditating suicide, but in consequence of this timely 
exhortation he was induced to relinquish his in- 
tention. 


“T have a vivid recollection of an incident in 
Iowa,” said another Friend. “Our dear Friend, 
Francis W. Thomas, appeared to have a very strong 
impression that some one then present at a quarterly 
meeting might not see the light of another day, and 
at the close of the meeting he very solemnly voiced 
his concern. There was a man at that meeting who 
rarely was in attendance. On his way home he 
seemed much depressed, and informed his wife that 
he thought he was the one referred to. His wife tried 
to comfort him, since he was in excellent health. 
That same evening, while doing chores in the barn, he 
received a kick from a horse, from the effect of which 
he died at daybreak next morning.” 


Many such instances were narrated, but usually 
belonging to a past era. The conversation drifted to 
doctrinal topics, and there was warm discussion over 
the significance of “the sure word of prophecy,” “the 
ay Star,” which was to rise in men’s hearts, and 
even Adam’s fall came in for a share. ‘That reminds 
me,” said Jonathan Lindley, ‘‘of a remark once made 
to me by William Williams. 
called old Billy Williams. I used to ride with him 
on his journeys to meetings, and in order to maintain 
some show of conversation, I used to put questions of 
doctrine to him, I must confess, more from curiosity 
as to the answers, than from obtaining exact informa- 
tion. While going up a long hill, I asked him: 
‘Where would thee be now, William, if Adam had 
not taken the apple from Eve?” He was very quiet 
till ‘we came to the top of the hill, and then calmly 
replied: ‘I think I would be old Billy Williams rid-— 
ing along with Jonathan Lindley.’” Said Samuel 
Winter with a smile, “T am willing to accept that 
settlement of this theological ~nestion, and, as it is 
getting late,-T must ask for my team.” And so the- 


| 


i 


Everywhere he was §) 
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company, by two’s, three’s and seven’s, left the farm- 
house, and the spacious grounds resumed their 
wouted appearance of serenity. ~ 

Latterly we have no leisure for conversation. 
Friends come by train or trolley to the quarterly 
meeting, and even those who come in their own 
private conveyance, recollect immediate engage- 
ments elsewhere. 

The adjournment of the Ges is the signal for 
prompt dispersion. 

The brief conversation of the members has a difier- 
ent tone. Without intention to make invidious 
comparison, some sample remarks, heard on recent 
occasions are adduced. 

“Very fine sermon you gave us to-day, John.” 
“J am pleased to hear you say so. It was the first 
time I preached this sermon, and it has cost me much 
dy.” 

“William, have you ever heard Robert Bostwick 
on ‘What Lack I Yet? It’s a splendid sermon.” 
“No, but I have heard him a time or two on the 
‘Sources of True Christian Ministry.’ It is always a 
pleasure to hear him.” 

“Samuel, where are you preaching this year?’ 
“Down at old Bethel, but I have accepted a call next 
year to Hammondsport, where they have recently es- 
tablished a meeting.” 

“Have you ever noticed, Myra, that, no difference 
what text old John Bowman takes, he is soon advanc- 
ine the same ideas, even using the same phrases and 
sentences, as he has done for the past twenty years?” 
Myra has noticed some similarity, but she enjoys his 
preaching on account of his heavenly tone. 

_ We miss the rich flavor of the old-time conversa- 
Hons. New conditions have brought about new 
duties. Yet there are many who would be glad to 
preserve some choice features of the old ways without 
imtention to interfere with the activity of these newer 
duties. Let us not sacrifice our social duties to the 
hburly-burly of this restless age. 


THE FIFTEENTH YEARLY MEETING OF 
FRIENDS IN OREGON. 


The opening session of a yearly meeting so often 
proves an index to the meeting as a whole. Oregon 
Yearly Meeting was no exception to this rule and the 
keynote of progress through unity, struck in the very 
beeinning, sounded again and again through the suc- 
seeding sessions. It was a source of great satisfaction 
fo all of us that Edwin McGrew had so far recovered 
m health that he was able to act as presiding clerk. 

Seldom in our history have we been so favored 
With the presence of visiting Friends., Isom P. 
ooton, who was present at the founding of the 
early meeting, counseled with us, as a father with 
vis son, likening our present Canaihad to that of a 
fourteen-year-old boy.’ Thomas Newlin, our first 
lerk, in his eloquent appeals in behalf of our chil- 
Jren and young people, and in his clear exposition of 
our present-day problems, gave us a new vision of the 
)possibilities of Quakerism. JLindley A. Wells, 


1. 


California, and Charles Weigele, Ohio Yearly Meet- 
ing, were a source of wonderful blessing in the de- 
votional meetings, while our friend, Bunji Kida, a 
Japanese evangelist, gave us a new realization of the 
fact that in Christ “there is neither Jew nor Greek— 
for ye are all one in Christ Jesus.” 

Our missionary zeal was perceptibly increased by 
the presence of Charles Replogle, who had lately re- 
turned from a visit to our mission in Alaska. He 
gave us a vivid picture of conditions there, and, in 
accordance with his suggestions, money was at once 
raised to buy a gasoline launch and to pipe water to 
the mission station. He assured us that our field, 
Kake Island, was a very favorable one for the build- 
ing up of a strong mission-center. 

After serious consideration, the yearly meeting 
expressed itself as ready for direct union with the 
Missionary Board of the Five Years’ Meeting. 

The report of our statistical secretary showed that, 
in spfte of the fact that we had transferred Tacoma 
Monthly Meeting to Indiana, there had been a net 
gain of 12 in membership and a new quarterly meet- 
ing had been established in Idaho. 

Problems connected with Pacitie College occupied 
most of the time of our educational session. A com- 
mittee of six was appointed to act with the Board of 
Managers for the coming year. The plan of raising 
a $50,000 endowment fund met with the approval of 
the meeting; in fact, most Friends had already sub- 
scribed liberally to the enterprise. 

We considered ourselves fortunate, indeed, to have 
with us in our temperance session Judge Artman, 
Indiana, who delivered his lecture on the “Legal 
Status of the Licensed Saloon.” 

A new feature of our program was a prize essay 
contest on the subject of “Peace,” participated in by 
six students of Pacific College. 

Our Evangelistic and Church Extension Board 
made, on the whole, an encouraging report, but our 
superintendent urged upon us the need of more 
pastors to follow up the efforts of the evangelists. 
The devotional meetings and the First-day services, 
arranged for by this Board, were times of great in- 
spiration and strength to all. 

After the close of the final session, as we bade one 
another “God-speed” for the year, one frequently 
heard the remark, “Well, this has been a good yearly 
meeting, one of the best we have ever had.” This 
implied no disparagement of former gatherings, but 
simply registered a normal growth, for in normal de- 
velopment the last should be the best. In the words 
of the concluding minute, “With our lives refreshed 
and enriched by the influence of our associations dur- 
ing the past days, . and consciously empowered 
by. the Holy Spirit, Who has from the opening session 
been One in our midst, we adjourned to meet next 
year in this place, Seventh month 8th, if the Lord 
wills. 

Maser H. Dovetas. 


As in water face answereth to face, so the heart of 
man to man. 
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GOD AND THE EVENING OF LIFE. 
BY THOMAS W. BARBOUR. 

After the storm comes the sunshine and calm. 
the strenuousness of youth and manhood come the 
years of calm and beautiful worship and communion 
with God. The light has come, questions have given 
way to faith, and our doubts have resolved themselves 
into certainties. We are no longer filled with fear, 
we approach God with filial love and out of hearts 
filled with loving gratitude we bow before Him in 
humble adoration and worship. We are no longer 
tormented by thoughts of punishment awaiting us 
for duties left undone, or evil done, for God has 
blotted out all our transgressions, and through the 


atoning blood of Jesus Christ we have a knowledge | 


within that God is patient, loving and kind. He re- 
members we are but dust, and by mercy and justice 
God has pardoned our sins. ‘‘By grace are we 
saved.” e 

Through the mists of the years, the battles of 
life, we have come to the resting place before we 
enter into the great beyond, and lingering on the 
verge of eternity, we gaze into the future desiring 
to part the veil asunder and enter into the life of the 
blessed. Earth is daily receding, death has lost all its 
terrors, the future life beckons us away, and, looking 
intently, we behold God, our God and Father, with 
outstretched hands, standing just within the portals 
of the heavenly home eager to welcome us to the shin- 
ing home of our loved ones gone before. The poet 
sang the truth, and we now feel it true as never 
before : 

I shall steer my bark where the waves roll dark, 
I shall cross a stranger sea; ~ 

But I know I shall stand on that bright strand, 
Where my loved ones are waiting for me. 

Here the conception of God has become a source 
of comfort. Long since we have repented of our sins, 
long since we have ceased to doubt His eternal kind- 
ness, long since we have committed to His care our 
eternal destiny and are patiently waiting the sum- 
mons, “Come up higher!” 

From the eminence of old age we are thus prepared 
for the great change, so that when the voice is still, 
the eyes are closed, the hands folded across the breast, 
and the silver locks carefully parted for the last 
time, we look into the face of the dead and see the 
heavenly smile thereon, we, the living, are given a 
new and better conception of the eternal fitness of 
things, and instead of tears of bitterness, we weep 
tears of joy and gladness, because we know that what- 
ever there may have been of joy in the present life, 
they have gone to a more joyous sphere, and whatever 
there may have been of sorrow here, there shall be 
no more, for God shall wipe all tears away from their 
eyes, and they shall rejoice without fear. This best 
conception of God has come to us through the light of 
knowledge, and in the latter days of the world we 
know God better, love Him in a purer way, and wor- 
ship Him in faith. Out of the past shadows may 
arise, but, as for us, we will cling to the present atti- 
tude of love, mercy and truth, as the new and higher 
conception of God the Father.—Christian Work. 


After | 


JOHN: KNEW WHAT MADE THE 
SCRATCHES. 


The summer visitor had driven into the New 


_ Hampshire village with one of the selectmen of the 


town and his wife. The better-half was a plump, 
good-hearted soul, until recently quite contented in 
her rural prosperity; but lately, stirred up by the in- 


| fluence of a woman’s club which held weekly readings 


of papers on subjects ranging from “The Contribu- 
tion ot Charles 11. to Religion,” to “The Married 
Woman in Political Reform,” she had become ambi- 
tious for “culture.” Her last plunge had been into 
geology. 

“John,” said she, “you see that flat ledge of rock 
that lies bare on the road ?”’ 


“I suppose yow’re going to tell me that it’s an | 


extinct voleano,” interrupted her husband, who had 
become familiar with his wife’s latest interest. 


“Of course I ain’t,” said she, sniffing at his sar- | 


casm. “I wanted you to see those grooves and 
scratches, but if knowledge ain’t acceptable to you, 
you are weleome to remain in ignorance. 
interfere.” 


“Well, I see the scratches on the rock—what of | 
Are they footprints of a prehistoric rattle- | 


’em / 
snake ?”’ 

“There! I know you wouldn’t know. Those are 
glacial scratches. When the glaciers came down 
over New England they moved slowly and ground 
loose rocks across the flat surfaces, making those 
scratches and grooves. Once right here there was a 
sheet of ice 200 feet thick’’— 


“See here, Martha,” said her husband, “I don’t | 
care how much you think things like that, but don’t | 


go to telling ’em to the folks here. Those who hap-— 
pened to believe it would be misinformed, and it 


would be your fault. Those who had any sense would | 
know we never had a winter such as you speak of— | 
not in a thousand years.” | 


His wife sat up straight in indignation, “John 
Stubbs,” said she, “you just turn your back on learn-_ 


ing! I believe you’d rather not know any education. | 


I want you to understand I don’t speak about a 


thousand years—it was a million years ago, I guess, 


that those scratches were made.” ; 
“No, it wa’n’t,” replied her husband, quietly. 
“Those scratches was made when we moved the Bap- 


tist Meeting-house in 1887!”’—Youth’s Companion. | 


ON DRESS PARADE. 


It is easy enough to obey, boys, 
In the glittering ranks on parade, 

But the steady recruit gives a steady salute 
When his rifle is changed to a spade. 


And whatever your place every day, boys, 
There’s play, and there’s drudgery, too; 

To be ready for work, not a duty to shirk, 
Is the soldierly bearing for you. 


It is easy to sing and to smile, boys, 
When the sky’s unclouded and blue, 

But to scatter good cheer when the weather is drear 
Is a thing that is harder to do. 


I shan’t 


a — 
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Some Views on Present Day Topirs. 


SHOULD FRIENDS HAVE A TITLED OR AN 
UNTiTLED MINISTRY ?—IIL. 
BY STELLA FRANCES JENKINS. 


In a previous article, 1 pointed out that the Dis- 
_cipline:says that ‘the occasions for public worship 
are divinely appointed for the editication of be- 
levers and for the proclamation of fresh and vital 
messages of salvation to the world.” 

I have already shown, | think, that the one meet- 
ing for which the Discipline organically provides— 
the meeting for public worship on First-day, with 
possibly another similar character in the middle of 
the week—cannot in the very nature of things pro- 
vide equally well and at the same time for both func- 
tions, for, as one is emphasized, the other is very 
likely to suffer. 

The Society has, of course, seen this, and in one 
section Friends have addressed themselves largely 
to one need, while in another section Friends have 
addressed themselves largly to another need; all 
“doubtless have tried to meet the need most vital in 
their own fields, as they saw it, so we have had de- 
veloped the “pastoral system’ in some sections—a 
system, which, for the most part, has stood for an 
attempt, at least, “for the proclamation of a fresh 
and vital message of salvation to the world;” and the 
historical meeting for public worship in other sec- 
tions—a meeting which, for the most part, was for 
“the edification of believers.” 

By as much as the various sections have failed to 
touch both of these needs, by that much has the 
Society failed to make for itself a big place of use- 
fulness that is right of the church of Christ. Meet- 


to be carried on helpfully side by side by the same 
group of Friends. . . 

Even as I write, the last issue of Tux Amurtoan 
FRIEND is received, and I put aside writing to read. 
In one article, profoundly interesting and stimulat- 
ing in its report of genuine, good work done, I find 
these statements: ‘The pastoral system prevails 
throughout the yearly meeting; and farther on, 
“There is greater freedom in all our meetings for 
worship, but, of course, under the pastoral system, a 
tendency to follow a program, particularly in the 
-First-day services.” 


Here we are indeed traveling on very delicate 
eround, and I would tread softly, carefully to the 
end, that more good, rather than less, may ‘be done, 
but I do not see why an ‘‘of course” ‘‘tendeney to fol- 
low a program” “in our First- day morning meetings” 
should necessarily accompany the pastoral system. 
This ‘of course” condition is surely not an inherent 
part of the pastoral system, and it is difficult to think 
that the Society anywhere really desires it as the ideal 
condition for all of our meetings for worship. 

Tt has come about rather because of a misap- 
prehension of the work of a pastor as such, and be- 
cause the elders have not always done their full duty. 


ings of both kinds are desirable and can and ought, 


For help on these two points, let us refer to the Dis- 
cipline again. It describes the pastoral gift as “an 
ability to do personal work with individuals and 
families; it fits the possessor to comfort those who 
mourn; to lead the members into a closer religious 
life, to arouse in the young an interest in the things 
of the Spirit and to impress others with a sense of the 
scope and reality of the spiritual life. It is the gift 
of shepherding and feeding the flock.” Surely the 
working out of the greater portion of this gift as 
deseribed would be outside the meetings for Rersiie 
it is indeed a personal work. 

The Society recognizes other gifts in the ministry: 
that of instruction aud exposition; that of speaking 
to states and needs, and that of the evangelist The 
Discipline further says that the different types are 
frequently united in one person. Then it is easy 
to fall into the program meeting through no more 
serious a fault than being consumed with a desire to 
deliver one’s own message, and at the same time over- 
look the important fact that some of the meetings, at 
least, ought to be open freely and fully to the priest- 
hood of believers. 

Now, when the Society bestows the general, all in- 
clusive ‘title of minister on a person doubly or triply 
endowed, it is easy to see, I think, that it has laid 
up for itself trouble of a very serious nature, if it 
does not provide adequate means of expression. 

Just here, it seems to me, the work of the elders— 
the lack of which is another of the ‘‘becauses” as to 
why “program meetings” are held—comes in very 
fittingly, and we may quote again from the discipline. 
It says, “Ministers and elders are associated in the 
spiritual care of the flock, and they should jointly 
feel the responsibility of the spiritual condition of 
the members and the congregation. Elders are to co- 
operate with, encourage and strengthen the ministers 
in both ministerial and pastoral work, facilitate their 
labors, promote their usefulness, have an oversight of 
the public ministrations of the Gospel, assist therein 
as the spiritual needs of’ the congregation may re- 
quire, and extend such advice and counsel to min- 
isters as circumstances may demand. They 
are tenderly to encourage those who may take any 
part in publie meetings for worship, and who give 
evidence of true spiritual. exercise, and they are to 
restrain those who do not give such evidence. They 
are prayerfully to seek to ‘discern the spiritual ¢ gifts 
that any may receive, and to encourage their exercise 
and development in every proper way. They are to 
see that opportunities are conveniently afforded.” 
Truly their task is monumental. 

In order to do all we are pledged to do, perhaps it 
would be possible and desirable for many groups of 
Friends to hold two meetings on First- day, one of 
which should address itself largely to the fresh and 
vital message of salvation to the world. This meet- 
ing would furnish the avenue of expression for the 
ministers whom the Society has already recognized. 
In this meeting, the evangelist, the minister of expo- 
sition and teaching, and the minister who speaks to 
“states and conditions,” would all, more or less, ac- 
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cording to conditions, find opportunity for expres- 
sion; by means of this meeting Friends should be 
able to reach the great outside world and bring people 
to Christ; to this meeting would go those who did 
not feel equal to wors hipping Ww ithout the assistance 
of some one able to speak to their condition; as many 
Christians are in this condition, they have chosen to 
go to a church, where they would be most likely to hear 
preaching and unhappily have never gone beyond the 
stage of depending on some one lse for spiritual 
guidance; this meeting might be used as a means to 
teach them to appreciate ‘and enjoy meetings held 
without specific leadership of men; the other meeting 
should be for the edification of believers; into this 
meeting titled ministers should go as untitled, if the 
priesthood of believers’ theory is fundamentally true 
and is to be maintained ; whatever service is rendered 
should be rendered because of its fitness and urgency, 
not because the messenger bears a title, as has some- 
times seemed the case in the past; the message may 
just as properly be expected—if we expect at all— 
from the body of the meeting-house as from the 
pulpit or gallery; this is indeed the meeting of 
prophetic ministry ; the meeting where new ministry 
arises ; in this meeting, to be sure, ‘fa pastor” or min- 
ister of any other gift may have service, not on ac- 
count of title borne, but because, as an. individual be- 
lever before God, he has a fresh and vital message 
for the time and. place; in this meeting, especially, 
there would be times of meditation of the helpful 
kind, times of real waiting before God and com- 
munion with Him; the service of such a meeting 
would doubtless be very simple, open to all service. 
I doubt not but that good results would come if, in 
this meeting, the ministers and elders simply took 
their places with the body of the meeting, that there 
nught not be an expectation from any one because of 
any seat occupied in the meeting-house; some one, 
preferably an elder, might be shown to indieate the 
“time” of the meeting; even here the same person 
should not serve until his service becomes a mere 
habit. If such meetings were held we would doubt- 
less find the personnel of the two companies would 
change from time to time according to the condi- 
tion of the individuals, if they could not attend both 
kinds of meetings. If two such meetings could not be 
held on every First-day, at least all of the regular 
meetings need not be of either one kind or the other, 
but some of both kinds could be held. 

The historical meeting for worship may not be the 
only or even the chief message of Friends 
have thought and others still think; yet it is a very 


powerful factor in the development of individual. 


spiritual life and responsibility, and, as a Society, 
we can ill afford to be without it entirely, even al- 
though we have overworked the meditation theory 
in the past by trying to make it do a service that 
should have been done by other means. 

My own experience and observation have been that 
we come into possession of spiritual help through 
several clearly-defined channels: by conversation; by 
listening to the more formal spoken words of others; 


by the printed page; by meditation; by communion 
with God; these are inherent in human nature, and 
to try to ignore the function of one or more chan- 
nels is by that measure to bring about the impoverish- 
ment of the individual or the group of individuals. 
So while we have tried to make our silent meeting 
do more than in the nature of men and affairs it can 
do, it ill-becomes us to give it up just as others are 
beginning to make use of it, because they recognize 
stay power and efficiency when properly used. 


Frequently the question is asked, “Have Friends 
still a mission to perform?’ And the question is 
asked as if a ‘‘No” was to be the inevitable answer. 
We may as well, perhaps, ask the question if other 
denominations have a mission to perform separate 
from Friends, so many of our principles are common 
property with them now. Friends have all along 
stood against preaching for money; now some min- 
isters in the denominations, to my certain knowledge, 
are saying publicly that the only minister who can 
do honest, helpful preaching these days is the one who 
is financially independent of his congregation; and 
to say that the world at large feels and says the site 
thing unhesitatingly is 0 write a commonplace ; 
thoxe has been for a long time a persistent, deter- 
mined demand from the rould for absolute honesty, 
saneness and sympathy from the preacher; and this 
has been accompanied by a no less urgent demand for 
less distance between the preacher and the people to 
whom he preaches; even the title of minister itself is 
often a barrier between minister and people; so often 
has it represented selfishness and insincerity that every 
one who bears the title must prove his own individual 
worth without regard to the title; indeed, so true 
is this, the average Christian business man, who can 
speak, is often now listened to far more eagerly 
than many ministers as such, because the audience 
feels he is indeed one of them and has nothing to 

gain in money, honor or title by speaking to them. 
People to- -day, i in the midst of our unhappy social and 
industrial conditions, are asking, nay strenuously 
demanding, that the wndermost ones be given a 
chance; that there shall be no “class,’’ or “caste,” or 
“distinction”? between people, excepting that that is 
really of personality and individuality. 

In the face of these facts, since our Society has all 

along stood for simplicity and informality in religion 
and against a “‘hireling ministry,” it begins to seem 
to me that it would be a step in the right direction 
if we could do our work of ministering simply as in- 


dividuals, untitled. In my teaching experience T 


have found over and over again that I have my” 


greatest influence with my pupils when I have sue- 
ceeded in getting them to think of me and see me as 
a woman doing a certain kind of work with them 
and for them, and to lose sight of me as a teacher. 
The chief thing in-helping us to answer this question 
concerning titles will be, of course, the effect for good 
or ill the bearing of the title will have on the Society 
and the world, and in which way the more good can 
be done. 


a Sige 
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Missionary Department. 
{Communications for this department should be addressed 
to Herman Newman, 1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa.] 


AN EARNEST APPEAL. 


One of the most interesting and yet solemn ses- 
sions of the Committee of (Iriends) Missionaries, 
which imet recently at Chungking, West China, was 
| Ppeecasioncd by the visit of five Chinese members of 

bungking Monthly Meeting especially to plead that 

“a missionary be sent to Ta Choo, a city three or four 

Bays’ journey west. This district is now being 

“worked” by outstations from Tung Liang as a cen- 
¥ ter, where Mr. Jackson and his wife are the only resi- 

_ dent missionaries, and so great an interest has been 
MBeroused that probably 1, 000 meet together more or 
less regularly in different centers for instruction in 
“the Doctrine.” Many others show an interest and 
could be gathered in if the work could be adequately 
ee rerted Mr. Jackson is already fully occupied 

in his own city and can give but little time to Ta 
~ Choo, which is one or two days’ journey from his sta- 
4 fion. As one of the visitors pleaded, ‘““No matter how 
hard he may try he cannot possibly overtake all this 
work.” 
Another said, “I know that some of these men are 
seeking the church from impure motives, but why 
should the church draw back for this reason from 
Weeaching them? I myself was a bad man once; I 
' used the name of the church and my heart was as bad 

-as others, but it has been changed. J would not have 

been saved if I had not been instructed. I bought the 

“books, but the truth did not sink in until a was 
_ taught.” So with the earnestness of a man pleading 

ptor the lives of his fellow men he urged that a mis- 

sionary be sent to take up the work in the district. 
~ All the other four spoke to the same effect. 
. With our present staff it was quite impossible to 
| ame their request and delegate a man wholly for 

that field. The best that can be done is for Mr. 
_ Jackson to give the work as much supervision as pos- 
_ sible, aes a missionary from Chungking may make 
several preaching tours through the digmriet ‘during 
the year. This the committee plainly but sym pathet- 
ically told the visitors, pointing out the great de- 
“mands from all quarters upon the funds of the Asso- 
_ ciation, and emphasizing the call to the native Chris- 

pans to make large sacrifice of their own time and 


‘means for the work of Christianizing their brethren. 
Then missionaries and Chinese together knelt and 
asked our. Father’s guidance in the great work which 
"He has committed to our care. 

Rosertr L. Smrxrn. 


Chungking, West China, Siath month 6, 1907. 


DALEY VES. CIUNG. 


Yesterday morning the way seemed to open for 
some speci ial family visits, such times as are es- 
pecially suited for speaking to those that are hunger- 
ing after the bread of life, and they are many. 


Rivas 


Early in the morning a woman called and told a 
sad tale of the distressed condition of her home, of 
the loss of her husband, of two sick children, one 


' likely to die any moment and starvation staring ‘them 


in the face. We had her eat her breakfast, and Mrs. 
Holding and I, with our babies, went home with her, 
passing by the meat market to buy some meat and 
lard. A nice-looking girl of ten years of age lay un- 
conscious on a gunny sack and small pillow on the 
ground. The little we could do we did gladly, read 
a few words from the Bible and went our way. We 
have not heard from the girl this morning, but are 
trusting that Christ may find His way to their hearts. 

Then we called upon an old woman who always 
appeals strongly to one’s sympathy. She has been 
gloriously converted and is always ready to tell what 
Christ has done for her, just as Bartimeus was when 
his eyes were opened. She is sixty years old and goes 
about on crutches. She does not worry a great deal, 
although the world has turned against her and her 
own brother has turned her out because she has ac- 
cepted Christ and burned her idols, although he still 
sends her a small plate of food once a day. She does 
not waver in her faith and is ever ready to ac- 
knowledge the sustaining grace that alone comes from 
God. She reads her Bible, attends Sunday-school 
and lets her “light shine.” 

On our arrival home we received word from an 
American family that their baby was sick with fever. 
We hurried over with such simple remedies as we 
happened to have at hand and found the child not 
seriously sick, but it seemed a source of consolation 
to the mother, as we were the only English-speaking 
family to whom they could turn for help. En route 
we gave out some tracts and Gospels that were eagerly 
taken. 

Later in the evening I ealled upon the acting 
Mayor of Cedral, a man who, a year ago, was bitterly 
opposed to the Gospel. He tells me that he hated the 
sight of a tract or any one who gave them out and he 
has burned many of them. His delight was not “in 
the law of the Lord,” but, like Saul of Tarsus, to see 
how miserable he could make the lot of Christ’s 
followers, and Christ spoke to him very much as He 
spoke to Saul. 

He was given over to a dissolute life, often drink- 
ing to excess, although wheh sober he was a man of 
more than ordinary intelligence and, having been a 
helper to a priest, is well versed in the C atholie tra- 
ditions. 

Praise God, he is a new creature in Christ Jesus. 
His spare moments are spent in giving out the Word 
of God. His official work brings scores of people to 


_ his office and he seldom lets one escape without drop- 


ping a word, or giving out a Gospel or other literature 


with the request to read, return and tell him the im- 


pressions made by the reading. 

He and his wife became candidates for member- 
ship a few days ago when we had some special ser- 
vices. Besides this family there were about ten other 
applicants. 

At night I went over to the market to buy some 
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fruit. One of the market men, who is always ready 
to listen to a word, asked me for something to read, 
and added that he would like to be a Christian, but 
felt that he would have to live where he would not 
have to be so intimately connected with the world that 
is so averse to Christ and His doctrines. 
my pocket the Gospel according to Luke, I read from 
chapters 6 and 7 and showed him just why Christ 
was a necessary factor in our lives to meet the ad- 
versities and overcome them through Christ. That 
the beauty of the Christian doctrine is that it fits us 
to live in just such conditions and at the same time be 
separated unto God. A number of listeners gathered 
around and I left all the Gospels I had in the hands 
of those who wished to read them. 

Yesterday the father of one of our school-girls died 
and she is left without any near relatives. She had 
watched her father, alone, for a month and alone at 
midnight saw him breathe his last. We have tried to 
plan to take the girl in, but have not felt that we 
could, and are praying that she may be befriended by 
some one. 

I would like to write more, but with these simple 
narratives hope to receive, at least, an interest in 
your prayers. 

Yours in Christ, 
. R. 8. Horpine. 
Cedral, S. L. P., Mexico. 


WHAT KIND OF RELIGION WE WANT. 


We want religion that softens the step and turns 
the voice to melody and fills the eye with sunshine 
and checks the impatient exclamation and harsh re- 
buke; a religion that is polite, deferential to su- 
periors, considerate to friends; a religion that goes 
into the family and keeps the husband from being 
cross when the dinner is late, and keeps the wife 
from fretting when the husband tracks the newly- 
washed floor with his boots, and makes the husband 
mindful of the seraper and the doormat; keeps the 
mother patient when the baby is cross, and amuses 
the children as well as instructs them; cares for the 
servants, besides paying them promptly; projects the 
honeymoon into the harvest moon, and makes the 
happy home like the Eastern fig-tree, bearing on its 
bosom at once the tender blossom and the glory of the 
ripening fruit. We want a religion that shall inter- 
pose between the ruts and gullies and rocks of the 
highway and the sensitive souls that are traveling 


over them.—Helpful Thoughts. 


Correspondence. 


To Tur AMERICAN FRIEND: 


On the 3d of Seventh month my wife and I left home to at- 
tend the semi-centennial of the locating of the city of Em- 
poria [Kan.], my wife having crossed the site many times 
for two and a half years before the city was thought of. On 
First-day following we attended Friends’ First-day-school at 
Cottonwood, it having been the first time I had attended that 
school for twenty-five years. 

I was reminded that I had attended a meeting of Friends 
at Cottonwood forty-seven years before. The subject of a 


Bible-school was mentioned. One elderly Friend thought we | 


Having in | 


| 
| 
| 


| efficient superintendent. 


| 
| 


/ younger ones concluded to start the school and let the com- 


| sermon from the text, “I know in whom I trust.” 


| thing was said, there being several young ministers making 
| a start in the ministry. 


| of the guide; be sure that the spirit moves before speaking. 


| sang a spirited song, and about this time Mary Rogers sang 


| activity,” 


| house, and held meetings there for a time. 


‘were seen all along the facing benches, and how we waited 


ought to see the First-day-school Committee, but some of us 


mittee see us. The school accordingly was started and, I am 
informed, has run continuously ever since. Elisha P. Moore, 
one of the charter members of the school, is now the very 
There were present several of the 
third and fourth generations and much interest was manifested. | 

We also attended the meeting after the school. President |} 
Edmund Stanley was present and preached a very instructive 


Cottonwood Monthly Meeting of Friends was established 
Tenth month, 1860, about four months after the Bible-school 
was started. My wife and I were regular attendants of that 
meeting up to 1882, and much of the time I was clerk of the 
meeting. Most of this time the meetings were conducted 
under the old régimé of Friends, When the time for mid- 
week meetings would come Friends generally would leave 
their work and attend meeting. One thing Cottonwood could 
not boast of was many silent meetings. Nearly always some- 


[ We were often admonished by the 
more conservative element to be careful and not get ahead 


Sometime along in the 70’s, Enos B. Hadley stood up and 


a hymn and wound up with a pointed exhortation. This 
created a great solemnity over the meeting, and there were 
tears in the eyes of some of our more conservative Friends. 
As Mary Rogers was a minister in good standing, they were 
very sorry that she would deviate so far from our established 
principles. Admonitions like this were often made: “Running 
before sent, their guide had outwent;’ “Too much creaturely 
etc. Finally, the conservative portion concluded to: 
withdraw and go to themselves. They quietly withdrew and 
built a meeting-house one and a half miles west of the old 
A few years ago 
they quit holding meetings there, and the house now stands 
idle. They did not pretend to hold First-day or Bible- 
school. Several of the young people do not attend meetings 
at any place. The Friends at the old stand at Cottonwood 
took the old house out of the grave-yard and built a modern 
house on the opposite side of the road. Since that time they 
have been employing a pastor. ‘The congregation is quite 
small, especially so in the middle of the week; very few of’ | 
the charter members attend there now. 

We visited Mary W. Stanley, She says, “I am eighty-six 
years old; I came to Kansas Territory in 1842 as a missionary 
amongst the Shawnee Indians; in 1858 I went with my hus- 
band, Thomas H. Stanley, among the Kaw Indians on the 
Neosko River, and I still have our home there. 

Truly thine, 
Jacop V. CARTER. 


Garden City, Kan. 


Eprror THe AMERICAN FRIEND: 


I thought perhaps I might express a few thoughts from a_ 
full heart through the columns of your paper. We read in 
Ps. 62, 5, “My soul, wait thou in silence for God only.” 
(A. R. V.) A‘birthright member of the Society of Friends 
of my age would most naturally think, as a matter of course, 
that meant in our meetings, but my experience in later years 
has taught me, that is by no means all it teaches. I want to 
say right here, [ am thankful I have a birthright in the 
Society of Friends, while that by no means has any saving | 
qualities in it, yet the careful training I received as such, and | 
the influence the church had over me, as well as the hedge ; 
it formed about me, were means in God’s hand of my con- — 
version. I well remember those silent meetings in my youth- ~ 
ful days, when the plain bonnets and broad-brimmed hats | 


5 | 


all through that silent hour, sometimes hoping that some one 
would be moved by the Spirit to speak a word, but were 
usually disappointed. Some, perhaps, would have given ut- 
terance, but felt the silence too sacred to be broken. 

No doubt there were many in the congregation who were 
holding sweet communion with God and feasting at His table, — 
while others were, as they afterwards acknowledged, counting — 
interest, said it paid to go to mid-week meeting, it was such 
a quiet place to count interest. 

But how about the “feeding” in those days. 
Peter, “Feed My sheep,” “Feed My lambs.” 

I was converted in the old Bear Creek Meeting-house (Iowa) - 
at the first general meeting I ever attended. The meeting was 
conducted by B. B. Hiatt. Well do I remember, shortly 


Jesus said to 
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' after this, the Lord asked me for the first time to perform a 
little service for him. It was to sing a stanza of a hymn in a 
| Sabbath morning meeting. Do you suppose I did it? No. 
| I would not have dared to do it, else by breaking the silence 
| some one might have been disturbed. 
___ Do not misunderstand me. I love the silent waiting before 
| God. It should have a small place at least in our meetings 
| for worship. But some of the most precious seasons of wait- 
ing in silence for God I have ever experienced have been 
| when my hands were busy with the duties of life. What, 
“silent waiting for God while busy with home cares? Yes, 
but I had shut the door of my heart, with all that would 
hinder, silent waiting, on the outside. And, oh, such sweet 
communion with Him Who said I am the Bread of Life. I 
do not believe there would have been, much less would there 
be now, many if any meetings held in entire silence if we as 
_ Friends would have been true to the leading of the Holy 
_ Spirit, as has been our profession. We are a people who 
| have been noted for following the leading of the Spirit. But 
I believe many have failed, and are failing as I myself did, to 
_ obey, perhaps then because it was our custom to be still, and 
now for various other reasons. 
_ Israel was told to “stand still,’ and, also, “they were to re- 
| main in camp until the cloud moved forward.’ Then when 
the command came to move forward they were expected to 
} obey just as much in one case as the other. But man is 
prone to extremes. It is very needful, in this day of rush and 
| hurrah, that we take time to wait in silence for God to speak 
‘the word before we move forward, but be ever ready to 
obey His command. We must, as a people, be willing to preach 
| the Gospel, go to the mission field, do pastoral or evangelistic 
' work, or whatever He would like to have us do, if we please 
| Him. But also we must wait in silence for God to tell us 
| when and where He would have us go, and what He would 
| | have us do and say. It is a great and glorious privilege He 
has given us, to “Ask that we may receive,’ but it is no less 
| a duty, and privilege as well, to listen while He speaks to 
|: us. I believe God would speak many precious truths to us if 
| we would only listen. Let’s not do all the talking. “My soul, 
| wait thou in silence for God only.” 


Amy B. Hawkins, 
Americus, Kan., Seventh month 30, 1907. 


To Tue AMERICAN FRIEND: 


Since First month 20th I have been in my native. State, 
| North Carolina, visiting relatives and old places of interest. 
'I have also had the privilege of mingling with the people of 
ten different counties of the State wherein I find Friends’ 
|) settlements. 

. The ranks of the old-time Friends were greatly thinned by 
the trying persecution of slavery and war times, but amid the 
'most trying ordeals which have come to any people in modern 
times they have maintained a simplicity of faith in the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ unsurpassed by the people of any age. Amid 
it all they have remained loyal to State and National inter- 
ests and have made heroic efforts to educate their children 
and keep abreast with the North and West. When such a 
thing as a public school was almost, if not entirely, unknown 
they erected private schools, one of which has evolved into 
Guilford College, now comparing favorably with any of the 
schools in the State, or, for that matter, with schools 
elsewhere. 

| For years Friends have maintained a pure and simple faith 
‘amid very trying circumstances, but a new period seems 
' to have commenced, for here can be found nearly every 
| phase of the “fast, fickle and flippant” presentation of relig- 
‘ious fads. There are the “Holiness” people under a half- 
dozen or more names, and the “Inner Light,” and the “In- 
Speaking Word” people under possibly as many names, both 
-of which seem to make a prey of the Friends, taking advantage 
‘of their liberality toward all Christian believers and of their 
| not well-guarded methods of worship. 

| The time has fully come when a minister should preach 
}’with more certain emphasis on the personality of the Holy 
| Spirit, an abiding person with and in the believer, and then, 
| for one, I believe that conditions would speedily change. 
} Believers in Christ would fully realize that “being filled with 
the Holy Spirit,” and having the Holy Spirit as a personal 
| abiding presence is the one essential and all sufficient ex- 
me tence for “without the Spirit no man can say Jesus is the 
U@hrist.” : 

) I have found the Friends very glad to hear that phase of 
} the Gospel which insists that the Holy Spirit is the principal 


witness through whom all must bear witness of Christ in the 
believer; his hope of glory, and his only hope. 
[From a letter by] 
I. Emery Pearson, 
Saxapohow, N. C. 


Things of Juterest Among Ourselues. 


we 


Tur AMERICAN FRIEND from now until First month 1, 1908, 
to any one not now a subscriber, for 25 cents. 
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Zimri Stubbs has taken up pastoral work in Vernon meet- 
ing in connection with his pastoral work at Cottonwood. Both 
meetings belong to Cottonwood Yearly Meeting, Kan. 


The churches in Spiceland, Ind., are holding union services 
First-day evenings during the summer months. J. C. Frazier, 
New Castle, Ind., led the 28th ult. 


The Friends’ Book and Tract Committee of New York have 
issued a new edition of the little booklet, “The Quakers 
as Makers of America,” by David Gregg. 


During the past few months Friends at Knightstown, Ind., 
have been favored with visits from George and L. Ella Heart- 
ley, President Robert L. Kellv and students from Earlham 
College. 


Lewis and Emeline Jones, with their daughter, Clara Cline, 
have been visiting relatives and friends near New Loudon, 
Ind. ‘They will return to their home at Northbranch, Kan., 
about Eighth month sth. 


Mary M. Parker writes from La Monte, Mo., saying that 
“Poor health and isolation from Friends makes thy paper 
doubly dear to me.” She is doing what she can “to turn 
the minds of 12 little ones under ten years of age in the 
paths of righteousness.” 


The Christian Endeavor Society in Watseka, Il. are raising 
money to pay for a home for their pastor by asking interested 
Friends to contribute 16 pennies each. When placed side by 
side, this number will cover a foot, and our young Friends 
hope to receive enough to reach a mile. 


Fred Smith will continue his pastoral work at Spiceland, 
Ind. In connection with the First-day union meetings, he has 
used illustrations of the Tabernacle and its services. Spice- 
land Meeting has been favored with visits from and lectures 
by several professors from Earlham College. 


“Temperance Day” was observed at Bethel Meeting, near 
Marion, Ind., where Elwood Scott is serving as pastor. An 
able address was delivered at the morning service and a pro- 
gram was carried out in the evening with six young people 
giving addresses.’ The house was full at both services. Chil- 
dren’s Day,” likewise, was held and both services largely 
attended. 


‘she meeting-house at 20 South Twelfth Street, Phila- 
delphia, is being repaired and repainted during the summer 
month while most of the attenders are out of the city. The 
First-day morning meetings are held in the monthly meeting 
room. Sylvester Jones spoke at the morning meeting the 28th 
ult., he with his family having stopped for the day in the 
city en route for Cuba. 


On the evening of the “Fourth of July,” through the courtesy 
of George H. Carpenter and wife, Clintondale, N. Y., the 
Christian Endeavorers held a lawn social. The grounds were 
tastefully illuminated with Chinese lanterns and the spacious 
rooms thrown open for the entertainment of guests. A lit- 
erary and musical program was rendered, followed by the 
| phonograph. In addition to the Endeavorers, a number of 
| summer boarders from the city were present. 


| Chas. C. Haworth and wife, who have been doing mission- 

ary work in Cuba for the past five years under the American 
| Friends’ Board, are returning to the States. Orpha Haworth 
| and the children are already home, and Charles C. Haworth 
| expects to follow in about a month. Sylvester Jones and 
| family are on their way to take charge of the mission work. 
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They entered this field seven years ago, but have been home 
two years on furlough. During this time Sylvester Jones has 
been doing work in Chicago University. 


From the Richmond Sun-Telegram we clip the following: 

“Prof. Elbert Russell, Earlham, has been very busy for the 
past several weeks speaking before religious gatherings of 
both the Friends and other churches. He spent two weeks 
lecturing before the Bible-school at Winona, gave three 
lectures béfore the C. E. Convention of the South Bend dis- 
trict at Culver, and spoke before the Friends’ Summer-School 
of Religious History at Bryn Mawr, his lectures covering a 
period of one week. Prof. Russell is much sought after as a 
Bible teacher and lecturer.” 


Levi TI. Pennington, who has served the meeting at South 
Wabash, Ind., for two years as pastor, has accepted a call to 
like service in the meeting at Knightstown, Ind., in connec- 
tion with which he will pursue his studies at Earlham Col- 
lege. During his pastorate at South Wabash that meeting 
has erected a new house of worship at a cost of $13,000, has 
had a considerable increase in membership, has organized a 
Junior Christian Endeavor Society, a Home Class Depart- 
ment in connection with the Bible-school, and has about 
doubled its expenditures for pastoral support and missionary 
work. : 


Morton C. Pearson has been engaged for next year for 
pastoral work in Indianapolis Meeting, this making his fifth 
year of work in Indianapolis. ‘The reports of the year’s work 
reveal an unusual amount of practical work done by all the 
departments. ‘The Bible-school and church services have in- 
creased very much in interest and attendance. The total 
membership this year is 933, about 75 of whom are from the 
membership of the Haughville Mission Church, and 131 of 
whom are non-residents. Of those who reside in the ‘city a 
large percentage are regular in church attendance and active 
in some department of church work. The First Friends’ 
Meeting was never in a more prosperous condition. 


The following are the names of delegates from Oregon 
Yearly Meeting to the Five Years’ Meeting: 

John F. Hanson, Portland, Ore. 

Henry Edwin McGrew, Caldwell, Idaho. 

E. H. Woodward, Newberg, Ore. 

Mabel H. Douglas, Newberg, Ore. 

H. Elmer Pemberton, 

Isabel Kenworthy, 

Aaron M. Bray, Boise, Idaho. i 

In our list for New York Yearly Meeting the name of 
William C. Taber, 173 Chamber Street, New York, should 
appear instead of David S. Taber. 


Friendsville Quarterly Meeting was held at Friendsville, 
Tenn., Seventh month 26th and 27th. On the evening of the 
26th Laura P. Townsend spoke to the young people concern- 
ing Christian service. Seventh-day morning Professor Jesse 
H. Moore, Lincoln Memorial University, spoke on “Always 
Abounding in the Work of the Lord.” After dinner the meet- 
ing assembled for business. An interesting session was held. 
The statistical report showed an increase in membership. In 
connection with the evangelistic and pastoral report, an 
earnest consideration was given the question of encouraging 
young people to the ministry of the Gospel. At the First-day 
meeting Jesse H. Moore preached. David Sanders also spoke. 


Altogether, it was considered a very satisfactory quarterly 
meeting. 


Bellefonte Friends have recently been favored with a 
most delightful and helpful visit from Anna B. Thomas and 
Hannah M. Pope, Baltimore. As it was inconvenient for 
Friends to entertain them in their homes, a “boarding-house” 
was opened to them, where they felt free to remain as long 
as was desirable. As opportunity was given them, they visited 
the families belonging to Centre Monthly Meeting, thereby 
becoming better acquainted with their needs. In the meetings 
for worship, held every First-day and Fourth-day morning 
and in one appointed meeting for First-day evening, the Gospel 
services of both Friends wete most acceptable. If the small 
country meetings were more frequently visited in this way 
by concerned Friends much good might be accomplished in 
the way of building up the Society in spirituality and power. 


The Biblical Institute of Indiana, Western and Wilmington 
Yearly Meeting met at Plainfield last week. ‘The following, 
addressed to Joseph H. Choate and his associates, delegates 
of the Government of the United States of America to the 


| ter of David and Lydia Davis, aged fifty-four years. 


International Conference now in session at The Hague, was 
unanimously approved: 

Dear Sirs:—The Friends’ Bible Institute of Indiana, Wil- 
mington and Western Yearly Meetings of Friends, in annual 
session at Plainfield, Ind., representing a membership of 
41,000, extend to you heartfelt appreciation of your dis- 
tinguished services in behalf of international friendship, and. 
assure you of our sympathy and support in the far-reaching 
work in which you are now engaged. 

We respectively urge upon you the advocacy of the follow- 
ing measures: 

t. The establishment of an international conference or 
parliament to meet at stated times, through which a recognized 
and authoritative code of international law may be developed. 

2. A general arbitration treaty for the, settlement of inter- 
national disputes. 

3. Such changes in The Hague Court as may be necessary 
to establish a permanent judicial tribunal always open for the 
adjudication of any case that may come before it. 2 

4. The immunity of all unoffending private property at sea 
in time of war. 

5. The neutralization of ocean trade routes. 

6. An arrest in the increase of national armaments and a 
plan to insure alternatively their proportionate reduction. 

In all your deliberations, individually and as a body, may 
you be directed by a wisdom higher than human understand- 
ing and guided by the spirit of truth. 


BORN. 


Grant.—To Elihu and Almy C. Grant, East Sangus, Mass., 
Seventh month 27, 1907, a daughter, Rachel Grant. 


MARRIED. 


CripporN-AprAHAM.—At the Friends’ Meeting-house, Birk- 
enhead, Eng., Seventh month 17, 1907, Roland, second son of 
Frederic Clibborn, 18 Kingsmead Road, North Birkenhead 
(formerly of Philadelphia), and Mildred, eldest daughter of 
Thomas Fell Abraham, Oxton, Birkenhead. Roland Clibborn 
is a direct descendant of the Barclays, Ury, and Mildred 
Abraham is a direct descendant of Margaret Fell, Swarth- 
more Hall. 


DIED. 


Carter.—At her home near Burr Oak, Kan., Sixth month 
29, 1907, Melinda Carter, wife of Ezra F. Carter aad Care 

he de- 
ceased was converted in childhood, lived a faithful Christian 
life, and was a member of Walnut Creek Monthly Meeting 
of Friends. 


Huty.—At her home, Tobias, Neb., Seventh month 16, 1907, 
Lavinia Hull, daughter of Daniel and Mary Bond, in her 
eighty-fourth year. Her husband, John Hull, died six years 
previous. Until 1886 they were well-known members of Iowa 
Yearly Meeting. e 


MrENDENHALL.—At Wichita, Kan., Seventh month 21, 1907, 
Albert W. Mendenhall, in his seventy-third year. The de- 
ceased was born in Ohio, being the third child of Stephen G. 
and Rachel Albertson Mendenhall, worthy members of 
the Society of Friends from North Carolina. Through- 
out his life he has been a devoted Christian and a 
member of the Society of Friends, particularly inter- | 
ested in Bible-school work, for many years serving as 


superintendent or teacher, while following his chosen profes- jy, 


sion of dentistry. Later he was recorded a minister by Havi- 
land Monthly Meeting, Kan. For a time he was pastor in the 


‘Friends’ East Side Meeting, Wichita. 


Prarson.—At his home, South Wabash, Ind., 
month 28, 1907, John Pearson, aged seventy-four years. He 
was a birthright member of Friends, was converted in 1880, 
and has served the church faithfully. He has been an elder of 
South Wabash Friends Meeting for the past sixteen years. 


Seventh | 


Sranton.—At the home of her son; in Louisiana, Sixth— 
month, 1907, Sarah Straton, in her eighty-third year. She 
was a life-long Friend and for many years active in church 
work. Old and young were alike won by her gentleness. She 
possessed tender sympathy, uncommon patience and a sublime 
faith which enabled her to say, “I have committed all into the 
hands of God.” ‘ 


‘ t 
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Che International Desson. 


THIRD QUARTER. 
___ LESSON VII. EIGHTH MONTH I8, 1907. 
THE DAY OF ATONEMENT. | 


LEVITICUS 16: 5-22. 


i GOLDEN TExtT.—Wherefore he is able to 
| save them to the uttermost that come unto 
§) God by him. Heb. 7: 25. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


7 * Coe Day of atonement. Ley. 16: 
| wes 


_* hird-day. Day of atonement. Ley. 16: 
15-22. 


te Tee eek Various duties. Lev. 16: 
:{ o> . 

ie Fitth-day. Eternal priesthood of Christ. 
Heb. §: 1-13. 


_  Sixth-day. Rites of the law. 


Seventh-day. 
Heb: 9: 11-26. 


First-day. Exhortations. 


Heb. 9: 1-10. 
Efficacy of Christ’s blood. 


Heb. 10: 19-81. 


Time—Year uncertain, but possibly 
'B. ©., 1490 or 1299, and in the interval 

between the first day of the new year 

and the 20th day of the second month, 
when the Israelites left Sinai. 

1. Place—In the plain at the foot of 

Mt. Sinai. 

_. This lesson is unquestionably a diffi- 
cult one to understand fully. It is a 
| good example of the external and 
_ typical observances under the Law, from 
which, we may be very thankful, the 
Christian is free. Christ is the great 
-} | antitype, and, having Him, we have all. 
| “The Law made nothing perfect, but 
‘the bringing in of better hope did.” 
_ It is rather strange that the ob- 
Servances described in the lesson are 
not referred to in the historical books, 
“such as Judges, Samuel, Kings, Chron- 
icles, Ezra, and Nehemiah, or in the 
pre-exilic Prophets; ,neither can they be 
‘positively identified with anything in 
| Ezekiel. 

Two things are to be specially noted: 
(1) The extreme solemnity of the ob- 
| servance, and that it was to be per- 
_ formed once only in the year. (2) That 
it was on behalf of the nation, not for 
individual sins. The Day of Atonement 
represents the culmination of the 
Levitical system, and chapter 16 is a 
fitting conclusion to chapters 1-15. 
‘Verses 1-4 show that, historically, the 
‘chapter follows the account of Nadab 
and Abihu. 

The word translated “scape-goat’” is 
without doubt wrongly rendered. ‘The 
correct word is “Azazel,” and it is so 
given in R. V. This word is used no- 
_ where else in the Bible, and it unques- 
,) tionably indicates someone opposed to 
e§ Jehovah. He is perhaps the banished 
3} demon, or prince of evil spirits, who 


lives in the desert or wilderness. Com- 
Meare Is. 13:21; 34:14; Matt. 12:43; 
Rey. 18:2. The sins placed on the goat 


devoted to Azazel carried them to him, 
‘to whom they rightfully belonged. 

_ The ceremony took place on the roth 
‘day of the seventh month, or, more cor- 
‘rectly, from the evening of the oth to 
‘the evening of the ioth day. The 
| restrictions in regard to labor were very 
Severe. Lev. 23: 26-32. It was the one 
si) time when all the people were to fast, 


| their souls.” As the present time the 
|| Day of Atonement is the most solemn 
4) day of the year, and thousands of Jews 
| who observe no other holy day observe 


this. It is the beginning of the Jewish 
year. It comes about October Ist, but, 
being dependent on the moon, it varies 
from a calendar date. 

The whole ceremony typifies the need 
of forgiveness, and the absolute separa- 
tion from sin. The comparison which 
the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews 
makes (chap. 9) between atonement 
under the Law and atonement by Jesus 
Christ is most instructive and should 


be read. 
5. “He.” The high priest himself. 
“Kids. of the goats.” Better, “he- 


goats.” R. V. It was a shaggy, rough- 
haired animal. 


7,8. “Tabernacle of the congregation.” 
“Tent of meeting,’ and so elsewhere. 
“Lots.” In early times these were two 
small tablets of wood. On one was in- 
scribed, “For Jehovah,” on the other, 
“For Azazel.” ‘The two lots were taken 
out at once, one in the right, the other 
in the leit hand. The right hand was 
put on the goat on the high priest’s right 
hand, and the left on the goat on his 
left. ‘The hands were opened and the 
goats indicated by the lots. 


10. “But the goat, on which the lot 
fell for Azazel, shall be set alive before 
the Lord, to make atonement for him, 
to send him away for Azazel into the 
wilderness.” R. V. ‘This verse is not 
clear; possibly it means “that the goat 
was .consecrated to the solemn purpose 
for which it was employed, as the altar 
(Ex. 29:36) was prepared for use by 
a rite of expiation.” 

13. The “cloud of the incense” was to 
hide the glory from the high priest 
(compare Is. 6:5). 

16. Even the holy place was con- 
taminated, and so an atonement was to 
be made for it. Compare Ex. 29: 36, 
37; Ez. 43:20, 26. “And so shall we do 
for the tent of meeting.” R. V. This 
was the court of the sanctuary. ‘This 
was also to be cleansed. 

17. While this process was going on 
no one was to be admitted except the 
high priest. This was probably to pre- 
vent any defilement from being pur- 
posely or unwittingly committed. 

18, 19. The altar is probably the altar 
of burnt offerings in the court in front 
of the tabernacle, as Aaron was “to go 
out.” 

19. “Seven times.” 
ber. 

20. The cleansing is now complete, 
and it only remains to send off the goat 
“for Azazel” into the wilderness. 

21. “Both his hands.” This is the 
only place where the high priest was to 
use both hands, and it probably means 
that it symbolized the placing on the 
goat the sins of both the priests and 
the people. ‘The ceremonial, no doubt, 
meant symbolically to indicate that the 
sins were transferred to the animal to 
be handed over to the prince of evil 
spirits in the wilderness. “Fit man.” 
“A man that is in readiness.” R. V. 


22. “A land not inhabited.” Literally, 
Ma plastid ictite Ole mer OOlitary.s) » wR. 
It may mean either a land from which 
the goat could not return, or an unin- 
habited land. During the time of the 
second temple some parts of the cere- 
mony had to be modified. Among 
other things, the goat was led out into 
the wilderness about 12 miles from 
Jerusalem, and there killed by being 
pushed off a precipice. 


The holy num- 


YEARLY MEETINGS FOR 1907. 


Wilmington Yearly Meeting, in Wil- 
mington, Ohio, Eighth month 15th. 
Jonathan B. Wright, clerk, Harveys- 
burg, Ohio. 


Ohio Yearly Meeting, in Mt. Pleas- 
ant, Ohio, Eighth month 20th. Edward 
Mott, clerk, 3207 Cedar Avenue, S. E., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Iowa Yearly Meeting, in Oskaloosa, 
Iowa, Eighth month 27th. Stephen M. 
Hadley, clerk, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 


Western Yearly Meeting, in Plainfield, 
Ind., Ninth month 13th. Thomas C. 
Brown, clerk, Plainfield, Ind. 


Indiana Yearly Meeting, in Rich- 
mond, Ind., Ninth month 25th. ‘Timothy 
Nicholson, clerk, Richmond, Ind. 


Kansas Yearly Meeting, in Wichita, 
Kan., Tenth month 4th. Edmund Stan- 
ley, clerk, Wichita, Kan. 


The Five Years’ Meeting will be held 
at Richmond, Ind., Tenth month 15, 
1907; Edmund Stanley, clerk, Wichita, 
Kan.; R. Esther Smith, assistant clerk, 
Puerto Barrios, Guatemala; Miles 
White, Jr., Treasurer, Baltimore, Md. 


Baltimore Yearly Meeting, in Balti- 
more, Md., Eleventh month 8th. Allen 
C. Thomas, clerk, Haverford, Pa.; Anna 
King Carey, clerk, 838 Park , Avenue, 
Baltimore, Md. 


The cost of inserting a one-inch ad- 
vertisement in ‘‘The American Friend” 
is only $12.74 for three months, $21.84 
for six months, or $36.40 for a year, 
inserted every week. Correspondence 
with advertisers is solicited. 


THE AMERICAN FRIEND, 


1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘A CALIFORNIAN’S 
SUCCESSFUL EXPERIMENTS WITH FOOD, 


A man in California took up the ques- 
tion of food to see if he could recover 
from an old case of dyspepsia, from 
which nux vomica, pepsin, and other 


‘remedies gave him no relief. 


He started in with Grape-Nuts food 
and his dyspepsia quickly disappeared. 
He also left off the use of coffee and 
took postum Food Coffee in its place. 
He writes that he has been put right, 
perfectly well, and going to remain so 
by continuing the use of the Grape-Nuts 
and Postum. 

It is worth trial by anyone who de- 
sires to be well, to change the diet, and 
particularly to leave off coffee. Grape- 
Nuts food contains elements that re- 
build the grey matter in the nerve cen- 
ters and brain and give one a feeling of 
reserve strength and vigor. This food is 
perfectly cooked at the factory, and can 
be served instantly with cream. Read 
“The Road to Wellville,’ in packages. 
“'There’s a Reason.” 


THE AMERICAN FRIEND. 


[Eighth month 


Christian Eyesintl 


[Communications for this department should 
be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New York 
Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR EIGHTH MONTH 18. 


THE VALUE OF DECISION. 
Ep. 4: 14, 153 Jas. Ll: 1-8. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day. Istael’s decision. Josh. 24: 
15-22 

Third-day. Sincere decision. II Chron. 
15: 8-15 

Fourth: day. An oath-bound decision. 
Neh, 10: 28, 29. 

Fifth-day. Decision demanded. I Kings 
18: 19-21. 

Sixth-day. Decision rewarded. Josh. 1: 

Firm decision. Acts 21: 


Seventh-day. 
-14. 

Perhaps it is of a piece with that 
negative attitude with which the Chi- 
nese are charged, and which appears in 
the words of Confucius, “Do not do to 
another what you would not have him 
do to you,” that we find this maxim of 
their philosopher, Mencius, laying down 
a rule of restriction as a guide Orwliter 
“Men must be decided on what they will 
not do, and then they are able to act 
with vigor in what: they ought to do.” 
Be that as it may, it undoubtedly means 
much to finally and definitely “put off 
the old man with his deeds,” to de- 
termine to “lay aside every weight”; 
and yet no choice operates quite auto- 
matically. 

Broadly sinful things are not the 
weapons by which Satan begins his con- 
quests, so first of all is the classifying 
of what is good and what evil. Indeed, 
here often is the only battle for the 
Christian, for, having once called a 
thing by its true name, no alternative is 
left but to embrace it if good and help- 
ful, or to reject it if wrong.» Some- 
times the line seems hard to draw, but 
a habit of choosing with a sincere pur- 
pose to choose rightly is a great safe- 
guard. ‘To leave a temptation to be re- 
considered or a doubtful point to be 
reargued with one whom we know to 
hold a lower standard than our own is 
to invite compromise and downfall. 

Emerson says, “God offers every mind 
its choice between truth and repose.” 
We know that repose means inertia, 
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sluggishness, and, if persisted in, 
atrophy. One of the sad effects of “in- 
stitution” life for children, whether in 
hospitals or elsewhere, is the elimination 
of choice. So much is fixed routine 
that the mind learns not to act, whereas 
character grows largely by choice. 
Truth is gained only by its pursuit, and 
the choice of truth means a choice of 
struggle. It means, too, a choice of life. 
We will not go so far as to say with the 
old poet: 


“Tis never known 
Virtue and pleasure both to dwell in 
one ;” 


but we will find that the pleasures oi 
high choice do not comport with the 


pleasures of a “luxurious idleness,” of, 


either mind or SPS 


“To it now,” is one of the catchy 
phrases that are kept before the eyes of 
the people by various devices, and there 
is wisdom in it, not only as regards 
matters of worldly success, but in every 
line of action. 


“Choice and occasion, once being past, 


Return no more.” 


James’ “double-minded man” is prob- 
ably quite as often a procrastinator as 
he is a willing dallier with the dangers 
of temptation. 


F YOU have in mind the making of a 
piece of printed matter, whether it 
be a BOOK, CALENDAR, BOOK- 

LET, CATALOGUE, PROSPECTUS, 
FOLDER, MAIL CARD or anything 
else, write us, or call on us and give us 
an opportunity to aid you in getting just 
the right thing. You will find our prices 
satisfactory. Our workmanship we will 
demonstrate by samples of what we have 
done for others. 
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Between the days—the weary days— 
He drops the darkness and the dews; 
Over tired eyes his hands he lays, 
And strength and hope, and life renews. 
Thank God for rest between the days! 
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THE OAKWOOD SEMINARY 


UNION SPRINGS, N. Y. 


q THE OAKWOOD SEMINARY 
stands for a high grade secondary educa- 
tion secured under circumstances and 
environment favorable to the develop- 
ment of a strong and active Christian 
character. 

@ It is conducted under the care of N. 
Y. Yearly Meeting of Friends, and is a 
component part of the educational system 
of the state, being incorporated under the 
state Regents and using the Regents’ ex- 
aminations. It has been co-educational 
from its origin. 

@ It has a strong Faculty of earnest 
Christian men and women, all of whom 
have had experience in teaching and in 
preparing boys and girls for college and 
for life. 

@ The School year begins September 
18th, 1907. For illustrated catalogue 
and other information apply to 
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“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
‘ “That they all may be one.” 


Vou. XIV. PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MontTH 15, 1907. No. 33 


> LOOK AT THAT WHICH IS NOT SEEN. visible. It is not dresses we care for, not hats and 
coats; it is not the hundred and fifty pounds, more 


The Bible is full of surprising paradoxes. A : 


or less, of “‘warmish albuminoid matter,” composing 
the body, that stirs our devotion and makes us toil 
and sacrifice. We see the invisible with the eyes of 
eur heart. We appreciate the spirit of our friend. 


We believe in his ideals; we approve of his purposes ; 


person who read only the surface meaning of the 
words would suppose, as superficial readers like 
| Robert Ingersoll did suppose, that the great Book was 
} full of flat contradictions. Here are some of those 
| sentences which go so far below the surface that mere 
 head-wit cannot follow the trail: “He that loses his 
life finds it;” “When I am weak then am I strong ;” 
“Die to live;” “Anow the love of Christ which passes 
and “Look at things which cannot be 


we sympathize with his aspirations; We love his 
character—in short we have learned to read visible 
signs and to interpret them so that at length we see 
through them to the soul of our friend, whom never 
having seen we love. 


knowledge” 


seen.” : 
; : ae So, too, with the highest seeing—it is a question of 
Evidently something more than head-wit is needed iRe AYE Er 2 nad : 

f Sep Fe epee Si. training the eyes of the heart, so that they see the in- 
for these things, as something more than seribe-lore |... ; : . ae 
aren bis visible. Some would have us always in bondage to the 
was needed to make Nicodemus, a ruler of Israel, see | 


what it meant to be born anew. THe floundered about 
on the plane of natural experience, and missed the 
unveiling of spiritual truth because he could see only 


things that are seen. Their plan of education is to 
keep men in the religious nursery with picture charts 
and rudimentary doctrines written out in creeds to be 
a : : ee learned by rote. Not so do the great spiritual guides 
the things which eyes see. It takes the highest Kind y ; ane ! 2 
 . 2 ; : : teach us. They use the things that are seen only to 
- of education—higher than the high school; higher : “ 
than the higher critic; higher than the critic of the 
higher critie—to train the soul to see the things that 


“Yeannot be seen. As this is an educational issue of | 


help men get. beyond them. For them everything 
centers on training the soul to find the invisible 
through the visible means. It is a small matter that 


| Se I can repeat the Apostles’ Creed, or the Richmond 
the paper, let us consider this highest type of educa- | ~ I ine PAREN 


 tion—training the eyes of the heart, to see the in- 
visible. 


Declaration. It is a very great matter that in the 
_rush and stress of life, I can feel the everlasting arms 
_of God about me and ean cry, Abba, Father. 


As soon as we stop to think about it, we are sur- 
How shall we learn to see the unseen? By look- 


prised to find that everybody is trying to see the in- 
. ; , nS 


ing through the seen, with the eyes of the heart open. 
The way to find the Heavenly Father is to see how 
Christ 
with their hands—reveals Him. He is the Face 
through which the Father’s heart and spirit are seen. 
| His sympathy is Divine sympathy. Tis tenderness 
is the tenderness of God, His love is the Love that 
loves everlastingly. When one touches the nail prints 
in His hands, the eves of the heart see through to the 
invisible Grace of God, which bears our sin and seeks 
“us even among the swine-husks. What we need to 
our Bible, our prophets, 


/ visible. It is precisely that vision which the scientist 
“is working for. He works over his test-tubes, his 


; E : ; : whom men saw with their eyes and touched 
fossils, his star-clusters not because he wants to see Y 


“more for material atoms than the rest of us do, but 
lie spends years of his life training himself to see 


invisible laws and principles, working through, and 
- revealing themselves in, the things before his eyes. — 


“Where the plain man sees only an apple falling, 
Newton sees a mighty principle which organizes the 


do is to use our Revelations 


whole universe, and controls alike the ripples on the 
lake and the orbits of celestial worlds. The same | re ; 
thing appears again in the daily life of us all. We not to fix the feet in stocks, but to train the soul to 
Bare all trying to see the-invisible. Everybody loves | see through to the heart of God, to rise step by step 


Bi se 
our apostles, our sacraments, our creeds, our Christ— 


¢ 


somebody and is aiming to grow in appreciation of | from little glimpses, pinhole peeps, to a larger vision, 


that loved one. But to do that means to see the in- 


. 
a 

Lf 

i” r 
| 

. 


a clearer sight of the Merey, the Hope, the Purpose, 
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the Love of our God who is in the Bible, in the 
Church, in the Creed, in the Prophet—supremely in 
the Christ. RaM, J. 


THE MESSAGE. 


A successful physician must know at least two 
things, men and medicine. It is not enough for him 
to study anatomy and physiology and be capable of 
diagnosing correctly ; he must also know his remedies 
and how to use them. In like manner a successful 
Christian worker must know men, but above all he 
must know what he has to offer. Here, as in all other 
departments of human activity, there are a host with 
Now, the 


“gospel” is all sufficient, but no man has yet sounded 


an easy way, “simply preach the Gospel.” 


its depths or reached its heights or measured its 
breadth, and we pause for a moment to reflect. 

What is the Christian message? A sense of peace 
that comes from sins forgiven, and a purpose and 
To be A 
message without that would not be a gospel. Vic- 
tory over sin is a fundamental human hope, and will 


power to withstand temptation ? sure. 


remain a part of any appealing message as long as 


man is man. But it is not the whole Christian mes- 


sage. There are other needs, other soul hungers as | 


universal and fundamental as the thirst for purity 
and power. 

Nothing is more apparent to-day than the great 
restlessness of the age. Everywhere is rush and im- 
patience. Men are working early and late with their 
hours for sleep and days for recreation disturbed. 
Everyone is busy, and everyone who is honest with 
himself must admit that there are times, more often 
than he may believe, when he is weary; times when he 
would put away the cares of life, the responsibility of 


living, and rest. Never has the invitation of Jesus, 


“Come unto me” “and I will give vou 
rest” meant more. We would rest, not alone from sin 
and failure, but from duty and endeavor as well. 
Then, again, everything in this world is uncertain 
—speculation, property, health, even close personal 
friendships, and life itself. From this we cannot 


escape, and yet at the center of every life is a desire 


for something sure, something abiding, something, 


true. We would reach beneath the shifting scenes 
of life. We whom we 
trusted,” that He is able to keep that which we have 
attained amid change and deeay. 


would “know 


But back of all these desires and all this promise 
is the desire and ability to share our hfe, our real life, 
our whole life. Many a man and woman with a host 
of friends, and fair fortune, is lonely and homesick 


at heart. It is not enough to tell them that “merey 
is free ;” what they would know is that their Father’s 
heart is an open fountain of love. That somehow 
they can come to Him, and He to them, and they can 
sit down together and feast forever. — Nothing is | 
deeper than this hunger, this yearning for God. And 
Jesus, after all his days of teaching, came back to the | 
shores of Galilee to tell Peter once again that the 
flock is hungry for personal love. And this is a mes- 
To those who find life 
little more than a losing fight with temptation, let us 
carry a message of hope; but to the great masses who 
think but little of sin, and yet are filled with the 
cares of life and weary with the rounds of daily toil, 


sage for the masses to-day. 


let us carry a message of love. The Gospel of Jesus 
is large enough for everyone and every need. Let us 
open our hearts to receive a broader, richer message, 
and hope thereby to minister more perfectly to the 
needs of common men. 


EDITORIAL NOTE’ 

The most important piece of educational news for 
ithe present summer is the election of Thomas Newlin 
to the presidency of Whittier College. It is a cause 
for regret that Charles E. Tebbetts feels that the 
time has come for him to withdraw from the posi- 
tion which he has filled with dignity, wisdom and 
insight, but if he is to withdraw, we know of no one 
better suited and qualified to take up his work than 
Thomas Newlin. He is a man of devout and saintly 
spirit, a teacher of inspiring influence, a lover of the 
truth and an honest seeker of it, and a person en-— 
dowed with the gift of leadership. His coming will 
be a great gain to the Pacific Coast. 

Guilford College has sustained a decided loss by 
this call of Thomas Newlin, but it has done the best 
in its power toward filling his place by the appoint- 
ment of J. Edwin Jay, of Friends’ 
Wichita, Kansas. 


University, 
Prot. Jay is one of our foremost 


| young scholars and teachers and his work in Kansas_ 


have 


is the prophesy of a very valuable future career. 


EDUCATION IN THE SOGIETY 
OF FRIENDS.* 
BY L. HOLLINGSWORTH Woop. 

“And the times of this ignorance God winked at but now 
commandeth all men everywhere to repent.” 

The education of ourselves is a duty which we owe 
to God and our fellows and the subject. of this paper 
as well as its object is the tracing such measure of - 
faithfulness as our Society has shown to this duty 
in the past with some hope of showing a few reasons 
tor still greater efforts in education for the future. 


*Read before North Carolina Yearly Meeting. 
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education has been very much criticised in the past 
and that partly with justice and partly through a 
misunderstanding of our attitude. That we have 
never been really inimical to education | hope will 
be apparent as we proceed, but the fact remains that 
one of the earlest testimonies of the founder of our 
Society as set forth in his Journal, to wit: that it was 
not ne¢essary for a man to be educated at Oxford or 
Cambridge to be able to preach Christ’s wonderful 
message to the world, has been distorted by some of 
our members into a positive statement that the 
Message of Jesus Christ could not be preached by a 
learned man and such remarks have been made as the 
following, which was heard at the time of the visit 
of a beloved, though very unlettered Friend. © “Now 
‘we shall have the pure Gospel, for this man can 
neither read nor write.” 

Let us not doubt that God is able to speak to lis 
people even through the most difficult channels, but 
shall we not be mindful of the talents he has given 
us to make the very best possible use of them ¢ 

George Fox while testifying against the practice 
in vogue in his day of granting livings to clerkly men 
who had intellectual qualifications without regard to 
their spiritual fitness was keenly conscious of the ad- 
vantages of education for the youth of the Society. As 
early as 1667 he had recommended the establishment 
of a boarding school for boys and another for girls for 
the purpose as he quaintly puts it “of instructing 
them in all things civil and useful in the creation” 
and we find the school for girls set up at Shacklewell 
and that for boys at Waltham. 

A number of Fox’s friends, followers and associ- 
ates were highly educated men and though Barclay is 
the most generally recognized scholar of those early 
times among Friends he was by no means alone 
among the adherents of the new sect. Isaae Pen- 
ington, William Penn, Thomas Ellwood and many 
ethers show marks of their early training and later 
eare for such matters. 

Among Friends then as now there was difference 
of opinion as to the subjects which should be taught. 
Barelay, who was a thorough classic, wrote as to the 
study of the classic languages, “and therefore, to 
answer the just desires of those who desire to read 
them, and for other very good reasons, as maintaining 
a commerce and understanding among divers nations 
by these common languages and others of that kind, 
‘we judge it necessary and commendable that there be 
public schools for the teaching and instructing of 
such vouth as are inclinable thereunto in the lan- 
guages ;”’ while we also find an elementary book for 
teaching Latin was prepared and published by 
Friends so as to avoid what they called the “heathen- 
ish books generally used.” 

Opposed to Barclay we find William Penn in his 
“Frnits of Solitude,” saying: 

“The first thing obvious to children is what is sen- 
sible; and that we make no part of their rudiments. 

“We press their memory too soon, and puzzle, 
strain and load them with words and/rules; to know 


, 


that it is ten to one may never be useful to them; 
leaving their natural genius to mechanical and physi- 
cal, or natural knowledge uncultivated and neglected 
which would be of exceeding use and pleasure to them 
through the whole course of their life.” 

To be sure languages are not to be despised or 
neglected. But things are still to be preferred. 

Penn makes a strong plea for the study of nature 
in the pages immediately following the above, making 
this beautiful suggestion: “The world is certainly a 
great and stately volume of natural Things; and may 
be not improperly styled the Hieroglyphicks of a 
better.” 

In 1695 John Bellers, a member of London Quar- 
terly Meeting, issued a tract entitled ‘Proposals for 
Itaising a College of Industry of all Useful Trades 
and Husbandry, with Profit for the Rich, a Plentiful 
Living tor the Poor and a Good Edueation for 
Youth. After quoting Sir Matthew Hale that “a 
sound, prudent method for industrial education for 
the poor will give a better remedy against these cor- 
ruptions than all the gibbets and whipping posts in 
the kingdom,” (Highly modern teaching as applied 
in our own trade schools at Tuskegee and Hampton 
and elsewhere) he appeals to Parliament to encour- 
age the enterprise, and to the thinking and public- 
spirited to contribute money, “which E. Skeat and 
Il. Springet will receive.” 

He concludes in a frank way which some of us dare 
not use in our arguments “that to answer all objec- 
tions would be to empty the sea.” 

Thomas Ellwood, who was at one time a secretary 
or assistant to the poet Milton, gives the most striking 
testimony to the regard which early Friends had for 
learning, when he writes of his regret at having for- 
gotten so much of what he learned as a boy. 

“Nor was I rightly sensible of my loss therein 
until I came amongst the Quakers. But then I saw 
my loss and lamented it, and applied myself with the 
utmost diligence at all leisure times to recover it. 

“So false I found that charge to be, which, in those 
times, was cast upon the Quakers, that they despised 
and decried all human learning because they denied 
it to be essentially necessary to a Gospel ministry, 
which was one of the controversies of those times.” 
Thus early did the discussion of this senseless topic 
which has disturbed every yearly meeting at some 
time find place in Friends’ writings. 

In 1697 the question which faces us to-day had 
already arisen, and as they quaintly phrased it the 
“breeding up of schoolmasters” had been considered, 
and later it was acknowledged “that the want of 
proper persons amongst Friends qualified for school- 
masters, has been a great damage to the Society in 
many places.” Meetings were recommended to take 
care that some weighty suitable Friends go and in- 
spect schools and families of Friends in the several 
counties: and see that the advice of Friends be duly 
answered in this great concern. 

In 1711 they had a teachers’ meeting in connection 
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with yearly meeting as shown by the following | by such parsimony all is lost that is saved.” Some 
minute: | niche trace the effects of Penn’s Irish sojourn here 


“The Friends who are schoolmasters signifying were any of so light a mind. 
that they desire to have a meeting among themselves —- We are not surprised to find that at a council held 
on Second day in the afternoon at the third hour in at Philadelphia ye 26th of the Tenth month, 1683, 
the next yearly meeting week to advise with each | Present, William Penn, proprietor, and Gov. Thomas | 
other concerning the education of youth. The meet- Holmes, William Haigue, Lasse Cock and William | 
ing approved of it.” | 
| 


Clayton, the following record of proceedings was 


1700 to 1740 the minutes almost invariably contain made: 
some mention of “Godly care for the good education “The Governor and Provincial Council having 
‘of children in the fear, nurture and eaeoninen of | taken into their serious consideration the great neces- 
the Lord.” | sity there is of a schoolmaster for ye instruction and 

Many English schools for Friends were established | sober education of youth in the towne of Philadel- 
between 1760 and 1831, among them names familiar | phia, sent for Enock Flower, an inhabitant of the said 
to us all, such as Ackworth and the two schools at | Towne, who for twenty year past hath been exercised 
York, one for boys and one for girls, with other | in that care, and imployment in England, to whom. 
schools at Sidecot, Wigton, Croydon, Tottenham and | having communicated their minds he embraced it 
later at Rowden, Penketh, Ayton and Saffron- | upon the following terms, to learne to read English 
Walden. 4s. by the quarter, to Learne to read and write 6s. by 

These schools were none of them colleges in our | the quarter, to learne to read, write and cast accounts, 
8s. by the quarter, for Boarding a scholar that is to 
us that English Friends have so rarely had the advan- | “*Y dyet, Washing, Lodging and Schooling, Tenn 
tage of a college training. pounds for one whole year. 

To be sure the schools to-day in England, under In 1697 the public school was chartered by Gover- 
care of Friends, are excellent, but they stop short of | nor Markham; in 1701 when Penn was returning 
what we think of such advantage, 7. e., the last two | from America the second time he granted a charter, | 
years of our college courses. which continued the control in the monthly meeting, | 

Perhaps it is not fair to make this statement about | and again in 1708, while in 1711 he granted the | 


meaning of the word, and it seems a little strange to 


a 


Friends, for it probably is no more true of them than | charter which, with some changes of management, 
of others, in England, as is borne out by what seemed | gives the name to the William Penn charter school of 
surprising figures which were published in one of our | to-day. 

New York papers the other day. 


Among the Masters of this school was Anthony 
England’s University attendance for a population | Benezet, who by his untiring efforts with tongue and 
of 22,000,000 is only 17,000, of which number about | pen exerted such a great influence for the abolition of 
7,000 are credited to Oxford and Cambridge, while | slavery. 
the rest are distributed among the newer seats of The subject must have been much before Friends 
learning in the large cities. Again Oxford and Cam- | during all this time, for we find them drawing atten- 
bridge are still largely controlled by the clergy, and | tion of Friends in other yearly meetings to the sub- 
the early Friends testimony against ecclesiastical es- | ject, and in 1779 New England mentions receipt of 
tablishment and traditions has doubtless closed to | their letter in regard to schools. 


It is a pleasant one to contemplate, and we may be | New Jersey; introduced with the sense of Friends in 


Friends these gates of learning, and this is not count- In 1790 Owen Biddle issued a tract with this eum- 
ing the deterrent influence of the expense of the | brous title: | 
course at Oxford and Cambridge, where they have | “A Plan for a school on an establishment similar to | 
yh coe 2 Sed 3 ae | c = 1: 1 wee ° 
no Rhodes scholarships for the native Briton but | that at Ackworth in Yorkshire, Great Britain, varied 
only for Americans, Colonials and Germans. to suit the circumstances of the Youth within the | 
And now what of our own record in America. _ Limits of the Yearly Meeting for Pennsylvania and 


justly proud of the work of our ancestors in this asin | New England on the subject of education; and an | 
many other lines. _ account of some schools in Great Britain to which is | 
Let us take care lest we remind some caustic ob- | added observations and remarks, intended for the } 
server of the man who having only his ancestors to | consideration of Friends.’”’ The yearly meeting was 
boast of was likened to the potato—the best part under | much interested and finally purchased 600 acres of 
ground. land at Westtown, in Chester County, where the | : 
Penn’s well-known. attitude toward education | boarding school was opened on the 6th of Fifth month, 
would lead us to expect immediate steps in his colony | 1799, which has been developed to the splendid edn- 
toward establishing schools, and we find the subject cational plant so much admired to-day. 
mentioned in his Frame of Government, and later That the history of educational effort among Amer- 
embodied in the “Great Law” of his colony. ican Friends was not confined to Philadelphia will 
On sailing from Britain he wrote his wife on the | be seen from the title to the pamphlet just mentioned, 
subject of the education of their children, as follows: but the Society of Friends in America can never 
“For their learning be liberal. Spare no cost; for forget the great debt for inspiration and example, 
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which it owes to Philadelphia Friends. 

The first recorded movement toward founding 
Friends schools in New England is on the 25th of 
Third month, 1779, when the monthly meeting held 
that day at Union Village, near Woonsocket, R. L., 
stirred, as it is pleasant to think, by the words of 
some young mother to-whom the new responsibility 
of training young lives seemed very real, but perhaps 
_ more probably by that earnest soul and keen business- 
man, Moses Brown, recorded its sense as follows: 

_ “It having been the concern of this meeting to 
- promote the education of our youth in schools, under 
_ the government of solid Friends, and as this necessary 
care is much relaxed within our Yearly Meeting, from 
what our Discipline requires, and finding encourage- 
ment by our own short experience, as well as by the 
_ doings of the Last Yearly Meeting held at Philadel- 
_ phia, on this subject, which have been laid before the 
_ Meeting, we are induced to recommend to the solid at- 
tention of the Quarterly Meeting this important sub- 
_ ject, and if it appears to you as it does to us, of weight 
~ enough to carry forward to the Yearly Meeting, and 
the minds of Friends are united in a living concern 
therein, we think it will be an acceptable step in the 
_ reformation.” . 
_ (A most beautiful minute with a wonderful spirit 
of willingness to submit to the will of others, which 
~ even to-day has such marked effect on the hearts of 
both members and non-members who know our meth- 
ods.) With so earnest a minute we are not surprised 
to find Rhode Island Quarterly Meeting uniting with 
the concern and recommending the subject to the 
yearly meeting for discussion, and we read that 
“Moses Brown, with fifteen other men, together 
_ with such other Friends as may feel an engagement 
to attend with them, are appointed to the matter 
under consideration, * * * and to report their 
sense upon the same to the adjournment of this 
meeting.” . 
_- The committee reported a few days later “that they 
had solidly considered the proposal of Rhode Island 
Quarterly Meeting and the recommendation of our 
brethren of Pennsylvania and New Jersey in their 
last epistle respecting the education of our youth in 
schools, under the care of solid Friends.” They then 
recommended that “ax interest in the subject be cre- 
ated throughout New England in all of their subordi- 
nate meetings, including the smallest of them.” 

They request ‘reports and returns” from the meet- 
ings within their jurisdiction next year, “in order to 
ripen the subject for further advice and assistance in 
this interesting matter.” 

To earnest, energetic Friends, such as Moses 
Brown and his co-laborers on the committee in charge 
of this school question the following years of slow, 
painful progress must have.been very trying. 

| In great faith they started the school at Ports- 
mouth Friends meeting house on Eleventh month 8, 
1784, on a fund of £134, 19s. 

We must remember that this £134 was subscribed 
during the trying times of the Revolutionary War, 


and often for less ideal, but no less necessary helps 


when the meeting records bear this eloquent testimo- 
nial to the trials endured by non-combatants. 

“The amount of Friends suffering within Rhode 
Island government on account of our religious testi- 
mony against war and fighting, brought up since our 
last yearly meeting, is £3,456 and upwards.” And 
this was probably not an assessment of damages 
agalmst a corporation in our modern ways, but a 
measure of very real loss in goods, not feelings. 

The strain proved too much for the Friends of the 
school to contend against, and in 1788 the school was 
closed owing to the serious financial troubles of the 
period. It was not opened again until 1819. 

In 1814 Moses Brown gave 43 acres of land near 
Providence “for the furtherance of these desirable 
objects.” 

The school actually did open First month 4, 1819, 
and a letter written by Mary Mitchell, who with Dor- 
cas Gardner had come in a sloop from Nantucket 
with two or three students, gives an amusing account 
of the difficulties of starting. The letter is written 
from the “Girls School Room,” and says, ‘““Here Dor- 
cas and I sit each at a form, left entirely to ourselves. 

‘Dorcas swept and swept, and I read two or three 
pages of Cowper’s Task without understanding one 
sentence. 

“Poor little Maria Fuller from Lynn, who came 
with the Superintendents Matthew and Betsy Puring- 
ton, Salem, Mass., gave vent to her feelings by shed- 
ding a few pearly drops. She is the only scholar 
here except those who came with us.” 

She continues ‘‘Afternoon school over, and such 
mrechoohieh..-* At might we were conducted 
to the large vaulted lodging room; there were not 
many beds, as the bedsteads are to be corded when 
they are needed. 

“Sheets unwashed just as they came from the hands 
of those who made them at the Sewing Bee in Nan- 
tucket. : 

“Awoke before sunrise, dressed by Aurora’s light. 
Breakfasted at the heaviest, large, round table I 
ever saw, presented to the school by one of the 
Browns. 

“Benjamin Rodman went to town and bought some 
battledoors, and for want of anything else to do we 
made good pastime and exercise of it.” 

In 1822, on the death of Obadiah Brown, the per- 
maneney of the school was assured by the receipt of 
a legacy of $100,000, and in the Moses Brown school 
of to-day, with its splendid equipment we see the 
results of the labors of these early Friends. While 
Friends in New England and Pennsylvania were 
thus grappling with the educational problem, the 
other yearly meetings were also concerned on the sub- 
ject. Perhaps the epistle from Philadelphia, which 
was mentioned in New England, had effect in New 
York. At any rate, we find in 1779 in New York 
the first record of this concern on the yearly meeting 
records. | 

In 1794 Nine Partners Quarterly Meeting recom- 
mended the establishment of a yearly meeting board- 
ing school, and the following year the proposition was 
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ee with, ne a farm purchased, and in 1796 the 
school opened under the name of The Nine Partners 
Boarding School. 
Springs, “and is still located there and doing excellent 
work tor New York Yearly Meeting under the name 
of Oakwood Seminary. 

In Baltimore, in 1815, the yearly meeting ap- 
pomted a committee to take up subscriptions for the 
establishment of a boarding school. The school was 
opened near Sandy Spring Meeting-house in 1819, 
and known as Fair Hill Boarding School. It was 
afterward discontinued for lack of support. 

In 1830 a committee of North Carolina Yearly 
Meeting reported: 

“There is not a school in the limits of the yearly 
meeting that is under the care of a committee either 
of a monthly or a preparative meeting. The teachers 
of Friends children are mostly not members of our 
Society, and all the schools are in a mixed state.” 
This report “brought the meeting under exercise. for 
a better plan of education.” 

A committee was appointed to prepare an address 
to be sent to the subordinate meetings, which finally 
resulted in the founding of New Garden Boarding 
School in 1837, which has continued without inter- 
ruption since that time, despite the vicissitudes of the 
Civil War, to point out to the youth of North Caro- 
lina Yearly Meeting the road to higher things, and 
has now grown to Guilford College ang all it means 
to North C arolina Friends. 

Even more remarkable than the record of the 
yearly meetings on the Atlantic slope is that of the 
meetings west of the Alleghanies. 

When we think of the task which the early settlers 
in the Middle West had before them, we are inspired 
to see how soon they took up the problem of educa- 
tion, and we find these stalwart North Carolina 
Friends, who, driven from their homes in the Caro- 
linas ba en devotion to their principles against 
slave holding, and emigrating to a new. country 
across great mountains il rivers, yet felt it their 
duty to give of their scanty means to the education 
of their children. No doubt they made sacrifices, of 
which we who are more fortunately situated can have 
little realization. 

In 1836 Ohio established a school at Mount Pleas- 
ant, and while the first yearly meeting of Friends in 
Indiana* was held in 1821, we find that in 1832 
Whitewater Quarterly Meeting recommended that 
some action be taken by the yearly meeting in ref- 
erence to a boarding school. So early did Friends 
hope for the benefit which Earlham College gives to- 
day. 

A committee was appointed, and a part of their 
report is here quoted: 

“We, the committee appointed on the subject of a 
boar ding school, have met and had it under considera- 
tion; and while we look: upon the subject as one of 
great importance, we are united in the belief that the 
establishment of an institution to be under the direc- 


*Facts and quotations are taken from a paper by Charles F. 
Coffin on the “Beginnings of Earlham College.” 


Later it was transferred to Union | 


tion of the yearly meeting for the Tae and 
guarded education of the youth of all classes of 
society would have a happy effect upon the state of 
society in regard to education throughout our borders. 
And without going into detail of all the advantages of- 
such an institution, we think it right to propose to 
the yearly meeting that a committee of men Friends 
be appointed to receive contributions from such 
benevolent individuals as may be disposed to help in 
the concern. by donations or legacies and with a view 
to keep alive and increase the interest therein, and 
that any contributions so made by them be so man- 
aged as to continue to accumulate, and whilst we 
desire not to press forward more speedily than our 
resources will admit, we think that the minds of 
Friends will become more and more prepared for it 
as our information advances and means increase, so 
that in the course of a very few years an institution so 
desirable may be brought into operation.” 

The next year the committee reported that they 
had attended to their appointment and received $137 ; 
next year $11.50 was received. In 1835 no sub- 
scriptions were reported, while in 1836 only $7 were 
added to the fund, yet the yearly meeting appeinted 
a committee to propose to the next yearly meeting a 
plan and regulation for the contemplated boarding 
school. Tike: next year this committee reported very 
fully as to location, plans of buildings, ete., and 
mentioned that ‘‘they had been kindly furnished with 
information on the subject of their appointment from 
Friends of New England, Philadelphia and North 
Carolina (yearly meetings), each of which ‘has a 
boarding school now in active and successful opera- 
tion.” 

For a few years following this report subserip- 
tions came more freely, and the prospects for the 
school were bright, but later interest seemed to flag, 
and it was not until 1847, after fifteen years of strug- 
gle on the part of the Friends of the school that it 
was finally opened, located on a farm which had been 
purchased by the Yearly Meeting to provide sufficient 
space for its members’ tents ie camping out in at- 
tending yearly meeting. The city of Richmond has 
since grown up about this spot where Earlham College 
stands, as the monument to the faithfulness of these 
educational as well as geographical pioneers. 

All through the West where Friends have 
it is the same story. 

In Kansas Yearly Meeting there are mee seven 
academies, of which two are in Oklahoma and one in 
Texas. Jowa Yearly Meeting has her educational 
system, from which Penn College has grown, and 
Nebraska Friends are following in the same track; 
while on the Pacific Slope also Friends are working 
and sacrificing to obtain for their children the 
guarded religious education of which all feel the 
need. And now we come to the most interesting de- 
velopment in Friends educational efforts in America. 

Up to this time we have been tracing the history 
of the work for education, which, with perhaps one 
or two exceptions, were of the elementary or common 
school sort. The demand for a higher and more lib- 
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eral education for the youth of our country, and espe- 
cially of our own Society, 1s a most remarkable evi- 
| oa of the real desire to reach after things which 
‘are higher and fuller of life and usefulness. As was 
Brentioned in the early part of this paper, the Uni- 
versity training was in most cases impracticable for 
English Friends, but in this new country, from com- 
paratively early times, Friends seem to have been 
eager not only to give their children such rudimentary 
training as could be inculeated during the period of 
‘sg life hen the children were least aco in the home 
labors, but were also willing and anxious to continue 
the support from the paternal funds, or at any rate, 
to do without the assistance of the young heads and 
hands i in the struggle for existence, for so Tared longer 
atime, and that, too, during the period of really pro- 
. as roaiiaest the child a collegiate 


ductive labor, 
‘course in addition to the ordinary school training. 
The average of Friends’ education has generally 
_ been high, but we have not been satisfied with it, and 
“have demanded things above the average for our 
~ ehildren. 

Friends do not want the story of the man who 
said he had had an average supper, because his tea 
was weak and his butter strong, to apply to them. 
The demand for collegiate education was of grad- 
ual growth, and schools stented as higher schools grew 
into colleges at least until the more recent founda- 
tions. 

In the case of Haverford College, which was the 
first of Friends’ schools established with the avowed 
purpose of providing a higher education than that 
iven in the ordinary Beats of the day, the demand 
seems to have started with some Friends in Phila- 
| delphia and New York. Five articles had appeared 
in The Friend signed “Ascham,” in which the writer 
ee for a higher education. ee after ee 


Articles evincing a warm interest in higher eduea- 
: es to appear in Vhe Friend from 
Pes others one over the ee 


large the sphere of their usefulness in religious as 
well as civil society. Barclay, Loe, Penn, Fisher, 
Caton, Ellwood, Parnell, 


In another paper over the signature E. G., 


writer ais the fact on the calm and serious con- 


fact Dd. though painful, Ste to He known to our 
members, that many children of Friends are placed 


the | 


| 


bb) 
| country. © 


for boys 


-us in his preaching, ‘exercise our situation.’ 
'we be favored to dwell in everlasting patience, and 


at the colleges of vets religious societies, such as 
Yale, Princeton! Muhlenburg’ s College on Long 
Island, and at the Roman Catholic College in Mary- 
land. The latter has frequently had as many as six 
or eight at once.” 

In the meantime the meetings referred to had taken 
steps to do something to meet the situation, and hav- 
ing declared that it was the sense of the meeting “that 
a school be established in some central position, and 
to an extent adequate to the wants of Friends on this 
continent in which a course of instruction may be 
given as extensive as in any literary institution in the 
They appointed a committee “‘to meet and 
compare with Friends in other parts of the United 
States on the subject.” 

They also thought ‘‘such institution would be most 
useful under the sean and management of the 


contributors.” 


The committee reported a glittermg plan by which 


on a subscribed: capital of $40,000 they could buy the 


jand, erect the buildings, pay the teachers, run the 
school and pay a dividend of 5 per cent. Needless to 
say, it did not work, though the subscriptions required 
were quickly obtained. 

It is a remarkable tact that though this was a school 
alone, three of the largest subscribers were 
women. 

They had great difficulty in selecting a location, 
though one would have thought that the three essen- 
tials named, healthfulness, easy access to a city and 
nearness to a ‘respectable body of Friends” would 
have somewhat limited their choice. 

A letter from Thomas P. Cope, Philadelphia, to 
Samuel Parsons, New York, on this subject, after 
speaking of various differences of opinion, concludes: 
“We must now do as James Coburn used often to tell 


May 


perhaps all may yet end right. Very truly and affec- 
tionately thine, Thomas P. Cope.” 

How “right all did end,” perhaps only those of 
»s who know from our own experience the beauty of 
the location, eventually chosen, and have received the 
inspiration in things intellectual and spiritual which 
Haverford College, then called Friends’ Central 
School, imparts to her children, can appreciate. 

In 1856 the Legislature of Pennsylvania gave the 
necessary permit to the college to grant degrees, and 
Haverford started on its collegiate existence. 

With Bryn Mawr, it is the only college under care 
of Friends, so far as the writer is informed the idea of 
co-education has been departed from. 

In 1859, Earlham was organized as a college at 

Richmond, Indiana. With these beginnings the sup- 
ply of colleges has been continually increasing to 
meet the demand for college education, and we have 
the remarkable list of colleges, compiled by Robert FE. 
Pretlow, and published in Tue American Frrenn, 
Eighth month 17, 1905, under the care of Friends, 
which, when considered in the light of the fact that 
there are on the American Continent, roughly speak- 
ing, only 100,000 Friends, bears a most remarkable 
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testimony to the attitude of Friends toward the higher | 


education. 

The list of names of these colleges is all there is 
room for in this paper. 

Haverford College, Haverford, Pa. 
irol of a corporation of Friends. 

Bryn Mawr College for Women, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
—Under control of a Board of Trustees (all 
Friends), which is self perpetuating. 

Earlham College, Richmond, Ind.—Under control 
of Indiana and Western Yearly Meetings. 


Under con- 


Guilford College, Guilford, N. C.—Under control | 


of North Carolina Yearly Meeting. 


Wilmington College, Wilmington, Ohio.—Under | 


care of three Quarterly Meetings of Wilmington, 
Yearly Meeting. 

Penn College, Oskaloosa, lowa.—Controlled — by 
board partly appointed by lowa Yearly Meeting and 
partly elected by stockholders. 


Friends’ University, Wichita, Kan.—Under care | 


Kansas Yearly Meeting. 
Nebraska Central College, Central City, Neb.— 
Under care of an association of Friends in Nebraska. 
Whittier College, Whittier, 
California Yearly Meeting. 
Pacifie College.—Under 
Oregon. 


care of Friends in 


Pickering College, Pickering, Ont.—Under eare of | 


Canada Yearly Meeting. 


With this array of colleges we are not surprised to | 


find still greater numbers of secondary schools, and 
a report from every yearly meeting east of the Rocky 
Mountains that it has one or more such schools under 
its care, though remarkable is not unexpected. Mis- 
sionary schools are also supported in various localities. 

Surely, Friends have been.awake to the advantages 
of education, and if the aim of all Friends’ schools 
is that which was stated to be their aim in a letter 


from the principal of one of New England Yearly | 


Meeting’s secondary schools “To reach the heart as 
well as the mind,” we'must have received great re- - 
turns from the efforts expended and the sacrifices 
made. 

Let us not get the idea that the sacrifices for edu- 
cation were confined to the early pioneers who strug- 
gled to found our Eastern schools and colleges. 

The wonderful exhibition of sacrifice for such 
things given in the raising of an endowment fund for 
Whittier College no longer ago than last year, an 
account of which was published in Toe Amertcan 


Friexp Seventh month 12, 1906, is evidence that | 


Friends in California at least have such a spirit. 

is While the report says that the raising of this en- 
dowment fund represents an average donation of $35 
idr every man, woman and child in the yearly meet- 
arg yet the tears leap to our eyes at the account of 
aHerold Friend, who subscribed $500, all his savings 
of alifetime, and how this act on his part stirred the 
mbeting to the supreme effort which completed the 
funds 

-A We cannot but feel impressed with the statistics of 
Hriends’ efforts for a “Guarded Religious Education” 


Jal.—Under eare of | 


| for whom we demand the best and highest to remain 


_nerved Friends for their enterprises. 


for their children. It is safe to say that the colleges 
and schools under the care of Friends (orthodox) rep-— 
resent an investment of over $8,000,000, how hardly | 
earned in many cases some of us know. 

Are we sure when we analyze the figures and re- 
sults that a proper dividend or return is made to 
the Society of Friends on its investment ? 

Investigation of the number of Friends educational 
institutions where any course of study on Friends’ 
history and doctrines is to be found would surprise 
many of us. : 

In a partial investigation recently undertaken, in 
an attempt to obtain information on this subject 68_ 
letters were sent out addressed to the various Friends’ 
schools and colleges in America (both branches). 
Forty-six replies were received, and in only 11 was 
there any course even bearing on the history and 
doctrines of Friends. 

When we think that this also represents the schools _ 
and colleges of the other branch of Friends which 
are very numerous in New York and Pennsylvania, 
this seems an even more remarkable result. 

To be sure, the effect of education on the Church 
is mostly indirect, but surely our children should be_ 
taught in schools which we pay for something of the 
thought and ideals for which Friends have borne their 
testimony in the past, if we are to expect them to be 
strong members for the future. We want to build up 
a Society stronger and more noble, with loftier 
ideals and inspirations than we have had, and for this. 
end we sacrifice our comfort, even deny ourselves 
many of the generally regarded necessities of life, 
but our schools and colleges fail to give them an idea 
of the marvelous conception of life with God which | 
the early Friends preached and practiced. ' 

Let us see to it, that in our schools or in our fami-- 
lies our children are shown the best things, and if | 
we believe the early Friends had the highest ideal of 
the relation of God end man shall we allow those 


2 


in ignorance of it ? | 
Friends have been regarded as practical idealists, 
that is, they put their ideals into practice, and in 
such stirring times as those of Cromwell they lan- | 
guished in prison and suffered death rather than de- 
part from their firmly grasped principles. , 
They went to visit the Sultan of Turkey at a time 
when such travel was probably more onerous and | 
dangerous than a visit to the Tashi Lama in Thibet is 
to-day. They never flinched when convinced that 
human slavery was wrong, and worked day and night 
to free the slaves. The record of Friends in North 
Carolina is one of the most splendid pages of history. 
Our children should be taught not only the facts, but | 
the glorious reason, the magnificent conception, which 


If they grasp them, we need not fear for the future 
of our Society. 
Edueation will be safe, our testimonies as to peace 
and temperance and simplicity will be kept inviolate, 
but what is more, a new education will be demanded. — 
An intimate knowledge of our fellow-men and their 
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troubles will be sought, and the Soaiety of Friends 
will gird itself for great things in the years to come. 
In England members of the Society of Friends 
have made the most exhaustive investigations into 
the causes of drink and poverty. The work of Joseph 
and Seebohm: Rowntree is known and appreciated 
_ wherever these problems are faced, and the pleasantry 
ith which John Wilhelm Rowntree, the son of 


f 


AT 
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Joseph and brother of Seebohm Rowntree, was pre- | 
sented at a gathering of notable philanthropists was | 
“He is the son of Drink and the 


a real introduction. 
_ Brother of Poverty.” 


_ consider these subjects. I quote from their epistle of 
1906 “Our meeting has been brought under a deep 


"part in trying to solve the great problem of poverty. 
The condition of the poor, their disabilties and their 
temptations, must not be allowed to escape our Chris- 
tian thought and help. * * * 
_ “The social problems which confront us in the civ- 


not easy of solution, but we are persuaded that even 
here it will be proved that “unto the upright there 
_ariseth light in the darkness. * * 

“Tt is our responsibility, each in his own place and 


that which in the sight of God is just and equal, 
hat we strive to mitigate the evil of undue compe- 
ition, and above all things to lighten the pressure 
of toil on the Nation’s womanhood and child life.” 


word of welcome and approbation. 

“Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of the least of 
hese my brethren, even these least, ye did it unto 
aa ew 

The call of this century to us is loud and insistent. 
How shall we prepare ourselves to meet it? 

Is not the answer found in the last sentence quoted 
“Patient Study, Self-denial and Sacritice.” 


education of our youth on lines of general culture. 
The world demands from such canes people studies 
and investigations into the causes of things which are 
wrong and unfair. 

Jt demands an education from those who are edu- 
cated so that it can be led sanely.and justly to attack 
yvrong wherever it is entrenched with the wide per- 
spective which will mete out justice whether to corpor- 


by the individual from an individual as by the people 


popular clamor or financial interest will face the 
problems of our century in a spirit based on truth, on 
knowledge, which is power. 
Is not Tennyson’s thought our hope also: 

“Let knowledge grow from more to more 

But more of reverence in us dwell 

That mind and soul, according well 


May make one music as before 
But vaster.” 


q The London General Epistle calls all Friends to | 


concern that as a religious society we should do our ) 


ilization of the twentieth century are complicated and | 


_ degree to see that we do not grind the face of the | 
_ poor that in the matter of wages we endeavor to pay | 


These subjects call for patient study, self-denial | 
and sacrifice, but how blessedly falls the Saviour’s | 


Our Society has demanded colleges for the higher | 


ation or individual, which will as soon sanction theft | 


ollectively from a corporation and fearless alike of | 


And shall we not determine that as members of the 
Society of Friends we will devote our lives to work 
which will as in the same poet’s New Year’s song: 


“Ring in the valiant man and free 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand ; 
Ring out the darkness of the land 
Ring in the Christ that is to be.” 


THE BIBLE INSTITUTE AT PLAINFIELD. 
The eleventh annual session of the Friends’ Bible 


Institute of Indiana, Western and Wilmington 
| early Meetings was held in the Yearly Meeting- 
_ house, at Plainfield, Ind., beginning on the evening 
of Seventh month 22, 1907. 

The aim of the Institute, as stated in the printed 
announcement, was: ‘‘Whatsoever things are true, 
| and whatsoever things are helpful we should make a 
| part of our daily life. A faith which perishes with 
a creed has been a millstone about the neck of him 
| who would rise.” 

It is the belief of those who have charge of this 
Institute, that truth is beautiful and worthy to be 
considered from every standpoint; that she is strong 
almost as the Almighty, and has nothing to fear from 
| honest research and investigation. 
| In pursuance of this program, thirty-three lectures 
| were given. Three were by President Kelly, and 
eight by Prof. Russell, of Earlham College. There 
| were three by President Brown and seven by Prof. 
| 


Strannahan, of Wilmington (College. Three were 
given by Richard Haworth, pastor at Kokomo, Ind., 
one by Lindley Jones, pastor at Dover, O., and a 
series of addresses on Evangelism as viewed by their 
| respective churches was given by Clarence Case, of 
Richmond, Ind., on behalf of Friends; by Dr. Phil- 
putt, of Indianapolis, on behalf of the Christian 
Church; by Joshua Stansfield, of Indianapolis, on 
behalf of the M. E. Church, and by James Me- 
Williams, of Wilmington, O., on behalf of the Presby- 
terian C burch. In addition to these, there were four 
| addresses of a scholarly character by Dr. George 
Schodde, of Capital Theological Seminary, Columbus, 
O., who gave a clear and powerful presentation of 
the claims of conservative criticism. 

These lectures were all in the direction of a better 
understanding of the Scriptures and their applica- 
| tion to the problems of the present day life. They 
_ were practical and educative, giving to the workers 
present many suggestions, and much to stimulate and 
encourage. 

Every day two meetings for worship were held. 
The morning meetings were led by Friends chosen 
by the Committee on Meetings for Worship, and the 
Vespers were in charge of the young people of the 
Christian Endeavor. As always, these meetings were 
oceasions of happy and uplifting fellowship. 

_ The association of the active Christian workers of 
these three yearly meetings, thus brought about, both 
in the attendance of meetings and in their conversa- 
tion on the grounds and at their boarding places, was 

| a remarkable opportunity of getting and giving good. 
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The four addresses on “‘Evangelism” were given of 
evenings, and were listened to by large and enthusi- 
astic audiences. They gave rise to so much interest 
that a conference was called to give further discussion 
and consideration of the subject, and as a result of 
the interest thus called forth, the Institute at a later 
session adopted the following suggestion, to be sent 
to the next Five Years’ Meeting: 

“To the Five Years’ Meeting of Friends to be held 
at Richmond, Ind., Tenth month 15, 1907. 

“The Friends’ Bible Institute held at Plainfield, 
Ind., by committees representing Indiana, Western 
and Wilmington Yearly Meetings, has earnestly con- 
sidered the problem of Evangelism that confronts our 
church, and we desire to recommend to the Five 
Years’ Meeting, that it formulate some practical 
means of uniting the forces of Friends in the ex- 
tremely important work of carrying the message of 
the Gospel to men who sit in darkness. We hope to 
see the work of evangelizing the multitudes pushed 
in every community of Friends, with a united pyr- 
pose and spirit, till our numbers be multiplied, and 
our message to the world have the presentation it 
deserves. We feel that the times are peculiarly fitted 
to listen to our message, and that the opportunity of 
proclaiming it, especially to the unchurehed multi- 
tudes in the cities, makes an urgent demand upon the 
devotion and resources of our people.” 


Things of Intereat Among Ourzelues. 


— = 


Hickory Valley Meeting, Tenn., is building a new meeting 
house. 


Clark Brown will go to Lynnville, Iowa, the 25th inst., to 
take up pastoral work. 

Adrian Quarterly Meeting was held the 2nd to 4th inst., 
Raisin Valley, near Adrian, Mich. 


W. Mahlon Perry will remain in pastoral 
meeting at Whittier, Cal., another year. 


work in the 


The C. E. Conference on First day afternoon was interesting. 
The principle speaker of the hour being Herbert Haldy, 
Burt, Mich. 


Friends of Emporia, Kan., have secured the service of Susie 
F. Wilcox as pastor another year. The meeting still keeps up 
a good attendance. 


Jesse W. Wilmore, late of Kansas Yearly Meeting, is now 
a member of Pasadena Monthly Meeting. His address is 
Bakersfield, Cal. He has been granted a minute for gospel ser- 
vice in California. 


Noah C. and Cora E. Mclean have returned to their home 
in Erie, Pa., after an absence of eighteen months engaging, in 
general evangelistic work in Massachusetts, Maine and New 
3runswick. In some places pastors and people of different 
churches united, and a great ingathering of souls was wit- 
nessed. 


Damascus Monthly Meeting, Ohio, has again secured the 
services of Truman C. Kenworthy as pastor for another year. 
Truman C. Kenworthy began his work in this place the Second 
month of 1903. His faithful ministry in the various depart- 
ments of the church work during this time has proven his 
efficiency as a pastor, and has born fruit. 


Springdale Quarterly Meeting, Iowa, convened the 2d inst. 
with a good attendance. On Seventh day morning about 30 
minutes were spent in spontaneous prayer and praise. Our 
friend, John Y. Hoover, was present, and writes that “with the 
exception of a little organ music at the opening I think George 
Fox owned, the service was genuine Quakerism.” 


Charles and May Replogle have returned from their visit 
to the mission stations in Alaska, where they were formerly | 
missionaries for nine years. They received a hearty welcome 
home, and were surprised to find a new organ in the Sab- 
bath-school room. ‘The church has greatly prospered under 
their leadership, having been organized with 20 members, and 
now has a membership of over 150, with an average attendance 
of over 100 in Sabbath-school. There is also a large and very 
interesting Christian Endeavor. 


Isaac Stratton, Alum Creek, Ohio, was present, and was 
very much blest in his service all through the Quarterly Meet- 
ing. Major James H. Cole, Adrian, was present First day 
morning and assisted in the service. The usual routine of 
business preceding the Yearly Meeting was transacted. Owing 
to the recent death of the secretary of the Board of Raisin 
Valley Seminary, Susan M. Walker, the report had not been 
prepared, but an unusually bright outlook for the Seminary 
was spoken of for the ensuing year. Suitable words of respect 
to the departed were prepared, she having served as a member 
of the Board fourteen years. 


The local meeting at Ackworth, lowa, was favored with 
two days of very helpful conference, the 27th and 28th ult. 
Four of the pastors from other meetings in the quarter were 
present on Seventh day; also John W. Stribling, Earlham, 
who was greatly favored in speaking to the hearts of those 
present. The good Master is wonderfully blessing the work at 
this place. Friends have large meetings on the Sabbath in 
which the interest is constantly on the increase; also a large 
and interesting Sabbath-school and a good Christian Endeavor, 
which is very helpful to the young people. Ackworth Quar- 
terly Meeting will be held at Indianola, the 17th and 18th 
inst. Anyone feeling impressed to come will find an open door 
for service. 


Farmington Meeting, New York, has been blessed of late 
in having the services of two Visiting Friends on two consecu- 
tive Sabbaths. Ellison R. Purdy, Oskaloosa, lowa, was in at- 
tendance Seventh month 28th. He preached a very helpful ser- 
mon from Ex. to : 28, “There shall not a hoof be left behind,’ 
The lesson was along the line of entire consecration and strict 
obedience to God’s commands. 

On the 4th inst. Luke Woodard, Fountain City, Ind., was 
present, and spoke with his old-time vigor upon the subject, 
“What Think ye of Christ?” Thirty-six years ago this month 
he spoke upon the same subject at this meeting, the occasion 
being the first “general meeting” held within the limits of 
New York Yearly Meeting. His sermon was listened to with 
deep interest by the entire congregation. The meeting is 
prospering under the pastoral care of Leverett J. Rugg. 

Truestoop.—To Willard O. and Caroline Clare Trueblood. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Seventh month 6, 1907, a son, Stanley 
Foster. 


We take the following from the Herald, Pasadena, Cal., of 
the 27th ult.: 

“Frank Cornell, the new pastor of the Los Angeles Meeting, 
and Harry R. Keates, of the Pasadena meeting, made the two 
principal addresses at the quarterly meeting of Friends held 
here to-day. 

“In addition to the regular reports the committee appointed 
at the last quarterly meeting to investigate the request of 
certain members of the Los Angeles church to organize a new 
monthly meeting, reported favorably on the application, and 
the meeting will be established near Thirty-seventh Street in 
the southwest section of Los Angeles. Los Angeles, Pasadena, 
Long Beach, Bethel and Alamo were represented to-day by 
pastors and delegations. Alamo is the new church organized 
at Imperial. Harry R. Keates and Thomas Armstrong, who 
were appointed for the purpose at the last quarterly meeting, 
went tq the Imperial country on May 4th and organized the 
monthly meeting at Alamo near Holtville. Albert E. Wright 
was placed in charge. 

“After the business sessions to-day adjournment was taken 
to meet next at Long Beach Tenth month 26th. 

“Harry R. Keates, for the past four years the active and 
much-beloved pastor of the Pasadena meeting, yesterday 
handed in his resignation to the clerk of the monthly meeting, 
John C. Chambers. Rev. Keates has received a call to the 
South Eighth Street church of Richmond, Ind. His resigna- 
tion will be acted upon at the next monthly meeting here. 

“Harry R. Keates came here from Glens Falls, N. Y., where 
he labored for seven years. Since coming to Pasadena he has 
been president of the Ministerial Association for two years, 
during which time the membership has increased 170, and the 
church edifice has been remodeled at a cost of $7.000.”’ 
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BORN. 


Ind., Seventh month 12, 1907,:a daughter, Marian Lucinda. 


Hapiry.—At Telluride, Col., Seventh month 13, 1907, to Dr. 
Murray N. and Florence Henley Hadley, a son, Ferderic 
Murray. 


DIED. 


~Kenparyt.—At Danville, Ind., Sixth month 21, 1907. 
Margarett Kendall, wife of John Kendall. Member of Mill 
Creek Monthly Meeting, Hendricks County, Ind. She pos- 
sessed in a remarkable degree, a deep interest in those who 
were among the suffering, manifesting during her useful life a 
real Christian character. 


-Lamp.—At her home rear Amboy, Ind., First month 17, 
1907, Sarah H. Lamb, in her seventy-eighth year. She was the 
widow of Edmond Lamb, and daughter of Aaron and Mary 
Hodson. She was a birthright member of the Society of 
Friends, and in her younger days was an active worker in 
church and Bible school. 


Newrin.—Near Marshall, Ind., Fifth month 18, 1907, John 
H. Newlin, in his *seventy-first year. The deceased was a min- 
“ister since 1892, was largely instrumental in building up the 
Friends meeting at Union, Bloomingdale Quarterly Meeting; 
also was much interested in education, nine years a trustee of 


Bloomingdale Academy and three years president of the 


1907, Matilda Ellen Woody, wife of Mahlon Woody. She 
united with Friends in childhood, and remained a consistent 
member until death. 


Ednrational Notes 


_Leon L. Tyler, formerly principal in Fairmount Academy, 
Fairmount, Ind., has been elected superintendent of the city 
schools at Three Rivers, Mich. 


The academy at Friendswood, Tex., has secured Aulder 
Larzelere as principal for next year. 
ister from White Plains Monthly 


school year opens Ninth month 2d. 


Meeting, Indiana. ‘The 


Frederic C. Vail, Germantown, Pa., has recently been chosen 
athletic coach at Earlham College. He comes from one of 
Philadelphia’s best families, and attended Germantown Friends’ 
School and Academy. His influence on the boys will be of the 
best. 


Bryn Mawr College will open for it twenty-third academic 
year, Tenth month 2d. The college looks forward to a very 
successful year since an unusually large number of students 
have registered, both in. the Undergraduate Department and 
in the Graduate School. ( 


Bloomingdale, Ind., and H. Ross Wood, New Providence, 
A prosperous year is anticipated. 


- Various repairs and improvements are going on at Moses 
Brown School, Providence, R. I., during the summer vacation, 
in preparation for the coming year. here will be very few 
changes in the teaching staff, and the prospects :for a large 
school and a successful year are unusually good. 


Damascus Academy, Damascus, Ohio, has prospered for 
three years under the principalship of Walter S. Painter. The 
teachers for the coming year are Walter R. Williams, princi- 
pal, and Ethel M. Hawkins, assistant, with T. C. Kenworthy, 
Biblical teacher, and- S. J. Santee, music teacher. The out- 
look is good. The quarterly meeting is taking a good interest 
the school. 


Nebraska Central College. located at Central City, Neb., will 
open Ninth month 17th. Eli H. Parisho is president. He is 
assisted in the college work by six regular professors and 
other teachers and instructors. The enrollment last year was 
115, amd the management expect a large increase the coming 
ar. Nebraska Central is the only Friends College in 
ebraska. 


Bearp.—To J. G. Whittier and Eldora L. Beard, Economy, | 


. . . | 
He is a recognized min- 


Northbranch Academy graduated two young women and one _ 
young man this year. The former expect to teach, the latter to 
attend college the coming year. There has recently been raised 
Over $1,200 as a permanent endowment fund. Interest in the 
school seems to be on the increase. The faculty the coming 
year will be the same as the past year: D. W. Laurence, prin- 
cipal; Gertrude McClung, assistant, and Piety E. Lawrence, 
music. 


Friends’ University has just received a gift of $25,000 from 
Andrew Carnegie for its permanent endowment fund. In 
addition nearly $40,000 had been secured from other sources. 
The total endowment now is about $140,000. Six new rooms 
are being finished during the vacation, and will be ready for 
occupancy in Ninth month, It is the purpose to heat and light 
the university building the coming school year with natural 
gas, which is now piped te the campus line. 


At a recent meeting of the Earlham College Board of Trus- 
tees, it was decided to begin at once the erection of a central 
heating plant. For the present, however, this plant will only 
be able to heat the Edwin S. Bundy dormitory and the Library 
Building, owing to limited means. The old buildings will 
be heated by the old plant as heretofore. It is very much 
hoped that Friends will make contributions liberally, so that 
the Pe may be heated without forcing the college to go 
in debt. 


There was more interest manifested in Pacific College at the 
last Oregon Yearly Meeting than has been shown at any 
similar occasion in recent years. It bespeaks an awakening 
throughout the State toward Pacific College, which can only 
result for good to the institution; also there has been quite a 
general inquiry among the possible patrons for next year, indi- 
cating that a good attendance is assured. With good pros- 
pects for completing the endowment as planned, there is every 
evidence that Pacific College will continue prosperous. 


Fowler Friends’ Academy, Fowler, Kan., will commence its 
second year Ninth month goth. An increased attendance is 
assured. H. H. and Anna R. Townsend remain as teachers, 
and Milton Kenworthy will have charge of the Biblical De- 
partment. Music will be taught. One hundred dollars has 
been contributed in memory of Hughie Kershner, for whom 
the library is named. John M. Watson has contributed 40 
volumes from his private library. The school needs a larger 
library, physical apparatus and a good endowment fund. 


William Penn Charter School was founded in 1689, and 
chartered by William Penn in r71r. The school has just closed 
its 218th year by the graduation of a class of 52 boys, destined 
(outside of a small percentage going directly to business) for 
entrance to Pennsylvania, Princeton, Cornell, Haverford, Wil- 
liams, Harvard, Yale and the Institute of Technology. In the 
matter of teachers for the coming year the school is peculiarly 
fortunate in being able to make up a staff composed exclu- 
sively of those in her service at the close of last year. The 
new academical year begins Ninth month 24th. 


The Board of Fairmount Academy, Fairmount, Ind., have 
thought best to introduce experimental elementary courses 
in agriculture and domestic science for the ensuing 
year. They have secured the services of Palmer Edgerton and 
Arthur Brewer, both graduates of the Agricultural Department 
of Purdue, for the work in agriculture, and Bertha Latta, 
daughter of Professor Latta, Purdue, for the work in domestic 
science. "These courses will be given in a special term begin- 
ning ‘Twelfth month 2d, and lasting twelve weeks. There is 
undoubtedly a great need for this, and the time has come, it 
seems, to meet the need. 


Hesper Academy, Kansas, has been in successful operation 
for twenty-three years, and has graduated about 100 students, 
many of whom are filling important stations in life. At the 
last commencement, a class of six, four girls and two boys, re 
ceived diplomas, under J. D. Miller and Della A. Davis as 
teachers. J. D. Mills has also served as pastor in the meeting 
the past year, and will continue to fill both positions the 
coming year. The academy building is a fine two-story house 
situated in a beautiful country in close proximity to a pros- 
perous Friend’s meeting. Any Friends looking westward 
would do well to cal! and» investigate. 


Laurence Friends’ Academy, Gate, Oklahoma, will begin 
its year’s work Ninth month 16th. It has a full four years’ 
preparatory course, also special courses in business methods 
and music. ‘The building will be remodeled to give a separate 
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library and recitation room. ‘The library of about 1,000 vol- 
umes is strong in history, literature and the sciences. 

The new dormitory will accomodate about 25 students and 
some excellent private dwellings are being built in the neighbor- 
hood. Professor Alfred White, formerly of Friends’ Wood, 
Texas, will be associated with the school the coming. year. 
Friends have had splendid crops and the outlook is excellent 
for another year of growth and strength. T. J. Perry is 
principal. 


The report to the quarterly meeting shows Central Academy, 
Plainfield, Ind., in the best condition it has ever been in finan- 
cially. The outlook for the coming year is very encouraging. 
With Edmond Albertson, principal, and Martha Hunnicutt 
and Mary Hallowell as assistants, there seems no reason why 
this should not be a banner year. Professor Albertson is now 
in the field, and is encouraged with the prospect. 

Professor ‘Thomas Newlin has accepted the presidency of 
Whittier College to begin work with the coming year. Pro- 
fessor Ratcliff will have charge of the History Department. 
He has been taking post-graduate work at Wisconsin Uni- 
versity the past year. Professor Howard will take the 
Department of Latin. She has just completed a year of 
post-graduate work at Bryn Mawr. Professor Harris takes 
a year’s leave of absence for study in Europe. 


The fifty-first year of Oak Grove Seminary at Vassalboro, 
Me., opens Ninth month i7th. The outlook is very encourag- 
ing. The building will be taxed to its utmost in order to 
accommodate the large number of applicants. The work on 
the central power house, which was begun last fall, is now 
being completed, and it will be in operation at the opening of 
the school year. ‘This central plant furnishes steam heat and 
electric lights for the seminary. 

At a committee meeting recently held the matter of the new 
eymnasitim was considered Gratifying additions to the funds 
in hand are, being made, and although a considerable sum will 
still be needed, it was decided that the work of erection should 
begin at once. It will be impossible to complete the building 
before cold weather, but it is expected that the work can be 
carried far enough so that it will be ready for gymnasium 
work during the winter. ‘ 


MOSES BROWN SCHOOL 


FORMERLY FRIENDS’ SCHOOL 


The Eighty-ninth year of the school on its 
present site begins September Eighteenth. 


The aim of the School is to provide Educational Facilities 
of a high order for such pupils as are likely to profit by the 
superior instruction offered and to respond to a liberal sys- 
tem of discipline. 


THE FEATURES OF THE SCHOOL ARE: 


1. Good Location and Healthful Conditions of Living. 

2. Complete Equipment for thorough College preparatory 
work. : 

3. A Large and Efficient Teaching Staff. 

4, Anunusually earnest body of pupils and a wholesome 


school spirit. 


For Catalogue and further information, address 


SETH K. GIFFORD, Ph. D., Principal. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Oak Grove Seminary 


AND 
BAILEY INSTITUTE 


Recognized as one of the leading pre- 
paratory schools in the State of Maine 


Thorough preparation for all col- 
leges; also general courses. Moral 
and religious environment the very 
best. 


Healthful locality. 

Beautiful scenery. 

Modern equipment, including a pri- 
vate electric lighting plant. 


Catalogue on request. 
Year opens Ninth month 17. 


GEORGE L. JONES, Principal 


VASSALBORO, - - MAINE, 


| tional topics were made by S. E. Hill, Knoxville, and D. R.! 
| Haworth, of the Jonesboro schools. 
| read from former teachers—David Jones, Jeptha W. Morgan, 


Friendsville Academy. Ruthanna Hadley, Wilmington, Ohio, | 


The semi-centennial of the Friends’ School, Friendsville, 
Tenn., was observed in an Old Students’ Reunion held Seventh © 
month 26th. Some of the first students, who were in school 
when David Morgan was principal, were present at:this time. | 
A large company of people assembled. Addresses on educa- |} 


Interesting messages were | 
i 


Stephen’ M. Hadley and Jesse W. Marshall, Iowa; Franklin) 
Elliot, Kansas; Wm. V. Marshburn, California; Z. H. Dixon, | 
North Carolina, and Claire K. Hague, Ohio. A poem entitled | 
“Tennessee,” by William Russell, was read. Dinner was served } 
in the school building. In the afternoon an organization was | 
effected, to be known as the Old Students’ Association of 


has been chosen principal for the ensuing year. 


The following is taken from the Wichita (Kan.) Eagle: | 

“Prof. J. Edwin Jay has decided to sever his connection 
with Friends university, and will go to Guilford College, | 
North Carolina, where he has accepted the position of head of 
the Biblical department. Professor Jay has been with Friends | 
university ever since it started, and has done much to make | 
the school a success, It is doubtful if any person connected 
with the institution has done more than he has to make it popu- | 
lar, and the friends of the institution will learn of his decision 
with regret. With the exception of President Stanley, Profes- 
sor Jay was the only member of the faculty that had remained 
with the school from the beginning. Professor Jay is not only. 
an educator of recognized spirit, but he is regarded as one of. 
the brightest of the younger set of ministers in the Friends 
church in Kansas, hence his removal to another State is of’ 
concern to a good many beside those directly interested in the 
university.” 


The past year has been one of blessing and prosperity at the 
Oakwood Seminary, Union Springs, N. Y. The total enroll- 
ment for the year was 74, of which 63 were boarders in the 
institution. The graduating class numbered six girls and! 
three boys, and the commencement exercises occurred Sixth’ 
month a2tst. The address to the class was delivered by L, 
Hollingsworth Wood, Mount Kisco, N. Y., whose remarks? 
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and Vocal, 


Literature. 


Biblical study. 


given by thoroughly equipped specialists. 


College degrees. 


For further Information, 


|FRIENDS’ UNIVERSITY 


ICHITA, KANSAS, offers full collegiate course with a wide range of subjects from which the 
students may select; Biblical courses; Normal Training course; Music courses, Instrumental 


Maintains also Commercial and Academic Schools. 
The University is Co-educational, all courses being open to young men and young women alike. | 
The College courses cover Languages, Sciences, Mathematics, History, Philosophy and Biblical 


The Biblical Department is being enlarged so as to give extended courses in all lines of 
| The Department of Music is broad and comprehensive in its scope, andthe instruction is 


The Normal Department is prepared to give thorough teaching and training for those 
wishing to prepare for teaching. Students completing this course receive State Certificates, 
validin any of the public schools of Kansas, and also recoguized in miny other states. 


The credits required for the completion of this course are accepted in courses leading to 
The University stands for thorough and practical scholarship, pure and elevating moral 


and social influences, and strives to develop positive and active Christian character. 


The high altitude, dry atmosphere, abundance of sunshine, few extremes of tempera- . 
ture, make this location all that could be desired for healthfulness and comfort. 


Address the President, 


FRIENDS’ UNIVERSITY, Wichita, Kansas. 


were very helpful and inspiring. The prospects for the com- 
ing school year are very favorable. The principal, Walter H. 
Wood, and seven other members of the faculty of last year 
are to remain for the coming year. Mary S. Knowles, who 
has served so faithfully as matron and resident minister for the 
'past three years, has found the double responsibility too heavy 
for her strength, so she has decided to relinquish her position. 
The wife of the principal will assume the duties of matron. 
The prospect for a good attendance is excellent, and there is 
évery reason to believe that the school will continue to develop 
| and progress as it has done during the last few years. 


Corinth Academy, the only Friends’ academy in the State 
of Virginia, and also the only one in the limits of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting, is located at Conley, Southampton County. 
It was organized in the year 1888 as a little private school. It 
has gradually grown from year to year until now the academy 
building has four rooms, viz.: the main, or principal’s room; 
the primary room, two class rooms, one of which is also used 
for a library, and reading room. The school is very thorough 
in its course of teaching, and fully prepares students for college 
or business life. Students leaving this: institution may gradu- 
ate at Westtown B. S. in one year. Prof. Edgar Thomas 
Snipes, A.B. and M.A., Haverford College, and LL.B., Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, is principal of the school, and Alonzo 
EK. Cloud and wife, Richmond, Ind., are superintendent and 
matron respectively. A nice, commodious dormitory on the 
premises furnishes accommodation for the teachers and about 
30 boarding students. ‘The school is located in a pretty 
rural neighborhood, and therefore free from the objectionable 
features so often found surrounding similar institutions located 
im a town or village. The moral and religious tone of the 
school are first class. 


Friendsville Quarterly Meeting was held the 26 to 28 ult., 
tiendsville, ‘Tenn. Annie M. Ray of New England was 
| Present, also, Jesse More, a minister and member of the meet- 
‘ing who has been teaching in places away from Friendsville 
for some time. He had very acceptable service in the ministry. 
A report from the academy announced that Ruthanna Hadley, 
Wilmington, Ohio, has been employed as principal for next 
year. A concern was expressed by several Friends that from 


among the young people some may be called and prepared for 
the work of the miistry. 

Haviland Academy, Haviland, Kansas, was organized in 
1892 as a corporation, in 1905 it was deeded to Haviland 
Monthly Meetine and to Haviland Quarterly Meeting in 1906. 
Since its organization over 50 have completed the course of 
study. The outlook for next year is encouraging. The course 
of study has been increased to four years. a music department 
will be added, and a commercial course. The buildings have 
been repaired and nut into first class condition. The library 
and laboratory facilities have been increased. Frank H. 
Clark will be principal and Nellie Benton first assistant. ‘The 
prospect for a good attendance the coming year is bright. 

J. H. Woodward, President; W. H. Woodward, Secretary. 


President Sharpless, Haverford College, announced at com- 
mencement that “so far as the material progress of the college 


| has been concerned during the past year, we may mention the 


completion of the heating, lighting and pumping plant, involy- 
ing a final payment of about $25,000; the conversion of the 
old grammar school gymnasium into a dormitory; many im- 
provements upon the lawn in the way of trimming and plant- 
ing trees and shrubbery. In addition to these, the college has 
come into possession of a bequest of Joseph E. Gillingham, 
amounting to $50,00c—a portion of the income of which, as he 
requests, is to be used for scholarships for meritorious stu- 
dents, a donation from the heirs of Henry Norris, of $5,000, 
without conditions; another friend has given us a nucelus for a 
pension fund or other means of adding to the perqusites of pro- 
fessors. We are also the recipient of a portrait of John Green- 
leaf Whittier, given by Samuel R. Shipley, which is interesting 
as being the choice of the poet himself for the frontispiece of 
his own edition of his works. The portrait was painted by 
Bass Otis, in Philadelphia, in 1837. ‘The entrance gateway to 
the north of Roberts Hail, given by the class of 1906, and 
announced a year ago, has been completed, and the class would 
be glad for their friends to view it to-day. A number of 
smaller gifts for library and elsewhere indicate a continued 
practical interest in the affairs of the college by many alumni 
and friends. ‘There has also been added to the resources of 
the college during the past year a considerable sum derived 
from the sale of lands in West Philadelphia.” 
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Haverford College 


Is Situated in a Beautiful Suburb of Philadelphia 


on a Tract of Two hundred and twenty-five Acres 


BOUT sixty of these were laid out seventy years ago asa park for the new College. 

They have been improved since then, and now supply every facility for healthful re- 

tirement and recreation. Cricket, foot-ball, tennis, golf and skating are the out-door 

ko} sports for the students, and for these there is every advantage. On this tract there are 


(a) Founders Hall, opened in 1833, now containing the scientific laboratories and, in a 

new wing, the College Dining Hall; (b) the Library, containing 49,000 books, and 
ample space for reading and study, with 273 periodicals and many pamphlets; it is open all day 
for free use; (c) Barclay Hall, a dormitory for 80 students, opened in 1877; (d) Chase Hall, for 
recitations; (e) Whitall Hall, for mechanical work and draughting; (f) the Observatory, with two 
equatorials and a full line of minor instruments; (g) Lloyd Hall, a dormitory; (h) the Gymnasium, a 
building costing $50,c00 and containing a main room 60xgo feet, swimming pool, bowling alleys, 
reading room and trophy room; (i) Roberts Hall, containing college offices, an auditorium seat- 
ing one thousand persons, and fireproof rooms to house the valuable autograph collection of the 
late Charles Roberts; (j) Merion Cottage, a new dormitory accommodating 35 students; (k) the 
new power plant. 


The Faculty contains the following, all men of learning and experience: 


ISAAC SHARPLESS, Sc.D., L.L.D., President, ALBERT ELMER HANCOCK, Ph.D., i 
and Professor of Ethics. Associate Professor of English and German. | 
ALLEN C, THOMAS, A.M., Librarian, LEGH WILBER REID, Ph.D., | 
and Professor of History. Professor of Mathematics. i 
LYMAN BEECHER HALL, Ph.D., WILLIAM WISTAR COMFORT, Ph.D., i 
John Farnum Professor of Chemistry. Associate Professor of Romance Languages. | 
FRANCIS B. GUMMERE, Ph.D., FREDERICK PALMER, Jr., A.M., i 
Professor of English and German. Instructor in Physics. 
HENRY SHERRING PRATT, Ph.D., ALFRED COPE GARRETT, Ph.D., ; 
David Seull Professor of Biology. Lecturer on Biblical Literature. 
JAMES A. BABBITT, A.M., M.D., LEON H. RITTENHOUSE, M.E., a 
Physical Director and Associate Prof. of Physiology. Instructor in Mechanics and Electricity. 
RUFUS M. JONES, A.M., Litt. D., WILLIAM HORTAS JACKSON, A.M., H 
Professor of Philosophy. Associate Professor of Mathematics. 
OSCAR MARSHALL CHASE, S.M., Registrar, RICHARD MOTT GUMMERE, Ph.D., 
and Instructor in Drawing. Instructor in Latin. 
ALBERT 8S. BOLLES, Ph.D., LL.D., THOMAS KITE BROWN, Jr., A.M., 
Lecturer on Commercial Law and Banking. Instructor in German. 
DON C. BARRETT, Ph.D., Dean, CHARLES RUGLAS HOOVER, S.B., 
and Professor of Economics. Assistant in the Chemical Laboratory. 


The annual cost of maintaining this Faculty is $45,000, which is about one-half the total 
running expenses of the College, including the board of students. The charges, including board, 
room rent and tuition, are as follows: 


Iloydeiian leemteene .ceecee Bi IIe Patan $575 
Barclay Hallse....% eS rr 500 and $450 
FoundeérspyHall y,..s .o0ocek sees ak ae 400 
Merion’ Cottages: .o::3c..she sacks oe 375 


Board for all students is the same, irrespective of position of the room. Scholarships, won 
in open competition, may reduce the above expenses. 


Haverford is especially a Friends’ College, though one-half of its students are members of 
other denominations, received on equal footing. Its managers desire to make it a headquarters 
for Quaker scholarship and ideals, and invite the co-operation of all favorable to this conception. 


For Catalogue and other Information, address the President, Haverford, Pa. 


15, 1907.] 


«Che Hate eetinal Lesson. 


4 THIRD QUARTER. 
ESSON VIII. EIGHTH MONTH 25, 1907. 


ISRAEL JOURNEYING TO 
CANAAN. 
NUMBERS 10: 11-13, 29-36. 
GOLDEN TEX’T.—And the Lord went before 
hem by day in a pillar of a cloud, to lead 


them the gvay; and by night in a pillar of 
fire, to give them light. Ex. 138: 21. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day. Israel journeying to Canaan. 
Num. 10: 11-13, 29-36. 


_ Third-day. The cloud and fire. Num. 
my: 15-23. 

eo te day: God’s promise. Gen. 12: 
1-9. 

' Pifth-day. God’s mercy remembered. 
Yeh. 9: 7-19. 
 Sixth-day. Loving kindness. fsa 7163.5 
7-14. 

Seventh-day. The divine Leader. Psa. 
mO7: 1-15. 


First-day. My Leader. Psa. 23. 


Time—Unceertain. Scholars vary be- 
tween 1490 and 1290 B. C. About a year 
Was spent at Sinai. 
~ Place.—Sinai is near the southern part 
of the Peninsula, and the route was 
northward into the wilderness of Paran, 
between Sinai and Palestine. 
Tne book of Numbers takes it name 
from the subject matter of the first four 
chapters and the 26th chapter of tlie 
book, where the numbers of the children 
re described. The title is not a good 
one, and one of the Hebrew titles—“In 
the Wilderness’—would be much better. 
The time covered by the book is about 
forty years. No author is named in the 
book. The book is a continuation of 
Exodus and Leviticus. Much the greater 
part of the book is taken up with the 
seconc year after leaving Egypt, and 
with the fortieth year of the intermediate 
period almost nothing is related. As in 
Exodus and Leviticus, the moral stand- 
ard, while far above that of the other 
Mations, is not up to the Christian 
Standard. This is especially true in re- 
rd to retaliation and war. Every 
enemy must be put to the sword, and a 
most warlike spirit permeates the whole 
Marrative. It should be said that com- 
mentautors are by no means agreed as to 
the actual numbers of the Israelites, as 
given in the early chapters, which would 
make the total numbers about 2,0c0,000, 
Which seems very unlikely, as such a 
population could not have been supported 
the land of Goshen, to say nothing of 
their support in the desert. Various 
Suggestions have been made to explain 
the matter, but they cannot be given here. 
tr. “The cloud was taken up from 
myer.” R. V. 
12. “The children of Israel set for- 
Ward according to their journeys.” R. V. 
haiever the actual numbers were, they 
were vast, and the movement of so great 
multitude was necessarily slow, prob- 
ably not more than ten miles a day. 
“And the cloud abode in the wilderness 
Bf Paran.” R. V. Here it was that 
the greater part of the forty years were 
passed. From the central point where 
the cloud abode we may imagine the 
Jeople spreading themselves to find pas- 


Jeople in the same Arabia would live. 
13. Moses was the medium through 
Which Jehovah guided the people. 

29. “Hobab.” The exact relation of 


urage for their herds, and living as other | 


Hobab to Moses is uncertain; the word 
translated “father-in-law” simply means 
a relative by marriage; Raguel (Reuel 
R. V.) is only a clan name, and, literally, 
all that can be said is that Hobab 
belonged to the clan Reuel. “Come 
thou with us,” etc. Moses was satisfied 
that Jehovah was going to bless the 
Israelites, and he wished his friends and 
connections to share the blessing also. 
There was a friendship between the 
Kenites and Israelites. See Ex. 18: 12. 
“epokens good) —Hxm, 3933637, 8: 

30. “I will not go,” ete. He would 
rather be chief of a small tribe than be 
under even such a man as Moses, and 
the attractions of home, which he knew, 
were greater than those of an unknown 
land. Beside this, he probably had not 
as much faith in the promises of Jehovah 
as Moses. 

31. Hobab was thoroughly familiar 
with the country, and his expert knowl- 
edge would be of great advantage to- the 
moving multitude. 

32. The argument of verses 31 and 32 
seems to have prevailed; what he would 
not do for himself he did to help others. 
Though not mentioned here, in Judges 
(1:16) we learn that the Kenites were 
with the Israelites in Judah, and they 
are referred to elsewhere. See Judges 
“or Sheen Gn Say 5 3 OF i 

33. “And they set forward.” R. V. 
“Mount of the Lord.’ Sinai, only so 
called in this place; but compare Ex. 


3:1; 4:27. In other places the “mount 
Ofstne: Sword’ is Mi Aion - Isa 2°: 35 
BO saga misses 5 etc) “Dhrees days: 


journey.” As it stands in the R. V. the 
meaning is that the ark during the three 
days’ journey from Sinai was always 
three days ahead of the people. 

34. “The cloud of the Lord was over 
them by day, when they set forward from 
the camp.” R. V. This expression is 
somewhat different from that in Exodus 
(13: 2T), where the cloud is distinctly 


described as leading the people, and 
also from another place in Exodus 


(to:11), where the cloud rests over the 
Tabernacle. 

35. “When the ark set forward.” 
This is as if the ark went forward of it- 
self, like the cloud. ‘The ark was the 
visible sign of the presence of Jehovah. 


The two sayings in verses 35 and 36 are | 


poetical. Grammatically they are ad- 
dressed to the ark. Literally the lines 
run: 


“Arise, Jehovah, that Thine enemies 
may be scattered. That they that hate 
Thee may flee before Thee.” Compare 
Ps. 65st seo 6. 

36. “When it rested he said; Return, 
O Lord, unto the ten thousands of the 
thousands of Israel.” R. V. This was 
said at evening. 

PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 

1. There are two motives for service: 
good to ourselves; good to others. It is 
impossible to do real good to others 
withcut doing good to ourselves. 

2. For all the pillar of cloud, and the 
ark, Moses did not despise, but sought, 
human aid and skill. 


Tue AMERICAN FRIEND from now 
until First month 1, 1908, to any one 
not now a subscriber for 25 cents. 

Address 
Tue AMERICAN FRIEND, 
toro Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


CITY COMRADESHIP. 


Face on face in the city, and when will 
the. faces end? 

Face on face in the city, but never the 
face of a friend; 

Till my heart grows sick with longing 
and dazed with the din of the street, 

As I rush with the thronging thousands - 
in a loneliness complete. 


Shall I not know my brothers? Their 
toil is one with mine. 

We offer the fruits of our labor on the 
same great city’s shrine. 

They are weary as I am weary; they are 
happy and sad with me; 

And all of us laugh together when even- 


ing sets us free. 


Face on face in the city, and where shall 
our fortunes fall? 

Face on face in the city—my heart 
out to you all. 

See, we labor together; is not the bond 
divine? / 

Lo, the strength of the city is built of 
your life and mine. 


—ANNA LouIsE STRONG. 


goes 


A PROFESSIONAL WOMAN. 
EXPERIMENTS MADE WITH FOOD. 


A professional woman in New York, 
connected with one of the large institu- 
tions there, has had a curious experience 
in using a certain kind of food. It 
seems she had a serious illness, and was 
at the point of death, the brain and 
body in the last stages of exhaustion. 
She writes as follows: 

“T have no objection to the public 
knowing of the wonderful transformation 
my system has undergone by the use of 
Grape-Nuts. I began using the food 
when convalescing and while in an ex- 
ceedingly low condition. I used a small 
quantity and became so fascinated with 
the flavor that I gradually discortinued 


| nearly all other food, including tea and 


coffee. 

“I have gained 20 pounds in flesh, and 
am 2: marvel to all my friends who know 
of my former state of health. There are 
about fifty families who have adopted the 
use of Grape-Nuts because of my expe- 
rience.” 

The makers of Grape-Nuts select cer- 
tain parts of the grains of the field that 
contain delicate particles of phosphate of 
potash and albumen. These elements, 
when combined in the human body, go 
directly to rebuild the gray matter im 
the brain and nerve centers of the body. 

This is a demonstrated fact, and can 
be proven by any one who cares to make 
the test. When one nourishes and 
builds up the brain and nerve centers, 
that is practically the keynote to the 
whole health proposition, for when the 
nervous system is in perfect poise, all 
parts of the body respond. “There's a 
Reason.” Read “The Road to Wellville, 
in pkgs. 
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Christian Endeaunr. 


[Communications for this department should 


be addressed to Lindl-y D. Clark, 1429 New York | 


Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR HWIGHTH MONTH 25. 
FOREIGN MISSIONS: CHRIST 
IN MEXICO AND SOUTH 
AMERICA. 

1-6. 
READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEE. 


Exopus 20: 
DAILY 


Second-day. A promise to givers. Proy. 
1s; 25-Sie 

Third-day. A. good example. II Cor. 8: 
1-5. 
Z Fourth-day. Willing offerings. Ex. 35: 
24-29. 

Fifth-day. Lay missionaries. Rom. 16: 
3-9. 


Sixth-day. Prayer for missions. Col. 4: 
1-4. 

Seventh-day. Mission schools. Ps. 34: 
11-22, . 


One of the anomalies of our commer- 
cial and diplomatic relationships is the 
incompleteness of communication — be- 
tween this country and the republics 
to the south of us. To be sure we 
have our Bureau of American Republics, 
but its correspondence has a long road 
to travel if we may judge from the fact 
that our President Clark, when he had 
completed his work among the Endeay- 
orers of South America recently and 
was in haste to reach home, found that 
his quickest way was to go first to 
England and recross the Atlantic from 
that side. China and Palestine are better 
known to us as mission fields, and are 
hardly more distant by actual routes of 
travel. 

These remarks do not apply so much 
to Mexico, yet our people know more of 


any country of Western or Central 
Europe than of this our next door 
neighbor. Though her history covers 


practically four centuries as against our 
three, the system of Spanish government 
and the effects of Catholic influence have 
conspired to retard her progress. Re- 
ligious liberty was proclaimed in 1857, 
but was not established until ten years 
later, after the overthrow of the French 
power in that country, since which time 


it has been maintained in spite of the | 


bitter opposition of the priests. The 
Catholic party has not ceased, however, 
to oppose Protestant missions and Prot- 
estant influence of every sort, endeavor- 
ing to rally its forces by a cry 
“Patriotism.” But a freer thought and 
a better enlightenment have come to 
Mexico with the passing years, and it is 
to-day one of the most accessible as 


well as one of the most needy mission | 
The first missionary effort di- | 


fields. 
rectly made by Protestants in Mexico 
followed the war of 1846-48. Our own 
work began there in 1871, and now in- 


cludes boys’ and girls’ schools, medical | 
work a printing press for books and | 
periodicals, and an extensive circuit of | 


stations and outstations. 


of | 


In Brazil, Argentina, Chile, Paraguay | 
and Uruguay, while Catholicism is the | 
dominant or State religion, others are | 


specifically tolerated. In Peru toleration 
is not legalized, though practiced to some 
extent, while in Venezuela the external 
manifestations of other than the Catholic 
religion are not tolerated. 
just beginning to open to missionary 
influence. In all of these some measure 


Ecuador is | 


of missionary activity is to be found. 


but not enough in the aggregate to re- 
move from South America the title of 
the “Neglected Continent.’ Of her 
more than 6,000,000 Indians, who form 
about 16 per cent. of the entire popula- 
tion, and who are usually open to mis- 
sionary effort without outside interfer- 
ence, the vast majority still wait to hear 
the glad news of a free salvation. ‘The 
peoples of European descent are hardly 
better provided for, so that the ratio 
of mission workers was recently given 
as but one to nearly 55,000 of the total 
population. 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR CONVENTION 

Another International Convention has 
come and gone, meeting for six days in 
the far northwestern corner of the United 
States, if we disregard the vast district 
of Alaska. The attendance was a pleas- 
ant surprise to even the enthusiastic 
Endeavorers who counted confidently on 
the success of a gathering of which so 
large a part must be carried across a 
Continent. The total enrollment has not 
yet been reported, but a preliminary re- 
port showed more than 13,000 registra- 
tion fees paid, while evening audiences 
of ten or twelve thousand were usual, 
with hundreds turned away. 

The statistical report shows 69,138 
societies in the world, a net gain of 
2,306 societies in two years. ‘The pres- 
ent membership is 3,456,900. Gifts for 
missions and other benevolences from 
Endeavor sources have aggregated 
$4,378,920 in the two years, while reports 
indicate 446,688 accessions from En- 
deavor ranks to the churches in the 
same period. 

The Christian Endeavor World char- 
acterizes the Convention as the ‘“Con- 
vention of Patriotism, of Worldwide 
Fellowship, of Evangelism, of Hope and 
Promise and Progress,’ and reports as 
one result of its action that the Inter- 
national Headquarters Building, proposed 
at Baltimore, is now assured. St. Paul 
was chosen as the place of meeting in 


1900, eo ny 
From eyery indication, those who 
have been thinking of Christian En- 


deavor as losing ground have need to 
revise their opinions. 


[For THe AmeErIcAN FRrrENp.] 
THE VISION OF GEORGE FOX. 


This thro’ the mind of Fox, the Quaker, 
passed, 

And did not pass before it left its 
mark: 

There is a Sea both terrible and dark, 


-Swept by the shrill sleet and the bitter 


blast, 
But over all this Ocean dread is cast 
A Sea of Love and Peace, on which 
we hark 
To melodies of rapture, care and cark, 
No more to render dreary and aghast. 


He had this Vision in oh! many a cell; 
It was the bird’s song wafted thro’ the 
bars, 
It was a glory at the gate of hell, 
It was a light where all was gloom 
around, 
It was a sceptre, noble, tipped with 
stars, 
It was that truth by which the Saint is 
crowned. 


—N. W. WEBSTER. 


YEARLY MEETINGS FOR 1907. 


Wilmington Yearly Meeting, in Wil- 
mington, Ohio, Eighth month 15th. 
Jonathan B. Wright, clerk, Harveys- 
burg, Ohio. 


Ohio Yearly Meeting, in Mt. Pleas-. 
ant, Ohio, Eighth month 20th. Edward 
Mott, clerk, 3207 Cedar Avenue, S. E., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Iowa Yearly Meeting, in Oskaloosa, 
Iowa, Eighth month 27th. Stephen M. 
Hadley, clerk, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 


Western Yearly Meeting, in Plainfield, 
Ind., Ninth month 13th. Thomas C. 
Brown, clerk, Plainfield, Ind. 


Indiana Yearly Meeting, in Rich- 
mond, Ind., Ninth month 25th. Timothy 
Nicholson, clerk, Richmond, Ind. 


Kansas Yearly Meeting, in Wichita, 
Kan., Tenth month 4th. Edmund Stan- 
ley, clerk, Wichita, Kan. 


The Five Years’ Meeting will be held 
at Richmond, Ind., Tenth month 15, 
1907; Edmund Stanley, clerk, Wichita, 
Kan.; R. Esther Smith, assistant clerk, 
Puerto Barrios, Guatemala; Miles 
White, Jr., Treasurer, Baltimore, Md. 


Baltimore Yearly Meeting, in Balti- 
more, Md., Eleventh month 8th. Allen 
C. Thomas, clerk, Haverford, Pa.; Anna 
King Carey, clerk, 838 Park Avenue, 
Baltimore, Md. 


NEW USE FOR BUTTER. 
PREVENTS BOILING OVER. 


Coffee frequently produces biliousness | 
and all of the accompanying distress, 
such as loss of appetite, dyspepsia, bowel 
troubles, etc. A lady from Illinois says: 
“T had used coffee many years, and 
though I took great care in making it, 
felt its ill effects very seriously. It made 
me bilious and robbed me of my appetitie 
for breakfast. y 


“T always had trouble with dyspepsia 
while I used it. I was told by physi- 
cians that ] had catarrh of the stomach, 
and came to believe there was no help 
for me. Two years ago I quit the use 
of coffee and began to use Postum Food 
Coffee. At first I missed the stimulant. 
although the taste of the food coffee was 
delicious. f 


“In a few days I forgot all about my 
coffee, in the satisfaction I derived from 
Postum, and soon found that my appe- 
tite returned, the bilious condition and 
dyspepsia disappeared, so that now I am 
proud to say that the age of seventy-five 
years ] enjoy my food as well as when 
young and all my dyspeptic symptoms 
and stomach trouble have gone. 

“These troubles had been with me for 
most of my life, and it is really remark- | 
able that I. am now so perfectly well. 
To say that I am grateful does not ex- 
press it. Once ina while I find a person | 
who does not like Postum, but I always 
find it is because it has not been prop- 
erly prepared. There is but one way to 


| make good Postum, and that is to make 


it exactly according to directions, allow- 
ing it to boil full fifteen minutes, not 
after it is placed on the stove, but after 
the real boiling begins. Use a small piece 
of butter, about the size of a pea, to pre= 
vent boiling over.” Read “The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. “There’s a Reason.” 


* 
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SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of 
‘The American Friend” te this column. It will be 
found useful for almest everyone whe wishes to adver- 
tise. The cost is 5c. perline eachinsertion. Noadver- 
tisement is accepted for less than 25c. Cash with order. 


WANTED—By young woman, B. S. of Guild- 
ford College, A. B. Richard College. a position 
as teacher in graded or preparatory school. 
Address Miss Bristow, Conley, Va. 


WANTED—A family of Friends to buy a well- 
improved farm in a Friends’ community, rich 
soil, large bearing orchard. House, barn and 
out-buildings. Fences in good repair Near 
meeting house and school. Telephone and 
Rural Free Delivery Service. For further in- 
formation write to A. J. BiInrorD, Haviland, 
Kansas. 


A PHILADELPHIA COMPANY with a well- 
established business has for sale a small amount 
of stock, Par value and selling value, $50 00 per 
share. The business has increased roo per cent. 
since this time last year and the stock is sold 
for the purpose of. meeting the needs caused by 
this rapid growth. Dividends are assured and 
the investment is a safe one. Incorporated 
under the laws of Pennsylvania. Address for 
particulars, A. B., care THE AMERICAN FRIEND, 
Toro Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


Souvenir Letter—We have made a Souvenir 
Letter of Philadelphia which is radically dif- 
ferent from the souvenir post-card. There are 
nine views,— Independence Hall, Carpenter’s 
Hall, Laetitia House, Public Buildings, Christ 
Church, Broad Street, ete. with space for cor- 
respondence. Sent post- paid on receipt of 10 
cents in coin or stamps. 


P' 
THe BIDDLE Press, 1010 Cherry St., Phila. 


F the value of the column of 
SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 
ing 7 Be Mee OAL, 
FRIEND were generally 
known there would be a more 
frequent use of this depart- 

ment by our subscribers. Some really 
remarkable results have followed the 
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THE New Lisrary BuiLpInG. (As it appeared 7th Month, 1907) 


The illustration shows the progress in construction of the Edwin S. Bundy Dormitory for Boys 
FAR LHAM C0 LLE . which, it is hoped will be ready for occupancy by the opening of the Fall Term, September 
23d. Itis doubtful if there isa better equipped dormitory for boys anywhere in the middle west 
The rooms are arranged forthe most part in suites of three rooms. Two students will occupy a suite. There are a few single rooms. The 
building will be heated with steam and lighted with electricity. Earlham Hall will be used exclusively for girls except that the common 
dining room and students’ parlor will remain there. The Earlham dormitories will be given supervision by the following officers: Alfred B. 
Ware, Superintendent; Lillian Ware, Matron; Prof. Wm. Mendenhall, A.M., The Edwin S. Bundy Dormitory; Clara Brown, ye War ee 
Hall. ther 
members of the 
Faculty will 
room and board 
in the dormitor- 
ies, and the 
Friends’ ideal 
of a “guarded 
education” will 
be constantly 
held in mind. 


The Fall Term 
opens September 
23d. 


For informa- 
tion in reference 
to other phases 
of Earlham’s 
work address 


The 
President 


Earlham 
College 
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THE Epwin S. Bunpy Dormitory For Boys. (As it appeared 7th Month, 1907) Indiana 


Richmond, 


EARLHAM COLLEGE» 


RICHMOND» 
€ IND- 
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I said it in the meadow-path, 
I say it on the mountain-stairs, 
The best things any mortal hath 
Are those which every mortal shares. 


The air we breathe, the sky, the breeze, 
The light without us and within, 
Life with its unlocked treasuries, 
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Rich by my brethren’s poverty ! 
Such wealth were hideous! I am blest 
Only in what they share with me, 
In what I share with all the rest. 
—Lucy Larcom. 
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Events and Comments. 


It is sixty years this year since the 
United States began to issue postage- 
stamps. .The-first-regular issue consisted 
of five-cent stamps bearing a portrait of 
Franklin, and ten-cent stamps having a 
likeness of Washington. Both Washing- 
ton and Franklin have appeared on(ev- 
ery regular issue since. Franklin’s head 
is on the one-cent stamp today and 
Washington’s on the two-cent, thus pre- 
serving the ratio of relative values with 
which they began. 


Northfield has never held such a crowd 
as is thronging at the twenty-fifth ses- 
sion of the General Conference. The 
people are all comfortably settled, either 
in the Seminary buildings, the two hun- 
dred and fifty tents that dot the campus, 
at Camp Northfield, or the rustic cot- 
tages under the pines, or in the restful 
quarters of the Hotel Northfield, which 
Mr. Moody added to the equipment here 
for those who wished a few more of the 
“unnecessaries” during their Northfield 
stay. Provision is made for everyone 
who comes, and everybody wears the 
Northfield smile. 


According to the official health bulletin 
just issued, Chicago has lost by death 
during the first seven months of this 
year 12,000 men, and in the same time 
only 8,000 women. In other words, about 
50 per cent. more men than women have 
died. ‘Twenty years ago the death rate 
of men was only to per cent. greater than 


WHAT’S THE USE 


TO POUR IN COFFEE WHEN IT ACTS AS A 
VICIOUS ENEMY? 


Fasters have gone without food for 
many days at a time, but no one can go 
without sleep. “For a long time I have 
not been sleeping well, often lying 
awake for two or three hours during the 
night, but now I sleep sound every 
night and wake up refreshed and vigor- 
ous,” says a California woman. 

“Do you know why? It’s because I 
used to drink coffee, but I finally cut it 
out and began using Postum. Twice 
since then I have drank coffee and both 
times I passed a sleepless night, and so 
I am doubly convinced coffee caused the 
trouble and Postum removed it. 

“My brother was in the habit of 
drinking coffee three times a day. He 
was troubled with sour stomach and 
I would often notice him getting soda 
from the can to relieve the distress in his 
stomach; lately hardly a day passed 
without a dose of soda for relief, 

“Finally he tried a cup of Postum 
and liked it so well he gave up coffee, 
and since then has been drinking 
Postum in its place and says he has 
a once been troubled with sour stom- 
ach.” 

Even after this lady’s experience with 
coffee her brother did not suspect for a 
time that coffee was causing his sour 
stomach, but easily proved it. 

Coffee is not suspected in thousands 
of cases just like this, but it’s easily 
proved. A ten days’ trial works won- 
ders. ‘“There’s a Reason.” 

Read the famous little book, “The 
Road to Wellville,” in packages. 


women. ‘This phenomenal increase of 
mortality among men has occasioned 
considerable conjecture and some inves- 
tigation. Statistics show that in coun- 
try districts the death rate among men 
and women is about.equal, while all the 
larger cities show considerable increase 
among men. Some of the causes sug- 
gested are quick lunches, coristant ex- 
posure to danger and consequent care- 
lessness. ‘The remedy for some of this 


would be a return to a more “simple 
life.” 


NOTICES. 
There will be a “home-coming” 
basket meeting held at the Friends’ 


Church, at New London, Ind., Ninth 
month t. A cordial invitation is ex- 
tended to all persons who have ever 
lived at New London or attended school 
there. 


The third number of the current vol- 
ume of the Journal of the Friends’ His- 
torical Society has reached the American 
subscribers. The leading article is “Per- 
sonal Recollections and Remembrances 
of Some of the American Friends Who 
Traveled in England on Religious Ser- 
vice From 1828 to 1852.” Other 
articles of interest are: “Episodes in the 
Life of May Drummond” and “Review 
of Hancock’s Peculium.” 


The Friends’ Foreign Missionary As- 
sociation of Philadelphia is preparing its 
annual box for its Girls’ Boarding- 
School and Missions in Japan. The 
needs are great and the response has 
been small, so that we are asking for 
more gifts to be sent to 20 South 
Twelfth Street before Eighth month 
31, 1907. 

Please mark articles with the donor’s 
name; it is also a help to have their 
value stated for the custom’s duty and 
accident insurance. 

Some of the articles most needed are: 
Small pin-cushions and needle-books 
for work-bags, scissors, spool cotton, 
tea towels, dimity spreads for three- 
quarter beds, pillow tubing, aluminum 
hair pins, ribbon, outing flannel, ging- 
ham and dress goods. 

Gifts of money will be equally wel- 
comed by the Superintendent of the Box 
Department. 

Emity B. Stokes, 
1719 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


IDAHO FRIENDS 


again invite you to a Friends’ com- 
munity in a section of our country un- 
surpassed in climate, productiveness and 
opportunities. A new railroad is now 
building and Friends have plotted a 
town site to be called 


GREENLEAF, 


with irrigated lands on one side and 
new lands soon to be watered by the 
United States Government on the 
other. We’d like to show you our big 
hay stacks, with second crop of alfalfa, 
fragrant with abundant bloom in prom- 
ise of seed crop, apple, peach, prune and 
pear trees bending under their load of 
fruit, and watermelons not far away. 
We. want Friends to secure the business 
opportunities afforded in Greenleaf, as 
this point promises to become the 
stronghold of Friends’ influence in the 
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Protection 


' Life Insurance 


The 
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Insurance Company of America 
Incorporated as'a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 
Write for Information of Policies Dept, 67 


“Inland Empire.” We expect to open 


a Friends’ school and have a “no 
saloon” clause in deeds. , . 
Almost without exception, Friends 


who investigate personally with a view 
to locating or investing find something 
to their liking. 

Information will gladly be furnished 
upon request. 


. W. S. Brown, 
R. F. D. No. 2, Caldwell, Idaho. 
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TWO PIONEER QUAKER EVANGELISTS.* | ance of any provision for support or living, they de- 
voted themselves for the rest of their days to religious 


Since writing of Luke Woodard’s work in the re- 
: : 
work. Way opened step by step for them, as it 


vival movement of our church, I have received and 
read with deep interest the story of the remarkable always does for those who have a single purpose. 
life-work of two Friends, who have been in almost 
‘continuous evangelistic work for forty years, 
Nathan T. and Esther G. Frame. They were, in a 
literal sense, pioneer evangelists, for their public re- 


Their first distinct work began exactly forty years 
ago. It took the form of “Tract Meetings.” These 
meetings were held from house to house. They were 
free, social gatherings, with no stiffness or formality 


ligious activity is bound up with the very origin of about them, and, after a half hour of conversation, 


‘the revival movement among Friends. They were 
both Methodists in their youth, ving in Salem, 
Towa, where the first steps in their spiritual experi- 
ence were taken. With fine simplicity, Esther 
~ Frame—who was then as a girl Esther Gbrdon—tells 
the story of her conversion. Her father had forbid- 
den her to go to the revival meetings which were 
“going on in the neighborhood. She says: “I wanted 


someone would read a short religious tract, which 
presented some essential Gospel truth. This would 
be followed with prayer and sometimes there would 
be speaking. 

Before they knew it a deep wave of religious in- 
terest broke out and many found new light and larger 
freedom. They began, even before they were re- 
corded ministers, to hold meetings in work-shops, 


to go to meeting and my heart was ready to break. jails and saloons, and sometimes in the streets with 


+I knew that when I wanted anything of my father, 
all I had to do was to put my arms around his neck 
and ask for it. So that evening when I saw him com- 
ing I ran down the pathway and met him, and, 


remarkable effect. It must have been a strange 
sight in the sixties to see Esther Frame standing in 
the street of Anderson, Ind., speaking to 500 per- 
sons! The common people heard them gladly. 
When the sermon was over a rough man in the crowd 


throwing my arms around his neck and kissing him, 
came up and said, “If you will stay here I will pay 


I said, ‘Father, may I go to meeting” and he said, 
Yes.’ I felt like a little bird set free. . . . As | your bills in the hotel. 

: I went home that night, though it was dark and the It speaks well for the Friends of that period that, 
Y c 


storm was raging without, my soul was illuminated though they were wholly unused to such public work, 
they yet put no hindrance in the way of these novel 


evangelists, but gave them encouragement to visit 
families and attend meetings as they felt called. They 
came to Walnut Ridge just after the famous revival 
which occurred there, and they give an interesting 
account of what is believed to be the first series of 
revival meetings among Friends. Soon after fol- 
lowed the no less famous “revival” in Richmond, 
from which great things have come, and in which 
Esther Frame took a very important part. From 
this time on the sphere of their work constantly 
widened and doors opened for them both within and 
outside their own church. The offer of a good 
salary came from a Methodist church, and it was 
unheeded at a time when they were in great financial 
straits and were at their wits’ end over the problem 
of how to live and do the work they were called to do. 
One incident of these early days seems almost tragic. 
They were urged to come to a meeting in New York 


_ by Divine grace and it seemed to me that I almost 
¢ flew, and there seemed a light all about me.” From 
the first it became evident to all that this young 
woman had a peculiar gift, and day by day it de- 

_ veloped through faith and obedience, and by a happy 
leading she soon found her way among Friends, 
_where there was freedom for the exercise of her gift 

| ) in the ministry. There was a little hitch over her ad- 

} mission. One member of the committee asked if she 
would wear a “plain bonnet,” and she wisely) 
~ answered that she would change her dress only as the 

Lord led her, which satisfied Friends’ minds. 

With striking consecration to her calling, she 
_ started off, with her two little children, for Indiana 
_ Yearly Meeting, while her husband stayed behind to 

sell their home and settle up affairs. They burned 

all their bridges behind them, and, with no assur- 


* 


_ *Reminiscences of Nathan and Esther Frame. Published 
by the authors, pp. 673. 
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State for, a series of meetings. In order to be free 
for the service, Nathan took their two little daugh- 
ters all the way to Lowa to their grandmother. The 
little children, however, revolted at being left so far 
away and had to be brought back. Then, when they 
got to the New York Meeting, some Friends thought 
that “way did not open” for the series of meetings, 
and when they were leaving to return home they were 
handed six dollars! It had taken every cent they 
had in the world to pay the expenses of the trip. 
The book, and it is a ponderous one, is full of inter- 
esting incidents. They have labored in almost every 
part of the country, and there have been great fruits 
from these labors. They have not felt their mission 
to be distinctly among Friends, and the larger part of 
their work has been in’ the towns and cities of the 
West and South, where there were no Friends’ 
meetings. Esther Frame has never been possessed 
of that perfect physical health and iron constitution 
which are needed for the great strain of such work. 
One wonders how she has held out. Again and 
again we read that she is “worn out,” and the next 
thing we read is that she is in the midst of a great 
series of meetings in some distant State! In my 
youth I knew four women ministers of great power, 
Sybil Jones, Elizabeth Comstock, Caroline Talbot 
and Esther Frame. Only the last remains in the 
visible church, but they all belong to “the General 
Assembly and church of the first born who are en- 


R. M. J. 


rolled in heaven.” 


CHEAP ADVERTISING. 


Not long since we received a booklet containing 


100 labels, with mucilage on one side and red | 


letters on the other, reading “Get right with God.” 
It was evidently designed for the convenience of some 
religious enthusiast who could carry it in his pocket 
and stick a label here and there, as opportunity 
offered, on hand-bags, envelopes, books, wash-stands, 
or wherever he found a smooth, conspicuous surface. 
We hasten to voice our disgust and disapproval, not 
because we object to the high and sacred challenge 
in this “Battle Cry,” as it is called in the little book- 
let, but because it is put forth in a cheap, gaudy 


fashion, not unlike that used by venders of patent 


medicine and toilet soap, and also because it is a rep- 
resentative of a whole class of religious, or, we should 
say, irreligious advertising that is all too common 
at the present time. 

One of the most solemn and blessed themes within 
the range of human thought is that of man’s relation 
to his Maker. It should fill his soul at his best 
moments, receive his most careful consideration, and 


oceasion his highest resolves. But a cheap evangelism |7 
flounts this theme before us on the street with “oil- | 
cloth” signs, ““Prepare to meet thy God.” Nor does 
the race possess a richer treasure than the power to 
contemplate the past and future, but who, outside of | 
our own time, could have guessed that this precious | 
gift would be advertised on the tail-end of a weather- | 
beaten hack, ‘Where will you spend eternity?” | 
Heaven never sent a sweeter message to man tham | | 
that penned by John, “God so loved the world . . | 
. 3” it should be spoken with reverence and treas- | 
ured with care, but what shall we say of this text | | 


pasted over our business eards or printed under ad- |) 


dress lines on envelopes. 3 

And there are other forms of this obnoxious fad | 
which crop out in conversation and religious dis~ |) 
courses. Many well-meaning people are given to the 
habit of using such expressions as “Praise the Lord,” | 
“Amen,” “Glory to God,” even some among Friends 
are guilty. It is serious enough to write about such | 
things, let alone using them; yet we have become so 
accustomed to them that we scarcely give them a pass- 


ing thought. No one who thinks seriously and kindly |) 


about them objects to the sentiment which the words 


convey, nor would we wish to disparage an adequate 7 


and becoming expression of sincere emotion; but it is. 
unfortunate to say the least, that the name of the 
Deity should thus be lightly and frequently used. 
The practice is irreverent and breeds disgust. And 
what is worse, many who indulge are wont to speak 
of this looseness as being prompted by the Holy 
Ghost, thus charging Deity with their most absurd 
weakness. 
Such words and expressions should be used with 
moderation and care. Better to err sometimes with 
silent reserve than to flount those things which good 
people hold sacred in so cheap and common a fashion. 
A faltering speech may betray reverence and respect, 
but familiarity is apt to breed disgust. There can 
be no doubt that these gaudy, irreverent obtrusions 
are a serious hindrance to the cause of Truth. Some 


are moved by them to a better life, but more are | 


turned away. On the whole, they dull the con- 
science, lower the dignity of the Church, and destroy 
reverence for God. Let us emulate the spirit of ag- 
gressive religious work, but let us study to show our- 
selves approved, worthy disciples of the meek and— 
lowly Nazarene. 


Do not draw a line of separation between the house — 
of God and the house of business. The counting- 
house and shop may be as much the house of God as 
the holiest shrine where generations have knelt in 
prayer.—F’. B. Meyer. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF A CHINESE CITY. 


BY ROBERT L. SIMKIN. 


The first thing one sees in approaching Chung- 
king by river, as we did, is a great mass of tile roofs 
ws} reaching from the city wall up over the top of the 
jyhill. Unlike New York City, there are no sky- 
-serapers to pierce the sky line, yet here and there 
“may be seen a temple roof or pagoda pointing its 
horned gables skyward above the level of the other 
Ipuildings. Besides these a number of three-story 
Wbuildings of: foreign style loom up prominently, es- 
pecially Or McCartney’ s hospital (American Meth- 
odist), the Customs Building, and the post office, in 
which is the American Consulate. Across the river 
there are also two large foreign houses, one a dwell- 
“Ing and the other a canteen for the sailors of the 
| three or four foreign gunboats, which usually lie at 
ie} anchor on that side of the river. 

The river, which is here considerably less than 
| half a mile in width, rises in high water up to the 
[tery walls oe the city, and “un Se aM 


| long the shore ae his been ‘cn to rise 40 feet in 
-}va single day, and in 1905 it actually reached 107 
(feet above low-water mark. When we landed, how- 
ever, we walked across several rods of sandy shore 
\before coming to the walls. At our left were sey- 
eral large pools of water, around which were gath- 
ered a small army of women washing out the “blue 
|:garments for their households. They kneel on a 
| stone or straw mat beside the water and rub the 
‘clothes over a stone, sometimes beating them with a 
short stick or rubbing them between two stones. You 
‘can imagine what effect such methods must have 
‘upon fine fabrics. Some foreigners teach the Chi- 
|) nese to wash in their homes and to use better methods, 
| but, at best, in this part of China, it is extremely 
‘difficult to get one’s work done well. 

If the women’s kneeling position is not enviable 
it has at least this advantage—that the water costs 
nothing. As we passed up the stone steps we had 
Vito watch sharply to dodge the numerous coolies with 
their full water buckets and another line coming 
‘down with their buckets empty. They carry two 
‘heavy buckets up to the heart of the city, over half 
ia mile, for eight cash, or a little less than half a 
jeent. High ahove our heads towered the LN all, 


jpeven beyond, prope being used, so that, one ait 
almost say the houses were built out upon brackets: 
We pass into the city through the Tung Swei Mén, 
jor East Water Gate, make two sharp turns like the 
Bigesies of the letter i _and epnunae our climb up a 


Brass Street, so named aa fs mimerous “brass 
workers’ shops located on it. The shops all along 
@ have an appearance of considerable prosperity com- 
pared with those of other cities along the Yangtse. 
All these stores are open to the street, so that all the 
processes of manufacture carried: on within them 
may be seen as one walks along. Here is a black- 


smith shop, where the sparks fly from the iron as it 
is being fashioned into nails, hinges, door-hasps, 
staples, work which in America would all be 
done by swift machinery. In some shops fine 
fabrics are stretched on frames, and over each bends 
a man patiently working out beautiful designs in 
embroidery. Less open to the street is a miller’s 

establishment, where two lean, woebegone-looking 
ponies walk ceaselessly ’round and ’round, each 
turning a small millstone. To prevent their becom- 
ing dizzy, their eyes are closely bandaged, and they 
lead a most miserable life. In America if aman ill- 
fed and overworked his animals, as these millers do, 
the Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
would be after him in a hurry. Nor is there here a 
humane treatment of dogs such as exists at home. 
Along every city and village street are to be seen so 
many ill- fed, diseased and vermin-infested canines 
that it makes one long for a revolver and the right to 
use it to put some ‘of these animals out of their 
misery. 


Elsewhere I have spoken of the beggars of Nang- 
king. In Chungking they are fully as great a nui- 
sance, their number reaching probably into the 
thousands. They are the lowest class of society, yet 
they have a sort of organization and must be reeks 
oned with. They often extort a sort of tribute from 
the merchants, who are obliged to give them a few 
cash to get rid of them. The blind beggars fre- 
quently carry at the end of a stick a little drum, at 
one side of which a ball is attached by a string. 
When the stick is turned back and forth the ball os- 
cillates at the end of the string, striking both sides 
of the drum alternately and setting up a most annoy- 
ing din. With one of these the hagas will stand 
directly in front of a store and give the proprietor 
and his customers no peace ‘anita the required cash 
are produced. Probably beggardom would not be 
tolerated were it not that giving to a beggar is con- 
sidered an act whereby merit may be accumulated 
for the future life. The worst feature is that the 
children of beggars follow the profession from in- 
fancy and never know anything better than the life 
of vice in which they have been brought up. At 
night they sleep in the most wretched hovels, in 
tombs, or on the open street. I have more than once 
seen two little fellows who had scraped away the 
ashes and gone to sleep together on the warm ground 
where the day before a fire had been kindled in front 
of a shop. 


There are many cases of real need among them, 
but a large number are simply impostors.. We have 
seen lads who lay groaning on the street. with blood 
streaming from sores, and have found on closer 
scrutiny that it was nothing but red paint! In 
Chentu, the capital of the province, there has re- 
cently been a vigorous “cleaning house,” in which 
the beggar problem is being dealt with in a really 
intelligent fashion, the beggars being forced to work 
if they are able to, part of the proceeds being re- 
served as a fund to set un each in business and start 
him on a respectable life. Up to the present, in 
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Chungking, however, such Christian methods have 
not made so great progress. Street-lamps and police 
protection were inaugurated here some months ago, 
but neither has proved an unqualified success. The 
lamps have largely fallen into disuse for lack of oil, 
while most of the police have also been withdrawn 
until they can be sufficiently trained to become more 
efficient guardians of the peace. 

Chungking, like many other Chinese cities, does 
have one arrangement which aids in the apprehen- 
sion of criminals. Besides the closing of the city 
gates at an early hour in the evening, the city itself 
is divided into ‘‘wards” by strong and high fences of 
heavy wooden poles, which are built across the streets 
at intervals. Late in the evening the gates in these 
fences are shut and locked, so that a. criminal can- 
not escape from one part of the city to another. This 
custom would not commend itself to such Americans 
as might be in the habit of returning home in the 
small hours of the morning, but it does not seem to 
worry the Chinese. After dark, especially, they are 
accustomed to look upon home as the place most 
free from evil spirits, so the tendency is to remain 
there if possible. 

The streets themselves are extremely narrow, so 
that frequently the eaves of the shops on each side 
meet overhead. In some streets I can reach out my 
arms and touch the walls on both sides at once. One 
day, on my way to the Hill School, across the river, 
I was riding through the city in a sedan chair when 
I met another chair in a street so narrow that we 
could not pass. I had to get out and make my coolies 
carry my chair back to a place where it was wide 
enough. In most places, however, the streets are 
wide enough for two chairs, thongh they abound in 
sharp turns and angles where the poles of a good, 
long chair can scarcely turn. As for wagons, they 
would be almost as useless in the present Chungking 
as a kite would be for a deep sea diver. Everywhere 
there are steps, steps, steps, built. of stone, some 
high, some low, some worn by the feet of many gen- 
erations, and some half filled with the accumulated 
dirt of months or years. Except for a few level 
spaces, therefore, anything with wheels is out of the 
reckoning. I have not seen a single carriage, cart, 
or wheelbarrow since we reached the city. Even for 
heavy merchandise the coolie’s shoulder is the only 
wagon Chungking knows. Some missionaries and 
other foreigners ride small ponies, but aside from 
these and the millers’ ponies, horses or donkeys are 
very seldom seen. 

The Chinese know very little about caring for a 
horse. One of the missionaries recently had a pony 
whose eye became swollen entirely shut. The man in 
charge was told to bathe the eye with a weak solu- 
tion of boracie acid, but it was found later that he 
never used this, but had used tea instead. At last the 
horse was sent to a so-called “veterinary,” who dem- 
onstrated his skill by pricking deeply each of the 
animal’s legs until they bled freely. Do you wonder 
with such treatment the horse eventually became 
blind ? 

The people’s treatment of their own diseases is 


no better. When one is sick a close friend or rela- 
tive will sometimes cut out a piece of flesh from his 
own arm or other part of his body and give it to the 
sick man to eat, believing that this will make him 
well. A month or two ago, in Chungking, a young 
Chinese woman, whose mother was sick, actually 
made an incision into her own body, drew out part’ 
of her liver, and cut off a small portion with a pair) 
of scissors, giving it to the mother to eat. Strangest} 
ot all, the young woman lived, and at the last report 
was slowly recovering. This strange case is thor- 
oughly attested by the foreign physician who at- 
tended the woman. The Chinese have almost no 
idea of the commonest precautions for restricting the} ): 
spread of contagious diseases. At the recent High-! 
school sports, where a large crowd had gathered, a’ 
woman stood holding her baby in her arms, when 
one of the missionaries stopped to speak with her and/ 
lifted the cloth from the child’s face only to find it 
all broken out with small-pox. There is a like dis- 
regard of other sanitary precautions. Chungking’ 
abounds in vile odors from neglected pools and open! 
drains, and yet the Chinese seem utterly oblivious} 
to the danger, not to mention the annoyance, from) |} 
these sources. A small beginning, however, has been! 
made by the missionary societies, and many of the) 
natives now recognize the value of Western medi-|, 
cine. There are now three hospitals in Chungking! 
with four foreign physicians, besides other work, of, 
which I have not sufficient information to write. But) 
what is this handful among 350,000 people ? 

The Chinese have a most ingenious method of 
sending funds to their deceased relatives at small) 
cost to themselves. This is effected by the burning! 
of ‘cash paper,’ which is manufactured at whole-| 
sale in the shops. Men sit with a great pile of the) 
cheapest bamboo paper on a block in front of them! 
and drive sharp punches through and through the pile. 
until every sheet is punctured all over with holes. 
When this is burnt, the dead are supposed to receive 
the money. Thousands of pounds of this paper must 
be used every year, for all over the city one can) 
see men at work any day punching the holes. One) 
would think the superstition could not hold such sway 
without some hocus pocus, some blessing of the papel 
by a priest, but I cannot learn that any such cere’ 
mony is necessary. Men simply buy it and burn it), 
or they sometimes scatter it over a path over whicl! 
a funeral procession is to pass. For sending largei) . 
amounts to the after world, hollow imitations 0} 
silver ingots are made from silver-colored paper, anc’ 
these are burned. Near our house in Chungking is ¢| 
sort of celestial telegraph office, at which are made! 
rude paper models of houses, horses, sedan chairs anc, 
other articles, which the surviving relatives burn a’) 
the grave and then comfort themselves with the be: 
lief that the departed is now in possession of all he 
needs for use in the other world. Into many heart: 
the Gospel freedom has begun to enter, but it require: 
constant teaching to overcome such terrible supersti’ 
tion. It is well that we have come with God’s mes’ 
sage and not our own. 


Chungking, W. China, Sixth month 22, 1907. 
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THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD.—IV. 


BY THOMAS NEWLIN. 
The Opportunity for Social Service. 


Social questions touch every avenue of life. Truth 


is reached by many roads, and the social question is 


only one of these roads. The social interpretation of 
the Divine Immanence is this: ‘‘Whatsoever we do, 


whether we eat or drink,\do all to the glory of God.” 


The fundamental problem of civilization is the ap- 
plication of energy, and the setting of energy free 
so that it may be applied. We cannot by machinery 
and organization create energy. The church is 


_ organized as an attempt to apply the love of God as 
manifested in the mind of Christ. 


The attempt to 
apply Christianity to human needs has created a new 
spirit in our midst. In order to maintain its in- 
tegrity, Christianity must be serviceable to men and 
women. 

The largest part of environment is the social con- 
ditions, and environment has much to do with the 
religious hfe of the individual. The institutional 
life of a community is an indication of the mental 
We need to 
study the instincts of childhood and find out the 
The social conditions 
must be*favorable for the presentation of religious 
truth. The soil must be prepared before the seed 
is sown. Unless the proper conditions are present 
when an instinct ripens, it will lie dormant for 
many years, or may never again appear. This fact 
in a large measure explains adolescent conversion, 
and it also explains the fact that so many who are 


not surrounded by religious conditions during adoles- 


cence pass lives of irreligion. Now right social 
conditions, more than anything else, keep young 
people in Bible-school, young people’s societies and 
church during this critical age. The greatest need 
to-day is for men and women who can organize and 
apply our present resources. Themistocles said, “T 
ean not fiddle, but I know how to make a small town 
into a great city.” I am convinced that many com- 
munities are suffering more from a lack of social 
leaders, than from a lack of preaching. Each local 


church should be a social center as well as a relig-. 


lous society. 
There is no doubt in my mind that the teacher 


! in the New Testament sense is sadly lacking in our 
churches. 


We have pastors and evangelists, and we 
train men for these positions, but for teachers, so far 
very few helps are offered. This, I believe, ac- 
counts in a large measure for the drifting away of 
our young men from the churches. Our pastors are 
not as a rule teachers, nor are they trained to super- 
vise the teaching functions of the church. The near 
future will demonstrate the fact that every well- 
organized church must have a teaching pastor, who 
will have charge of the Bible-school and the Young 
People’s Society. Here is an opportunity for social 
religious service which has been much 
neglected. If the teaching of the children and the 


young people is in competent hands there will be 
fewer graduates from the Sabbath-school and Young 
People’s Society. Such a teacher will serve func 
tions in the field of education, discipline and nur- 
ture. In short, he will have charge of the whole 
social service of the church, some of the religious 
service, leaving to the pastor his own proper 
functions. 

This, to a large extent, in most places for a while, 
must be voluntary service, yet if the church will 
only look after such talents, and appreciate more such 
service, 1 believe it will be forthcoming in many 
places. Such a leader would organize and co- 
ordinate the social work among the children and 
youth. One reason our work in Sabbath-school and 
Young People’s Societies is no better is because no 
one with authority and intelligence is looking after 
it. It is not a result of ignorance or lack of talent, 
but merely of carelessness. If the churches would 
take it in hand the schools could be graded, the 
libraries could be increased, the teachers could be 
trained, and the social and religious life could be 
much increased. The teaching and organization in 
the auxiliary functions of the church must be better 
done before we can rightly expect any great awaken- 
ing in the church. 

And then it is a sad pity that in many com- 
munities the young people have to seek the social 
life, which they need and will have, outside the 
chureh, and away from all religious and Christian 
influence. In seeking Christian and social activity 
in the past there have been formed the Y. M. C. A., 
W. C. T. U. and Y. W. C. A., three organizations 
performing work that at the time of their inception 
would not be allowed in the church. The conserva- 
tism of the church will again cool the ardor of the 
enthusiastic and cause them to seek associations out- 
side the church. 

The spirit of helpfulness and sympathy in social 
service is what is meant here, rather than a complex 
system of appliances. In order to reach more people 
on Sabbath the church must reach more people so- 
cially and helpfully during the week. Every effort 
to reach the people is social service. “If you want 
to catch a rat put the bait inside the trap;” this is a 
wise saying, but it is also wise to see that the trap 
is properly set, as well as baited. 

I have known parents to refuse amusements and 
entertainments in the home, thus compelling their 
children to seek social pleasures in questionable 
places and of questionable kinds, and then blame the 
dispensations of Providence for wayward children. 
Some churches seem to be unconscious of the presence 
of children and young people who are looking to 
them for culture and nurture. 


The dear Christ dwells not afar, 

The king of some remoter star, 

But here amidst the poor and blind, 

The bound and suffering of our kind, 

In works we do, in prayers we pray, 

Life of our life, He lives to-day. 
—W hittier. 
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WORK AS A SECRET OF JOY. 


The workers of the world are not pessimists, not 
only because they have no time for unprofitable 
speculations, but ‘because this particular notion does 
not fit into their mood. They are getting too much 
of the good of life to join in the ery, ‘Who will show 
us any good?’ It has been well said that most of 
the estimates of human life as a poor and unsatis- 
factory affair ignore the joys of activity. Such esti- 
mates are formed by people who sit still and criticize. 
It is a fine and true touch of the Psalmist, when 
he speaks of “the seat of the scorner.” Let the cynic 
be up and about the real work of life, and there will 
be an end to his scorning. Scorn is the rust upon an 
unused tool. 

To be hard at work is the normal and wholesome 
state of man. Some of the older writers used to hold 
that no man will work except under the constraint of 
necessity, on the ground that labor is a disagreeable 
and even undesirable exertion. But it was ‘‘for 
man’s sake,” for his growth in wisdom and happi- 
ness, that the earth was made to bring forth thorns 
and briars after the Eden-time, so that man must eat 
his bread in the sweat of his brow. The ‘“‘man with 
the hoe” is far less to be pitied than the man without 
the hoe or some equivalent to it. For the latter man 
the solid joys of life hardly exist. To him the 
hunger and thirst and weariness of the toiler are 
inaccessible, and along with them the full enjoyment 
of food, drink and rest. He cannot delight in the 
simple joys of life as do those who have earned them 
with bent back and tense muscles. 

“All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy,” 
the proverb reminds us. True enough, but when 
Jack comes to be John and emerges out of the boy’s 
immaturity, there should be for him no such contrast 
of work and play. He should find his best enjoyment 
in doimg his work, as mature persons do. They rise 
every morning with the thought of the good they have 
the chance to do before they he down again at night, 
regarding their employment, not merely as a means 
of earning an honest living, but as one of the many 
means by which God is serving men through men, 

Jesus combined constant work with a divine con- 
tentment in hfe. His teaching was simple enough to 
be fully recorded for us, with his repetitions of it in 
adaptation to time, place, and hearers. But one 
thing the Evangelist John could not undertake to re- 
cord, and that was the “many other things which 
Jesus did.” “If they were written every one,’ he 
says, “I suppose that even the world itself could not 
contain the books that should be written.” So 
Christ’s life impressed the one who stood the nearest 
to him, and saw it the most intimately. And our 
Lord’s call to us is to a life of active energy in the 
service of the kingdom. His teachings represent the 
kingdom as a warfare to be waged, a vineyard to be 
kept, a business to be carried on, a field to be tilled, 
a harvest to be reaped, a building to be constructed, 
a flock to be tended, a net to be drawn to land, and 
whatever else belonged to the honest employments of 


men in His day. Thus He summons us to enter into 
His own joy—the joy of hfting up the fallen, 
strengthening the weak, comforting the sorrowful, 
feeding the hungry, and guiding the astray. 

There have been periods in the history of His 
church when a different idea of His call upon men 
prevailed. Christian work was relegated to the min- 
istry, and believers had little to do with it beyond 
giving money for its expenses. The literature of that 
time is not joyful. It is made up largely of journals 
in which good people wrote hard things of themselves 
and of the church at large. Its hymns are not tri- 
umphant: “Oh for the blessedness I felt when first 
I knew the Lord!” is the burden of many. But the 
literature of the world contains no collection of 
books more full of joy and repoicing than are the 27 
which make up the New Testament. They are the 
record of the life of churches which were as busy as 
beehives or anthills, with every man and woman pos- 
sessing a gift for service, and finding an appropriate 
field for its use. Folks were joyful then because they 
were at work in ways which suited their several 
powers, under the eye of a Master Who had called 
and was training them for such a service. 

There is a significant correction of the new render- 
ing of a verse in Ephesians (4:12). The Old Ver- 
sion reads that certain gifts of apostles, prophets, 
evangelists, and teachers were bestowed “for the per- 
fecting of the saints, for the work of the ministry,” 
as though these were two distinet purposes. The new 
rendering reads, ‘For the perfecting of the saints, 
unto the work of ministering.” It is that every saint 
may be taking part in the great work of ministering 
to human needs that men are raised up to. fill great 
offices in the churches. The apostle or pastor honors 
his own office, not by taking on him the whole work, 
but by training and inspiring others to take their 
share. It was exactly in this spirit that Mr. Moody 
said he would rather set ten men at work than do the 
work which belonged to ten men. The former is the 
greater service, as it puts the ten in the way of being 
cheerful and triumphant Christians, where they 
might have moped and mourned all their days with- 
out their share in the work which gladdens the heart. 

Let us seek in work the cure for our depressions 
and our discontents. We shall meet our Master 
there. He is still as busy for the good of His 
people as when He was ministering to the Twelve. 
He is still as ready to guide. bless, and cheer His 
workers as when He heard with joy the report that — 
the Seventy brought Him after their mission. He 
waits to say to us. not at death only, but at the close of 
every well-spent day. ‘Well done, good and faithful 
servant! Enter thou into the joy of thy Lord!”— 
S. S. Times. 


“Those glorify God most who look with keen eye 


| and loving heart on his works; who eatch in all some 


glimpses of beauty and power; who have a spiritual 
sense for good in its dimmest manifestations, and 
who can so interpret the world that it becomes a 
bright witness to the Divinity.”—Channing. 
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Sone Views on Present Day Copirs. 


| SHOULD FRIENDS HAVE-A TITLED OR AN 


UNTITLED MINISTRY ?—IV. 
BY STELLA FRANCES JENKINS. 


In this article, I wish to discuss a bit more fully 
the suggestion in the last paragraph of the previous 


article concerning doing the work of the ministry 


without titles. 

A little observation or reflection will surely make it 
clear that the bestowal of titles is so imperfectly done 
as to demand our attention. The discipline itself 
treats the question inadequately; it says, ‘‘Positions 
in the organization relating to spiritual matters result 
from the official recognition of gifts in the ministry 


by the body, rather than by appointment to office.” 


This, it oceurs to me, is a distinct weakness and a 
serious mistake. The Society, however, very prop- 


erly , appoints elders and overseers to specific and 


‘certain work suited to that gift or gifts 4 


‘special duties in the meeting, for a certain length of 


time; the appointments are made because of sup- 


posed special gifts for those positions. 


Why may not the Society as well appoimt persons 
possessing a certain gift or gifts in the ministry to a 
To illus- 
trate this point, let me take a concrete situation. It 
has frequently happened in the past that a meeting 
has seen that certain persons or a person had a gift or 


gifts in the ministry, and “after due consideration” 


such a person or persons were recorded; there very 
frequently the matter rested. Now why not proceed 


‘the other way about? Instead of recording as min- 
‘ister a person who has a gift in the ministry, that of 


evangelist for instance, why not first look about for a 
field, for an avenue of work, for such an one and put 
him into it and let the bestowal of the title be the last 


consideration; or, indeed, why would it not be better 


simply to appoint such an one to a service in a cer- 


‘tain place for such time as seemed desirable and 


profitable? When the specifie work was done or his 
services no longer desired he could be released; if no 
other field of labor for such an evangelist was ever 
opened, he would, at least, be spared the embarrass- 
ment: of a title when not engaged in the work for 
which the title calls. 


Then, too, in the past, there has often been too 


“much loss between the converts ‘“‘made,” so to speak, 


through evangelistic effort and those permanently 
added to the Society. The reason for the loss is not 
far to seek. The loss has come, largely, because the 


work of the evangelist was not followed, as it should 


thave been, by the ministry of exposition and teaching. 
Here again, instead of recording a person as minister 


who possesses the gift of exposition or teaching, why 


o 


‘not first find a field for him, let him follow an evan- 
-gelist and supplement and strengthen the work al- 


ready often well begun, and again let the bestowal 


“of the title be the last consideration; or, better still, 


why not appoint such an one to follow an evangelist 


-and keep him at that kind of ministry as long as it 
seems helpful to others ? 


Surely nobody is benetited by having a large num- 
ber of persons with titles with no specific duties or 
field for service for which the titles call. The 
natural, all-demanding, all-compelling field for both 
the evangelist and the ministry of exposition and 
teaching is, of course, the unchurched, unchristian- 
ized world. 

The aim, end and goal of both the evangelist and 
the ministry of exposition and teaching is to collect 
and develop new groups of people, so that in the end 
the group or groups may become ‘‘Friends” in the 
largest, truest sense, and produce their own ministry 
from their own group, and the evangelist and teacher 
already developed may then be free to go on to other 
new fields. 

Our missionaries on foreign fields are telling us 
that the largest hope of spreading the Gospel on for- 
eign fields is through the native worker in his own 
immediate group. There may be some suggestion in 


‘that for us in meeting conditions at home. 


To work out a ministry effectually, however, with 
or without a title, will require much unselfishness, 
much prayer that, because of its earnestness will lead 
into fasting, it may be. 

We ought to remember that George Fox stood for 
vital things; if he were here now he would have to 
know the vital things, if he were to be a George Fox— 
that is a leader—in this day. A true Friend must 
erasp vital things. As true Christians and Friends, 
we have, at least, two things to do: to show fellow- 
ship and sympathy, not mere authority over each 
other in matters of religion, to the end that we may in 
some measure fulfill Christ’s prayer that “They all 
may be one’; and to lessen the distance between the 
church and the world, and to bring many to Hin, 
Who gave Himself for them. 

Kansas City, Mo., 14 East 35th Street. 


LIVING IN THE PRESENT. 


BY-JESSE I. PHILLIPS. 


The writer is a Quaker in spirit through and 
through, and there are none of the younger genera- 
tion of Friends, perhaps, to whom the original prin- 
ciples of Friends are more dear or stand for more 
in genuine spiritual life. The writer has been a 
silent student of the facts and conditions existing 
among Friends for something like ten years. He has 
noted the tone of the many articles upon the different 
phases of Quakerism occurring in the columns of 
Tur Awertcan Frirenp from time to time. Many 
of these have been excellent. But many have seemed 
to come short of what one might expect, in some re- 
spects. So, from a deep sense of concern for the best 
results that may come to pass among us are these 
suggestions given. 

It seems that a great many of us, especially among 
the older heads, are exceedingly fond of the relics of 
early Quakerism. Hence, many of the articles con- 
tributed to Tur Amertcan Frrenp contain little 
more than histories of ancient meeting-houses long 
since deserted, eulogies upon the relation of early 
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Friends to our present educational system, or the re- 


hashing of the long since ‘“‘past record” of those . 


early Kriends and the persecution through which 
they went. That is to say, columns are given to 
school-houses and meeting-houses and old land- 
marks and the records made ‘‘long ago.” These are 
all right and good in their proper place and propor- 
tion. But the thought constantly provoked in the 
mind of the reader is, what are we, the Quakers, 
doing to-day? What feats of heroism are we per- 
forming now? What progress are we making to com- 
pare with the record of those ancient fathers in the 
rays of whose lives so many of us are content to 
bask? It seems that these are questions that should 
concern us as much and even more than those others. 

Not a few have seized upon the thought that the 
early Quakers were protesters. And a number have 
not been slow to call down their gavel upon a great 
many things in general, if not too many, in par- 
ticular. And it is possible for one to so imbibe the 
spirit of the ‘‘protester’ until he may come to be 
known as an out and out knocker. But let us recall, 
for a moment, the fact that, while the early Friends 
were protesters because of the very condition of the 
environment in which they found themselves, yet 
protesting was only the incidental part of their mis- 
sion. While it would seem to one reading Fox’s 
Journal that he spent most of his time protesting 
against the many customs of the people, yet the 
deeper current reveals the fact that Fox’s greatest 
mission and service to his day were his teachings of 
the larger lessons of truth and Christianity. Fox 
protested against war, injustice, slavery, immorality, 
ete., that he might teach the largest lessons of peace, 
justice, love and brotherhood, which was his primary 
mission and service. But shortly after Fox, the 
great vitalizing force of the Quaker movement, died 
the Quakers turned their attention inward to the 
matters of organization in contrast with the optimistic 
spirit of otherism that had actuated Fox. Then they 
became, as it were, distinguished protesters. And 
not a few of their descendants are still upon the 
earth. But from the time they assumed the negative 
position of protesting against war, slavery, intemper- 
ance, etc., instead of proclaiming themselves for 
peace, brotherhood, equality and temperance in the 
larger conception, the Quakers began to decline in 
their power. And the movement was no longer the 
power that moved the world as it once had been. It 
failed of its positive mission. And, summing up the 
situation, an able Methodist leader has said, “If the 
Quakers had done their duty, there would never have 
been any Methodism.” 


In becoming thus self-centered, many of our num- 
ber have seemed to lose that spirit of otherism that 
so characterized the life and work of Fox. These, 
in many congregations, have become interested in 
walling up, as it were, this stream of life, come to us 
from other unselfish lives, for themselves and their 
own use, forgetful of the many to whom these 
streams of living water should rightfully come. 
This is plainly manifest in the conservatism that 


spends all its concern and effort to “preserve” the 
meeting rather than to propagate the message and 
the movement. Such Quakerism has become little 
more than some select order in which some consider 
themselves birthright beneficiaries, but into which 
few others are to be admitted. This is but to miss 
entirely the conception and purpose of the movement. 
In fact, it is no Quakerism at all. But such an atti- 
tude serves only to bring the ¢rwe Quakerism into | 
disrepute among wide-awake and _ serious-minded 
people. 

To maintain classes in the study of Quaker his- 
tory is a very helpful thing. We need to face the 
future with the most wholesome experience of the 
past. But to emphasize the past as a Golden Age | 
to the obscurity of the present; to relegate the | 
benefits of such knowledge to ourselves as some legacy 
not to be passed on to others, is to miss an important 
lesson and to use opportunity to selfish ends. There | 
was never a more glorious age in which to live than 
to-day. And there was never a greater need of 
emphasis upon living than to-day. But to waste our 
time upon relics to the oversight of present necessity 
is to misread Christianity, Quakerism and life 
itself, 


The report of the New England Yearly Meeting 
savors of relicism. And the article on the Distinctive 


Message of Quakerism emphasizes the above-men- 


mentioned thoughts of “few numbers’? and that we | 


99 


are still “protesters.” Other articles of earlier date 


dealt with the old-time question of dress, garb of the | 
These are cited only as in- | 


clergy, externalism, ete. 
stances typical of the trend of thought in some, at 
least. 

If Christianity ever meant anything to the world, 
and the writer places Christianity before Quakerism, 
since Quakerism was but air interpretation of Chris- 


tianity, it meant an optimistic and philanthropic — 


spirit coupled with an evangelistic concern for hu- 
manity. And, while experience teaches that the 
higher the standard maintained the fewer will be the 
number that attain it, yet this does not teach that 
ministers nor churches holding such views shall not 
strive to reach the masses with that standard and 
message. Jesus advocated the highest standard pos- 
sible for man to conceive and yet He was zealously 
concerned in reaching the multitudes. And had it 
not been for that spirit and concern on the part of 
others where would we be to-day? Only in the sense 


that the masses reject the message and fail to attain | 


to the standard can there be the condition for “few in— 
numbers” in our organization. Too many are con-— 
tent to livesin the shadow of some “past record” 
made by another life in former days, rather than— 
turn the telescope of their vision toward the starry 
present and the future to discern the messages and 
method for reaching and perfecting the multitudes. 
On the other hand, the message of Quakerism. will 
never reach the masses as it ought to reach them until _ 
more of the laity are willing to forget, as it were, 
that Quakerism has a record, and get into active ser-_ 
vice as if all record is yet to be made. There is a_ 


| 


q 
| 
| 
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deplorable lack,of initiative and zealous activity upon 
| the part of many who claim for themselves the name, . 
~ Quaker. 


And no wonder New England Yearly 
Meeting, as well as many other yearly : meetings, are 
facing the disheartening facts and conditions of to- 
day. No wonder we don’t accomplish more than we 
do, but allow other denominations, in many instances, 
to put us to shame in these matters. 

For these and other reasons, the church is making 
it ever harder for the ministry to do its best and most 
effective work. Time and effort are expended upon 
mere ‘“‘preservation’” of meetings where the same 
should have been given to extending the border lines 
and the building of strong, flourishing plants for the 


propagation of Christianity and the principles that 


make for Christian citizenship. For these same rea- 
sons, too, the church is offering little or no induce- 
ment to its young people who may have ever looked 
forward to the choice of the ministry as a life calling. 
There is little encouragement for such to sacrifice 
time and means to properly prepare themselves for 
such a calling. Together with a serious lack of 
proper support over the field, the field does not offer 
a promising outlook for those who contemplate de- 
voting their entire time to the work of ministering. 
The result is a poorly-equipped ministry, a lack of 
real church vitality throughout the territory occu- 
pied that would maintain flourishing churches at 
home, to say nothing of the support of foreign mis- 
sions, and, lastly, there is an inevitable decline mani- 
fest which anyone may see with half an eye. 

The indications seem that unless many who call 
themselves Quakers wake up to the present needs and 
do something we will not only continue to decline 
and thus lose our place among the people as mes- 
sengers, but we shall crystallize into monuments of 
departed power. The people of our fold will perish 
for the living message which it was ours to minister, 
and the streams of life will burst forth through the 
fresh soil of other Christian movements. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


CHRIS. 


City Editor Clarkson, of the Herald, found a note 
lying on his desk when he arrived at the office one 
morning. He always found notes there, for that 
matter, but something about this one singularly at- 
tracted him. It had been very carefully folded, but 


‘the hand which had held it must have been far from 


clean, for a dark streak showed plainly where the 
finger had been drawn across the folds. It was ad- 
dressed in a broad, irregular scrawl: 

“MISTER HENRY CLARKSON.” 


The city editor unfolded it with impatience, but, 
had he guessed its contents, he would not have be- 
grudged the time it took to attend to it. He read: 

“Deer Mister Clarkson.—The doctor said to-day 
I can’t get well, and I heerd him tellin’ father, on the 
sly, that T would peg out before to- ‘morrow. Can’t 
you come and see me? I know youw’re awful busy, 
but I didn’t know but what you’d come just to look 


at me. A feller hates to write ‘good-bye,’ you know, 
when he’s never comin’ back again, and when he’s 
goin’ a long ways. If I should die before you see 
me, don’t forget that I love you, and that there 
wan’t nothin’ I wouldn’t have done for you.—Chris. 

“No. 91 Mulberry Street.” 

Clarkson put his hat on and left the office. As he 
rode down to the street in the elevator, he found 
time to think how often the hand that had penciled 
the note, he still held, had rested on the rope at his 
side and governed the elevator until it landed him in 
safety on the seventh floor. 

There was little sentiment about Clarkson, but he 
told himself he was sorry that Chris was so sick. 

“Billie,” the reporter of prize-fights and hangings, 
had received just such another note as Clarkson’s 
Chris had always shown a particular fondness for 
these two, and they had always been kind to him. 
They remembered this, now, with joy. 

Side by side these two entered the dirty hovel at 
No. 91 Mulberry Street. Chris tried to raise him- 
self on his pillow as they entered the room, but he 
lacked the strength. On the wall before him hung a 
erude lithograph of the erucified Lord. 

“Halloo! Mr. Clarkson and ‘Billie,’ was his 
greeting, “you didn’t mind my sending for you, did 
you, as long as the doctor says I can’t run the elevator 
no more for you ?” 

“No, we didn’t mind,” they said. 

“You see,” said Chris “Pve always loved you 
two, and when a feller’s dyin’ he likes to have all his 
loved ones around him.” 

The newspaper men made no remark. 
like leaving most of the conversation to 
now continued : 

“Besides, I thought you must both of you feel 
friendly to me, for I never played no tricks to bother 
you. I never filled your ink-wells with water nor 
plugged your typewriters so you’d wonder what ailed 
’em. And then, too, yowll remember how eager I 
allus was to fetch in news.” 

“Yes,” said the man who lacked sentiment, 
did feel friendly toward you.” 

“We loved you,” said the man who reported prize- 
fights and hangings. 

Here Chris strayed from his subject. 
to the picture on the wall, he remarked: 

“T got that at Sunday-school for learning the 
names of all the books in the Bible. You see, I went 
to Sunday-school every Sunday, and that’s why I 
ain’t afraid to die.” 

Both men nodded. 

“You see, I learned all about God and how He 
loved me and allowed His only Son to get nailed to 
the cross there (pointing to the picture) to save me 
from sin. I’m goin’ to Him; He ain’t no respecter 
of persons, but loves me even if I am a poor boy that 
ain’t never done nothin’ but run an elevator in the 
Herald Building for $3 a week. And God’ll take 
these hands, all sore and rough from pulling that 
elevator, and He’ll teach them to play on a harp.” 


They felt 
Chris, who 


ce 


we 


Pointing 
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The men made no reply, but nodded to show Chris 
that they followed him. Suddenly Chris asked: 

“Why don’t you go, ‘Billie’ ?”’ 

“OQ, I don’t know,” replied Clarkson. 

“Used to, didn’t you?” asked Chris. 

“Once,” answered Clarkson. 

“Why did you stop? You must have had some 
reason.” 

Clarkson did have a reason. He thought how he 
had dropped into evil ways and bad companionship 
until he had been drawn away from the church and 
all the good influences of an early religious training. 

“Why don’t you go, ‘Billy’ ?” 

“Billie” shifted uneasily in his chair, and looked at 
the little pinched face without making any reply. 
He saw the old family pew in a little country church 
and a blue-eyed little chap sitting there with his 
parents. Then he thought how worldly that same 
boy had grown. 

“Religion does a lot for a feller,” Chris went on. 
“Tt’s made a new man outer me. Why, I used to 
swear once before I got into the church.” 

Chris looked to see if his audience was duly im- 
pressed. 

“IT used to be just like other boys, but now I 
wouldn’t swap places with any of ’em.” 

Clarkson and “Billie” rose to go. As they did so, 
Chris leaned forward on his elbow. “Good-bye,” he 
said, “thank you for comin’.” 

Then he fell back on his pillow, dead. 

Clarkson, the man without sentiment, picked up 
one dirty hand and kissed it as he tured away. 
“Billie” sobbed and tenderly brushed the hair back 
from Chris’s forehead. 

“He’s run the elevator for the last time,” said 
Clarkson. 

“Yes, but it didn’t stop at the seventh floor,” said 
the other. 

This was “Billie’s” erude way of saying things. 
He meant that Chris was in heaven.—Louis JH. 
Thayer, in the Christian Intelligencer. 


NORTH CAROLINA YEARLY MEETING. 


In its 2roth annual gathering, North Carolina Yearly Meet- 
ing met again this year at Guilford College under favorable 
auspices. k 

The presence and power of the Lord manifestly presided 
from the opening minute on Fourth day, the 7th of Eighth 
to Second day the 12th, when the closing minute expressing 
gratitude to God for his guidance and_ blessing throughout 
all the sittings of the meeting announced the close, to meet 
at the same time and place next year if the Lord permit. 

Prayer expressed and unexpressed seemed to prevade the 
people and prevail among them in the opening session of 
Meeting on Ministry and Oversight and of the opening ses- 
sion of the Meeting at large. The same may be said of the 
sessions daily, until the last which in addition was character- 
ized by much tenderness and expressions of praise and thanks- 
giving to God. 

Ministers from other Yearly Meetings were Mary S. Kimber 
and Robert E. Pretlow, New York City; Lewis E. Stout, 
Indiana, accompanied by his wife; Parker Moon, Missouri, 
a member of Kansas Yearly Meeting. 

David Coppock, accompanied by his wife, a Christian worker 
from Indiana—they are sojourning and serving wine N. C= 
and George L. Carr, a Christian worker from Indiana. These 
had credentials. Emery Pearson, a minister from Kansas 
without credentials was, like all the others acceptable in his 
presence and service. These ministers with those of the 


Yearly Meeting and elders, overseers and others assembled, 
gave forth much truth claiming that Friends had come to 
the parting of the ways and think they have taken the right 
hand. Pastors have gathered the flocks which need feeding, 
teaching and training for service. 

North Carolina Yearly Meeting seemed to take a stronger 
grasp of the importance of the ministry and of its essential 
service in bringing the church out of the wilderness into a 
more conspicuous place of power. To that end we were told 
a two-fold consecration—that of the ministry on the one part 
and of the balance of the church on the other part is neces- 
sary. That we may have strong leaders, expert, ambidextrous, 
as it were, stalwart, brave, lion-like, courageous, meek, sweet 
spirited, humble, oracular in utterance, exemplary in life 
is very desirable. It seemed readily accepted that we should 
honor the ministry for its work’s sake, support and sustain it 
by our prayerful sympathy, words of encouragement and 
wisdom, and material contribution. It was pressed upon all 
that the gospel should not be preached for money nor hindered 
for the lack of it. 

It is quite apparent in reports and requests from various 
sections of the field, the harvests are white and the laborers 
few. Prayer was offered to the Lord of the harvest to send 
laborers. There is a very increased and still increasing dis- 
position to expect more responses to the divine call or com- 
mand “preach the gospel to every creature,’ and that those 
who respond shall study to show themselves approyed by 
proper preparation and equipment and_ that they shall be 
approved and encouraged by the church in this. 

The spiritual condition of the year from reports appears 
to be of a higher order on a higher plane, besides ministers, 
elders, overseers, Bible school superintendents and teachers, 
college teachers and other teachers are more saturated with 
the love of God and human souls, and realize more largely that 
their gifts, callings and opportunities are called to service 
in the vineyard of the Lord. The thought of personal work 
of all Christians for all Christians in their spiritual growth 
and edification and conversion of all who have not accepted 
salvation through Jesus Christ, is more beautifully manifest 
among the older and the younger than heretofore in this 
generation. And this has characterized the membership at 
large throughout our Yearly Meeting. 


EVANGELISTIC AND CHURCH EXTENSION WORK. 


Some one said: “Nothing more clearly shows what we are 
doing or whither we are tending than Evangelistic and 
Church Extension Work.” a 

The fullest and clearest report on this subject we have ever 
had, received signally glad greeting in the Yearly Meeting. 
The report showed a wider geographical area covered by the 
committee than heretofore, a large number of professed con- 
versions; a number of meeting hotses built and others under 
way; more money was used in furthering the work this year 
than has been used before. In connection with this subject 
and what became part of it was a paper previously prepared 
on his own motion by a member of the Yearly Meeting and 
read to the Meeting on Ministry and Oversight and by that 
body forwarded to the Yearly Meeting where it was read, 
fullv endorsed and adopted.’ =” 

The paper asked for a more systematic organization of this 
department of work; more work in this fruitful field and more 
money to sustain it. It reviewed somewhat the history of 
the Yearly Meeting since the War of 1861 to 1865, showing in 
1870 there were 3,779 members: 1880. 4.545; in 1890. 5,504; in 
1900, 6.110; in 1906, 6,411 and in 1907, 6,678, with a total 
gain the past year of 267. : 

It was arranged so that a strong committee was appointed to 
stand permanently, perpetuated with the expiration of a small 
fraction thereof at reeular intervals, and the appointment of 
new members to fill the places of members of the committee 
whose time had expired. The Friend who presented this 
Proposition agreed that if $1,509 were put at the disposal of 
this committee he would give $500. Promptly the proposition 
was more than met, and over $2,000 is at the command of the 
committee. 


Eli Reece, for some years a minister at High Point, is set 
anart as the Superintendent of the Evangelistic and Church 
Extension Work of North Carolina Yearly Meeting. On this 
subject_the yearly meeting reached the high water-mark of 
quiet, Quaker religious enthusiasm. 

Bible-school work, as reported by its superintendent, Jabez 
R. Mendenhall, Greensboro, N. C., showed the usual interest, 
increased number of schools, increased enrollment and in- 
creased amount of money raised by the schools for missionary 
and other religious and charitable purposes. 
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j On First-day, at 9.30 o’clock A. M., in New Garden Meet- 
| ing-house, Hollingsworth Wood, New York City, spoke to a 
| full house on the Bible-school lesson for the day, and Robert 
__E. Pretlow, minister, New York City (Brooklyn), conducted 


a “round-table” on Bible-school work. At the same hour, in 


_ Memorial Hall, Stephen Myrick spoke on the lesson for the 
day. A paper was presented to the yearly meeting, endorsed 
and directed to the Five Years’ Meeting, asking it to devise 

some better helps for Friends’ Bible-schools. 

__ Peace and Arbitration Committee reported, by Franklin S. 

Blair, its chairman, that a member of the committee had de- 

_ livered more than 30 lectures, mostly in North Carolina and 

| generally to schools and colleges, on “The World Peace 

| ~ Movement”; that the chairman attended the National Peace 

} 


_ Congress in New York City in April as a delegate from the 

committee, also as delegate of the State Interdenominational 
_ Sunday-School Convention, and as representative of the State, 
ia appointed by the Governor; that, at his suggestion, the five 
| other delegates from North Carolina met and effected a tenta- 
f 


_ tive organization in New York City of the North Carolina 

Peace Society, with the Hon. Hoyne Davis, secretary of the 
| American branch of the Association for International Con- 
ciliation, as president, and Franklin S. Blair, secretary; that 


these six delegates. with others in North Carolina, organized 
_ this society for North Carolina, in the city of Wilmington, 
_N. C., on Fifth month 4, 1907, with the Hon. Hoyne Davis, 
_ president; Franklin S. Blair, first-vice-president, and Thos. 
| #H. Wright, Wilmington. N. C., secretary, and subsequently 
organized local Peace Societies in Raleigh, with Governor 
_ Glenn president, also in Durham, Greensboro, Salisbury, Ash- 
_ ville and Guilford College, with well-known, prominent, lead- 
| ing men as officers. Thus North Carolina became the first 
State of the Union thus organized for peace. Prof. J. Franklin 

_ Davis, a member of the committee, addressed the yearly meet- 
ing, further elaborating the world peace movement and The 
__ Hague Conference. The Yearly Meeting seemed gratified that 
the committee made and entered an open door for the expan- 
5 sion of peace work in North Carolina. Some lectures from 
_ our distinguished Friend, Wm. G. Hubbard, were given in the 
_ State the past year under the auspices of the committee. 


i THE SUPPRESSION OF THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC. 


_ The committee on this subject failed to do as much work 
the past year as usual, owing to the chairman’s inability to 
_ direct the work. Two members attended and participated in 
the State Anti-Saloon League Convention in Raleigh, and 
one member looked after the Legislature on the liquor question 
somewhat. Judge Artman, Indiana, was secured to deliver 
q his profound and celebrated lecture on the unconstitutionality 
of liquor license. The like of his logic on this liquor iniquity 
_ was never before heard in North Carolina. 
- Robert E. Pretlow spoke on the liquor problem in a manner 
gratifying to the committee, in the place of R. L. Davis, a 
Methodist minister and field lecturer and State organizer for 
the Anti-Saloon League. He was detained by a railroad 
wreck, but arrived just as the meeting closed. 


FOREIGN MISSIONS 


_ have a stronger hold upon the yearly meeting than ever 
_ before, and in Cuba, under the care and conduct of this 
early meeting, it is growing in success and interest.¢ Arthur 
__ Pain and wife came to North Carolina last year for the health 
of the family. Such has been the evidence of Divine approval 
on the work there that, in the absence of the aforesaid min- 
isters, the work prospered and 30 professed conversions are 
_ reported. Now that the missionaries have returned it is con- 
_ fidently expected to increase in blessed results. A few acres 
of land have been secured in a rural community, where it is 
expected the health of Arthur Pain and family will be better 
when they get into the house to be built on this land. An- 
other important reason for this home is a saving of money 
over high rents. 


- ported from the various meetings which have missionary or- 
ganizations, study, classes, addresses, etc., where increasing 
contributions are made to the work in foreign lands. High 

Point Friends lead in this work, for they have agreed to sup- 
port a native Cuban missionary. Stephen Myrick, late from 
" the China Inland Mission, Singapore, spoke at length and 
impressively on what Christianity has to give the new Chris- 
_tian world—that is an abundance of good, to impart to the 


[ena obs world—illustrating from his experience by incidents 


_ and obseryations, thus making his discourse more interesting. 


i EDUCATION—GUILFORD COLLEGE. 


i The reports from the president and trustees of the college 
“were more satisfactory than usual, because a larger number 


: 


A commendable, a growing and spreading interest is re- © 


of students were enrolled and attended the past year than 
ever before—because more satisfactory results were obtained 
in the progress and scholarship of students, because of the 
religious work of faculty and students, and because of the 
financial showing. 

The receipts the past year were $51,521.13; the disburse- 
ments, $49,456.31. 

The value of the building and grounds is $105,000; the en- 
dowment, $178,793.50; total, $283,793.50. The New Garden 
Hall, a new dormitory for girls, is rapidly approaching com- 
pletion. The slate roof is on. Fifty girls will be accommo- 
dated in it. More money is needed to finish a few rooms and 
furnish them. 

The spirit of education is more fully awakened in all 
Friend communities, and in almost every individual Friend 
than in the past. A committee of the yearly meeting on edu- 
cation, with branches of the committee in quarterly and 
monthly meetings, looks after the local and individual needs. 
The college report showed 256 students last year—160 boys 
and 96 girls. One hundred and twenty-three of these were 
Friends. The gain was 44 per cent. in the college department. 

Hollingsworth Wood, New York, gave a strong address to 
the Association of Old Students of New Garden and Guilford 
College, rather a historical address on “Education in the So- 
ciety of Friends.” 


FRIENDS’ MISSION 


has had good success in many ways the past year, and is con- 
tinued again under the superintendency of Miles Reece and 
wife next year. 

The Orphanage; at High Point, is directed to put the chil- 
dren there now into good homes as rapidly as such can be 
done, and take in no more for the present till a better plan is 
devised. It seems a case of letting go to get a better hold. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 
report and exercises gave as mutch, or more, interest than 
usual. This’ yearly meeting showed more interest in the 
younger people and children than usual and has more faith in 
them as Christian workers than ever before. The program for 
next year gives children greater recognition. 

Other committees were heard from and continued—on “In- 
dians and Negroes,” “Books and Tracts,” etc. 

Delegates to Five Years’ Meeting—J. Elwood Cox, Geo. 
W. White, Mary M. Hobbs, Mary C. Woody, Jabez R. Menden- 
hall, John L. Worth, Nereus C. English, David Farlow, Jr., 
Eula Dixon, Alice N. White, Annie E. Williams and Joseph 
H. Peele. 

Alternates—Lyndon L. Hobbs, John W. Woody, Mary E. 
Davis, Annie Petty, Cyrus P. Frazier, Louise Bridges, Eli 
Reece, W. Alpheus White, Josiah Nicholson, Calvin G. Welch, 
Mary Dixon and Eugene Coltrane. 

Chairman of Standing Committees —Education, Lyndon L. 
Hobbs, Guilford College, N. C.; Bible-schools, Jabez R. Men- 
denhall, Greensboro, N. C.; Suppression Liquor Traffic, David 
E. Sampson, Graham, N. C.; Peace and Arbitration, Franklin 
S. Blair, Guilford College, N. C.; Evangelistic and Church 
Extension Work, Geo. W. White, Guilford College, N. C.; 
Christian Endeavor, Alice Cartland, Greensboro, N. C.; For- 
eign Missions, Mary A. Peele, Guilford College; Annie E. 
Williams, field secretary, Lewisville. ; 

The weather was good, the order excellent, the preaching in 
three different buildings, both forenoon and afternoon, was 
very satisfactory. ‘The college campus was in fine condition. 
Everything seemed to aid in the interest and success of the 
meeting. 


Things of Interest Among Ourselues. 


a 


George C. Levering and wife will return to their work in 
Mexico next month. : 


Anna J. Winslow is now doing pastoral work at El Modena, 
Orange County California. Her mail should be directed to 
that address. 


Van Wert Quarterly Meeting was held at Van Wert, Ohio, 
the 2d inst. The attendance was larger than usual for this 
time of year, and an unusual interest was manifest in the bus- 
jness. Ethel A. Jay was the only visiting minister present. 
Her services were much appreciated. 

The meeting at Van Wert, Ohio, is moving on nicely, not- 
withstanding the hot season. A large chorus took part in the 
song service last First-day evening. The company of young 
workers have been kept busy this summer and have held some 


| most helpful services with large audiences present. 
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Dr. Benjamin F. Trueblood, Secretary of the American 
Peace Society and Editor of The Advocate of Peace, sailed 
from Boston for Europe on the 21st of Eighth month on the 
“Bohemian” of the Leyland Line. He will go by way of 
London, The Hague, Berlin and Dresden, spending a day or 
two in each of these cities, and arriving at Munich for the 
opening of the Congress on the oth of Ninth month. ‘The 
return will be made by way of Venice, Florence and Rome, 
and from Naples home on the 20th of Ninth month on the 
“Konigin Luise,” of the North German Lloyd Line. 


Alexander Peckover is the first member of the Society of 
Friends, says the London Friend, upon whom a peerage has 
been conferred. “The new peer is, and always has been, a 
staunch member of the Society of Friends, and thoroughly in 
accord with their views of Peace. Indeed when he took the 
position of Lord Lieutenant, it was on the understanding that 
no military duties should devolve upon him. He obtained 
special leave from the king, then Prince of Wales, to appear 
on state occasions in court dress instead of military uniform. 
During the Boer war he braved a good deal of misunderstand- 
ing by refusing to take part in any movement of a military 
nature.” 


Denver Quarterly Meeting was held at Denver, Eighth 
month 3d, and 4th. Representatives were present from each 
of the four monthly meetings. The annual reports from the 
various departments of the work were very encouraging and 
showed advancement which is of a permanent nature. We 
were very much favored by having with us throughout the 
different sessions, Dr. William L. Pearson, Wichita, Kan. He 
preached two very strong and helpful sermons. His lecture 
“The Principles of Friends Tested by Persecution” was a 
very scholarly effort and was listened to by a well filled 
house. After quarterly meeting he made a little visit to the 
Friends at Boulder and Colorado Springs. 


The Evangelistic and Church Extension Committee of New 
York Yearly Meeting has given J. Lindley Spicer leave of 
absence for two months (Seventh and Eighth) to enable him 
to study social and economic conditions in New York City. 
He has roomed at the N. Y. Colored Mission and his par- 
* ticular work has been in connection with the N. Y. branch of 
the International Christian Police Association, which he 
helped to organize fifteen years ago. He attended the “Sum- 
mer School of Philanthropy,” and upon First-days was in at- 
tendance at Friends’ meetings at Twentieth Street or in Brook- 
lyn. Some of the results of his observations we shall print 
from time to time in THe AMERICAN FRIEND. 


The summer session of Rhode Island Quarterly Meeting was 
held at the old meeting-house in Newport on the first day of 
eighth month. The attendance was good and the occasion was 
a marked season of divine favor. ‘There were sixteen ap- 
proved ministers present. Enos Harvey, formerly from Fair- 
mount, Ind., and Elam Henderson, of West Falmouth, Mass, 
bearing credentials from Sandwich Monthly Meeting, were 
largely used in the ministry of the word and the truth was 
presented in a forcible and convincing manner. Wm. J. Say- 
ers, of Winchester, Ind., followed in a brief exhortation which 
tended to emphasize the messages which had preceded it, 
There was also much liberty in prayer and praise. There was 
much interest manifested in the business by the young as well 
as the old. The evangelistic committee made an encouraging 
report of the work accomplished, and an offering of $24.00 was 
taken in the meeting for the use of the same. 


William C. Allen writes from Aalborg, Denmark, to the 


Friend Seventh month 27th:—*“After ten weeks of hard work 
subsequent to Dublin Yearly Meeting, I was taken very unwell 
and obliged to leave the Irish climate for a time. After two 
weeks of rest, at a Friend’s house and in a hotel, we resumed 
work on the continent and are now almost through Denmark. 
We have been much off the usual course of English-speaking 
travelers, but find this little country as interesting and wide- 
awake as any I have seen. About first of Eighth month we 
expect to proceed towards Norway. Afterwards we hope to 
return to Ireland and conclude work there. 


“Johan Marcussen has been most helpful as guide and 
interpreter through Denmark. We have accounted it a great 
blessing to have him with us. The work is slow because of 
the way Friends are scattered. In a country where about 
ninety-five per cent. of the population belong to the established 
church, and where dissenters, like Friends, are esteemed dis- 


loyal and suffer many trials of a social and legal nature, these l 


| 

i 

‘ 
Friends certainly are entitled to our deep sympathy. aod 
give us a hearty welcome. ; 

“The Yearly Meeting lasted’ two days and its sessions! 
evidenced that Friends feel their isolation and difficulties. | 
But it also seemed as if because thereof, they all the more 
prized the fellowship and spiritual intercourse which the meet- 
ings afforded. The spirit of love was in their midst, and not 
a few seasons of tenderness, even to tears, were witnessed.” 


A correspondent writes from Kokomo, Ind., as follows: 


Kokomo Monthly Meeting, at its session held the 8th inst., | 
Derfected arrangements with George H. Moore, now at Paoli, 
Ind., for pastoral care of its Union Street congregation for | 
the coming year. This meeting has had the untiring service 
of Richard Haworth the past three years. His labor in all 
the different activities of the church, as well as in the city of | 
Kokomo in connection with the Ministerial Association, has 
been without stint. The Sabbath School, with a total enroll- 
ment of 149, has flourished under the superintendency of 
Aubrey Delon. Although he lives in the country, his punctual- 
ity and unflagging interest is reflected in the attendance and | 
efficiency of the school. 

The congregation of Courtland Avenue has retained Jo- 
sephine Hockett for pastor another year. 
sistance of her husband, Julian Hockett, has done excellent 
work in that meeting. In their new church building in South 
Kokomo, surrounded by a small army of young people, they 
are a “light to be seen.” : 

Women’s ministry has not died out in this quarterly meet- 
ing. Among them Emily Ellis, of our own meeting, with her 
aged mother, Asenath 


She, with the as- | 


Nixon, are frequently to be seen riding | 


: 


around to gether, conducting funeral services and re- | 
ligious services in the “city jail and county infirmary. 

She is often called upon to fill pulpits in times of |/' 
emergency, not only in our own church, but by |) 


other denominations with whom she is held in high esteem. 
This is also the home meeting of Nathan Pickett, president of 
the Howard Co. National Bank, now nearing his “four score 
years and ten.” He and his wife, Catherine Pickett, take an 
active interest in both Sabbath School and meeting. 

Of the 554 members of this monthly meeting (76 of whom 
are non-residents) the majority are among the “average work- 


ers,” alluded to in a recent issue of THe AMERICAN FRrienp. 


They are of those who “think’”* and are “perceiving,” in sym- 
pathy with our beloved editor, desiring to do what they can 
to help alleviate that “lump that rises in his throat” as he 
endeavors to unify the cross currents so they may become one 
useful, harmonious stream. 


BORN. 


Swan.—To Frederick A. and Helen Wood Swan, New 
York City, a son, Frederick Wood, Seventh mo. 20, 1907. 


MARRIED. 


STANLEY-HeniEy.—At the home of the bride in Greentown, 
Ind., Eighth mo. 7, 1907. Francis C. Stanley and Sarah E. 
Henley. Francis C. Stanley is a prominent minister in In- 
diana Yearly Meeting. They will reside in Greentown for 
the present. 


DIED. 


Coprock.—At Wabash, Ind., Fifth mo. 24, 1907, James Cop- 
pock, in his 93d year. The deceased was a life-long Friend. 
Few have lived consistent lives from youth, but of these few 
James Coppock can be numbered as one of the most consistent. 
In an early day he hauled coin for the Government to dis- 
tribute to the Indians at Wabash, Ind., often without guard, 
being a trusted member of the Society of Friends. He was 
an elder for many years and prominent in church and com- 
munity. 

Stanton.—At the home of her son, in Louisiana, Sixth 
month, 1907, Sarah Stanton, in her 87th year. She was a life- 
long Friend and for many years active in church work. 

West.—At Martinsville, Ohio, Seventh mo. 23, 1907. Mari- - 
anne McPherson West, daughter of John and Maria (Bonsel) 
McPherson, and wife of James H. West, in her 68th year. 
She was a woman of strong religious convictions and of deep 
spiritual experience, a member with Friends since early child- 
hood, a devout and earnest student of the Bible. 
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Che International Lesson. 


THIRD QUARTER. 

‘LESSON IX. NINTH MONTH I, 1907. 

| THE TWO REPORTS OF THE 
SPIES. 

NuMBERS 13: 17-20, 23-33. 


| Gorwen Text.—The Lord is with us: 
fear them not. Num. 14: 9. 


i, ia DAILY RBADINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 
of econ dey. Reports of the spies. Num. 
2 7-25. ° 
_Third-day. Reports of the spies. Num. 
3: 26-33. 
Fourth-day. Report of the spies. Num. 
lime : 1-12. 
| _ Fifth-day. Intercession by Moses. Num. 
4: 13-25. 


Sixth-day. 
__ Seventh-day. 
| 6-15. 

| First-day. Wise confidence. Psalm 46. 

3 it Time.—Uncertain; authorities vary 

‘from B. C. 1490 to 1290. It was about 


two or three months after 
einai. 


Judgment. Num. 14: 26-39. 
Evil example. Num. 32: 


leaving 


Barnea. This place 


of Judah, but in Arabia. 


‘it is the most memorable spot in the 
wanderings. 
What ordinary travelers could do in 
leven days took the multitude of 
as nearly three months. 


The land of promise was before them 
\ almost in sight; all they had to do was 
I to go forward and take possession. In 
'Deuteronomy (1:22) we are told that 
| the people asked Moses to send men “to 
search the land.” In Numbers (13:1, 
/2) it is stated simply that “Jehovah 
spake unto Moses saying, send thou 
“men that they may spy out the land of 
‘Canaan.” There are a number of ap- 
| Parent inconsistencies in the narrative 
of the spies, which there is not space to 
‘consider. The spiritual lesson to be 
‘learned from the story is very clear. 
‘The list of the men chosen is given in 
| verses 4-16. 
5 17. “Spy out the land.” The object 
was to find out as much as _ possible 
|} about the land, the way to approach it, 
| and what preparations should be made. 
“Get you up this way by the South, and 
. . . ” 
go up into the mountains. Reva 
“South” is used just as we speak of 
“The South.” It has nothing to do with 


direction, which, in this case, was 
|} actually north. The word is, literally, 
id “dry.” 


19. The idea is to find out whether the 
| inhabitants lived in camps, or fortified 
| places. 

20. “Fat or lean.” Rich or poor land. 
“Be ye of good courage.” Some would 
translate this, “And exert yourself to 
Obtain some of the fruit of the country.” 
This seems clearer and better. “Time of 
the first ripe grapes.” About the middle 
f July. 

23. “Valley of Eschol.” 
lace has not been identified. “Bare it 
between two.” This was probably to 
eep it perfect, not because it was so 
‘heavy. 

25. “And they returned from syping 
- out the land at the end of forty days.” 
‘| R. V. It is not likely that they went in 


RwiVi: da Ehis 


|| Place-—Kadesh 
)was not far from the southern border 


a band, as that would have aroused sus- 
picion, but in twos or even singly. They 
were gone forty days:,a round number 
frequently used, as may be seen by con- 
sulting a concordance. 


26. “Kadesh.” Kadesh Barnea, the 
first mention of this place. The site was 
practically settled by Henry Clay Trum- 
bull in 1882. 


27. The spies bring a truthful report 
of the character of the land. “Floweth 
with milk and honey.” <A figurative ex- 


pression for great fertility. 


28. But there was another side to the 
question—‘Howbeit the people that 
dwell in the land are strong, and 
the cities are fortified and very great?” 
Amer. R. V. “Moreover we saw the 
children of Anak there.” Giants, see 
verse 33, called in R. V. Nephilim. Ex- 
actly what this word means is not 
known; the only other place it is used 
is in Gen. 6:4, Amer. R. V. There it 
would seem akin to the Greek demi- 
god, or hero. At any rate, they were 
people to be greatly dreaded. 


29. “Amalek dwelleth in the land of 
the South, and the Hittite, and the 
Jebusite, and the Amorite dwell in the 
hill-country, and the Canaanite dwell- 
eth by the sea, and along by the side of 
the Jordan.” Amer. R. V. The Amalek- 
ites were a nomadic people, who wan- 
dered in the south of Palestine and ad- 
jacent territory. The Hittites were a 
powerful Aryan people, who seem orig- 
inally to have come from Cappadocia, 
in Asia Minor. ‘They are first heard of 
in some inscriptions of Thothmes III 
about 1500 B. C. Though considerable 
light has been thrown upon them by the 
recent discovery of monuments and in- 
scriptions, we are still very much in the 
dark concerning them. “Jebusites.” 
These were a local tribe, at this time in 
possession of Jerusalem (Jos. 15:63; 
Jud. 1:21), which they held till the 
time of David (2 Sam. 6:5-9). The 
Amorites lived in the northern part part 
of Palestine. This term Canaanite is 
often used of all the inhabitants of Pal- 
estine west of the Jordan. Here, it 
seems to indicate a special tribe, or 
tribes dwelling in the lowlands. 

30. “And Caleb stilled the people,” 
etc. This verse would seem to come 
better with verse 6 of the next chapter, 
for nothing is said here of the murmur- 
ing of the people, whereas verses 14: 1-5 
give a full account. Caleb’s words are 


‘based on his faith in God, and confi- 


dence that He will be with them. 

31. “But the men that went up with 
him.” No ‘mention is made here of 
Joshua. The excuse was, so far as out- 
ward signs indicated, a valid one. Was 
it likely that they could take fortified 
cities, or overcome “giants” ? 

32. “Evil report.” A discouraging 
report. “A land that eateth up the in- 
habitants thereof.” Not able to sup- 
port the people. It would seem as if 
their fears destroyed their judgment, 
notwithstanding the grapes, pome- 
granates, and figs, and what they said, 
verse 27. 

33. A repetition of the statement in 
verse 28 


Practica THOUGHTS. 


1. The facts were the same to Caleb 
and Joshua as they were to the ten 
fearful men, but the two said, “We are 


well able,” because they knew God 
would be with them. 


2. “Disappointing facts do not always 
warrant disappointing conclusions.” 
3. One of the greatest glories in life 
is to overcome obstacles. 


YEARLY MEETINGS FOR 1907. 


Iowa Yearly Meeting, in Oskaloosa, 
Iowa, Eighth month 27th. Stephen M. 
Hadley, clerk, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 


Western Yearly Meeting, in Plainfield, 
Ind., Ninth month 13th. Thomas C. 
Brown, clerk, Plainfield, Ind. 


Indiana Yearly Meeting, in Rich- 
mond, Ind., Ninth month 25th. Timothy 
Nicholson, clerk, Richmond, Ind. 


Kansas Yearly Meeting, in Wichita, 
Kan., Tenth month 4th. Edmund Stan- 
ley, clerk, Wichita, Kan. 


The Five Years’ Meeting will be held 
at Richmond, Ind., Tenth month 15, 
1907; Edmund Stanley, clerk, Wichita, 
Kan.; R. Esther Smith, assistant clerk, 
Puerto Barrios, Guatemala; -Miles 
White, Jr., Treasurer, Baltimore, Md. 


Baltimore Yearly Meeting, in Balti- 
more, Md., Eleventh month 8th. Allen 
C. Thomas, clerk, Haverford, Pa.; Anna 
King Carey, clerk, 838 Park Avenue, 
Baltimore, Md. 


My friend, have you heard of the Town 
of Yawn, 
On the banks of the River Slow, 
Where blooms the Waitawhile 
fair, 
Where the Sometimeorother scents the 
air, 
And the soft Goeasys grow? 


flower 


It lies in the valley of Whatstheuse, 
In the province of Letherslide; 

That tired feeling is native there, 

It’s the home of the listless [dontcare, 
Where the Putitoffs abide. 


PASTY FOOD. 
100 COMMONLY USED. 


The use of pasty cereals is not advis- 
able. A physician says: “Pasty cereals 
are very indigestible and a bad thing for 
the stomach, causing a depressed feel- 
ing and quite a train of disorders, par- 
ticularly of the intestines and nerves. 

“Cereals, such as wheat and oats, can 
be cooked long enough and well enough 
to fit them for human use, but the or- 
dinary way of cooking leaves them in 
a pasty condition.” ; 

An Indiana man says: “My physi- 
cian prohibited the use of oats _and 
wheat, for I was in a bad condition 
physically, with pronounced dyspepsia. 
He said the heavy paste was indigesti- 
ble, but that Grape-Nuts, being a thor- 
oughly cooked food and cooked in such 
a manner as to change the starch into a 
form of sugar, is very easily digested. 

I have become very fond, indeed, of 
Grape-Nuts, and all the uncomfortable 
feelings have disappeared. I_ have 
gained nearly 12 pounds in weight and 
have none of the distressed feeling after 
my meals, which I had formerly. Grape- 
Nuts ‘food has done the work.” “There’s 
a Reason.” Read “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in packages. 
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Christian Endeannr. 


[Communications for this department should 
be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New York 
Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


Topic FoR NINTH MontTH 1. 

“TE CANS CAND Se CANT? 

35: 8, 4; 30: 15-18; Hes. 83: 14. 
(Consecration meeting. ) 


Isa. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING 
Second-day. Caleb’s ‘We can.” 


13: 26-30. 


WEEK. 
Num. 


_Third-day. The spies’ “We can’t.” Num. 
13: 31-33. 

Pee Ob Saul’s army. I Sam. 17: 
i Fifth-day. David and Goliath. I Sam. 
7: 28-32. 

Pe a gah Pauls i cansa = pi Cord D. 
7-10. 

Seventh-day. Jesus’ promise. John 14: 
10-14. 


I recall a sentence that I can not place, 
found in one of the Latin texts we had 
at school, which may be freely ren- 
dered, “They are able because they think 
themselves able.” Now the writer, prob- 
ably, did not mean to minify the difficul- 
ties, nor to assume an undue influence of 
the mind over external conditions. We 
are nowhere taught that God works His 
deliverances by our thinking unrealities, 
The old Roman spoke the very truth 
that is illustrated in the story of the 
spies: Israel was unable because she 
thought herself so. She failed to count 
God in. Caleb’s “We are well able,” 
was conditioned on his further word, 
“Jehovah is with us,” and .with that 
fact in hand it was only the unbelief of 
the Israelites that kept them back from 
Canaan. 

How much suffering and disappoint- 
ment and loss these men might have 
spared themselves if only they had not 
been so cowardly and unbelieving! We 
read the story and wonder at the weak- 
ness of the ten, and glory in the heroic 
confidence of the two—and yet how do 
our own lives total? Do the “I can’s” 
so outweigh the “I’m afraid’s” that we 
feel ourselves unhesitatingly to belong 
to the order of Caleb and Joshua? It 
ought to be so, but is it? The Bible 
story comes to us from the standpoint 
of its outcome, and the folly of error is 
written plain. But it-is none the less 
foolish and destructive where its end 
is veiled, or when we refuse to read 
the logic of cause and effect through to 
the end of the chapter. 

It isn’t self-confidence that: our Scrip- 
ture selections commend. When God 
sent the message of comfort through 
Isaiah it was a message of recompense 
and deliverance—not by swift horses 
and flight, but by a _ returning to 
the place of duty and there abiding in 
quietness. Many a carefully planned 
escape has been a plunge into a snare 
because a fancied shrewdness, begotten 
of cowardice and unbelief, has taken the 
place of “We are well able.” 

But the great motive is not expediency, 
though resolve based on God’s word is 
of the highest expediency; nor is it 
assurance of success, though to avoid 
shipwreck of our lives is a vast work. 
But the motive is love,—ours answering 
to God’s, and the key to our lesson is 
the verse from Hebrews; for holding 
fast the beginning of our confidence 
makes us partakers with Him who 
said “I have overcome the world,” and 
proved it by the pathway of love no less 
than of victory. 
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SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS: 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of 
‘The American Friend” to this column. It will be 
found useful for almost everyone who wishes to adver- 
tise. The cost is 5c. perline eachinsertion. Noadver- 
tisement is accepted for less than 25c. Cash with order. 


WANTED—By young woman, B. S. of Guild- 
ford College, A. B. R:chard College. a position 
as teacher in graded or preparatory school. 
Address Miss Bristow, Conley, Va. 


WANTED—Widow, educated, practical, ex- 
cellent housekeeper correspondent, reader, 
musical, companionable, good business ability, 
adaptable, desires position. Address P, care 
this office. 


WANTED—A family of Friends to buy a well- 
improved farm in a Friends’ community, rich 
soil, large bearing orchard. House, barn and 
out-buildings. Fences in good repair. Near 
meeting house and school. Telephone and 
Rural Free Delivery Service For further in- 
formation write to A. J. Binrorp, Haviland, 
Kansas, 


A PHILADELPHIA COMPANY with a well- 
established business has for sale a small amount 
of stock. Par value and selling value, $50 00 per 
share. The business has increased roo per cent. 
since this time last year and the stock is sold 
for the purpose of meeting the needs caused by 
this rapid growth. Dividends are assured and 
the investment is a safe one. Incorporated 
under the laws of Pennsylvania. Address for 
particulars, A. B , care THE AMERICAN FRIEND, 
toro Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


Souvenir Letter—We have made a Souvenir 
Letter of Philadelphia which is radically dif- 
ferent from the souvenir post-card. There are 
nine views.—lIndependence Hall, Carpenter’s 
Hall, Laetitia House, Public Buildings, Christ 
Church, Broad Street, ete. with space for cor- 
respondence. Sent post-paid on receipt of 10 
cents in coin or stamps. 
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Do you use 50c. Formosa Oolong ? | 


None equal to Acker’s 
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When in want of a first-class} 


Half-tone or Line Engraving! 
GO TO | 


COMMERCIAL PHOTO-ENGRAVING CO. 


N. W. Cor. 10th and Arch Sts. 1} 
PHILADELPHIA. | | 


AND RE- 


CHAIRS Rushed stsves | 


Chair Cane,Rattan, Reeds,Splints, 
iN Flats, Open Woven Cane, Close 
Woven Cane and Rushes con- 

QO A, 

Shins Wecan work genuine orimitation 

rush into chairseats. Established 

1880 


Oem | 


[sete Coy 
f eee 1308 N. Marshall St., Philadelphia : 
Keystone Phone, Patk 52-78 D 


S. F, BALDERSTON’S SON 
Wall Paper and 


Decorations 


Window Shades [ade to Order | 


902 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia 


F YOU have in mind the making of a 
piece of printed matter, whether it 
bea BOOK, CALENDAR, BOOK- 

LET, CATALOGUE, PROSPECTUS, 
FOLDER, MAIL CARD or anything 
else, write us, or call on us and give us 


GEO. W. BRENN 


stantly on &@> at the Old Stand, | ] 


an opportunity to aid you in getting just 
the right thing. You will find our prices 
satisfactory. Our workmanship we will 
demonstrate by samples of what we have 
done for others. 
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SHUT IN. 


\ My window opens on a world 

Illumed by all the light of day, 

The homes and haunts of birds and men 
And children in their play, 

And how much God can do I see 

/ N Wrought in each passing day. 


y Ay Ay A 


Since yesterday a swelling bud 

Has burst into a fragrant flower. 

The clematis has nearer crept, 

The maple leaves hang lower; 

And sod and fern have laughed beneath 
The sunshine and the shower. 


Another world is mine, where I 
Must lightly toil, or idly lie. 

When sometimes weary of my lot, 
I fear my heart will sigh, 

I turn, and in the world without 

I see God passing by. 


Y Ay Ay Ay Ay Ay Ay Ay Ay da 


yy ty 


I watch, I wait. The outer glimpse 

Is presage of the coming Guest, 

Familiar, sweet, He enters in 

The waiting door. My breast 

Grows light with the full tide of peace, 
Companionship and rest. 

\ —Charles P. Cleaves. 
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Events and Comments. 


The annual convention of the Na- 
tional Anti-Saloon League will be held 
just after the middle of next month in 
Norfolk, Va. The dates are Ninth 
month 16th to roth, inclusive. This will 
be the twelfth in the series, and the 
speakers will be men of greater political 
prominence than have in former years 
been available for the program, showing 
incidentally the advance which temper- 
ance reform is making in public life. 


A great story comes from Long 
Island to the effect that a meteorite 
some 75 feet in circumference fell into 
the ocean a short distance off shore, 
causing huge waves, which did consid- 
erable damage. Another report tells of 
a meteorite falling near Bristol Notch, 
Vermont, which shook the earth for sev- 
eral miles around. The earth has been 
visited with these curious fragments of 
stars’ ever since men have been able to 
record events; but the interesting thing 
in connection with the phenomena is 
that, in all that time, there is no case on 
record where men or animals have been 
killed, or property destroyed directly by 
the falling stones. 


The following comment is interesting, 
since it comes from the editorial page 
of a so-called secular paper: Some one 
has with contemptuous intent applied to 
the conference the name, “The Interna- 


BAD DREAMS. 
FREQUENTLY DUE ‘TO COFFEE DRINKING. 


One of the common symptoms of cof- 
fee poisoning is the bad dreams that 
spoil what should be restful sleep. A 
man who found the reason says: 

“Formerly I was a slave to coffee. I 
was like a morphine fiend, could not 
sleep at night, would roll and toss in 
my bed and when I did get to sleep was 
disturbed by dreams and _ hobgoblins, 
would wake up with headaches and feel 
bad all day, so nervous I could not at- 
tend to business. My writing looked 
like bird tracks, I had sour belchings 
from the stomach, indigestion, heart- 
burn and palpitation of the heart, consti- 
pation, irregularity of the kidneys, etc. 

“Indeed, I began to feel I had all the 
troubles that human flesh could suffer, 
but when a friend advised me to leave 
off coffee I felt as if he had insulted me. 
[I could not bear the idea, it had such 
a hold on me, and I refused to believe 
it the cause. 

“But it turned out that no advice was 
ever given at a more needed time, for I 
finally consented to try Postum, and 
with the going of coffee and the coming 
of Postum all my troubles have gone 
and health has returned. I eat and 
sleep well now, nerves steadied down 
and I write a fair hand (as you can 
see), can attend to business again and 
rejoice that I am free from the monster, 
coffee.” 

Ten days’ trial of Postum in place of 
coffee will bring sound, restful, refresh- 
ing sleep. ‘“There’s a Reason.” Read 
“The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 
Some physicians call it “a little health 
classic.” 


tional Parliament of Good Intentions.” 
Well, if it be no more than that, if it 
shall become no more than a common 
meeting ground for the representatives 
of the Powers, great and small, the 
forum for the preaching of doctrines of 
peace and arbitration, for the exchange 
of views as to ways and means to make 
wars unnecessary, or, when begun, more 
humane, the institution is one to be en- 
couraged and sustained by the enlight- 
ened public opinion of the civilized 
world. 


There is a general impression, which 
we believe could be supported by facts, 
that the average wages paid to telegraph 
operators by the Western Union and 
Postal Companies are scarcely commen- 
surate with the duties and responsibili- 
ties of that employment. Unfortunately, 
however, for the workers concerned in 
the present strike, they appear to have 
rushed impetuously into a conflict with 
the powerful corporations by which they 
are employed, scarcely stopping to in- 
quire the reasons for their discontent, 
and certainly failing adequately to pre- 
pare for the task before them, and the 
growing evidence that the strike will 
fail simply justifies a hope that the 
inevitable will be recognized as quickly 
as possible. ; 


In a recent address before the Inter- 
national Housing Conference, George 
Cadbury, well known among Friends on 
both sides of the Atlantic, gave some 
interesting figures regarding the close 
relation which exists between the 
physical condition of children and hous- 
ing acommodations. He made the state- 
ment that in Bourneville, an improved 
industrial settlement near Birmingham, 
the death rate for the last six years had 
been 7.5 per 1,000, against a death rate 
in Birmingham for the same period of 
17.9 per 1,000. ‘The infantile mortality 
at Bourneville during the period was 
78.8, as compared with 170 per 1,000 in 
Birmingham. The boys at the Bourne- 
ville school, on an average, are four 
inches taller than those in Birmingham, 
and their chest measurement is three 
inches greated. An investigation in 
Edinburgh along the same line shows, 
beyond question, that the boy or girl 
bred in one room is invariably, on the 
average, distinctly smaller and lighter 
than the child who is bred in a two- 
room dwelling, and the child coming 
from-three rooms is more robust than 
one coming from a two-room house. 
According to the Edinburgh report, it 
cannot be an accident that the boys 
from two-room houses should be nearly 
twelve pounds lighter, on the average, 
than boys from four rooms, and nearly 
five inches smaller. 


NOTICES. 


Ministers from other yearly meetings, 
with credentials, expecting to attend 
Western Yearly Meeting, may inquire 
regarding board and lodging of 

CaLvIN STANLEY, 
Plainfield, Ind. 


Friends’ Library 142 North Sixteenth 
Street, Philadelphia, on and after Ninth 
month 2, 1907, will be open on week- 
days from 9 A. M. to 1 P. M., and from 
2) De Mistoson caus 


IDAHO FRIENDS 


again invite you to a Friends’ com- 
munity in a section of our country un-. 
surpassed in climate, productiveness and) 
opportunities. A new railroad is now 
building and Friends have plotted a) 
town site to be called 


GREENLEAF, 


with irrigated lands on one sidé and 
new lands soon to be watered by the 
United States . Government on the: 
other. We'd like to show you our big: 
hay stacks, with second crop of alfalfa, . 
fragrant with abundant bloom in prom-. 
ise of seed crop, apple, peach, prune and | 
pear trees bending under their load of! 
fruit, and watermelons not far away. 
We want Friends to secure the business 
opportunities afforded in Greenleaf, as» 
this point promises to become the: 
stronghold of Friends’ influence in the’ 
“Inland Empire.’ We expect to open: 


a Friends’ school and have a “no: 
saloon” clause in deeds. ; 
Almost without exception, Friends. 


who investigate personally with a view: 


to locating or investing find something!) 


to their liking. | 
Information will gladly be furnished’ 


upon request. 
W. S. Brown, 
R. F. D. No. 2, Caldwell, Idaho. 


Opportunities for Friends 
In the Coast Country of Texas. 


Cheap lands in small tracts on easy terms. 
Healthy location, pleasant climate and good 
markets. 


For further Information write 


ELMER LAWRENCE, 


League City, Texas. 


STENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
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| $62 Lippincott Building. 12th and Filbert Sts., Philo. | 
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F the value of the column of 
SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 
in THE AMERICAN 
FRIEND were generally) 
known there would be a more 
frequent use of this depart- 
ment by our subscribers. Some really 
remarkable results have followed the 
USE OF THIS COLUMN. The costis 
only 25 cents fora five line advertisement, 
(the minimum amount accepted) and 5 
cents for each additional line. Extra 


| insertions at the same rate. 


THE AMERICAN FRIEND, 
IOIO ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


ESS 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of 
‘““The American Friend” to this column. It will 
found useful for almost everyone who wishes to adver 
tise. The cost is 5c. perline eachinsertion. No adver 
tisement is accepted for less than 25c. Cash with order,’ 


A POSITION in the executive department ofa 
school or college is desired by a college b 
woman, experienced in school management, 
library and secretarial work, willing to assist in’ 
instruction. Superior references.—Address “J” 
eare AMERICAN FRIEND. Forward replies to 
Miss JoSEPHINE A. CHASE, Westdale, Mass. 


Unusual Strength and Fragrance 
the 26c. Ackerfrenchbreakfast. 
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ut EVERY MAN HIS PENNY. 
. Doubtless many of us have been deeply puzzled 
al)} as we have read this remarkable parable of the vine- 
4 yard-workers. It seems to put a premium on late- 
7 } arrival, and to show scant recognition of the hard and 
iy} patient toil of the early comers, who have endured 
| the strain and the heat of the long day. It is not sur- 
‘| prising that the socialist has seized upon the parable 
of and has claimed that the great Master is here teach- 
ih ing equal distribution of goods—share and share 
| alike for all—a division according to need rather 
' than according to rights and service. But the per- 
| plexity is due to a superficial reading; it clears away 
‘| when one examines the parable in the light of its con- 
i text. It was not spoken to encourage men to delay’ 
until the eleventh hour, nor was it written to furnish 
J a panacea for social and economic ills. 

It is a luminous illustration of the spiritual prin- 
wi ciple that sacrifice and service are not things to be 
4 paid for by the hour, but have their worth wholly in 
i the motive from which they are performed. 

Peter had just been seeing the “great refusal’ of 
" the rich young man who was suddenly brought to the 
strenuous test of devotion, and who was so anchored 

4) to his great possessions that he could not cut loose to 
(i follow Christ, and, as the young man “‘went away,” 
Peter drew a somewhat self-satisfied picture of the 
jy) great sacrifices which he and his friends had made. 
He thought of the boats and the nets, and the happy 
fishing days on Galilee, and he pointed out the con- 
4) trast between the decision of this young man and 
4 their great surrender: “Lo, we have left all and fol- 
ag, lowed thee!” And then he spoiled it all with the 

) blundering question: “What then shall we get?” 

| It indicated a religion of double entry book- 
") keeping—so much sacrifice for an even amount of re- 

| - ward, a giving-up in one place for an equivalent or 
“| more in another place. “How much pay is coming 
‘| _ to us for such sacrifice and service as we have ex- 
#)) hibited?’ The great parable of the laborers is the 
#) answer. Those who went to work in the early morn- 
| ing, struck a bargain before they began. They had 

“) asked, “What shall we get?’ and were told, “A 

) penny.” They were working for a definite reward, 

| and all through the heat and toil they had their eye 


on the stipulated amount. 
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“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 
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As they wiped the sweat 


from their faces they comforted themselves with the 
thought that a recompence was coming in the even- 
ing. 

The later-comers said nothing about pay. They 
were simply eager to work, and seized the first chance 
that came to them with no haggling or bargaining. 
They trusted the “householder” and were thankful to 
work on any conditions. In the evening, the bargain- 
ers got just what they had been working for. They 
had sweated and toiled for their penny, and they got 
it. The men who had seized the chance to work with 
no thought of bargain or reward, who had come in as 
soon as they were asked and had worked faithfully 
until leaving-off time, were surprised to find what a 
high estimate was put upon their service. The bar- 
gainers grumbled, as mere hirelings do, to find that 
their “sacrifices” were not appreciated—“only a 
penny for all this burning heat!”’ But the reply is, 
“You have received what you were working for.” 
One hopes that Peter saw the point of the story, but, 
unfortunately, many miss it. The “Kingdom of 
Heaven” has too often been a scheme of rewards, a 
bait to induce men to give up ease and pleasure here 
in the hope of heavenly pay. The religion of double- 
entry bookkeeping is not quite dead, and men still 
point with pride to sacrifices, and say, “Think what I 
shall get for that!” They will get their “penny,” but 
they miss, alas, the real meaning of religion, the vital 
heart of it, which is uncalculating love and devotion, 
joyous self-giving that knows nothing of bargain or 
return, a spirit of consecration that is even forgetful 
of the sacrifice and would never dream of cashing 
it in. 

“Love is only 
Perfect when itself transcends 
Itself, and one with what it loves 


In undivided being blends.” 
R. M. J. 


BUT. 

Many are the things we find in every walk of life 
which are excellent, beautiful, just what we want, 
“but”; and this awful “but” destroys their value. 
Here is a beautiful rug, the right make, the desirable 
pattern, and harmonious in color, exactly what we 
want, “but” the size, and it will not do. We may be 
buying a new suit of clothes, “but” the sleeves are a 
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little short. With some alteration they can be made 
to do, but they are short nevertheless, and every time 
we wear the suit our hands protrude unduly, 

Quantity and quality make little difference 
things are not perfect. With crude materials “buts” 
are the rule, and with the most finished they are ever 
in evidence. The best work we ever did is the oc- 
casion of one or more. If we could only do it again 
we could do it better. The best place we ever lived 
had some drawbacks, too wet, too hot, or too high, 
Ah, if it were only so and so, “‘but.”’ 

The powers and capabilities of men are not excep- 
tions. Let a vacancy occur in a responsible position 
with a business house, school, or elsewhere, and the 
applicants are numerous, their range of experience 
is extended and their qualifications are various, but 
ask any business man or school board why the posi- 
tion is not immediately filled, and they will tell you 
that out of the hundred or more applicants not one 
has all the qualifications required. 

The same may be said of those seeking employ- 
ment; nothing quite suits. There are many good po- 
sitions—‘‘but.”” And thus our work and our qualifi- 
cations are more approximations: to our ideals. We 
may improve and rise, but the little exceptions are 
ever with us. 

These difficulties and exceptions come from two 
sources. On the one hand they are part of a world 
where readjustment is an everlasting process. They 
grow out of the very nature of things, and as such 
they are more often a blessing than a curse. Calamity 
sometimes comes, but, as a rule, “buts” are merely 
index fingers pointing to paths of improvement and 
reform. 

On the other hand, “buts” are due to the negli- 
gence and maliciousness of men. ‘They are moral, 
rather than physical defects—little, mean exceptions 


in a capable soul. Many a business man with a fair 


reputation, who stands high in the community and | “800 B. C. These show a belief in God, a perception 


church, is tempted in some little detail to stoop to 
methods which he dare not name even to himself; 
and many a woman who is pure and capa. , moving 
in the best society, cannot look her associaces in the 
eyes and speak the truth. It may be a little sin, but 


Outside all is bright and hopeful and happy—‘but” 
inside this fair exterior are secret faults—awful, 
little sins that dwarf and kill out spiritual life. We 
may try to “reason them right,” while they remain 
with us, yet all the while we know they are wrong. 
And just here is the sad, sad tragedy, because these 


sprouting and bringing forth fifty or a hundred fold. 
} 


A double life has begun, and it clutches ike a vam- 
pire at the heart. Retreat becomes very difficult, and 
reform unlikely. Woe be unto the man with a “but” 
in his moral purposes, a hidden evil in his heart. Let . 
him hasten to square old accounts at any cost, and 
start aright. A sin discovered is the first step to re- 
form, but a cherished fault is a way to destruction. 
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A HISTORICAL SKETCH OF CONGREGA- 
TIONAL SINGING. 


BY EMILY JANE HART. 
Part I. 
Pre-Reformation Congregational Singing. 


| A recent series of articles on ‘“The Quaker Idea 
of Music in Its Relationship to Worship” seemed not 
unnaturally to raise the question as to what has been 
the general history of congregational singing from the: 
earliest times onward, and especially as to what data 
exist regarding the practice of singing as a part of 
worship among the early members of the Society of 
Friends. In the following papers, I propose very 
briefly to trace the history of congregational hymn- 
singing wp to the end of the seventeenth century. | 

The definition of a hymn is ‘‘a spiritual medita- 
tion in rhythmical prose or verse,’ and Augustine 
said “a hymn must contain praise, must praise God - 
and be sung.” In the New Testament three terms are 
used for Christian songs: “Psalm,” “Hymn” and 
“Spiritual Ode.” 

The word “hymn” was a common one among the 
Greeks, and “hymns” to their divinities, and, in 
honor of celebrated men, are found in the works of 
Homer and other classical writers. Paul, in his ser- 
mon on Mars’ Hill, quoted the words “For we are His. 
Offspring,” from a “hymn” of Aratus of Cilicia, writ- 
ten in the third century, B. C., and from very early 
times songs of praise have been used as part of relig- 
ious services. ‘The earliest writings of the Sanskrit 
‘“vace are its Vedic hymns, none of which, according 
“to Professor Max Miiller (Ancient Sanskrit Litera- 
“ture, edition 1859, p. 481), are of later date than 


“of the difference between‘ good and evil, and a con- 
_“vietion that God hates sin and loves the righteous, 


“but are rather the fading echoes of departing truth 
“than the voice of a living and growing religion 


“(Tbid, p. 538 and p. 528). To find hymns glowing 


; 5 : _ “with true devotion we must turn from the Rig-Veda, 
it does not belong to the life they pretend to live. _ “and even from those beautifully chanted utterances 


“to the gods in the choruses of Euripides and 
“Sophocles, to the book of Psalms. The singing of 


“Psalms had an important place in the Jewish wor- 


“ship, for example, the sequence of Psalms from 
“the 113th to the 118th was sung several times dur- 


“Sng the Passover week, and is probably alluded to 


“in Matt. XX VI: 30. The Christians very naturally 


little dark secrets can never be covered without “kept up this Jewish eustom and made use of hymns 


“at their ‘feasts of love’ and other meetings. Sev-. 
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_ “eral passages in the epistle to Timothy and Titus 


| “are thought to contain fragments of these, among 
“others the glorious statement in I Tim. 1:15, 
““Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners.’ 
| “(See Liddon’s Bampton’s Lectures, p. 327, note, 

@ ‘citing I Tim. 3:16; II Tim. 2:11-13, and Titus 
_ “3:4-7, as examples.) The earliest of the Christian 
“hymns were in Greek. ‘Early in the 


“a hymn of praise to Christ as to a God.’ This hymn, 
“handed down from the second century, and known 


_ “peace, Good-will Towards Men,’ and continues in an 


‘ “outburst of prayer to Christ, ‘O Lord God, Lamb of | 


“God, Son of the Father, that bearest the sins of the 
“world, supply our need. Thou who sittest on the 
“right hand of the Father have merey upon us, 

_ “For Thou art alone holy, Thou Christ Jesus art 
é “alone Lord in the glory of God the Father.’ It is a 


“forth most clearly the divinity of our Lord.”’* 

Paul, in his first epistle to the Corinthians, gives a 
vivid picture of the meetings of the earliest Christian 
communities. The brethren seem to have had three 
_ distinct meetings, the first of which was for the pur- 
| pose of edification by prayer and exhortation, in 

_ which hymn-singing played a distinct part. It has 
been thought that the hymn in the public assembly 
was sometimes (like the prophecy and discourse) the 
spontaneous product of the moment, but Professor 
Lindsay,t+ in his remarkable study of the methods of 
worship of the Primitive Church, considers that there 
may have been some previous selection, either of 
_ hymns already in use, or specially composed by 
: members of the congregation. He says that Paul’s 
_ description of the meeting for edification “introduces 
- “us to an earnest company of men and women full of 
| “restrained enthusiasm, which might soon become un- 
_ “restrained. We hear of no official appointed to con- 
_ “duct the services. The brethren fill the body of the 
| “hall, the women sitting together, in all probability 

_ “on the one side, and the men on the other; behind 
“them are the inquirers, and, behind them, cluster- 
“ing round the door, unbelievers, whom curiosity or 
“some other motive has attracted, and who are wel- 
“comed to this meeting ‘for the Word.’ 

“The service, and probably each part of the service, 
“heoan with the benediction: ‘Grace be to you and 
“neace from God our Father and the Lord Jesus 
“Christ,’ which was followed by an invocation of 
“Jesus and the confession that He is Lord.t One of 
“the brethren began to pray; then another and 
“another; one began the Lord’s Prayer, and all 
“Joined; each prayer was followed by a hearty and 
“fervent ‘Amen.’§ Then a hymn was sung; then 


*Wm. Charles Braithwaite: “Early Hymns,” published in 
Friends’ Quarterly Examiner, First month, 1887. 
_ + Prof. T. M. Lindsay: “The Church and the Ministry in the 
Early Centuries,’ Cunningham Lectures, 1902. 

aL Cor, 12263: 

§I Cor. 14: 16. 


“morning, according to Pliny, ‘the Christians sing | 


_ “in the Latin form as the ‘Gloria in Excelsis,’ is de- | 
_ “lghtful in its simplicity. It begins with the angelic | 
_ “anthem, ‘Glory to God in the Highest, and on Earth | 


“striking fact that the earliest Christian hymns set . 


| ce fR 
another and another, for several of the brethren have 


“composed or selected hymns at home which they wish 
“to be sung by the congregation.* Several of these 
“hymns are preserved in the New Testament, and one 
“is embodied in one of our Scotch paraphrases: 
“To Him be power divine ascribed, 
And endless blessings paid; 


Salvation, glory, joy remain 
Forever on His head. 


“Thou hast redeemed us with Thy Blood, 
And set the prisoners free; 

Thou mad’st us kings and priests to God, 
And we shall reign with Thee. 


“To Him that sits upon the throne, 
The God whom we adore, 


And to the Lamb that once was slain, 


Be glory evermore.’’t 


“It is likely that the singing was antiphonal; there 
“are alternate strophes in the hymns in the heavenly 
“worship, and Pliny says that the Christians ‘carmen 
“Christo quasi Deo dicere secum invicem.’ (Ep. 96, 
“97). After the hymns came reading from the Old 
“Testament Scriptures and readings or recitations 
“concerning the life and death, and sayings and deeds 
“of Jesus. Then came the ‘instruction’—sober words 
“ot edification, based on what had been read, and 
“coming either from the gift of ‘wisdom,’ or from 
“that intuitive power of seeing into the heart of 
“spiritual things which the apostle calls ‘know- 
“ledge.” )) 

It is evident, from heathen as well as Christian 
sources, that singing formed an important part of the 
Christian services in the post-apostolic times. Pliny’s 
evidence has already been noted, and so general and 
popular was the custom of singing hymns in the 
third century that one of the charges brought by the 
Council of Antioch against Paulus of Samosatat was 
that he had put a stop to it. After the third cen- 
tury it is convenient to distinguish between the 
hymns of the Eastern and the Latin churches. The 
number of Greek hymns is very large, and if those 
that have been published were collected they would 
fill nearly a score of volumes, and those existing only 
in manuscript are also numerous. 


The father of Christian hymnody in the Syrian 
Church was Ephraem Syrus (circa, 378). He 
wrote in Syriac and appears to have been inspired by 
the religious songs of the Gnostic poet, Bardesanes. 
Theodoret says Ephraem’s hymns were sweet and 
added much, to the solemnity of festal occasions in his 
day. The were commemorative of the great facts in 
Christ’s lite and the deaths of saints and martyrs. 

In the formative period of Greek sacred poetry the 
two chief hymn-writers are (1) Gregory Nazianzen 
(d. 890), and (2) Anatolius (d. 458). The latter 
wrote the well-known hymn beginning ‘Fierce was 
the wild billow.” 

In the next period (which the great authority, Dr. 
Neale, dates from 726 to 820) the best hymns of the 
Eastern church were written. From this century of 

= 1 Cor, 14,520. 


+ Scotch Paraphrases, 65: 7-II. 
+ Patriarch of Antioch, A. D, 260-270. 
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hymnology we get, in translation, the following 
familiar and beautiful hymns: 

(1) +“Tis the Day of Resurrection,’ 
John of Damascus (d. before 787). 

(2) “Art Thou Weary, Art Thou Languid ?” 
written by Stephen of St. Sabas, a convent in Pal- 
estine, near the Dead Sea, who died 794. 

(3) “That Fearful Day, that Day of dread,” 

(4) “Jesus, Lord of Life Eternal,” 

(5) “Jesu, Name All Names Above,” written, 
respectively, by Theodore (d. 826), Joseph (d. carca 
830), and Theoctistus (d. circa 890), whose names 
have made the Convent of the Studium, at Constanti- 
nople, famous for all time. 

Latin hymnology was founded by Hilary, Bishop 

of Poictiers (d. 366) andthe famous Ambrose, Bishop 
of Milan (d. 397), the contemporary and friend of 
the great Augustine. Hymn singing was very popu- 
lar in Ambrose’s church at Milan, and the “Am- 
_brosian style’ became largely prevalent throughout 
the Western Church. It was founded on the Greek 
system of music and had been introduced by Ambrose 
into the great church at Milan A. D., 386. Ambrose 
adopted for his hymns the most rhythmical form of 
Latin verse that was then in use, and for his tunes a 
popular and congregational style of melody, and both 
spread rapidly through the Western Church and be- 
came a powerful engine for affecting the minds of 
the people of all classes. In a well-known passage of 
his “Confessions” Augustine says: “How did I 
“weep in thy hymns and canticles, touched to the 
“quick by the voices of thy sweet attuned church. 
“The voices flowed into my ears and the Truth dis- 
“tilled into my heart, whence the affections of my 
“devotion overflowed and tears ran down and happy 
“was I therein. Not long had the Church of Milan 
“begun to use this kind of consolation and exhorta- 
“tion, the brethren zealously joining with harmony 
“of voice and hearts. For it was a year, or not much 
“more, that Justina, mother to the Emperor Valen- 
“tine, a child, persecuted thy servant Ambrose. 
“The devout people kept watch in the church, ready 
“to die with their bishop. Then it was first insti- 
“tuted that after the manners of the Eastern Church, 
‘hymns and psalms should be sung, lest the people 
“should wax faint through the tediousness of service. 
“And from that day to this the custom is retained, 
“almost all thy congregations throughout other parts 
“of the world following therein.” 

Ninety hymns belong to the Ambrosian school, of 
which about a dozen were written by Ambrose him- 
self. The “Veni Redeemer” (“Redeemer of all 
Nations, Come”) and “Deus Creator” (“Maker of 
All Things, Glorious God’) belong to this group and 
the universally-known hymn beginning: 

“Jerusalem, my happy home, 
When shall I come to thee ?” 
(written in this form at the beginning of the six- 
teenth century) was fownded on the twenty-fifth 
chapter of Augustine’s “Meditations.” 

A good many hymns were written in Spain in the 

fifth century. Those by Prudentius, a Spanish 


? written by 


layman (d. 405), are among the finest Latin hymns, 
and Sedulius, a native of Scotland or Ireland, wrote 
some beautiful hymns in the fifth century. 

In the sixth century, what is known as ‘‘Gregorian” 
music was introduced by Gregory, Bishop of Rome, 
and it superseded the “Ambrosian” music, which — 
had been universally used in the Latin Church for 
two centuries. 

There is no doubt that in the course of time 
chureh music had become deteriorated by the intro- 
duction of a more secular style, and that this was one 
cause of the reaction under Gregory the Great. But 
the change had the very important result of trans- 
ferring hymn-singing from the congregation to the 
choir of priests, the people being henceforth restricted 
to the responses. The Ambrosian style had been an 
essentially congregational style of singing, which 
made it possible for the whole congregation to bear a 
part, and that not a small one, in the service, while 
the Gregorian, which had less melody and rhythm, 
and was much more difficult to acquire, was neces- 


-sarily restricted to the clergy and traimed choir, a 


method more in harmony with the hierarchical prin- 
ciples of Gregory. From this period onwards, as the 
hierarchical element in the church gained strength, 
this system rapidly supplanted its rival, and from that 
time until the present day, in the Greek and Latin 
churches (with some recent exceptions), the singing 
of hymns in churches has been restricted to the choir 
and the clergy. 

The mediaeval hymns have quite different char- 
acteristics to those of the earlier period. ‘The joy- 
“ful, jubilant tone of the Ambrosian and Prudentian 
“hymns is no longer so prominent; they are set in the 
“key of mystic fervor. Begotten in the cloister, they 
“ring with the soft and subdued, but ardent, tones 
“of contemplative devotion. The singers linger near 
“the cross and gaze upon the suffering agonies of its 
“scenes, rather than breathe the clear air of the resur- 
“rection morning, or celebrate the triumphant ex- 
“altation and reign of Christ.”* Some of these 
hymns were by the most subtle theologians and 
devout saints, amongst whom may be mentioned the 
Venerable Bede (d. 735), who was not only the 
“father of English learning,” but the first English 
hymn-writer; Notker, a monk of St. Gall (d. 912), 
having, it is said, been kept awake in his dormitory 
by the groaning of a water-wheel, whose supply of 
water was running short, conceived the idea of set- 
ting its moaning to music, and produced a new kind 
of hymn, known as “Sequences.” He succeeded so 
well that he produced the “Sequence on the Holy 
Spirit,” which, being sent by him to Charles the Fat, 
King of France, led the latter to compose the famous 
“Veni Creator Spiritus” (‘‘Come, Holy Ghost, Our 
Souls Inspire’), a hymn which has been in constant 
use in the West for nine hundred years, and has been 
translated. by Luther, Dryden, Bishop Cosin and 
numerous other singers. 

The greatest of medieval poets, Adam, of St. 


* See Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge: 
Article on “Hymnology.” 
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| Victor, near Paris (a 1172), made that monastery 
as famous by his hymns, as his teacher, Hugo, of St. 
| Victor, near Paris (d. 1135), had done by his’ writings, 
| which were the foundation of French medieval mystic- 
| ism. Two other convents are closely linked with hymn- 
| writing, Clairvaux and Cluny—the former through 
Bernard, of Clairvaux, the greatest man of his 
period and one of the devoutest saints of any age, 
| from whese writings are taken the three hymns, 
| “Jesus, the Very Thought of Thee,” “Jesus, Thou 
Joy of Loving Hearts,” and “O Jesus, King Most 
“Wonderful.” Another Bernard gave renown to 
Cluny, by a satire of 3,000 lines in length, from 
which Dr. Neale has extracted three hymns, begin- 
| ming, respectively, ‘Jerusalem the Golden,” ‘Brief 
| Life is Here Our Portion,” and “For Thee, O Dear 
| Dear Country,” which, in his free translation, have 
| become extremely popular. It is significant of the 
| difference between the centuries that the twelfth cen- 
tury satirist is overwhelmed by the awe of heaven and 
|\the horror of hell, whereas his nineteenth century 
| adapter sings exultantly of heaven alone.* 
| The greatest of all medizval hymns is the “Dies 
_| Irae,” said to have been written about 1200 A. D. by 
| Thomas, of Celano, the friend and biographer of 
‘Francis, of Assisi. Sir Walter Scott’s version of it 
begins: 

“That day of wrath, that dreadful day, 
| “When heaven and earth shall pass away,”’ 
| and another world-renowned hymm of the Middle 
_| Ages, which has come down to us is the Stabat Mater 
| (At the Cross Her Station Keeping”), of Jacapone 
da Todi, or Jacobus de Benedictus (d. 1274), while 
|'the other greatest hymn-writers of the medieval 
_| period are Thomas Aquinas (d. 1274), and Bona- 
ventura (d. 1274). 

The Flagellants of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries on the Continent “sang hymns in the Latin 
_| or vulgar tongue.” The Lollards of England, in the 
_| fourteenth century, and the Hussites of Bohemia, in 

| the fifteenth century, revived the use of sacred song 
; | among the people, and the Protestant Reformation, 
| under the lead of Luther, himself a devoted singer 
| and vigorous hymnist, vindicated the right of the 
| people to the use of hymns, and “congregational sing- 
ing” became once more identified with public worship. 
(To be continued.) 
Scalby, England. 


Prayer may not bring money, but it brings us 
‘what no money can buy—a power to keep from sin 
| and to be content with God’s will, whatever else he 
may send.—CGeorge Eliot. 


To grow old patiently, bravely, even joyfully— 
| that is the supreme art of living. And if you and I 
are to ever learn how, we must begin now when life 
is,strong and full of vigor. Impatience and fretful- 
| mess now can hardly culminate later in serenity and 
| “content. —Selected. 


“* See “Hymns that have helped,” ed. W. Stead. 


[For THe AMERICAN FRIEND.] 
THE HONEY OF GOD’S WORD. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER. 


A singular incident in the old Hebrew history il- 
lustrates the sweetness and light that flow from God’s 
blessed Word. Jonathan was leading the army of 
Israel in pursuit of the Philistines. When the troops 
reached a forest where the bees had laid up their 
abundant stores, several honeycombs were lying upon 
the earth. Jonathan put forth the rod in his hand 
and dipped it in a honeycomb, and put it to his 
mouth, ‘‘and his eyes were enlightened.” Refresh- 
ment came to his hungry frame and enlightenment 
to his eyes, which were dim with faintness and 
tatigue. 

What a beautiful parable this incident furnishes 
to set forth one of the manifold blessings of God’s 
Word! In the superbly sublime Nineteenth Psalm 
David pronounces that word to be sweeter than honey 
and the droppings of the honeycomb. In the same 
passage he declares that “it is pure, enlightening the 
eyes.” Again the Psalmist says, “The entrance of 
Thy word giveth light.” It is not the careless reading 
or the listless hearing of the book, but its entrance 
into the soul, which produces this inward illumina- 
tion. There is a sadly increasing ignorance of the 
Seriptures ; when read publicly in ines sanctuary thou- 
sands give but little heed. They do not take the vital- 
izing’, heaven-sent truth into their souls as Jonathan 
took the honey into his system. 

But when the Word is partaken of hungrily, and 
the Holy Spirit accompanies it, there is a revelation 
made to the heart like that which the poor blind boy 
had after the operation of a skilful oculist. His 
mother led him out of doors, and, taking off the 
bandages, gave him his first view of sunshine and 
sky and flowers. “Oh, mother,” he exclaimed, “why 
did you never tell me it was so beautiful?’ The 
tears started as she replied, ‘‘I tried to tell you, dear, 
but you could not understand me.” So the spiritual 
eyesight must be opened in order that the spiritual 
beauty and wisdom and glory of the divine Word may 
be discovered. Many a poor sinner has never found 
out what a glorious gospel our gospel is, until he has 
swallowed the honey for himself. 

The growing Christian never outgrows his Bible; 
in that exhaustless jewel mine every stroke of the 
mattock reveals new nuggets of gold and fresh dia- 
monds. 

Even as a mental discipline there is no book like 
God’s book. Nothing else so sinews up the intellect, 
so clarifies the perception, so enlarges the views, so 
purifies the taste, so quickens the imagination, 
strengthens the understanding, and educates the 
whole man. The humblest day laborer who saturates 
his mind with this celestial schoolbook becomes a 
superior man to his comrades—not merely a purer 
man, but a clearer-headed man. It was the feeding 
on this honey dropping from Heaven which gave to 
the Puritans their wonderful sagacity as well as their 
unconquerable loyalty to the right. Simply as an 
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educator the Scriptures ought to be read in every 
schoolhouse, and there ought to be a chair of Bible 
instruction in every college. As the honey strewed 
the forest for Jonathan and his soldiers to feed upon, 
so the loving Lord has sent down His Word for all 
hungering humanity, high or low. As the sunlight 
was made for all eyes, so this book was made for all 
hearts. 

It was more than light; for it is an enlightener. 
Not only does it reveal the grandest, the sublimest, 
and most practical truths, but it improves and en- 
larges the vision. It makes the blind to see and the 
strong sight all the stronger. Who of us that have 
been sorely perplexed about questions of right and 
wrong, and puzzled as to our duty, have not caught 
new views and true views as soon as we dipped our 
rod into this honeycomb? Poor Cowper, harassed 
and tormented, found in the twenty-fifth verse of the 
third chapter of Romans the honey which brought 
light to his overclouded soul. John Wesley made 
the most signal discovery of his life when he thrust 
his red into this verse: “The law of the spirit of 
life in Christ Jesus hath made me free from the law 
of sin and death.” 
own sinfulness until “the commandment came” 
opened his eyes. 

Ah! there is many a one among my readers who 
can testify how the precious honey from Heaven 
brought light and joy to his eyes when dimmed with 
sorrow. The exceeding rich and infallible promises 
were not only sweet, they were illuminating. They 
hghted up the valley of the shadow of death ; they 
showed how crosses can be turned into crowns, and 
how losses can brighten into glorious gains. In a 
sick-room I almost always dip my rod into the honey- 
comb of the fourteenth chapter of John. It brings 
the Master there with His words of infinite comfort. 
One of my noblest Sunday-school teachers so fed on 
this divine honey that on her dying bed she said: 
“My path through the valley is long, but ’tis bright 
all the way.” 

Nothing opens the sinner’s eyes to see himself and 
to see the Saviour of sinners like the simple Word. 
The Bible is a book to reveal iniquity in the secret 
parts. If a young man will dip his rod into this 
warning, “Look not upon the wine when it is red,” he 
may discover that there is a nest of adders in the 
glass. If the skeptic and the scoffer can be induced to 
taste some of that honey which Christ gave to Nico- 
demus, he may find hell a tremendous reality to be 
shunned, and Heaven a glorious reality to be gained. 

The honey from anven lies abundant on the 
ground. May God help us to show it to the hungry, 
the needy, and the perishing! 


“Brooklyn, N.Y. 


and 


Contentment abides with truth. You will gener- 
ally suffer for wishing to appear other than what you 
are; whether it be richer, or greater, or more learned. 
The mask soon becomes an instrument of torture.— 


Arthur Helps. 


; 


Even Paul had not learned his: 


and is a prominent worker in educational and phil- 


the square mile of territory immediately about me. 


_ swayed their bodies in unison, and at times would re- | 
_ spond in a murmured deep note, musical and solemn. | 


_ We stood in semi-darkness. 
_gling from under quaint, tall caps looked like fine> 


/ spun gold, while the long, white beards were ecrim-| 
soned by the colored lights. j 


_‘lith,” was worn by most of the men, and, of course, all! 


seemed fuller and deeper, more solemn than ever. 


ious feeling and spiritual exaltation lingered with me. 


[For TH AMERICAN FRIEND. | 
THE PROBLEM OF THE JEW. 
SABBATH DAY IN NEW YORK. 

BY J. LINDLEY SPICER. 

[J. Lindley Spicer is doing some work among the 
Jews in New York this summer and gives us an idea 
of their life and worship as he finds it.—Ep. | 

The Sabbath day of which I write was not First- | 
day (the Lord’s day) or Sunday, but the literal 
Sabbath day—the Seventh-day as kept by the Jews. 

A devout Hebrew, who was graduated at Yale } « 
anthropic lines, invited me to go with him. At 9) 
A. M. I was rapping at his door in the university set- 
tlement building in Riverton Street. I was on the - 
border of a new Jerusalem, for there are 1,000,000 — 
Jews in Greater New York, and 332 synagogues in) 


We went into a small room a short distance : away, and | 
in the Oriental-like room were some 70 people—old | 
men and children. The prayer robe, called the “Tal- 


kept their hats on. From a raised platform, where seven \} 
men stood behind a desk, upon which were spread | 
scrolls of the law, the “ruler of the synagogue” im- 
toned the sacred words. He swayed to and fro in the’ 
fervor of his service. Others in the congregation | 


A golden light, interspersed with crimson bars, 
filled the room from a large window in the front... 
Tears were streaming 
The long, gray locks strag- 


from the eyes of some. 


Suddenly all stood up and the voice of the leader 


Then all responded with a quick, loud prolonged in-- 
tonation, which broke off into a sibilant note, the 
whole like the boom of surf along shore, and the 
musical after-ripple along the are: sand. 

The impression of devout worship, intense relig- 


Here in the heart of the great metropolis, in a dis- | 
trict more densely populated than any other in the 
world, was a group of God’s chosen people. They had- 
been driven out from the small village in Russia. | 
Every one had seen the violent death of loved ones, 
the racking of homes and the nameless horrors per- 
petuated upon their wives or daughters. | 

Hunted, distressed, humiliated strangers in a> 
strange land, they, the remnants of many broken: 
home circles, were gathered here in a land of: 
freedom. 

Here, under the folds of the stars and stripes, they’ 
worshipped the God of their fathers in their own: 
time-honored way. a 

It was the “day of revelation.” They were read- 
ing the second time the Ten Commandments, as 
given in Deuteronomy. 
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Tears were in my 


Then they sang “Comfort sige 
People” with tears in their voices. 
eyes also as we silently withdrew. 

The professor turned to me when we reached the 
street and sadly remarked, “‘You see there Were no 
young men there, we have lost them.” 

“Yes, I noticed only old men and lads.” 

“And later we must lose the lads! Do you know 
the blessings of American freedom‘seem to be almost 
curses to those fathers in Israel?” 

I had not supposed such a thing possible, so, in 
earnest discourse, he told me in effect as follows: 

“Tn the old home life the patriarchal ideal still 
obtains. All the most holy associations cluster about 
the Sabbath day. The family i is the unit of Hebrew 
existence, the father is as a king i in his household. 

“The love of music is satisfied in the use of the 
psalms of David and intoning the words of scripture. 

“Our national existence centers in the synagogue. 
The Sabbath is the pearl of days. Werest. We 
worship in the morning. In the afternoon we hear 
the Scripture expounded. <A portion of the Law and 
the Prophets is considered, and all that is written in 
the saered scroll is heard during the year. In the 
evening the Sabbath lamp is lghted. The entire 
family is grouped about the board. The feast is 
spread. The father extols the mother, his beloved 
wife, as the queen of the household. The children 
recite portions from the Holy writings. The scene is 
one of hallowed associations. Care and toil are for- 
gotten for the time, and the day is anticipated with 
joy. A young man comes to America, and as soon 
as he ean afford a new suit of clothes he has his 
picture taken and sends it home. If he is married 
and has children he teaches his little son to write a 
few words in Yiddish to his old grandfather. They 
think America is a land of prosperity and religion. 
Others are induced to come to the land of promise. 
Then comes the awakening. The emigrant is misin- 
formed. Sharpers, often of their own nationality, 
fleece them out of their money. 


They must get work. The son gets a place. He 
must work on our Sabbath day or lose his job. The 
daughter gets into a factory. She must do likewise. 
They lose their regard for the Sabbath. Sunday is 
spent in pleasure, cheap theatres, the beach, the 
dance. The young folk pick up the vices easily. 
They become the supporters of the family. Shall 
they not have their say? The father can do but few 
things. Tis trade is not accounted here, where each 
one does a certain piece of work in the factory, so he 
runs a push-eart. There are more than 22,000 
licensed in the city. The children in school pick up 
‘bad words. They learn English, and despise Yiddish 
and Hebrew. The old people cannot learn the new 
tongue and are soon despised, and the two elements in 
the family grow apart. Liberty becomes license, they 
are so newly emancipated. Our young men learn to 
get money in dishonest ways. Our girls are misled 
by the glamour of life, love of dress and display, and 
some are drawn from virtue’s path. The old restraints 
are all removed. The home life, and synagogue or 


_ handled and umwrapped. 


religious life is gone. They become sahesioe of their 
old world names and take new ones. So the blessings 
of freedom become curses.” 

Hlere we entered a large and commodious syna- 
gogue. It was quite like a church in construction, 
with galleries along the sides without lattices, where 
the women sat. 

Men, middle-aged and aged, and some lads, were 
going and coming. <A policeman in uniform was de- 
tailed at the door to prevent disorder. This was a 
strict orthodox synagogue, but somewhat American- 
ized. 

The reader’s desk faced the east, where, under a 
half dome-like window of golden glass, was the sacred 
ark, in which the valuable scrolls of the Law were 
kept. In front of these swung a hghted lamp, which 
is never extinguished. The w orshipers here wore silk 
hats and expensive silk “‘talliths,” with elaborate 
“fringes” or “hems,” over expensive clothing. The 
‘cantor,’ who led the singing alone, wore the peculiar 
high, black silk cap. One year ago he was driven 
from Russia by the awful persecutions. His voice is 
high tenor of surpassing power. 

We took the lower seats—those back of the readers. 
Five times during the service we were courteously 
approached by different persons and invited to the 
“chief seats in the synagogue”—those in front of the 
readers. Here there was a trained choir of superb 
male voices, men and boys, and the antiphonal sing- 
ing suggested what the singing in Solomon’s s Temple 
may have been. 

The ‘‘serolls” 
amid glad 


were borne in solemn procession 
allelhuas. They were most reverently 
The reader kissed the page 
before he uttered the words there inscribed. The 
jeweled knobs or top-pieces, which adorned the sticks 
upon which the serolls were rolled, were taken off and 
placed upon projections provided for them upon the 
rail along the rear of the central reading platform. 

One interesting ceremony was the calling of a iad 
of thirteen to the desk. He read clearly the portion 
of Hebrew from a small scroll he carried, much to the 
satisfaction of all, especially his bewhiskered father 
and a family group, who were watching from the 
gallery. 

When finished, he went up to them, and an aged 
erandmother fell upon his neck and kissed him, 
Then. the mother, then the sisters. Then he came 
back to the main floor, and now, as a fully-accepted 
“son of the law,’ he passed around extending his 
hand for congratulations. He came to me as a 
“stranger within the gates.” Then the professor said 
a few words in Hebrew, and his proud father escorted 
him to the rabbi. 

The singing was unique, unlike anything I had 
ever heard; mmaccompanied by any instrument. It 
rose and fell, swelled, and died away to a whisper in 
one grand, impassioned harmony of worshipful sound. 

Out into the din and glare, the dirt and suffocation 
of the great city, we came. 

Parting from my kind friend, I followed his direc- 
tions and visited the ‘““Roumanian” section of the city. 
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Here I went into a neat cellar restaurant and had my 
dinner. It cost me seven cents. My dessert was chopped 
nut meats and prunes, rolled in a crust and baked. 
My hostess proudly assured me, “Goot! mad heem 
mysel.” Then I went to the “Slav,” the “Austrian” 
and the ‘Russian’ quarters, successively. ‘The 
streets swarmed with people, mostly children in holi- 
day attire. Push-carts, loaded with all imaginable 
merchandise lined the sidewalks. Impossible hens, 
ducks and geese were painted with yellow paint upon 
the “Kosher” butcher shops. 


Solemn-faced men, in long, black coats and high 
hats, were returning home from synagogue worship. 
Little girls were fondling “Teddy bears” or mother- 
ing smaller girls. Lovers were treating to fruit or 
one-cent soda water. Stout matrons were gossiping 
from cellars and upper windows. Boys were hopping 
on chalked squares on the sidewalk. The writer was 
a stranger in a strange city. 


School teachers say their. most promising, alert 
scholars are Jewish children. In the Museum of 
Natural History, the Metropolitan Art Gallery and 
Public Library they swarm in groups, noting wonder- 
eyed and with keenest interest all the gathered treas- 
ures. Some of the sections of the city most desirable 
for residences are almost pre-empted by the wealthy 
Jews. American names have disappeared along 
Broadway and Fifth Avenue and in the shopping dis- 
tricts. The influence of this powerful factor in the 
public school system is driving out all reference to 
Christmas. The Y. M. C. A. and Columbia College 
clubs have been forced to discriminate against them, 
in a measure, or risk being monopolized. If there 
could be a large synagogue erected in this city, with 
all the features according to the Hebrew idea, and 
from this place Christ the Messiah be proclaimed, it 
would become a mighty power in the solution of the 
problem of the Jew. 


New York City, Highth month 14, 1907. 


[For Tue AMERICAN FRIEND.] 


FRANCIS MURPHY. 


Upon thy grave still fresh, would that we might 

Plant a tree that ever beareth fruit; in memory 

And symbolic of thy work for justice and the right; 

Deep penetrating roots within the humane soil, lifting laden 
branches to the light of day. 

A patient pilgrimage was thine in an unpopular path, 

Glanced at askance by the worldly-wise and great; 

But ever honoring the way by earnestness and holy faith, 

A higher, broader sense of brotherhood that knew not hate. 

We will not call thee hero, it is too commonplace 

For one, who, of the galling yoke of sin aware, 

Did struggling break it; then sought thy burdened brother, 
face to face, 

Drawn by that keen sympathy born of despair, 

Which in its largeness did embrace 

All sinners,—he who offered as well as he who partook 

Of the enchanting, maddening cup. A sympathy which won 

The love and confidence; and quickened, men their sin forsook. 

Thus didst thou lead men up, thou true Emancipator, 

Until each discerned within the power and image of his 
Creator. 

Thou didst, as one before, under the shadow of a mighty 
wrong, declare 

“With charity for all and malice toward none.” 


St. Louis. JN Aes B) 


Some Views on Present Day Copirs. 


THE BIBLICAL INSTITUTE. 


BY EDGAR L. REQUA. 


The Bible Institute, held at Plainfield, Ind., Sev- — 
enth month 22d-30th, was well worth attending. 
The attendance was not large. This 4s traceable to 
three causes: First. Two joint conferences have been 
held since the last Institute; these call for time and 
money on the part of the pastor. Second. There are 
those who, had they urged people to attend as zeal- 
ously as they advised them to stay away, the attend- 
ance might have doubled. Third. There is a feeling 
over the territory supporting the Institute that there 


' is a combination, which year after year has handed 


out a certain type of teaching at these institutes 
which the average pastor is suspicious of, to say the 
least, and which he doesn’t believe in, to say more, 
and which he would not have if he could have his 
way. , 

The Institute lasted eight days, one day for rest. 
It cost the three yearly meetings, Indiana, Western 
and Wilmington, $450, quota money. It cost an- 
other $150, board and car-fare for those attending. 
This makes $600, or $85.71 per day. This is not ex- 
pensive, but the money could have been divided 
among those attending, and each could have spent 
two weeks at Winona Lake and then had money left. 
This would have relieved the three yearly meetings of 
all responsibility as to theology, and left the hearers 
free to have chosen the kind of theology they. wished 
to “listen at.” There were many excellent things on 
the program, in fact it was all excellent. “Evangel- 
ism” was discussed by pastors representing the Dis- 
ciple, Presbyterian, Methodist and Friends. The 
two latter declared for the ‘new evangelism,” which 
seems hard to define, and seems to be more a matter 
of ethics than a message of Redemption. The two 
former declared for ‘Evangel’ and to preach the 
“Word.” <All were agreed that the ideal church was 
one where there are daily additions. 

President Kelly, of Earlham, gave a most inter- 
esting talk on peace. He showed that the Govern- 
ment spends more on a single battleship than it takes 
to endow a great university. President Kelly gave 
some lectures on the limitations of “Rationalism.” 
He showed that reason is but one of the many func- 
tions of the mind; that religious instinct and feeling 
enable one to apprehend God and leave reason be- 
hind. He pleaded for a balanced Christian, who 
should not spend more time in sharpening his tools | 
than in doing his work. 

Richard Haworth gave a good lecture on “Im- 
manuel,’’ and in his lecture, on “An Opportunity and 
a Suggestion” he gave some valuable statistics. 
There are 41,000 Friends in Indiana, Western and 
Wilmington Yearly Meetings. There are 21,000 
scholars in the Bible-schools of these three yearly 
meetings. Of these 1,200 do not belong to Friends, 
600 of these Bible-school scholars are in our primary 
departments. These 1,200 children should be made 
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t Mbbristians and Quakers, and we are responsible if 
they are not reached. Tere is a great field at our 
| ey door. 

President A. J: Brown, Wilmington, in his lectures 
| on “‘Quakerism” and “Toleration,’ showed very 


i i plainly that Friends did not originate the doctrines 
‘| and principles for which they stand, but they took 
y : these doctrines and principles, which others held as 
it 


_ mere theories of the Gospel, and made them a work- 
i ing, practical reality. 

PProfessor Russell, of Earlham, lectured on the 
‘W@Minor Pr ophets,” “The Sermon on the Mount,” and 
bl | “Theology and Life.” These were given in his char- 
‘! b Pe enstic way. 

«| Professor Stranahan, Wilmington, gave a series 
d | ee lectures on “John.” These were helpful. He 
showed plainly that John wrote the Gospel which 
bears his name. 

_ The chief lecturer, at least from the point of the 
“impression he made, was Dr. George H. Schoddie, 
Columbus, Ohio. I have heard many of the best 
speakers in our land, but I never have heard one who 
ould say more or say it better in the same length of 


It “time than Dr. Schoddie. He is a graduate of eip- 
| sic University, Germany, and has given his life to 
« | the study of criticism and speaks with authority. 

1 | In his first lecture, Dr. Schoddie clearly showed 
ut that there is no discrepancy between Gen. I and II, 
i |) as gommonly held by “Science” and the “New The- 


Dlogy.” He said, “One critic accepts the conclusions 
of another critic ‘in a very superficial way.” ‘Bible 
“analysis is a craze that needs revision.” In speaking 
of the “present crisis in Old Testament criticism,” 
Dr. Schoddie said, “a critic is one who judges; a 
| Bible critic is one who judges that which has been 
judged.” There are 4,000 manuscripts of the New 
Testament, which have some 300,000 variances, the 
vast majority of which are minor ones, as a word 
plural in one place and singular in another. “But 
these do not affect a single fact or doctrine of the New 
‘Testament. as 


_ Dr. Sehoddie clearly showed that the early manu- 
“ seript idea, so glibly quoted by our would- be critics, 
is hardly worth the notice of an intelligent person. 
_ For the past generation Germany ‘has been. thé 
fountain- head of theological thought. More than 300 
of the best scholars of America go annually to Ger- 
Y to study under the 250 theological professors 
the 16 theological Faculties of Germany. 
in his fourth and last lecture, Dr. Schoddie said 
the world of thought is battling with two great prob- 
ms. (1) What are the Scriptures? (2) What do they 
‘teach? Who is Christ and what is He? is the out- 
growth of these two questions. He said, ‘“The Serip- 


‘ 
| tres are not a philosophy, not a dogmatics, but a 
s, history of redemption.” ‘What kind of a religion is 
i | it that the Bible wishes to teach?’ ‘For an old- 
) | fashioned believer, the Scriptures teach a divine, God- 
iy | Given religion.” ‘We are saved through Christ by 


ti the grace of God.” 
Dr. Schoddie then related that when he returned 
\ Germany at the end of his studies he had an 


as | 


Old Testament that was a ‘“‘pack of lies and a mass of 
contradictions.” This he could not preach. He re- 
viewed his ground, studied for himself, preached the 
Evangel, and, after years of patient research “came 
back to the faith of his father and mother.” He de- 
clared that radical criticism was at heart ‘unbelief,’ 
and that Christianity was a supernatural religion or 
none. I had several talks with.Dr. Schoddie privately 
—he accepts the historicity of Gen. and believes in 
the literal journey of Israel and the literal tabernacle, 
as described in Ex., and he fully accepts all the Bible 
miracles. 


Jn every gathering of people there is that peculiar 
and well- nigh indefinable thing, called “atmosphere.” 
While ane ardly there was the best of fellowship, 
yet there was energy enough spent in lhning up the 
“other fellow,” to have brought about a thorough un- 
derstanding of those things which are now misunder- 
stood. There were those who had spent the last six 
months in talking against the Institute, and whose 
presence indicated a prejudiced and fault-finding 
spirit. Others dropped in for a day or two, already 
alarmed and prejudiced by the misrepresentations of 
the first class mentioned. These brief visitors will 
go home and talk against the Institute and judge the 
entire proceedings from a small fragment. If such 
men are drawn on a jury they ought to be given ful 
pay and a vacation, but they should never be allowed 
to sit on a case more grave than gossip or trespass. 
I am sorry to say that, without a single exception, 
these people all make the highest possible profession 
of religion. 

There was evidently a feeling of uneasiness as to 
the “doxy” of certain men. This feeling is based al- 
most entirely upon “rumor.” It is pitiable to relate 
that these who are given offices in the church are 
guilty of prejudice, and, upon so shallow a basis that 
were it a case for a jury, they would find themselves 
disqualified in any State in the Union. The main 
cause of uneasiness seems to be the fact that some of 
our ministers and professors went to an institution 
which is largely endowed and which you and I help 
endow every time we light our “lamps.” Tt is not 
our purpose to define “orthodoxy” other than to say 
that it is possible for one to strenuously hold to a 

“sound” form of words and “pet-stock phraseology,” 
which pass at par in certain localities and yet be very 
“tmsound” in spirit. 

Which is the greater unsoundness, a minister with 
an “orthodox” theology and an “orthodox” spirit, or 
a minister with an “unorthodox” theology and an 
“orthodox” spirit? I am greatly mistaken in my 
Bible study if the Jews did not crucify Christ for the 
latter. 

There may be those among us who are “unsound,” 
but until the matter is proven through the regular 
channels of the church those who are using their in- 
fluence to prejudice others and are keeping students 
away from our colleges are guilty of nothing more or 
less than the high crime of treason against our So- 
ciety, and should be tried. If the minister who is 
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“unorthodox” in theology should be tried, why not 
try those who are ‘‘unorthodox” in spirit 4 

What can be more damaging than for would-be 
authorities to use their God-given-church-sanctioned 
powers to tear down instead of building up? That 
there is some uneasiness over the “new theology” we 
do not deny, but the only way the church has made 
progress is by facing issues and not by running away 
from them. The men who were willing to go on 
record that they “would have nothing whatever to do 
with the ‘new theology,’ ” by that very act, declared 
they were in process of fossilizing, and the best place 
for a fossil is the museum, otherwise it might become 
damaged. 

Whatever we may think about it, or how little we 
may like to hear about it, the Friends’ church to-day 
is in the midst of a great struggle. It is the struggle 
of birth-throes, however, and not death-throes. Some 
are already secing the vision of a world-wide Quaker- 
ism, one that reaches beyond “me and my experience” 
and “me and my relatives.” 

Much of the antagonism to the “new theology” is 
traceable to those influences which have come to us 
from the “Calvinistie,” “Arminian” and “Holiness” 
schools of thought. If the “new theology” can de- 
liver us from these influences—I, for one, welcome it. 

And now for a word as to the future. 

There is in the Friends’ church to-day a band of 
men whose hearts God has touched. These have been 
given a vision world-wide and humanity-wide. These 
men know the “signs” of the times and the spirit and 
thought of the age. They have prepared to tell the 
Gospel story to their generation in a language “it” 
can understand. They may be “modern” in thought 
and expression, but they are “orthodox” in spirit and 
are willing to die for the great fundamental prin- 
cipals of the Gospel the Friends’ church has always 
stood for. These men are being drawn together by 
_ “affinity of spirit,” for those of similar vision and 

motive are held together by a stronger bond than the 
mere outward expression of “theology.” 

It takes no ‘son of a prophet’ to say that in ten 
years, if the church opens the way as she should, 
these men will be found at the head of a movement in 
this country similar to that inaugurated in England 
by G. Fox and his “60 preachers.” The time is at 
hand, the long-waited-for vision has arrived, their 
“eyes” have “seen’’ it, their “ears” have “heard” it. 

Shall we present the sad spectacle so prominent in 
history of allowing “prejudice” and “stupidity” to 
block the way of “intelligence” and “righteousness” ? 

The “fire” in the “council” lodge is burning. Let 
us assemble and smoke the ‘‘peace-pipe” and plan a 
world-wide campaign of Gospel propaganda. In- 
stead of wasting our energies in arousing jealousies 
and suspicions let us as one man go to the world with 
the message of Jesus Christ, and in that mighty work 
forget our petty differences and our peculiar individ- 
ualisms and be bound together by that love whose 
length and breadth and depth and height are past 
understanding. Then shall the “New Quakerism” 
be realized. 

Westfield, Ind. 


| of the missionary workers among Friends in America now for 


| of 


Correspondence. 


To THE Eprror or THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 
The missionary situation has been prominently in the minds 


about a year. The matter was brought forcibly before us), 
through the columns of THe AmeERICAN FrignD by the) ,, 
editor and others. The time seemed ripe for action, | 
and, through the good offices of the Missionary Board 
the Five Years’ Meeting, a conference was called) 
at Richmond to consider the matter and to formulate 
plans. The conference did more than most of us 
thought could be done, and drew up a plan of union which 
was unanimously approved by all present, a plan which would | 
at once unify the administration of all our missionary work 
and conserve every agency for arousing interest and raising: 
the needed funds, which we now have. So much for what has 
been done. | 
Now, after making such a glorious beginning, it seems that). 
we are halting between two opinions. New England, New|) 
York, Canada and California have either laid the matter on the® 
table or passed it by altogether, and even in the central yearly 7. 
meetings of Ohio and Indiana, while all seem to feel that the) 
proposed union will surely come, somehow, sometime, yet there |) 
seems to be no concerted effort to bring that desired end about, |” 
this fall or winter. And why not? Is it necessary that all the” 
yearly meetings should combine before any of them do so? Is’ 
it not more logical that the central yearly meetings should 
combine first and form a nucleus, before asking the extreme/ 
East and the extreme West to fall into line? If Indiana and! 
Western and Iowa and Kansas and Wilmington and Ohio and’ 
North Carolina and Baltimore will consolidate their mission- 
ary work by adopting the plans proposed by the Richmond) ) 
Conference, does anybody doubt that this would be a long! 
step toward the complete consolidation of all the foreign mis-|7' 
sion work of American Friends? a 
And why should not this action be taken at once? The)" 
wastefulness and inefficiency of our present lack of organiza-|™ 
tion is admitted by all who have studied the situation. Not” 
only so, but the attention of the membership at large has of| 1" 
necessity been called to the present unsatisfactory situation. |” 
This has naturally resulted and is resulting in a temporary) * 
decrease in the substantial support of mission work on the) 
part of many. People of sense are waiting to know what is) 
going to be done to remedy existing evils. Why should we} 
keep them waiting longer? Must the Africa people and the” 
Cuba people and the Mexico people and Jamaica people and) 
China people continue in well-nigh hostile camps for another’ 
year? Must the. fruition of the glorious promise which was) = 
made by the Richmond Conference be longer deferred? Must)™ 
the order for retrenchment be sent out in every direction be-|* 
cause of our failure to sink our petty schemes and pet projects |% 
for the common good? ‘The answer to this question lies with} 
the yearly meetings which will meet this fall. i 
And let us not make the mistake of deferring action until) 
after the five years’ meeting. That meeting can do nothing. 
more than the Richmond Conference has already done, until! 
the yearly meetings have acted in the matter. Let the yearly) 
meetings take action upon the recommendations of the Rich-/| 
inond Conference, and then the five years’ meeting will be in 
position to bring about at once the actual consolidation of mis-| 
sionary administration for which we are all working and) 


praying. 


Gro. C. LEVERING. 


East Northfield, Mass. At General Conference. 


Eprror oF THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 


I have received a number of letters asking for particulars of | 
the embryo society of “Descendants of Pioneer Quakers.” 
The plan is simply for a “landmarks club,” similar to that in)” 
California, for the preservation of missions, and the various! 
patriotic societies, for the preservation of Revolutionary relics.) 
Its object is to see that the deeds of the old Friends and the) ® 
historical places are not forgotten. I am a very busy mani” 
and have not had the time to mark out the places but it would! 
seem that each State should have a society, raise its own!” 
money, and see that its own historical places were marked. 
The central point should be Philadelphia. If all the American ™ 
Friends would join such a movement and contribute one! % 
dollar a year, every historical place in America could be: * 
marked. “The Hollow,” Christopher’s Hollow at Sandwich) 
where the Friends first met in America, is to-day marked byy|% 
dead horses, at least this is what a livery man told me. I]7 
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saw the spot—a beautiful ravine which should belong to 
Friends, and have a big granite boulder appropriately marked, 
|,on Boston Common, where, I believe, Mary Dyer and others 
ny) Still lie, their bodies having been thrown literally to the dogs. 
for There is not a stone or tree to mark their memory, while the 
i Endicott birthdays are celebrated, I understand every year in 
| Salem. The only real recognition these martyrs have had 
on, ais the monument at the old manor house at Shaker Island 
aj) Where the late Prof. Horsford of Harvard, has left a mon- 
iq} Ument on which are the names of “George Fox, Founder; 
‘Executed ip Boston, Mary Dyer, William Robinson, William 
Leddra, Marmaduke Stephenson; Despoiled, Iawrence and 
iol ‘Cassandra Southwick; Lashed, David Gould; Scourged, 
| Edward Wharton; “The mutilated, Christopher Holder ;” 
“The branded, Humphry Norton;” “The maimed, John Rous ;” 
“The Champion, Ralph Goldsmith ;’ “The Shipmaster, Samuel 
Shattuck.” “These Heroes are a Testimony. 
| The interesting feature of this is that Prof. Horsford was 
not a Friend. Every school of Friends should have memorials 
of its great men and women, and the old meeting houses 
should not be torn down, as I saw one for firewood. ‘Those 
| who have done most seem not to have the close touch with 
| Friends of to-day. F. T. Holder of Yonkers has given about 
| $100,000 to the Clinton, Massachusetts, Historical Society 
ot, for a beautiful building, a “Holder Memorial,” in which has 
‘been placed all the historical data relating to Christopher 
‘Holder and his family. ‘The frieze around the big hall is to be 
|| made up of sixteen historical mural paintings which I had the 
e| Onor of designing. Each painting will be about five by six 
| feet and each will tell the story of some notable event of 
‘interest to “Descendants of Pioneer Quakers.” Mr. Holder’s 
| meice is a lineal rescendent of the Southwick girl who was 
ol offered for sale on Boston Common by Governor Endicott 
| because she insisted upon being a Friend. Whittier refers 
j'to this in his poem “Cassandra Southwick,” though he was 
| mistaken in the first name. Nearly all these sixteen pictures 
| for the Holder Memorial which was completed last year, relate 
‘in some way to the work of Christopher Holder, and especially 
| to all the Friends of the time. My Sixth great grand-father 
‘on my mothér’s side, Edward Gove, of Hampton, in whose 
‘old manor-house Whittier died, and who made history for 
ty ‘New England as a Quaker and who spent four years in the 
the ‘Tower of London for his convictions, is to have a monument 
«| at Hampton, and I believe the descendants have contributed 
‘the entire amount, Miss Gove of Hampton having it in hand. 
| If those not so closely in touch with Friends to-day, due to 
| Marriages out of the Society and other causes, can do so much, 


on 


je| the movement and I hope young Friends can take it up. One 
et ‘enthusiast calls upon me to take the field but I am not a 


fines indicated. 


, CHARLES FrepERICK HOoLpEr. 
_ Pasadena, Cal. 


. 


No. 21. A. Haining Road. 
Shanghai, China, Sixth month 20, 1907. 
' | (My dear Brother and Friend, 
JosEpH ELKINTON: 
) Thy most valued favor dated the 24th of Fourth month, I 
found awaiting me upon my return from the interior where I 
| had gone to see a part of the famine districts. 
_ Having thy fund on hand which I wished to see properly 


a 


“3! iistributed, I thought of sending my own man whom I could 
+i %e sure would apply the contributions of kind-hearted friends 
i where they would do the most good. 


I went with my.man as far as Chin Kiang; here I saw 
enough of the intense misery that the heart of the famine dis- 
“rict must be suffering. In Chin Kiang there were hundreds of 
Whousands of famine victims who could be seen and we could 
| qave distributed all the money right there, but we thought 
etter to go further into the Interior. In Chin Kiang I saw 
4| several who had just been to the heart of the famine districts 
,| and from what I heard from: them I can assure thee that the 
; ‘Honey sent did a vast amount of good. 

_ Reports say that the scene in those districts are simply heart- 
ending and we who are situated far away from scenes of 
{| such distress, should be most thankful’ to our kind Heavenly 
father who has shaped our lot so differently! ‘Those who 


have seen a battle field after the conflict had taken place, say 
that the suffering in the famine districts are even more intense: 
in some places one can see as far as the eye can reach, perish- 
ing bodies of men, women and children lying about in the 
withering sun just as if the weapons of warfare and des- 
truction had swept over them. . .... 

There are here in Shanghai many who are very destitute, 
apparently they must have made their way from the famine 
districts in the North. I am giving a part of the money to 
charitable institutions in Shanghai as these institutions do a 
very good work and every year they distribute over sixty-one 
hundred taels in charitable work; this money is generally 
contributed by local Chinese gentry. There is a very cher- 
ished scheme I wish to lay before thee and thy friends for 
approval and assistance. In China the people suffer a great 
deal from the want of good medicine and that they appreciate 
good efficient drugs there can be no question, for when I was 
in Sze Chuen, on the borders of Thibet, the population from 
far and wide came to our mines to get medicines that I dis- 
pensed very freely among the poor. Thou hast no idea how 
the people appreciate the blessing and the gratitude that they 
showed made me ever desirous to give more ample and wide 
spread assistance when my means would afford. I have 
interested a few Chinese friends who think very highly of the 
scheme of establishing a general dispensing depot here in 
Shanghai, from whence we can send our remedies into the 
Interior and surrounding country. 

Our prime motive is to furnish the needy with good medicine 
free of charge if necessary, but if the patients are able to pay 
something we shall charge a reasonable sum; by so doing I 
propose soon to make the enterprise self-supporting. To 
inaugurate the undertaking we shall need about ten thousand 
taels ($7,000). This amount shall be used principally for 
buying medicine and a small part for sending our repre- 
sentatives into the Interior, where it may be necessary to rent 
a place for dispensing. In connection with this I would like 
to start a high-class hospital in Shanghai for Chinese patients. 
The American Doctor (Dr S. A. Ranson) has urged me to 
undertake the opening of such an institution, as last year my 
wife having a very delicate operation to be performed, there 
was absolutely no first-class hospital to which I could take 
her, so the Doctor urged me to open one, and in his opinion 
it would be a most paying institution. He thinks that ten- 
thousand taels would bring it to a paying basis. 

If Friends of our Society would support such an institution 
it could be styled “The Friends’ Hospital.” 

Thy sincere Friend and Brother, 
‘ Tone Since Kow. 

N. B. Any funds for the above use sent to Joseph Elkinton, 

Media, Penna., will be duly forwarded. 


~ ees 


Things of Interest Among @urselues. 


Enos Harvey goes to High Point, N. C., to do pastoral work 
in the meeting. 


Emma Coffin is visiting a number of quarterly meetings in 
Towa Yearly Meeting. 


Friends at Fruitland, Kan., have just organized a Home Mis- 
sionary Society, with 11 members. 


H. C. Fellow has been selected to the chair of History and 
Civics at the State Normal School, Alva, Ok. 


Henry C. and Malissa S. Fellow are visiting relatives and 
friends in Indiana during the summer vacation. 


A tent meeting is now in progress at Freedom, Okla., at 
which place Alva Friends have been working the past year. 


Irving Kelsey has been elected acting-president of 
Pacific College. We have not been informed whether or not 
he has accepted the position. 


Chas. L. Jessup addressed the Friends at the First Meeting 
in Indianapolis, the 18th inst.; at Plainville, Ind., the 25th, and 
will be with Friends at Plainfield, Ind., the Ist prox. 


Clifton Cummings, a graduate of Stella Academy, and a 
former student of the Alva Normal was elected Superintend- 
ent of Alva Bible-school and is proving himself fitted for the 
position. 


A little more than $2,000 have recently been added to the 
Endéwment Fund of the Bloomingdale (Ind.) Academy. W. 
J. Reagan is principal. His assistant teachers are Florence 


Lindley and Hugh Lawrence. 
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Susie E. Allen is Superintendent of a Union Bible-school 
five miles north of Alva, where Friends hold appointments as 
occasion offers. Her aged father attends and is an inspiration 
to those in younger walks of life. 


The American Sunday School Union at a recent meeting 
of its Board of Managers elected A. F. N. Hambleton as one 
of the Iowa vice-presidents for the ensuing year. There are 
between 15 and 20 Iowa vice-presidents selected from the 
different sections of the state. 


Della W. Jenkins, formerly of Guthrie, Okla., writes, “I am 
traveling in evangelistic work and for the Oklahoma Rescue 
Home. Speak for State-wide prohibition when opportunity 
affords. At present am engaged in a special service in the 
Presbyterian Church here.” 


Elsewhere we publish a letter from Tong Sing Kow to 
Joseph Elkinton, who has been handling the Chinese Famine 
Relief Fund for Tur AMERICAN FrieNp and others. Many of 
our readers who have contributed to this cause will be inter- 
ested in-the account from our friend. 


Early on the morning of the 13th a terrific stroke of 
lightning struck the “minister’s home,” at Fruitland, Kan. 
The upstairs rooms were covered with shattered timber and 
broken glass. The sleeping inmates were spared. The Friends 
very promptly went to work and the repairing is almost com- 
pleted. 


The new “Minister’s Home,’ Alva, Okla., is nearing com- 
pletion and Samuel and Lula Jackson will occupy it. They 
are doing good service in that town. He was called upon 
when the appointee was absent in a recent union meeting held 
in the open court of one of the churches. Friends seem to be 
better understood now than ever before in that place. ‘Their 
work has been done so quietly that many knew not of it. 


Judge Samuel A. Artman, Lebanon, Ind., has been secured 
to deliver the annual address at “Western Yearly Meeting on 
‘Temperance and the Suppression of the Liquor Traffic,” on the 
evening of the 16th of Ninth month. Also, Culla J. Vayhinger, 
State President of the Indiana W. C. T. U., who has been ap- 
pointed a fraternal delegate by that organization to the 
yearly meeting, will be given twenty minutes to address the 
meeting. 


Prof. J. K. Jenkins and family will locate at Youngstown, 
Ohio, where he will engage in business with the “Provident 
Life and Trust Company,” they will be missed at Alva and 
other stations of pioneer work for the Master. Their three 
children have been an inspiration to other children to live 
for Christ. Their untiring work in the Bible-school, Busy Bee 
and Sunbeam Bands has not been in vain. Good fruits are 
being gathered because of timely care. 


On 11th inst. the West Side Friends’ Meeting, Chicago, was 
able to start its new regime at Forty-fourth and Park Avenues. 
The better part of a hundred were present. Charlotte Vickers, 
Mary Hill, David Tatum and Richard Simm took part in 
the vocal service. A casual visitor would have noticed the 
frame building, newly painted and shingled on the exterior 
and freshly varnished on the interior and the floor covered 
with cocoanut matting. ‘The move has necessitated the re- 
forming of the Sabbath-school, and the moving of some of the 
members. Expenses are about met up to date, but $3,000 
will be required to finish the good work begun. 


Lindley A. Wells, who attended Oregon Yearly Meeting, ac- 
companied his uncle, Anson Cox, to Idaho, where he held sev- 
eral meetings at Mountain View Meeting, near Caldwell, at 
Bois€ and at New Hope Meeting, near Star. Many Friends 
in these various meetings were deprived the privilege of at- 
tending the yearly meeting and were very happy in having 
this much of the yearly meeting brought to them. These meet- 
ings were evangelistic in their nature and tended to lead the 
individual and the meeting into deeper experiences. Many 
were definitely helped, and all who sat under the ministry of 
the brother were blessed. ‘Throughout the ministry was sound, 
clear and deeply spiritual. Lindley Wells expressed himself 
as having great faith in the future of the Friends’ work in the 
great and promising field of Idaho. Friends were encouraged 
to plan wisely and for great things. 


Bloomingdale (Ind.) Quarterly Meeting was held the 16th 
to 18th inst., with a good degree of interest in all departments 
of work. Noah C. Dixon was appointed Superintendent of 
Evangelistic Work for the coming year; C. F. Morris, Stiper- 
intendent of Peace and Arbitration; Martha N. Lindley, of 
Social Purity ; David Commons, on Suppression of the Liquor 
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Traffic; Mira Jenkins, of the W. F. Missions; Alma Coleman, 
of Christian Endeavor, and Alice Cowgill, of Bible-schools- 
and Education. The meeting was favored in having Edwin 
Morrison, of Earlham College, present throughout the ses- 
sions. While his concern was principally for the maintenance 
of Bloomingdale Academy on the high plain where it has so 
long stood, yet he brought other helpful messages. Robert L. 
Kelly spoke before the Bible-school Conference on “Educa- 
tion” to the edification of all who were favored to hear him. 
Eunice Furnas, Plainfield, presented the Social Purity Work 
on Sabbath evening. 


Charles L. Jessup and his wife, Hannah Pratt Jessup, 3208 
North New Jersey Street, Indianapolis, Ind., are two of 
Friends’ strongest ministers. For several years they have been» 
“srisoners of the Lord,” in a sense, by being shut away from) 
the responsibilities of the public work of the ministry, on ac- 
count of the ill-health of Charles L. Jessup and of the long: 
invalidism of his mother-in-law, Martha E. Pratt, whose last’ 
years of helplessness were passed with them. At the termina-_ 
tion of this fully-met obligation Hannah Pratt Jessup finds 
herself with impaired health, the result of her long care and 
labor of love. During all these years they have maintained the 
warmest interest in the church and its work of extending the” 
Kingdom of God in the world, and have kept fully abreast’ 
with all of its interests. Charles L. Jessup rarely passes a 
First-day without preaching somewhere, and his wife, oc- 
casionally, as her health will permit, and always most 
acceptably to the audiences favored by their ministry. He has: 
a most able address on the subject of “Peace,” which he de- 
livers as opportunity offers, and invariably with the best 
results. 


BORN. 


Payva—To Philip and Adella Paya, Alva, Ok., Seventh 
month 24th, twin daughters. ! 


MARRIED. 


Newman-Broomriy.—At Park Avenue Meeting-house, 
Baltimore, Md., Eighth month 15, 1007, Herman Newman and 
Emma Judith Broomell. — 


Suru-lLawreENcE.—At the home of the bride’s parents, 
Daniel and Hannah Lawrence, Spiceland, Ind., Eighth month’ 
1s, 1907, Marv E. Lawrence and Fred E. Smith, pastor im 
Friends’ Meeting at that place. 


DIED.. 


Kenpart.—At her home, Danville, Ind., Sixth month 21,) 
1907, Margaret Kendall, wife of John Kendall and daughter of 
Judah and Ruth Pike Roberts, Westfield, Ind. (both de-) 
ceased), and formerly from Highland County, Ohio. Truth- 
fully it may be said of her life, “She hath done what she 
could.” 


Srrwart—At Hadley, Ind., Eighth month 6, 1907, Jane 
Stewart, daughter of Erasmus and Elizabeth Nichols, aged 72) 
years. She was a birthright Friend, and will be much missed 
in the Meeting and community. 


Toms.—At her home, Westland, Hancock County, Ind, 
Charity B. Toms, in the sixty-first year of her age. She was 
converted in early childhood, and was ever faithful in life’s 
duties, both in the church and at home. 


Winstow.—At Fairmount, Ind., Seventh month 25, 1907, 
Mary Winslow, widow of Milton Winslow and daughter of 
Walter and Hannah Johnson Roberts, Richmond, Ind., aged 
84 years. She served almost fifty years as elder, and was 2 
most worthy example. 


TEN CENTS will pay for THe AMERICAN FRIEND tet 
weeks to any one not now a subscriber. Send for your friends 
who are not taking the paper. They may become interested 

Address, 
Tur AMERICAN FRIEND, 
roro Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THIRD QUARTER. 
LESSON X. NINTH MONTH 8, 1907. 


THE BRAZEN SERPENT. 
NUMBERS 21: 1-9. 


GOLDEN Tpxt.—As Moses lifted up the 
serpent in the wilderness, even so must the 
Son of Man be lifted up: that whosoever 
believeth in Him should not perish, but 
thave eternal life. John 3: 14, 15. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


The brazen serpent. Num. 


: Second-day. 


Third-day.- II 
Kings 18: 1-7. 


Fourth-day. The book of faith. Isa. 45: 
20-25, 


Fifth-day. Pray for us. I Sam. 12: 1-12. 
cosy. Take warning. I Cor. 10: 


The serpent destroyed. 


pcnth-day. Christ’s teaching. John 8: 


First-day. Behold the Lamb of God. 
John 1: 29-36. 
_ Time.—Uncertain, authorities vary 
/ from 1450 to 1250 B. C, or about 


thirty-eight years after the time of the 
last lesson. 


__ Place—A valley south of the Dead 
_ Sea, known as the Arabah. “Arad” 
(verse I) was a city, or region, in the 
southern part of Palestine, through 
_ which the Israelites would pass. 


; Little is told of the thirty-eight years 
in the wilderness, and that little is 
_ chiefly concerning the various murmur- 
ings. Kadesh seems to have been the 
center around which they journeyed, 
living as the Bedouins in Arabia still 
do. Miriam had died, and also Aaron; 
_ Moses had sinned in bringing forth 
4 


- 


water out of the rock and was not to be 
allowed to lead the Israelites into the 
promised land. Chapter 20 should be 
ieptead. 
» 1. “And the Canaanite, the King of 
) Arad, which dwelt in the South, heard 
tell that Israel came by the way of 
SmeAtharim.” R. V. “Atharim,” trans- 
tlated “spies” in A. V., is probably a 
proper name, though it may mean the 
“tracks” or “ways,” in which case it 
would mean that the King of Arad 
heard that the Israelites were to try to 
enter Palestine by the regular caravan 
_ route. Hence, he attacked the Israel- 
‘ ites and took some captive. 


2. “Destroy.” Literally “devote,” that 
is given over to Jehovah (see Lev. 
27:28, 29 R. V.). 
_ 3. This verse anticipates what is re- 
“lated in Joshua (12:7, 4). “And the 
“name of the place was called “Hormah.” 

That is, “a devoted thing.’ Whether a 
city or a district is here meant is not 
clear. A city, “Hormah,’ was about 20 
miles south of Hebron. 


4, 5. Mt. Hor was where Aaron died. 
ih 4 Num. 20: 23-20. “By the way to the 
A 
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Red Sea to compass the land of Edom.” 
Be lhis was to turn their backs on Pal- 
estine, follow the range of mountains to 
the sea-coast, where they could go 
around the end of the mountains, and 
_ then go around the land of Edom. “Dis- 
couraged” or “impatient.” It was very 
natural that the Israelites should be im- 
_ patient. Probably many of them thought 
they were going in exactly the wrong 
direction. They might as well have been 
in Egypt as die in the wilderness. I Cor. 
mo: 95 Heb. 3:9. “And the people 


spake.” ‘They gave voice to their im- 
patience. “Against God and against 
Moses.” ‘The latter was the visible 


agent of Jehovah, and so he was in- 


cluded in their complaints. “Light 
bread,” or “vile bread.” Manna was 
meant. There was no doubt great 


scarcity of water. 


6. “The Lord sent fiery serpents.” 
“Fiery” relates, no doubt, to the char- 
acter of the bite or its results, rather 
than to the serpents themselves. There 
are many serpents in Arabia, and of a 
venomous class. Some think that the 
one mentioned is the cobra, which is 
also common in India. 


7. The suffering and deaths wrought 
by the serpents brought the Israelites to 
a sense of their condition, and they 
came to Moses confessing their sin and 
praying him to intercede with Jehovah 
for them. ‘They also acknowledged their 
sin against Moses. Modern travelers 
tell us that the country through which 
the multitudes must have passed is of an 
extremely trying nature; it is, first, “an 
expanse of shifting lands, broken by in- 
numerable undulations, and counter- 
sected by a hundred water-courses.” 
Farther on there is a wide plain, black- 
ened over with countless pebbles of 
basalt and flint, patches of sand, and 
withered vegetation. 


8. Though it is not mentioned, it is 
implied that Moses, as he had so often 
done before, pleaded with Jehovah for 
his brethren. ‘The command was given 
to make a “fiery serpent.” The idea is 
that an image of the “fiery serpents” 
should be put upon a pole or “standard” 
R. V., high enough for all to see the 
image. Note that the evil was not re- 
moved, which would seem to have been 
the simplest way, but a means was pro- 
vided which would destroy the power of 
the evil worker. Temptation is not 
taken away, but a means is provided by 
which temptation can be resisted. 


go. “Made a serpent of brass.” This 
should be of “copper,” or “bronze,” for 
brass is a modern alloy. Copper was 
doubtless the material. Note, that it 
was needful for the sufferer to look—he 
must have faith to do this, or he would 
not be healed. 


The remarkable reference to this inci- 
dent in John should be rightly under- 


| stood. Our Lord did not mean that “the 


image itself was in any sense a type, or 
even symbol, of Himself. It was lifted 
up; He was to be lifted up: it was to be 
looked upon with the gaze of repent- 
ance and faith; He is to be regarded, as 


| He hangs on the cross, with the con- 


trite believing look; the uplifting, the 


healing, are symbolic. The serpent- 
| image fades out of sight. He is the 
power of God unto salvation. With 


Him we die that He may live in us.” 

There is a striking reference to the 
“brazen serpent” in the Apocrypha—“He 
that turned toward it was not saved be- 
cause of that which was beheld, but be- 
cause of Thee, the Saviour of all.” 
(Wisdom 16:7) 

In II Kings 18: 1-7 is described how, 


at the command of Hezekiah, “the 


| grazen serpent that Moses made” was 
| broken into pieces, “for unto those days 


[eighth century B. C.] the children of 
Israel did burn incense into it.’ This 
means that it had become an_ idol. 
Hezekiah called it “Nehushtan”—a 
“piece of brass,” and destroyed it. 


YEARLY MEETINGS FOR 1907. 


Indiana Yearly Meeting, in Rich- 
mond, Ind., Ninth month 25th. ‘Timothy 
Nicholson, clerk, Richmond, Ind. 


Kansas Yearly Meeting, in Wichita, 
Kan., Tenth month 4th. Edmund Stan- 
ley, clerk, Wichita, Kan. 


The Five Years’ Meeting will be held 
at Richmond, Ind., Tenth month 15, 
1907; Edmund Stanley, clerk, Wichita, 
Kan.; R. Esther Smith, assistant clerk, 
Puerto Barrios, Guatemala; Miles 
White, Jr., treasurer, Baltimore, Md. 


Baltimore Yearly Meeting, in Balti- 
more, Md., Eleventh month 8th. Allen 
C. Thomas, clerk, averford, Pa.; Anna 
King Carey, clerk, 838 Park Avenue, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Few men are as happy as their neigh- 
bors think them, or as miserable as they 
believe themselves to be-—Town Topics. 


“Does your wife do much fancy 
work?” 

“Fancy work! She won’t even let a 
porous plaster come into the house with- 
out crocheting a red border round it and 
running a yellow ribbon through the 


holes.” 


Tur AMERICAN FRIEND from now 
until First month 1, 1908, to any one 
not now a subscriber for 25 cents. 

Address 
Tue AMERICAN FRIEND, 
toro Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


WHAT IT IS 
COMPOSITION OF THE FAMOUS FOOD. 


A wide-spread interest has been cre- 
ated among good livers, as to the com- 
position of Grape-Nuts, the food that 
has become popular and famous the 
world over. 

It has long been known to phy- 
sicians, chemists and food experts, that 
the starchy portion of entire wheat and 
barley flours is transformed into a true 
and very choice sugar, by the act of in- 


| testinal digestion in the human body. 


This sugar is identical with, and is 
known as grape-sugar, and it is in con- 
dition for immediate transformation 
into blood and the necessary structure 
from. which the delicate nerve centers 
are built up. 

A food expert followed a ling of ex- 
periments until he produced the food 
called Grape-Nuts, of which grape-sugar 
forms the principal part, and it is pro- 
duced by following Nature’s processes, 
in a mechanical way. ‘That is, heat, 
moisture, and time are the methods em- 
ployed and directed by scientific facts 
gained in research. J 
~ Grape-Nuts food is probably entitled 
to the claim of being the most perfectly 
adapted food for human needs in ex- 
istence. Certain it is that the user’s 
delight in the flavor and the perfect 


| action of intestinal digestion during the 


use of Grape-Nuts is satisfying, and the 
added strength of body confirms the 
fact. “There’s a Reason.” Read “The 
Road to Wellville,” in packages. 
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Christian Endeavor. 
[Communications for this department should 


be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New York 
Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


Toric ror Nrintu MonrvdsH 8. 


GOD’S OMNIPRESENCE. 


PsaLM 139+; 1-12. 
DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 
Second-day. God greater than all. I 
Kings 8: 22-27. 
Third-day. Maker of all. Isa. 66: 1, 2. 


Fourth-day. “‘A God at hand.” Jer. 23: 
23-32. 


= 


_ Fifth-day. “In Him we live.” Acts 17: 
22-28. . 


Sixth-day. ‘In the midst of them.” 
Matt. 18: 19, 20. 
Seventh-day. Ever present. Matt. 28: 


19, 20. 


What the fact of God’s presence with 
us everywhere means to us depends on 
our attitude toward Him. ‘The child 
who loves and is obeying his parents de- 
lights in their observant presence, while 
disobedience and dislike would shut it 
away. _ Then, too, if we believe in the 
friendliness of God, it means one thing, 
while, if we think of Him as watching 
over us for an opportunity against us, 
it means quite another. “Remember, 
God sees you,” has been made. a terror 
to many a child, when it ought only to 
be a joy and consolation. hs 


It is told of a prisoner during the 
French Revolution that he was confined 
in a cell, where he was under the con- 
stant scrutiny of an eye that watched 
him through an opening in the wall, so 
that no motion of his escaped his glance. 
He fell asleep with this hostile gaze 
fixed ‘upon him, and his first waking im- 
pression was that he was still beneath 
its observation, until the sensation 
came to be one of the most exquisite 
torture. But not so is the Christian’s 
thought of God. His eye “runs to and 
fro throughout the whole earth, that He 
may show Himself strong in behalf of 
him whose heart is perfect toward 
Fim? 

“As birds, wheresoever they fly, al- 
ways meet with the air, so we, whereso- 
ever we go, always find God present.” 
And the figure is good-not only in the 
fact of the presence, but also in the fact 
of the benéficence. Without the air, the 


bird could not fly; without Ged, we 
could not be. 


A striking illustration of the potency 
of an omnipresent element is found in 
wireless telegraphy, which is now so 
developed that ships crossing from shore 
to shore of the Atlantic are never 
beyond its reach. Like every other 
adaptation of material things to man’s 
needs, it is but the djscovery and work- 
ing out of the qualities placed in them 
by the Creator. ‘The inventor is only 
“thinking God’s thoughts after Him.” 
His omnipresence is newly credentialed 
by this witness of His working across 
the intervening miles of space to carry 
the thoughts of man to man. So He has 
chosen to make Himself known to and 
to abide with us, beneficiaries severally 
of His universal and yet individualizing 
care. : 


“Among so many, can He care? 
Can special love be everywhere? 
A myriad homes, a myriad ways, 
And God’s eye ever every place. 
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For What We Missed 


Not what we have, O Lord, but what we missed : 
For’shining eyes to-night Death might have kissed. 


For loving hands so dear we might not hold, 


For lips we love which might to-night be cold. 


For what we missed, O Lord, for what we missed ; 


The child who might have wandered, Judas kissed, 


The sin which might have found us unaware 


And entering in our hearts have flourished there. 


For what we missed, O Lord, for what we missed, 
We give Thee thanks ; 
For hearts and homes to-night that by Thy grace 


for days no blight has kissed— 


Rejoice that there is not an empty place. 


—Ruth Sterry, in Scribner's. 
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Christian Endeanar 


(Communications for this department should 
be addressedto Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New York 
Ave., Washington, D. C.] ‘ : 


Torrc ror NintH Montu, 15. 


GOD’S OMNISCIENCE. 
Isa. 407 12-31. 
DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WHEK. 


Second-day. The deep things. Job 12: 
22-25. 

Third-day. No hiding from Him. Job 
34: 18-25, 


Fourth-day. “Yooketh from Heaven.” 
Ps. 33: 12722. 

Wifth-day. ‘In every place.” Prov. 15: 

2 


- Sixth-day. Gives wisdom. Dan, 2: 19-22. 
Seventh-day. No escape. Amos 9: 1-4. 


A perfect knowledge from which 
nothing can be hidden is one of the 
most obvious attributes man can ascribe 
to his Creator. “He that planted the ear, 
shall He not hear? He that formed the 
eys, shall He not see?” asks the Psalm- 
ist, and the answer can be but one. In 
His omnipresence He is intelligent, so 
that there is nothing hid from His sight. 
“The darkness hideth not from Thee, 
but the night shineth as the day.” 
Mohamet tried to say this more im- 
pressively (but failed) when he wrote, 
“He sees all things, even the steps of 
a black ant on a black fock ‘in a dark 
night.” 

More dignified is the pagan Seneca, 
when he declared, “Nothing is shut up 
from God, who is in the midst of our 
minds and mingles with our thoughts”; 
while the sense of awe and dread rested 


FEET OUT 
SHe Hap Curtous Hasr's. 


When a person has to keep the feet out 
from under cover during the coldest 
nights in winter because of the heat and 
prickly sensation, it is time that coffee, 
which causes the trouble, be left off. 

There is no end to the nervous condi- 
tions that coffee will produce., It shows 
In One way in one person and in another 
way in another. In this case the lady 
lived in South Dakota. She says: 

“I have had to lie awake half the 
night with my feet and limbs out of 
the bed on the coldest nights, and felt 
afraid to sleep for fear of catching cold. 
I had been troubled for years with 
twitching and jerking of the lower 
limbs, and for most of the time I have 
been unable to go to church or to lec- 
tures because of that awful feeling that 
I-must keep on the move. i 

“When it was brought to my attention 
that coffee caused so many nervous dis- 
eases, I. concluded to drop coffee and 
take Postum Food Coffee to see if my 
trouble was caused by coffee drinking. 

“I only drank one cup of coffee for 
breakfast but that was enough to do the 
business for me. When I quit it my 
troubles disappeared in an almost mir- 
aculous way. Now I have no more of 
the jerking and twitching and can sleep 
with any amount of bedding over me 


and sleep all night, in sound, peaceful 


rest. 
“Postum Food Coffee is absolutely 
worth its weight.in gold to me.” “There’s 


a Reason.” Read the little health 
classic, “The Road to Wellville,” in 
packages. 


upon Cicero, as he asked, “Who then 
would not fear God, who sees all things 
clearly and knows them?” Socrates 
used the argument of the Psalmist: 
“Let your own frame instruct you. Does 
the mind inhabiting your body dispose 
and govern it with ease? Ought you 
not then to conclude that the Universal 


Mind with equal ease actuates and 
governs universal nature?” 

But in two respects at least the 
Christian’s thought of an omniscient 


God transcends that of the heathen: 
He can say with David, “Let us come 
befére His presence with thanksgiving,” 
feeling joy in the thought of His knowl- 
edge; and he believes that the true 
recognition of this divine knowledge 
lies not in philosophizing about it but in 
comforming the life to the known will 
of God. The most sublime thoughts of 
the pagan seem to have left him un- 
changed from the evil practices of life 
of his corrupt age. 

But our own view often stops short 
of its most practical outcome. Since 
He knows far beyond our possibility 
of knowing, should not we gladly in- 
trust to Him the issues of our own 
lives? Nothing is more reasonable to 
our thought, yet often nothing seems 
more remote from our purpose. Princi- 
ples of righteousness are dismissed as 
not applicable to our conditions,— 
“beautiful ideals,’ but not practicable 
in our place and time. And so finiteness 
is set over against Him whose “under- 
standing is infinite.” 

Some have perplexed themselves with 
the idea that God’s knowledge of things 
“from the beginning” takes away the 
freedom of human choice and action, 
and so destroys our responsibility. But 
we have only to remember that our own 
knowledge does not determine the fact, 
but the fact determines knowledge. It 
does not rain because I know it: I 
know it because it rains. So God shuts 
up no life by decree of unchanging fate, 
though He may know all its. choices to 
the end. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 
MISSIONARY STUDY. 


It has been very gratifying to note 
the growth of interest in a definite line 
of study among the young people this 
year, and especially the tendency to- 
wards a systematic knowledge of foreign 
countries where American missionaries 
are sent to carry the Gospel. “The 
Christian Conquest of India” by Bishop 
Thoburn has certainly opened the eyes 
of many to the true conditions and great 
needs of India. 
people ought to take up the study. 

The coming year’s work bids fair to 
equal in interest the Indian study, and 
will be greatly helped by it. One new 
text is on China,—“The Uplift of China,” 
by Arthur H. Smith, who was thirty- 
five years a missionary in China. Every 
phase of Chinese life is treated here as 
in the other texts, and a set of ten 
reference books, at a cost of $5.00, is 
prepared for those who wish them. 
This reference library adds much to the 
interest and value of the work, and if 


a society can not afford to purchase it, | 


individuals could club together and 
secure parts of the set for private 
libraries and use in the class. 

This notice should catch the eye of 
every Christian Endeavor missionary 


Every band of young 


superintendent or chairman, and arouse 
them to organize classes for study. Any 
of these supplies may be obtained of 
Ellen Moore, Carmel, Ind. Let us make, 

the Friends’ Church first in interest in ~ 
missions, and in ordér to. secure this 
place study is necessary. May the Great 
Missionary bless the coming year’s work. 


Anna KenpaLtL McBaneg, 


Young People’s Missionary 
Work, W. F. M. Union. 


Thorntown, Ind. 


Supt. 


Events and Comments. 


The native tribes of Morocco are in a 
state of turmoil. Warring factions 
among themselves are causing consider- 
able blood-shed; while opposition to 
French rule is the source of considerable 
concern. The French troops stationed at 
Casablanca have been attacked several 
times, and many killed. The French 
government is not attempting to do 
much more than preserve order and 
protect property along the coast. 


Negotiations are pending at Mexico 
City for the purchase, in Mexico, of a 
tract of 150,000 acres of land to be col- 
onized by Russians. Twenty thousand 
“Molakanos” are to leave western Rus- 
sia soon, and they will be joined at 
Mexico City by 2,000. of the brethren 
who are now at Los Angeles, Cal. All 
the people are from the Moscow district, 
and their purpose in emigrating is to 
escape further persecution. The colony 
may be located in the plateau region of 
northern Mexico. This migration is 
said to be the largest to a foreign land 
ever known. 5 


The plan to commemorate the birth 
of the peace ideal by the erection of a 
monument designed by Frederick Mac- 
Monnies, the American sculptor, in front 
of the Carnegie Palace of Peace, is being 
cordially canvassed by the delegates to 
the conference. 

This design shows a group of three 
figures of heroic size—not less than 25 
feet high—expressing the idea of peace 
intervening among the warring elements 
of the world. 

The cost would be about $100,000, and 
it is. suggested that this. sum could 
readily be obtained by international 
contributions. i 


—— 


Lack of sufficient rain in China is 
causing a shortage in the rice crop in 
many provinces, while excessive floods 
are destroying the rice crop in Japan. 
Both foreigners and Chinese complaia 
that the Japanese are securing business 
throughout the Empire by means of 
trickery, principally be imitation of trade- 
marked articles. 

The Empress Dowager has been in sec- 
ret conference with a number of her chief 
advisers for some time. The ruling ~ 
dynasty is becoming alarmed on account’ 
of the opposition which the Chinese feel — 
to the Manchus, and on account of the. 
secret designs of the Japanese who are 
paving the way for a coup in China 
similar to that exercised in Korea. 
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The American Friend — 


“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 


Vou. XIV. 


PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MontTH 5, 1907. 


No. 36 


UNDER BONDS TO TRUTH AND UNITY. 
We have had many testimonials expressing appre- 
ciation of Tue Amerrcoan Frienp, but no word of 
approval has touched our heart more deeply than 
this letter just received: “I thought I could not afford 
to take Tur Amertcan Frrenp this year, but I sold 
some chickens with the intention of getting a pair 


of new shoes for quarterly meeting, and then I de-- 


cided to wear my old shoes and take the paper.” It 
is in homes like the one from which this letter comes 
that Tue American Frtenp finds its real mission. 
Many of our readers take a dozen papers and have 
access to all the books they can read, and they feel 


_ only a mild interest in the arrival of Tum American 


Frienp, but there are other homes where it is the sole 
and only periodical literature and where little else 
is read except the Bible; and in these homes its com- 
ing is like the coming of a friend. So long as we 
have readers who prefer the paper to new shoes we 
can go on working with courage. Fox, in his 


| “Book of Martyrs,” speaks with joy of the “fervent 


zeal” of Christians in England; when the new truth 
of the Gospel was breaking out, how “they sat up all 
night reading and hearing,” and how “some would 


_ give a load of hay for. a few chapters of St. James or 


of St. Paul in English,” and this “fervent zeal” is 
evidently not all a thing of the past. — 

It means, however, that Tur American FrrIenp is 
under bonds to utter the living truth. If its readers 
ate ready to barter chickens for it and are willing to 
go without new shoes to have it, we cannot give them 
stones for bread, nor can we thresh old straw and ask 
them to take the chaff. We are sometimes tempted, 
almost to the hmit of endurance, to enter into discus- 


sions, and to answer controversial articles, written to 


injure us and misrepresent us. But how much food 


| is there in the hot polemics of a religious controversy ? 


Who gets any balm of consolation out of a mean at- 
tack on another man’s faith? “Love constructeth” is 
Paul’s word for the Corinthian wrangles, and he set 
a luminous example in his way of dealing with party 
strife. If he had gone down into the controversial 
arena, nobody would be feeding on his epistle now. 


Instead, he rises far above all the petty issues of the 


parties and utters an eternal message, caring only for 
what would construct. “I may know all mysteries 


and possess all knowledge and be an infallible oracle 
of orthodoxy, but if I have not love which constructs 
I am nothing,” is what he is telling us. 

There may be a few who flourish on the old straw 
which comes from controversial flails, but the hungry 
multitude “look up and are not fed.” For steady 
diet it is much like a diet of “griddle cakes made of 
wind, with fog for syrup.” It does not produce a 
spiritual people, nor does it construct a powerful, 
working church. We have had one deep and abiding 
aim, and nothing shall turn us from it, to help unify 
the ‘church and to help construct the faith and 
spiritual life of Friends. The times have been ex- 
tremely difficult. There have been disturbing storms 
and eddies, and almost waterspouts, but we have 
always kept faith in that great principle expressed 
by George Fox’s father: “He that will but stand to 
the truth, it will bear him out.” It has sometimes 
looked as though unity were hopeless and as though 
the beautiful name of “Friends” was to cover only 
groups of warring factions, but at least there shall 
be one voice for unity, and there shall be one tent 
with the banner of love floating over it. “The truth 
is the highest thing a man may keep” has been 
printed on every copy of Tue American Frienp 
ever issued, but the truth can be taught in love, and ~ 
under that motto as our frontlet we put each week 
the other badge: “That they all may be one.” They 
are our two guiding ideals. Is it worth while to 
work on and trust the issue? It is, so long as thera 
are homes like the one from which our letter comes 
where Tur Amurican Frrenp is welcomed each 
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week as spiritual food. 


“WHAT I HAVE WRITTEN I HAVE 
WRITTEN.” 


And the accusation was written “Jesus of Nazar- 
eth, the King of the Jews.” It was just what the 
rabble had reported, but when they saw the words on 
the cross in Hebrew and Latin and Greek they felt 
keenly its reflection upon themselves and besought 
Pilate to change them, but Pilate answered, “What 
I have written I have written.”” The deed was done. 
The opportunity for reflection and decision had 
been squandered. The time for alteration had 
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passed. The lesson was learned with regrets—“What 
I have written I have written.” 

This is a minor tragedy in the shadow of that su- 
preme tragedy on Calvary, and it is often overlooked ; 
nevertheless its sad lesson has a message for the ages. 
Fortune, health and opportunity are over and over 
again squandered in thoughtless haste only to leave 
the adventurer with bitter memories of better days. 
It seems that men should learn, but they do not. 
Every generation has its prodigals who heed not the 
precept of their elders, nor profit by the wisdom of 
the past. It is only after their substance is gone 
that they begin to think. They may repent and re- 
form, but they cannot retrace their steps, nor efface 
their deeds—What they have written they have 
written. 

Recent scientific research is making this fact more 
evident. We not only help or hinder bodily func- 


tions by the things we do and eat and wear, but all 
these are registered in nerve cell and brain tissue in 


such a way that they tend to repeat themselves with 
similar associations. Forgotten deeds, distant scenes, 
and sounds long ago lost, linger in the submerged sea 
of conscious life only to be revived in some unbidden 
moment with fresh and new power. And thus the 
past is being thrust upon the present for good or ill— 
to help or hinder, to build up or tear down; and we 
cannot escape it—What is written is written. 

Nor is this the only place of record, for everything 
we do bears the stamp of its author. We can tell a 
man by his hand-writing, so that forgery is easily de- 
tected. The style of the author, the work of the 
smith, even the field of the farmer bear unmistakable 
marks of its maker. 

We “write” on everything we do, but most of all 
upon the hearts of those with whom we live. They 
are happy or sad at our varying fortunes, they are 
stronger or weaker according to our purposes and de- 
sires. They may resist the impact of our personality 
to some extent, but knowledge and memory remain 
and often their fortunes, their physical well-being, 
and their modes of thought, are all permanently 
modified. Our lives for weal or woe are reflected in 
the lives of others. This is a necessary and fixed part 
of existence.—‘What I have written I have written.” 

We are continually writing on God’s great present 
the things which are preserved in God’s great past. 
The future is the only plastic state, the present the 
only time to act. We follow our whims and pro- 
erastinate, thinking there is time for reform. Some- 
how we expect to atone for the past, but we come 
back from our wandering to find what is written is 
written. No magic touch, no remedy, can revoke or 
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undo the past; wasted strength, squandered fortunes, 
lost opportunities, all are gone forever. 

It is just here that a soft theory of religion has 
wrought havoc. Many have imagined that the church . 
had a magic power that could restore their losses and 
cover or efface their deeds—‘‘a divine medicine” for 
all defects. They look upon mercy and forgiveness 
as an easy escape from sin and its results. Somehow 
they tell us all will be made right. But let us not 
be deceived. ‘God is not mocked, for whatsoever a 
man soweth that shall he also reap.” 

The merey of God is boundless and free and His 
heart ever yearns for His wandering children. A 
Saviour ever bids us to a banquet feast, however far 
we stray; but no amount of love or mercy can restore 
our wasted powers, or bring back a lost opportunity. 
Out of the wreckage that is left at any time in life 
God has promised to make a ‘new creature,” but 
there is no promise to turn back the dial hands on the 
face of time so we can undo what we have done: 
What is written is written. 


[For THe AMERICAN FRIEND.] 


THE BEGINNING AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
QUAKERISM. 


BY JOHAN MARCUSSEN. 


One Sabbath-day, some nineteen hundred years 
ago, a young man, known as “Joseph’s son,” went, as 
was his custom, into the synagogue of Nazareth. He 
was a good reader. The Scriptures always had a 
special ring about them when he read. This morning 
the book of the Prophet Isaiah was handed to him. 
He opened the book and read this part: 

“The spirit of the Lord is upon me. 

“Because He anointed me to preach good tidings 
io the poor. He hath sent me to proclaim release to 
the captives, and recovering of sight to the blind, to 


set at liberty them that are bruised, to proclaim the — | 


acceptable year of the Lord.” 

Having read thus far, he closed the book. 

The reading had a great effect. The eyes of all m 
the synagogue were fastened upon him. Then he 
began to speak and said: “To-day hath this Scripture 
been fulfilled in your ears.” 

One early morning not long after, that same 
young man was standing by the lake of Gennesaret. 
He was speaking, and a crowd of people thronged 
him. Seeing two boats standing empty by the lake, 
the fisherman having left them to wash their nets 
after the night’s toil, he went into one of them, asking ~ 
the owner, Simon, to push out the boat a little from 
the land. Being now in a somewhat more easy posi- 
tion, he continued his speaking. What he said made 
a strong impression. The spirit of the Lord was — 
upon him. When he had left off speaking, he said 
to Simon, “Put out into the deep, and let down your 
net for a draught.” Simon, being under the influence 
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of the speaking, saith: “Teacher, we toiled all night 
and took nothing, but at thy word I will let down the 
nets,” and he and his helpers did so. But what in the 
world was this? As they pulled the rope and hauled 
in the net it was found filled with a great multitude 
of fishes, and that on the very spot where they had 
toiled all night without getting anything. 

The impression of the speaking had been great, but 
this was more than poor Simon could bear. The 
value of the fishes became as nothing to him; another 
power entered in and broke him completely. He fell 
down at Jesus’ knee, saying: ‘‘Depart from me, for I 
am a sinful man, O Lord.” Since that morning 
Simon and some others from that throng followed 
Jesus and went where He sent. Others came and 
left, but these stayed with Him. They understood 
that “He had the words of eternal life.” And they 
believed and knew that He was the Holy One of God. 

A day came when they saw this “Holy One of 
God” for the last time. Once more He spoke 
to them, and that was the last they ever heard 
with their ears. “All authority hath been 
given unto Me in Heaven and on earth. Go ye, 
therefore, and make disciples of all the nations, bap- 
tizing them into the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Spirit: teaching them to ob- 
serve all things whatsoever I commanded you: and 
lo I am with you always, even unto the end of the 
world.” A few days after they became filled with 
a wonderful power. Ever since it was a continual 
filling, and as they were filled they partook of that 
same authority. 

Was this the beginning of Quakerism ? 

* * * * 


In 1647 George Fox wrote in his journal: “But as 
I had forsaken the priests, so I left the separate 
preachers also, and those esteemed the most experi- 
enced people; for I saw there was none among them 
all that could speak to my condition. When all my 
hopes in them and in all men were gone, so that I 
had nothing outwardly to help me, nor could I tell 
what to do, then, O! then, I heard a voice which said, 
‘There is one, even Christ Jesus, that can speak to 
thy condition; and when I heard it, my heart did 
leap for joy.” 

In the year 1652, one fast-day, there was to be a 
lecture in Ulverstone “steeple-house.” Margaret Fell 
and her children had arrived early and sat in their 
pew. During the singing before the lecture George 
Fox came in, and, when they had done singing, he 
stood up on a seat or form and asked permission to 
speak. He that was in the pulpit said he might. 
Then George Fox said: “He is not a Jew that is one 
outwardly; neither is that circumcision which is out- 
ward; but he is a Jew that is one inwardly, and that 
is circumcision which is of the heart. a eubrist 
is the light of the world, and lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world. By this light all may be gath- 
ered to God.” Margaret Fell stood up in the pew won- 
dering at this doctrine. It was perfectly new to her. 
George Fox went on: “The Scriptures are the words 
of the prophets, the words of Christ and of his 


apostles, and what they spoke they enjoyed and pos- 
sessed and had it from tthe ipa vi will re 
Christ said this and the apostles say this, but what 
canst thou say? Art thou a child of light, and hast 
thou walked in the light, and what thou speakest is it 
inwardly from God ?” 

Margaret Fell was not able to gather up any more 
of what he said. She saw clearly that both she and 
many more were all wrong. She sat down in her 
pew, and cried bitterly. In her sorrow she confessed 
before the Lord, “We are all thieves; we are all 
thieves ; we have stolen the Scripture words and know 
nothing of them in ourselves.” 

“By this light all may be gathered to God,” George 
Fox had said. The fact that they were gathered to 
God by His light made the Quakers a wonderful 
people. They did not fight—not because they would 
not, but because they could not. They spoke the 
truth, not because any certain rule was laid down 
about it, but, being gathered to God by this light, the 
truth was in them and they could say nothing else. 
“Their” light was shining before men, and men saw 
their good works and glorified their Father who is in 
Heaven, and thousands were gathered to their Father 
through this light. 

More than 250 years have passed away since 
George Fox spoke in Ulverstone “steeple-house” 
about being gathered to God by the light of the world. 
In this, our day, two questions are coming up before 
me: 

I, Are we gathered to Gon by this light? 

II. Do we let our light shine ? 

I will not attempt to answer these questions for 
others, but they are of the greatest importance for all 
of us. We are all apt to make mistakes, and some 
mistakes may have the most fatal consequences. In 
respect to question I, I may say this: 

We have the examples of good men, their behavior, 
part of their teaching, the fruits of their lives, in so 
many ways made manifest in humanity. We admire 
these good people, and rightly so, and wish we were 
like them that we, in our lives, might bear like fruits. 
And then we make our patterns. Here we have the 
teaching of George Fox, which we call Quakerism ; 


| here is the dress, the peculiar behavior and way of 


speaking which was common among the Quakers one 
or two centuries ago. We gather ourselves to that 
pattern with all sincerity—and make a fatal mistake. 
If we could once more hear that good man of God, 
George Fox, as he spoke in Ulverstone “steeple- 
house,”’ and if we, with Margaret Fell, could melt 
down and ery out: “We are all thieves, we are all 
thieves.””’ We have stolen the testimony of those 
good people; we have put on their dress and behavior, 
which did not really belong to us; we have tried to 
be like them, but have not been altogether successful ; 
then also we would hear this wonderful voice: 
“There is one, even Christ Jesus, that can speak to 
thy condition ;” and our hearts would leap for joy. 
Then we would understand, even if we did not hear 
anyone speak that, “Christ is the light of the 
world and lighteth every man that cometh into the 
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world. By this light all may be gathered to God”— 
to God; not to a teaching, a testimony, or a pattern, 
but. to God. 

And then to Question II. Do we let our light 
shine? Our light will never shine unless it has 
done or is doing in us that for which it was given. 
“By this light all may be gathered to God.” Until 
this has been accomplished, the light that is in us is 
darkness. And “‘if the light that is in thee be dark- 
ness, how great is the darkness ?” 

This is but little about such a very important mat- 
ter. 

Tn closing, let me tell you what happened in one 
of the quiet Quaker meetings in lowa some years 
ago. 

The Friends were gathered together, well knowing 

that there was one, even Christ Jesus, that could 
speak to their condition. Looking unto Him and 
listening to His voice, they were almost afraid of 
breaking the silence. Then a woman stood up and 
said: 
“YT have found the pearl of great price.” She sat 
down again and nothing more was said, but all in the 
meeting were melted in tears. In that meeting their 
lamps had received fresh oil and they went out letting 
their light shine. 

Copenhagen, Denmark. 


[For Tax AMERICAN FRIEND.] 
THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD.—V. 
BY THOMAS NEWLIN. 


The Method of Social Work. 

We must confess that in many places there is a 
social alienation of all those who are not active 
members of the church. 
a church to arrange for social functions that will 
not only include its own membership, but all whom 
they have a chance to minister unto. These meet- 
ings should be in sections on the basis of age, or 
other bases that might seem natural. The church 
ought to manage and arrange for these meetings. 
The opportunity for social intercourse in our churches 
must be increased. 

' Saloons set apart nice rooms, in which meetings, 
political, business or social, are freely admitted. 
They expect to get returns for the room by added 
business this will bring to them. Now many 
churches are centrally located, and if they would 
arrange comfortable rooms in which committees may 
meet, where Friends may go to converse or arrange 
their business matters, there is no doubt the church 
attendance would increase. I have known these 
social functions to lead into real revival services. 
Human beings must have opportunities to express 
their emotions and exercise their gifts. Christ once 
gave a supper to 5,000 primarily for these pur- 
poses. If we can only keep the youth too busy to 
listen to the many tempations and too much interested 
to backslide, then the future of the church is as- 
sured. Christianity has a chance to increase its 
leverage upon society by increasing the social activ- 


meetings. 


Now it is quite possible for | 


ity under the influence of the church. The Gospel 
does not begin with sociology, but this subject cannot 
be left out. The true order as illustrated by Jesus 
Himself is atonement, regeneration, worship and 
humanitarianism. 

In one neighborhood that I have investigated 
three new churches have been organized and good 
houses erected in the past ten years. The houses 
were built for service. They were open every day 
and evening in the week. There were coffee rooms, 
rooms for mothers’ meetings, rooms for men’s clubs, 
and for rest and social events. Placards on the walls 
directed strangers, and announced the events of the 
week. The secret of it is that it is wisely managed. 
I sought the testimony of the parents and the police- 
men of the district. The parents told me that their 
children were all attending the Bible-schools, and 
many of them were joining the church. The police- 
men told me that arrests had fallen off 90 per cent. 
in that district, and that the public houses had, had 
to quit business for lack of patrons. Our churches 
ought to be real meeting houses. The temple was 
never closed, nor are the great cathedrals. I feel 
that we have no right to object to certain types of 
social life among the young, unless we are offering 
another type which is just as interesting and much 
safer. 

There is room in the activity of every church for 
many societies, clubs, and classes under the direct 
auspices of the Sabbath-school of the church. A 
warm Christian atmosphere should pervade such 
This work presupposes leaders. A boys’ 
club or a girls’ club needs a strong, sympathetic 
leader. Science clubs, literary clubs, clubs for de- 


| bating, athletics, music and many other subjects may 


be made useful and interesting. The incidentals on 
such occasions are very important. During the meet- 
ing the conversation will turn by way of illustration 


| upon the Sabbath-school, a recent sermon, some phase 


of the temperance question, or other moral or munici- 
pal reform. ‘Moral lessons will be pointed out, true 
politeness and good manners will be discussed. Some 
surprise in the way of refreshments, game or amuse- 
ment, will come in before separation. Some ease of 
need or suffering may be referred to and sympathetic 
action suggested. Then a pleasant, helpful hour will 
close with a brief devotion. Once in two weeks is 
often enough, and one hour is long enough for such 
meetings. Helps for such meetings are abundant. 
The beginning may be very informal and small. 
The years from twelve to twenty are a critical 
period in every youth’s life, and young people who 
fail to get the right kind of sympathy and love at 
this time are sure to go astray. In the stormy times 
of the French Revolution, the school-boys in a 
French city displayed a flag, with this inscription, 
“Tremble, Tyrants, we shall grow up.” How shall 
the children in our communities grow up? Can they 
be saved to the church or must they drift away? — 
Every youth and adult is historically conditioned, — 
and the social facets are the most important factors. — 
This work cannot all be done by the pastor, nor by 
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appointment, but the social spirit must permeate the 
church, the Sabbath-school and the young people’s 
society. To win the children and hold them should 
be our aim. We wait for an intelligent and organic 
application of our energy. 

As we depend upon the Spirit of God for wisdom 
and inspiration and carefully study the situation, we 
shall learn better how to welcome strangers, how to 
win the young, how to conduct a social meeting, how 
to manage a tea meeting, or direct a boys’ club. 

The church and the world, the church militant, has 
been the theme in these brief papers. It must be a 
working body, and it will not all be pleasant work. 
‘It is the leaven hid in the meal whose purpose is to 
leaven all. It is not a hopeless task, for we have the 
promise of the Master to be with us to the end. But 
the militant church must be well equipped in officers 
and trained soldiers. The soldiers always drill much 
before they go into battle. All perfection comes by 
‘a process of development. Our whole life in this 
world as well as our creeds and practices are only 
processes of development. The Temple of Solomon 
was an evolution, beginning in the offering without 
even an altar, then an altar, then Bethel, then the 
“tent of meeting,” followed by the tabernacle, and 
the temple in Shiloh, leading to the temple in 
Jerusalem. But this was not the end ‘of the devel- 
opment, for there must be a church on every hill and 
im every valley, nay, more, for every man must be 
“a temple of the living God.” Have not some Chris- 
tians been satisfied with the tabernacle, or some 
other primary form, thinking anything further is 
_ vain, and a show of creaturely activity? The at- 
tempt has here been made to show that the final goal 
has not yet been reached and that the growing church 
will make its impress upon the world in new ways, 
and if it is growing its history will never be identical 
and consistent with past forms and past methods. 

Whittier, Cal. 


WILMINGTON YEARLY MEETING. 


The sixteenth annual session of Wilmington 
Yearly Meeting was held at Wilmington, Ohio, from 
Eighth month 15th to 21st, with a large and inter- 
ested attendance. A larger percentage of the mem- 
bership of this yearly meeting is usually in at- 
tendance at its sessions than of probably any other 
yearly meeting on the continent. The attendance 
‘this year was somewhat reduced by the unfavorable 
weather of the few preceding weeks, which had de- 
layed the threshing of the wheat, and made the 
presence of many farmers and their families neces- 
sary at home, caring for the abundant erop. 

- The same staff of clerks who have served the 
meetings for a few years were continued. 

The session was opened with a beautiful and im- 
pressive prayer from the venerable Joseph Wright, 
whose ninety-five years have left his body much en- 
feebled. His sweet spirit and saintly face, no less 
than his words, were an inspiration to the meeting. 
. Among the ministers and workers present from 


other yearly meetings were Lydia Jackson, Califor- 
nia; Parker Moon, Kansas; Lourie O. and Mabel 
Brown, Western; Albert L. Copeland, Oliver M. 
Frazier, Daisy Barr, Edward ©. Young, Harriet 
Oakley, Eli Coggeshall, Robert W. Douglas, In- 
diana; Adelaide Hadley and Evangeline Reames, 
Ohio; Sophronia Reynolds and Robert E. and Emma 
T. Pretlow, New York. 

Lourie O. Brown and wife had charge of the 
music of the yearly meeting, and he also gave several 
chalk talks. 

The reading of the London General Epistle was 
listened to with unusual interest, and the feeling was 
expressed in the discussion that a vital note of re- 
markable value had been struck in that communica- 
tion. 

The statistical report showed a net loss of 129, 
with a present membership of 6,359. This loss, 
however, was more than accounted for by the fact 
that in transferring the records to the new books 
names were dropped which had been carried on the 
lists long after all connection with the church or 
knowledge of the present whereabouts of the indi- 
viduals had been lost. The report of the Evangelistic 
Committee showed a considerably larger number 
than usual coming into the church by request. 

The new meeting at Xenia reported a lot bought 
and paid for and sufficient money subscribed for 
the erection of a good church building. The matter 
of an opening for Friends in Knoxville, Tenn., was 
considered, and that is looked toward as a field of 
activity in the near future. More and more the 
local meetings of the yearly meeting are becoming 
self-sufficient, and the work of the general commit- 
tee is being directed to aggressive constructive work. 

For the first time in the history of the yearly 
meeting, every meeting was supplied with regular 
ministers, and, with two exceptions, every meeting 
contributed to the support of the ministry. 

The report of the Foreign Mission Board showed 
encouraging progress in the work at Puerto Padre, 
Cuba. In spite of the fact that the new buildings 
were exceeding the estimated cost, the finances were 
in satisfactory condition, and the number of pupils 
in the school limited only by its capacity. 

Clayton Terrell, a graduate of Wilmington and 
Haverford, goes to the assistance of his sister, Ena 
Terrell, and Emma de Martinez in the work there 
the coming year. 

The report of the delegates to the Richmond Mis- 
sionary Conference included a recommendation that 
the yearly meeting give its approval to the principle 
of missionary union, but reserve the right to pass 
upon the details of organization before turning over 
its work to the general board, which position was 
adopted by the yearly meeting. 

In the educational session, a good report was re- 
ceived from Friendsville (Tenn.) Academy, and a 
proposal to add $1,000 to its endowment fund ap- 
proved, the yearly meeting agreeing to appropriate 
$100 from its treasury if Friendsville Quarterly 
Meeting will secure $900 from other sources. 
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The annual report of Wilmington College was ac- 
companied with the usual singing of college songs 
and followed by the collection for scholarships and 
to aid in the running expenses of the institution. 
The hopeful feeling induced by an unusually pros- 
perous year was somewhat modified by the resigna- 
tions from the faculty of Franklin 8S. Lamar, of the 
Department of Chemistry and Physics, and Edgar 
HH. Stranahan, of the Biblical Department, both of 
whom have contributed very largely to the efficiency 
and progress of the college. 

The special addresses of the yearly meeting were 
given, for the Bible-school Committee, by Oliver M. 
Frazier; for the Peace Committee, by Albert J. 
Brown and F. Lindley Jones; for the Christian En- 
deavor, by Daisy Barr, and for the Temperance 
Committee, by Robert E. Pretlow. Contributions 
to the various funds were liberal, but did not quite 
reach the mark of some previous years. 

The subject of epistolary correspondence between 
the yearly meetings received considerable discussion, 
but a large preponderance of sentiment was against 
making any change in present customs. 

The following list of delegates and alternates to 
the Five Years’ Meeting was appointed: 

Delegates—Albert J. Brown, Hmma S. Town- 
send, Samuel L. Haworth, Nannie C. Hawkins, 
Richard R. Newly, Thomas C. Hiatt, Laura P. 
Townsend, Jesse Hawkins, Levi Mills, Lavinia 
Barrett and Laura S. Dunham. 

Alternates—Wim, <A. Starbuck, Gurney Terrell, 
Sarah T. Stanley, Tremont B. Milner, Harriet F. 
G.. Peelle, Emma Hockett, Esther G. Frame, Thomas 
L. Scott, Josephus Hoskins, John Shackleford and 
Benjamin Hawkins. 

A part of one session was devoted to a memorial 
service of those who had passed away during the 
year. A noticeable feature was the advanced ages of 
many. Eleven reported from one meeting averaged 
above seventy-two years of age, and one from another 
meeting was ninety-five. 

The sessions of the yearly meeting leave upon one 
the impression of a growingly thoughtful and 
earnest appreciation on the part of the membership 
of the business of the church—the extension of the 
Kingdom of God upon the earth, and that we may 
have a great message which we ought not to be 
ashamed or unable to give to the world in a clear and 
convincing manner. K. E. P. 


ADDITIONAL NOTES. 


Those who have been in attendance at all our 
yearly meetings agree that the members during the 
sessions of this year were imbued with a spirit of 
earnestness never felt by them in the same degree be- 
fore. It was the desire of the membership that our 
deliberations should bear fruit in progressive, ef- 
fective work. The question uppermost in every mind 
was ‘What can we do to make the Friends’ Church 
in this community a greater power for good ?”’ 

Our Committee on Religious Education advised 
that, through the agency of the ©. E., we organize 


round-tables ane ae the ae meeting for the 
study of Friends’ principles and doctrines. The — 
meeting heartily approved of this plan. The de 
sirability was also urged of a study of the Bible— 
not scraps found in the Sunday-school lesson helps, 
not the compilations of commentators—but the 
Bible itself. The prayer was for a great revival of 
genuine Bible study. M. M. 


REPORT OF OHIO YEARLY MEETING. 
A goodly delegation of Friends gathered at Mt. 


Pleasant, Ohio, on the 20th of Eighth month for the, 


ninety-fifth yearly meeting. The attendance was as 
large as usual for Mt. Pleasant, possibly a little 
larger. The visiting ministers present were Luke 
Woodard, accompanied by his wife, Indiana; J. H. 
Douglas, California; Parker Moon, Kansas; Ed- 
ward M. Woodward and Sylvester Newlin, Western, 
and Hsther G. and Nathan T. Frame, Wilmington. 

The clerks this year were: Edward Mott, presiding 
clerk; Asa Pim, recording clerk; Wallace Gill, as- 
sistant recording clerk; Adelaide Hadley, reading 
clerk, and Frederick Cope, announcing clerk. They 
cared for the business with fairness and dispatch. 

The present membership of the yearly meeting is 
5,816. The gain, by birth, request and certificate, 
428; loss, by death, release, disownment, by letter to 
other churches, and name erased, 527, showing a net 
loss of 99. It should be noted that several of our 
meetings have been clearing their records, so that 
there were reported 196 erased. If we count, as in 
former years, there would be nearly 100 gain. Under 
the care of the Evangelistic Committee, 50 revival 
meetings were held, with 500 converted and 250 re- 
claimed; 300 names added to the church member- 
ship. Encouraging words were spoken about these 
reports and work done, by several, especially those 
by Parker Moon. 

It was shown that an average of about $200.00 per 
year is paid to pastors. 

The committee expended in their work last year 
$1,172.00. $368.00 was raised in the face of the 
meeting for this year. 

There was raised the past year, for pastors’ sup- 
port, $13,309.68; for evangelistic work, $1,892.00; 
for HEELS $6,858.87; for yearly meeting assess- 
ment, $1,957.55; for foreign missions, $5,640.79, 
and for Bible- schools, $1,510.53, making a total of 
$31,170.01. 

The yearly meeting is to raise the coming year 
for yearly meeting stock, $2,125.00. 

There is a marked reaction from some extreme 
methods allowed formerly in several of our meet- 
ings, and the outlook is encouraging. Almost all the 
meetings are supplied with pastors. 

Missionary—The reports for this department were 
quite satisfactory. The anticipated deficit had been 
met, so the report was clear. A letter was read from 
Esther H. Butler, urging the church to larger things. 

Delia Fistler, ‘who is home from India on fur- 
lough, gave a most impressive address. One thought 


le a a 


| buildings in China and India. 
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| of special interest has a lesson for many. We 
| should give to the work, not to some particular per- 
_ son or place in the work. Our members gave last 
| year an average of $1.08 each for missions. 

| The F. A. I. M. reported eight missionaries on 
| the field and some $5,000.00 expended in the work. 
| Several pictures were displayed of the African work, 
also souyenir post-cards, illustrated with mission 
Ohio Yearly Meet- 
| ing is especially alive to mission work. The delegates 
to the Richmond Missionary Conference last year 
advised not to unite with the other yearly meetings in 
mission work, and submitted a constitution and by- 
laws for our own use, which were adopted. 

The Bible-school report showed good interest and 
some increase. One thousand five hundred and ten 
dollars and fifty cents was raised during the year. 
}) Paul Lindly is chairman of the committee. Sylvester 
Newlin, Indiana, spoke for the committee. He 
urged us to have faith and confidence in the Word; 
| believe the whole Bible; Pastors of the meeting 
|} should be pastors of the Bible-school also; go early 
| and greet the children; help in the State and county 
}: work. The address was well received by the large 


|» audience. 


. The Christian Endeavor officers are Edgar Wol- 
|\\lam, president; Ernest T. Clark, vice-president ; 
|' Olive Guyor, secretary; Carrol Malone, treasurer. 
| Eight hundred and ninety-three dollars and twenty- 
|| three cents was paid over this year for missions. All 
‘| were stirred and strengthened by an address on 
|| Christian Endeavor work by Dr. Newln. Chris- 
tian Endeavor in our yearly meeting is decidedly re- 
| vyiving after some time of opposition from some of our 
| evangelists and pastors.. 

Educational—Damaseus Academy has had a good 
year’s work, with Prof. Walter S. Painter in charge. 
There have been about 40 enrolled. The building has 
been painted and repaired. The teachers for the com- 
ing year are: Walter R. Williams, principal; Ethel 
M. Hawkins, assistant; T. C. Kenworthy, Biblical 
instructor; S. J. Santee, music. 

Rasin Valley Seminary continues with Charles 
Obee as principal, and Mrs. McCay as assistant. 
The average attendance was about 50. The school is 
more prosperous than for several years. 

The Wilson Mills Private School, in charge of 
Esther H. Thomas, had 16 pupils. Good work was 
done. The teacher for the coming year has not been 


) secured. 


| After a full discussion, the yearly meeting di- 
| rected the College Board to add to the $10,000.00, 
| already subseribed, some $25,000.00, or as nearly 
| that as they thought sufficient, and open a college at 
Hudson, Ohio, providing they could make arrange- 
ments to move the Malone Training School from 
Cleveland to Hudson, thus combining the two works 
of a college and the training school, but the board is 
| to bring no debt on the yearly meeting. One hundred 
and seventeen dollars and sixty-eight cents was raised 
for this work. 


Temperance.—Edward M. Woodward followed the 
report of the Temperance Committee with a vigorous 
address exhorting us to stand together to further 
temperance reform. 

Mercer Brown, an attorney from Indiana, gave a 
clear, logical argument, showing that the license is 
not constitutional. The Rescue Home, under the 
eare of Columbus Monthly Meeting, has had 36 girls 
the past year. Of the several hundred cared for since 
its organization, the larger part of them are filling 
honorable places. 

The editors of the Hvangelical Friend reported a 
deficit of $400.00, and told the meeting they could. 
no longer continue its publication unless the yearly 
meeting assumed the responsibility. After consid- 
erable discussion, the yearly meeting decided to ap- 
point a committee out of the representative meeting 
to publish the paper, the yearly meeting assuming all 
responsibility, financial and otherwise, the present 
editers to be retained, if possible. 

The London General Epistle contained some ex- 
pression to which such exceptions were taken that the 
meeting decided not to print it in the minutes, as 
usually. 

The warmest discussion of the yearly meeting was 
precipitated when the question of sending something 
to the Five Years’ Meeting was introduced. One . 
proposition was to send an epistle by the clerk or a 
few Friends; another to send fraternal delegates, 
with power to unite with the Five Years’ Meeting if 
they thought best at the time, but these were promptly 
voted down and the following added to the epistle 
addressed to the American Yearly Meetings, viz. : 
“We wish to record our sincere appreciation of the 
messages of fellowship coming to us from our sister 
yearly meetings in the epistolary correspondence, as 
again these have been received from all the yearly 
meetings with which we correspond, among others 
the acceptable epistle from your yearly meeting. We 
have thanked God for this association. While we 
do not feel that it is the will of the Lord for us to 
unite with the Five Years’ Meeting, we have felt 
that the bond of love uniting Friends everywhere is 
strong and we trust the High Priestly prayer of our 
ascended Christ is being answered ‘that they may be 
one, even as we are one.’ ” 

The yearly meeting agreed to give Damascus 
Monthly Meeting $100.00 a year for five years to 
finish and equip a dining room in the basement of 
their new church, provided suitable accommodations 
ean be furnished for the yearly meeting. 

As the time for closing drew near, words of loving 
tenderness were spoken by Luke Woodard and wife, 
Parker Moon, J. H. Douglas, Edgar Ellyson and 
others. Isaac Kinsey, for the people of Mt. Pleasant, 
expressed thanks for the helpful presence of Friends 
and the good they had done the local meeting. 

After the concluding minute was read, the meet- 
ing knelt while Luke Woodard commended us to 
our Heavenly Father’s care until we shall meet at 
Damascus at the usual time next year. 

T. OC. Kenworrtay. 
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FIRST-DAY AFTERNOON THOUGHTS. 
(In anticipation of the Five Years’ Meeting. ) 
BY MARY DOAN. 
Clear Thinking Necessary in Religuon. 
It is as President Eliot once said, religion is not 
a gush of feeling or a sudden outburst of enthusiasm. 
“Ts there a subject in the wide world concerning 
which there is a greater need of clearness and can- 
dor?” he asked of some young persons in Boston. 
In the affairs of church, as well as in those of 
finance, some one’s clear thinking always underlies 
a rational, useful action. With the approaching Five 
Years’ Meeting—the conference to which we have 
been looking forward for five years—comes an op- 
portunity for calm thinking as well as for enthusi- 
astic anticipation. What ought that meeting to ac- 
eomplish ? 

What O'clock is tt in Quakerism? 
Before we can perform the duties of this confer- 
ence—the duties of this hour—we must know what 
time it is. The difference in the running of the 
many religious clocks in our small denomination is 
so tremendously great that there seems little agree- 
ment to the person who is seeking to know the time. 

It was not very long ago that Pope’s familiar lines, 

‘°Tis with our judgments as our watches, none 

Go just alike, yet each believes his own,” 
were quoted with the clever observation that, having 
established standard time, we have made one ad- 
vance since Pope. We have standard time for our 
“watches, but for judgments in the selection and 
working out of the various lines of church activity, 
there is as yet little inclination to follow one kind of 
time. Just as there are even yet persons who fear to 
“Jose something out of the day” by following standard 
time, so there are many of us so attached to our pet 
projects that we should fear to join in labors planned 
by the wnited Friends’ Church, were such proposed. 
Anyone who studies the development of the 
Hebrew chureh, with which we are all somewhat 
familiar, or some other of the great religions of the 
world, knows the growth through which they pass. 
What is true of all these great bodies, Christianity 
included, is true of our small branch, Quakerism. 
Before we can act intelligently, we must grasp the 
situation, know the time. 


Is This a Time to Quibble Over Points of Doctrine? 

To some it seems a more attractive occupation to 
try to unify the workers of our church on certain 
unessential points of doctrine than to endeavor to 
bring about unity in plans for the development of 
church work; in other words, they would establish a 
more definite creed. The objection which the Society 
of Friends has always held to human creeds as bonds 
of fellowship comes from a recognition that mn quite 
another sense they are also bonds which enslave the 
minds of men. The glory of our church has been 
that we have no human creed restricting our thought 
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and repressing holy zeal by saying Divine illumina- 
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tion must not hght thee further, thou hast come to — 
the bounds in which one can follow the heavenly ~ 
light. After this follow, “by faith,’ directions writ- — 


ten down by men perhaps less spiritual and less wise 
than thou art. 
Friend has felt as a benediction upon his head the 
fact that he has free access to the source of all 
wisdom. 
be visited by glimpses of higher truth than any creed 
can express. 
ically, he could speak frankly and naturally in the in- 
tegrity of an undistorted mind, and from fresh, 
spiritual contact. George Fox did well to preach in 
the open air and in prison in order to be able to tell 
what was in his heart. So may a Friend do well 
to-day if only he speak what is the truth, 

What are creeds ? 
tues which we ought to emulate ? 


In theory, at least, the young ™ 


He has been led to believe that he may yet — 


He has always known that, theoret-— 


Are they expressive of the vir-  }} 
Contrarily, they 


are frequently “doctrines which, from their darkness — }j 


or unintelligibleness, have provoked controversy, and | 
which owe their importance very much to the cir-° 


cumstance of haying been fought for or fought 


against for ages—these are thrown by the creed- H 


makers into the foremost ranks. Bee 


Persons who wish to quibble over creeds and views, 
would a great deal better try to do this in churches in __ 


which creeds originally meant more than they did in — 


our Society and in which they still mean more than ~ 
Let any man who thinks to go © 


they ought with us. 


to the Five Years’ Meeting with certain flaws in — 


mind to criticise in others because of their reported _ 


unsoundness, and with the hope of “coming out 


ahead” in points of belief, consider very carefully — 


gale 


whether or not it is his zeal for truth and his superior — 


wisdom which prompt him. 
The young Friend is free, did I say? 
theory. The form of religious persecution does not 


Yes, in 


llr 


stalk about openly in our midst, but I sometimes fear}, 


that the spirit is here, secretly breathing blasting 
breaths which have a killing influence on even the 
healthy, full-grown man. 


courts unless they find in Holy Writ certain doc- 
trines? Are they told to inquire for themselves and 


also told what they must find as a result of their in- — 
“Men differ in opinions as much as in feat-— 


The i 


quiry ? 
ures, no two minds are perfectly accordant. 
shades of belief are infinitely diversified.” That the 


Society of Friends has recognized this is its greatest — 


glory. 


How Shall We Unite to Make for Usefulness as a 1 


Church? 


In procuring the great workin» principles of sci- — 


ence, everything in which scientifie men differ is 
thrown out that the points on which all are agreed 


may be discovered. On this common ground these | 


entific research, when men of slightly differing opin-— 


men can work together. In the world outside of sei- 


Is it true that in our — 
church young persons are sent to the Scriptures, hay- 
ing been previously warned that they would not be | 
tolerated in the church nor received into heavenly — 
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| ions, but of the same general type of mind, join to 
|) do work, they lose sight of everything in which they 
differ, keeping in mind the important principles in 
, | which they are all one. Thus they find the common 
jj) ground upon which they can work together, and the 
} foundation principles by which they can guide them- 
selves in common duties. No better example of this 
co-operation is needed than the organization now 
being perfected in the foreign missionary interests of 
our Society in the United States. 


We Must Speak to Our Own Time. 
| The message of the early Friends fitted that time 
jas no other religious message did fit it. If our 
| church is to act through the power of God and with 
'} the wisdom of God, it must grow with civilization. 
| As has been said about a very different organization, 
‘)| “It must make itself large enough to match the real 
‘| universe once more. It must tower, dome-like, above 
‘the loftiest intellect; it must overawe the grandest 
‘conscience ; it must include the largest heart; it must 
|: guide the practical life.” This last clause deserves 


| We have accepted science, art, music, literature, 
||but we must keep in mind that these can only 
‘teach us facts, beautify life, express high aspiration. 
The church does well to receive these helpers, but the 
|.church must do more than these combined ean do. 
| She must create new life, satisfying life, in the hearts 
| of men and women of this new century. Without 
| doubt, it is our province to become representatives of 
ja life in harmony with God’s latest and. largest 
/}) revelation. Our freedom from creed makes this task 
| particularly fitted to us. We have a Gospel to preach 
)} which more stereotyped churches have not. 
In conclusion, I wonder if these First-day after- 
}:noon thoughts have not some legitimate excuse for 
|} their appearance when the great and winning mes- 
}} sage of this day is co-operation and brotherhood. 
|| They certainly have some application to a church 
| which has called itself a Society, a society composed 
| of Friends. 
| With the peculiar peace message which we have 
just now in the midst of false peace doctrines, with 
| the great need of educational organization among our 
| schools and colleges, not to speak of other problems 
| needing our attention, can we afford to devote a 
|} moment’s time at the Five Years’ Meeting to un- 
| friendly controversy over points of creed which will 
| not in any way promote our usefulness ? , 


Westfield, Ind. 


Edurational. 


THE EDWIN S. BUNDY DORMITORY. 


Dear Fripnp: 

| The friends of Earlham College have been engaged 
| in a great effort to meet the needs of the College, and 
place it in an advanced position in several respects. 
|| Among the important improvements is the Edwin S. 
|) Bundy Dormitory for boys. Through the gener- 


osity of Zenas Bundy and wife, this building has been 
made possible, they having contributed $25,000 of 
the $50,000 necessary for its completion. A few 
years ago the only child of these dear friends at- 
tended Earlham and he felt that his life here was a 
great blessing to him, and it was in memory of this 
dear son that this step was taken by them. By earnest 
efforts, most of the funds have been completed to 
finish the building. 

It is now nearly ready for the furnishing. We 
have no money for that purpose. The time is short 
until the students will be coming in for another year. 
The prospect is good for a full attendance. The 
trustees have decided to furnish all rooms alike. For 
the most part, the rooms are arranged in suites of 
three. Two boys will occupy a suite. ‘The middle 
room is for study; on each side is a single bed-room. 
There are a few single rooms. 

Each suite of rooms will be furnished as follows: 
A table and two chairs for the study, while each bed- 
room will have a good iron bedstead with springs and 
mattress, a chair and a dresser. All the furniture 
will be good and substantial. The cost of furnishing 
a suite complete is $50.00. 

Some friends of the college have asked the priv- 
ilege of furnishing a suite of rooms, and it has been 
decided to take this means of furnishing the building 
throughout. Over the entrance door of the suite wil! 
be placed a plate with the inscription, ‘Furnished 
Dire a carat! ais ” Tn ease the donor prefers to make 
the gift of $50.00 in the name of some one who is or 
has been dear to him, the inscription will be, “Fur- 
nishéd in memory of 2.2.0... ... i 

In addition to the above, is a large, airy room set 
apart, to be used as the hospital for the students of 
the institution. With it is connected bath-rooms, 
with all modern conveniences for the care of the sick, 
with proper rooms for the nurse. 

It is now proposed to furnish this room with all 
necessary equipments and call it The Margaret Moon 
Memorial Hospital, in memory of the devoted and 
faithful service of Margaret Moon, who was untiring 
in her care of those who came under her supervision, 
and, while thus engaged, in the midst of her work, 
laid down her life. 

Several of those who remember her kindness and 
devotion to them have expressed a desire to contri- 
bute towards the furnishing of this Memorial Hos- 
pital, which will cost about $500. 

Knowing that many others, remembering her at- 
tention to them by day and by night, might feel the 
same way, I take this public way of calling upon all 
who may feel that they would like to have a part in 
this memorial to her self-sacrificing life, and, as the 
time is drawing near when the college will open for 
the reception of students, I earnestly request that any 
student of Earlham College, without regard to age or 
sex, will at once inform me how much they will con- 
tribute towards this noble work. Address, 

ALLEN Jay, 


Richmond, Ind. 
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Correspondence. 


To THE Eprtor of THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 


I have thought for some time of writing to the Editor of THE 
AmerIcAN Frienp, and calling his attention to a subject 
that I have felt should receive attention. I refer to the use of 
the terms “Quaker,” and “Quakerism,” which occur frequently 
in THe AMERICAN FRIEND in place of the term Friend, and 
Doctrine of the Friends Church. The name of the paper, 
Tue AMERICAN FRienp, is right, now why not throughout its 
pages speak of its principles as those of the Society of Friends, 
and its members as Friends, instead of using the name 
Quaker and Quakerism, which is misleading, and cannot be 
satisfactorily explained either to Friends themselves or to 
others, it not being the name of our Church? The term Quaker 
was used in derision by the enemies of our Church, and has 
never been accepted by the Church as its rightful name, and 
could long ago have fallen into disuse had not our own 
periodicals and many of our ministers and members used it 
to the almost entire exclusion of our rightful name, Friend, 
which name was adopted by George Fox and the early Friends 
as the name of their branch of the Church, from one of the 
sayings of Christ, “Ye are my friends if ye do whatsoever I 
command you.” 

I should be very glad to have Friends get back again to our 
right name, and we be known throughout the world as the 
Friends’ Church, which might easily be accomplished if the 
periodicals, ministers and members of our own Church would 
use only our right name. 


Sincerely thy friend, 
WARREN GARDNER. 


Please publish this in THe AMERICAN FRIEND, as it expresses 
the feelings of many beside myself. 


To THE Eprror oF THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 


I am sending thee the enclosed for use in an early issue of 
THE AMERICAN FRIEND. 
Sincerely, 
H. W. Cappury. 


THE CAUSES OF WAR. 


To His Excellency, the President of the Hague Conference, 
this document is respectfully presented. 

As a citizen of a Far Eastern Empire, my thoughts are 
always concerned with the problem of international peace. 
The first World’s Peace Conference was called by His 
Majesty, the Czar of Russia, in 1899, and now the summoning 
of the second Conference by the same Monarch is a cause 
for unspeakable joy and congratulation. 

But if it be permitted to make suggestions to wise men 
for their further completion, I cannot refrain from saying a 
few words relative to the coming Peace Conference. 

If one desires to stop a stream of water there is nothing 
better than to go back and stop the\ fountain. So the question 
arises, which is better, to remove the causes of international 
disputes, and thus do away with the woes of war, or after 
complications have arisen and hostilities have actually com- 
menced, try to check the cruelties and barbarities of war? 

Although the sovereigns and authorities of the great powers, 
with their scholars and leading men, are working hard for the 
promotion of peace, the number of international disputes does 
not lessen, and the people of all nations, fearing the outbreak 
of war, are never at ease. ‘This is because the fountain of 
war is not stopped. 

There are, I believe, three causes of war: (1) Taking 
possession of foreign land by force, for the purpose of terri- 
torial expansion; (2) refusing other nationalities the privileges 
of commerce; (3) the exclusion of other races. If we can 
remove these causes of war even the most barbarous nations 
can not make war upon other countries. By means of mutual 
intercourse and trade the inhabitants of the world may come 
into perpetual joy and happiness. 

Since the object of the founding of nations and the principle 
of mutual intercourse and trade are interdependent, a govern- 
ment opposed to the principle of mutual intercourse and trade 
is by no means founded upon right principles. And foreign 
invasion for forcible territorial expansion is born of absolutism 
and militarism. Since it is the common people who suffer 
most of the pain of war, war is in most cases the enemy of 
the people. Therefore, in a country based upon liberality 
and equality, with provision for free decision of questions 
by public opinion, peace principles win; while in a country 


ruled by absolutism and militarism, where the rights and 
interests of the people are violated and no impertance is 
attached to public opinion, territorial aggressiveness is always 
strong. The principles of peace and absolutism can not exist 
together. The principle of mutual intercourse does not accord 
with forcible invasion and land-grabbing. I am forced to say 


[Ninth month 


that the form of government which depends upon the will - 


of one man, regardless of the peace and happiness of the com- 
mon people, is most unsuitable to the promotion of inter- 
national peace. 

The same is true of commercial exclusion. 
of tariff wars among the powers. 
and the continual fighting present to our eyes a cruel and 
horrible sight. As a result of this struggle, men do not 
cease until they have monopolized the markets, trying always 
to expand their sphere of influence, and annexing other 
lands to their territory by military force. The proverb 
“Commerce follows the flag” gives expression to this thought. 
The monopoly of markets results in raising the tariff rates 
and prohibiting other people from the privileges of trade, 
thus in the end destroying international peace. Therefore, 
if we desire at all to maintain international peace, a world’s 
tariff conference should be opened prior to the International 
Peace Conference. It is necessary to remove the economic 


This is the age 
The building of high walls — 


causes of war by allowing such a rate of tariff as is necessary — 


for the protection of national industries, and yet not so 
unreasonable as to violate the principle of mutual intercourse 
and trade. 

The race question is also a cause of war. Heaven looks 
upon mankind impartially and makes no distinction of races. 
So far as the law permits, Heaven gives to all men the right 
to go where they please and to reside in any place, having 
the green earth under their feet and the protecting heavens 
above. Because of this, people residing in uncivilized lands 
are protected by extraterritoriality, and in civilized lands, by 
the laws of the countries. 
their work unmolested. Disregarding this right of mankind, 
people are led on by racial ill-feeling, and so working upon 
the principle of a monopoly of interests, come to persecute 
and exclude immigrants, thus depriving them of their peace. 
This is entirely contrary to the principle of mutual inter- 
course and trade, and cannot be permitted from the viewpoint 
of humanity. Therefore, if we wish to maintain peace by a 
treaty of the powers, we should endeavor by means of an 
international agreement to do away with the causes of war 
which arise from such unlawfulness as the exclusion of other 
races. 

Thus far I have pointed out the causes of international war, 
and I believe that unless these causes be removed we can 
never realize international peace. Until international peace 
be realized the powers are compelled to maintain their arma- 
ments even in time of peace, in order to be ready for any 
emergency. ‘This armed peace increases the burden of the 
people, forcing them down into dust and ashes. 

It is strange that I have not heard of many wise men trying 
to eradicate the causes of war in a concrete way. To try 


to settle international disputes after they have arisen; or, — 


after the powers have encountered each other with iron and 


fire, fearing lest they fall into barbarity and cruelty, to pro- — 


hibit the use of dum-dum bullets and other cruelties and to 
making regulations concerning land and sea battles,—that over- 
estimates the particular results, disregarding the great cause. 
It goes without saying that the existence of these regulations 
is much better than nothing, but those who desire peace from 
the bottom of their hearts can never be satisfied with these 
things. The limitation of armaments, which is to come up at 
the coming Peace Conference, is very important. I can but 


Thus they can enjoy life and do — i 


see 


hope that such a regulation will be adopted; but unless the — 


powers radically do away with the causes of war we can 
never expect the extinction of war. So long as war is allowed 
to exist it is reasonable that the powers should try to keep 
up armaments, thus making preparation for war. 

Then how shall we do away with the causes of war? The 
first thing is to summon a council of the powers, in order to 
endeavor to lead the absolute monarchies to adopt liberal, 
constitutional governments, As to the tariff question, open 
an international conference and try to equalize the tariff 
rates of different countries. As to the race question, also 
summon a conference of the powers and try to solve the 
question in an international way. ‘This, to my mind, is the 
way to stop the fountain, and thus do away with all sub- 
sequent causes of war. 

I have maintained these opinions for a long time and I 


wish now to present them to His Excellency, the President of © 
Should even a small part 


the coming Peace Conference. 


i Se 


5, 1907.] 
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of my suggestions be approved by your Excellency and the 
judicious members of the Conference, and thus contribute 
| something to the cause of peace I shall esteem it a great 

_ honor. : 

I should like to take advantage of this opportunity to ex- 
press my sincere respects to the President of the Conference 
and to the members who are assembled in behalf of the noble 
cause of humanity. 

TAISUKE ITAGAKI. 

Toxyo, May 8, 1907. 


Things of Interest Among Ourselves. 


Isom P. Wooton is doing pastoral work for Friends at 
Newberg, Ore. 


= 


Recent letters from William C. Allen tell of his visiting 
Friends in Denmark. He expects to visit meetings in Norway 
before returning to Ireland. 


President Robert L. Kelly attended the Johnstown City 
Teachers’ Institute, held at Johnstown, Pa., the 28th to 30th 
ult. and delivered several lectures on educational subjects. 


Dana Thomas has been made Superintendent of the Cali- 
| fornia Training School for Christian Workers. He with 
|| iis family will move to Huntington Park about the 15th inst. 


On the 18th ult., George H. Moore preached at the Baptist 
}‘ Church, Bloomington, Ind., while James A. Brown, pastor of 
| that church, had very acceptable service with Friends at Paoli. 
|The exchange was made at the request of the Baptist pastor 

who expressed a desire to come into closer touch with Friends. 


We have just received a copy of “Hague Day Resolutions 
| in Japan,’ which reveal an earnest desire on the part of many 
| Japanese for universal peace among nations and the success 
‘(of the present Hague Conference. An open letter to the 
| President of the Hague Conference from Taisuke Itagaki 
|| appears elsewhere in this issue. 


Friends of the First Meeting in Marion, Ind., have had the 
ministers home and the outside wood work on the Church 
building repaired, also a new roof put on the Church building. 

The Ladies’ Aid Society have had the rooms cleaned and 
‘Trueblood and wife have kindly consented to remain in the 
pastoral work for another year, this being their fourth year 
at this place. 


Friends at Anderson, Ind., are doing nicely under the 
teaching of Myron Hartley of Wabash, Ind. Much interest 
| is taken and a bright future is before them. They were 
: very agreeably surprised at Fourth day evening meeting the 
)) | 21st. ult. to have John McMullen, of Van Wert, Ohio, with 
‘them. The meeting was larger than usual and much interest 
\was manifest. 


Members of Marlboro Monthly Meeting and their neigh- 
‘bors have voted a local educational tax, and are now pro- 
vided with two good teachers instead of one as heretofore; 
and have arranged for a longer term of school. 

They have enclosed their cemetery with a neat iron fence 
and are taking better care of the grounds than formerly. 

On the 14th inst. they expect to hold a reunion of their 
'members, both resident and non-resident. Historical reminis- 
cences concerning the Meeting and like features will fill the 


|program. The thrift and general prosperity of the member- 
ship and their neighbors are marked features of this 
community. 


Herbert T. Cash and family, on their way to Paonia, Colo., 
‘stopped for some days’ visit with a sister, Anna (Hammer) 
1}! Roseman, Caldwell, Idaho, and visited, also, with Friends in 
}' the surrounding neighborhood. They attended the Friends’ 
}’ Meeting at Mountain View near Caldwell on First day the 
‘| 18th ult. where Herbert Cash gave a very acceptable and 
timely, though brief message. On the following Third day 
} they resumed their journey to take up the work in the new 
| field at Paonia, Colo. The going of these Friends from Oregon 
| Yearly Meeting means great loss, but the meeting at Paonia 
‘}imay be congratulated on obtaining such efficient workers. 
|} Isaae T. Gibson, of Indian Territory, and O. J. Marshall and 
)wife, Friends from South Dakota, also attended the Mountain 
‘View Meeting on the 18th ult. 


Prof. J. Edwin Jay, who has accepted a position as vice- 
(president and head of the Biblical Department at Guilford 
‘College, has removed to his new field of labor. He leaves 


behind him in Kansas, and particularly in Wichita, a record 
of work well done. Truly it may be said of him, he is “a 
workman that needeth not to be ashamed.” Prof. Jay came 
to Wichita at the opening of Friends’ University, and remained 
with it faithfully during the formative period when there was 
so much to discourage, and when others sought more promis- 
ing fields. A farewell reception was tendered him and his 
estimable wife at the home of W. M. Beeson, prior to their 
departure for North Carolina, and a large number of the 
members of the University Meeting availed themselves of 
this opportunity to bid them farewell and Godspeed. 


The following is taken from The Greensboro [N. C.] 
Telegram: “Stephen S. Myrick has been called to the pastorate 
of the Friends’ Church, succeeding J. Edgar Williams, and 
has arrived here to take up his work. 

“Mr. Myrick is a man of most engaging address and will 
no doubt rapidly win friends in Greensboro. 

“His last work was in San Diego, Cal. Prior to that time 
he was head master of Oldham Hall, an Anglo-Chinese school 
for boys in Singapore Straits Settlements, Asia. He is a 
native of Richmond, Indiana, a graduate of Earlham College, 
and a son-in-law of Allen Jay, so well known and admired 
among North Carolina Friends. 

“Mrs. Myrick and their little son will arrive in a few days 
and the family will reside temporarily with Mrs. Margaret 
Symmes, 123 Tate Street. 


The 26th ult. was the 83d birthday of Joel Newlin, Sugar 
Grove, near Plainfield, Ind. A group of his friends, old and 
young, gathered at his home where he settled in 1837, and has 
lived continuously since, with a single exception, and that 
for only six months. He is, perhaps, the oldest person in the 
community, and is certainly one of the oldest residents. He 
is a loving and staunch supporter of the Christian faith. 
His mind is clear and his bodily strength good for his age. 
Among those present at the gathering was Newby Hodson, of 
California, who for a long time was next neighbor to Joel 
Newlin, and is almost as old. Both are valuable men to their 
community. Newby Hodson has been very active both in 
temporal and church affairs with success, and is quite con- 
versant with the condition of all Societies of Friends in the 
United States, especially the conservative branches, he having 
traveled extensively in the interest of the Gospel. 


BORN. 


Exuis.—To Elijah H. and Lula M. Ellis, Xenia, Ohio, 
Seventh month 27, 1907, a son, Samuel Clarkson. 


Hopson.—To Omer J. and Leila Hodsor, Argonia, Kan., 
a daughter. Eighth month 2, 1907. 


MARRIED. 


Woop-Coox.—At Oskaloosa, Iowa, Eighth month 27, 1907, 
William Carleton Wood and Alice Cook. They will be at 
home after Ninth month roth, at 803 N. G Street, Oskaloosa, 
Iowa. 


DIED. 


Carter.—At Jennings, Kans., Seventh month 24, 1907, 
Morris Carter, son of Elizabeth Carter Howell, in his 26th 
year. He was kind to all and all loved him. His friends were 
sorry to have him leave them but glad to know he was ready. 


Dymonp.—At Chilliswood, Ilkley, England, Eighth month 
13, 1907, Joseph John Dymond, in his 82d year. 


Exuis.—At her home, Yellow Springs, Ohio, Second month 
18, 1907, Lydia Jobe, daughter of Elijah and Rebecca (Comp- 
ton) Ellis, in her 81st year. She was a birthright member of 
Friends, an earnest Christian, and a devout student of the 
Bible. 

Rorerts.—Lone- Tree, N. Dak., Seventh month 14, 1907, 
Jesse L. Roberts, son of Samuel and Mary J. Roberts, in his 


38th year. The deceased was a member of Spring Bank 
Monthly Meeting, Neb. The remains were interred near 
Allen, Neb. 


Wo¢ton.—At Denver, Colo., Eighth month 26, 1907, Wm. 
S. Wooton, a well-known minister among Friends. He was 
active for several years in the business affairs of the Society 
throughout the Middle West. During his latter years he was 
a member of University Monthly Meeting, Kansas. 
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Che International Desann. 


THIRD QUARTER, 
NINTH MONTH 15, 1907. 


MOSES PLEADING WITH ISRAEL. 
1-15, 

GOLDpN TEex?T.—Beware lest thou forget 
the Lord. Deut. 6: 12. 

DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day. 
Deut. 6: 1-15. 


Third-day. ‘Wor our Good.’ Deut. 6: 
16-25. 


LESSON XI. 


DEUTERONOMY 6: 


Moses pleading with Israe1. 


Fourth-day. 
Deut. 8: 1-10. 


Fifth-day. Beware of forgetfulness. Deut. 
8: 11-20. 


Sixth-day. The good resolve. Josh. 24: 
13-25. 


Remembering the way. 


abe wine The covenant. Deut. 5: 


First-day. Moses recalls the past. 
5 2 22-33. 

Time.—Forty years after the Exodus; 
actual date uncertain, authorities vary 
from 1451 to 1251 B. C. 


Place——The Israelites encamped on 
the plain between the mountains of Moab 
and the River Jordan, nearly opposite 
the City of Jericho, not far north of the 
Dead Sea. 


The word Deuteronomy, the name of 
the fifth book of the Bible, is a Greek 
word meaning “second law,” and is 
taken from the Septuagint (Deut. 17: 
14), which reads “this repetition of the 
law.” The Hebrews call it simply 
“The Words.” It is one of the most 
interesting books of the Old Testament, 
and it is the one above all others con- 
cerning which the investigations and 
questions of modern scholarship have 
centered. None of the discussions effect 
the spiritual teaching of the book. 


Like most of the books of the Bible no 
author is named in the book itself. In 
no other book of the Old Testament is 
there set forth more clearly “the duty 
of generous devotion to God, and of 
large-hearted benevolence to man; no- 
where else are duties and motives set 
forth with greater depth and tenderness 
of feeling, or with more winning and 
persuasive eloquence.” Deuteronomy 
speaks in accents which all can stiil 
understand; it appeals to motives and 
principles, which can never lose their 
validity and truth, so long as human 
nature remains what it is: it is the bearer 
of a message to all time.” 


By far the greater part of the book is 
taken up with three discourses, attributed 
to Moses, in which he sets forth the laws 
which the Israelites are to obey and the 
spirit in which they should be obeyed. 

The lesson belongs to the second 
Oration (chapters 5-11). 


1. “Now this is the commandment.” 
R. V. Compare chap. 5: 31-33. “And 
the judgments.” “Ordinances.” Amer. 
R. V. “In the land whither ye go.” It 
was not enough to keep the law in the 
wilderness; it was to be kept at all 
times and places. 


Deut. 


2. “Fear.” “Reverence.” “That thy 
days may be prolonged.” See fifth com- 
mandment. Long life was considered 


one of the greatest blessings. 


3. Compare Gen. 15: 5; 28: 14; Ex. 
3: 8-17; Num. 13: 27, etc. 


mean? Does it denote His unity, or 
the fact that there is no one like Him? 
Probably the latter, though the former 
may be included. At this time and for 
a long period afterward, the existence of 
other gods does not seem to have been 
denied—the Israelites were not able to 
comprehend the fact that other gods 
have no real existence, whatever. 


5. The expressions in this verse are 
not intended to be. scientifically exact. 
but indicate that God must be loved with 
all the powers and faculties—with one’s 
whole being. See Matt. 22: 38. 


6-9. ‘These words shall be the daily 
accompaniment of one’s life. In other 
words, their spirit should permeate the 
whole life of the family and be the 
basis of the education of the children. 
Later Jews read these words literally and 
they (Deut. 6: 4-9; 11: 13-21) were 
written on square pieces of parchment 
which were bound literally as given in 
the verse. ‘These were the phylacteries 
or Mezuzah. See Matt. 23: 5. It is by 
no means impossible that in this age 
of symbolism it was meant that the 
command should be carried out literally. 
Some visible expression might be helpful. 


10, 11. It would be most natural in 
the new scenes, amidst so much that 
had not been earned, Jehovah might be 
forgotten. It is so easy to take things 
for granted. “Wells.” Better as in 
R. V. “cisterns.” “Digged.” Better 
“hewn out.” “When thou shalt eat and 
be full”) R. 'V. 


12. “Beware lest thou forget.’ These 
verses undoubtedly suggested Kipling’s 
well-known “ Recessional.” “Out of the 
land of Egypt.” This deliverence was 
never to be forgotten—“It was the Lord’s 
doing.” 


13. “And shalt swear by his name.” 


A man who takes an oath invokes 
the name of the God in whom he 
believes, so in a very real manner 


an oath is a confession of faith. The 
Israelite, therefore, in swearing by 
Jehovah confessed himself a follower or 
believer in Jehovah. One who should 
swear by Baal confesses himself a 
believer in Baal. Compare Jer. 12: 16. 
All these expressions must be understood 
in the light of that day, not of the 
Christian dispensation. See Ps. 63: 11; 
TsAsente 


14. “Ye shall not go after other gods.” 
This was always one of the great temp- 
tations of the Jews until the return 
from the captivity. After the exile they 
never “went after other gods.” Com- 
pare Ex. 20: 3; Deut. 5: 7. 


15. “For Jehovah thy God in the 
midst of thee is a jealous God; lest the 
anger of Jehovah thy God be kindled 
against thee, and he destroy thee from 
off the face of the earth.” Amer. R. V. 
“Jealous.” The meaning seems to be 
that “He will not endure that the honor 
which is His due should be rendered to 
a false god.” See Deut. 32: 21; Is. 42: 8. 


The whole verse is put in a way 
which could appeal to the men of that 
day—they lived under a dispensation of 
fear, and they are spoken to and 
governed in that way. It is neither wise 
nor right to soften down expressions 
and statements and thus attempt to 


4. “Is one Lord.” What does this | harmonize them with later revelation. 


Practical ‘THOUGHTS. 


1; “Hear.” 
2. “The tumult and the shooting dies— 
The captains and the kings 
depart; 


Still stands thine ancient sacrifice, }” 
An humble and a contrite heart. } 
Lord God of Hosts be with us yet, 

Lest we forget—lest we forget.” 


NOTICES. 


Application has been made to the | 
Central Passenger Association of Chi- | 
cago, for reduced rates for those wishing — jit 
to attend Indiana Yearly Meeting, as 
has been done in former years. Answer 
has been received, stating that no con- 
cessions will be made this year. Friends, {i 
therefore, expecting to attend Yearly 
Meeting will have to pay full fare. 


BENJAMIN JOHNSON, 
_R. R. Secretary, 
Indiana Yearly Meeting. 


Ministers from other yearly meetings, 
with credentials, expecting to attend | 
Western Yearly Meeting, may inquire | 
regarding board and lodging of 


CaLvIn STANLEY, 
Plainfield, Ind. 


Ministers with credentials to attend — 
Indiana Yearly Meeting are requested to 
inform the undersigned, that suitable — 
homes may be provided for them, Also — 
inform their post office address from the 


FRESH AT NIGHT | 
Ir One Uses tHE Ricu?t Kinp oF Foon. 


lf by proper selection of food one can |, 
feel strong and fresh at the end of a |; 
day’s work, it is worth while to know |]; 
the kind of food that will produce this | 
result. 

A school teacher of Media, Kan., says | 
in this connection: “I commenced the 
use of Grape-Nuts food five months ago. 
At that time my health was so poor that 
I thought I would have to give up my _ ji 
work altogether. I was rapidly losing 
in weight, had little appetite, was nervous” 
and sleepless, and experienced, almost 
constantly, a feeling of exhaustion. [ 
tried various remedies without good re- | 
sults, then I determined to give particu- | 
lar attention to my food, and have | 
learned something of the properties of — 
Grape-Nuts for rebuilding the brain and | 
nerve centers. ie 

“IT commenced using that food and 
have since made a constant and rapid | 
improvement in health in spite of the fact — 
that all this time I have been engaged in 
the most strenuous and exacting work. | 

“I gained twelve pounds in weight | 
and have a good appetite, my neryes are al 
steady and I sleep sound. I have suc | 
strength and reserve force that I feel 
almost as strong and fresh at the close # 
of a day’s work as at the beginning. | 

“Before using Grape-Nuts I was~ 
troubled much with weak eyes but as my 
vitality increased my eyes became” 
stronger. I aever heard of any other 
food as nutritious and economical as 
Grape-Nuts.” Read “The Road to Well- 


ville,” in packages. “There’s a Reason.” 


s. 


15, 1907.] 


Jrsth to 20th of Ninth month, that they 
may be communicated with before their 

Marrival. 

#6. Yearly Meeting of Ministry and Over- 

sight on Third day, Ninth month 24th, 

to A: M. Yearly Meeting for Business 

25th, 10 A. M. 


TimotuHy NICHOLSON. 


Richmond, Ind. 


‘ _—_—_——. 


A CALLED MEETING. 


The Executive Committee of the Peace 
J Association of Friends in America 
desire a meeting of the Advisory Board 
}—or such Friends as the Yearly Meetings 
Jimay appoint to represent them—with 
ifithe Executive Committee at the Secre- 
Witary’s Rooms in East Main Street Meet- 
ing House, on Second day, Tenth month 
14, at 7 o'clock p. m. It is very desirable 
that all the Yearly Meetings be repre- 
sented. 
On behalf of the Committee, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee. 
ALLEN JAY, 
H. Lavinta Batny, Secretary. 


YEARLY MEETINGS FOR 1907. 


i} Indiana Yearly Meeting, in Rich- 
mond, Ind., Ninth month 25th. Timothy 
. ‘Nicholson, clerk, Richmond, Ind. 


Kansas Yearly Meeting, in Wichita, 
WKan., Tenth month 4th. Edmund Stan- 
Wiley, clerk, Wichita, Kan, 


The Five Years’ Meeting will be held 
iat Richmond, Ind., Tenth month 15, 
Wit907; Edmund Stanley, clerk, Wichita, 
‘Kan.; R. Esther Smith, assistant clerk, 
| Barrios, Guatemala; Miles 
‘White, Jr., treasurer, Baltimore, Md, 


Baltimore Yearly Meeting, in Balti- 
more, Md., Eleventh month 8th. Allen 
(C. Thomas, clerk, Haverford, Pa., Anna 
King Carey, clerk, 838 Park Avenue, 
Baltimore, Md. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of 
“The American Friend” to this column. It will be 
‘found useful for almost everyone who wishes to adver 
tise. ‘The cost is 5c. perline eachinsertion, Noadver- 
}) tisement is accepted for less than 25c. Cash with order. 


WANTED—A graduate of Haverford College, 
‘who has an A.M., wishes a position as teacher or 
principal at ‘he beginning of school year of 
1908-9. Has had 15 years' experience as a teacher 
of history, mathematics and in the management 
of pupils. Can give the very best reference. 
‘W.J.,”? The AMERICAN FRIEND, 1010 Arch St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Welcome Home. May an Acker 
‘Salesman call for your order? 


TENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
MMIMBOGRAPHING. Prices moderate 


MARY M. KITE 


Lippincott Building. 12th and Filbert Sts., Ptiie. 


_ f Bell, Walnut 52-10 
Telephones : Keystone Race 70-09 


SEeleh dc. CO;, 


Bankers and Brokers 
110 South 3rd St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Members of the Philadelphia Stock Exchange. 


BONDS AND STOCKS 
BOUGHT AND SOLD ON COMMISSION. 


100 SQUARE FEET. 


Most economical and durable 
roofing known. 


Easy to put on, requires no tools but a hatchet or a 
hammer, With ordinary care will outlast any other 
kind, Thousands of satisfied customers everywhere 
haye proven its virtues. Suitable for covering any 
building. Also best for Ceiling and Siding. 
Fire-proof and ene Proc Cheaper and 
more lasting than shingles, Wiil not taint rain water. 
Makes your building cooler in summer and warmer 
in winter. Absolutely perfect. Brand New. $1.50 
is our price for our No. 15 Grade of Flas Semi-Hard- 
ened Steel Roofing and Siding, each sheet 24 in. 


ea taracmon guaranteed or money refunded. 
C. 


WE BUY OUR GOODS AT SHERIFFS’ AND 
RECEIVERS’ SALES -————-| 


WRECKING COMPANY, Thirty-Fifth and fron Sts., CHICAGO.| 


CHICAGO HOUSE 


Willian 8. >< aN 


Yarnall “aii 7 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. 15th Street Philadeiphis 


S, F, BALDERSTON’S SON 
Wall Paper and 


Decorations 
Window Shades Made to Order 


| 902 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia 


When in want of a first-class 
F YOU have in mind the making ofa 
piece of printed matter, whether it 
bea BOOK, CALENDAR, BOOK- 
LET, CATALOGUE, PROSPECTUS, 
FOLDER, MAIL CARD or anything 
else, write us, or call on us and give us 
an opportunity to aid you in getting just 
the right thing. You will find our prices 
satisfactory. Our workmanship we will 
demonstrate by samples of what we have 


Half-tone or Line Engraving 


GO TO 
COMMERCIAL PHOTO-ENGRAVING CO. 
N. W. Cor. 10th and Arch Sts. 

PHILADELPHIA. 
AND RE- 


CHAIRS Rushed suswen 


Chair Cane, Rattan, Reeds,Splints, 
Flats, Open Woven Cane, Close | 


au 1s 
ul 


f Woven Cane and Rushes con- | done for others. 

RSS IMLS stantly on a> atthe Old Stand. 

SU lui wees werk genuine ar iolsatlgs ence 

2} ee rushintochairseats. Established 

—— eetrtenenaniier THE BIDDLE PRESS 


1010 CHERRY STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
LINTON ENGLE, Sec. 


1308 N. Marshall St., Philadelphia | 
Keystone Phone, Park 52-78 D 


The Provident Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. Office, 409 CHESTNUY STREET 


Epw. T. BIDDLE, Pres. Je 


ASSETS, $75 ,429,478.34 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 
5,037,440.73 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging to the Stockholders é é é 
Insurance contingent fund, additional to reserve, excluding 


capital stock . . 


° ‘ . . . . ‘ ‘ 7,505,533.56 
Incorporated Third month 22, 1865. Oharter Perpetual. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES And is empowered by law to act as EXECUTOR, 


MONEY ON DEPOSIT, returnable on demand, for ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, A8- 
which Interest is allowed. SIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ote. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS. BOXES $5 AND UPWARDS. 


OFFICERS 

DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 

J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Asst. Trust Officer 
SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 

0. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


JAMES V. WATSON 
WM. LONGSTRETH 
ROBERT M. JANNEY 
MARRIOTT O. MORRIS 
FRANK H. TAYLOR 


ASA S. WING, President 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 

JOS. ASHBROOK, V.-Pres. and Mgr. Ins. Dept. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE Trust Officer 


JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jr. 
JOHN B. MORGAN 

FREDERIO H. STRAWBRIDGE 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK 

JOHN THOMPSON EMLEN 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY 
T. WISTAR BROWN 
RICHARD WOOD 
OHAS. HARTSHORNE 
ASA S. WING 
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IMPORTANT CHANGE IN LIFE INSURANCE?! 


HEREAFTER 


The PRUDENTIAL 


Will be on a Non-Participating Basis Exclusively 


The New Non-Participating Policy 


Unparalleled in its Attractive Features. 


Lowest Premium Rates. 


Contract Clear and Definite. 
Liberal Cash Loans. 
Non-forfeitable After One Year’s Premium is Paid. 


Automatic Extended Insurance or Automatic Premium Loans. 
Cash Surrender Values, both on Premium-Paying Policies and 
on Paid-up Policies. 
Amounts, $1,000 to $100,000 
EVERY RATE, VALUE and FEATURE 


in the 
POLICY ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 


See a Prudential Agent or WRITE 
NOV to the Home Office for Full Par- 
ticulars of this New Policy and Rates 
at Your Age. Address Dept. 67. 


'The Prudential 


Insurance Co. of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the 
State of New Jersey 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President 
Home Office - - Newark, N. J. 
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Be Strong. 


Be Strong! 
We are not here to play, to dream, to drift; 
We have hard work to do, and loads to lift. 
Shun not the struggle, face it, ’tis God’s gift. 
Be strong! Bestrong! 


Be Strong! 
Say not the days are evil—who’s to blame? 
And fold the hands and acquiesce— O shame! 
Stand up, speak out, and bravely, in God’s name, 


Be Strong! 
It matters not how deep entrenched the wrong, 
How hard the battle goes, the day, how long; 
Faint not, fight on! To-morrow comes the song, 


—Maltbie D. Babcock 
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Christian Endeavor 


(Communications for this department should 
be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New York 
Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


Toric ror Ninth Mont# 22. 
GOD'S OMNIPOTENCE. 
1 Chron. 29: -9-13. 
DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day. Whatever pleases Him. 
jefe ie Waye, TES3 

Third-day. “Nothing too hard.’’ Jer. 
32°: 169175827 

Fourth-day. ‘All things possible.” Matt. 
19: 28-26. 

Fifth-day. “Able to do.” Eph. 3: 20, 21. 

Sixth-day. “Omnipotent.” Rey. 19: 1-16. 

Seventh-day. “All power.” Matt. 28: 
16-18. 


The attribute of God that furnishes our 
theme for the day is the one that condi- 
tions all His other perfections. One 
might be at hand but inefficient, might 
know the exact remedy for a need but 
be unable to supply it, might love with 
the tenderness of a mother and be as 
helpless as she in the presence of a fatal 
disease; but with God is the power to 
do according to His pleasure, to make 
this goodness and wisdom effectual, and 
to accomplish the purposes of His loye. 

His perfect power is manifested hardly 
less strikingly in the little than in the 
great things of creation. The immense , 
distances that astronomy scans, and be- 
yond which it estimates the unexplored 
vastness of space, overwhelm the im- 
agination and fill the mind with awe. 
But to turn to the minutize of God’s 
works hardiy brings relief. The delicate 
perfection of the feathery dust on a 
butterfly’s wing, the accurate geometrical 
configurations of the pollen of flowers, 
the keen sharpness of the insects’ sting 
that puts to shame the mechanical 
powers of man—these wonders the mi- 
croscope discloses. But beyond its ken | 
are the marvels of minuteness that only | 
the dividings of chemistry can disclose,— 
the breaking up of molecules into atoms, 
the combinations pf substances that aefy 
every art of man to discern except by 
the one way of chemical analysis. We 
find everywhere infinite skill of adjust- 
ment, infinite accuracy of method, in- 
finite conservation of both force and mat- 
ter—everywhere a record of the thought 
and working of the Almighty. 


But nowhere does He show greater 
power than in the perfection of His work 
of human redemption. Some have said 
that omnipotence should save every soul. 
But what isa soul? An automaton? A 
substance to be drawn upward by sone 
outward force, like the vapor distilling 
from the cesspool of filth and rising to 
the blue of heaven to float hither and 
thither as the winds may blow? hie 
whom God would save has himisclf 2 
will, a power to choose—to yield or to 
withhold—and only a God of power 
could have entered on such a work, 
opening the way for rebellion as well as 
for allegiance, and able to deliver the 
returning one, even though he has gone 
far from the Father’s house and lost all 


outward, semblance to the Father's 
likeness. 


“Able to save unto the uttermost,” 
not only to the end of a saintly life, but 
at the very verge of the final, fatal 
precipice, still able to plead there by a 


thousand messengers of love and prom- 


The “Yell-Oh” Man 


And One of His Ways. 


To call a man a liar seems rude, so we 
will let the reader select his own term. 

Sometime ago the Manager of “Col- 
lier’s Weekly” got very cross with us 
because we would not continue to adver- 
tise in his paper. 

We have occasionally been attacked 
by editors who have tried to force us to 
advertise in their papers at their own 
prices, and, on their own conditions, fail- 
ing in which we were to be attacked 
through their editorial columns. The 
reader can fit a name to that tribe. 

We had understood that the editor of 
“Collier’s” was a wild cat of the Sinclair 
“jungle bungle” type, a person with 
curdled gray matter, but it seems strange 
that the owners would descend to use 
their editorial columns, yellow as they 
are, for such rank out and out falsehoods 
as appear in their issue of July. 27th, 
where the editor goes out of his way to 
attack us, and the reason will appear 
tolerably clear to any reader who under- 
stands the venom behind it. 

We quote in part as follows :—‘“One 
widely circulated paragraph labors 
to induce the impression that Grape- 
Nuts will obviate the necessity of 
an operation in appendicitis. This is 
lying, and, potentially. deadly lying. 
Similarly, Postum continually makes 
reference to the endorsements of “a 
distinguished physician” or “a promi- 
nent health official,” persons as mythical, 
doubtless, as they are mysterious.” 

We do not hesitate to reproduce these 
mendacious falsehoods in order that it 
may be made clear to the public what 
the facts are, and to nail the liar up so 
that people may have a look at him. If 
this poor clown knew what produced 
appendicitis, he might have some knowl- 
edge of why the use of Grape-Nuts 
would prevent it. Let it be understood 
that appendicitis results from long 
continued disturbance in the intestines, 
caused primarily by undigested food, and 
chiefly by undigested starchy food, such 
as white bread, potatoes, rice, partly 
cooked cereals, and such. ‘These lie in 
the warmth and moisture of the bowels 
in an undigested state, and decay, 
generating gases, and irritating the 
mucous surfaces until, under such 
conditions, the lower part of the 
colon and the appendix become involved. 
Disease sets up, and, frequently, of a 
form known as appendicitis. 


Now then, Grape-Nuts food was made 
by Mr. C. W.. Post, after he had’ an 
attack of appendicitis, and required some 
food in which the starch was predi- 
gested. No such food existed; from his 
knowledge of dietetics he perfected the 


food; made it primarily for his own use, _ 


and afterwards introduced it to the 
public. In this food the starch is 
transformed by moisture and long-time 


cooking into a form of sugar, which is | 
easily digested and does not decay in the’ 


intestines. It is a practical certainty 
that when a man has approaching symp- 
toms of appendicitis, the attack can be 
avoided by discontinuing all food except 
Grape-Nuts, and by properly washing: 
out the intestines. Most physicians are 
now acquainted with the facts,and will 
verify the statement. ' 


Of course, this is all news and should 
be an education to the persons who write | 
the editorials for ‘“Collier’s,” and who! 
should take at least some training before) 
he undertakes to write for the public. | 

Now as to the references to “a distin- 
guished physician” or “a prominent 
health official” being “mythical persons.” | 
We are here to wager “Collier’s Week- 
ly,” or any other skeptic or liar, any 
amount of money they care to name, and 
which they will cover, that we will pro- 
duce proof to any Board of Investigators 
that we have never yet published an ad- 
vertisement announcing the opinion of a 
prominent physician or health official 
on Postum or Grape Nuts, when we did’ 
not have the actual letter in our posses-| 
sion. It can be easily understood that 
many .prominent physicians dislike to’ 
have their names made public in refer-| 
ence to any article whatsoever; they! 
have their own reasons, and we respect 
those reasons, but we never make men- 
tion of endorsements unless we have the, 
actual endorsement and that statement 
we will back by any amount of money 
called for. q 


When a journal wilfully prostitutes ifs 
columns, to try and harm a reputable 
manufacturer in an effort to force him 
to advertise, it is time the public knew) 
the facts. The owner or editor of “Col 
lier’s Weekly” cannot force money from 
us by such methods. a | 


¢ 
POSTUM CEREAL CO,, Ltd 


1 


| 


ises of good, and able to restore him who 
will hear; able, too, to withhold the 
coercing hand that would unmake the 
man in the effort to spare him the awful 
“leap into the dark,’ the separation from 
light and life, which he may finaily have 
chosen. 


Says an exchange: If you toot your 
little tooter and then lay away your 
horn, there’s not a soul in ten short days 
will know that you were born. The man 
who gathers pumpkins is the man who 
plows all day, and the man who keeps a- 
humping is the man who makes it pay. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS, } 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers ¢ 
**The American rlend ” to this column. It will 
found useful for almost everyone who wishes to ad 
tise. The cost is 5c. perline eachinsertion. Noadyel’ 
tisement is accepted for less than 25c, Cash with orde, 


WANTED ina physician’s family in German! 
town,'Pa., a young woman as Mother’s helper 
Apply for two weeks to Box 61, New Hope 
Bucks Co., Pa. 8 


WANTED—A matron and two governesses i 
an Orphans' Home. For particulars addres 
Alice R. Taylor, 31 East St. Joe Street, India: 
apolis, Indiana. 


“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 


W¥ou. XIV. 


PHILADELPHIA, NINTH Monts 12, 1907. 
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a] (LET US MAKE OUR RELIGION PRACTICAL. 


One of our subscribers, who lives in a great city, 
, where the problems of poverty force themselves to the 
| ‘attention night and day, has written us an impressive 
| letter. She has just been reading John Spargo’s 
powerful book, “The Bitter Cry of the Children,” 
and it has stirred her, as it stirs all its readers, with 
| its revelation of the condition of the children of the 
} poor in great cities. Most persons are dimly aware 
that many little children go hungry and suffer from 
the cold, and most of us have seen some of these sad- 
faces and pinched little bodies and have felt a mo- 
" ‘mentary sorrow for them, but probably few of us 
i] realize the after-effects of poverty on the physical, 
mental and moral life of these children. It is this 
after-effect of poverty that is so powerfully por- 
trayed in John Spargo’s book, and it is this that has 
deeply impressed our correspondent. 
_ In Greater New York alone between 60,000 and 
70,000 children are going to schools underfed. Many 
of them go, as actual investigation proves, with no 
breakfast at all. Of 12,800 children examined on a 
certain day 987 were found who had had no break- 
fast and 1,963 who had altogether too little. That 
means much more than the bare fact that these chil- 
| dren were doomed to have an uncomfortable day. 


It means physical deficiency, blight and disease; it 
means stunted minds and shrunk intelligence, and 
‘it also means the absence of moral stamina and 
ethical virility. An underfed child ‘is stunted and 
dwarfed in all its capacities, incapable of becoming 
a vigorous citizen and incapable of producing sound 
and healthy offspring. 

Senator Albert J. Beveridge has made himself 
a noble name as a guardian and defender of these 
helpless children, whose parents are too ignorant to 
realize the pitiful after-effects of their poverty, and 
he has warned the nation of its danger in neglecting 
| poor children. . 
_ “The lowest possible estimate,” he says, “is that 
-a quarter of a million stunted creatures are being 
' poured into the body of American citizenship; and 
this decadent class is rapidly increasing. All our 
imaginary dangers to the republic combined do not 
| equal the real menace of this concrete, living, growing 
_ terror,” 


TNS 
~ 


And John Spargo says: “Whatever the cause of 
the child’s privation, society must, as a measure of 
self-protection, take upon itself the responsibility 
of caring for the child. In this richest country on 
earth, hundreds of thousands of children are literally 
doomed to life-long helpless and debasing poverty. 
For them there is little or no hope of escape from 
the blight and course of pauperism, unless the na- 
tion pursuing a policy of self-interest and protection 
decides to save them.” 

Here is one of the many social problems which the 
church is bound to face and solve if it hopes to main- 
tain its right to be called “the Church of Christ.” 
“He took little children in His arms and blessed 
them.” is church must lengthen its arms out to 
embrace and bless the poor little unfed children of 
our cities and give them a chance to become good 
men and women. 

“Ts it not sad,” our correspondent writes, “that, 
when practical work is so much needed, so many men 
with fine minds waste their time splitting hairs over 
what is orthodox and what is not? If they could 
spend half a day in the slums of a great city how 
wonderfully their eyes would be opened!” It 2s sad. 


But, God be thanked, the time is fast approaching . 


when the stupid hair-splitting controversies in the 
church will be relegated to the place now occupied 
by thumbscrews and racks, and’ men will realize that 
to be a Christian one must be like Christ and do his 
work. The true Church of Christ is the one that 
keeps His faith, faith in a loving Father, and faith 
that His followers can be the salt and light of this 
imperfect human society. 


THE SIZE OteT EE ok.” 

Everyone who thinks at all is conscious of himself 
as something different from other people and things 
—“T” am, “they” are—and yet when he attempts to 
draw the line between the “I” and “they” he finds 
it very difficult to do. Sometimes I think of “my 


hand” or “my foot” as something other than myself, 


but usually they are included together with all the in- 
struments under my immediate control. Thus when 
I say “I write” I have reference to the combination 
of thought and effort with ink and paper in such a 
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way as to produce the desired effect. Possibly I 
mean the result of a “group effort,” including a sten- 
ographer, and other clerks, with many complicated 
machines. <A farmer tells how many bushels of wheat 
he raises and sends to market, while his hired men do 
the work. “I shipped my hogs to Chicago while I 
was away with my wife in California.” ‘I own and 
operate twelve shoe-factories and ten tanneries.” 
These examples illustrate the variableness of the “I.” 
The man who regards himself as something apart 
from his hand or foot, and the man who thinks of 
himself as the responsible agent in a large undertak- 
ing is merely putting a different limit on the “I.” 
This boundary is quite arbitrary, changing to suit 
the convenience of language; but, on the whole, as we 
advance in years, its limits expand. At first we think 
only of our material-self, but gradually, as we come 
to realize our close identity with others in the home, 
we think of them also. Their interests are ours, and 
we leave the narrow material-self to become a 
sympathetic member of the family group. It is just 
here that the domestic circle affords 
blessing. 


choicest social 
It tends to lift one out of his little, nar- 
row self into a larger social “J.” Many a selfish boy 
has come to realize his wider interests through asso- 
ciation with his sister, and many a selfish woman has 
broken away from her narrow self through her devo- 
tion to a child. . 

Beyond ‘the home is the school and State, where 
chivalry can and should be supplemented with loyalty 
and patriotism. Step by step we advance with a cer- 
tain self-interest until the very nature of that in- 
terest is changed. The soldier on the field of battle, 
or the martyr at the stake, has grown so far beyond 
the confines of his narrow physical self that the 
larger “I” finds its fulfillment in the sacrifice of his 
material being. 

The methods and the forms of this transformation 
are various, indeed. Especially is this true in the 
Church. The spiritual aspirations of men have ever 
made them look deeper and higher than the things 
they see and hear. They would know Truth. They 
would find “a city which has the foundations whose 
builder and maker is God.” And for centuries the 
Church has met this questioning, this eternal long- 
ing, with objective pictures of rewards and punish- 
ments. A region of flowers and musie is to be the 
future abode of the just, while a place of torture and 
fire awaits the wicked. The immediate prompting of 
‘everyone with such a picture before him is to 
gain the one and shun the other. It is in line with 
his habit of choice. It is the normal thing for a 
normal man to do, but some are prone to cavil. They 


tell us that such a choice is selfish; that it puts :| 
premium upon goodness, thereby destroying it) 
virtue. But the statement is only a partial truth. Thy 


lives of thousands actuated by the hope of Heaven o: }); 


the fear of hell do not justify such a sweeping state: 
In the 


ment. And there are reasons why this is so. 


first place, the teaching involves an upward look and: }; 


consideration of the future. Present interests mus’, 
be made to subserve future needs, and the narrowel| 
self is swallowed up in a larger and eternal “TI.”| 
There is still another objection which is urgeé| 
against a life made good for future profit—it is 
“other worldly.” Here, too, we give our partial as: 
sent, but we covet a measure of the “other worldly”) 


quality. It meets a universal human need. Nowhere’ 
in the range of human experience can we find a more’ 


potent force for inspiring hope, and nothing has 


come so close to thousands of shut-in lives. Many a) } 


toiler in the narrow confines of a home, or an office, 
with little to cheer or break the monotony of the reg-| 


ular daily round, is cheered and comforted with the} 


thought of a “brighter, better world beyond.” | 


They have seen and heard of many pleasant things! 
which are not theirs to enjoy, nor can they ever hope’ 


to attain, but the promise of a future state for them) 


which transcends material conditions is something} |, 
They can make it part of} |; 
themselves. It reaches the “I.” And they look up to} 
catch its inspiration as a drooping flower the dew. | | 
Under this heavenly breath they work better and live) 


that grips their life. 


——t 


sweeter lives than they possibly could without it. | | 


Is it selfish ? 
triotism are selfish. But if there is such a thing as 


a transformation when the narrow physical ‘1’ iss} 


swallowed up in a larger vision, then we should seek 
a better term.» The hope of Heaven and the fear of 
hell may not be the highest motives that can stir the 


human heart, but they serve as stepping-stones to bet- | 


ter things. 


EDITORIAL NOTE. 


We want to speak one strong, clear word for the | 


The time has come 
Its 


cause of education in Oregon. 
when Pacifie College must have an endowment. 


' field of service for the church and for the wider 


Christian development of the Northwest is immense. 


Tt already stands among the best institutions of | 


Oregon. Its students have been steadily winning 
honors in intercollegiate contests and its name. is 
thoroughly established. W. Irving Kelsey has just 
accepted the position of president, made vacant by the 


resignation of H. Edwin McGrew, and he purposes 


Yes, if filial love, loyalty, and pa- | 
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which is a large sum for this small group of Friends 
"0 raise, and they should have the backing and en- 
" ouragement of the wider circle of Friends on this 
! -ontinent. 


[For THE AMERICAN FRIEND. | 


A HISTORICAL SKETCH 
OF CONGREGATIONAL SINGING. 
BY EMILY JANE HART. 
Part IT. 
Post-Reformation Congregational Singing. 
It is natural that Germany, the most musical 
ountry in the world, should possess both the largest 
ind richest hymnology. Seventy-two thousand, seven 
yiiundred and thirty-two German hymns existed at the 
‘ajond of the eighteenth century, and there are 
rgl BObably nearly 100,000 extant at the present time. 
; ‘he story of German hymnology, strictly speaking, 
OM) egins with the Reformation, for the introduction of 
jiymns and congregational singing was one of its first 
ngitesults. Not until the people possessed the Scripture 
‘nd liberty to worship God in their own language, 
ias it possible for such a body of hymns to be writ- 


‘sted in Germany throughout the Middle Ages.* 
‘ut at the Reformation a great outburst of National 
|) .etry and music took place which reflected the spirit 
‘£ the time, and Coleridge said that ‘Luther did as 
_jtuch for the Reformation by his hymns as by his 
wanslation of the Bible.”’ This may be thought an 
}xaggeration, but a Roman Catholic writer, Conze- 
pepius (1620), bore testimony that they were effectual 
,y|fencies for spreading the Reformation, saying “that 
1% -e hymns of Luther have destroyed more souls than 
i$ writings and sermons.” 
eth “Luther’s hymns were joyful and confident out- 
rii/Sursts of a manly and unwavering trust in God. 
ie) dis whole personality breathes through Eine Feste 
}3urg ist unser Gott, translated by Carlyle, ‘A safe 
{Stronghold our God is still.’ It was the trium- 
}hant trumpet-blast of the Reformation, and bade 
}lefiance to satanic and human foes. It is as much 
vhe great popular song of the German nation as 
| wither himself is the hero and typical representa- 
tie) ive of German life. The Lutheran Church was not 
wu¢|Mly in advance of the Reformed Church of Ger- 
ts vany in hymnology, but its hymns are much more 
wd “umerous. The best hymn-writer of the sixteenth 
}eentury was Philip Nicolai (d. 1608), a pious 
I }yreacher, who, during a great pestilence in 1597, 
; of Yrote one of the grandest and also one of the sweet- 
sing 3t hymns in any language—‘Wachet auf, ruft uns 
,s|le stimme’ (‘Wake, the startling watch-cry peal- 
wt ?), and ‘Wie schén leuchtet der Morgenstern’ 
I” \(‘Hlow lovely shines the morning-star’), two hymns 


be Which rise up side by side like twin peaks.” + 
ae “Christian Singers of Germany,” Winkworth. 


haff, “Hymnology ;” Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia. 


| 


found in an old Genevese prayer-book. 


~}on, though vernacular hymns and sacred lyrics had, 


During the Thirty Years’ War, many fine hymns 
were written, including the thanksgiving hymn by 


‘Rinkart (d. 1649), “Nun danket alle Gott” (“Now 
thank we all our God’’), which has been called the 
German National Te Deum and which was written in 


1644, when the hope of a general peace was at last 
dawning in Germany. This glorious chorale has 
been enshrined by Mendelssohn in his immortal 
“Hymn of Praise.” 

Calvin, like Luther, advocated congregational sing- 
ing, and not many years ago a hymn by him was 
f It begins, 

Je Te Salue mon certain Redempteur” (“I greet 
Thee who my sure Redeemer art”). While Calvin 
was at Strassburg he had some of Clement Marot’s 
Version of the Psalms set to music, and these, with 


five original versions of Psalms XXV, XXXVI, 


XCI, CXXXVITI, the Apostles’ Creed, the Song of 


‘Simeon and the Decalogue in verse, he published at 


Strassburg in 1539, with the title “Aulcuns 
Pseaulmes et Cantiques mys en chant.” This book, 
with the tunes at the beginning of each psalm, but 
published anonymously and without preface, was the 
first Psalm-book of the Reformed French Church. 
Clement Marot (d. 1544), three years before his 
death, got leave to publish his “Thirty Psalms,” 
which he dedicated to Charles V. In 1548 he pub- 
lished ““Cinquante Psalmes” (Fifty Psalms). After 
his death, Beza added translations of other psalms, 
but a complete collection of the Psalter did not, ap- 
pear till 1562. Marot’s versions, with little altera- 
tion, have been sung to the present day in the French 
Church. France, however, has produced but few 
noted hymn-writers. One of the best known was the 
mystic, Madame Guyon (d. 1717), whose prose writ- 
ings appear to have been very popular among Friends 
in England in the eighteenth century. Cowper 
translated many of her hymns. 

It is rather remarkable that hymnology proper 
should be of comparatively recent date in England, 
and the congregational singing of the Psalms was 
first permitted in the Reformed Church of England 
under Edward VI. In 1548 an Act was passed by 
that king’s parliament for regulating the service of 
the church, in which up to now there had been no 
uniform method since the changes introduced by 
Henry VIII. The historian, Strype (who col- 
lected an enormous mass of information from the 
original State documents relative to the history of the 
Reformation), says, speaking of the Act of 1548 :* 

“Let me, moreover, take notice of a Proviso in this Act 
concerning Singing of Psalms in Public, used then custom- 
arily, and probably some good while before this, by the Gos- 
pellers, according as the Reformed in other countries used to 
do; yet without any authority. ‘This practice was now author- 
ized by vertue of the said Proviso, which ran in this Tenor: 
Provided also, That it shall be lawful for all Men as well in 
Churches, Chapels, Oratories, or other Places, to use openly 
any Psalm or Prayer taken out of the Bible, at any due time; 
not letting or omitting thereby the Service, or any part thereof 
mentioned in the said Book. From hence it is that the Title 
Page of our Present Books, the Hymns and Psalms in Metre 


carry these Words, ‘Set forth and allowed to be sung in all 
Churches of all the People together, before and after Morning 


* See “Ecclesiastical Memorials of the Reformation, under 
Edward VI.” Ed. 1721. 


Or 
(oa) 
(or) 
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and Evening Prayer, and also before and after Sermons; and 
moreover in Private Houses, for their Godly Solace and Com- 
fort. Which may Serve to explain to us what the ordinary 
Times of their Singing together these Psalms were: Namely, 
before they began the Morning Service, and after it was done. 
Likewise, when there was a Sermon, before it began and after it 
was finished. As for the Psalms or Hymns thus allowed they 
seem to be those that are yet set before and after our present 
Singing Psalms, done by Dr. Cox, Whittingham, Robert Wis- 
dom, eminent Divines in those times, and others; and some of 
David’s Psalms done by Sternhold, Hopkins, and others. It is 
certain that Sternhold composed several at first for his own 
Solace. For he set and sung them to his Organ. Which 
Music King Edward VI. sometimes hearing (for he was a 
Gentleman of the Privy Chamber) _was much delighted with 
them. Which occasioned his Publication and Dedication of 
them to the said King. After, when the whole Book of 
Psalms (with some other Hymns) were completely finished in 
Verse (done as it seems by Hopkins and certain other Exiles 
in Queen Marie’s Reign) this Clause in the aforesaid Act gave 
them their Authority for their Public use in the Church 
hitherto.” 

Anthony a Wood, in his Athenze Oxoniensis, says 
that Sternhold had become so seandalized at the 
“amorous and obscene songs used in the court that he, 
“forsooth, turned into English metre 51 of David’s 
“Psalms, and caused musical notes to be set to them, 
“thinking thereby that the courtiers would sing them 
“instead of their sonnets, but they did not, only some 
“few excepted.” The first complete edition of Stern- 
hold and Hopkins’ Psalms was published in 1562 
“with assistant notes to synge them withall.” The 
preface states that they are intended for public as 
well as for private worship. Sternhold and‘ Hop- 
kins’ version was used for nearly a century, but about 
the middle of the seventeenth century its “obsolete- 
ness’? was complained of and a new version issued in 
1646 | printed under authority of the House of Com- 
mons], by Francis Rouse, M.P., a member of the 
Westminster Assembly and later one of Cromwell’s 
Privy Council. 

After the accession of Queen Mary in 1553, when 
so many English Protestants fled to the Continent, 
the congregation of English Exiles, formed at Geneva 
in 1555, adopted the principles of Psalmody, which 
were in practise at Geneva. We get some details on 
the subject from an extremely interesting but little- 
known book, “A Brief Discourse of the Troubles Be- 
gun at Frankfort in the Year 1554,” which is be- 
lieved to have been written by Whittingham, Dean 
of Durham (one of the exiles), and was published in 
1557. This book gives an account of the first begin- 
nings of the division between the English Conform- 
ists and Non-conformists, and shows the formation 
of the first Non-conformist Church in English 
history, and it discusses at length every material 
detail in the organization of a Christian church on 
what is called the “voluntary system.” The exiles at 
Frankfort agreed that the people were to sing a psalm 
in metre, “in a plain tune, as is accustomed in the 
French, Dutch, Italian, Spanish and Scotch 
churches.” The meaning of “playne song” is given 
in Cranmer’s report to Henry VIII upon the transla- 
tion of the Liturgy into English. “The song made 
“thereunto should not be so full of notes, but as near 
“as may be for every syllable a note, that it may be 
sung distinctly and devoutly.” It was not to be 
“the quavering operose musie which is called figured.” 


The Puritan party, as early as 1536, carried a Pro 
testation to the King in the Lower Honse of Conye- |. 
cadon, which styled “the playing at organs” a fool- |) 
ish vanity, and various attempts were made to effect 
their removal, one of which failed by a single vote. | 
When Elizabeth succeeded to the throne, and again | 
re-adjusted the services, she enacted (in her 49th im 
Junction to the clergy and laity issued in 1559) that 


“the livings which had been heretofore appointed, in divers 
collegiate and also some parish churches, for the maintenance 
of men and children to use singing in the church, whereby the }/iv 
laudable science of music had been had in estimation and } 
preserved in knowledge,” should be maintained, and that im |. 
“all parts of the Common Prayer,” a modest and distinct song 

“so used” that the same “may be as plainly understanded as eI D 
read without singing and yet for the comforting of such as de- 
light in musick it may be permitted that in the beginning or in. 
the end of Common prayers, either at morning or evening, there 
may be sung an hymn or such like song to the praise of 
Almighty God, and music that may be conveniently devised, 
having respect that the sentence of the hymn may be under- | 
stood and perceived.” * a 


Ii 


The Protestant exiles from Geneva and other parts” 
of the continent brought back with them the custom | jah 
of congregational singing, to which they had been J iin 
accustomed abroad. Strype writes: “As soon as they « 
“commenced ‘singing in public in one little chureh } ry) 
“in London, immediately not only the churches in|! 
“the neighbourhood, but even the towns far distant, 
“began to vie with each other in the practice. You 
“may now sometimes see at Paul’s Cross after the | 
“service 6,000 persons, young and old of all SEXES, | 
“singing together; this sadly annoys the mass) 
“priests, for they perceive by this means the sacred |! 
“diseourse sinks more deeply into the minds of men.?}" 

John Knox, who had been one of the exiles, intro- 
duced congregational singing into Scotland. In the! 
Book of Common Orders, or directory of public wor}. 
ship adopted in Seotland (ed. 155*), it is directed] — 
that “the people singe a psalme all together in a 
playne tune.” In the “First Book of Discipline,” 
1560, they are directed to “exercise themselves in the! 
psalmes” so that they may be “more abill together 
with common heart and voice to prayse God.”’+ 

It appears probable that paraphrases and metrical, 
versions of the Psalms, rather than what we now 
“hymns,” were most generally sung in England fror 
this period up to the latter part of the seventeentt| 
century. Sir Philip Sidney, George Herbert, Henry 
Vaughan, Jeremy Taylor and Richard Baxter al 
wrote beautiful religious poetry, but not many @}: 
their poems have been used as hymns. We must é 
cept, however, the exquisite hymn by Baxter begin 
ning, 


ar 


-| 


“Lord it belongs not to my care, 
Whether I live or die” 


in which oceurs the verse: 


“Christ leads me through no darker rooms 
Than he went through before; 

He that into God’s Kingdom comes 
Must enter by this door; 


* See injunctions of 1559. From a contemporary copy in f 
British Museum, reprinted in Gee & Hardy’s “Docum 
illustrative of the History of the English Church.” 


_ +See “The Inner Life of the Religious Societies of the ( 
indebted for much of the information contained in this D 


i ? 


a 
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‘| words which have brought comfort and strength to 
} many a troubled heart. 
John Milton wrote only one poem which has been 


used as a hymn. It is the well-known paraphrase of 
i Psalm CX X XVI, and begins: 


: “Let us with a gladsome mind 
Praise the Lord, for He is kind.” 


(i) This was written when he was a boy of fifteen at 
J} St. Paul’s school. It is very interesting to note that 
| Milton’s father (a “scrivener’” by profession), had 
“an extraordinary passion for the art of music and 
acquired a reputation for it much above that of an 
}} ordinary amateur.” Professor Masson, in his Life 

} of Milton, says: 


“In Thomas Ravenscroft’s compendium of Church-music, 
published in 1621, under the title of ‘The Whole Book of 
Psalms, with the Hymns Evangelicall, and Songs Spirituall, 
composed into four parts by sundry authors in such severall 
tunes as have beene and are usually sung in England, Scot- 
land, Wales, Germany, taly, France, and the Netherlands, 
the elder Milton’s name figures along with those of other 
masters, living and dead, including Tallis, Dowland, Morley, 
Bennet, and Ravenscroft himself. The airs in this collection 
harmonised by Milton are the two known in books of 
psalmody as ‘Norwich’ and ‘York’ tunes; and, of the whole 
Hundred and Fifty Psalms printed in the collection after 
the old version of Sternhold and Hopkins, Ravenscroft has 
iiedmsix——wiz) EsalimsaV, XOOVEL. TV, Lx Cit, and 
CXXXVIII—to the tunes so harmonised. 
forward we are to fancy that frequently, when these par- 
ticular psalms were sung in churches in London or else- 
where, it was to music composed by the father of the poet 
Milton. ‘Norwich’ and ‘York’ are still familiar tunes. ‘The 
tenor part of ‘York’ tune,’ we are told by Sir John Hawkins, 
was so well known ‘that within memory half the nurses in 
England were used to sing it by way of lullaby,’ and the 
chimes of many country churches had ‘played it six or eight 
times in four-and-twenty hours from time immemorial.” And 
so, apart from all that the scrivener of Bread Street has given 
us through his son, there yet rests in the air of Britain, capa- 
ble of being set loose wherever church-bells send their chimes 
over English earth, or voices are raised in sacred concert 
round an English or Scottish fireside, some portion of the 
soul of the admirable man and his love of sweet sounds.” 


(To be continued. ) 


THE DEITY OF CHRIST.* 


BY W. CARLETON WOOD. 


Introduction. 

This is an age of scientific investigation. The 
principles of science have been applied to every 
standard of human life. Many customs and usages 
and beliefs which once seemed vital to the progress of 
human existence have failed to stand the laboratory 
method of science and hence have been discarded. 
And science has marched on with conquering tread 
bringing opposing forces into subjection and aecom- 
plishing things of which the ancients never dreamed. 

Moreover the principles of science have stealthily 
entered the province of religion also, and the very 
fundamental facts of Christianity have been ar- 
raigned before the court of reason. But these facts 
have stood the test, and Christianity stands as im- 
pregnable as the rock of Gibraltar. 


1. Working Basis. 


While the Christian religion stands, yet many of 
its vital truths and doctrines have been seriously 


” 


“8 Delivered before the Iowa Friends Summer Assembly, 
and directed printed in THr AMERICAN FRIEND. 


From that time 


questioned and even set aside by some well-meaning 
theologians. The Scriptures, by which the Christian 
apologists have verified the truths of our religion, 
will no longer be allowed in court as competent wit- 
nesses by a questioning scientific age, which turns a 
deaf ear to every suggestion of the supernatural ele- 


| ment. Applying this principle more specifically to 


the subject before us—the Deity of Christ—we see 
that we can no longer appeal to Christ’s miraculous 
power, nor even His resurrection in proof of Hig 
supernatural origin, because the possibility of 
miracles according to science has not been verified. 
Thus we see that the very basis from which Chris- 


_ tian theologians have proceeded to prove that Christ 


is God has been questioned, so while it may be a re- 
hable basis to us, yet it can no longer serve as a work- 
ing basis to prove this profound truth to a doubting 
generation. 

Therefore we will not assume the truth of the 
Bibheal narrative by which the facts and represen- 
tations of Christ are given to us. This is the matter 
so much questioned. However, we are permitted to 
take the representations and pictures themselves and 
then discover the truth that we believe must follow. 
Further, we can appeal to the testimony of history, 
the attitude of the universal Christian church and to 
Christian consciousness to find what each has to say 
about the deity of Christ. ; 


2. Definition. 


Before we enter upon a discussion of the subject it 
is well to get a clear understanding of what is meant 
by the expression—the deity of Christ. How does 
it differ from the similar expression—the divinity of 
Christ? In the past the two expressions have meant 
the same thing—that Jesus Christ was God incarnate 
in the flesh, and that there was blended harmoniously 
into one personality two natures—the human and the 
divine. However some modern writers have so ap- 
pled the term to mean nothing more than the 
divinity of man. This robs Christ of actual deity 
and brings Him down to a human level. He then can- 
not be divine only so far as man can become divine by 
receiving so much divinity. Thus his humanity is 
emphasized at the expense of his real deity. 

The very term deity has also been deprived of its 
original meaning (1), and, just like divinity, it can 
be applied to man as it has been applied to Christ. 
Christ is very God of very God, they say, because 
He has contained more of God than any other man, 
and now man can be deified and become God just so 
far as he receives God and attains more and more to a 
perfect humanity. This doctrine would undoubtedly 
elevate Christ to the place of perfect man, a place 
where none but he ever reached, but, on the other 
hand, it would emphatically deny any possibility of 
Christ’s personal activity in the world prior to his 
incarnation. Moreover it would also deny that Christ 
is a living personality to-day only so far as having 
an influence on men just as we might speak of Wash- 
ington and Lincoln having an influence on the world. 

Thus, it is very essential that we get a clear con- 
ception of the use of terms. But this term—the 
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deity of Christ—though misused by some, is, never- 
theless, the best vehicle to express this fundamental 
Christian doctrine. Holding, then, the term to mean 
God incarnate and having room for the related doc- 


trines of Christ’s pre-existence and present personal | 


activity, we proceed to a development of the theme at 
hand. 
I. Christ's Character. 

The Gospel portrait is such that Christ cannot be 
classed with men. As we have stated before, we shall 
rest no argument for the divinity of Jesus upon the 
supernatural element of the Gospels. Just for argu- 
ment’s sake, we will imagine the four Gospel narra- 
tives to come under our notice just as if they were 
some clay tablets brought to ight. We open the book 
for the first time and we read four different biog- 
raphies of a remarkable character, who was miracu- 
lously born and who wrought astounding miracles. 

Not being disposed to believe, we are tempted to 
thrust the book aside, but we read further and, as 
we read, a wonderful character opens up before us. 
At first we wondered at His miracles, but now, on 
further reading, we transfer our wonder from the 
miracles to the remarkable character. We study His 
character from every conceivable point of view and 
every condition and circumstance under which He 
was placed, and we are ready to affirm that, if this 
record be true, Jesus Christ cannot be compared with 
men, and He stands in a class by Himself. Did Jesus 
with such a character, as is here portrayed, live among 
men? Could he not have been a creation of the 
mind? If so, it is the greatest tax on credulity the 
world has ever known. Here we have four different 
biographies, each having a peculiar style, with no 
pretense of accomplishments or evidence of ex- 


traordinary genius, “contributing their parts and | 


coalescing them in the representation of a character 
perfectly harmonious with itself, and, withal, a char- 
acter whose ideal no poet has been able to create, no 
philosopher, by the profoundest effort of thought, to 
conceive and set forth to the world.” (2). More- 
over, if we suppose these four writers to be dealing 
out fanciful stories and absurd gossip of a marvelous 
age, how did it happen that they succeeded above all 
other literary men in conceiving and setting forth to 
the world, in living proportion, with no shadow of in- 
consistency, the only perfect character which the 
world has ever known ? 

Of all miracles He is the greatest. If we doubt all 
others we cannot possibly doubt Him. 

Assuming then that such a character lived, let us 
examine more closely some reasons why He cannot 
be classed with man. 


1. Christ's Plan. 


First, consider the purpose for which He claims 
to have come into the world—that to found a spir- 
itual kingdom among men which would be the means 
of bringing lost men back to God. And this king- 
dom is universal in its scope, and Jesus represents 
Himself as being its inaugurator and very center. 
He declares that men shall c6me from the four points 


| of ages in its culmination ? 


of the compass and sit down with Him in His 
Father’s kingdom. (3). This kingdom, though like 
a grain of mustard seed in its inception, will never- 
theless grow till it embraces the whole earth. (4). 

Consider for a moment the stupendous undertaking 
which He conceives. It is without a parallel in his-- 
tory. ‘The world geniuses more or less depend largely 
upon the conception of their contemporaries, even 
when launching a new undertaking or scheme; but 
Jesus was independent in His originality and unin- 
fluenced by the current rabbinism of His time. He 
attempts what is humanly impossible. What man 
ever lived who conceived a plan which would be so 
universal in the application and covering the expanse 
Even his approaching 
death does not make Jesus doubt the kingdom’s suc- 
cess, for soon after, declaring that the gates of Hades 
could not prevail against the church which He would 
found with such erring humanity as Peter to be the 
foundation stone, He began to show that He must 
needs go up to Jerusalem and be put to death at the 
hands of the rulers, as if His death were an important 
step in the foundation of the new kingdom. (5). 

On another occasion, in speaking of His death, He 


says that “Except a grain of wheat fall into the earth _ |} 


and die, it abideth by itself alone; but if it die it 
beareth much fruit” (6). Further proof that His 
approaching death lessens in no degree His confidence 
in the success of His plan, is seen while visiting 
Martha and Mary at’ Bethany when He was 
anointed. Here He declared that ““Wheresoever this” 
Gospel shall be preached throughout the whole world, 
that, also, which this woman hath done shall be 
spoken of for a memorial of her” (7). 

Also, when He leaves His disciples for the last 
time, He declares that they shall be His “witnesses 
unto the uttermost parts of the earth.” (8). 


2. Christ's Methods. 


Secondly, when we consider His methods of found- 
ing a kingdom we observe He is entirely unlike any 
other person in history. 

Whenever a man, called forth by the necessity of 
oppressive social or political conditions about him, 
emerges from the common level of humanity as a 
teacher or genius he seeks to win to his cause adher- 
ents of likemindedness and those from the most influ- 
ential pursuits of life. But not so with Jesus. In- 
stead of choosing His closest followers who should 
have the kingdom’s interest nearest at heart from the 
learned doctors of the law and men of position, He 
went to the sea-side, and, from among the common 
crowd of ignorant, uncultured and poor, chose His 
followers to be men-fishers for the kingdom. 

Moreover, a human reformer, social or political, 
would join himself to some party, compromise here 
or there and accommodate himself to the ideas and 
hopes of the people. But not so with Jesus. He had 
a plan, the success of which never caused Him the 


least anxiety. More than this, when it seemed that — 


the people were at one time about to surround and 
make Him a warrior king, He discourages them on 
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the ground of their half-heartedness. (9). He prom- 
£} ises position, but when some ask for it He declares 
| that such can be obtained only by sharing His re- 
| proaches and sufferings. (10). © 


| 3. Features of Christ's Character. 


Further, Christ is unlike every other character in 
history in certain features of His character which are 
| portrayed in the Gospels. . 

_ (a) Stnlessness.—First, Jesus is sinless and holy. 
®} (11). Pilate found no fault in Him. (12). Judas, 
| the betrayer, goes to a suicidal death with the con- 
fession that he had shed innocent blood. (13). 
| Pilate’s wife and the thief on the cross bear witness 
|'to the fact that Jesus is a just Man. (14). This 
| testimony which was not prejudiced is in harmony 
| with Christ’s character. Not a hint anywhere do we 
| find that Jesus sinned, nor does He ever confess hav- 
| ing fallen short of what He purposed to do. In Him 
| passion has no place and purity finds its culmination. 
| Of no other character in history could this be said. 
|The universal testimony of men, critics, unbelievers 
} and believers, has been that Jesus was sinless. 
_ (b) Love.—sSecond, the element of love finds its 
|| highest expression in Jesus. Revenge and retalia- 
‘tion for evil done is the natural expression of man’s 
| feelings. Before Jesus’ advent, who ever heard of a 
jiman loving his enemies, returning good for evil? 
| || His life is an expression of love which is unparalleled 
‘}/in the world. 
 (¢) Forgiveness.—Third, Jesus is the most for- 
}igiving person who ever lived. Forgiveness was en- 
} jomed on people in the ancient world, but never ex- 
|| pected and rarely practiced; but Jesus made it vital 
‘in the true Christian life. He cherished no hate, 
‘spite, malice, or grudge in His heart toward any man. 
‘He constantly lived in the ‘prayer of the Cross, 
| “Father, forgive them, for they know not what they 
} do.” In Christ the world finds the greatest expres- 
sion of forgiveness. 

_ (d) Humility.—Lastly, the element of humil- 
} ity stands out as a distinct feature in Christ’s char- 
} acter. Men had striven for this element in character, 
} but it never got farther than self-humiliation and self- 
pride. In Jesus we find humility clear of any selfish 
| motives. He courts no popular favor and rejects all 
} human avenues to greatness which open to Him. He 
} is in the midst of men as one who serveth. (15). 
} And, while in one breath He claims the superhuman 


/ office of being. God’s only revelation and has power to 


Beat —_— co 


_ Thus, a great character has burst upon the dark 
‘world like a sun and has founded a kingdom which 
. ‘no other man ever conceived, adopted means super- 
} human in effecting its establishment, and, while wpon 
‘earth, lived a life whose splendor has never been 
equalled—portraying in His character, as He did, 
e features of perfect purity, love, forgiveness and 
umility. And the question comes to us, is such a 
| character to be classed in the category of ordinary 
‘men, or shall He be put in a class by Himself? The 


latter only can be our intelligent and consistent an- 
swer. Therefore Christ is deity. 


MARR: J Campbell: “The Keys of the Kingdom,” p. 111. 

(2) This quotation and a few thoughts preceding taken 
from Bushnell: “Character of Jesus,” p. 67. 

@)r Matt. 8: 11 

Cyr Matt. 13% 32. 

Ge Matte. 16.20. 

(6) ee John 122% 

(Cer Matt, 20: 13: 

(Di ANC HS TREY 
(9) 


Joo ers" i. 
(10) Mk. 10: 37 ff; Matt. 19: 28. 
(11) These four features are taken from C. P, Simpson’s 


“Fact of Christ,” p. 70. 


Ce) dhe eg ae 

erg) Matti 

Game atte 27.2 to. kes TAT, 
Gre) e lek 22557, 

(16) Matt. 11:20. 


(To be continued.) 


[For Tue AMERICAN FRIEND.] 
THE LIPS AND THE LIFE. 
BY THEODORE L. CUYLER. 

Every true Christian, whether in high or humble 
station, is bound to be a preacher of the Gospel. Re- 
member that there are manifold ways of preaching 
Christ’s Gospel without choosing a text or addressing 
a congregation. Wilberforce and Lord Shaftesbury 
preached God’s truth on the floor of the British Par- 
hament; Dr. Wayland, Mark Hopkins and James 
McCosh from the presidential chairs of a college. 
William Carvosso, the saintly Methodist class leader, 
brought hundreds of souls to Christ; and humble 
John Pounds, the shoemaker, who baited poor street 
boys into his shop with a biscuit or a potato, was the 
founder of “Ragged Schools!’ Jocob A. Riis is the 
orator of the slums, and the sailor, Frank T. Bullen, 
rings out his message from the forecastle. Haly- 
burton, when laid aside by illness, made a sick bed 
his pulpit. “It is the best one I was ever in,” he 
said: “I am laid here for the very end that I may 
commend my Lord and Saviour.” Stephen Grellet 
preached Christ the world over. 

A Christ-loving heart is the true ordination after 
all. “As ye go, preach!’ ‘Let him that heareth say, 
Come !’’—these are the heavenly commissions to 
everyone who has felt the love of Jesus in his or her 
soul. Knowing the Gospel fixes at once the obliga- 
tion to make it known to others. If I have drunk 
from the well of salvation I am bound to call out, 
“Ho! every one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters !”’ 
God has a vast variety of pulpits for his servants to 
preach from. Yours, my friend, may be in a Sab- 
bath-school teacher’s seat, or in the nursery, or. a 
mother’s arm-chair, or it may be a work-bench, or in 
a counting-room. You may preach by a Bible or a 
tract or a loaf of bread on a poor man’s table, or by 
an earnest talk in a mission school or a faithful plead- 
ing with an impenitent soul. Any way that will 
give you a hold on a sinner’s heart and draw him to 
the Saviour. Any way so that he “who heareth says, 
Come!” 

But there are other methods of saying “Come” be- 
sides the voice of the printed page. Clean, con- 
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sistent, Christly living is a mighty magnet to draw 
souls to Jesus. A godly example is the most power- 
ful attractor towards Heaven. Even the most elo- 
quent pastor will find that his people look at him dur- 
ing the week to find out what he means on the Sab- 


bath. Preaching piety on one day of the week does 
not counteract the practismg of selfishness or 


cowardice or compromise with wrong on the other six 
days. If we say ‘Come’ with the lips, it is well; if 
we say “Come” with the life, it is still better. 

Bible religion made attractive to others is the most 
potent imstrument for the conversion of souls. But 
few people are eloquent with the lips; yet every 
Christian may rise to the eloquence of a winsome 
example. If you cannot utter a truth from the desk 
or the platform, you can live out the truth; that is 
thé best preaching after all. No infidel can answer 
that. It draws silently but surely. It says ‘““Come” 
by showing the way. The “living epistle’ never 
needs a translation or a commentary. It is plain 
English, that a child can understand. An arrant 
skeptic once spent a day or two with Fenelon, and on 
leaving he said to him, “If I stay here much longer 
J shall become a Christian in spite of myself.’ Stan- 
ley also confessed that when he left London for 
Africa in search for Livingstone he was ‘fas much 
prejudiced against religion as the worst infidel,” but 
a few weeks of companionship with the glorious old 
heroic missionary so impressed him that he said, ‘“T 
was converted by him, although he had not tried to 
dort.” 

More eloquent often than words is the silent beauty 
of conduct and Christly character. A poor, sick girl, 
for example, is wearing away her young life in a 
chamber of confinement. All day long and all night 
for weary weeks and months the patient sufferer 
suffers on. But she bears the sorrows of her lot so 
meekly, she speaks of her discipline so sweetly, she 
exhibits such quiet trust in Him whose strong arm 
is underneath her, she lives out so much religion in 
that sick room that her worldly-minded father and 
her fashion-loving sisters are deeply touched by it. 
Her example is a “means of grace” to that whole 
family; they get no better preaching from any pulpit. 
Her deep, tranquil joys beside the well of salvation 
are a constant voice speaking to them, ‘‘Come, come, 
ye to this fountain!” 

I might multiply illustrations of this truth that 
godly acts often speak more impressively than words. 
A God-fearing youth occupies the same room with 
‘two or three giddy scoffers—his fellow clerks or fel- 
low students. Night and morning he bends the knee 
in ‘prayer before them. They make game of him 
first; but he prays on. The daily reminder of that 
fearless act of devotion awakens presently in the 
minds of his companions the memory that they, too, 
had once been taught to pray, but now have learned 
to scoff. Example is an arrow of conviction; they, 
too, “remember their God and are troubled.” 

In his day, John Angell James, of Birming- 
ham, was the most popular and influential of the 


_ ent to my mind, and will never be forgotten even — 


ings, two coming from the Western and one from the 


evangelical preachers and writers in England. He 
said in one of his discourses: 

If 1 have a right to consider myself a Christian, 
and if I have attamed to any usefulness in the — 
Church of Christ, 1 owe it, in the way of instru- — 
mentality, to the sight of a companion who slept in i 
the same room with me and who always bent his knees 
in prayer on retiring.to rest. That scene aroused my 
slumbering conscience, and sent an arrow to my — 
heart; for, though I had been religiously educated, ~ 
I had neglected prayer and had cast off the fear of | 

; 
: 
i 


God. My conversion soon followed and my 
preparation for the work of. the ministry. Nearly 
half a century has rolled away since then; but that 
little chamber and that praying youth are still pres- 


amidst the splendors of Heaven and through the — 
ages of eternity. 

Sabbath desecration is sadly on the increase, and 
the loose example of too many church members has 
something to do with it. On the other hand, the best 
defense of the fourth commandment is found in the 
higher lives and spiritual character of those who re- 
member God’s day to keep it holy. In no direction 
was Gladstone’s influence more impressive, and I 
often recall his words to me: ‘Amid all the pressure 
of public cares and duties, I thank God for the Sab- 
bath, with its rest for the body and the soul.” 

The clear brain and the full purse of the total ab- 
stainer are the best temperance lecture. Actions 
speak louder than words. If you wish to move others, 
move yourself! Caesar never said to his troops Ite! 
He took the lead and cried out Venite! Paul ac 
knowledged the power of example when he said, “Be 
ve followers of me.” Even the-lips of our adorable 
Redeemer do not so move us as the study of His 
sublime and sinless life and the power of His self-sac- 
rificing death. — 

Godly living is what this poor ungodly world is’ 
dying for to-day. If the vital union of believers’ 
with their Divine Head means anything, it means 
that Christ Jesus pours Himself into the world — 
through the lips and the lives of his representatives. 
“Ye are my witnesses.” “It is not I that live,” ex- 
claimed the hero-apostle, ‘but it is Christ that liveth 
in me.” 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


IOWA YEARLY MEETING OF FRIENDS. 


Towa Yearly Meeting met in its forty-fifth annual 
gathering at Oskaloosa, Iowa, Third-day, Eighth 
month 27, 1907, and the concluding minute was read 
on Seventh-day afternoon. 

The change of the time of meeting to a day earlier 
in the week seemed to secure a smaller attendance at 
the first sessions and on Seventh-day, but the at- 
tendance on Seventh-day was larger than formerly 
obtained at the final sessions on Second-day. 

The following ministers from other yearly meet- 
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Eastern coast, were present: Charles M. Woodman, 
New England; Esther B. Lewis Terrell, New Eng- 
land; Alfred Johnson, Indiana; Emeline H. Tuttle, 
Western; Ira S. Bundy, Kansas; Sarah Bundy 
(elder), Kansas; Eliza C. Armstrong, Western; 
Josephus Hoskins, Wilmington; Alice C. Lawrence, 
Indiana; John Henry Douglas, California; Charles 
E. Tehbetts, California ; Bua Kida (evangelist), 
Japan; Sarah Ellis, of Friends Foreign Mission As- 
sociation of Japan; Evangeline Reams (elder), 
Ohio; Ellis A. Myers, member of Western. 

Eliza Armstrong delivered an address before the 
W. F. Ma 8.; Charles E. Tebbetts, a peace address, 
and Charles Woodman, an address at the Christian 
Endeavor meeting, and another following the educa- 
tional report. These, as well as the other visitors, 
were frequently used in devotional meetings, and 
the preaching was strong and helpful. 

The testimony of Bunji Kida, a native Friends 
than it often has, affording more opportunity, both 
in the meeting of ministry and oversight, and the 
yearly meeting for business, for conference and for 
messages from visiting Friends. 

The testimony of Benji Kida, a native Friends 
evangelist, from Tsuchiura, Japan, concerning his 
deliverance from Buddhism and conyersion to 
Christ, made a deep impression on many Friends. 

The familiar face and fervent words of John 
Henry Douglas were heartily welcomed. 

Two helpful conferences were held by the pastors 
and workers, in which problems and methods of study 
were discussed. Charles M. Woodman addressed one 
of these on “Habits of Study and Methods of Work.” 

Perhaps the most interesting item of new business 
transacted was that brought up by the proposition to 
sell the yearly cnéeting House and grounds, and 
to build for the Yearly Meeting and Oskaloosa 
Meeting, a house nearer the center of the city. A 
committee was appointed, with power to act, in con- 
junction with the yearly meeting’s trustees, Oska- 
loosa Meeting, and Penn College trustees. 

A proposition concerning a Friends Publishing 
House was referred to the representative to the Five 
Years Meeting to present to that body. 

A report Frodh Denver Quarterly Meeting for a 
new quarterly meeting at Paoina was referred to a 
committee which will report next year. 

The report of the Superintendent of Evangelistic 
and Pastoral Work showed that a great deal of ag- 
gressive work had been done and gratifying results 
obtained, and yet the statistics make it apparent that 
there has been a loss in the membership on the home 
field of 102. This is off-set by a gain of 145 in 
Jamaica, which makes a net gain in the Yearly Meet- 
ing of 43. The statistics of the home work are 
manifestly inaccurate, and it is thought that they 
are incorrect in stating a loss. 

A plan for grouping some of the smaller meetings 
for more effective pastoral care was adopted by the 
Yearly Meeting. William Jasper Hadley was re- 
appointed Superintendent of Evangelistic and Pas- 
toral Work. 


During the past year the financial condition of the 
work in devant has greatly improved. The Hain- 
ing estate has been paid for and a portion of it 
divided up and placed on the market so that it is 
available as homes for the natives. Leah Terrill, 
Alice Kennedy and Gertrude Marriage were present 
and contributed much toward the interest, 

The membership in Jamaica now stands at 966, a 
net increase of 145-over last year. The collections 
from the native churches the past year amounted to 
$1,705, $515 over the receipts of last year. There 
are 12 Sabbath-schools with an attendance of 975, 
which have raised $175 the past year. The eight C. 
E. Societies, with a membership of 251, raised 
$80.00. The day-schools have an attendance of 500. 

Charles Haworth brought a message from Cuba, 
and Sarah Ellis and Bunji Kida brought earnest 
greetings from Japan. 

The “forming of a central missionary board was 
approved, and ‘the delegates to the Five Years Meet- 
ing were given power to act in the matter of framing 
a constitution. 

The educational report shows that Nebraska Cen- 
tral College has built a dormitory costing about 
$5,000, a is planning for more effective work. 
Penn College i is building a new gymnasium, reports 
a prosperous year, and has good promise for the 
future. Whittier College, in Salen Quarter, is to re- 
organize as an academy and to strengthen its work. 

The report of the committee on the suppression of 
the liquor traftie was followed by an interesting ad- 
dress by Ida B. Wise, State Corresponding Secre- 
tary of W.C.T.U. A ‘xesolution of hearty sympathy 
with the work of the W. C. T. U. was passed by the 
meeting. The Bible-school report shows 6,477 mem- 
bers of our Bible-schools. A normal course of study 
for Bible-school teachers was adopted by the meeting. 
This included the normal course of the State Sun- 
day-school Union, and two books on the history of 
Friends. . 

The Christian Endeavorers have had a good year, 
and have paid the $800 pledge for missions. 

There has been an increasing interest in the sub- 
ject of peace throughout the yearly meeting, and 
many peace sermons preached and addresses deliv- 
ered. 

First-day was “not only the closing day, but the 
crowning day of the yearly meeting, and, despite the 
fact that crowds of people were present, many of 
whom wandered about the grounds without apparent 
interest in the purpose of the gathering, good order 
and a marked devotional spirit characterized all the 
meetings, both indoors and out. Ten meetings were 
held on the grounds during the day, and twice that 
many strong and earnest sermons were preached. 
Some conversions were reported, and it was felt that 
a good impression was made by all the meetings. 


Wanting to have a friend is altogether different 
from wanting to be a friend. The former is a mere 
natural human eraving, the other is the life of Christ 
in the soul.—J. R. Miller. 
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Things of Interest Among Ourselues. 


=< 


Allen C. Thomas, Haverford, attended the Week-End 


Conference'at Hopewell, Va., the 7th inst. 


Prof. Edgar H. Stranahan, formerly of Wilmington College, 
has accepted a position in Friends’ University. 


Z. H. Doan has moved from Marshalltown, Ia. to New 
Providence, whence he goes for pastoral service. 


Leanah Hobson goes to Louisville, Ind., to take up pastoral 
work in that meeting. She has been located at Kingman, 
Ind. 


Ira C. Johnson and Meredith Hinshaw held an all-day 
meeting at White Oak, Ind., the rrth inst. They were assisted 
by Calvin Johnson. ‘There was a goodly number present and 
Friends were built up in the faith. 


It is now fully established that the meeting house in Seattle, 
Wash., will be completed and dedicated the 15th inst., and 
Puget Sound Quarterly Meeting will be set up at the new 
meeting house on the 14th, preceding the dedication. Several 
from other Yearly Meetings are expected to be present. 


The annual basket meeting of the Friends’ Meeting, Grant 
City, Ind., was held in the grove in front of the Meeting- 
house Eighth month 25th. There was a fine attendance both 
morning and afternoon. Levi 7. Pennington, pastor of the 
Friends’ Meeting in South Wabash, Ind., was the speaker of 
the day. 


Ellis A. and Clara E. Wells are leaving the meetings in 
Spring Bank Quarterly Meeting, Dixon County, Neb., to do 
pastoral work at Alda, Hill County, Platte Valley Quarter. 
This leaves the meetings in Spring Bank Quarterly Meeting 
without pastoral care—a good opening for a young minister 
and his wife. 


Prof. H. C. Fellow and wife, of Oklahoma, attended Union 
Street Friends’ Church Sunday morning and had charge of 
the service. Prof. Fellow has the chair of history in the 
State Normal, Alva, Oklahoma, and. his wife is the State 
Organizer for the W. C. T. U.. They were in the city visiting 
Angus Elleman. Prof. Fellow’s father, Elijah Fellow, of 
Phlox, brought them over and attended Church also. 


Oscar Moon, who has served University Meetin~ Kans., as 
Pastor two years, has tendered his resignation, to take effect 
Ninth month 15th. AAfter his marriage to Mary E. 
Spray, Salida, Colorado, on Ninth month, 17th, he will go 
to Fall River, Mass., where he will take a pastoral charge. The 


ministry of Oscar Moon has been a blessing to University | 


Meeting, which has grown spiritually and numerically under 
his care, and his departure will be sincerely regretted by most 
of the members of the meeting. 


The following items were reported in the local paper, 
Kokomo, Ind.: 

“Last Saturday and »Sunday- [Eighth month 24-25] the 
Friends of Howard County held their Quarterly Meeting at 
Greentown. ‘The attendance was large and the interest intense. 
It was the last meeting before Yearly Meeting and there was 
a large amount of business. ‘The statistical report showed 
twelve congregations with a total of 1340 members, which is 
a net increase of sixty for the year. Each congregation main- 
tains a Bible school twelve months in the year, the total 
enrollment in the schools being nearly 1100. Fourteen persons 
were appointed to attend the Yearly Meeting, which will be 
held at Plainfield beginning Sept. 13th. Frank C. Stanley, 
F. H. Tormohlen, C. O. Watson and B. J. Mills, all ministers 
from Indiana Yearly Meeting, attended and did much interest- 
ing preaching. Prof. H. C. Fellow and wife, Oklahoma, were 
also present. 


A reunion of the old students of the old Southern Indiana 
Normal School, commonly called “The Pinkham School,” 
was held at Paoli, Ind., the 23d. ult. William P. Pinkham, the 
principal of the school, was present to greet his old students. 
The reunion was attended by a large number of the old 
students, many of whom are now prominent in the affairs of 
this and other States. At a public meeting which was largely 
attended William P. Pinkham delivered a well-timed address 
on education. He was followed by one of his old students, 
Charles W. Miller, Ex-Attorney General of the State of 
Indiana, in an able address. 

The influence of this school has been great and far-reaching. 
At one time the religious awakening among the students 


extended to the churches of the town and resulted in such a 
revival as the town had not known at any other time. On the 
25th, William Pinkham preached to large audiences morning 
and evening, all the churches of the town joining in union 
services. His wife, who was a teacher in the school with him, 
accompanied him and had a full share in all the services. 


Southern Quarterly Meeting, which is composed of seven 
Monthly Meetings, all of them in Randolph County, North 
Carolina, met the 24th ult. at Marlboro, where a Monthly 
Meeting has been held since 1816. The Meeting on Ministry 
and Oversight met the 23d ult. Eli Reece, Yearly Meeting 
Superintendent of Evangelistic Work, spoke on the “call” to 
the ministry; and was followed by several others on the same 
theme. ‘The representatives from the Quarterly Meeting who 
attended the Yearly Meeting on Ministry and Oversight gave 
a comprehensive and interesting report of the Yearly Meeting, 
which was greatly appreciated. It was generally agreed 
that this method of reporting superior Meetings should be 
followed by representatives in the future. The attendance 
at the business sessions of the Quarterly Meeting was good. 
The representatives to the Yearly Meeting gave a verbal 
report. David and Adelaide C. Coppock, from Indiana, who 
have been engaged in religious work in Rich Square Monthly 
Meeting for some time past, were present with satisfactory 
credentials. The Yearly Meeting representatives reported 
the Quarterly Meeting quota and the Quarterly Meeting sent 
the information down to the Monthly Meetings so that they 
could begin their plans and work early. Eli Reese, Superin- 
tendent of Evangelistic Work; Jabez R. Mendenhall, Super- 
intendent of Bible Schools; and Franklin S. Blair, Super- 
intendent of Peace, each briefly presented their respective 
lines of work. s 

On First day morning a Bible School Conference was held 
followed by a review of the regular Interuational Lesson for 
the day. In the Meeting for Worship David Coppock and 
Rufus King spoke to those in the house, and Eli Reece and 
George Wood addressed those in the grove. A Temperance 
Session was held First day afternoon at which* Dr. Hubbard, 
a practicing physician, and his wife, gave practical talks on 
injurious effects of alcohol and narcotics: Franklin S. Blair 
followed, showing how intoxicants often lead to bloodshed. 


ETERNAL LIFE. 
BY GEORGE M. HICKS. 


Know thou thy Lord in faith, 
Unfaltering and sure! 

Fear not when Jesus speaks, 
Be patient; and endure. 

Know thou thy Lord in hope, 
Press on, though dark the way, 

In God’s great landscape 
Lies everlasting day. 

Know thou thy Lord in life, 
Eternal, changless, free. 

Press on, In Heaven above 
Is thy Eternity! 


BORN. 
Krtty.—To Benjamin and Olive E. Kelly, Fountain City, 


| Ind., Eighth month 18, 1907, a daughter, Virginia Evalyn. 


Morr—At Hastings, Neb., Eighth month, 29, 1907, to Her- 
bert J. and Lillie J. Mott, a son. 


Wurtrety.—To Charles O. and Olive M. Whitely, Carthage, 
Ind., a son, Robert Wasson Whitely, Eighth month 10, 1907. 


DIED. 


Dow.—At his home, Bolton, Mass., Eighth month 29, 1907, 
Greeley Dow, in his ninetieth year. The deceased was a birth- 
right Friend, an elder for many years, and until two years ago 
attending meeting regularly. 


KimmeENns.—At her home, Bolten, Mass., Eighth month 
II, 1907, Joanna H. Kimmens, widow of Amos J. Kimmens, in 
her eighty-first year. She was a life-long Friend and active 
in church work until the last. 


Raayi.—At his home, near Carmel, Hamilton County, Ind., 
Eighth month 10, 1907, Isaac W. Raayl, eighty-three years old. 
The deceased was an active member of Poplar Ridge Monthly 


Meeting. 
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THIRD QUARTER. 
LESSON XII. NINTH MONTH 22, 1907. 


THE DEATH OF MOSES. 


DEUTHRONOMY 34: 1-12. 


GOLDEN TEXxtT.—Precious in the sight of 
the Lord is the death of his saints. Ps. 
ALG 5; 

DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WERK. 

Second-day. A time to die. Deut. 32: 

¥ . 4 

Third-day. Blessing by Moses. Deut. 
83: 1-5, 26-29. 

: pow hedeae Death of Moses. Deut. 34: 


Fifth-day. Moses’ desire refused. Deut. 
3: 21-29. 

Sixth-day. Successor appointed. Num. 
De 12-23% 

Revonthiday: The promise. Gen. 13: 

First-day. Prayer of Moses. Psalm 90. 

Time——Unceertain; authorities vary 


from 1451-1251 B. C. The month would 
correspond to our February-March. 


Place—Mt. Nebo, the highest peak of 


the Pisgah range in Moab; it is about 
10 miles east of the northern end of 
the Dead Sea. The Israelites were en- 
camped in a plain east of the Jordan, 
nearly opposite Jericho. 

The character of Moses is one of the 
grandest in the Bible—ruler and law- 
giver, priest and prophet, he is unique. 
Jew, Moslem, and Christian, alike look 
back to him as one of the greatest 
of men. 

_ The patience, the forebearance, the 
wisdom of Moses, are all set forth with 
simplicity, but abundance of detail. 
Why was it that he who had done so 
much should not be allowed to see the 

' full fruition of his work, and himself 
_ tread the fields of the “Promised Land”? 
It seems strange that for a moment of 
forgetfulness, a moment of hasty speak- 
ing, the punishment should be so great. 
Possibly the lesson had to be taught, 
even to Moses, that no sin can be com- 
mitted without leaving consequences— 
there may be repentance and forgiveness, 
but things can never be the same as if 

' the sin had not been committed. A sin 
may be “blotted out” from the book of 
God’s remembranée, but the scar will 
remain on the human soul. Sin. cannot 
be committed with impunity. Read 
Deut. 32: 45-52; Num. 20: 7-13; 27: 12. 

1. “And Jehovah showed him all the 
land, (even) Gileah,’ etc. Some schol- 
ars would render the verse in this way, 
which seems a not unlikely rendering. 
The view from Mt. Nebo is described by 
travellers as magnificent and while “ail” 
Palestine cannot be seen, a good part 
of it is visible in the’ marvelously clear 
atmosphere of that land. 

2. “Naphtali.” The territory north 
and northwest of the Sea of Galilee. 
“Ephraim and Manasseh.” ‘The lands 
afterward occupied by those tribes in 
‘the central parts of Palestine; the part 
of Manasseh east of the Jordan can 

‘hardly be meant. “All the land of 


“Judah unto the hinder sea.” R. V. 
The Mediterranean Sea is meant. This 
“Sea is not visible from Nebo, and 


} whether the expression is simply an 
er atic way of stating the extent of 
‘his view or to describe a miracle can- 
) not be determined. 

3. “And the South and the Plain of 
the valley of Jericho.” R. V. It is sup- 
| Posed a special plain, known as “The 
Plain,” is meant. “Zoar.’ ‘The site of 


‘this city has not been identified, but ! 


probably it was south of the Dead Sea. 
In these statements the north is taken as 
the beginning. 

4. “The land which I sware.” See 
Ex. 33: 1. “Thou shalt not go over 
thitheresn Comparer Deut, £1375 3 27: 
Num. 20: 12, etc. 

5. “Moses, the servant of the Lord.” 


“See Jos..1: 7, 2;,.Num. 12: 7, 8. 


6. “He buried him in the valley.” 
How is not told. 
peor,” opposite Beth-peor (house of 
peor, a heathen god), was a town in 
Moab overlooking the plain on which 
the Israelites were. Its site is not 
known. Note the curious and unex- 
plained allusion to some legend of the 
burial of Moses in Jude 9. 

7. “One hundred and twenty.” Prob- 
ably a round number. Compare Deut. 
31: 2. “Nor his natural force abated.” 
Literally, “neither had his freshness fled.” 

8. “Thirty days.” Eight days was 
the usual time of mourning. Compare 
Gen. 50: 3-10; Num. 20: 29. 

9. “Joshua.” As the first lesson of 
the next quarter is on Joshua his charac- 
ter, etc., may left till then. “Spirit of 
wisdom.” ‘That is, practical, administra- 
tive . ability.” See Num. 27: 18, 23. 
“Tlearkened unto,’ in the sense of 
“obey,” and so rendered in R. V. 

to. “And there hath not arisen a 
prophet since in Israel, like,” etc. “Like” 
here means on an equality—no_ subse- 
quent prophet had the close relationship 
that Moses had. “Whom the Lord knew 
face to .face.” In personal converse. 
See Ex. 33: II, etc. There was no 
intervention of any angel or messenger. 

11. A further statement of the claims 
of Moses to pre-eminence above all other 
prophets. 

12. “In all the mighty land.” The 
hand is the symbol of power in action, 
and the “hand” of Moses is spoken of as 
the instrument. “Terror.” Probably the 
miracles just previous to leaving Egypt 
are referred to “shewed.” Better as in 
R. V., “wrought.” 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


“This was the truest warrior 
That ever buckled sword, 
This the most gifted poet 
That ever breathed a word; 
And never earth’s philosopher 
Traced, with his golden pen, 
On the deathless page, truths half so 
sage 
As he wrote down for men. 


“OQ lonely grave in Moab’s land! 
O dark Beth-peor’s hill! 
Speak to these curious hearts of ours, 
And teach them to be still. 
God hath his mysteries of grace, 
Ways that we cannot tell; 
He hides them deep, like the hidden 
Sleep 
Of him He loved so well.” 


“Over against Beth- | 


—Alexander. | 


DIRECTORY OF FRIENDS MEET- 
INGS IN LARGE CITIES. 


Baltimore, Md.—Meeting House at Eu- 
taw and Monument Streets. 
for worship First-day and Fifth-day, 
Dt Ave Ms 
Meeting House at ro1o Light Street. 
Meeting for worship First-day, 11 A. 
M. and 8 P. M. 


Meeting | 


| his physician. 


Boston, Mass—Meeting House at Town- 
send Street, Roxbury District. Meet- 
ing for worship First-day, 10.30 A. M. 
Bible School, 12 noon. Christian En- 
deavyor,6 P.M. Mid-week Meeting, 
Sixth-day, 7.45 P. M. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—Meeting House at 
Washington and Lafayette Avenues. 
Meeting for worship First-day, 10.45 
A. M. 

Chicago, Ill. (South Side).—Meeting 
House at 4413 Indiana Avenue. Meet- 
ing for worship First-day, 11 A. M. 
Bible School, 9.45 A. M. Christian 


Endeavor, 6.30 P. M.  Fourth-day 
Prayer Meeting, 7.30 P. M. 
Chicago, Ill. (West Side).—Meeting 


House at Park Avenue and Forty- 
fourth Street. Meeting for worship 
11 A. M. Bible School, 9.45 A. M. 
First-day 11.00 A. M. Bible School, 
9.45 A. M. Christian Endeavor, 7.30 
P. M. Fourth-day Prayer Meeting, 
720\ ipa ie 

Cincinnati, Ohio.—Meeting House at 
corner Eighth and Mound Streets. 
Meeting for worship First-day, 11 
A. M. 

Columbus, Ohio—Meeting House at 
Highland Avenue, South of Broad 
Street. Meeting for worship First- 
daysuelOsoe As © ies and 97230) | Po M: 
Fourth-day, 7.30 P. M. 

Meeting House at Sullivan Avenue, 
near Central Avenue. Meeting for 
worship First-day, 10.30 A. M. and 
7.30 P. M. Meeting Fourth-day even- 
ing. 

eater Fourth Street, near Fifth 
Avenue. Meeting for worship First- 


FAMILY FOOD. 


Crisp, ToorHsomé AND Rerguires No 
CooKINe. 


A little boy down in N. C. asked his 
mother to write an account of how 
Grape-Nuts food had _ helped their 
family. 

She says Grape-Nuts was first brought 
to her attention on a visit to Charlotte, 
where she visited the Mayor of that city, 
who was using the food by the advice of 
She says: ; : 

“They derive so much good from it 
that they never pass a day without using 
it. While I was there I used the Food 
regularly. I gained about 15 pounds and 
felt so well that when I returned home I 
began using Grape-Nuts in our family 
regularly. 

“My little 18 months old baby shortly 
after being weaned was very ill with 
dyspepsia and teething. She was sick 
nine weeks and we tried evervthing. 
She became so emaciated that it was 
painful to handle her and we thought we 
were going to lose her. One day a happy 
thought urged me to try Grape-Nuts 
soaked in a little warm milk. 

“Well, it worked like a charm and she 
began taking it regularly and improve- 
ment set in at once. She is now getting 
well and round and fat as fast as possi- 
ble on Grape-Nuts. 

“Sometime ago several of the family 
were stricken with LaGrippe at the same 
time, and during the worst stages we 
could not relish anything in the shape of 
food but Grape Nuts and oranges, every- 
thing else nauseated us. 

“We all appreciate what your famous 
food has done for our family.” “There’s 
a Reason,” Read “The Road to Well- 


ville,” in pkgs. 
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day 10.30 A. M. and 7.30 P. M. Fourth- 
day, 7.30 P. M. 
Meeting House Broad Street, West of 
City. Meeting for worship First-day, 
10.30 A. M. and 7.30 P. M. Fifth- 
day, 7.30 P. M. 

Denver, Colorado.—Meeting House at 
Goss and West Forty-first Streets. 
Meeting for worship First-day, 11.00 
A. M. Sabbath School, 9.30 A. M. 
Evening meeting, 8.00 P. M. 

Kansas City, Mo.—Meeting House at 
Thirty-first and Charlotte Streets. 
Meeting for worship First-day, 11 A. 
M. Bible School, 9.45 A. M. Chris- 
tian Endeavor, 6.30 P. M. 

Los Angeles, Cal—Meeting House at 
corner Third Street and Freemont 
Avenue. Meeting for worship First- 
day, 11.00 A. M. Evening meeting, 
7-30 P. M. Bible School, 9.45 A. M. 
Christian Endeavor First-day, 6.30 P. 
M. Evening meeting, Fourth-day, 
7.30 P. M, : 

New York, N. Y—Meeting House at 
144 East Twentieth Street. Meeting 
for worship First-day, 11 A. M, 

Oskaloosa, Ja—Meeting House at Penn 
College Chapel. Meeting for worship 
First-day, 10.30 A.M. First-day 
evening, 7.30 P. M. Mid-week meet- 
ing Fifth-day, 7.30 P. M. 

Meeting House at H Street. Meeting 
for worship First-day, 10.30 A. M. 
First-day evening, 7.30 P.. M. Mid- 
week meeting Third-day, 7.30 P. M. 

Philadelphia Pa—Meeting House 
Fourth and Arch Streets. Meeting for 
worship Fifth-day, 10.00 A. M. 
Meeting House at Orange Street, be- 
tween Seventh and Eighth. Meeting 
for worship First-day, 10.00 A. M. 


Meeting House at Forty-second and 


= 


PATCHES: 

Wuy Brown Ones Come on Facts. 

When a woman can get rid of brown 
patches on her face by changing her diet 
it is worth while for other women who 
care for their complexion to know some- 
thing of the method. 

A lady in Michigan City says that 
coffee caused the brown patches on her 
face by first giving her stomach trouble, 
then putting her nerves out of order, and 
the result was shown in her complexion. 

She quit coffee and began using Pos- 
tum Food Coffee and in less than a 
month the stomach trouble disappeared 
and within two months her complexion 
cleared up and is now fine and rosy. 

She speaks of two men at Westfield, 
Ind., who have both been improved in 
health by leaving off coffee and taking 
in its place Postum Food Coffee,-also a 
husband and wife of the same place, who 
were in poor health and suffered from 
stomach trouble. They quit coffee and 
after using Postum a short time the re- 
sult was natural sleep, return of appetite, 
and a gain in strength as fast as nature 
could rebuild. 

She gives the names of a number of 
other persons who have been helped by 
leaving off coffee and taking Postum 
Food Coffee. 

It is a safe proposition that if any cof- 
fee user has stomach or nervous trouble, 
or bad complexion, he or she can get 
rid of the trouble by discontinuing cof- 
fee and taking Postum Food Coffee. It 
is easy enough to prove the truth of this 
by making trial. Read “The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. “There’s a Reason.” 


r day, t0.00 A. M. 


at 


Powelton Avenue. Meeting for wor- 
ship First-day, 10.30 A. M. 

Meeting House at Twelfth, between 
Market and Chestnut Streets. Meeting 
for worship First-day, 10.30 A. M. 
Fourth-day, 10.30 A. M. Evening 
meeting First-day, except from middle 
of Sixth month to middle of Ninth 
month, 7.30 P. M. 

Meeting House at Sixth and Noble 
Streets. Meeting for worship First- 
Mid-week meeting 
Third-day, 10.00 A. M. 


(Frankford)—Meeting House at Penn 
and Orthodox Streets. Meeting for 
worship First-day, 10.00 A. M. Mid- 
week meeting Fifth-day, 7.45 P. M. 


(Germantown )—Meeting House at Main 
and Coulter Streets. Meeting for 
worship First-day, 10.30. A. M. Mid- 
week meeting, Fifth-day, to.oo A. M. 
Evening meeting First-day, 7.45 P. M., 
from Tenth month to Third month, 
inclusive. 


Street. Meeting for worship First- 
day, 11.00 A. M. Meeting First-day 
evening. Mid-week meeting Fourth- 
day, 11.00 A. M. 


(Conservative Friends.) 
Meeting House on South Street. Meet- 
ing for worship First-day, 10.00 A. M. 
Mid-week meeting Fourth-day, 10.00 
A.M. 


Portland, Maine—Meeting House, 81 
Oak Street. Meeting for worship 
First-day, 10.30 A. M. Bible School, 
12 M. Evening meeting, 7.30 P. M. 
Christian Endeavor, Third-day, 7.30 
P.M. 

Meeting House on Forest Avenue. 
Meeting: for worship First-day, 10.30 


A. M. Bible School, 12 M. Evening 
meeting, 7.30 P. M. 
Portland, » Oregon.—Meeting House, 


East Main and Thirty-fifth Streets. 
Meeting for worship First-day, 11.00 
A. M. Bible School 10.00 A. M. 


Evening meeting, 7.30 P. M. Y,. P. S. 
C. E. prayer meeting, 6.30 P. M. Mid- 
week prayer meeting Fifth-day, 7.30 
Pav: 


Providence, R. I.—Meeting House at 
corner North Main and Meeting 
Streets. Meeting for worship. First- 
day, 10.45 A. M. 
7.45 P.M. 


Washington, D. C—Meeting House at 
Thirteenth and Irving Streets. Meet- 
ing for worship First-day, 11.00 A. M. 
Bible School, 9.45 A. M. Mid-week 
meeting, Fifth-day, 8.oo P. M. 


Waichita, Kansas—Meeting at Friends 
University. Meeting for worship 
First-day, 11.00 A. M.. Evening meet- 
ing, 7.30 P. M. Mid-week 
Fifth-day, 7.30 P. M. 
Meeting House, Cleveland Avenue, 
North of Douglas Avenue. Meetings 
for worship First-day, 11.00 A. M. 
Evening meeting, 7.30 P. M. Mid-week 
meeting, Fifth-day, 7.30 P. M. 

North End Meeting House. Meeting 

“for worship First-day, 7.30 P. M. 
aero meeting, Fourth-day, 7.30 


This information has been gathered 
from recent reports. Additional infor- 
4 mation will be gladly received. 


Plainfield, Ind.—Meeting House on Main -‘ 


Meeting Fifth-day, 


meeting, 


| cessions will be made this year. Friends, 
therefore, expecting to attend Yearly 


“Nicholson, clerk, Richmond, Ind. 


| ley, clerk, Wichita, Kan. 


NOTICES. 

Friends desiring a change of location 
should investigate the advantages offered 
by Imperial Valley. A new country, 
abundance of water, land cheaper than 
elsewhere in Southern California. Stella 
Ferguson, correspondent of Alamo 
Monthly Meeting, Holtville, Cal. 


Kansas Yearly Meeting will meet at 
Friends University, Wichita, Kansas, 
Tenth month 4, 1007. ‘Those wishing 
accommodations should correspond with 
Clara B. Foulke, Secretary of Entertain- 
ment Committee. 


Application has been made to the 
Central Passenger Association of Chi- 
cago, for reduced rates for those wishing 
to attend Indiana Yearly Meeting, as 
has been done in former years. Answer 
has been received, stating that no con- 


Meeting will have to pay full fare. 
BENJAMIN JOHNSON, 
R. R. Secretary, 
Indiana Yearly Meeting. _ 


Ministers with credentials to attend 
Indiana Yearly Meeting are requested to 
inform the undersigned, that suitable 
homes may be provided for them. Also 
inform their post office address from the _ 
18th to 20th of Ninth month, that they 
may be communicated with before their 
arrival. 

Yearly Meeting of Ministry and Over- 
sight on Third day, Ninth month 24th, ae 
to A.'M. Yearly Meeting for Business _ 
25th, io A. M. 

TimoruHy NiIcHOLson. 

Richmond, Ind. 


A CALLED MEETING. 


The Executive Committee of the Peace | 
Association of Friends in America _ 
desire a meeting of the Advisory Board 
—or such Friends as the Yearly Meetings - 
may appoint to represent them—with 
the Executive Committee at the Secre- 
tary’s Rooms in East Main Street Meet- 
ing House, on Second day, Tenth month 
14, at 7 o’clock p.m. It is very desirable 
that all the Yearly Meetings be repre- 
sented. 


On behalf of the Committee, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee. 
ALLEN Jay, a 

H. Lavinta Baizy, Secretary. 


i 


YEARLY MEETINGS FOR 1907. 


Indiana Yearly Meeting, in Rich- 
mond, Ind., Ninth month 25th. Timothy 


Kansas Yearly Meeting, in Wichita, 
Kan., Tenth month 4th. Edmund Stan- 


The Five Years’ Meeting will be held 
at Richmond, Ind., Tenth month 15, 
1907; Edmund Stanley, clerk, Wichita, 
Kan.; R. Esther Smith, assistant clerk, 
Puerto _ Barrios, Guatemala; Miles 
White, Jr., treasurer, Baltimore, Md. 


Baltimore Yearly Meeting, in Balti 
more, Md., Eleventh month 8th. Allen 
C. Thomas, clerk, Haverford, Pa., Anna 
King Carey, clerk, 838 Park Avenue, 
Baltimore, Md. 
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f IRECTORS 
110 South 3rd St., PHILADELPHIA. Reinet tees iH : + Giese 
Members of the Philadelphia Stock Exchange. President Receives Money on Deposit David L. Lukens 
BONDS AND STOCKS Hugh Mclivain joseph eee ese 
BOUGHT AND SOLD ON COMMISSION. rst Vice Bree Executes Trusts Charles M. Biddle 
co ee . Frank H. Wood 
Richard S. D Manages Real i 
Better than any 80c. Bon Bons Nae: od So Bed, a Estate Walter! HT, Lippincott 


é Charles A. Longstreth 
Ackers Popular 60c. Swiss Bon Bons | watteru. Lippincott, Capital,$500,0Q0, full paid Surplus,$125,000 | Edmund Webster A 


3d Vice-Pres. Charles Major 
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cM TEN a a 
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Provident Life and Trust Co. 
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piece of printed matter, whether it | poy 
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FOLDER, MALL CARD ce any thing Al! Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart fromthe assets of the Company. 
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To Clerks of Monthly Meetings removal Certificates, 


form in the New Discipline, printed, with Return Blank perforated. This form is for members requesting a 
certificate for membership with another Denomination. We also have Letters of Membership printed 
: with return blank. These are for members removing from one Monthly Meeting to another Monthly Meeting. 
Prices for either kind, 50 cents per hundred, postpaid. 
| 9 a 99 isa weekly illustrated paper for Young People, and suitable for dis 
¥ Our Youths Friend tribution in the Paha er grades 2 ane Bible Schools. Price 
50 cents per year. Send for sample copy with Club Rates for Bible Schools. 
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The a Friends Bible School Teacher for Cay Slee ae reackeriah the 
Friends’ Bible Schools. It contains a number of pages of suggestive thoughts and four pages of helps for the 
study and presentation of each Bible School Lesson for the Quarter. Price 40 cents per year. Send for sam- 
ple copy with Club Rates to Bible Schools. 
PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS, Plainfield, Ind. 
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See what our Field Managers say. They know. They meet the public face to face, and are experts in 


the study and sale of Life Insurance Contracts. 


“‘ Superior in eyery point to any policy issued.”’ 

‘« There has never been offered to the public a policy that so fully and perfectly 
meets the rights and needs of the insured.’’ 

*« Policies easy to sell. People want them.’’ 

‘*The best contract that has ever been given out.” 

‘« Very liberal. Should prove ready sellers.” 

‘*«New policy the best thing for the times.’”’ 

*‘ Low premium makes policy a very attractive one.” 

‘* With definite contract having no speculative features, giving maximum of pro- 
tection at minimum cost answers demand of the public.’”’ 

‘* A winner, and we will sell lots of them.”’ 

‘*New policy is great.’’ 

‘*The New policy is a good seller.’’ 

‘¢ As rates are lower, the contract liberalized and all values guaranteed, the policy 
will become very popular with the insuring public.’’ 

‘New policies a popular move at right time. Should beat everything before them.’’ 

‘*The Prudential has blazed a new trail in liberality to insurers.’’ 

*« The best that is on the market.”’ 

‘“ New Policy a winner.”’ 

‘* What the insuring public demand. The Prudential has given the ‘ best ever. 

‘* Most salable proposition on the market.’”’ 

“A vey plain policy, everything being guaranteed and no uncertainty as to the 
uture.’’ 

** Superior to any contract offered to the public.” 

‘(A straight guaranteed contract, eradicating all guess work and meeting the 
practical men of to=day.’’ 

‘* Policy is a winner—a crackajack,”’ 

‘The best policy the Company has ever issued.” 

‘* Best policy in 20 years. Every prospect solicited gives his application.”’ 


1 
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Hundreds of other managers, without a dissenting voice, characterize this as 


The Greatest Advance in Life Insurance in Recent Years 


LiKE A WHIRLWIND 
THE NEW LOW COST 


PRUDENTIAL 


POLICY HAS RUSHED INTO PUBLIC FAVOR. Every Rate, Value and Feature 
in the Policy ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 


before. 
will give you rates. 


Home Office 


| 
| 


—C. B. Knight, Pittsburg, Pa. 


—Perry & Cummings, Newark, N.J. 
—C. M, Adams, Macon, Ga. 

—C. I. Donovan, Camden, M. J. 
—J.T. McGovern. Lancaster, Pa. 
—N. O. Bacon, Charleston, W. Va. 
—L. F. Miller, Allentown, Pa. 


—G. I. Garrison, Wheeling, W.Va. 
—J. Pauer, McKeesport, Pa. 

—H. H. Roth, Philadelphia, Pa. 
—S. D. Parker, Scranton, Pa. 


—J. W. St Clair, Hagerstown, Md. 

—J. B, Anderson, Zanesville, Ohio 
—Blackford & Wilmer, Richmond, Va. 
—W. &. Quinlin, Pottsville, Pa. 

—H. R. Bryarly, Winchester, Va. 

—J. A. Strang, Washington, Pa. 

—L.C. Newman, Providence, R. I. 


—H. Gousha, Hazleton, Pa. 
—O. B. Herrick, Syracuse, N.Y. 


—G.T. Llewellyn, Mahanoy City, Pa. 
—O. O. Orr, Denver, Colo. 

—C. Gronquist, Germantown, Pa. 
—F,. F, Greene, Columbus, Ohio 


This is the Life Insurance Policy 
you want. 


Nothing like it offered 
Send in your age, and we 


Address Dept. 67. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Co. of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the | 


State of New Jersey 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President 


Newark, N. J. 


onth | 
| 


rt 
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| 
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A Poppy in the Roman Forum 


oe 


J areata flaming thought of years grown old and dim, 
Why dwellest thou amid these ruins here? 

Did Vesta bid thee chant her endless hymn? 
Her altar-fires keep bright from year to year? 


Or art thou that red spot that stains the white 
Of Rome’s fair toga, burning there a shame 
Forever deeper, till the world shall write 
No more her wrongs and Nero’s bloody name? 


Whate’er thou art, my little flower, I know 
That long ere those twin brothers, on this hill, 
Wolf-suckled, dwelt and quarreled, thou didst grow, 
All kept and nourished by God's mighty will. 


But when this Via Sacra felt the tread 

Of multitudinous feet, in triumph’s hour, 
Thou durst not here then lift thy modest head, 
[For there was never room for little flower. 


Now, by this broken column, all alone 
And undisturbed, thou thrivest, drawing life 
And radiant beauty from these heaps of stone,— 
A harmony resolved from discord’s strife. 


And so I’d call thee, flower, a lasting good 
That thrives o’er ruins of decaying wrong,— 
Mighty, eternal as the will of God; 
The music of this world that lingers long! 
—Francis Ingold Walker, in“ The S. S. Times.’’ 
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Events and Conments. 


The Japanese, who know so well how 
to add little unexpected attractions to 
every-day life, manufacture, in a great 
variety of forms, iron teakettles which 
break into song when the water boils. 
The song may not be a very perfect 
melody, but it is perhaps as agreeable as 
the notes produced by some of the in- 
sects which the Japanese also treasure 
for their music. The harmonious 
sounds of the teakettles are produced 
by steam bubbles escaping from beneath 
thin sheets of iron fastened close to- 
gether nearly at the bottom of the 
kettles. To produce the best effects 
some skill is required in regulating the 
fire. The character of the sounds 
varies with the form of the kettle. 
These singing kettles have been used 
for many centuries. 


FOUND OUT. 

A TRAINED NURSE MADE DISCOVERY. 

No one is in better position to know 
the value of food and drink than a 
trained nurse. 

Speaking of coffee, a nurse of Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., writes: “I used to drink 
strong coffee myself, and _ suffered 
greatly from headaches and indigestion. 
While on a visit to my brothers I had 
a good chance to try Postum Food Cot- 
fee, for they drank it altogether in place 
of ordinary coffee. In two weeks after 
using Postum I found I was much bene- 
fited and finally my ‘headaches disap- 
peared and also the indigestion. 

“Naturally I have since used Postum 
among my patients, and have noticed a 
marked benefit where coffee has been 
left off and Postum used. 

“T observed a curious fact about Pos- 
tum when. used among mothers. It 
greatly helps the flow of milk in cases 
where coffee is inclined to dry it up, 
and where tea causes nervousness. 

“T find trouble in getting servants to 
make Postum properly. They most 
always serve it before it has been boiled 
long enough. It should be boiled 15 to 
20 minutes after boiling begins, and 
served with cream, when it is certainly a 
delicious beverage.” Read “The Road 
to Wellville,” in pkgs. ‘“There’s a 
Reason.” 


The long protracted dispute between 
Great Britain, the United States, and the 
colony of Newfoundland over the rights 
of American fishermen in Newfound- 
land waters is to be referred to The Hague 
Court. Ever since 1902 Newfoundland 
has tried to hamper American fishermen 
in its waters by enacting laws directed 
at them. One law forbade the use of 
purse nets such as the Gloucester men 
employ; another forbade Newfound- 
landers to ship on American vessels, and 
a third forbade First day fishing. The 
Americans contended that the first two 
laws were in violation of the treaty be- 
tween the United States and Great 
Britain, and in 1906 our Government 
protested. The question at issue is 
whether a colony can pass laws nullifying 
the provisions of a treaty made between 
this country and the British. Govern- 
ment. Newfoundland claims that right, 
and the United States denies it. The 
case is the most important yet sub- 
mitted to the Court. 


The Grand Juries in Georgia have 
united in petitioning the Legislature to 
make such amendment to the recent pro- 
hibitory law as will allow the Christian 
(?) people of that State “to worship 
God according to the dictates of their 
own conscience,’ meaning thereby that 
churches should be allowed to give wine 
to their communicants. We trust the 
Christian people of Georgia will enter a 
vigorous protest against this petition, or 
abandon their clamor for prohibition. 
Tt is a slur on Christianity for church 
members to ask for the privilege to vio- 
late a law which they desire to inflict on 
others. If it is wrong for men to in- 
dulge in the use of intoxicants, jt is 
doubly wrong for priests and ministers 
to mock God by mumbling a blessing 
over it, and administering it to penitent 
men, women and children. Sensible 
church members can find many non-al- 
coholic drinks that will meet the “dic- 
tates of their conscience,’ and the claim 
of the Grand Juries appears more as a 
sie than a reason for altering a just 
aw. 


During the past week British Colum- 
bia has been the scene of numerous 
riots between the Asiatics and native 
labor organizations. The local authori- 
ties, while preserving order, are in sym- 
pathy with the opposition to the Orien- 
tals, thus placing the Canadian Gov- 


ernment in much the same predicament , 


which the United States encountered 
with the local authorities in San Fran- 
cisco. In commenting upon this, The 
Congregationalist says: 

“Canada has a larger problem than the 
United States over the immigration of 
Orientals. She has set a price for ad- 
mission of $500 per head on Chinese 
coolies, yet over 800 of them have paid 
the money and come in during this year. 
She is a colony of the British Empire 
and some thousands of the Hindu sub- 
jects of that empire in India, finding 
that more prosperity awaits them in 
Canada than at home, have emigrated. 
Some of them have crossed the border 
into the State of Washington and have 
been ill-treated. Behind this advance 
guard are some 250,000,000 of British 
subjects in India, a vast horde of whom 
would be glad to find work and greater 
freedom in a less crowded country. 


Besides these, more than 2,000 Japanese | 
have entered British Columbia this year, | 
and the feeling of the inhabitants 
toward them is not such as to encourage 
their countrymen to follow them, though 
there is work enough for those who get 
safely in. The province has repeatedly 
passed exclusion acts, which have not 
been approved by the Government, for 
a treaty of alliance exists between Great 
Britain and Japan. It must also be re- | 
membered that Canada is separated from ~ 
the United States by an invisible line 
many hundred miles long and not easily | 
policed. National and race problems of | 
great difficulty and delicacy are before | 
us requiring the wisest statesmanship, 
and the establishment of The Hague 
Peace Conference, with the proposal for 
a permanent tribunal for matters which 
involve the peace of the world, has 
come none too soon.” q 
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SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


ee eee 
We Lecce Mob the attention of the readers of 
“The Amerioaa Friend” to this column. It will be 
found useful for almost everyone who wishesto adver- 
tise. The cost is Se. per line each insertion, Noadvei 
tisement is accepted for less than 25c. Cash with order. 


WANTED—A matron and two gorernesses in” 
an Orphans’ Home. For particulars address, 
Alice R. Taylor, 31 Hast St. Joe Street, Indian-| 
apolis, Indiana. | 


WANTED.—A well educated young woman 
Friend, as teacher in the Friends Girls’ School 
in Tokio, Japan. One who can make herse ( 
generally useful. | 

Anyone who feels drawn to enter upon such a 
career of Christian service and believes that it. 
will be right for her to apply for the position, 
and desires further information, is invited to 
or MarGcaret W. HAINEs, Cheltenham, 

enna. | 


WANTED—By a woman Friend, in a small 
adult family, a position as housekeeper and 
help with sewing. Address, i 
“A.” Box 53. Moylan, Pa! 


| 


4 Ibs., $1.00 
26c. Ackerfrenchbreakfast 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. 16th Street Philadelph 


S, FR, BALDERSTON’S SON 
Wall Paper and 


Decorations 
Window Shades Made to Order 


902 Spring Garden St., Philadelpk 


SEELER & CO., 


Bankers and Brokers 
110 South 3rd St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Members of the Philadelphia Stock Exchange. 


BONDS AND STOCKS 
BOUGHT AND SOLD ON COMMISSION. 


GTENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
TUMEOGRAPHING. Prices moderat)) 


i 
MARY M. KITE a 


90% Lippiacott Building. 12th and Filbert Sts., 


_ f Bell, Walnut 52-10 
Telephones : { Keystone Race 


\ 
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~ The American Friend 


“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 


Vou. XIV. 


PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 19, 1907. 


PLAN FOR THE REORGANIZATION OF 
FRIENDS MISSIONS. 


We print this week the proposed Constitution and 


By-laws of the new American Board of Friends For- 


eign Missions. This draft has been prepared with 


' great care and after much labor upon it, and it de- 
| serves very thoughtful study and consideration from 
| Friends. 


The action of the yearly meetings this summer has 


| conclusively shown that Friends in the different sec- 
| tions of the country are not ready to take any step 
| toward missionary union until they understand all 
i) that the plan involves. And this attitude is en- 
‘)) tirely right. 
| been founded and developed at much cost and sacri- 
»§| fiee, and they are very dear to the hearts of those who 
| ‘have toiled and suffered for them. Any plan which 
)} should weaken the loca] interest in these missions, 


The missions which we now have have 


and substitute a step-father and. step-mother care over 
‘them for the genuine father and mother care, which 
‘they have thus far received, would put the entire 


work in jeopardy. 


The point to consider with peculiar care is the 


| provision in the plan of union for keeping the fire of 
| Interest and enthusiasm burning in the hearts of 
| those who have been the nursing fathers and mothers 


‘of the existing missions. 
This provision is found, it seems to me, in the 


| system of field Committees under Article III of the 
) By-laws. The plan contemplates dividing the foreign 


work of Friends into well-defined fields, as, for in- 
stance, the Mexican field (or perhaps the Spanish- 
American field), the Palestine field, the China field, 
ete. The work in one of these fields would be put 
‘under the immediate and special care of a Field Com- 
mittee and that Field Committee would naturally be 
‘composed largely of the same persons who are now di- 
recting the affairs of the missions in this particular 


field. Take for example the work of New England 


Friends in Palestine. The proposed plan would not 


_ take the Ramallah Mission from the tender care of 
the New England Committee and put it in the hands 
| of a “step-mother” board. 


The New England Friends would retain their 


| field, and their most interested and competent mem- 


‘bers would compose the Field Committee for Pales- 


tine. Perhaps the Friends of some other Eastern 
yearly meeting would elect to join with New England 
Friends in the support of the Palestine field, and 
then the Field Committee would be enlarged by mem- 
bers from the affiliated yearly meeting, and the work 
would thereby gain immensely. 

Then the Field Committee would have, besides, 
the added advantage of constant intercourse and in- 
ter-communion with the Central Board, of which they 
would be an organic part, and they would have the 
help and insight of the Missionary Secretary, who 
would be, it‘is presumed, an expert on methods and 
policies of foreign mission work. Instead of a de 
crease of interest and enthusiasm, there would be a 
heightening, and, instead of a loss of power, there 
would be a gain. 

The next important practical move in the direction 
of wnion will be, it seems to me, the grouping of 
yearly meetings into definite fields. The Spanish- 
American work should surely be under the care of a 
single field committee,, and perhaps this is the most 
suitable point for consolidation to begin. For con- 
venience and economy, of course, the yearly meetings 
uniting on a given field ought to be as near neighbors 
to each other as possible. This preliminary step to 
union seems essential if the larger plan of the Board 
is to be realized, and upon this practical step attention 
must be concentrated. 

One point in the proposed by-laws seems to me to 
be open to serious criticism. Article VI deals with 
the extensive and vastly important duties of the gen- 
eral secretary, and with this article | have no fault 
to find, but Article I, Sec. 1, requires that the gen- 
eral secretary shall be chosen from among the mem- 
bers of the Board. I think this requirement is a mis- 
take. The success of the plan largely turns on the 
efficiency and fitness of the general secretary. He 
ought to be the best person in the world for the posi- 
tion, and he must have had definite training for his 
work. The choice ought not to be restricted to those 
who may happen to be members of this Board. The 
choice ought to light on the best qualified person 
wherever he can be found. The committee has invited 
criticism and suggestions, and our readers have a 
real duty in the matter, for this plan concerns every 
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“AND YE VISITED ME.” 


One of the most interesting events of the week is 
the Congress of the National Prison Association, 
which is meeting in Chicago. Several hundred men 
and women are discussing ways and means of dealing 
with the unfortunate classes which have become, or 
are becoming, a burden or menace to society. Prison 
superintendents, wardens, chaplains, physicians and 
others interested in prison reform have met for coun- 
sel and mutual help, but their discussions are of 
general interest to the public, since the public must 
be reached before effectual and permanent improve- 
ment can be made. 

The spirit pervading the congress is in marked con- 
trast with the spirit of vengeance and greed often dis- 
played in prosecuting and punishing criminals. Its 
central thought is “reformation” rather than “re- 
straint.” Its first apostle among English-speaking 
people was John Howard, a contemporary of Fox and 
Penn, who began his work in 1773. The great heart 
of Elizabeth Fry was touched in 1813, and she, with 
others, did much to bring about a new era in prison 
methods. Their ideals, however, were already find- 
ing expression in other parts of the world. As early 
as 1816 the new State of Indiana incorporated a pro- 
vision in its constitution “that its penal institutions 
were to be, not primarily for the purpose of punish- 
ment, but for reformation.” Convicts were to be 
treated as human beings, not monsters. 

And this is the secret of the whole modern reform 
movement. As one writer puts it: “We are dealing, 
not with acts, but with actors; not with deeds, but 
with men; not with abstractions, but with human 
hearts, minds and lives.” This means that justice, 
patience and love affect those who are condemned as 
well as those who are free. ‘‘We are so apt to think 
of our prison population,” says one of the delegates, 
“by hundreds rather than units. Let us ever carry 
Carlyle’s keen analysis with us in our daily work, 
when Carlyle says, ‘Masses indeed! Every unit of 
whom has his own heart and sorrows; stands there 
covered with his own skin, and if you prick him he 
will bleed.’ 


The sympathy, the human touch, 
To that lone soul new courage lend; 
Ah, none but God knows just how much 
It means to him a friend.” 
And our sense of responsibility is increased by the 
thought of another speaker who affirms that “you can- 
not predict the final result of a human life until 
death claims it.” 
Out of this application of the principle of uni- 
versal human brotherhood grows an interest in prison 


sanitation, humane treatment of convicts, systematic | 
care for the families of prisoners, schools for indus-| 
trial training, employment bureaus, probation meth-| 
ods, and many similar provisions intended for the bet | 
terment of the criminal, and thereby the protection of. 


society. 

The discussion on “Drawing Guns” was an inter- 
esting comment on the power of suggestion, and an 
argument in favor of humane methods. A. C. 
Dutcher, warden of the Colorado State Reformatory, | 
declared that men naturally resent an unnecessary 
display of authority, but respect it when its repre-— 
sentatives respect them. Criminals should know — 
their places and the penalties for transgression, but 
“the unnecessary display of firearms cannot fail to 
have a harmful and detrimental effect on the minds — 
of most prisoners.” The words of the Master, “with| 
what measure ye mete it shall be measured to you,” c 
have an application behind prison walls. 


[For Tue AMERICAN Frienp.] tii 


CONVERSATION THIRTY YEARS AGO AT | p 


THE TIME OF QUARTERLY MEETING, |~ 
i: ' 


Elwood Ozbun, Iowa, had been the leadi 
speaker at one of the quarterly meetings at New 
Garden. and his discourse had made a profound im- — 
pression, if not.a sensation. He was a man of large 
frame, dignified appearance, and with a voice in ~ 
which pathos and power were blended. He would 
make a statement or draw a parallel in strong but 
conversational tone, but would soon drive the truth — 
home with a torrential burst of eloquence and with 4 
lofty and fervid intonation which captivated the hear- 
ers. He could adapt his voice to every phase of human 
emotion, but in the expression of dramatic pathos he ti 
was incomparable. i 

Several Friends, gathered at the home of one of 
the hospitable neighbors, were discussing the speaker 
and his message. ‘(At the last Western Yearly Meet- 
ing,” said William Colton, “Elwood related some 
touching scenes of his childhood, and I have never ~ 
seen a congregation so moved. I think he spoke of — 
the death of some little playmate whom in some way 
he thought he had offended, and how he had ‘pressed 
his little knees in the fresh sod of the grave with — 
prayers for forgiveness.’ As he pictured the scene 
and told us of his agony of grief, the entire meeting 
was thrilled, even some of the ministers sobbing 
aloud.” 

“T have understood,” remarked Jonathan Lind) 
ley, “that when Elwood removed to Iowa he became 
quite skeptical at one time and rarely attended mee . 
ings. One day the announcement was made through) — 
the neighborhood that Daniel Williams, of Indiana) 
had appointed a meeting at Salem. Elwood con 
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' eluded to attend this meeting, remarking, probably, 
to himself, ‘I think I will hear what this babbler has 
to say.’ Daniel arose soon after the meeting had set- 
tled, with the words, ‘methinks there may be some one 
here who is wondering what this babbler will say,’ 
and then, acknowledging that he was a mere instru- 
| ment in Divine hands, proceeded with a powerful 
| appeal to sinners to forsake the evil of their ways 
| before it might be ‘everlastingly too late.’ 
| “Blwood was thoroughly aroused, not only by hear- 
| ing his words quoted which it was impossible for 
| Daniel to have heard, but also by the strong exhorta- 
tion, and so he resumed attendance at meetings. It 
was not very long after this when Elwood began to 
speak in the meetings, and his gift in the ministry 
| was acknowledged by the meeting. He became a 
| strong opponent of the various forms of skepticism, 
| and is, as you perceive, a zealous champion of the 
Christian religion.” ; 
| Said a young collegian, who was present: “I think 
| he gave you plain-coat people a pretty hard rap this 
| morning.” ‘I did not so understand it,” said 
| Jonathan; “he did not wish us elderly people to 
change our dress, but he did insist that no one should 
make a dress of any kind a snare. He feared that 
some in former days had over-valued the external 
‘| appearance.”’ Said the young collegian: “Does thee 
| think it would be right for me to wear a plain coat ? 
| Really I think my coat plainer than thine. It does 
not cost as much and is not so elaborate in design.” 
“Now, Arthur, I shall simply allow thee to settle thy 
| own problems of costume. If thy heart is just right, 
| I am sure thy dress will correspond.” “I remem- 
| ber,” said the young collegian, “the first preacher 
| who did not have the regulation Quaker costume. 
| His name, I think, was James Owen, and he wore a 
| beard. I wondered why they let him sit in the gal- 
lery. I did not enjoy his preaching, because he had 
no tune. But I was only ten years old then, and to 
me the tune was the thing. I can’t abide the tune 
| now.” 
An elderly Friend, who was present, remarked 
that he thought James Owen was the forerunner of 
the new era in Quaker preaching. His discourses 
were different. They had a beginning, a middle, and 
anend. ‘I learned more from a few of his sermons 
than I had learned from the previous Quaker preach- 
ing for thirty years.” ‘What does thee mean by 
earning’ ?” inquired Hannah Slocum. “Well, he 
took a text or a topic and made such an exposition of 
the subject that I felt that I was absorbing some new 
ideas. It is true that we had some preachers who 
were known as doctrinal preachers, and they were 
very good on some of the peculiar doctrines of 
Friends, but I thought the discourses of James Owen 
had a wider range.” 

Aunt Hannah was a sort of privileged char- 
acter, and so when she broke out with some 

| eritical remarks, addressed to Samuel Winter, 
'; nobody was startled. “Samuel, I must say that I 
| don’t enjoy thy preaching as much as I used to. The 
other day thee came to our First-day morning meet- 


ing, and, while it is all proper for us to have instruc- 
tion about the real baptism which counts, yet it had 
to me the sound of lecturing rather than preaching. 
Why, ten years ago, when thee came down to our 
meeting, thee looked so spruce with thy plain coat 
and buff vest and with thy face so clean and heavenly. 
And I don’t think I ever heard a better tone than 
thine in those days. It was a sort of strain that 
lifted me, and sent vibrations all through me and 
fairly took my feet off the earth for the time.” 

“T am glad,” Samuel responded, “that thy feet did 
again reach terra firma. We can’t do without thee. 
May I ask thee what I may have said on any of those 
oceasions 2” 

“Oh, I wasn’t referring to what thee said, I was 
speaking of the melody of thy voice. Thee has a 
little touch of it yet when thee reaches a sort of top- 
lofty place in thy preaching.”’ 

“Then the satisfaction thee derived from my 
preaching at that time was much akin to the pleasure 
which we derive from music. It was not what I 
said; it was the chanting of the service. Now, Aunt 
Hannah, listen to me. When I commenced speaking 
in our assemblies I felt constrained to speak under a 
deep sense of a divine call to deliver a message. I 
seemed to myself to be in an exalted state, and my 
voice was pitched in a rather high key. All my life 
I had listened to tuneful discourses, and so I soon 
found it very easy to adopt a certain kind of a sing- 
song chant. Certain sentences and forms of expres- 
sion, which possessed a rhythm and lent themselves 
readily to a sort of sonorous harmony, were often 
recurrent in my humble efforts, and, in after years, 
when I analyzed my discourses, I discovered that I 
was not gaining ground as a teacher, but was simply 
an earnest exhorter. I also believe greater fluency 
attends a tuneful delivery. William Harvey once 
told me that he simply was obliged to use the chant- 
ing style, otherwise the words refused to adjust 
themselves. Now I have long thought that we 
Friends did not sufficiently define and recognize the 
gift of teaching, and this gift is a most important 
one in the line of ministerial service. And in the 
cultivation of this gift I have adopted a style of 
address more in accordance with the conventional 
rules of public delivery.” 

Aunt Hannah asked: “If any preaching is not 
instructive, what is it good for?” 

The young collegian interposed: ‘Some preachers 
speak to relieve themselves of a burden. Now there 
was Ann Jennings this morning who told us at the 
beginning that she had a message which she would 
deliver for the ‘satisfaction and relief? of her own 
mind. She put the matter accurately, for, accord- 
ing to my judgment, her own mind was the only one 
which was relieved. She held the floor for twelve 
minutes, and, as there were fully 500 people present, 
she exacted from us, in the aggregate, six thousand 
minutes to obtain that relief. In other words, to 
secure her own peace of mind she wasted our time to 
the extent of four days and four hours.” Great 
chorus of dissent. 
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“Thee thinks thee’s mighty smart with thy ‘fig- 
gerin’, don’t thee?” “Colleges are destroying the 
spirit of reverence.” “I s’ppose thee thinks thee 
ought to be a member of the see-lect meeting.” “EI- 
wood spoke this morning about an hour and ten min- 
utes. According to thy ciphering thee would make 
out that he spoke for a month.” ‘Young man,” said 
Aunt Hannah, ‘I was a heap more edified by Ann 
Jennings than I was by thy speech at college the 
other evening on the ‘Hay-jelly-an’ Philosophy.’ 
Such stacks of words a buzzin’ about and no meaning 
so far as I could see.” 

This last retort brought some color to the face of 
the young collegian, but he proceeded undaunted. 
“Well, Aunt Hannah, time is so precious in these 
days that we can’t afford to lose any of it. ‘Golden 
moments’ do not come and go; they go and do not 
return. J think Friends are the most patient people 
on earth with tedious and unprofitable preaching. 
What is the use of having elders if they can’t regu- 
late services ? 

Samuel Winter quietly resumed: “It is true, as 
our young friend has suggested, that the manner of 
worship in a Friends meeting affords opportunity for 
a variety of gifts and for speakers of various grades 
of ability. This is one of the great privileges of 
membership in the Society of Friends. And it is a 
very rare thing when I do not derive some comfort or 
instruction from a public utterance in our meetings, 
however humble the source or brokenly delivered. 
I have no doubt but that the words of Ann Jen- 
nings this morning reached an answer in many 
hearts. I think she arose with the words, ‘Blessed 
are the meek, for they shall inherit the earth.’ Now 
she is a pattern of humility and meekness, and, 
though she may have stated that she felt she must 
relieve her mind, she would never have risen to her 
feet if she had not also thought that the message 
would apply to the condition of some present. Ad- 
mitting that there are cases for the labor of the 
elders, I most earnestly hope that our Society will 
not give up its freedom of worship. This freedom is 
fundamental, and, if yielded, our loss will be ir- 
reparable.” 

“Oh, yes,” said the young collegian, “but can’t 
something be done to improve the elocution of some 
of our speakers? Sister Mary and I have set the 
strain of Ann Jennings to a scale, and here it is. 
You see the sharps and flats, and halves and the 
quarter notes—” Aunt Hannah interrupted: “Such 
nonsense! And thee was talking two minutes since 
about ‘golden moments.’ If that isn’t a silly waste of 
time, then what is, I’d like to know 2” 


An elder, who was a middle-aged man, said that 
he thought it would be unwise and unkind to re- 
quire the older speakers to change their style of ad- 
dress, but he fully believed that the younger speakers 
should he encouraged to use the natural tones and to 
avoid oddness of delivery and the sing-song chant. 
“Doubtless the Saviour, when He delivered the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, spoke with a tone of thrilling 


‘thee has called my attention to this matter. 


sweetness and matchless clearness, but I am very suri) 
he did not use the Gregorian chant.” | 


Jonathan Lindley said it had been his privilege te _ 
travel with many ministers, but rarely with any 
speaker who impressed an audience so powerfully a; 
Daniel Williams. “And yet Daniel probably 
violated every rule of your rhetoric, grammar anc 
elocution. Often the floor was wet with the tears 0: 
the hearers, I don’t believe that with us Friends i 
is so much the form of delivery as subject-matter — 
and especially a power of getting into sympathy with 
the audience. Everybody loved Uncle Daniel. Bul 
his voice was very loud and guttural, and when hi 
got to going he punctuated every clause with a well 
defined ‘uh.’ I may say that I hope our minister’ 
will not think they must imitate the ministers o 
other denominations in elocution. As it is, they havi 
borrowed enough things already, and some of th 
things introduced are to my mind simply “borrowec 
plumes’ and out of place. Let us retain some indi 
viduality. Samuel, if thee will excuse me, I thin] 
thee said a while ago that when thee commenced th; 
career as a minister thee felt constrained to speal) 
under a sense of a divine call. I am sure thee doe 
not wish us to infer that thee does not feel the sam 
call now.” 


“Jonathan,” replied Samuel Winter, “I am glai 
I not 
that Aunt Hannah is regarding me very closely am 
I hope to be very frank and at the same time mos! 
serious. I think formerly I expected and felt thes: 
intimations during the time of meeting and rarely a 
other times, though, according to my measure, I trie. 
to keep myself susceptible to the will of Heavenly 
Father. It did not occur to me then that a subjec’ 
could be presented outside of the religious assemblie:| 
But as I began to read and study I found that some 
times in the meeting it seemed right to declare tha 

which had been the fruit of much study, and, I ma) 
add, of much prayer. Here belongs the gift of teach 
ing, which I think we as a Society have neglectec 
As James Talbot remarked a while ago, I also be 
heve that James Owen was one of the first to recog 
nize this gift, and from him I date some of my a 
parent change of ideas on this subject. Why 
Friends, it appears to me absurd to limit the divin 
openings, or the heavenly intimations, or the consi¢ 
eration of a subject, to a time of human ordering 
namely, the hour set apart for our gathered assen 
blies. At the time of meeting there should arise 
freshening of the subject, a deep sense that the rig] 
time for the message has come, but to wait until at 
meeting has settled both for the subject and i 
treatment appears to me to be a misuse of powey 
which were given to man to profit withal. Often i) 
the delivery there will arise from the inspiration « 
the moment leadings and new turns of though’ 
special exhortations and applications, and these a: 
not to be rejected, but to be accepted as evidences « 
divine approbation. Now, Friends, I have mac 
very free to declare my views and practice. I am Ni) 
so much led into rhapsodies and mystical ecstasies + 
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in former days, and some of my friends may think 
that I have lost ground. 1 feel, however, that my 
mission is to instruct the people of this generation as 
far as my limited ability will allow.” 

Jonathan Lindley feared a ministry based on 
human wisdom. While he had no criticism to make 
on the ministry of Samuel Winter, as he listened 
thereto, he felt apprehensive that Samuel’s’ explana- 
tion of the underlying principles were not strictly ac- 
cording to Barclay’s proposition on the subject. He 
thought a minister should have a well-stored mind, 
and therefrom, as occasion demanded, he could pour 
forth treasures both new and old. 

James Talbot hoped Samuel would continue in the 
lines indicated, and he was sure such ministry would 
help to preserve the Society. He had sometimes 
thought that some of our meetings should be set apart 
especially for the exercise of the gift of teaching, but 
he had concluded it was difficult to discriminate. A 
minister who possesses pre-eminently the gift of 


teaching also usually combines that gift with proph- 


ecy and the other gifts enumerated by the apostle. 


‘The best thought of this world has not come spon- 


taneously, but is the fruit of consecrated meditation. 

Aunt Hannah remembered that Uncle Daniel Wil- 
liams had given to her the most uplifting messages, 
and she was positive he prepared no orations before- 
hand. “I remember one time, way back in the fifties, 


when he was stopping at our house, intending to at- 


tend our meeting on First-day morning and to have 


an appointed meeting at the Baptist Meeting-house 


at three in the afternoon. In the morning Uncle 
Daniel was sitting on the porch, when the gate opened 
and in walked a rather pompous-looking man. ‘Mr. 
Willams, I presume? ‘My name is Daniel Wil- 
liams.’ ‘I am Reverend John Fallow Althorpe, the 
minister of the Baptist Church of this community.’ 
‘T am glad to see thee, John.’ ‘Shall I announce to 
my congregation that you will preach this afternoon 
in our church? ‘Thee may tell the people that I 
expect to be at that meeting-house at three this after- 
noon ;’ and then he added in a sort of undertone, ‘T 
jinnerly preach.’ ” 


THE DEITY OF CHRIST. 
BY W. CARLETON WOOD. 
(Continued from last week.) 


Il. Christ’s Consciousness. 

Again we shall arrive at the deity of Christ 
if we study His consciousness as portrayed 
m the Gospels. Jesus claims to have come 
fo reveal God as the Father. And  God’s 


fatherhood will extend to every man who will be- 
come His son. We may believe in the fatherhood of 
God and a universal potential sonship, but if we stop 
here and say that is all that Jesus taught, we shall 
misrepresent the plain teaching of the Gospel nar- 
ratives. For there He is represented as possessing a 


| unique and perfect communion, obedience, and 


/ knowledge of God which none but He has. To Him 


alone was given the peculiar privilege of revealing 
the Father. To know the Father men must know 
the Revealer. (17). He forgives sing (18), 


| promises rest (19) and salvation (20) in His 


own as well as God’s name, and claims the 
right of being the judge of man. (21). His life 
He considers to be of such worth as to be the means 
of ransoming many. (22). He claims to have come 
forth from the Father (23) and to have accomplished 
the work His Father gave Him to do (24), and then 
to return unto the Father, assuring Huis disciples 
that, though unseen, he would yet continue to be with 
them even unto the end of the world. (25). 

These claims that no human being ever made, He 
made in all humility, sincerity, and with such cer- 
tainty that we cannot believe Him who makes them 
to be deceiving or deceived. Had He a right to make 
these claims? No, if He was not the Son of God. 
And if He was not the Son of God and made such 
claims, would they have come true? Would His 
lite and teaching have regenerated the world? Most 
assuredly no. Then, if He has made good His 
claims and the world is being redeemed and regen- 
erated through Him, then He can be no less than all 
that He claimed to be—even the very Son of God and 
a unique manifestation of God. Whether He has 
done or is all that He claimed, we shall endeavor to 
answer. 

In the first place, we shall show that the church 
which Christ founded testifies to the fact that Christ 
has been and is a living personal energy in its very 
existence, and, second, that Christian experience tes- 
tifies to the fact that Christ does what He said He 
would do. 


YB i i 


It the Church bears testimony to the fact that 
Jesus Christ has made good every claim that He 
made as a revealer of the Father, as a potent force in 
restraining and keeping men from sin and as a power 
who helps man to live wp to the high ideal which He 
Himself set, then we shall have to concede that Jesus’ 
hite had an effect upon the world which no other life 
has ever had; that His death did not diminish, but 
greatly enforced, His energy, and, most of all, that 
His life did not cease with death, but that He has 
lived on as an active, potent, personal energy during 
the ages of the Christian Church. 

We have considered some of the main features of 
His character such as sinlessness, love, forgiveness, 
ad humility. If Jesus had been a mere man, what 
would He, with such a character, mean to us? 
Simply an ideal to be admired. It is easy to speak of 
purity, idealize about life, laud forgiveness, but there 
is no power in man to cleanse his own heart, make his 
life unselfish, and produce a forgiving spirit. These 
are heights in the realm of the ideal which he is too 
unready to strive to reach. 

And yet these heights have been reached. We ob- 
serve in history—yea, we come in contact with devout 
Christian men and women in whom we find these 
ideal traits of character and these combined in a most 
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harmonious consistency. We appropriately call it 
Christ likeness, and surely that is what it is. 

If, then, we have evidence of these ideals being 
fulfilled in the true representatives of the Christian 
Church, how shall we explain the manner in which 
these heights are reached? Surely the mere example 
of Christ could or cannot do it; there must be some 
moral motive-power back of it all. When one lives in 
contact with a pure and holy personality he is made 
better by his example. Temptations, which before 
knowing such a noble character were unendurable, 
are now powerless. Such a character restrains his 
associates from evil and leads them on to a nobler life 
and higher ideals; but, when such a personality is re- 
moved, his influence can only be continued as a mem- 
ory which people may admire, but which has a dimin- 


ished and diminishing power for good. Such is the 


power of example. 

Now, in contrast, consider the personality of Jesus 
Christ in His power on men’s lives while upon earth 
and after His death. It is true that He exerted 
great influence over His followers by His unprece- 
dented character, but yet if we scan the Gospel 
record we shall find that His power of example had 
little more than a superficial effect upon the lives of 
His followers. They admired Him, but who of them 
imagined that he himself could live the kind of life 
that Jesus lived? It was not till the very spirit and 
personality of Jesus possessed them that they had 
produced in their own lives the true attributes of a 
Christian character. 

But what of the power of Christ’s personality after 
His death? We find its potency increased a hun- 
dred fold. 
works than these shall ye do.” (26). If Jesus had 
been a mere man His power in the life of the Church 
would have descended to the grave with Him. We 
could expect nothing else. His few deluded follow- 
ers would have uttered in vain despair, “Now He is 
dead,” “This is the end of all our dreams and fair 
hopes,” “We hoped that it was He who should re- 
deem Israel.” (27). If their faith waned and re- 
vived intermittently for a time after Jesus’ death, 
the day of Pentecost marked the time when the little 
faithful band was baptised by the spirit and per- 
sonality of Jesus. It took the disciples ten days 
before they could realize that their ascended Master 
continued his existence as a spiritual personality. 
And when they discovered this great truth they were 
blessed with a Pentecost. What a change in the lives 
of a few humble Galilean men, who were weak, fear- 
ful and stumbling in their work for the kingdom! 
But now behold they stand fearlessly before rulers 
and the religious aristocracy and declare that their 
rejected Jesus is now the very corner-stone of the new 


spiritual house, and that He lives and works mightily 
through them, (28). nue 


Surely this motive power is infinitely more than 
example. John says, “He hath given us of His 
spirit” (29), while James writes that “He dwelleth 
m us.” (30). Many similar expressions we may 
find in the epistles of Paul: two for example: “The 


Truly His words came true, “Greater | 


from the law of sin and death.” “It is no longer J 


_a record, cannot redeem a lost world. 


that live, but Christ liveth in me.” (32). Not only | 
has the apostolic church evidenced the fact of 
Christ’s present, living, personality, but it has b 
the story of the Christian centuries. a 
See how the exaltation of Christ brought about th 
Reformation. The Church had usurped the pow 
over men’s lives which rightly belonged to Chri 
Salvation was thought to be only through the inf 
lible church and a divinely-ordained priesthood. — 
was not until the shackles of ecclesiasticism 
shaken from the lives of men by a new vision of 
Christ and a living faith in his personality 
humanity emerged from the awful gloom and dark 
ness of the Dark Ages. 
Again, if we study the great religious awakenin 
which have swept whole countries; for instance, t 
great revival under George Fox or John Wesley, 
Whitfield, or Edwards, we shall observe in e 
case that these results accompanied the preaching 
the ving personal Christ who has power over m 
lives for holy and right living. The living Chri 
more potent than the historic Christ. They bot 
together—one complements the other. If Ch 
were only a man in history, He would fall shor 
being the world’s Redeemer. A memory of hist 


Christ does redeem men, so He must be more 
a memory, and hence nothing less than a living, pre 
ent, vitalizing person. ‘Men revere the name ( 
Washington, but they are not baptized into it; m 
do they sing of him “My faith looks up to thee 
(33), or “Saviour, thy dying love.” 

Thus we see that the Church testifies to the 
that Jesus is indeed risen and is the vitalizing for 
in the Church, and making it the leavening prine 
in bettering society. j 

Moreover, if Christ is an object of univer 
homage on the part of the Church and is worship 
on equality with the Father, then He has done 
for the Chureh that He claimed He would 
Hence, if Christ has meant so much in histor 
more than any other man could by memory or recot 
—if He is worthy to receive the worship of the 
versal Church; if He continues to-day to be a liv 
personal foree in the consciousness of the Ch 
then, without a shadow of a doubt, He is what 
claimed to be—the Son of God. We must deny the 
perfections of His character, the consciousness that — 
He had of coming from the Father, and the 
takable testimony of the Church, if we deny 
deity. If we deny His claims and confess tha 
was a good man and had no intention of decei 
we must hold “that He not only deceived Hims 
but that He was the cause, though innocent, of 
most tragic and disastrous illusion of which mank 
has been the victim.” (34). Therefore, Christ’s ] 
fect character is unintelligible, His consciou 
trustworthy, and on no other basis than that Chi 
came forth from and was God. | 
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IV. Testimony of Hxperience. 


| The testimony of experience must supplement the 
I.stimony of the Church. We may laud the Church 
‘cits great victories in the name and power of Christ 
ber sin and unrighteousness, or we may cite the 
Heelarations of ecclesiastical councils or rest on the 
p tablished creeds to show the evidence of Christ in 
h story and in the Church: but, unless the truths of 
-hristianity as expressed in creeds and declarations 
b’ faith or even the inspired Bible itself, become a 
burt of our lives and be realized in our experiences, 
Hese things have no meaning to us. But for our ex- 
berience these blessings, which the Church has con- 
frred by its Redeemer and risen Lord upon the 
horld, might just as well be fancies in the minds of 
kome deluded people. But the fact that these living 
t uths which have moulded the world and drawn men 
{the foot of the cross have an actual counterpart 
pid fulfilment in our very Christian experience 
pakes them eternally and indubitably certain. It is 
hot enough that religion shall be expressed in creeds, 
p clesiastical councils, or books, but it must also be 
p «pressed in actual living experience. 

| Then, assuming that experience or Christian con- 
kilousness 1s a most important court of appeal in tes- 
‘fying of Christ’s deity, we shall arrive at certain 
tal facts. Of the many facts and truths to which 
pcperience testifies we shall mention four important 
pies: 

| 1. Forgiveness.—First, experience testifies to the 
fict that Christ forgives sin. It is unnecessary. to 
prove the universal prevalence of sin in man, for 
| hristians and non-Christians admit that; but, more 
}}).an this, every man sooner or later comes face to 
f ce with the reality of his own sin, and this recog- 
tion on man’s part can only be when he is con- 
ious of an infinitely holy personality with whom he 
jas to reckon. This revelation of his own sinful con- 
| tion makes him desire to flee from God’s presence. 
fe feels that he has transgressed the laws of the 
»ernal ethical order and must reap the inevitable 
serts of his evil acts. But he finds in Christ a way 
97 which he ean escape. Christ becomes his sin- 
varer and the laws of the eternal ethical order are 
‘tisfied through the suffering of the just for the un- 
} ist. This inward sense of forgiveness is a passing 
tom death into life. (35). It is an experience that 
“eories or arguments cannot contradict. “Surely 
e Son of Man hath power on earth to forgive 
sns.” (36). 

| % Satisfaction—Again experience testifies to 
+ e fact that in Christ man finds satisfaction. It has 
pen the experience of man in all ages that he thirsts 
ater God. And, in this quest after God, man has 
Caled to find a satisfying revelation in nature which 
pily speaks of a purpose in the universe, but noth- 
! @ about a moral communicative being. He has also 
Caled to find God in history. Where then can the 
sul find a revelation of God? Most assuredly in 
»sus Christ. As he said, “He that hath seen Me 
ith seen the Father.” (37). Christian conscious- 
*ss testifies that Christ is the great revelation of 
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God, that Christ does what God alone can do, that 
Christ gives what God alone can give. In him the 
soul finds satisfaction. 

3. Power.—Again, Christian experience not only 
finds the highest ideals of living in Christ; but that 
only through the energizing power of his living per- 
sonality is it that these ideals can be lived out in 
men’s lives. Who can deny a Christian the right to 
say of Jesus Christ—“Thou are my ‘Helper,’ 
‘Guide,’ ‘Shepherd,’ ‘Advocate,’ ‘Friend’ ?” 

4. Immortality.—Lastly, by faith in Christ the 
Christian experiences a consciousness that he is not 
only saved for time, but for eternity. Man is cre- 
ated with an instinct that the grave can claim only 
the body as its victim, while the soul, with its 
dreams and fancies, lives on in another world where 
it reaps reward or punishment according as the life 
has been righteous or unrighteous. 

Moreover, the fact that this instinct is universal 
among men is the surest proof of the soul’s immor- 
tality. Assuming, then, that man instinctively be- 
heves his salvation in the future life as conditioned 
by his deeds in the body, how is his hope influenced 
when the Christ life takes possession of him? The 
answer to this question bubbles like a perennial 
spring from the testimonies and experiences of 
thousands of Christians—that Christ is, indeed, the 
resurrection and the life. 

Before conversion man looks forward to death with 
a kind of fearful expectancy, but after he receives the 
new hfe his faith is kindled and he looks forward 
with hope, believing truly that the same living Christ 
who restores him to spiritual life will also give to his 
spirit immortality. This is what Christ gives, and 
this He promised, and the Christian has a right to 
depend upon this promise and his own experience; 
otherwise Christ’s promises are vain, consciousness 
is deceptive, and experience delusive. Therefore the 
question of the ages is answered in Christ to the per- 
fect satisfaction of every Christian believer. 

Thus we have considered how our Christian ex- 
perience testifies to the sense of Christ’s forgiveness, 
satisfaction, power, and resurrection, which things 
are so real and effectual in our lives that though an 
angel from Heaven should teach us any other Gospel 
we would not believe it. (38). 

Therefore, if Jesus Christ is our righteousness, 
satisfaction, life, and hope, He can be none other 
than God Himself. He claimed to be God. He has 
done what He claimed He would do, and if He is 
not what He claimed to be—even God—then “we 
are betrayed, experience is not real, but only a de- 
lusion, and God has not saved us in Him.” (39). 
Such a conclusion is preposterous, and hence the 
most vital truth of Christianity stands impregnable. 


V. Truths That Follow From Christ’s Deity. 


Having thus before us the unmistakable evidence 
from Christ’s unique character and consciousness 
and the testimony of the Church that He is a living 
personality in the world and having found Christian 
experience in perfect harmony with this testimony, 
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we declare with perfect contidence that He is our 
Lord and our God. And since we find Christ to be 
so infinitely above man as to be in no way contrasted 
with man in respect to character, personal activity in 
the Church, and a reality in the Christian conscious- 
ness, we can easily see how other great truths follow. 

1. Miracles—His miracles now become intel- 
ligible. No miracle that He ever performed is a 
greater miracle than He Himself. His miracles are 
appropriate expressions of Him who can work such 
mighty things in these human natures of ours. He 
who unstopped deaf ears, opened blind eyes, fed the 
hungry multitudes and raised the dead to life in the 
outer physical world can now work such changes in 
the inner spiritual world. His outer miracles are 
background on which we can rest our hope, confi- 
‘dence and faith, and Christ can free our lives of the 
tyranny of sin and give us eternal life. 

It is now intelligible and plain why He was a pres- 
ent, potent, personal force in the world before His in- 
carnation. ‘To contess that Jesus Christ was a per- 
fect, sinless character, a worker of miracles in the 
physical and spiritual world and that He is the 


vitalizing personality in the Church, and then to | 


suppose that He had no existence prior to His short 
life upon the earth would be out of all harmony and 
consistency. 
Spirit to take the things of Christ and reveal them 
unto man (40), we ean infer that the Holy Spirit 
revealed the Spirit of Christ unto men, if only 
vaguely before Christ’s incarnation, and that it was 
through His faith in Him that man secured salvation, 

Thus it becomes intelligible how Christ, at special 
times prior to the incarnation, incarnated himself in 
the person of the Angel of Jehovah, who appeared at 
different times to Old Testament saints to confer 
blessings and renew promises which would flow to 
the human race. 


3. Prophetic Utterances.—lt now also becomes 

intelligible and clear on this hypothesis why Jesus 
was anticipated before His incamation. Man 
longed for a permanent deliverance from sin and its 
terrible power. This deliverance would be wrought 
and universal salvation would be seeured through 
some special revelation of God to man. An objective 
revelation or incarnation was necessary to confirm 
the inward consciousness, though vague, in the 
hearts of men. This anticipation appears in Zach- 
ariah as the “Pierced One” (41), in Isaiah as the 
“Suffering Servant” (42), in Psalms as the “King” 
(43), in Malachi as “Jehovah” (44), and in Job as 
“Redeemer” (45), : 
_ Through faith in the person of this unrevealed 
Saviour the Old Testament saints were saved and 
they believed, if only dimly, that after an objective 
revelation of this Saviour, Heaven’s blessings would 
flow more abundantly to the sons of men. Christ 
was thus the object of their anticipation. 


4. Christ the Creator.—Finally it is now plain 
why Christ was the Oreator of the Universe. We 
look at nature and observe perfect harmony and con- 


Since it is the mission of the Holy | 


cord. Whether the world evolved out of confusic. 
and chaos or not, anyway its harmony and beaut! 
speak of an all-wise and intelligent Creator. He wl 
made nature with all her beauty must also have maé 
the eye to see it and the soul to appreciate it. Agai 
we look at Jesus Christ and we see how closely assi 
ciated He is with nature. He lives in it. H_ 
breathes its very essence. Nature, with her compl) 
cated but consistent laws, bows to His behest, and i 
this we see His miracles. He who so understané 
nature as to use her laws to the furtherance of Hi 
cause, and He who could show how the laws of natur 
are so harmoniously associated with the laws of th 
moral lite, must also be the Creator of Nature, th 
source of the moral life, and the center of the un’ 
verse. Thus John could write of Him: “In the be 
ginning was the Word, and the Word was with Goc 
and the Word was God. The same was in the be 
ginning with God. All things were made throug 
Tim, and without Him was not anything made tha) 
hath been made.” (46). And Paul could write “Fo 
ef Him and through Him and unto Him are al 
things.”’ (47). 

Thus the fact that Jesus Christ is God is estat} 
lished and He continues to be the lite of the Churel 
and the Saviour of the world. Unto Him is due al 
praise “Who is the blessed and only Potentate, th 
King of Kings, and Lord of lords; who only hath im 
mortality, dwelling in light unapproachable; whon 
no man hath seen, nor can see: to whom be hono! 
and power eternal. Amen.” (48). 


(17) Matt..11: 27; Jno. 14: 6. 

(18) Mk. 2: 5; Matt. 9: 2. 

(19) Matt. 11: 20. 

(20) le Toros 

(21) > Matthp25)7aimus 32: 

(22) Matt. 20: 28; Mk. 10: 45. 

(23) Jno. 3: 16; 9: 4, etc. 

(24) Jno. 17: 4. 

(25) Matt. 28: 20. 
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(27) Lk) 24:21 
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(31) Rom. 8: 2. 

(32) Gal. 2:20. 7 

(33) Buckham: “Christ and the Eternal Order.” P. 83. | 

(34) Garvie: “A Guide to Preachers.” P. 299. 4 

(35) Jno. 53 24sea Jaolte: ae 

(36) Matt. 9: 6; Mk. 2: to. } 

(37) Jno. 14: 9; Thought taken from Simpson: “Facto } 
Christus bats 7) o | 

(38) Gal. 1278) 

(39) Garvie: “A Guide to Preachers.” P. 208. 

(40) Jno. 16: 14. 

(41) Zach. 12: 10, 

(42) Isa. 5330-6. 
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(45) Job 19: 25. 

(46) Jno. 1: 1-3. 

(47) Rom. 11: 38. 
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| REORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN FRIENDS BOARD 


OF FOREIGN MISSIONS UNDER 
PLAN OF UNION. 


At a meeting of the American Friends Board of Foreign 


| Missions, held October 26, 1906, ‘immediately following the 

' Foreign Mission Conference, Richmond, Ind., in order to 

4, orepare for work contemplated by the Conference and to 
| fave ready a working plan to present to the new Board next 

1 year, the following committee was appointed, with the power 
} to call others to their assistance: 


Almy Chase Grant, James Carey, Jr., Mahalah Jay, Lydia 


}| Taylor Painter, Charles S. White, Francis A. Wright, and 
' Mary M. Brown. 


One of the objects of the appointment of this committee 


| was, as stated in the resolution, “for the purpose of making 


a careful study of the methods of home administration of 


| Foreign Mission Work, including the question of sub-division 


ef the home field.” 

After giving this subject most careful consideration and 
seeking the advice of those whom they were authorized to 
associate with them, the committee have prepared, and now 
present, the following draft of a Constitution and By-Laws 
for the American Friends Board of Foreign Missions. 
| The committee desire the criticism and suggestions of 
Friends generally, either by letter to the undersigned, or 
‘through the columns of THe AMERICAN FRIEND, to which they 
will give full consideration in preparing their final report 
to the Board. 

: On behalf of the committee, 


James Carey, Jr. Chairman. 


| REORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN FRIENDS BOARD 


AMERICAN FRIENDS BOARD OF 
FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


CONSTITUTION. 


INTRODUCTION. 
The American Friends Board of Foreign Missions (herein- 


| after referred to as “The Board”) was incorporated, in, the 
} year roor, under the laws of the State of Indiana, the Articles 
| of association being dated 16th of Third month (March), 


1901, and signed by members representing the following 
Yearly Meetings, viz.: Indiana, Western, Baltimore, North 


| Carolina, Iowa, Kansas, Wilmington, Ohio, New England, 
| New York, Philadelphia, Oregon, and California. 


At its session, held Tenth month (October), 1906, the 
Board adopted the following Constitution: 


Articie I. 

The Board consists of two members from each Yearly 
Meeting and an additional member for each 8,000 members, 
and fractional part thereof, above 5,000, to be designated by 
the Yearly Meetings when their delegates to the Five Years 
Meeting are appointed, and who may or may not be delegates 
to the Five Years Meeting, to serve for five years. Each 
Yearly Meeting shall fill vacancies in its own representation. 


Arricie II. 

If any of the American Yearly Meetings which have not 
adopted the Constitution and Discipline of the American 
Yearly Meetings of Friends, or any association within such 
a Yearly Meeting, shall desire to place all or any portion of 
its mission work under the direction and control of the Board, 
such Yearly Meeting or Association shall be entitled to the 
same representation on the Board as is provided for the Yearly 
Meetings which have adopted such Constitution and 
Discipline. 

Arricie ITT. 

The Board shall have the general advisory oversight of the 
Foreign Mission Work of the several Yearly Meetings repre- 
It may assume the control of such mission 
work as any Yearly Meeting or Foreign Mission Association 


of American Friends may see fit to transfer to it, and with 


the approval of two-thirds of the members it may enter upon 
mission fields not occupied by any Yearly Meeting. 


ArvTIcLeE IV. 


The Board shall be the sole agency of the various Yearly 
Meetings for the administration and control of all Foreign 
Mission Work transferred by them to it. 


ARTICLE V. 


It shall serve as a bureau of information and an agency 
for maintaining and increasing mutual interest and sympathy 
between the home and foreign fields. ; 


Articté VI. 


It shall examine, prepare, and appoint candidates for the 
various fields under its control, and shall dispose of the time 
and services of missionaries at home on leave of absence. 


Articté VII. 


It shall receive, hold in trust, and disburse, through a 
bonded treasurer, all the mission funds entrusted to it by the 
various Yearly Meetings constituting the American Friends 
Board of Foreign Missions. 


Arricie VIII. 


Subject to the approval of the Board, the Yearly Meeting 
Boards shall retain the privilege, if they so elect, of selecting 
their own foreign fields and nominating their own inis- 
sionaries. 

ArticLE IX. 

Each Yearly Meeting Board transferring its work to this 
Board shall collect and forward all foreign mission funds, 
through its treasurer, to the treasurer of the Board. ‘Trust 
and reserve funds held for missionary purposes may remain 
under the care of the Yearly Meeting holding same. 


ArTIcLE X. 
_ Each Yearly Meeting Board shall annually, or oftener, report 
its needs, progress and financial condition to the Board. 
Article XI. 

The administrative expenses of the Board shall be paid 
from its general funds. 

ArticLté XII. 

The Board may elect such additional members at large, not 
exceeding .-, as it may deem advisable, whose terms 
shall expire at the time of the next Five Years Meeting. 

Article XIII. 


This Constitution may be changed by consent of all the 
Yearly Meetings represented on the Board. 


BY-LAWS. 
ARTICLE J. 
Meetings. 
Srction 1. The Board shall meet annually on the ...... 
GaVUO Rey pate ecules ale as in each year. At the first meeting 


after their appointment, which shall occur during the time 
of the Five Years Meeting, the Board shall appoint, from 
among its members, a Chairman, a Vice-Chairman, a General 
Secretary, and a Treasurer, and at least two others, who, with 
these officers, shall constitute an Executive Committee. 
Section 2. The Board may be called to meet in special 
session at any time by the request of the Executive Com- 
mittee and it shall be called upon the written request of 
members, representing ...... Yearly Meetings. 


Sxcrion 3. Not less than ...... members of the Board shall 
constitute a quorum for the purpose of electing officers, 
making By-Laws, or for holding any special meeting; but 
for all other purposes and at stated meetings, shall 
constitute a quorum. 


Articieé II. 
Executive Committee. 

Secrion 1. The Executive Committee of the Board shall 
have the general charge of its affairs in executing the 
directions of the Board. The members of the Executive 
Committee shall be paid their actual expenses incurred in the 
performance of their duties. It shall, if directed by the 
Board, assume the duties of one or more Field Committees, in 
accordance with the provisions of Article III, Section 1. 


Srerion 2. The Executive Committee, in conjunction with 
the Finance Committee, shall annually, in the month of 
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Swyhie RAR , estimate the probable receipts of the ensuing 
fiscal year, and prepare a list of appropriations for the coming 
year, beginning the first day of .......... , for all the foreign 
fields in which the Board is engaged, due regard being had 
to the statements and requests of the Field Committees of 
such mission fields, both as to their needs for current 
expenses, for new buildings and the enlargement of the 
work, which appropriations shall not be less than the amounts 
specifically contributed for the several mission fields, unless 
otherwise desired by the Field Committees in charge of same. 
These proposed appropriations shall be presented to the 
Board for its consideration, and when approved by it, the 
Executive Committee may draw on the ‘Treasurer for the 
amounts so appropriated. 

SECTION 3. The Executive Committee shall meet quarterly 
onutheeta sry GAyStOLy nice months in each year, or oftener if 
called by the Chairman. 


Arricieé III. 
Administrative Committees. 


Section 1. The Board shall carry on the detail manage- 
ment of its administrative work, through such Field Com- 
mittees as it may deem advisable, such Committees to be 
appointed by the Board at the annual meeting. Should the 
Board decide to entrust the care of any one or more of its 
missions to the Executive Committee, such Committee shall 
be considered as a Field Committee, and shall assume its duties 
as prescribed by these By-Laws. ’ 

Section 2. A Field Committee shall consist of not less than 
Atha nor more than ...... members of the Board, living near 
to a suitable point of meeting and especially interested in 
the field under their charge. Additional members not to 
exceed ...... may be appointed by the Board on nomination 
of a Yearly Meeting or its Foreign Mission Board, which 
additional members may or may not be members of the Board. 

SECTION 3. The Field Committees shall keep in close touch 
with the fields under their care, by correspondence and 
otherwise, and shall extend such advice and encouragement 
to the missionaries as shall seem to them necessary. They 
shall receive from the Superintendents, and otherwise, infor- 
mation as to the financial needs of the missions for current 
expenses for buildings and for the enlargement of the work, 
and shall annually, in the month of .......... , make recom- 


SEction 4. The Field Committees may, if they so desire, 
nominate to the Board for appointment to their fields, suitable 
persons for missionaries and other helpers, and due regard 
shall be given by the Board to such nominations, and all mis- 
sionaries now engaged in any mission fields shall be con- 
tinued in such positions during the term of their engagement, 
unless good cause shall arise for discontinuing the same. 

‘ SECTION 5. The Field Committee shall organize by the elec- 

tion of a Chairman and a Secretary, and shall meet at least 
quarterly at such places as they may select, and they shall in- 
form the Board of the names of such officers and places of 
meeting. 


Articis IV, 


Home Department Committee. 


There shall be a Committee in charge of the Home Depart- 
ment, to consist of .......... members, to be appointed by 
the Board. This Committee shall endeavor to promote a mis- 
sionary spirit at home by means of literature, addresses and 
study classes adapted to young and old, and shall prepare 
courses of study for same. They shall seek out, encourage 
and assist those preparing for service abroad, and make rec- 
ommendations of suitable candidates to the Board or Execu- 
tive Committee. They may arrange for a library and museum 
of missionary objects and in all possible ways help the Yearly 
Meetings in their efforts to raise funds for foreign missionary 
purposes. 

ARTICLE V. 


Chairman. 


SECTION I. It shall be the duty of the Chairman to preside 
at the meetings of the Board and of the Executive Committee, 
He shall sign all orders as the Treasurer for such payments 
as are to be made by the Treasurer for the obligations author- 
ized by the Board or the Executive Committee. 


SEction 2. In the absence of the Chairman the Vice-Chair- 


man shall act in his stead, and in the absence of the Vice-| 
Chairman the Board shall elect a Chairman pro tem. 


Articié VI. 
Secretaries, ; 


a 

Section 1. There shall be a General Secretary who shall be! 
the Executive Officer of the Board, who shall be elected by 
the Board as hereinbefore provided; also a First Assistant 
Secretary, to be elected by the Board at its first meeting, who | 
may or may not be a member of the Board. iS | 


Section 2. It shall be the duty of the General Secretary to’ 
collect information respecting the condition and needs of the _ 
foreign mission fields and to learn as far as possible the best | 
means of supplying those needs; to obtain from the members | 
of the Board and from other sources full information of the 
Foreign Mission Work of American Friends, whether carried | 
on by this Board or by any of the American Yearly Meetings 
of Friends or by Foreign Mission Associations in any of the 
same, and to advise those in charge of such work in reference 
thereto; to ascertain the qualifications and preferences of } 
those offering themselves as missionaries; to collect and pub-| 
lish full statistics concerning all the Foreign Mission Work 
of Friends in America, and in general to obtain and impart by | 
correspondence, traveling and otherwise, such information _ 
from within and without as may aid the Foreign Mission 
Work of American Friends. The General Secretary shall be. 
paid such salary as the Board may determine. 3 a 


Section 3. The General Secretary, or in his absence the 
First Assistant Secretary shall countersign all orders of the 
Chairman for the payment of funds by the Treasurer. = | 


Section 4. The General Secretary shall annually make a | 
report to the Board and to the Executive Committee when so } 
required. 7 | 

Section 5. The General Secretary shall, when possible,’ 
visit all the Yearly Meetings of America in course and aid i 
the Boards in their work. He shall also visit the different 
mission fields when so directed by the Board. i 


Sxcrion 6. In case of absence or inability of the General 
Secretary, the First Assistant Secretary shall act as General | 
Secretary pro tem. pa 

Section 7. The First Assistant Secretarv shall assist the 1 
General Secretary in his work and under him have charge of, 
the office of the Board attending to all the details of same. | 
He shall see that due notice is given of meetings of 4 
Board and Executive Committee and shall correspond re a | 
larly at least as often as once a month with the Field Com- 
mittee, procuring from them full and detailed information | 
regarding the condition and needs of the mission fields unde | 
their charge, and he shall collect such information and lay it | 
before the Board or Executive Committee at their next mee | 
ing. He shall make full and accurate minutes of the pro- f 
ceedings of the Board and Executive Committee at their) 
stated and other meetings, and shall record same in a b 
to be provided for that purpose. He shall be the Custodian of | 
the Seal of the Board, and when authorized to do so by 
resolution of the Board or Executive Committee, shall affix | 
the Seal to any document and prove the same. He shall 
paid such salary as the Board may determine. 


f 
Secrion 8. The Board shall have the authority to elect such 
additional Secretaries as in its judgment may be necessary, 
define their duties and fix their salaries. 


Articté VII. 
Treasurers. 


Section 1. It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to re’ 
ceive all funds for the use of the Board and to disburse them 
on the order of the Chairman, countersigned by the Sect 
tary. He shall keep the said funds in bank accounts, sep 
tate from other funds, the bank or banks to be designated | 
the Board or the Finance Committee. The said moneys so 
deposited shall be withdrawn on the check of the Treasur , 
but only upon a written order signed by the Chairman 
General or First Assistant Secretary in accordance with f 
action of the Board. His accounts shall be examined 
nually or oftener by the Finance Committee, or by auditors 
be appointed by the Board or Executive Committee. He sh 
make a full report once a year or oftener if required to t 
Board. He shall be bonded in a Bonding Company to | 
approved by the Finance Committee in such amount as it may 
think necessary, and the premium of such Bond shall be paid 
by the Board. He may be paid such salary as the Board 
from time to time fix. 


Section 2. The Treasurer shall be authorized to execute, ! 


- 
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) acknowledge and deliver in the name of the Board any and all 
| receipts for gifts, contributions, bequests and legacies to the 
| Board. He shall have the temporary charge, custody and 
' oversight of all gifts, bequests or securities other than money, 
| which may be intended for the use of the Board in the ordi- 
! nary work until other disposition shall be made of same by 


) the direction of the Finance Committee. He shall also have 


} the custody of the Charter, Deeds, Leases, Bonds and Con- 

| tracts of the Board. 

| Section 3. The Treasurer shall be ex-officio a member of 

| the Finance Committee. 

+) Sscrion 4. At the request of the Treasurer the Chairman 
} shall call a meeting of the Finance Committee in case it is 

necessary to arrange for raising funds to meet the current 

| needs of the Board. 

} Sxcrion 5. The Board may appoint an assistant or assist- 


, { ant treasurers when found desirable for the proper carrying 
| on of its financial arrangements, and shall define their duties 


| and fix their salaries. Such assistant treasurers shall be bonded 

; in Bonding Companies in such amounts as the Board or 

| Finance Committee may direct, and the premium charge for 
} same shall be paid by the Board. 


Article VILL. 
Superintendents of Mission Fields. 


Superintendents of Senior Missionaries shall be appointed 
for the various mission fields, by the Field Committees, sub- 


| ject to the approval of the Board. These Superintendents 


shall reside in the mission fields and shall have general direc- 
tion of the work. The other missionaries shall report to 
| them and. from such reports and other sources they shall 
make full reports quarterly to the Field Committees. They 
should be informed of all plans of the Field Committees and 
be their executive officers. They should be consulted when 


7} missionaries are to be appointed and their opinions carefully 


| considered. 
ArvricLe IX. 
Finance Committee. 
Section 1. The Board shall appoint a Finance Committee 


me itomconsist of .......... members, a majority of whom shall 


reside within easy reach of the Treasurer, in order that he 
| may at all times have the advantage of their advice and 
| assistance in the financial matters of the Board entrusted to 
| him, especially in providing ways and means for carrying on 
| the work of the Board. 

| Srcrton 2. The Finance Committee shall direct the Treas- 
| urer in respect to all investments, loans and other financial 
affairs of the Board, and shall report annually to the Board, 
and when requested to the Executive Committee, regarding the 
| financial condition of the Board in relation to‘ the Foreign 
Mission work carried on by it. 

| Section 3. Thev shall examine the accounts of the Treas- 
| urer annually and oftener if in their judgment a good reason 
) exists for such examinations. 


1. SECTION 4. They shall annually in the month of .......... 
in conjunction with the Executive Committee, estimate the 
probable receipts of the ensuing fiscal year, and after a careful 
| examination of the estimates received from the several Field 
| Committees shall recommend to the Board for their action the 


appropriations for the year as provided by Article 3, Section 2. 


ARTICLE X. 
Yearly Meeting Boards. 

| Section 1. The Foreign Mission Boards of all American 
| Yearly Meetings which accept this Constitution and By-Laws 
and entrust the administrative care of their work to this Board 
shall be auxiliary to it, and as such shall co-operate with the 
Board in carrying on the Foreign Mission Work in which it is 
engaged. 
| Skcrion 2. The Yearly Meeting Boards shall have subject 
‘0 the supervision of the Board, the care and responsibility of 
‘aising funds for Foreign Mission purposes from their mem- 
ders; shall have the right at all times to call to their assistance 
| he General Secretary of the Board, and, whenever possible, he 
shall place himself at the disposal of the Yearly Meeting so 
valling on him. Yearly Meeting Boards shall arrange for the 
rganization of Foreign Mission Committees or Societies in 
sach Monthly Meeting, and shall take such steps as in their 
‘udgment seem desirable for increasing the interest of their 
‘nembers in the subject of Foreign Missions. 

Section 3. The Yearly Meeting Boards shall consist of 
such members as the Meetings shall from time to time ap- 


point. They shall organize by the election of a Chairman, a 
Recording Secretary, a Corresponding Secretary, a Treasurer 
and such Committees as they may find necessary or desirable. 
They shall meet at least .......... times a year. 


ArvticLE IX. 
Amendments. 

These By-Laws may be amended by the Board at any 
regular or called meeting, at which a quorum is present, as 
required by Article I, Section 3, provided such amendment 
receives the affirmative vote of two-thirds of those present. 


Correspondence. 


To tHe Eprror of THe AMERICAN FRIEND: 

I see in a late number of this paper a letter from Warren 
Gardner objecting to the use of the terms “Quaker” and 
“Quakerism”? and commending the use of terms “Friend” and 
“Doctrines of the Friends Church.” The name Quaker may 
have been given the Society of Friends by their enemies but 
it was used by the Friends themselves at a very early date. 

I have before me a book entitled, “An Apology for the 
true Christian Divinity. Being an explanation and vindica- 
tion of the Principles and Doctrines of the People called 
Quakers, by Robert Barclay.” 

The term Friends Church is of recent origin and very ob- 
jectionable to many who believe the term church should be 
applied to the whole company of believers. 

More than forty years ago I joined the Religious Society 
of Friends of which I am still a member and if the Yearly 
Meeting to which I belong should adopt the name Friends 
Church I should be very sorry. 


Sincerely thy friend, 
BENJAMIN FE. Hows, 
Weare, N. H., Ninth month roth, 1907. 


Things of Interest Among Burselues. 


Hannah M. Hubbard will do pastoral work in the meeting 
at Buffalo, Kan. 


Leander H. Aldrich, whose obituary we publish this week, 
was a subscriber to THe Frienps Review and later Tue 
AMERICAN Frienp for fifty-eight years. 


Geo. H. Moore, who has served as pastor in the meeting 
at Paoli, Ind., for five years, has moved to Kokomo, Ind., 
where he will assume like duties with Kokomo Friends. 


The Friends Bible School of Indianapolis has contributed 
$175 cash, part the proceeds of an entertainment, for the Sum- 
mer Mission for sick children in the city. One hundred chil- 
dren are cared for daily throughout the Summer. 


At the recent monthly meeting held at the 2d Friends Meet- 
ing in Marion, Ind., Elwood Scott and Albert Copeland re- 
ceived minutes for religious work in Indiana Yearly Meeting. 
Albert Copeland will also do some work in Wilmington Yearly 
Meeting. 


Rosa E. Lee writes from Jerusalem, Palestine, of her safe 
arrival. She is in good health and excellent spirits, and ex- 
pects to spend some time studying the Arabic language pre- 
paratory to future mission work when way opens. Her 
present address is Friends Mission, Ram Allah, Jerusalem, 
Palestine. 


By invitation, Esther Frame attended First Friends Meeting, 
Indianapolis, 9th month 1st. Her presence and message were 
an inspiration to the meeting. The central theme of her mes- 
sage was, “we know.” A large number of visitors were 
present to hear her; many of these had been blessed by her 
preaching in past years. 


Fastern Quarterly Meeting convened at Rich Square, N. C., 
the 30th ult. Albert Peele, of Guilford College, and Walter 
White, of Belvidere, were acceptably in attendance. The 
weather was ideal and the attendance was large. A spirit of 
hopefulness prevailed. Following the Quarterly Meeting Al- 
bert Peele assisted David J. Coppock in some special meetings. 


A correspondent from Jonesboro, Ind., says: “William West, 
who has served as pastor in this meeting for four years, has 
received a call for service within the limits of Dublin Quar- 
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terly Meeting. He will have charge of two meetings, Rich 
Square and Hopewell. This meeting has been greatly blessed 
during his ministry and his teaching has always been in 
perfect harmony with Friends doctrine. He will be greatly 
missed from our midst as well as his companion, Mary, who 
has greatly endeared herself to the church by her excellent 
service in the Sabbath School and Christian Endeavor. 


In making the final revision on our issue of the 5th inst. 
a line was omitted from one of the items which should have 
appeared as follows: Friends of the First Meeting in Marion, 
Ind., have had the minister’s home and the outside wood 
work on the church building repaired, also 2 new roof put 
on the church building. 

The Ladies’ Aid Society have had the rooms cleaned and 
papered, which adds very much to the appearance. Alpheus 
Trueblood and wife have kindly consented to remain in the 
pastoral work for another year, this being their fourth year 
at this place. 


Wabash Quarterly Meeting, held at So. Wabash, Ind., the 
6th to 8th inst., was a season of great blessing. Sermons by Ira 
C. Johnson, of Lynn, Ind., Yearly Meeting Superintendent; 
Richard Haworth, of Kokomo; Elwood Scott, of Marion; 
Frances Jenkins, of Kansas City, Mo.; Dewitt Foster, of 
Old Wabash, and Fred Tarmohlen, of Amboy, were blessed 
to the saving of souls and the building up of believers. The 
business of the meeting was despatched in order and harmony. 
Frank W. McCoy, the able clerk of the Quarterly Meeting, 
was chosen as superintendent of evangelistic work for the 
ensuing year. Commendable activity was shown in all lines 
of church work. 


_Friends of Eastern Quarterly Meeting, N. C., held two ses- 
sions of conference in connection with the late quarterly meet- 
ing at their meeting house in Rich Square. The first ses- 
sion met at 2.30 p. m. the 3oth ult. The following program 
was rendered: 1st, Holy ambition is service. By Mamie Fut- 
rell. 2d, What fruits from the study of Quakerism? By 
W. Jasper Thompson. 3d, The mission of education. By 
Mary D. Holmes. 4th, The inner light as practised by 
Friends. By Edgar T. Snipes. Helpful and beneficial re- 
marks were made by the chairman, Walter White, Albert 
Peele and others. The great concern of the Meeting was that 
Friends children might know the saving power of Christ 
and the pardon of their sins early in life and that they 
might ever foster such forms of worship and instruction as 
will best develop spiritual life. Friends were unanimously in 
favor of recommending to all the necessity of living active, 
positive lives. The second session met at 4.30 p. m., the 
next day. Julia S. White opened the subject of the afternoon, 
“What Friends have done for N. C. history.” She was fol- 
lowed by Albert Peele, Adelaide Coppock and Mary J. White. 
The exercise was a review of the influence that Friends have 
had in many ways and was encouraging to all. The Meeting 
was then given over to the Christian Endeavorers and Julia 
S. White gave an exercise on the Christian Endeavor topic; 
which was much enjoyed by the young people. 


Deep River Quarterly Meeting was held at Springfield, N. 
C., the 7th inst. The Monthly Meeting at this place was es- 
tablished in 1790 and has continued through all the years since. 
Joseph Potts, a minister of the Quarterly Meeting, read a 
valuable paper on “The Duties of the Membership,” before the 
Meeting on Ministry and Oversight. In the meeting for 
worship Rufus P. King was much favored in fervent vocal 
prayer and Enos Harvey, lately located as pastor in High 
Point Meeting, acceptably appeared in yocal ministry. 

The custom of this meeting is to open the meeting for 
business about 12 o’clock, call the names of representatives, 
then suspend for dinner and resume in about one hour. 

During “war times” and for several years afterward Spring- 
field Monthly Meeting was in many respects the leading meet- 
ing in North Carolina. Business took many members to 
High Point and Greenboro where meetings were established 
and death removed others until the decline was very marked. 
A number of younger people have become active, several have 
joined in recent years and new life in the meeting and com- 
munity is manifest. The old school house is taken down and 
a new modern brick building is to be erected at once at a 
cost of about $4,000. The community has voted a school tax. 
One family—Blair—that has been in membership from the 
establishment of Springfield Meeting, is arranging to have a 
reunion next month at the unveiling of a modest tomb- 
stone as indicated in the following copy of a heading seen 
on a subscription paper: “We the undersigned descendants 


and relatives of Colbert Blair and of his son Enos Blair anc | 
wife Hannah Millikan Blair, hereby agree to contribute thi) 
amounts written opposite our names to meet the cost of ar| 
appropriate, becoming tombstone to mark the graves of thi 
aforesaid Enos and Hannah Blair in Springfield Grave Yard 
on which shall be nicely arranged and inscribed the following, — 
Enos Blair, 1750-1834 (son of Colbert Blair) and his wife — 
Hannah Millikan Blair, 1756-1852, parents of Jesse, Sarah 
Jane, Solomon, Enos, Abner, Hannah, Josiah, Ruth, Martha |: 
Nathan, and John Blair.” p 
Three of these, Solomon, Enos and Abner, went to Indianz 
in early life.. Their descendants are scattered westward tc 
the Pacific Coast. 


Dr. William L. Pearson, who is now head of the Biblica 
Department in Friends University, will be assisted by Prof 
Edgar H. Stranahan. 
glean the following: | 

Prof. Edgar H. Stranahan, A.M., has been called fron) |! 
the ‘professorship of Greek and Biblical Literature in Wilming/ 
ton College to the chair of church history and Christian doc. 
trine in the Biblical School. As a student in classical ane |) 
biblical lines, Professor Stranahan received beth the bachelor’s 
and the master’s degree at Earlham College, and he has hac 
several years’ experience as a pastor and also as college pro- 
fessor. He has, moreover, been for several years secretary 0! 
Friends African Industrial Mission Board, and he has tray. 
eled much in the interest of that mission. His acquaintance 
with foreign missions led the American Friends Board alse 
to select him a few years ago to visit and inspect the work) 
in Cuba. The Biblical School is fortunate in securing the 
services of Professor Stranahan. 

In connection with the Biblical School it is proper to men: 
tion the distinct advantage that biblical and theologieal stu- 
dents have who pursue their studies in a Christian college 
with other departments. They thus acquire the spirit of 
open-mindedness rather than of professionalism; they have 
friendships and co-operation in Christian work with serious! 
students of other departments; and they test their own spirit-) 
ual life and service in daily association with non-Christian 
young men and women like themselves devoted to intellectual 
pursuits. 

Prof. Arthur W. Jones, Maine, has been selected by ‘the: 
Board for the chair of Greek and Latin. He has been inter- 
ested in the university from its very origin, and he comes full 
of zeal and enthusiasm for the success of the institution. — 

Two students who completed the Academy course last year 
have been admitted to Eastern colleges upon the indorsement 
of the university faculty and a transcript of their records of 
work. One goes to Wellesley and the other to Vassar. 

Thanks to the. good management of Professor Harvey over 
$200 worth of new apparatus has been recently placed in the 
gymnasium. Also through the kindness of Secretary Pearson, 
of the City Y. M. C. A. Association, the gymnasium is offered 
the free use of some of the apparatus of the Association dur- 
ing the erection of the new Association buildings. 4 


i 
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From the Wichita Daily Eagle we 


DIED. 


AxpricH.—At the home of his son, C. E. Aldrich, Elgin, 
Ill, Eighth month 17, 1907, Leander H. Aldrich, in his 79th 
year. He with his wife were life-long Friends, members of 
the meeting at Uxbridge, Mass. They were rare characters, 
the fragrance of whose lives sweetened the lives of all around: 
them. 


Hottowet.—At Marysville, Tenn., Eighth month 17, 1907, 
Charles Jesse, the infant and only son of Alfred and Marianna 
Terrell Hollowell. The child was little less than a year old. | 


Jenxins.—At Clintondale, N. Y., Eighth month 10, 1907, 
Earle Jenkins, son of Charles and Jennie Jenkins, in his 2tst 
year. He was a young man of keen perception, a large heart 
and strong mind; the combined qualities fitting him for a 
leader, and making his loss keenly felt in his home, the’ 
meeting and the Christian Endeavor Society. is 

He was assistant clerk of the Quarterly meeting, formerly) 
president of the Quarterly Meeting Conference, and presi- 
dent of the C. E. Society. The latter office he had filled for) 
several successive terms. 


Vernon.—At New Castle, Ind., Eighth month 20, 1907, Alta’ 
Veda Vernon, daughter of John and Elvira Day, and wife 
of Albert E. Vernon, in her 25th year. She was converted in 
early life and was a quiet worker in the Sabbath School and} 
the Young Womens’ Christian Temperance Union. 2 
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‘1 | | Ohe International Lesson. 


THIRD QUARTER. 
NINTH MONTH 29, 1907. 
REVIEW. 

READ PsaLM 90. 


GoLpEN TExt.—The Lord is merciful and 
vacious, slow to anger, and plenteous in 
aercy. Psa. 103: 8. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEDKE. 


‘ESSON XII. 


Third-day. Commandments. Ex. 20: 
17. 


j - Fourth-day. The golden calf. Ex. 32: 
| 24. 


Ex. 40: 17-38. 
Num. 10: 11- 


Fifth-day. Tabernacle. 
Sixth-day. Journeying. 
13, 29-36. 
| Seventh-day. Report of the spies. Num. 
13: 17-33. 


ot Brazen serpent. Num. 21: 
-9. 


Time.—Actual dates are uncertain; 
yuthorities differ from 1491 to 1451 B. 
C., for the beginning of the period, and 
from 1451 to 1251 B. C., for the end. 
The period covered by the lessons of 
the quarter is about 38 years. 


Places.—Various, in the peninsulas of 
Sinai between the two arms of the Red 
Sea; on the borders of southern Pales- 
tine and in Moab nearly opposite Jeri- 
cho, east of the Jordan. 

_ The lessons cover the time the 
Israelites were in the wilderness, though 
almost nothing is said of the 38 years 
‘sojourn in and around Kadesh Barnea. 


‘after leaving Egypt, the Israelites mur- 
mur against Moses and Aaron on ac- 
count of the food they -have in. the 
wilderness, and God sends manna to be 
gathered every day, except on the Sab- 
bath, for that day the portion gathered 
on the sixth day will be sufficient. 
| Thus “God feeds Israel in the wil- 
derness.” 


In the Ten Commandments we have 

the basis of the Law. The first four 
| relate to duties toward God, the last six 
relate to duties: toward men. All, our 
Lord said, are comprehended in two: 
Love to God, and Love to our neighbor. 
' “On these two hang all the Law and the 

Prophets.” 


In the Golden Calf it is seen how 
easy it is to turn to idols—to turn to 
the outward instead of to the spiritual. 


In the Tabernacle we have a wonder- 
ful picture of external worship. It was 
full of types and forshadowings—it 
“made nothing perfect, but the bringing 
in of a better hope did.” In the 
sin of Nadob and Abihu we see the 
effects of disobedience and evasion of 
| Tesponsibilities, of failure to live up to 
priveleges conferred, probably induced 
or heightened by strong drink. 


In the “Day of Atonement, and Scape- 
goat” is a picture of the absolute ne- 
cessity of the giving up of sin and its 
being borne away. The great multitude 
Start from Sinai on their journey to the 
Promised Land—the pillar of cloud by 
day and the pillar of fire by night ever 
going before them. They soon reached 
the borders of the Land, and sent spies 
to examine it. “The two reports of the 
| Spies’ threw the multitude into dismay, 
for they believed the “evil report” of the 
ten rather than the “good report” of the 


Second-day. Giving of manna. Ex. 16: | 
-15. 


In the first lesson, not two months. 


two, and so for nearly forty years they 


New York City is making an experi- 


failed, through their own lack of faith | Ment in the disposition of street refuse. 


in Jehovah, to take that which He had 
given them. In the account of the 
“Brazen Serpent” we have a great lesson 
of faith—those that looked lived. “He 
that turned toward it was not saved be- 
cause of that which was beheld, but be- 
cause of Thee, the Saviour of all.” 

In “Moses pleading with Israel” is set 
forth the necessity there is for whole- 
hearted service to God—for His will to 
enter into every detail of human life. In 
the “Death of Moses” wé have the ac- 
count of the end of “a man mighty in 
word and deed,’ one of the world’s 
greatest heroes. 


NOTICES. 


Application has been made to the 
Central Passenger Association of Chi- 
cago, for reduced rates for those wishing 
to attend Indiana Yearly Meeting, as 
has been done in former years. Answer 
has been received, stating that no con- 
cessions will be made this year. Friends, 
therefore, expecting to attend Yearly 
Meeting will have to pay full fare. 

BENJAMIN JOHNSON, 
R. R. Secretary, 


Indiana Yearly Meeting. 


Ministers with credentials to attend 
Indiana Yearly Meeting are requested to 
inform the undersigned, that suitable 
homes may be provided for them. Also 
inform their post office address from the 
18th to 2oth of Ninth month, that they 
may be communicated with before their 
arrival. 

Yearly Meeting of Ministry and Over- 
sight on Third day, Ninth month 24th, 
10 A. M. Yearly Meeting for Business 
25th, 10 A. M. 

TimotHy NICHOLSON. 


Richmond, Ind. 


—_——— 


A CALLED MEETING. 


The Executive Committee of the Peace 
Association of Friends) in America 


desire a meeting of the Advisory Board | 


—or such Friends as the Yearly Meetings 
may appoint to represent them—with 
the Executive Committee at the Secre- 
tary’s Rooms in East Main Street Meet- 
ing House, on Second day, Tenth month 
14, at 7 o'clock p. m. It is very desirable 
that all the Yearly Meetings be repre- 
sented. 
On behalf of the Committee, 


ALLEN Jay, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee. 
H. Lavinta Bairy, Secretary. 


Persons desiring board and lodging 
during Indiana Yearly Meeting should 
notify Robert W. Randle, 1234 Main 
Street, Richmond, Ind., chairman En- 
tertainment Committee. 


We would like to correspond with a 
young man (preferably unmarried) de- 
siring to enter mission work in Jamaica 
this fall. One who has had some expe- 
rience in preaching and can teach Eng- 
lish Bible later on. Send references. 
Charles S. White, president Iowa Yearly 
Meeting Board, Earlham, Towa. 


Most of this is always paper, which is 
unsightly, and when loaded on the street 
collecting carts, easily blows away to lit- 
ter other streets. The garbage-gather- 
ing cans are moved about on a pair of 
wheels to which is attached an iron rack 
or frame for holding the can. The ex- 
periment consists in putting two sheet- 
iron cans together, one inverted above 
the other. The lower one contains a 
grate and perforations for draft; the up- 
per one a door for the receipt of the re- 
fuse. A constant fire is maintained in 
this furnace, as it is wheeled about, and 
the refuse is consumed as it is thrown in. 
Besides insuring more thorough work, 
this plan enables a cleaner to cover a 
much larger territory, for he has to make 
no trips to the dump. 


Old Lady.—*What are you crying for, 
little boy?” 

Little Boy—‘“Please, mum, my broth- 
er’s lost ’is new hat.” 

Old Lady.—*But surely you needn’t 
cry about it.” 

Little Boy—“Please, mum, I was a- 
wearin’ it when ’e lost it.’—Judy. 


YEARLY MEETINGS FOR 1907. 


Indiana Yearly Meeting, in Rich- 
mond, Ind., Ninth month 25th. Timothy 
Nicholson, clerk, Richmond, Ind. 


Kansas Yearly Meeting, in Wichita, 
Kan., Tenth month 4th. Edmund Stan- 
ley, clerk, Wichita, Kan. 


The Five Years’ Meeting will be held 
at Richmond, Ind., Tenth month 15, 
1907; Edmund Stanley, clerk, Wichita, 
Kan.; R. Esther Smith, assistant clerk, 
Puerto Barrios, Guatemala; Miles 
White, Jr., treasurer, Baltimore, Md. 


Baltimore Yearly Meeting, in Balti- 
more, Md., Eleventh month 8th. Allen 
C. Thomas, clerk, Haverford, Pa., Anna 
King Carey, clerk, 838 Park Avenue, 
Baltimore, Md. 


CHANGE FOOD 
AND LOSE THAT UNEASY FEELING. 


A man who has always been a “skinny 
chap,” although hardly ever ill, tells of 
the way he put on flesh and reduced , 
his irritability and nervous condition. 

By chance he had a taste of Grape- 
Nuts food at the table of a friend and 


enjoyed the flavor so much that he 
began to have it every meal. He says: 
“In a short time I found myself 


another person, the old feeling of dis- 
content and uneasiness left me entirely, 
it became a pleasure to go about my 
work, whereas, before, for years, I had 
always had the feeling of being a little 
weary, but now I seem to have a surplus 
of energy for everything; my weight 
has increased 11 pounds in four weeks, 
and am still gaining. 

“T have never been very sick, and am 
satisfied if my present improvement in 
health continues, I shall not be. 

“The change that this food has made 
in my life has been remarkable and so 
satisfactory that I am glad of the oppor- 
tunity to tell you.” Read “The Road 
to Wellyille”” in pkgs. “There’s a 
Reason.” 
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Christian Endeavor 


[Communications for this department should 
be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New York 
Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR NINTH MONTH 20. 


HOME MISSIONS: RELIGIOUS 
PROGRESS IN OUR CITIES. 
JONAH 1: 1-3; 3: 1-10; 4: 9-11. 
DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEBK. 


pear ae e Prayer for a city. Gen. 
a 3. 

Bhs One household saved. Josh. 
: 14-21 


3% 
2 


soe gutiiday. A city purged. 1 Kings 18: 
0-46, 

Fifth-day. A city wept over. Luke 19: 
41-44. 
Any eee A city evangelized. Acts 19: 
oO-“V. 


Seventh-day. The ideal city. Rey. 21: 


The work of the church in the cities 
would be an undertaking worthy the best 
efforts of the followers of Christ if it 
meant only the care of the incoming 
multitudes that go to swell our urban 
population. Chicago, for instance, grew 
from’ a half million people in 1880 to 
one million in 1890, while the next de- 
cade witnessed a growth that carried its 
numbers well beyond the third half mil- 
lion. Only to revive and organize such 
accessions as the mere numbers suggest 
would be a great work. But its great- 
ness and the attendant difficulties in- 
crease in a sort of geometrical progres- 
sion as the numbers are enlarged. 

_ Competition is intensified, cost of liy- 
ing is increased, high rents lead to the 
sacrifice of the home and a huddling 
together into tenements, and the sting of 
poverty embitters existence. The ease 
of a hidden life destroys the force of 
public opinion, and indecency and crime 
propagate in the darkness of the alley 
and in the foul air of the crowded rooms 
that shelter human beings brought to- 
gether without discrimination of age, 
sex, or relationship. With the lack of 
privacy, the would-be modesty of some 
newcomer is quickly changed to callous 
indifference, and all too often to a join- 
ing in with ribaldry and vice. In the 
meantime many churches have fled or 
are fleeing to the politer districts “ap 
des leaving the submerged to their 
ate. 

_ This is one side. On the other hand 
is One able to save all to the uttermost. 
Missions are organized as systematically 
as if the work involved a journey to 
China or Africa. A single church in 
New York City, besides its regular ac- 
tivities in its home building, conducts 
services in three different localities, in 
English and three foreign languages. It 
provides a course of lectures for women 
and girls, a course of streopticon lec- 
tures for men and women, a charitable 
bureau, an employment agéncy, a loan 
association, a penny savings fund, a 
Chinese protective association, medical 
and surgical clinics, an eye and ear dis- 
pensary, a girls’ club with clubrooms, 
baths, mutual benefit funds, classes in 
sewing, typewriting, stenography, etc., 
and a clubhouse where board can be had 
at low rates during unemployment, be- 
sides men’s and boys’ clubs with equally 
diversified advantages and attractions. 

Some of the fruits of city missions are 
most marvelous, not only in the in- 
dividual transformations wrought, but 
in the quality of workers developed from 


STEEL ROOFING &1_ 
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$1 © eee 
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building, Also best for Ceiling and Siding. 
Fire-proofand (eet ad Fae _ Cheaper and 
more lasting thanshingles. Will not taint rain water. 
Makes your building cooler in summer and warmer 
in winter. Absolutely perfect. Brand New. $1.50 
i rice for our No. 15 Grade of Flat Semi-Hard- 
teel Roofing and Siding, each sheet 24 in. 
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«78. For 2c per square additional we will Me RE eES| 
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needed on the Farm or in the Home. i 


WE BUY OUR GOODS AT SHERIFFS’ ANI 
———|=__ RECEIVERS’ SALES) = 
ANY, Thirt 


-Fifth and tron Sts., CHICAGO! 
AND ail 


co§ CHAIRS Rushed stsu 
inl 


Chair Oane,Rattan, Reeds,Splini 
Flats, Open Woven Cane, Clo) 

ih eral 

Salis 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING COMP 


| those rescued from the lowest depths. 
Sam Hadley was a type of this class; 
while Billy Sunday, “the baseball evan- 
gelist,” and one of the most successful 
men of to-day in gathering in the lost, 
is a mission wagon convert. 

Special and union missions open as 
way for interdenominational action an i 
support, while flower missions, hospital 1308 N. pe 2 ie: pee 
and friendly visiting, settlement and or- Reysine a ee 
ganized charity work, Sunday-schooi : 
and open air work, allow for the ex-| GOOD PRINTI N © 
ercise of every sort of gift in almost : 
every stage of its development. Our 
own church has developed largely along 
lines of adaptability to urban needs in 
the past twenty years, and we may well 
look for a share in the great work 
demanded to-day. 


Woven Cane and Rushes co) 
stantly on 47 at the Old Stan) 
Wecan work genuine orimitatic 
rush into chairseats. Establishé — 


1880 GEO. W.BRENN 
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OUR next order for printing, if place 
with The Biddle Press, will be don 
promptly, in the best manner possibh 

and at a reasonable price. We are always glé 

to advise with our customers, to aid them will 
suggestions and to give any help in our powe) 

Samples will be shown, when requested, bi 

mail if ata distance, or if nearby, a represel 

| tative will call. Our plant is equipped t 

handle the largest as we'l as the smaller order, 

Everything is welcome here. | 
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PROPOSED PROGRAM FOR THE 
FIVE YEARS MEETING. 


1907. TENTH MONTH I5TH. 


7.30 P. M.—Opening of meeting with 
Edmund Stanley, the clerk, in the chair. 

Devotional opportunity. 

8.30—Presentation of the credentials 
of delegates. Delegations instructed to 
select their chairmen, who will nominate 
at the next sitting officers for the 
meeting and members of the Business 
Committee and the Auditing Committee. 
Report of the Committee of Arrange- 
ments. 

TENTH MONTH I6TH. 


9 A. M—t1. Devotional opportunity. 

2. Organization of meeting by the 
appointment of a clerk and two assistant 
clerks. Appointment of a Business 
Committee and an Auditing Committee. 

3. Presentation of propositions from 
Yearly Meetings. 

4. Proposition for the establishment 
of Nebraska Yearly Meeting. 

5. Reports of the Treasurer and of 
the Auditing Committee. 

The meeting wiil then receive and 
consider the written reports of the 
standing boards and committees, viz.: 

The Evangelistic and Church Exten- 
sion Board, Charles H. Jones, chairman. 

The American Friends Board of For- 
eign Missions, ‘homas C. Brown, chair- 
man. 

The Board of Education, A. Rosen- 
berger, chairman. 

The Committee on Legislation, Tim- 
othy Nicholson, chairman. 

The Finance Committee, A. K. Hallo- 
well, chairman. 

The Board on the Condition of 
Negroes, Allen Jay, chairman. 

he Associated Executive Committee 
on Indian Affairs, Edward Wistar, 
chairman. 

The Peace Association of Friends in 
America, Cyrus Hodgin, chairman. 

Statement in reference to the pro- 
posed conference on the liquor traffic. 

The following subjects will be pre- 
sented in the order stated, unless other- 
wise ordered by the meeting. ‘The 
Friend first named will read a paper to 
occupy about twenty minutes unless 
otherwise stated. The Friend following 
will open the discussion of the subject 
to occupy ten minutes. Speakers fol- 


lowing will be limited to five minutes 
each, unless their time is extended by 
the meeting, viz. : 

The Present Opportunity for Friends, 
Rufus M. Jones, Rainer W. Kelsey. 

Methods of Evangelization, Robert 
E. Pretlow, Richard Haworth. 

The proposed Missionary Union and 
the method of providing funds for its 
administration. 

The Federation of Churches. 

The Social Mission of Friends—Ed- 
ward Grubb, Margaret T. Carey. 

The Pastoral Needs of our Congrega- 
tions—James Wood, Mary M. Hobbs, 
Clarence M. Case. 

Propositions on Ministry and Over- 
sight. 

Prcevince and Duties of Superintend- 
ents of Evangelistic Work, ten minutes 
to each—W. Jasper Hadley, J. Lindley 
Spicer, Louis E. Stout, Thomas Wood, 
Eliza H. Carey, Samuel R. Neave. 

Proposed ex-officio members of the 
Five Years Meeting. 

Friends in Public Affairs (evening )— 
Benjamin F. Trueblood, Joseph J.. Mills, 
30 minutes each. 

Ministry for the Present Day—Elbert 
Russell, Ellison R. Purdy. 

The Problem of a Friends Meeting in 
a large city—Albert J. Brown, Charles 
W. Sweet. 

Non-resident Members as a basis for 
Church Extension—Andrew F. Mitchell, 
Francis A. Wright, Phoebe S. Aydelott. 

Inter-Yearly Meeting Correspondence 
—Charles E. Tebbetts, Lindley D. Clark, 
Mary C. Woody. 

The Expansion of Quakerism—lIsaac 
Sharpless, J. Elwood Paige, Alfred ‘T. 
Ware. ; 

It is expected that the meeting will 
close on Second day, the 21st, or Third 
day, the 22d, as the requirements of the 
business may determine. 

For the Committee on Program, 


James Woop, Chairman. 


CENTENNIAL OF WEST BRANCH 
MONTHLY MEETING, 


TO BE HELD AT WEST MILTON, OHIO, TENTH 
MONTH II AND 12, 1907. 


SIXTH DAY—FORENOON. 

10.00—Song Service. 

Scripture Reading and Prayer, J. 
Arthur Wollam. 

Welcome Address, J. Arthur Wollam. 

Response, Allen Jay. 
] 10.30—Prehistoric West Branch, Eli 
ay. 

11.10—Historical Reminiscences of 
West Branch, Joseph Pemberton. 

11.30—Historical Reminiscences of 
West Branch, Enos Pemberton. 

11.50—The Inner Light, 
Frame. 

12.20—Adjournment. 


Nathan 


SIXTH DAY—AFTERNOON. 
2.00—Song, Jeanette Wollam. 
Prayer. 
2.15—Quakerism 

Pemberton. 
2.45—First Fifty 
Branch, Arena Kersey. 
3.15—Memories of Fifty Years, W. A. 
Jones. 
3-35—What Have Friends Contributed 
to our Country? J. L. Kittrell. 
4.15—Adjournment. 
7.00—Prayer. 
Song, Ethel Coate. 


and Slavery—May 


Years of West 


Robert W. Douglas. 


teenth Century, Elbert Russell, profess: 
of Biblical Instruction, Earlham Colleg 


from West Branch, Allen Jay. 
Daisy Barr. 


W. Hodgin, professor of History, 
ham College. 


ism—J. Edwin Jay, professor of Biblic’ 


| boiled, 


7.15—Reminiscences of West Branc 


7.35—The Quakerism of the Nin 


8.35—Song, Ethel Coate. 
Adjournment. 

SEVENTH DAY—FORENOON. 
9.30—Scripture Reading. 
Prayer. } 
Song, Celia Carroll. > | 
9.45—The Branches that Have Spru 


10.30—Poem, A. C. McDonald. 
10.45—Friends and Women Ministr’ 


11.30—The Friends and Peace, = 
1 


12.30—Adjournment. 

SEVENTH DAY—AFTERNOON, 
2.00—Devotion. 
Song, Jeanette Wollam. 
2.15—Permanent Elements of Quake 


Instruction, Guilford College.. 
3.00—The Quakerism of the Futur 
Elbert Russell. 
4.00—Song, Celia Carroll. | 
Adjournment. 
7.30—Gospel Sermon, Esther Frame 


H. R. Pearson, Presiding Officer. 


H 
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KNOWS HOW 
DOCTOR HAD BEEN OVER THE ROAD, 


When a doctor, who has been the vi’ 
tim of the coffee habit, cures himse 
by leaving.off coffee and taking Postu 
Food Coffee, he knows something abo! 
what he is advising in that line. 

A good old doctor in Ohio, who hi 
at one time been the victim of ti] 
coffee habit, advised a woman to lea 
off coffee and take on Postum. | 


about making the change, one reasi’ 
being that a friend of mine tried Pe 
tum and did not like it. The doctc 
however, gave explicit directions th 
Postum must be boiled long enough | 
bring out the flavor and food value. 

“His suggestions were carried ol 
and the delicious beverage fascinat 
me, so that. I hastened to inform n 
friend who had rejected Postum. § 
is now using it regularly, after s 
found that it could be made to tas 
good. | 

“I observed, a short time after sta 
ing Postum, a decided change in my ne 
vous system. I could sleep soundly, a1 
my brain was more active. My cor 
plexion became clear and rosy, wheree’ 
it had been muddy and spotted befor 
in fact, all of the abnormal symptor 
disappeared and I am now feeling pe 
fectly well. 

“Another friend was troubled in mu\ 
the same manner as I, and she has t 
covered from her heart and stoma: 
trouble by leaving off coffee and usit 
Postum Food Coffee. 

“I know of several others who ha” 
had much the same experience. It 
only necessary that Postum be wi 
and it wins its own way 
“There’s a Reason.” Read “The Row 
to Wellville,” in packages. 
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| CHE FIVE YEARS MEETING—A FORECAST. 

The Five Years Meeting will open in Richmond, 
[Ind., at 7.30 o’clock on the 15th of next month. It 
| will be composed of official delegates from New Eng- 
“) ‘and, New York, Canada, Baltimore, North Caro- 
lina, Wilmington, Indiana, Western, Kansas, Iowa, 
| Oregon and California Yearly Meetings, with a 
| fraternal delegation from London and Dublin Yearly 
| Meetings, and a group of Friends from Phila- 
| delphia, who will undoubtedly be welcomed by the 
| meeting, as has been the custom in the past. It will 


+) the Richmond Conference, twenty years ago. 

Since that date there has been a marked advance in 
| all that concerns our branch of the Church. Our 
| spiritual message is clearer and stronger, our 
| practical work more adequate, our meetings, both in 
| city and country, are more vital and dynamic. Our 
| educational institutions have more than doubled 
} their assets, and their influence and power have in- 
‘creased in like proportion. Our missionary work 
| was then in the infant stage; now it has grown to be 
one of the most virile features of our spiritual 
activity. Our Bible-schools have gained enormously 
in their effectiveness and are now genuine feeders to 
the life and growth of the Church. Our young 
people are interested in the affairs and concerns of 
the Church to an extent hardly equaled since the days 
| of primitive Quakerism. There has been a decided 
advance in concentration of forces, in unity of work 
vand purpose. The Five Years Meeting, organizing 
these many yearly meetings into one body, in itself is 
a distinct step ahead; for American Quakerism from 
Atlantic to Pacific feels itself one in a sense quite 
unknown twenty years ago. 

There is, to be sure, a debit side to the account, 
but on the whole the gain is clear. The Five Years 
| Meeting of 1907 meets on a higher level than the 
conference of 1887. Its task is not so critical and 
ticklish ; its problems are of a more practical nature, 
and the controversial element is much 
evidence. 

But nevertheless this Five Years Meeting will be 
‘an occasion of the very first importance, as mo- 
Mentous, and as big with significance as any gather- 
ing of Friends on this continent. 


= 
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Those who are 


watching the signs know perfectly well that we have 
come to one of those mysterious incubation times 
which appear in the history of all people when the 
issue is settled, whether the body is to contract or 
expand its functions and powers. 

There are many young Friends who are wonder- 
ing whether there is any large future for our branch 
of the Church, whether they can with hope and 
confidence give their faith and allegiance without 
reserve to its cause, whether, with so many chances 
open where they can make their lives count, they can 
afford to devote themselves and their all to this 
church and its mission, They are eagerly watching 
to see how this meeting, made up of the very flower of 
American Quakerism, will rise to the occasion, 
whether it will prove equal to the demands of the 
times with its face to the front, or petty and halting 
with its face turned backward. We have ourselves 
good hope and faith that the Meeting will mark an 
epoch in our generation, and that it will open a vista 
toward larger possibilities. 

But if that hope is to be fulfilled everybody must 
go to it in a large and consecrated spirit. For- 
tunately there are no parties and no sectional jeal- 
ousies. There will be no need for politics and 
scheming. The best and wisest person for the posi- 
tion in the list of delegates should be chosen clerk, 
and he should have the loyal support of the entire 
body. The impact and power of the Meeting on the 
Church and on the world should be uppermost in the 
thought and prayers of all. Let us make the Five 
Years Meeting of 1907 a date to reckon by. 

Ry Md 


MOSES. 

During the summer months the International Les- 
sons have reviewed the rise of the Hebrew nation, 
and especially the life of that magnificent leader and 
teacher, its first prophet, judge and law-giver. No 
one in their history did more to make Israel a 
peculiar people than Moses. He found them a com- 
munity of slaves and left them a nation. In their 
tradition and literature he is usually mentioned as 
their one great law-giver, and as such we are wont 
to think of him. <A closer study of history, however, 
confirms the declaration of Hosea, that “By a prophet 
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Jehovah brought Israel out of Egypt.” His work 
as a statesman is superb in the ancient world, but his 
unique place in history is that of a prophet. While 
leading his people from physical bondage to national 
liberty, he took their intellectual and spiritual 
heritage and grafted upon it a higher revelation of 
God. 

Now a higher revelation cannot be altogether a 
new thing. It must have a background and a 
setting. A given stock of ideas are always neces- 
sary before any message can be understood. Com- 
mon desires and aspirations must possess a people 
before they become united. Concerted action al- 
ways presupposes like thought and like feeling. The 
work and message of Moses are no exception. 

Release from physical bondage, although always 
a latent desire among slaves, is never sufficient in 
itself to bring about revolt. Moses, in his youthful 
enthusiasm, attempted to avenge the wrongs of his 
people with the coarse and bloody methods of a mob, 
but his people would not follow him. It was evi- 
dent that if his people were ever to be redeemed he 
must appeal to deeper motives. Just here their re- 
ligious ideas played an important part. While toil- 
ing as serfs in the rich Nile Valley these Hebrew 
slaves must have remembered the sojourn of their 
fathers in another “promised land.”” As they pressed 
brick and carried mortar they must have talked 
together of more prosperous days, above all they 
must have known something of their fathers’ God, 
and even dared to pray and hope for a return of the 
“good old times.” Visions and aspirations such as 
these must have slumbered with Moses and his peo- 
ple, else his call could not have come, nor would his 
message have found a hearing. This preparation 
was necessary for the next great step in their history. 

Meanwhile Moses had joined the household of a 
wise, old Midian priest and was tending his 
flocks at the back of the desert. While walking one 
day on the sacred hills where God was supposed to 
dwell in an especial way, God spoke to him, revealing 
ing Himself as Jehovah, “the self-existent God of 
grace,” “He who will be,” He who “in the onward 
course of history will be continuously manifest as 
‘Creator, Saviour, Strengthening Guide.’ ” Jehovah 
was to be Israel’s God and Saviour, they were to be 
His peculiar people. In Jehovah was the fulfilment 
of their prayers and hopes. He was the power to 
bring them out of bondage, and they were to serve 
Him forever. Under the inspiration of that fresh 
revelation Moses went back to his people and they 
responded. Subsequent events justified his call and 
claims, Especially was the hand of Jehovah mani- 


fest at the crossing of the Red Sea and the leader 
ship of Moses established for life. 
The prestige thus gained by Moses was very eet 
sential for the future success of the undertaking 
because hordes are not lifted into nations in a singli 
day. Moses now began his work as judge and law 
giver, a work which was to continue through weary} 
years, so- long that he never reached the “promisec 
land.” Like Paul, he was true to the “heavenly vis 
ion” and fought a good fight to the end. He was eve: 
coming nearer the goal of his desires only to fall be 
fore he reached it. His work was never done, it was! 
always in the making, but, like the great aspostle, he 
died confident that he had moved in line with God’, 
great purpose, and that the work he had begun was! 
to go on forever. Moses rests in an unknown grave |. 


the dispensation of his law has passed, but his visior 
of God—his message as a prophet—is a permanent 
possession of the race. | 

| 


EDITORIAL NOTE. 


We hope to give notice shortly of the provision for 
homes during the session of the Five Years Meeting; 
Arrangements will undoubtedly be made, both at | 
hotels and in private homes, for those wishing hoi 
and we shall inform our readers as soon as we have 
the necessary information at hand. Some who Ri 
not delegates are asking whether the meeting will be |" 
open to them. It should be understood that while’ , 
only delegates participate in the business of the 
Meeting there is a cordial welcome to all those who. 
wish to attend. 2 


[For THe American FRrenp.] 
FISHERS OF MEN. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER. 


Jesus Christ commissions His servants to be 
fishers of men.” A good motto for ministers and 
Christian people everywhere, anxious for largest re) 
sults, lies in Christ’s command to Peter on the shore’ 
of Galilee: “Launch out into the deep!” Peter’s’ }, 
reply to his Master was that they had been toiling all’ |, 
night and had caught no fish; “nevertheless, Lord,” |. 
he says, “at Thy word I will let down the net.” Hey | 
was despondent, but not despairing. The command | 
of his Lord is enough to rally his faith. To the eye }, 
of faith many things are clear that to the eye of sense’ |. 
are exceedingly dark. Faith sets the bow of Peter’s 
little smack towards the deep water; the fish are 
there, and not in the shoal water near the shore. So! |. 
out into the deep they pull; down goes the net, and!) | 
lo! such a great multitude of fishes are enclosed that’) |” 
two boats are required to bring the abundant haul 
safely to land. 

Here is a lesson for pastors, Sunday-school teach-. 
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ers, parents, and all who long for the salvation of 
souls. Perhaps last year was not a year of success. 
| Failure in any good undertaking is a calamity; it 
| often breaks the back of a weak Christian’s courage. 
yw) Failure ought to provoke a true Christian to fresh 
| ardor, and new attempts to retrieve the losses of the 
past. Failure has a reason for it, and it ought to stir 
every honest heart to the solemn inquiry: Whose 
fault was it? God does not break his promises. His 
injunction is: Be not weary in your good work, for in 
due season ye shall reap, if ye faint not. 

The first duty of faith is to make a new venture. 
Christ’s command is to ‘launch out,” and make the 

| effort. I would not make too much of a word which 
™ originally had only a local and temporary intention ; 
) but that word “deep” has a great spiritual signifi- 
-eance. There must be a deep down faith in our 
4; hearts, and a deep insatiate desire for the salvation of 
| the souls with whom we labor. God grants to a deep 
| desire what He denies to a faint and feeble desire. 
| “J will not let thee go unless thou bless me;’’ that 
| is the temper of a Christian who is in dead earnest for 
a revival in his church, or for the conversion of the 
friend he or she is laboring with. Shallow interest, 
shallow feeling, shallow praying, catch no fish for the 
Master. 

The minister who longs to convert souls must lay 
hold of the deep truths of God, and strive to penetrate 
| the depths of the hearts before him. Down in the bot- 
| tom of the unconverted heart is the lurking depravity, 
| the besetting sin, or the unbelief that keeps the sinner 
| from Christ; and the truth must go deep to reach the 
) roots. It must uproot the sin to make conversion 
| thorough. My brother, you will need strong doctrine 
| to do this. Phillips Brooks well said that ‘‘no ex- 
| hortation to a good life that does not put behind it 
“| some truth as deep as eternity can seize and hold the 
| conscience.” Preach all the doctrine your Bible gives 
| you, and in love to the sinner’s soul. 
| Fishing for souls is a personal work. It is not con- 
| fined to the pulpit; every man or woman who pos- 
| sesses faith and an ardent love of Jesus should en- 
| gage init. It is not a “professional” business, re- 
| stricted to a few, and to be done in a set fashion. 

| Nor is it to be accomplished only by a whole church 
/ employing a huge net to bring in a multitude of con- 
#) verts at a single draught. Sometimes a powerful and 
general revival does this. But conversions follow 
individual efforts with individual hearts. A pastor 
often accomplishes as much by an hour of close, 
|| friendly conversation as by an hour of public preach- 
/ing. The Sunday-school teacher can reach his or her 
' scholars most effectually by a private visit, and a 
faithful talk with each member of the class. Per- 
} sonal work does the business; each fisher must drop 
his own hook, baited with love. No one is scolded to 
| Christ; yet an unconverted person will bear a tre- 
mendously searching talk if it is conducted in a frank, 
| tender spirit, and unmistakably prompted by affec- 
| tion. The real aim must be persuasion, that is, to 
| persuade the sinner to let go his sin and to lay hold of 
| Jesus. He is wise that winneth souls. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


[For THE AmeErIcAN FRIEND.] 
KANSAS FRIENDS IN THE 50’S. 


BY HERMAN NEWMAN. 


Nearly three-quarters of a century ago Indiana 
Friends began mission work among the indians in 
Kansas Territory, but it was about twenty years 
later before the pioneers took up homesteads in this 
new country. in the early ‘50’s’ Eli Wilson, 
Benajah W. Hiatt, William H. Coffin and their 
families settled some 12 or 14 miles west of the new 
fort—Leavenworth—near Big Stranger Creek. 
They were soon joined by two young men, Verling 
KX. Stanley and Simon Hawkins. Their battle with 
the hardships of frontier life and their adventures 
during the “Border Ruffian” war is one of the most 
romantic chapters in American Quaker history. 

A single incident from a recent letter from Ben- 
ajah W. Hiatt will serve to make the situation more 
vivid. It is well-known that the territorial election 
in the spring of 1855 was carried by thousands of 
Missourians who crossed the border, took possession 
of the polls and chose pro-slavery men for the Legis- 
lature. A. H. Reeder, a Pennsylvania Democrat, 
had just been appointed Governor. He was in 
sympathy with the pro-slavery element, but was too 
honest to sanction fraud and refused to recognize the 
Representatives chosen in this illegal and high- 
handed fashion. He was unable to do anything, 
however, until after the Legislature convened, which 
it did just across the State line at the Methodist Mis- 
sion, near West Point. Eli Wilson, William H. Cof- 
fin and Benajah W. Hiatt went over to see what they 
could do to obstruct pro-slavery legislation. When 
they arrived they found the Representatives enacting 
laws which were to be retro-active in their execution. 
Everyone who had harbored a runaway slave was to 
be fined $1,000 and put in the Missouri State prison 
for twenty years. They also planned to murder 
Governor Reeder and his private secretary before 
sundown if they did not fall in with their plans. This 
alarmed the Quakers, and B. W. Hiatt hurried to the 
office of the Governor and told him what the Legisla- 
ture was doing. He also confessed to having fed and 
housed a fugitive slave and his wife during a very 
cold storm early that spring. The negroes were 
hungry and ill-clad when they came to his cabin, and 
would doubtless have perished on the prairie if he 
had not given them quarters. He said he did this 
out of sympathy for the poor negroes, with no inten- 
tion of doing injury to the slave holders. Others in 
the community were guilty of like offences. The Gov- 
ernor told him not to be alarmed, but he and his 
private secretary took the precaution of keeping their 
revolvers loaded and within reach. Just before dark 
troops from Fort Leavenworth arrived with a bat- 
tery of cannon. The Legislature was dissolved and 
the bills vetoed. The Governor, with his papers, was 
moved next day to a place near Topeka, where he 
stood his ground. The feeling in the Territory was 
so intense, however, that the Government at Wash- 
ington was compelled to relieve him. — __ 

Soon after Friends were located in their own 
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homes they began meeting for worship on First-days 
in each others cabins. They had no minister, but 
their worship was none the less sincere and inspir- 
ing—a beautiful tribute to the efficiency of quiet 
Quaker methods and traditions. Fortunately we 
have a picture of a group of these pioneers. 


PIONEER FRIENDS IN KANSAS, 
From left to right, front row—Maria Wilson, Sarah Wilson, 


Mary Wilson, Eli Wilson, Wm. H. Coffin, Benajah W. Hiatt 
and James Wilson. Back row—John Wilson, Wm. Penn 
Wilson, T. Jefferson Wilson, John Wilson, —— Wilson, a 
daughter of James and Maria Wilson. 


In 1857 a deserted cabin on Jehu Wilson’s land 
was seated and fitted up for a meeting-house, and 
meetings were held on Fourth as well as First-days. 
That fall they sent a request to Whitewater and Mil- 
ford Monthly Meeting in Indiana (to which most of 
them belonged) for a preparative meeting. This 
request was granted and the preparative meeting was 
set up the following spring. 

The same fall, 1857, they were cheered by the ar- 
rival of Robert and Sarah Linsey from London, 
England, who had minutes to visit all the isolated 
Friends in the world. Their preaching was the first 
service of the kind in Kansas Territory outside of 
the Indian Mission. Benajah W. Hiatt traveled with 
them all over the Territory where they went visiting 
families and holding meetings where way opened. 
They covered in all about 1,500 miles, most of the 
distance in a “prairie schooner.” When they came 
to a. creek or river B. W. Hiatt would take one of 
the horses and ride across in order to test the ford 
and gauge the depth of the water before the wagon 
was taken into the stream. Upon reaching a settle- 
ment where they felt moved to hold a meeting, B. 
W. Hiatt would ride about the country and inform 
the people. Large crowds often gathered and many 
were moved to begin a better life. In writing of this, 
B. W. Hiatt says: “We held our meetings in groves 
wherever we went, since there were no meeting- 
houses. Everybody came, and all were glad of the 
first opportunity many of them had to attend a meet- 
ing for worship on the prairie. We had a rough time, 
and much good was done.” 

William H. Coffin, in his account of the “Early 
Settlement of Friends in Kansas,” tells an amusing 


| { 
incident which happened on this trip: “I have heard | 
Benajah relate that after one long day’s ride they | 
came to a Friend’s house late one evening, and no | 
other settlers near. They had moved into their | 
cabin but a short time before, and there was but one 


visible bed. Robert and Sarah had never been used }! 
to seeing whole families eat, sleep, cook and live im |! 
one room. Robert got very uneasy, and, taking Bena- }/ 


jah outside, said, very earnestly : ‘We can’t stay here,’ 
‘Why? “There is but one bed.’ ‘Well, be perfectly. 
easy ; they will put you in that.’ ‘And what will the | 
family do? ‘They will make beds on the floor. 
‘And what will thee do? ‘O, I will lean up against 
the house outside.’ He did not laugh; it was too 
serious a matter. The woman of the house went 


about lively, in a good humor, got a good supper, and })) 


when bedtime came, sure enough, put Robert and 
Sarah in the bed, made a bed on the floor for Benajah, | 
and backed their covered wagon up to the door and 


made beds for the family in that.” ih 


The labors of our English Friends on the prairie in 
of Kansas were not without lasting results. Nearly }) 


every point they visited became a Friends’ settle- 


ment, and the nucleus of a monthly or quarterly 


meeting. 


In the spring of 1858 Absolem Dennis, John } 
Newby, Mordacai Hiatt and John Poole visited the } 


settlement and a preparative meeting was established. / 
The same spring several other families immigrated 
and settled in the neighborhood, among them Henry, 


Worthington, Jesse D. Hiatt and wife, Moses Harvey. | 


and family, Willis Robards and Rachel Bales (now 
Rachel Woodard). Immigrants continued to come in| 
and the preparative meeting soon became a monthly” 
meeting. 


other at Spring Grove. Ministers also appeared— 
Enos G. Pray, John L. Eddy, John Jones and 


Andrew Wooton. All of them were gifted for iy 

is 

brother visited these meetings about this time and | 

held meetings among the Indians, many of why ' 
: 4 


pioneer ministry, and did excellent work. i 
Daniel Barker, from North Carolina, and_ his 


were converted. J 
Wm. H. Coffin tells us that “Benajah Hiatt took 
them around to the other neighborhoods and distant 


families of Friends. Daniel was an old minister of] } 
our church, and seemed very much impressed with: Me 
the country, as one familiar to him, having, as he ex}, 


pressed it, seen it in a vision in North Carolina many 
years before. The vision, as he related it to me, was 
remarkable. 
and West in His service; and, after traveling away 
to the Northwest, on the border of civilization, he’ 
came to a fine, open, rich prairie country, most beat 
tiful and lovely, but the people who were there were 
in trouble, having much sickness, and in traveling’ 


over it he would come to spots of blood and occasional | Ay 
dead bodies; the farther south he went, the more} 


blood, and, after getting away south, in sight of the | 
sea coast, dead bodies were everywhere. 7 | 
“Oppressed and overcome, he called to a ship com-| 


{Ninth month }// 


In the meantime a settlement of Friends } ** 
at Cottonwood had established a meeting, and am }! : 


He was called of the Lord, to go North 


My 
i 
| 

i 


i 


eo 
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' rg near the coast, ‘What does all this mean? and re- 
cived the answer from a man in authority on deck, 
Ji means that war and bloodshed shall not depart 

fom the land until human slavery and oppression 

| flall cease.’ It was literally fulfilled in what he 

) sw in Kansas at the time, 1858, and three years 

|) ter was fulfilled to the letter in the terrible war of 

le rebellion, ending in the complete destruction of 
Javery.” 


[For THe AMERICAN FRIEND.] 
THE TALENT OF A SILENT TOILER. 


FOREWORD. 


It is generally supposed that Joseph, the husband 
»p* Mary, died early in the period of Christ’s min- 
try. The following story is based upon a contra- 
' hiictory supposition. He is pictured here as one of 
ive silent toilers, consigned to obscurity by evidence 
fragmentary and misconstrued. This story is writ- 
tm to teach, not a fact of history, but a fact of human 
bvperience. 


“Tf thou canst plan a noble deed, 
And never flag till it succeed, 
Though in the strife thy heart should bleed; 
Whatever obstacles control, 
Thine hour will come,—go on true soul, 
| Thow’lt win the prize,—thou’lt reach the goal.” 
| Charles Mackay. 


Cuaprer I. 


THE PATRIARCH OF NAZARETH. 


| Evening was settling down upon the little city of 
\\Tazareth, in lower Galilee. The shadows, cast by the 
\cireling hills, were fast growing longer and deeper. 
(On the edge of the well, just outside the city, sat an 
ld man, and near him stood his daughter, a maiden 
f perhaps twenty years. In the distance a company 
\f travelers approached. 

“See, my father,” said the girl, as she pointed to 
ihe coming riders. The old man, turning slowly, 
swept back from his forehead the long, white locks 
ind looked. After a pause he spoke softly, his words 

jlalf soliloquy and half prayer. “Might this not be 
‘he end of all my dreams, the answer to all my 
~rayers? The people of Nazareth will not hear my 
tory. Perhaps they think me mad, as they did Him. 
| 3ut here again I meet a traveling stranger at this 
‘vell; again I shall tell my oft-repeated story. And 
Joh, Thou God of our fathers, be Thou with the words. 
| forget not this my prayer, the one great desire of 
| Chy servant. I beseech Thee—let me not depart 
| rom the land of the living until I, too, bring at least 
|e disciple to my Lord. So may I die in peace, hav- 
ng done my part.” 

As the old man moved a few paces aside to let the 
tompany of strangers refresh themselves and their 
yeasts at the well, the leader of the company turned 
coward him. He was short of stature, with a decided 
stoop of the shoulders. But the high forehead, and 


keen, deep-set eyes, betrayed a man of power. That 
he was a rabbi of the Pharisees, was proclaimed by 
his robes and head-dress, and the phylactery conspicu- 
ous on his forehead. 

He spoke to his*comrades in lowered tones, and in 
a moment they continued their journey into the city, 
leading the mule that had borne their leader. The 
rabbi approached the old man and entered into con- 


| versation with him. The usual exchange of greetings 


was hardly over when the old man said: “Thou sayest 
that thy party is just from Jerusalem. Perhaps you 
bring fuller news of the death of Stephen and of the 
persecutions of those who are of the way.” The rabbi 
started, just perceptibly, and fastened his gaze more 
closely on the speaker, while a look of subtle craft 
entered his eyes. The old man continued: ‘“Canst 
thou tell me whether any of the followers tarry in 
Jerusalem? Have they all fled? Have any more 
been set upon? Have any weakened in their faith ? 
Have some been won to the cause ?” 

The rabbi’s lip curled a little on the words of his 
reply: “I have seen little of the sect of late, es- 
pecially since the stoning of the one. Of that case 
there is little worth the telling, save that he was 
stoned, and died. But thou art a man of Nazareth. 
The one who founded the new sect came out of 
Nazareth. Most of his preaching, they say, was here 
in Galilee. Perhaps thou knowest some of his follow- 
ers here. Perhaps thou hast even seen him and 
known him in other days. 

The old man looked long at his questioner before 
he answered, and his face softened, as with sweet 
memories of days long past. “Yes,” he said, “none 
have seen Him more than I; none have known Him 
better.” 

The young Jew came closer. His face hardened a 
little. The look of craft was deeper in his eyes, but 
it was shot through with quick glances of the keenest 
interest. ‘‘Who art thou, man?” he asked. The old 
man paused and looked away. Then, in quiet, meas- 
ured words, he said: “I am Joseph, the husband of 
Mary, who is the Mother of Jesus.” 


Cuaprer II. 
THE QUEST FOR A DISCIPLE, 


The rabbi started at the words of Joseph. Then 
he drew his loose robes more closely about him and 
settled himself upon a large boulder opposite the old 
man, who was likewise seated. The young man con- 
tinued his questioning: ‘‘How is it that thou hast not 
been among his followers? Thou art not spoken of 
in this connection. From all the talking in Jerusa- 
lem, I did not know that thou wert even living.” 

“True, true,” the old man answered, “little is 
known of me. While He lived at Capernaum and 
preached throughout Galilee, my heart did burn 
within me that I, too, might be near Him. But it 
was meet that I should stay and keep my little trade 
in Nazareth, for I was too old to win the patronage of 
strangers. So I remained at home, but I was firm 
that Mary should be near Him, for He might need 
a mother’s care. He ministered unto others, not unto 
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Himself. The other boys were sometimes with Him, 
too, the while He preached. But later they thought 
Him mad, and fell away in unbelief when the multi- 
tudes forsook Him because He would not wear a 
crown and be their king and lead them out 
against the Roman rule. So Mary and the boys were 
much away with Him, but the daughters remained 
with me in Nazareth, and of our savings here we sent 
to Mary enough to keep her from all want.” 

Then the young rabbi spoke again: ‘‘Thou sayest 
that his brethren disbelieved at the last, but two of 
them had preached His doctrine at Jerusalem, be- 
fore the stoning of which thou speakest.” 

“Ah yes, my son, that would I tell thee also that 
thou shouldst believe.” The old man moved a little 
nearer and warmed to his story. ‘Hast thou not 
heard that the Lord appeared to many after His 
resurrection? He appeared to them also. In those 
days at the Passover they had forsaken Him and 
His mother also, because she clung to Him. So that 
on the fatal night, when they were at the Supper in 
the upper room, John, the son of Zebedee, had prom- 
ised the Lord to bring Mary safely back to Naz- 
areth, and, if she should come into want after my 
death, to care for her and the daughters as his own. 
But Jesus’ brethren knew that He was openly ac- 
cused of blasphemy by the Pharisees, and, feeling it 
a disgrace upon the family, they were making their 
way down into Egypt, there to take up their abode 
and to begin a business for themselves. As they were 
going, the Lord appeared unto them, walking with 
them in the way. He told them of His trial and His 
death and resurrection. Straightway they believed 
and worshipped Him. Then James and Judas 
preached His story in Jerusalem, while Simon and 
Joses told it in all the country about Capernaum, 
where Jesus Himself had preached.” 

Then Joseph leaned close upon his hearer. “Young 
man, thou art of the rabbis. It is hard for thee to 
believe in this, I know. But what could have 
turned the minds of Jesus’ brethren, and of so many 
others, in the darkest hour of their unbelief, save 
some miraculous power that changed their hearts? 
They disbelieved, they thought Him mad—thou 
knowest that. Then they believed and preached His 
name, in the face of bitterest persecution, which thou 
knowest thyself, has taken Stephen’s life. If 
heavenly manifestation hath not wrought this change 
in Jesus’ brethren—what then hath wrought it? 
How canst thou longer doubt, my friend ?”’ 

Joseph paused, sighing from his mighty effort, and 
looked intently on the rabbi’s face. The young man 
looked away for a moment, and when he spoke he 
only touched another part of a long story. “Strange 
questions are raised about the birth of this Jesus.” 

The old man stood up, straightened himself to his 
full height, and the fire of holy anger flashed from 
his eyes. Twice he opened his lips to speak—then 
paused and waited. When he spoke, the calmness of 
his voice was more impressive, after the storm of his 
emotion. ‘“Gladly would I speak of that to thee,” 
he said, seating himself again, “but it is not given 


me to do. The time is not come. The Jews are not yw | 
ready to receive it. Long have Mary and I pondere| 

these things in our hearts. Perhaps in later yea) |% 
the time may come when she will let this be recorde }»' 
for an unbelieving world.” | 

“But one thing more, young man, and mai |! 
Jehovah give thee faith to hear my truly-spoke 
story. The risen Lord has also shown Himself t 
me.” The rabbi listened closely, as the old man, h: 
every feature now tense with emotion, continuec| 
“Yes, as the disciples and the women were coming t 
Galilee at His command, He came before them an’ 
appeared to me. I was yet able to do some little wor 
in the old shop, and there one day, where we two ha} 
so long worked together, Jesus, my Mary’s son, th! 
risen Lord, appeared to me. He told me of all the 
had befallen Him at Jerusalem, and I saw Hi 
wounds and wept, and worshipped Him. Then di’ 
He speak of days gone by and greater days to come 
And at last I could tell Him of how I had longed t|~ 
follow Him as He preached in Galilee, but was kep)_ 
from it by the labor of my hands; how, during the las' | 
year I had grown weaker, and ‘had not been stron! | 
enough to take the old journey to the Passover a! | 
Jerusalem, whither I had so often gone with Him 
my only disappointment was, that during all the time 
with all my praying, urging and beseeching, wit) 
kinfolk, friends and strangers—lI had not gained on) } 
disciple to believe in Him. And then the Lord Jesu) |’ 
put His arm about my shoulders, and, leaving me, H! |, 
said these words: ‘If thou shalt still be faithful” 
thy work shall be rewarded.’ So the Master left me.’ 

The old man ceased to speak for a moment ant) 
then, rising, faced the young rabbi, and with out 
stretched hands, with too much vigor for his weak |’ 
ened frame, ended his speaking. “Rabbi, by Jehovah 
the God of our fathers, I vow to thee that I haw. 
spoken truly. Thou art young and strong. Th 
speech and manner betray the training of our mos’ 
learned doctors. Great would be thy power in tellin; 
the story of our risen Lord. I had hoped this night 
oh, I had prayed for this, that thou mightest be thi |’ 
fulfilment of my labors, the answer to all my prayers) 
Look thou upon my face—I speak the truth. Se’ 
through the windows of my eyes that reason burn} 
there still—I am not mad. Oh, rabbi, friend, be thoy ~ 
not faithless, but believing.” Joseph paused Jong) |’ 
with face close down to the face of his hearer—anc) 
then, in quick, low, trembling, fearful words: “Dos 
thou believe ?” 

The rabbi rose, and again drawing his cloak closely) | 
about him, gazed long across the hills that rim the. e 
little city. Phen he ‘spoke: “Friend, I will accom: 
pany thy daughter and thyself to your home in thi 
city. It is becoming dark and she is anxious. You 
two walk on and I shall follow. Before we part . 
will speak with thee.” 

Slowly they moved through the narrow, gloom: 
street of the city. The young man followed witl 
downcast eyes. At times he stopped for a momen 
and then hurried on again. He was evidently im) 
some commotion of spirit. His hands clenched ane 
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anclenched, and even his stooped shoulders straight- 
‘med now and then with the intensity of his emotion. 
it} Tis looks and actions would be hard to read with 
 urety. There was pain, or anger, or hatred, or all of 
| hem, battling in his heart. At the gate of the house 


ly poke: “Friend, my word to thee is short. Thou hast 
jpoken of my training. My training bids me tell 
| hee, that’it were better thou shouldst not tell this 
i) loctrine to those who have seen none of thy visions. 
Farewell.” 

| He turned and hurried down the street. The old 
i) man’s eyes, streaming with tears, followed him, and, 
| ‘aising his hands toward the departing figure, he 
i wrayed: ‘““May mercy and peace be with thee; may 
iy) Tehovah lead thee into all truth; may the vision of 
i he risen Lord break upon thee.” 


(To be continued.) 


Some Views on Present Day Tupirs. 


THE PROBLEM OF A CONSISTENT 
QUAKER PASTORATE.* 


BY PROF. ELBERT RUSSELL. 


| Among the problems that the movements of the 
| last thirty years in our Society have created, is that 
_| o£ a pastoral system adequate to our needs and at the 
;| same time consistent with the foundation principles 
} of Quakerism. This paper is intended as a contribu- 
; don toward the solution of the problem, which, in my 
| pinion, needs more consideration than it has yet 
| received. 
| A pastoral system, that is truly Quaker, must be 
»| consistent with the Quaker ideal of the ministry and 
|| with the organization ofthe Society of Friends. Let 
| as consider each of these in order. 

| The Quaker idea of the ministry is based upon the 
“| double truth that God speaks to the spirits of all men 
and that all men do not hear or heed the Inner Voice 

| with the same clearness. In this varying capacity 
| lies the need and the explanation of the ministry’s 
‘| work. Those who hear dimly the Spirit’s communi- 
"| zations need to have the Inner Voice reinforced by the 
human incarnation. The message does not grip them 
till it comes emphasized by the personal powers of 
+ the human messenger, and strikes the outward ear 
| from human lips. In a telegraph office when the long 
‘) distance current becomes too weak to work the 
, sounder with distinctness. a relay and local current 
“| are added to make the message clearly audible. Like- 
‘| wise to hearts far separated from God the Divine 
|} message comes obscurely till reinforced by the 
*) preached word. 
) In the broad sense the minister is the man (the 
} term includes both sexes) of finer spiritual discern- 
} ment, better able than others to perceive and respond 
| to God’s word and will, and who also has the gift of 


*A paper read at a meeting of the Ministerial Association of 
| Indiana end Western Yearly Meetings in Greenfield, Indiana, 
M nm Fifth month, 1907, and published at the request of that or- 
'Yanization. 
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expressing to other men in especially effective ways 
the divine character and will. It takes both these 
qualifications to make the minister. Many who have 
rare gifts of expression hear no voice and see no 
vision. There are others who walk with God in soli- 
tude lost to men or ponder His law in the secret night 
season, or are caught up to the third heaven to behold 
the mysteries of Paradise, but who find their lips 
closed and their experiences unutterable as they walk 
the common earth. These may be hermits, and 
mystics, and scholars, but their lack of expression 
prevents their becoming messengers of God. 

The minister’s expression of the truths given him 
may take many forms. One is gifted in public 
speech, persuading and inspiring the people to Christ- 
like living: he is the preacher. Another devotes him- 
self to the painstaking impartation of knowledge, the 
slow leading into truth: he is the teacher. One ex- 
presses God in Christian life and character so as to 
make goodness lovable and attractive: such is the 
saint. Another devotes himself to caring for the 
multifarious needs of men, to advice, correction, 
sympathy, to administering the “charities that soothe 
and heal and bless” as they come through Christ: such 
is the work of the pastor. 

The minister, then, is not distinguished by a 
capacity to know spiritual things that is wholly lack- 
ing in other men, but by a special development and 
use of the capability latent, at least, in all. All men 
have some sense of right and justice, but we rely 
largely on a specially equipped class of men—the 
lawyers and jurists—to teach us more perfectly. We 
rely on the physicians to discover those laws of health 
and remedies for disease which we lack the time or 
talents to find out and apply ourselves. Likewise the 
minister is a man with special aptitude in the things 
of God, who devotes himself to the spiritual life, and 
whose business it is to teach the truths of the spirit 
world to men who are too dull or busy or sinful to 
know them for themselves; to make the murmurs of 
the spirit articulate to ears dulled by the din of the 
market place; to bring the light of the knowledge of 
the glory of God to eyes blinded with the glare of 
earth’s tinsel; to kindle again to life the love of right- 
eousness and duty quenched by sin or buried under 
the ashes of burnt out sensual passion—to make God, 
holiness and immortality real to those who in their 
folly ignore them or in their sin deny them. 

The minister’s effectiveness lies not in his official 
position, but in his spiritual power and personal 
character. He is not a priest. The medizval idea of 
the priesthood was that the mere fact of a man’s 
ordination conveyed certain spiritual powers. The 
priest might be a very ordinary personality, spirit- 
ually ungifted, but the laying on of hands, the con- 
ferring of the clerical order, the putting on of the 
sacred robes equipped him as a minister. He became 
the agent of God, held the keys to communion with 
God, granted absolution for sins, dispensed the means 
of grace, performed with his word the miracle of ere- 
ating out of bread and wine the flesh and blood of 
Christ anew. 
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The position of a minister in the Society of Friends 
does not carry with it, nor is it supposed to carry 
with it, any such prerogatives. The Quaker minister 
cannot close the way of life to any soul, who knows 
and wills to walk in it. He cannot open the gates of 
salvation, except by pointing out the way already and 
always open in Christ and persuading men to enter 
it. He has no sacrament in his keeping that can 
either help or hinder worship. He cannot marry the 
loving,* absolve the living, nor save the dying, conse- 
quently the church’s acknowledgment of his ministry 
conveys no powers not already possessed. The church 
merely records its recognition that he has had the 
gift of ministry bestowed on him. All this does for 
him is to open the way for the fuller exercise of his 
gifts at home or abroad. It conveys no privileges out- 
side such ministry as God ealls him to. It gives no 
social position, guarantees no reverence for the cloth, 
no special privileges of the clergy. 

The Quaker minister is simply a man with a 
special aptitude, doing his God-appointed work among 
men. He will have the success and the influence 
which his character and spiritual gifts win for him, 
and he ought to have no more. 

On the other hand, the Quaker minister is a min- 
ister in the truest sense, one who ministers in the 
spirit of Christ to the highest, fullest, best life of 
men. He ought to enter as fully as possible into 
human life that he may the more fully be able to 
minister to it. The larger his manhood and woman- 
hood the more points of contact and so the more 
chances he will have to attach himself to men’s lives 
and draw them Godward. Health, love of recreation, 
intelligence, sociability, sympathy and comprehension 
will all help him in his duty of ministering to men’s 
souls. Social occasions, the hospitality of the home, 
the intimacy of friendship, public worship, and civic 
duty, all afford not only a field to exercise the powers 
of his manhood, but to be a minister of Christ. At 
the wedding he will find opportunity to advise the 
building of a family altar to pray God’s blessing on 
the fruition of love. The invalid’s bedside and the 
fimeral give him opportunity to point to Christ, the 
Saviour, Healer and Consoler of men. Nowhere 
ought professionalism to count for so much and for 
so little. In the best sense professionalism stands for 
special skill and knowledge. In case of need, we turn 
instinctively to a professional man. We have confi- 
dence that his profession guarantees skill and 
knowledge. In this sense the Quaker minister should 
aim at professionalism. He should be expert in the 
things of the soul; he should pursue the knowledge 
of God. He should be able to speak with the author- 
ity that only knowledge and experience can give. He 
should be able to inspire men with confidence that he 
is one who sees the Invisible. On the other hand, we 
sometimes contrast a man’s lack of personal sincerity, 
character, and interest in his work with his profes- 
_ *He may act as the agent of the State to assist the contract- 
ing parties in doing what is necessary to a legal marriage, 


but that authority is conveyed by statute, not by his position 
as a minister. 


sional character. In such cases we despise the pri | 
fessional, and none more so than the profession) | 
minister. Men turn instinctively to some honest, si) 
cere Christian away from the minister who gives tl |, 
adyice he does not follow himself, offers the consol) },) 
tion he has not felt, or preaches a theology that do! |) 
not express his own convictions. i 
In regard to the ministerial gifts the only mos |; 
is as to the actual possession and exercise of ther) |i 
The variety of such gifts is certainly greater than ov } 
formal classification of them indicates. We reco) 
nize formally only the evangelist, resident ministi| |) 
(or, as I should prefer to say, the minister at large) }; 
and the pastor. Paul gives us two lists (Ror 
12:5-8 and I Cor. 12: 28-30) which name other} 
though the two lists do not exactly agree. The que! 
tion is merely in how many ways God ealls his se} |4 
vants to minister to the spiritual needs of his chi) }; 
dren, And how numerous the ways are! Think « |) 
all the ministers in Christ’s name which sustain tl 
church and enlarge the kingdom of God and whifl 
go unrecorded by us or any other denomination: tl 
ministry of the mother in the home, of the citizen i) }) 
the community, the teacher in the Sunday-school ; anh 


the saints that make it easier to be good and true } 
every walk of life. 

All these are truly gifts of Christian ministry, bi 
in practice Friends have formally recognized as mi! 
isters only those who show ability to speak in meetin) | 
often coupled with other gifts. This custom arose : 
the beginning of our Society because of the needs « 
the traveling ministry. When a Friend was reco 


nized as having the gift of preaching, this recognitic) }: 
was formally recorded, and, when he traveled amor) 
Friends where he was not known, his home meetir 
sent a minute recommending him as a “publ’ 
Friend” fitted to minister to others. Other gifts thi! 
did not concern the worship of a whole meeting }) 
intimately, or that were more commonly exercised || 
home, were not made a matter of record. a 


This brings us to the second matter for consider} 
tion, viz., the relation of the pastor to our Society’ 
organization. The pastorate is one of the gifts of tl 
ministry, but the special gifts of pastor and preache 
are not the same. They are rarely united in an equ’ 
degree in one person. There are among us men ar} 
women who, when “the hand of the Lord” is upe) 
them, preach the Gospel “‘in the demonstration of th f 
spirit and in power ;” but when meeting is over the |; 
long for the juniper tree in the desert solitude. The }) 
hardest task is to meet the members of the conardll 
tion eye to eye after meeting, or to minister to the |, 
individually in their homes. There are others et h 
break the bread of life from house to house and ry 
joice to look after the welfare of the members of the’ 
meetings, yet who go to their public service wi! 
shrinking, who preach without excellency of man’ |, 
wisdom, with trembling and in much weakness. 

It is only the need of economy, coupled, perhay; 
with the example of the pastorate in other denomin: 
tions that has led us to seek for the pastor ar) | 
preacher in the same person. Most of our meetin)! 
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M\ *hich have a pastor do not feel able to secure the ser- 
“vices of two persons, one a pastor and one a preacher ; 
it.» they get along with a poor pastor for the sake of 
Javing good preaching, or else make shift with 
‘jnediocre preaching for the sake of effective shep- 
41 erding of the flock. Our uniform discipline seeks to 
jainimize this difficulty of finding the gifts of pastor 
ind preacher evenly balanced in one person by put- 
iat ing the responsibility of this whole work on the Pas- 
i 5ral Committee. This is composed of all—ministers, 
‘ti ders, overseers, and others—to whom the oversight 
4nd care of the membership is given officially by the 
taeeting. If the meeting has a pastor, either in the 
i arger or more restricted sense of the term, he is 
lat nerely the agent of the Pastoral Committee. Their 
jit urpose in securing his services will be to supplement 
%} heir own work—to supply their deficiencies, to make 
lip for their own lack of time, knowledge, skill, or 
\ifts. In such a case he will be chosen with reference 
} o his ability in the line of greatest need, and his lack 
lil £ all-around ability will not be so serious. 
‘ll’ Conceivably there are circumstances under which 


ilepend largely on the character of the meeting—its 
| ocation, the business of its members, the presence or 
jj ack of able resident ministers, the size of the meet- 
i ng, the leisure of its Pastoral Committee, etc. There 
ij we country meetings which contain in their mem- 
ejoership men and women who have the ability and 
| eisure to do the pastoral work and preaching which 
wi he meeting needs. In most city meetings, however, 
ij che members work for others, so that their time is not 
|sheir own. In such cases the Pastoral Committee has 
i) little time to devote to the work, and the resident 
| ministers cannot give thought to their ministry so as 
i) to feed and instruct the meeting. In such cases it 
becomes highly desirable for the Pastoral Committee 
to secure a pastor to give his whole time to the work. 
| There are meetings in some of our large cities which 
yj need the services of at least two persons, one as 
4) preacher and one as pastor. 


(To be concluded next week.) 
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| REPORT OF WESTERN YEARLY MEETING. 


The fiftieth annual gathering of Friends, which 


18th, was a time of unusual blessing in many ways. 
) The weather was ideal throughout, the business was 
#) transacted in unity and love, and the ministry was 
inspiring and helpful. 

i) The visiting delegation of ministers spoke to the 
/ edification of the thousands who assembled on the 
# Spacious Yearly Meeting grounds on the Sabbath. 
i) Two large tents were erected, and a portable pulpit 
) was used in the open air, thus reaching several 
thousand people at a time. Many expressed them- 
# selves as receiving great spiritual blessings, and 
# Many resolutions were made that the next year should 
i) be the best yet in their service for the Lord. 

# Visiting ministers present with credentials were 


W 


Jacob Baker, Ohio; John Henry Douglass, Charles 
E. Tebbetts and daughter, Edith, and Herman Wil- 
lams and wife (members), California; Luke Wood- 
ard, Willis R. Cook and Benjamin J. Mills, Indiana; 
Aaron M. Bray, Oregon; Nathan and Esther Frame 
and Harry R. Hole, Wilmington; Jesse J. Phillips, 
Kansas, and Bunji Kida, Japan. E. Harold Marsh, 
London, a young English Friend, who is spending 
some time in this country studying our church and 
some of her movements, brought credentials also. 
Culla J. Vayhinger, State President of the Indiana 
W. C. T. U., was present as a fraterial delegate 
from that body and gave an able address on “Social 
Purity.” She made a strong appeal for the standard 
of morality and purity to be the same for men as for 
women. The principle of right should stand upon its 
own merits. 

Others who might be mentioned as present with- 
out credentials were Rhoda M. Hare and Andrew 
F. Mitchel, California, and Robert W. Douglass, 
Indiana Yearly Meeting. 

In the report of the Bible-school Department, 
among many other interesting items, was made the 


statement that 3,612 persons who are not Friends: 


are regularly in our schools. This gives great oppor- 
tunity for the spread of Quaker doctrines and the 
evangelization of the unchurched. 

The evangelistic report was excellent, though not 
quite equal to that of last year. There were 1,013 
conversions and 481 joined the church by request. 
Thirty-eight young people give evidence of a call to 
the ministry and 15 have been in schools the past 
year preparatory to entering the ministry. Sixty- 
nine ministers are supported in whole or part as 
pastors in 84 meetings. The net gain in church mem- 
bership is 201, but the new statistical secretary, in 
getting correct reports from all the quarterly meet- 
ings, found a total membership of 15,709, which is 
830 larger than last year’s report. The difference is 
discovered in the errors of last year’s report. One 
entire quarterly meeting had not been reported for 
four years. 

A strong feeling was expressed in discussing the 
state of society that the tendency of our pastoral 
system is to give the pastor too much responsibility 
in the meetings for worship. The pastors feel this 
as strongly as any one, and they will probably have 
to lead in the re-establishment of perfect freedom of 
expression in our meetings for public worship. 

Bunji Kida gave a short talk on evangelism, 
which made a deep impression on the audience, his 
words of love carrying deep conviction to the hearts 
of many. 

There has been expended $540 more for evangel- 
istic work and $850 more for pastoral work than 
the previous year. 

The report of Earlham College was quite gratify- 
ing. There was a total enrollment of 455, with 110 
taking work in the Biblical Department. Thirteen 
yearly meetings were represented and nine Hicksites 
attended. During this year about $96,000 worth 
of buildings are being erected upon the campus, in- 
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cluding a boys’ dormitory, which cost about $45,000, 
and a new library building about $38,000. 

The endowment fund has been increased the past 
year about $39,000, and now reaches $302,348.49. 
Twelve persons at the Yearly Meeting agreed to fur- 
nish suites of rooms in the new dormitory at $50 for 
each suite. 

The Christian Endeavor session was one of the 
best held for many years. Several Juniors took part 
in the program, Aley Craig, Thorntown, presented 
“A Story of Chinese Life,” in native costume, in a 
very touching way, showing beautifully how a Chi- 
nese girl was led to Christ and just how she was 
treated in her own home. Sara Acevez and Matilda 
Castello sang most beautifully in Spanish. They are 
two of the native teachers in the girls’ school at 
Matehuala. The Endeavorers will support these two 
teachers next year. 

Prof. Wm. J. Reagan, Bloomingdale, Ind., the new 
Superintendent of Christian Endeavor Work, was in- 
troduced and led in a touching consecration meeting 
at the close. The Endeavor work starts out with new 
enthusiasm for the next year. 

At the missionary session the reports showed in- 
creased interest in every quarterly meeting in the 
work in Mexico. The two teachers referred to above 
spoke words of encouragement and brought greet- 
ings from the field. The audience were de- 
lighted to hear and see them, some of the fruits of 
our labor in our efforts to evangelize that priest- 
ridden people. Sarah Lindley and Bertha Andrews 
were also present, the four arriving just at the open- 
ing of the Yearly Meeting. Everet and Clara Mor- 
gan, who spent nine years in that field, were present 
and spoke briefly. 

They returned to Mexico, starting on the 17th, to 
take up work with the Indiana Yearly Meeting 
Board at Matamoras. The Yearly Meeting decided 
unanimously to join in the new movement for mis- 
slonary union, as inaugurated last year at the Rich- 
mond Conference. 

The largest attendance at any business session 
gathered on the evening set apart for the reports of 
the Department of Suppression of the Liquor 
Traffic. The large auditorium was packed to its ut- 
most seating capacity, and many were compelled to 
stand all through the session. 

Judge Samuel R. Artman, Lebanon, Ind., gave an 
address along the line of his now famous decision, de- 
claring the saloon unconstitutional. This depart- 
ment has made such rapid progress the last few years 
that the people can scarcely keep pace with it. The 
people were delighted with the Judge’s arguments 
and logic, and pledged themselves to stronger and 
more determined effort to overthrow the entire liquor 
traffic. 


The following persons were appointed to attend | 
the Five Years Meeting: Delegates, Josiah Morris, 
George H. Moore, Charlotte FE. Vickers, Lewis W. 
McFarland, David Hadley, Seth Mills, Richard ' 
Haworth, Eliza C. Armstrong, Nereus M. Hodgins, : 
Theodore Reynolds, Joseph R. Cox, Perry Kendall, | 


John Henderson, Margaret E. Cox, Lydia Taylor 
Painter, Julia Macy Woodard, Sylvester Newlin, 
Thomas C. Brown, Peter W. Raidabaugh, Amos K. 
Hollowell and Murray S. Kenworthy; Alternates, 
Morton C. Pearson, Emily Ellis, Solomon B. Wood- 
ard, Emma Henderson, James R. Jones and Mary 
N. Cox. These were instructed to present the fol- 
lowing petition to that meeting: “This meeting 
respectfully asks the Five Years Meeting to eliminate 
from the Uniform Discipline the paragraph provid- 
ing for associate membership.” 

Several persons were invited by the various depart- 
ments of work to give special addresses. Those who 
spoke were Charles L. Jessup, for the Peace and Ar- 
bitration Work; Prof. Edwin Morrison, Earlham 
College, Education, giving a plea for the denom- 
inational academy; Lewis M. McFarland, for the 
Christian Endeavor, and Morton ©. Pearson, 
Missionary. 

A large committee is making arrangements to 
celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of the organization 
of Western Yearly Meeting, holding two sessions the 
day following the close of next Yearly Meeting. The 
day is to be filled full of historical and reminiscent 
items of interest, showing the growth and deyvelop- 
ment of the Yearly Meeting the past fifty years. 

The same clerks were placed at the table again this 
vear, showing something of the confidence the meet- 
ing places in her servants. 

A proposition was made to withdraw from the 
Bible Institute, of Indiana, Western and Wilming- 
ton Yearly Meeting, but, after some discussion it was 
decided to serve notice on the other two yearly meet- 
ings that Western Yearly Meeting reserves the 
privilege of withdrawing from the compact after 
next Bible Institute, which will be held at Earlham 
College next Seventh month, thus leaving the way 
open to remain in the compact if the Yearly Meet- 
ing so decides next year. 

The heads of departments for next year are: 

Missionary—Caroline M. Wright, Kokomo. 

Christian Endeavor—William J. Reagan, Bloom- 
ingdale. 

Evangelistic—Lewis E. Stout, Plainfield. 

Bible-schools—Edmund Albertson, Plainfield. 

Suppression of the Liquor Traffice—Solomon B. 
Woodard, Rockville. 

Social Purity—Eunice Furnas, Plainfield. 

The Yearly Meeting will not conduct a ministers?’ 
reading course next year, but will join with the 
Bible Institute Extension Course. Murray S. Ken- 
worthy, Earlham, Ind., is superintendent of this 
course, and will be glad to correspond with any one 
in regard to it. The books for next year are: “The 
Rise of the Quakers,” by T. Edmund Harvey, and 
“The Old Testament and the Monuments,” by Ira M. 
Price, p F 

The meeting closed with a deep feeling of thank- — 
fulness for the great blessings this annual gathering | 
brings to the membership. This Yearly Meeting |}! 
contains a strong force of voung ministers and work. 3 
ers who are determined to broaden and deepen intel- frig 


— 


_ great many friends. 
_ factory preaching service at Lexington and High Point; also 
a pleasant, brief call at Guilford College. 


} lina, Wilmington and Ohio Yearly Meetings. _ 
visited a number of families, and attended meeting on Sabbath 


7 


the 8th inst. 
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lectually and spiritually until they are able to meet 
the varying needs of our growing church in this 


Middle West. 


Things of Interest Among Ourselues. 


_ Lynnville, Iowa, Friends contemplate building a new “min- 
ister’s home.” 


Leverett J. Rugg, pastor of Farmington, N. Y., has a 
minute to attend Kansas Yearly Meeting. 


_ 


Lewis I. Hadley will continue in pastoral work in the 
Friends Meeting, Portland, Ore., for another year. 


C. C. Haworth and family are visiting Friends in Iowa. 
They expect to attend Kansas Yearly Meeting. 


Prof. Irving Kelsey has accepted the position as _presi- 
dent of Pacific College and will take up his residence there 
at once. 


Friends Meeting at Marshalltown, Iowa, is now without a 
pastor. This, to the one rightly called, may be a field of 
interest and fruitfulness. 


Dewitt Foster has accepted the unanimous call of Old 
Wabash Meeting to serve as pastor the ensuing year. His 
work during the past year has borne rich fruit spiritually. 


Isom P. and Margery E. Wooton are enjoying the pastoral 
work with Friends at Newberg, Ore., but they do not feel 


_ able to continue in the work for any great length of time. 


They do not expect to locate there, only fill a needy field until 


_ others can be found to take their places. 


Mill Creek Monthly Meeting of Friends, held Eighth 


_ month 31st, was united in retaining Alvin C. Barrett as their 


pastor another year. Her post-office address is Cuba, Kan., 
Route 3. S, A. Fitzsimmons, Enosdale, Quarterly Meeting 
Superintendent, was in attendance. 


James R. Jones, Watseka, IIl., is visiting with friends and 
relatives in North Carolina. He attended the recent quarterly 
meeting at Greensboro. He labored for twenty-five years in 
North Carolina, during which time he endeared himself to a 
His visit was short, but he had satis- 


The Friends of Lynville, Iowa, on the 16th inst., gave their 


new pastor and wife a “pounding” which will not soon be for- 


gotten, Clark Brown and wife had only been in their midst 


two weeks, and the day after_ their twenty-seventh wedding 
anniversary about 50 of the Friends dropped in all at once 


and spent a pleasant evening, leaving behind for their use 150 


- pounds flour, 56 pounds sugar, 20 pounds lard, cash and other 
' substantials in abundance. A prosperous year is expected for 
_ the church. 


_ Edith Morris Stubbs, whose obituary appears elsewhere, 
“was active for many years in W. T. U. work, holding 


} | Bou offices in that society. Through- her efforts the first 
‘ she was National Superintendent of Chinese Work, being 


T. U. was organized at San José, Cal. For two years 


the first to hold this office. During her term of office she had 


| written and translated into Chinese the first W. C. T. U. 
|| tract ever published in that language, sending to China to 
| have it translated and printed and afterward causing it to be 
| distributed throughout the State. 


' A correspondent from Ohio writes, “George W. Willis, 
‘Cleveland, closed a splendid tent meeting at Leesburg, Ohio, 


“There were a number saved and some received a pure 


} heart, and the church wonderfully helped. To God be all the 


glory. 


} “There had been some unwise teaching in this community 


‘in the past, and the doctrine of the baptism with the Holy 


} Spirit was thereby brought into disrepute.” 


Parker Moon, who has been a subscriber to THE AMERICAN 


| Frrenp ever since it assumed that name, writes from his home, 
} in Carthage, Mo.: “I take this means of informing my many 


friends of my safe return home after attending North Caro- 
On my way I 


‘at Martinsville, Ohio. Then, going to Greenfield, Ind., I at- 


are 


tended their monthly meeting and was with them on the Sab- 
bath. Last Sabbath I attended our home meeting and met a 
large number of our home Friends, especially young people, 
who are like my own children in the Lord since I have been 
telling them the old, old story for nearly forty years. In all 
this service I can truly say the Lord has wonderfully blessed 
me, and want to express my heartfelt thanks to my many dear 
friends I met in my journey.” 


Spiceland Quarterly Meeting, Ind., was held from the 13th 
to 15th inst. Nearly all the delegates from the monthly meet- 
ings were present. Rebecca I’. Ballard, Kansas, and Oliver M. 
Frazier, Richmond, Ind., spoke to the edification of those 
present. Reports from the several departments of church work 
were prepared for yearly meeting. Benjamin J. Mills, New- 
castle, was granted a certificate for service in Wilmington and 
Western Yearly Meetings. S. Adelbert Wood asked for a 
minute for evangelistic service in the East, which was granted. 
Word was received from Iowa Yearly Meeting acknowledging 
the acceptable service of Alice C. Lawrence, Spiceland. 
Francis W. Thomas and Rebecca T. Ballard had messages 
for the meeting on First-day. William E. Coffin was chosen 
Evangelistic Superintendent for the ensuing year. 


Henry and Mary Jane Hull, Pleasant Plain, Iowa, celebrated 
the fiftieth anniversary of their marriage in their home the 16th 
inst. Over 4o relatives and friends were present to con- 
gratulate and cheer them in the evening of their life. Henry 
Hull is in feeble health, but, though about eighty-four years 
of age, he enjoyed the day. The marriage certificate, signed 
fifty years ago in the Pleasant Plain Friends Meeting-house, 
was read, with the names of signers. Of the 47 friends who 
signed the document in 1857, 13 are still living, five of whom 
were present. The tables were loaded with good things to 
eat from the fertile Iowa farms, and the bounteous dinner 
brought in by the guests was not the least enjoyable part of 
the day. The reunion awakened in the hearts of those 
present thanksgiving to God for the Christian life of Henry 
and Mary Jane Hull. 


New Garden Quarterly Meeting was held at Greensboro, N. 
C., the 14th inst. At the morning service Prof. J. Edwin Jay, 
who has recently taken charge of the Biblical work at Guilford 
College, delivered an interesting lecture on the “Spiritual 
Foundation Principle of Friends,” and “What Did Jesus Mean 
When He Said God is a Spirit?” He insisted that we should 
not neglect the cultivation of our mental powers while seeking 
for spiritual things. When our spiritual and mental equip- 
ment go hand in hand we obtain best results. 

After partaking of ample refreshments, which were pre- 
pared by Greensboro Friends, the meeting for business con- 
vened. Franklin S. Blair was reappointed clerk, and Mary 
M. Petty assistant clerk. This being the first quarterly meet- 
ing after yearly meeting, the reading of the minute of advice 
occupied a part of the time. A discussion followed. All were 
edified by the exercise. The closing minute read: “Concluded 
under a sense of awakened interest in the Master’s cause.” — 

Stephen Myrick, a minister of Greensboro Meeting, and his 
wife, Miriam H. Myrick, and their children, late of Richmond, 
Ind., were in attendance; also Charles Carr, wife and children, 
late of Indianapolis, who are now residing in the city of 
Greensboro. Eli Reece, formerly a minister in the meeting at 
High Point, who is now serving as Superintendent of Evan- 
gelistic Work for the yearly meeting, is also located at Greens- 
boro. ‘This makes five ministers residents in that city. 


BORN. 

Jonrs.—To Prof. Frank K. and Anna H. Jones, Newberg, 
Ore., a son, Merle Horace, Eighth month 4, 1907. 

Hurcurns.—To ‘Tyra and Ethel Hutchens, Dayton, Ore., 
a son, Wendell Herbert, Eighth month 9, 1907. 

Mexrri.—To Niles I. and Gertrude Mekeel, at Yorktown 
Heights, N. Y., Eighth month 28, 1907, a daughter, Evelyn 
Haight. 


DIED. 


Coox.—At the home of her daughter, Malona C. Hinshaw, 
Portland, Ore., Seventh month 7, 1907, Mary Cook, wife of 
Joseph Cook (deceased), aged 78 years. She was a birthright 
Friend, deeply interested in the increase of righteousness. The 
remains were interred at Marion, Ore., where for a number 
of years she and her husband lived lives of helpfulness to the 
church and community. 
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Che International Hesson. 


FOURTH QUARTER. 
LESSON I. TENTH MONTH 6, 1907. 


JOSHUA, ISRAEL’S NEW LEADER. 
JOSHUA 1: 1-11. 

GOLDEN TExT.—I 

forsake thee.—Josh. 

DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day. Joshua, Israel’s new ieader. 
Josh. 1:11, 
Josh. 12: 


4 qed eee 
e Fourth-day. Moses encouraged. Exod, 
3: T- iS 
Fifth-day. God’s law to be read. Deut. 
: 14-20. 


17 
Sixth-day. Be strong. Dan. 10: 10-21. 
ahsnaptin ide A good soldier. 2 Tim. 2: 


First-day. Strength from God. Psalm 27. 


Time.—Uncertain; authorities vary 
from 1451 to 1251 B. C. The month 
was the last of March or early April. 


Place—The plain on the east side of 
the Jordan, opposite Jericho. 

The book of Joshua is anonymous. 
It describes the entrance into the Prom- 
ised Land, and the allotment among the 
tribes, with an appendix, giving two 
speeches of Joshua, and an account of 
his death. It falls naturally into three 
parts: (1) Invasion and Conquest, 
chapters 1-2; (2) Allotment, chapters 
13-22; (3) Exhortations of Joshua, and 
his death and burial, chapters 23-24. 

The book is so closely joined in its 
narrative with the first five books of 
the Bible, known as the Pentateuch, that 
the first six are often called the 
Hexateuch. Joshua is one of the heroes 
of the Old Testament and also one of 
its most attractive characters. ‘The 
name was originally Hoshea, the same 
as Hosea, which means “help” or “sal- 
vation.” The syllable “Je” for Jehovah 


will not fail thee, nor 
Libs 


Obedient people. 


was added, and the name was “Je- 
hoshua,” afterward shortened into 
Joshua, and, in Nehemiah (Sze 


changed to “Jeshua;” this, in Greek, be- 
came “Jesous,” from which the name of 
our Lord comes. The Greek form of 
Joshua is thus translated in Hebrew 
4:8 A. V., changed in R. V. to Joshua. 
Joshua was an Ephraimite (Num. 
2:18, I Chron. 7:27). He died when 
one hundred and ten (Jude. 2:8), and 
was, it is said by tradition, twenty-seven 
years in Canaan; this would make him 
eighty-three at the time of crossing the 
Jordan. He was evidently a man of 
great courage, a good leader, of the 
strongest faith, and deeply religious. 
Having been born in Egypt, with the 
single exception of Caleb, he was the 
only man personally familiar with the 
whole exodus from Egypt and the so- 
journ in the wilderness. 

1. “Servant,” “minister;” these are 
not the same words in the original. The 
association of Joshua was more per- 
sonal than that of Moses with Jehovah. 
It is not related how: Jehovah spoke to 
Joshua. 

2. “Moses, my _ servant.” These 
words are a significant indication of 
what God valued in Moses, and now 
expected in Joshua. “Arise.” ‘There 
was to be no delay—the time had come 
for action. “Go over this Jordan.” 

here were two thing's likely to make 
Joshua and the Israelites hesitate: (1) 
It was the time when the Jordan over- 
flowed its banks (Jos. 3: 15), and (2) 


it would be an open declaration of war 


+ 


against the Canaanites. Each, from a 
human point of view, seemed terribly 
dangerous. Well might Joshua need 
the exhortation of verse 9. “I do give.” 
It had been promised long ago; the 
time had now come for the gift. 

3. The limits are specified in verse 4. 

4. “Wilderness.” ‘The Arabian des- 
ert. “Lebanon.” The northern bound- 
ary. “The River Euphrates.” ‘The east- 
ern boundary. To the Jews this was 
“the river” above all others. “Land of 
the Hittites.” Probably north of 
Damascus. “The great sea.” The 
Mediterranean. “The going down of 
the sun.” The west. The Jews did not 
get this territory until the time of David 
a ass “Your coast.” “Border,” 
RV 

5. “There shall not any man,” etc. 
Compare Deut. 11:25. “As I was,” 
etc. What a promise! “I will not fail 
thee, nor forsake thee.” With God on 
his side he could do all things. 

6. “Be strong and of a good cour- 
age.” Probably strength and courage of 
soul are chiefly meant. “For thou shalt 
cause this people to inherit this land.” 
R. V. The task before him was great, 
and he would need all the courage and 
strength which he could get in order to 
accomplish it. 

7. “Only be strong and very courage- 
ous to observe to do,” etc. R. V. Re- 
peated for emphasis. The temptations 
to swerve from the commandments of 
the Law would be great. There must 
be no right or left hand errors—the 
path to be followed was a direct one. 
While strength and courage are not di- 
rectly in our power, we can so live as 
to develop and increase them. We gain 
courage by having a companion; so we 
should gain spiritual courage by the 
knowledge that God will aid us. This 
is taught in verse 5 and repeated in 
verse 8. 

8. “Shall not depart out of thy 
mouth,” etc. He was to take the teach- 
ings of Moses, meditate on them, and 
follow them out. It was needful for 
Joshua to be thoroughly familiar with 
the legislation of Moses. It was only 
thus that his way would be prosperous. 
“Thou shalt have good success.” What 
does this mean? “Is not all success 
good? It means that Joshua would 
have not simply a success recognized as 
such in the eyes of men, but that he 
should have that success which in the 
sight of God is good. 

9. An emphatic repetition of God’s 
exhortation. 

10, 11. Joshua has received his mes- 
sage, now it is time for him to speak to 
the people. He did _ this necessarily 
through the officer. “Host.” Better, 
“the midst of the camp.” The command 
had been given to Joshua and he was 
ready to obey at once. Everything must 
be prepared and the people must do 
their part. “Victuals.” There would 
be no manna in the Promised Land. 


NOTICES. 


We would like to correspond with a 
young man (preferably unmarried) de- 
siring to enter mission work in Jamaica 
this fall. One who has had some expe- 
rience in preaching and can teach Eng- 
lish Bible later on. Send references. 
Charles S. White, president Iowa Yearly 
Meeting Board, Earlham, Iowa. 


athletic team my daily ‘jogs’ became a 


A CALLED MEETING. 


The Executive Committee of the Peace | 
Association of Friends in America 
desire a meeting of the Advisory Board 
—or such Friends as the Yearly Meetings 
may appoint to represent them—with 
the Executive Committee at the Secre- 
tary’s Rooms in East Main Street Meet- 
ing House, on Second day, Tenth month 
14, at 7 o’clock p. m. It is very desirable 
that all the Yearly Meetings be repre- 
sented. 

On behalf of the Committee, 


ALLEN Jay, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee. 
H. Lavinia Batny, Secretary. 


YEARLY MEETINGS FOR 1907. 


Kansas Yearly Meeting, in Wichita, 
Kan., Tenth month 4th. Edmund Stan- 
ley, clerk, Wichita, Kan. 


The Five Years’ Meeting will be held 
at Richmond, Ind., Tenth month 15, 
1907; Edmund Stanley, clerk, Wichita, 
Kan.; R. Esther Smith, assistant clerk, 
Puerto _ Barrios, Guatemala; Miles 
White, Jr., treasurer, Baltimore, Md. 


Baltimore Yearly Meeting, in Balti- 
more, Md., Eleventh month 8th. Allen 
C. Thomas, clerk, Haverford, Pa., Anna 
King Carey, clerk, 838 Park Avenue, 
Baltimore, Md. 


PUTS THE “GINGER” IN. 
THE KIND OF FOOD USED BY ATHLETES. 


A former college athlete, one of the 
long-distance runners, began to lose his 
power of endurance. His experience 
with a change in food is interesting. 

“While I was in training on the track 


task, until after I was put on Grape- 
Nuts food for two meals a day. After 
using the Food for two weeks I felt like — 
a new man. My digestion was perfect, 
nerves steady, and I was full of energy. 

“T trained for the mile and half mile 
runs (those events which require so 
much endurance) and then the long daily 
‘jogs,’ which before had been such a 
task, were clipped off with ease. I won 
both events. 

“The Grape-Nuts food put me in per- 
fect condition and gave me my ‘ginger.’ 
Not only was my physical condition 
made perfect, and my weight increased, 
but my mind was made clear and vigor- 
ous so that I could get out my studies 
in about half the time formerly tre- 
quired. Now most all of the University 
men use Grape-Nuts, for they have 
learned its value, but I think my testi- | 
mony will not be amiss and may per- 
haps help some one to learn how the 
best results can be obtained.” jj 

There’s a reason for the effect of 
Grape-Nuts food on the human body 
and brain. ‘The certain elements in~ 
wheat and barley are selected with spe- 
cial reference to their power for re- 
building the brain and nerve centers. | 
The product is then carefully and scien- | 
tifically prepared so as to make it easy — 
of digestion. The physical and mental 
results are so apparent after two or 
three weeks’ use as to produce a pro- | 
found impression. Read “The Road to_ 
Wellville,” in packages. “There’s a 
Reason.” 
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Christian Endeavor 


{Communications for this department should 
be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New York 
Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR TENTH MONTH 6. 


RALLY TO THE WORK. 
Ex. 14:15; 2 Curon. 31: 20, 21. 
(Consecration meeting.) 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day. ‘Who will stand up?’ Ps. 
94: 14-22. 
Third-day. Overthrow evil. Ex. 382: 
19-21, 26-29. 
aes: Rebuke wrong. Josh, 22: 
Fifth-day. An inspiring leader. 2- Kin 
ay ee 7 he 
xth-day. Paul’s precept. 1 Cor. 15: 
58; 16: 13-24. . 
eC OPsek la: 


Bae des Paul’s example. 


Vacations are often necessary, but they 
are nearly always disorganizing. In 
country places it may not be vacation, 
but the labor of harvest that has broken 
in upon religious work and social activi- 
ties; and now as city people return to 
their duties at home and the press of 
farm work is lightened, the rally days 
of the church come also, in congregation 
and Sabbath-school and Christian En- 
deavor. In school and college many new 
relations are being formed: the home 
church, too, may need to take a new in- 
ventory of its resources with some of its 
active young people gone out from it. 
It may require some courage all around 
to take hold at once with a firm grip on 
the fall and winter program, but plans 
need to be put promptly into operation 
for study courses, mission school work, 
increase campaigns, fellowship move- 
ments, and whatever our circumstances 
offer to us as opportunity for better 
work than ever before. ' 

No more fruitful field seems to me to 
lie open to any body of Christian work- 
ers than that which Endeavorers find be- 
fore them in the social opportunity for 
which their form of organization pro- 
vides. It combines stated times of 
worship with a worshipful attitude 
toward all of life; and with its wide 
range of committees for good citizen- 
ship end social work of various kinds, it 
takes up the ideal of religion that Jesus 
set forth when He rehearsed the classes 
of work He was doing as proof to John’s 
disciples that the Christ had indeed 
come. 

Consider in how many ways the world 
was being blessed in Him. To rally to 
any work that makes for light and joy 
and comfort is in line with His plans. 


‘The prayer meeting is important, but it 


is only a part; worship is performed 
wherever the spirit of love is shown, in 
home or school, or office, on the street, 


or in the alleys and byways. 


Wherever Jesus went we can go if we 
go in His spirit and strength. It is told 
of a king that he carried with him con- 
stantly a picture of his father, and that 
whenever any great task confronted him, 
he would look upon this picture, and 
pray that he might do nothing unworthy 
such a father. The image of Him in 
whose likeness we were created, and into 
which we are to be renewed daily ought 
to be our corrective and encouragement. 
We whose citizenship is in heaven must 
bear ourselves becomingly. 

There is no idle dreaming in the 
scheme. Plan, indeed; but “Go for- 
ward.” A rally that exhausts itself with 
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hurrahs and patriotic shouts is not in 
order, but a placing ourselves in the way 
of duty—doing each day, then who will 
say how far the plans will unfold? He 
that willeth to do shall know. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of 
‘*The American Friend” to this column, It will be 
found useful for almost everyone who wishes to adver- 
tise. The cost is 5c. perline eachinsertion. Noadver- 
tisement is accepted for less than 26c, Cash with order, 


IF standing, walking, lifting, carrying prove 
unaccountably wearisome, a properly con- 
structed supporter relieves the unrealized strain 
and gives inconceivable comfort. The pattern 
of such a supporter, with complete instructions, 
easily made and worn, we mail for two dimes. 
Rep Cross Suppiy Co., Lock Box 861, Pasa- 
dena, California. 


WANTED.—A well educated young woman 
Friend, as teacher in the Friends Girls’ School 
in Tokio, Japan. One who can make herself 
generally useful. 


Anyone who feels drawn to enter upon such a 
career of Christian service and believes that it 
will be right for her to apply for the position, 
and desires further information, is invited to 
aderete MARGARET W. Harngs, Cheltenham, 

enna, 


S. F; BALDERSTON’S SON 
Wall Paper and 


Decorations 
Window Shades [Made to Order 


902 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia 


$60 In One Week! 


BOES YOUR CHURCH NEED MONEY ? 


The Ladies’ Aid Society of the First Presbyterian Church of Collinsville, Ill., ratsed 
$60.00 for their church in one week by taking subscriptions for The National Home Journal 


at 50 cents a year, 


A bible class in the First M. E. Church of Decatur, Ill., raised $30 in a few days. 
The President of the Epworth League of the Methodist Church at Tuxedo Park, Mo., 


was desirous of having his league raise $50 for a special purpose. 


He states that they 


raised $12 of this amount within an hour after he explained our plan to the members and he 
feels sure they will get the balance in a short time. 


More than 100 other churches have raised money by this plan — some have raised as 


much as $160.00, 


We have a very special plan which will enable any church to raise from $25 to $150 in 


a short time, and with little work, 


If you care to know how your church can raise from $25 to $150 in exchange fora 
little work in the interest of The National Home Journal, fill in coupon below and mail to 


THE NATIONAL HOME*JOURNAL, St. Louis, Mo. 


Every church society which takes up this work can offer FREE a beautiful little book, 
“The Rubaiyat of the Roses,” with each yearly subscription. Leading writers and critics 
have pronounced this the greatest and most beautiful poem of the century. It contains 101 


beautiful stanzas — each stanza a gem of poetic thought. 


Note what Levi Gilbert, Editor 


Western Christian Advocate, and others say in regard to this remarkable book: 


‘‘Mr. Dunroy has produced a worthy and 
helpful work that will brace the faith of 
many. It conveys fine and high truths.’’— 
REV. LEVI GILBERT, D.D., Editor Western 
Christian Advocate. 


“It is full of the sacred perfume of flowers 
and poetry, both. This production ought to 
put Will eed Dunroy in the front rank of 
our American pects — CHARLES FREDER- 
1CK GOSS, D.D. 


“This work in my judgment, should give 
you an honored place among American poets. 
There is life, there is beauty and there is 
hope in every stanza. The world needs such 
a tonic as this and I hope it will ree guize 

our splendid achievement.’’—H, W. SEY- 
MOUR, Editor New York World, 

The National Home Journal is a beauti- 
ful magazine of exceptional merit. It is 
printed on fine paper and in two colors — 
the only strictly high class magazine ever 
published at 50 cents a year. The National 
Home Journal does not accept liquor, med- 
icine or any other advertisements of a 
questionable nature. Upon request we will 
send you absolutely free, a sample covy of 
The National Home Journal, and we will 
also send you free a copy of this remark- 
able and beautiful book. 


THE NATIONAL HOME JOURNAL, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


“The Rubaiyat of the Roses’ is as inspiring 
as itis clever. It is poetry, andit is a tonic for 
the spirits. The reader feels more in love with 
life and with the world after its perusal.’’— 
CALVIN DILL WILSON, D.D. 


“The sentiment of Mr. Dunroy’s stanzas is 
sane and stimulating, while their distinctive 
oetic merit must commend them_to_every 
over of literary art and taste.’"-T. W. HUNT, 
Professor of English, Princeton University. 


FILL OUT AND RETURN AT ONCE 
THE NATIONAL HOME JOURNAL, St. Louis, Mo. 


Our church desires to learn of your special 
plan which will enable us to raise from $25 to 
$150 in exchange for a little work. You may 
send, without any expense to_us, sample 
copies of The National Home Journal, also 
sample copy of your book, ‘‘ The Rubaiyat of 
Roses.” It is understood that this inquiry 


of any suggestions you may offer. gg 
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FRED. JOHNSON 


ARTHUR E, JONES 


DON’T HESITAT 


LOST OPPORTUNITIES seldom 


return. 


YOUR CHANCE to secure a 
home in the New Southwest, 
near 


FOW/EI, WMeade Go., Kansas 


oS FOWLER FRIENDS: ACADEMY: 


and Friends’ Academy. 


Methodist 
churches and Friends’ Meeting. Write to-day for descriptive 
literature and other information desired. : 


Best climate, purest water. 


Good three-room public school 
and Congregational 


THE ARTESIAN LAND CO. 


FINANCIAL 


SEELER & CO,, 


Bankers and Brokers 
110 South 3rd St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Members of the Philadelphia Stock Exchange. 


BONDS AND STOCKS 
BOUGHT AND SOLD ON COMMISSION. 


On IOWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS are the 

safest form of investment—tested by our cus- 

tomers for 36 years. We collect and remit inter- 
j est wherever investors desire. Write for booklet and list. 


AND JONES. 


“IOWA FALLS, IOWA. | 
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INFORMATION FOR DELEGATES 
TO THE FIVE YEARS 
MEETING, 


to be held in Richmond, Ind., commenc- 
ing Tenth month 15th, at 7.30 IPVES at 
the Yearly Mecting-house, corner of 
Fifteenth and Main Streets. The prin- 
cipal hotels are: 

The Westcott, corner Tenth and Main 
Streets. 

The Arlington, nearly opposite the 
Pennsylvania Railroad station. 

Rates at the Westcott, American Plan. 
—Room, $2.50; room, with bath, $3.50; 
room only, $1.00; room and breakfast, 
$1.25; room, with bath and breakfast, 


1.75. 

The Arlington—Room, $2.00; with 
bath, $2.50; room for two persons, $1.50 
each, per week, $10.50 per person. 

Boarding and lodging in _ private 
families, from $1.00 to $1.25 per day. 

For those who desire, meals at noon 
and in the evening will be provided by 
the Friends Aid Society at the meeting- 
house. Delegates desiring assistance in 
securing boarding and lodging will ad- 
dress Robert M. Randle or William J. 
Hiatt. Electric cars pass both hotels 
and the meeting-house. Take cars at 
Pennsylvania station to Main and Eighth 
streets, ask for transfer East, either for 
the Westcott or the meeting- “house. 


TimotHy NICHOLSON. 


DIRECTORY OF FRIENDS MEET- 
INGS IN LARGE CITIES. 


Baltimore, Md.—Meeting House at Eu- 
taw and Monument Streets. Meeting 
for worship First-day and Fifth-day, 
ir A. M. 

Meeting House at 1010 Light Street. 
Meeting for worship First-day, 11 A. 
M. and 8 P. M. 


Boston, Mass.—Meeting House at Town- 
send Street, Roxbury District. Meet- 
ing for worship First-day, 10.30 A. M. 
Bible School, 12 noon. Christian En- 
deavor, 6 : 
Sixth-day, 7.45 P. M. 


Brooklyn, N. Y.—Meeting House at 
Washington and Lafayette Avenues. 
i ccting for worship First-day, 10.45 


Chicago, Ill. (South Side).—Meeting 
' House at 4413 Indiana Avenue. Meet- 
ing for worship First-day, 11 A. M. 


Bible School, 9.45 A. M. Christian 
Endeavor, 6.30 P. M.  Fourth-day 
_ Prayer Meeting, 7.30 P. M. 
Chicago, Ill. (West Side).—Meeting 


House at Park Avenue and Forty- 
fourth Avenue. Meeting for worship 
1r A. M. Bible School, 9.45 A. 
First-day 11.00 A. M. Bible School, 
9.45 A. M. Christian Endeavor, 7.30 
P. M. Fourth-day Prayer Meeting, 
F320 pve 


Cincinnati, Ohio—Meeting House at 
corner Eighth and Mound Streets. 
Meeting for worship First-day, 11 
A. M. 


Columbus, Ohio—Meeting House at 
Highland Avenue, South of Broad 
Street. Meeting for worship First- 
day, 10.30 A. M. and 7.30 P. M. 
Fourth-day, 7.30 P. M. 

Meeting House at Sullivan Avenue, 


Mid-week Meeting, . 


near Central Avenue. 
worship First-day, 10.30 A. M. and 
7.30 P. M.. Meeting Fourth-day even- 
ing. 
Meeting Fourth Street, near Fifth 
Avenue. Meeting for worship First- 
day 10.30 A. M. and 7.30 P. M. Fourth- 
day, 7.30 P. M. 
Meeting House Broad Street, West of 
City. Meeting for worship First-day, 
10.30 A. M. and 7.30 P. M. Fifth- 
ae day, 7.30)... M. 


Denver, Colorado.—Meeting House at 
Goss and West Forty-first Streets. 
Meeting for worship First-day, 11.00 
A. M. Sabbath pee 9.30 A. M 
Evening meeting, 8.00 P. M. 


Des Moines, Iowa—Meeting-house at 
827 East Grand Avenue. Meeting for 
worship First-day, 10.30 A. M. Even- 
ing meeting, 7.30 P. M. Bible- orien 
12 M. Christian Endeavor, 6.30 P. 
M. ee meeting, Fourth-day, 8.00 
iP 


Kansas City, Mo.—Meeting House at 
Thirty-first and Charlotte Streets. 
Meeting for worship First-day, 11 A. 
M. Bible School, 9-45 A. M._ Chris- 
tian Endeavor, 6.30 P Fail 


Los Angeles, Cal-—Meeting House at 
corner Third Street and Freemont 
Avenue. Meeting for worship First- 
day, 1100 A. M. Evening meeting, 
7.30 P. M. Bible School, 9.45 A. M. 
Christian Endeavor First-day, 6.30 P. 
M. Evening meeting, Fourth-day, 
7.30 P. M. 


Manchester, N. H.—Mecting-house, 
Beech and Merrimack Streets. Meet- 
ing for worship, First-day, 10.30 A. M. 
Bible-school, 12.00 M. Gospel meet- 
ing, 6.00 P. M. Mid-week meeting, 
Sixth-day, 7.30 P. M. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Meeting-house, cor- 
ner First Avenue, South, and Four- 
teenth Street, Fast. Meeting for 
worship, First-day, L0.30;9 Alma 
Christian Endeavor, 9.30 P. M. Mid- 
week meeting, Fifth-day, 8.00 P. M. 


New York, N. Y.—Meeting House at 
144 East Twentieth Street. Meeting 
for worship First-day, 11 A. M. 


Oskaloosa, Ia—Meeting House at Penn 

College Chapel. Meeting for worship 
First-day, 10.30 A. M. First-day 
evening, 7.30 P. M. Mid-week meet- 
ing Fifth-day, 7.30 P. M. 
Meeting House at H Street. Meeting 
for worship First-day, 10.30 A. M. 
First-day evening, 7.30 P. M. Mid- 
week meeting Third-day, 7.30 P. M. 


Plainfield, Ind.—Meeting House on Main 
Street. Meeting for worship First- 
day, 11.00 A. M. Meeting First-day 
evening. Mid-week meeting Fourth- 
day, 11.00 A. M. 


(Conservative Friends.) 
Meeting House on South Street. Meet- 
ing for worship First-day, 10.00 A. M. 
Mid-week meeting Fourth-day, 10.00 
A. M. 


Portland, Maine—Meeting House, 81 
Oak Street. Meeting for worship 
First-day, 10.30 A. M. Bible School, 


12 M. Evening meeting, 7.30 P. M. 
Christian Endeavor, Third-day, 7.30 
P. M. 


Meeting House on Forest Avenue. 
Meeting for worship First-day, 10.30 


Meeting for 


A. M. Bible School, 12 M. Evening 
meeting, 7.30 P. M 


Portland, Oregon.—Meeting House, 
East Main and Thirty-fifth Streets 
Meeting for worship First-day, 11.00 

M. Bible School 1000 A. M, 


Evening meeting, 7.30 P. M. Y. P. & 

E. prayer meeting, 6.30 P. M. Mid- 

x prayer meeting Fifth-day, 7.30 
Vis 


Providence, R. I.—Meeting House at 
corner North Main and Meeting 
Streets. Meeting for worship First- 
day, oe A. M. Meeting Fifth-day, 
7.45 P.M 


Richmond, Ind.—Meeting-house at North 
Tenth and G Streets. Meeting for 
worship, First-day, 10.30 A. M. Bible 

M. 


school, 9.00 A. 

Meeting-house at South Eighth 
Street. Meeting for worship, First- 
day, 10.30 A. M. Bible-school, 9.00 A. 
M. Christian Endeavor, 6.30 P. M. 


Mid-week meeting, Fifth-day, 7.30 
P.M 


Meeting-house, East Main Street. 
Meeting for worship, First-day, 10.30 
A. M._ Bible-school, 9.00 A. 

Christian Endeavor, 6.30 P.M. Mid- 
week meeting, Fifth-day, 10.00 A. M. 


Washington, D. C—Meeting House at 
Thirteenth and Irving Streets. Meet- 
ing for worship First-day, 11.00 A. M. 
Bible School, 9.45 A. M. Mid-week 
meeting, F ifth- day, 8.00 P. M. 


Wichita, Kansas—Meeting at Friends 
University. Meeting for worship 
First-day, 11.00 A. M. Evening meet- 
ing, 7.30 P. M. Mid-week meeting, 
Fifth-day, 7.30 P. M. 

Meeting House, Cleveland Avenue, 
North of Douglas Avenue. Meetings 
for worship First-day, 11.00 A. M. 
Evening meeting, 7.30 P. M. Mid-week 
meeting, Fifth-day, 7.30 P. M. 

North End Meeting House. Meeting 
for worship First-day, 7.30 P. M. 
Series meeting, Fourth-day, 7.30 


TRANSFORMATIONS. 


CURIOUS RESULTS WHEN COFFEE-DRINKING 
Is ABANDONED. 


It is almost as hard for an old coffee 
toper to quit the use of coffee as it is 
for a whiskey or tobacco fiend to break 
off, except that the coffee user can quit 
coffee and take up Postum without any ° 
feeling of a loss of the morning bever- 
age, for when Postum is well boiled 
and served with cream, it is really bet- 
ter in point of flavor than most of the 
coffee served nowadays, and to the taste 
of the connoisseur it is like the flavor of 
fine, mild Java. 

A great transformation takes place in 
the body within ten days or two weeks 
after coffee is left off and Postum used, 
for the reason that the poison to the 
nerves—caffeine—has been discontinued 
and in its place is taken a liquid food 
that ‘contains the most powerful ele- 
ments of nourishment. 

It is easy to make this test and prove 
these statements by changing from | 
coffee to Postum. Read “The Road to 
Wellville,”” in packages. “There’s a 
Reason.” 
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“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 


Vou, XIV. 
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BUZZING IN THE EARS. 


The other day I broke my ear-drum. After a 
momentary scare for the results, the doctor quieted 
me with the assurance that it would soon heal up and 
be as sound an ear as ever. But an unexpected 
trouble appeared—a low, buzzing sound began to be 
heard deep within my head, which increased until 
it sounded like the noise of vast machinery running 
at full speed. This noise was quite endurable in the 
day time, for there were many things to distract the 
attention from it, but at night the din was almost 
unbearable. Whichever way I turned the noise was 
there until it seemed as though the universe had 
suddenly become a great factory. Imagine how it 
would feel to live in a world in which we could hear 
each blade of grass grow, each bud shoot, and in 
which every operation of nature sounded in our ears! 
Something like that seemed my experience. The 
aneients used to imagine that the revolving planets 
and stars in their spheres made music and that a 
favored few could hear this music of the spheres. I 
began to imagine that this music had degenerated 
into noise and that I was one of the “favored” few 
who could hear it! While all the time the trouble 
was just in my own ears. When the blood stopped 
throbbing in the injured spot and when the pressure 
was relieved by healing, the awful noises of the 
wniverse disappeared and the world became as quiet 
as ever. 

This incident may do for a bit of a parable. A 
great deal of the jar and disharmony of this great 
world of ours is due to our own way of hearing. It 
has been discovered that many, if not most, of the 
hallucinations which are experienced are due to a 
defect in the ear or in the eye. The person has a 
speck in his optic lens and thinks he sees a ghost, or 
he has a “buzzing in his ear” and thinks he hears a 
voice talking to him. In other words, the individual 
himself—the “subject,” as we say—often produces 
from within himself what he thinks he finds outside 
in the world about him. 

This sometimes happens in the religious sphere. 
‘A man gets a “buzzing in his ear,” a queer, subjective 
notion, a sort of “fixed idea,” and sooner or later he 
gets to believe that things are that way. With his 
“queer idea” buzzing in his head he pores over texts 


of Scripture and he discovers that they all teach this 
idea. No matter where he opens his Bible he sees 
“Infant baptism” taught, or some other idea which is 
buzzing in his own head. Everybody knows some 
case of this kind, though, perhaps, none of us suspect 
that our pet scheme is a case of the same kind. 

This “tick inside” has played a good deal of havoe. 
A man gets a notion in his head that the church is 
threatened with pestilent errors; that men are abroad 
teaching heretical views, attacking the citadel of 
faith and bringing back the exploded infidelities of 
past centuries. He hears this “tick” so loud that he 
thinks the world around him fairly roars and screams 
with heresy and error. He rushes to the combat and 
ealls all true men to arm themselves for the deadly 
fray. He is ready to divide churches, and split 
families and destroy educational institutions to stop 
the roar of the all-devouring heresies, while all the 
time the real trouble is inside his own head. Meantime 
the men who seem so dangerous are going along their 
quiet ways, as grass and buds and stars do to normal 
ears, and have no more thought of reviving infideli- 
ties than they have of dynamiting the Capitol at 
Washington. It would all be ludicrous, as the sub- 
jective ghosts are and the other kinds of inward buz- 
zings, if it did not deceive good people and produce 
wide-spread suspicion, and so hamper the progress of 
the church. But time and the doctors cure inward 
buzzings. The normal ear-drum comes back again 
and one wakes up to find that the world is a much 
quieter place, a much better place, than he fancied 
while he was listening to the beatings in his own 


head ! R. M. J. 


THE CONSCIOUSNESS OF 
INSUFFICIENCY. 

We hear much about self-sufficiency among Chris- 
tian people, but the consciousness of insufficiency is 
even more common. Everyone who is endeavoring to 
do his full duty finds ever and anon that he cannot 
reach the degree of efficiency he would like. His 
capital, his strength, or his knowledge fails him. 
This is especially true with those who bear larger 
responsibilities. There is scarcely a field of activity 
that does not call for one or more persons, gifted and 
capable, who can give their entire time and strength 
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to the work, and the more efficient they are the more 
they are apt to feel their limitations. But it is a 
hopeful sign, and Friends in America are just now in 
flush of this consciousness. 

Never before have we received so many contribu- 
tions on “Present-day Topics,” in the same length 
of time, as we have during the past year. Most of 
them call attention to real or supposed defects, while 
only a few suggest ways for relief or advance. And 
these suggestions are usually thrown out not as solu- 
tions, but as “feelers” to provoke thought and dis- 
cussion with a hope of arriving at something more 
definite later. The Society is in the position of the 
minister who said, “I can often sense the need of a 
meeting, but am at a loss to know how to meet it.” 

A few years ago many were free to suggest 
remedies who are not so sure about their efficacy to- 
day. Some thought we need look no farther if each 
member “kept close to his Guide,” but we are learn- 
ing that the admonition must be defined in the light 
of a wider experience and applied socially as well as 
individually. Others sought relief in “revivals” that 
brought with them weaknesses hitherto unknown 
among Friends. In many places the “pastoral sys- 
tem” was the universal panacea, but we find that it 
also must be modified if Quakerism is to survive. 
Only last week one of the leaders in the movement, 
who has served in several meetings both on the At- 
lantic Coast and in the Middle West, informed us 
that he did not care to continue in the work because 
Friends had come to expect too much of a pastor in 
their meetings for worship. The recent action in 
Western Yearly Meeting is significant. We quote 
from the report: 

“A strong feeling was expressed in discussing the state of 
society that the tendency of our pastoral system is to give the 
pastor too much responsibility in the meetings for worship. 
The pastors feel this as strongly as any one, and they will 


probably have to lead in the re-establishment of perfect free- 
dom of expression in our meetings for public worship.” 


How to relieve this situation is only one of a num- 
ber of problems that are vital to our existence. 

We are in a crucial situation. The feeling is gen- 
eral that we are not doing our best. We are unwill- 
ing to acknowledge that we are inherently weak or 
defective, but every section of the Society feels it 
must improve and advance if it expects to survive. 
No one is sure just how to begin. 

A calm and impartial review of the development 
and tendency of our methods and teaching reveals 
strength and weakness. Quakerism as it is, and has 
been, is not without its victories and virtues; nor is 
it without its faults. We should rejoice to know that 


God is bringing us to this consciousness of insuffi- 
ciency. It makes us more open to receive new light, 
and less likely to take hasty action. We can appre- 
ciate the words of one of our learned ministers, who 
said at a recent conference that “Friends should 
retire and think for ten years before pronouncing & 
final opinion upon the issues before them.” Never 
before did we seem more ready to counsel together 
with loving consideration for the opinions and ex- 
perience of one another. 


EDITORIAL NOTE. 


Another victory for the temperance forces was 
scored the 17th ult., when the people of Oklahoma 
and Indian Territory decided for constitutional pro- 
hibition by a large majority. The enabling act pro- 
vided that the manufacture and sale of intoxicating 
liquors should be prohibited within the bounds of 
the then existing Indian Territory for twenty-one 
years, and until the voters of the State should there- 
after determine otherwise. This provision has been 
made binding for the entire State. The victory, how- 
ever, has been won after a strenuous contest. 


[For THe AMERICAN FRIEND.] 


THE BEGINNING OF WESTERN YEARLY 
MEETING. 


BY GEORGE H. MOORK. 


Western Yearly Meeting was set up in 1858, but 
the real beginning was fifty years before that time. 
About 1809 or 1810 Jonathan Lindley, Orange 
County, N. C., made a prospecting trip to Indiana 
Territory for the purpose of selecting a site on 
which to establish a Friends colony. His prospect- 
ing was satisfactory and he selected for that purpose 
a beautiful tract of land in the valley of the Wabash 
River, where the city of Terre Haute now stands, 
designating for his own entry the land on which 
the court house was afterwards built. He then went 
back to North Carolina, and in 1811 returned with 
the advance guard of his colony, about 30 persons 
in all. On entering the Territory, however, and 
learning that war was imminent with the Indians 
further north, they stopped temporarily in what is 
now Orange County, Indiana, and later made a per- 
manent settlement there. 

Two things probably caused this change in place 
and plan of settlement: First, the continued warlike 
attitude of the Indians further north, and secondly, 
a few Friends had previously settled in this part of 
the Territory. Of these previous settlers, John Hol- 
lowell, Wayne County, N. C., was the most noted. 
He came to the Territory in 1806, taking his rifle 
for game and a sack of cornmeal for emergency. 
During his explorations he discovered a small cave 
near the present site of Valeene, in which a beautiful 
spring bubbled forth. This Quaker pioneer bar- 
ricaded the cave and dwelt therein during his sojourn 
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in these parts, and is said to have had no mean habita- 
tion. After selecting a location for settlement he jour- 
neyed back to North Carolina during the winter 
months, and in the spring of 1807 returned to the Ter- 
ritory with his family. Again he occupied the cave 
till more suitable accommodations could be provided, 
and,on Sixth month 30, 1807, entered a fine tract of 
land on which his underground residence was _lo- 
cated. John Hollowell died in 1847. On his broken 
headstone, in addition to the usual data, there still 
appears in dim outline this simple inscription, “The 
first white settler in Orange County.” Robert Hol- 
lowell, a brother of John, came with him on the 
return trip and settled about six miles further north 
on the present site of Hardensburg. Another brother, 
Jesse, came a little later and settled a few miles 
further west. Another Friend or two probably set- 
tled in this locality about the same time. 

When Jonathan Lindley and his colony decided to 
settle permanently in this section already pre- 
empted by Quaker pioneers they took refuge in an 
old fort three miles east of the present site of Paoli. 
In this fort they were protected from the inclemency 
of the weather and the dangers of the wilderness. 
Nearby the fort was the Half Moon Spring, a bot- 
tomless spring from which Lick Creek issues, a full- 
grown stream. Natural conditions here were favor- 
able for settlement, well timbered hills, fertile val- 
leys and an abundant water supply. 

The new settlers applied themselves diligently to 
the tasks of pioneer life; houses were built, fields 
cleared and roads opened up. In due time they en- 
tered the land on which they had settled, and in 1814 
Jonathan Lindley built a mill on Lick Creek a half 
mile below its source, and there are many evidences 
that the colony was prosperous. 

Though pressed by the toil and hardships of 
pioneer life, these Friends did not neglect the as- 
sembling of themselves together “as the manner of 
some is.” Probably from the first they had meeting 
among themselves in the fort and afterwards in their 
homes, but soon a meeting-house was built on the 
site where for so many years the old Lick Creek 
Meeting-house stood. An indulged meeting was 
granted them Highth month 29, 1812, and in 18138 
a monthly meeting was established, the opening 
minute of which was as follows: “At a monthly 
meeting, held and opened agreeable to the direction of 
West Branch Quarterly Meeting, the 25th of the 
Ninth month, 1813, which is as follows: The com- 
mittee appointed to visit Friends of Lick Creek and 
Blue River report that they attended to appointment 
and were free that the request should be granted, 
with which this meeting unites and establishes their 
meeting for worship on First and Fourth-days of 
the week, and also a monthly and preparative meet- 
ing. The monthly meeting to be held the last 
Seventh-day in each month at Lick Creek, and the 
preparative to be held on Fourth-day preceding, and 
to be known as Lick Creek Monthly Meeting. Our 
Friends, William Nol, David Hollingsworth, Andrew 
Hoover and Samuel Jones are appointed to attend 


the opening of said meeting, the last Seventh-day in 
this month, and also the preparative, and report their 
care to this meeting. Extracted from the minutes 
of West Branch Quarterly Meeting, held at White- 
water, 11th of Ninth month, 1813. Samuel Brown, 
Clerk.” 

Owen Lindley was appointed clerk and Nathan 
Dicks was appointed overseer for Lick Creek, and 
Zachariah Nixon for Blue River. The meeting then 
appointed a committee to select elders and received 
nine members on certificate from Back Creek 
Monthly Meeting, N. C. At the next monthly meet- 
ing, Tenth month 30th, Blue River requested for a 
meeting for worship on First and Fifth-days, also a 
preparative meeting. The request was duly con- 
sidered, but it was thought best that it “lay as a ref- 
erence on the mind of Friends to a future meeting.” 
Later the request was granted and the meeting es- 
tablished in Fourth month, 1814. In Seventh month, 
1815, Blue River Monthly Meeting was set up, and 
a little later these two monthly meetings united in a 
request for a quarterly meeting, which was granted, 
and the meeting set up in First month, 1818. 

Just when these Friends first made provision for 
the schooling of their children we may never know, 
but sure we are that the school was established by 
them along with the home and the meeting. At an 
early date they maintained a school of high grade at 
Lick Creek and for many years it was one of the 
educational centers of Southern Indiana. An old 
academy building, now used for a district school, 
still stands a silent witness to the memory of former 
days. 

During the first several years additions to the 
meeting were numerous. Scarcely a monthly meet- 
ing passed without the reception of several members, 
mostly by certificate. The following minute of 
Seventh month, 30, 1814, is characteristic of this 
situation. “There was a number of certificates pro- 
duced to this meeting, to wit.: one for Benjamin 
Evans and sons, Joseph and Miles. One for Joseph 
Willard and sons, Thomas, Exum and Cyprion. One 
for Mark Bogue and John Henry Nixon. One for 
Joseph Willard, a minor. One for Evins Locy. One 
for Ralph Hasket and one for Charley Draper and 
sons, Exum, Asa and Martin, all of which certificates 
were from Suttons Creek Monthly Meeting, Per- 
quimons County, N. C., and dated the 9th day of 
the Fourth month, all of which is accepted.” Most 
of the certificates were from North Carolina, though 
some were from South Carolina, Virginia, Tennes- 
see and Ohio. Requests for membership, however, 
were frequent. ‘These probably came from other set- 
tlers in the vicinity of the colony. 

Friends congregated in these meetings in Southern 
Indiana, in part at least, to await the opening of 
JIndian lands in the central and western parts of the 
State. These were opened for settlement about 
1820 and many Friends pressed into the new terri- 
tory, entered land, formed settlements and estab- 
lished meetings. As a result the granting of certifi- 
cates at Lick Creek and Blue River soon became as 
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common as receiving them had been a few years be- 
fore. These meetings had simply become a base of 
supply for the newly-established meetings further 
north, and, for fifty years or more, the drain upon 
their resources continued. Every one of the other 
fifteen quarterly meetings of the Yearly Meeting 
have sprung directly or indirectly from Blue River 
Quarter. A study of the records reveals the fact that 
many of the leading families of the Yearly Meeting 
entered its limits through this quarter. 

A study of these early Friends and their settlement 
brings to light some interesting facts. They builded 
sure and well and their foresight still directs the 
current of life in the country they settled. The mill 
site selected by Jonathan Lindley has never been 
equaled on Lick Creek. Other sites have been se- 
lected and other mills have been erected and 
torn away, but for ninety-three years Spring 
Mill has drawn custom from far and _ near 
and is to-day an up-to-date flouring mill. It is said 
that Jonathan Lindley virtually located Paoli, the 
county seat, though a commission was appointed for 
that purpose, and in his position as Government 
agent he laid out the town, made the plot and sold 
the original lots, 223 in all. 


With the settling of Paoli, trade opened up with 
the river towns. One of the avenues of traffic, the 
Leavenworth Road, ran directly past John Hollo- 
well’s home and here, on his own land, he laid out 
the town of Valeene. One of the bills advertising 
lots for sale is still in existence and bears the im- 
print of the father of the late John Hay, who then 
lived at Salem, Ind., and owned a printing estab- 
lishment. Another avenue of trade was the New 
Albany Road, which ran directly past Robert Hol- 
lowell’s home, and here a little later grew up the town 
of Hardensburg. These roads are still principal 
roads and these towns are still thriving towns, and 
time has only emphasized the wisdom and foresight 
of these men in applying themselves to the current 
affairs of their day in the way best to control them at 
that time and direct them through generations to 
come. It is a curious fact, however, that though 
these prominent Friends were so intimately con- 
nected with the origin and growth of the towns of 
their community, no Friends meeting-house was ever 
built in any one of them till the present one was built 
in Paoli in 1892. 

The beginning of Western Yearly Meeting is only 
one chapter in the history of the great movement 
among Friends during the last century by which 
they were distributed throughout the country. The 
movement was general among them and every meeting, 
almost every family, contributed to it and sent their 
representatives to other States and Territories. The 
late Addison Coffin told the writer that he could take 
the important committees appointed in the meetings 
on the Pacific Coast and with most members trace 
their ancestry back through Jowa and Kansas, on 
through Indiana to North Carolina, and, in many 
instances, locate the farm on which their ancestors 
lived. The writer of this sketch has found in south- 


ern Indiana and Illinois a branch of each of the fol- 
lowing prominent families in Wayne County, N. C.: 
Cox, Hollowell, Kennedy, Jennette, Everett, Mus- 
grave, Hall, Overman, Moore and Grantham. (The 
identity of the last named is not yet fully estab- 
lished.) These, in turn, have contributed their rep- 
resentatives to the west-bound host. No wonder this 
movement frequently broke up meetings and some- 
times even threatened the stability of our Society, 
but, by it, our territory has been enlarged, our num- 
bers increased and our possibilities multiplied. Can 
we not see the guiding of the Father’s hand through 
it all? And who can doubt that He still has a mis- 
sion for the people whom He has so wonderfully 
guided in the past and to whom He has committed 
such great possibilities for the present ? 
Paoli, Ind. 


{For THe AMERICAN FRIEND] 
THE TALENT OF A SILENT TOILER. 


BY RAYNER W. KELSEY. 


Cuapter IIT, 
THE RABBI AND HIS FRIENDS. 


Early the next morning, the young rabbi and his 
friends were ready for the day’s journey. As their 
beasts were brought before the inn and they prepared 
to mount, a man of the town came, saying that 
Joseph, the carpenter, was ill unto death and that he 
begged for the young rabbi to come to him for a word 
of conversation. A look of hardness was in the young 
Jew’s eyes as he continued preparations for de- 
parture. His only words of reply were: “It is not 
possible’”—and the man hurried away again. 

After the usual delays of starting, the little com- 
pany wound its way down a narrow street of the city, 
but stopped suddenly at a crossing of the way, 
brought up by an unexpected hindrance. A girl, run- 
ning lightly down a side street, came upon them and 
laid her hand without hesitation upon the bridle of 
the leader’s beast. With the other hand she threw 
back an unbound luxuriance of brown hair that had 
fallen partly across her face, and with head thrown 
back, and bosom heaving from exertion, she turned 
her fair, full face, and large, frank eyes straight upon 
the young rabbi. She paused a moment to struggle 
with her breath, and, as she paused, her eyes lost 
something of their fearlessness, although with effort 
she kept her gaze from falling. Then the red blood 
mounted to her cheeks and swept across the broad, 
high forehead. But as she spoke the threatened 
timidity fled, and her sentences, uttered between deep 
breaths, were short and full and urgent. 

“My father is dying—that is my excuse for such 
behavior. He would speak a word with thee. He 
loveth thee. He said as much. Indeed he loveth all 
men. Only with himself has he ever dealt unkindly. 
I could not see thee go denying his request. I saw 
thou didst despise his talking of last night. But 
even then I told myself that thou wert patient with 
him. At least he did not see thy feelings. I thanked 
thee in my heart thou wert no harsher with him. He 
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could not read thy face as I. He sees not well of late. 
But he is worthy. The good God turn thy heart to 
eome to him! He is so old and broken. The house 
is but a little way from here. It is a dying man’s 
request.” 

She paused, and her eyes searched the Jew’s face, 
as a thirst-crazed man searches the horizon of the 
desert for some sign of life. But the rabbi’s face was 
set. The lines about his eyes were lines of hardened, 
changeless words, that said: “When thou art finished, 
I will ride on.” The girl read the answer and the 
color left her face. The hand that held the bridle 
rein relaxed. Her head sank toward the bosom that 
now heaved with double strength, and it seemed that 
she would fall. The rabbi watched her closely and 
loosed his hold upon the reins. The other men 
dismounted quickly. But with an effort she raised 
her head at once and steadied herself by the mane of 
the rabbi’s beast. ‘I am well,” she said. “My 
broken rest of last night and my running only weak- 
ened me.” 

Then she stepped closer to the rabbi and the 
others moved apart as she spoke again to him in low- 
ered tones. ‘‘Master, thou wilt not come, I see it. I 
know not why. Thou knowest. But I ask thee, oh, I 
beg of thee, as for my father’s life—let me tell him 
that thou didst promise to think upon those things of 
which he spoke to thee. Grant that much for an old 
man’s dying comfort.” 

The rabbi looked away a moment, then full upon 
the girl—and as the color just showed again upon 
her pallid face, the hard lines about his mouth and 
eyes softened a little, and he said: “I promise.” The 
girl bowed low before him and spoke one sentence: 
“For thy promise, and for the keeping of it, may the 
peace of God be with thee through our Lord Jesus.” 
Then she fled up the street, and the little company, 
pausing a moment till she disappeared, passed from 
the outskirts of the city, swung clear of the Nazareth 
hills, and turned eastward to cross the plains of cen- 
tral Galilee. 

The mountains of the east and north showed dark 
against the morning sun. Through a rift between 
the distant hills could be seen the gray canopy of 
mist, hanging above the Sea of Galilee. Little was 
said at first, save for an occasional ejaculation on the 
clear, bracing air of the morning, and the glories of 
the sunrise landscape. But as the sun rose higher, 
and its warmth reached the chilly riders, then the 
easy chatting of another day began. 

The rabbi rode somewhat apart from the other 
members of the company and seemed lost in his own 
thoughts. There was much speculation among his 
comrades upon the incident of the morning, which 
they readily connected with the old man at the well, 
and the rabbi’s conversation with him. Their talk 
showed that they knew the rabbi had learned much 
that he had sought to learn the night before. It was 
hinted that their leader did not, for mere pastime, 
turn aside from weighty journeys to visit obscure 
hamlets. But no one ventured to put a question to 
him. His mood was stern and forbidding. He rode 


without speaking. Sometimes the reins would slip 
from his hands, and he would fold his arms and drop 
his head. Then the lines would draw more tensely 
about his mouth and his eyes would narrow, until 
there was left only space for steady, sharpened 
glances of subtle purpose. Once he spoke abruptly 
the single sentence: “It is the Law.” Then he 
started, as one awakening from a sleep, and seized 
the reins and looked about, as one who sees his sur- 
roundings for the first time. 

His comrades seemed to pay little heed to his be- 
havior. They busied themselves with whatever sub- 
ject pleased them most. At the noon hour they 
paused at the city of Tiberius. They ate a simple 
traveler’s meal, refreshed their beasts, and rested in 
a sheltered corner of the market place until the ninth 
hour. The rabbi went to the synagogue, to hold con- 
versation with the elders there. The journey of the 
later afternoon was a repetition of that of the morn- 
ing. The rabbi was plunged in thought. His com- 
rades talked. 

“The chiefest hindrance to stamping out the sect,” 
said one, ‘‘is the very mildness of their stiff-necked 
obstinacy, that helps them play so well the réle of 
martyrs. Even the girl at Nazareth had learned the 
lesson, and when she spoke her blasphemy it was in 
the form of a blessing. ’Tis a perfumed pestilence, 
indeed! It is true, also, as they tell it, of the young 
blasphemer that we finished at Jerusalem. I was close 
to him when there was a lull in the casting, that the 
throwers might gather up again a stock of bowlders. 
‘Lord, lay not this sin to their charge.’ Aye, those 
were his dying words. *Tis well-nigh blasphemy to 
repeat them. And then the hue and cry raised by his 
friends and the women! Even some that were with 
our party and had helped in the casting, left off then, 
and it is rumored that some of them have joined the 
sect. I dare say they will soon be worshipping their 
dead friend’s name, and placing him next to their so- 
called Messiah.” 

The rabbi had been plunged in one of his deepest 
reveries of thought, but when the incident of the ston- 
ing at Jerusalem was mentioned, he started and 
listened, and drew his animal nearer to his com- 
rades. As the story was repeated, he nodded, as it 
were thoughtless assent, to familiar details or ac- 
ceptable sentiments. Then the lines of his face grew 
more tense, the hardness came to his eyes again, until 
a look bordering on pain showed in them. The man 
who had spoken, noted the leader’s interest, and con- 
tinued: “TI thought, though, that we had them fright- 
ened unto cover, until I witnessed the defiance of 
the maiden this morning. They wax brave as the 
miles separate them from Jerusalem. It seems to 
me we might send bound a company of blaspheming 
prattlers from Nazareth, as an earnest of the work 
that we will do when we reach our journey’s end.” 

This last suggestion opened the rabbi’s mouth. He 
spoke in even tones and measured words, but there 
was fire in his voice and at times his eyes kindled. 
He told them who it was with whom he spoke the 
night before—and loud were the exclamations of sur- 
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prise. But these were quickly hushed as he con- 
tinued his story and rehearsed in full to them the 
- details of his conversation with the old man. The 
spell of his silence was broken now, and he entered 
with alacrity and vigor upon his story. He spoke of 
Joseph’s earnestness, and even acted out in voice and 
gesture some of the old man’s eloquent appeal. 
Olearly, as one used to careful thinking and remem- 
bering, he outlined the argument favoring the resur- 
rection of Jesus, asking in repetition why so many 
had turned from doubt to firm ~belief, if some 
miraculous manifestation had not come to change 
their hearts. So he went through the story and ended 
"with the simple question: “What think ye ?” 
~ Quickly came the answer from the youngest in the 
train: “This think I—that it would be a good begin- 
ning of our work to send the old man and his family 
to be dealt with at Jerusalem.” 

The rabbi reined in his beast at the words. The 
company stopped. They had just rounded a hill, the 
sun was low, and before them lay the city of Caper- 
naum. All eyes were fixed upon the rabbi, some in 
surprise and hesitation, others with the unconcern of 
those to whom even the unusual is expected. The 
rabbi’s eyes searched the faces of his comrades one 
by one, his breast heaved, and his hands were set hard 
upon the reins. When he spoke, his words came 
quickly, each one emphasized. 

“T would not have you ignorant of what is in my 
heart. To visit the wrath of God on men is no light 
thing. Wherefore I find no pleasure in the suffering 
of any. If I find pleasure, it is in this, that I serve the 
Law as one that faileth not. Nevertheless, our com- 
mission does not bid us deal with Nazareth. Let 
that matter rest with me alone. Your lips are sealed 
to what has passed. Howbeit, as to our duty at this 
journey’s end, we are the servants of the Law. The 
Law spares not.” 


He ceased to speak, and, after a pause and a | 
silence, the little cavaleade passed down the slope and | 
| helping others to be true to the call of God, by devel- 
_ oping their independence in worship and their gifts 


into the city. 
(To be continued.) 


Some Views on Present Day Copics. 


THE PROBLEM OF A CONSISTENT 
QUAKER PASTORATE. 


BY ELBERT RUSSELL. 
(Continued from last week.) 


The Quaker pastor’s relations to the worship and 
workings of the meeting cannot be modeled after 
those of other denominations which give their min- 
isters a sacerdotal and official position. In the Epis- 
copal churches, for example, the clergy are a ruling 
body. They receive, transfer, and drop members; 
they organize and control the work of the church, they 
celebrate the sacraments, they direct public worship. 

Frequently I have occasion to preach in other 
churches in the absence of the pastor. Hesitating to 
try to follow an unfamiliar liturgy, I have often 
asked if there were not some member of the congrega- 


tion who would assist me by taking charge and con- 
ducting the worship with the exception of the ser- 
mon. I have never yet found one who could or would 
do so. In such churches only an ordained minister 
conducts public worship and it cannot go on without 
him. 

But with us this is not true. There is no reason 
why a Quaker pastor (or other Quaker minister) 
should, as such, direct public worship: open and close 
the meeting, announce hymns, make announcements, 
lead in prayer, ete. There may be local conditions 
under which it is convenient for the pastor rather 
than the elders or others to do such things; but then 
he should do them because he is specially designated 
for these duties by the meeting, and not because he 
is pastor. I believe, however, that because of the 
danger that such action may be confused with the 
similar action of pastors of other denominations, that 
it is better not to have the pastor do these things. It 
makes for life and interest in a meeting to distribute 
responsibility so long as men and women can be 
found who will bear it. Members can be found with 
special fitness and discernment to close the meeting, 
choose appropriate music, make announcements, etc., 
and even read the Scriptures, if a meeting feels it 
right to have the Bible read regularly in its worship. 
There ought to be others besides a minister who sense 
the feeling and need of a meeting and voice their com- 
mon prayer, and they should feel that their duty is 
commensurate with their ability. 

The pastor attends the meeting for worship not to 
worship for the congregation, but to worship with 
them. He is there as all the rest are, to help build up 
the body of Christ, as the Spirit apportions the 
privilege to each. He is to minister according to 
his gift to the needs of others. Ordinarily, if he has 
not mistaken the call of God, he can do that best 


| by instructine, persuading and inspiring his fellows 


to higher life and truer service. There may be times 
when he can minister best by not preaching. but by 


of service. 

In the business of the meeting the pastor ought not 
to have a controlling voice, as pastor. His voice ia 
entitled to the weight which his maturity of judg- 
ment, experience, and opportunities for knowing the 
meeting’s needs give him as one member of the meet- 
ing, and no more. His pastoral duties give him op- 
portunities to know the conditions and needs that 
many other members do not have. These ought to 
entitle his opinions to special consideration, but it i8 
the facts he is able to point out and the reasonableness 
of his opinions rather than the fact that he is pastor 
that ought to carry weight. 

When a pastor is called to give his service to a con- 
eregation, their ‘mutual obligations should be as ex- 
actly specified as is consistent with spiritual liberty; 
and the agreement should be written. The human 
memory is fallible and men often carry away differ- 
ent impressions of a verbal agreement. Both parties 
should be convinced they are following the mind of 
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_ the spirit before entering on such a relationship, and 
| to protect their mutual interests each party should 
_ agree to give ample notice of desire to terminate the 

_ agreement. The principle that one who receives of 
spiritual things should minister of temporal things 

| (Rom. 15:27) and that the laborer is worthy of his 
| food (Matt. 10:10; I Cor. 9:14) should be ob- 
_ served in a specified income which the meeting is to 

_ give as its part of carrying on the Lord’s work 
- through him. 

_ Friends have always been alive to the dangers of 
_ such a relation between a minister and a congrega- 
_ tion. And beyond question this, as well as every 
__ other good thing in the world, does involve dangers 
| of abuse. There is danger that a pastor’s work may 
| become perfunctory and artificial; that he may have 
_ the burden of the work shifted to him so that the con- 
'_ gregation shirks its service and loses its part in wor- 
ship. There is danger on the part of the pastor of 
| mercenary motives and professionalism in the worst 

_ sense. However, I do not think that as yet the danger 
_ of preaching for the sake of a salary is very great. 

_ Many of our pastors sacrificed large financial incomes 
_ to enter the pastoral ministry; others continue in the 
_ service, in face of standing offers of large salaries; 
_ and I feel sure that most of the pastors of these 
_ yearly meetings could double their income by leaving 

the pastorate and engaging in other lines of work. 

_ The dangers I have mentioned are more than offset by 

_ positive advantages. A minister who is dependent 

on voluntary contributions is far more susceptible to 
the temptation to preach to please his congregation, 
than one whose income is guaranteed by a written con- 

| tract. There is a certain pauperizing of most men’s 
’ natures that is hard on their own self-respect and 
‘manhood, when they aredependent on the gifts of 
others for their support. A church values a pastor’s 
services higher and takes more interest in the work if 
it has to share in the cost and sacrifice involved in his 

work. A specific agreement puts on the minister a 

” certain sense of responsibility and helps him to bear 
|) up consistently under the work in a way that a resi- 
| dent minister under no special obligation to a congre- 
J) gation rarely does. Perhaps, ideally, these things 
* should not be so, but a consistent pastorate must be 
consistent not only with the divine guidance of the 
ehurch and the spiritual calling of the minister, but 
“with the fact that these treasures are in earthen ves- 
sels. It is no part of the work of the kingdom of 
God to ignore facts. 
_ Along these lines I conceive that there may be a 
consistent Quaker pastor, who shall be a shepherd, 
though not a bishop of souls; an organ of Christ’s re- 
demptive spirit; one who reproves, rebukes, exhorts 
with tender faithfulness; who works to build up the 
body of Christ; to cast down the evil; to raise the 
good; to advise, to sympathize, to instruct as God 
gives strength and opportunity; to promote Christian 
living in all the aspects of human life—a work that 
calls for the perfecting and consecration of all that is 
highest and best within us. 


—= 


TOPICS CONCERNING THE SOCIETY OF 
FRIENDS FROM THE STANDPOINT 
OF A LAYMAN.* 


BY O. N. HUFF. 


The Society of Friends is passing through a 
transition. To the outward eyes it has already lost 
its most distinctive characteristics. 

The time has passed when we could be recognized 
by our form of dress or address. Changes are just 
as apparent in the conditions and surroundings of 
the home life. 

The primitive and crude meeting-houses of early 
Friends are gradually giving place to churches (so 
called), buildings much more elaborate and ornate, 
with towers and bells to announce the hour for wor- 
ship, with pulpits, instead of galleries, made of pol- 
ished wood, with seats or pews of the finest workman- 
ship prepared for the worshippers, instead of benches 
of the crudest form without paint or finish. Floors 
are carpeted and windows shaded in plain colors, or 
sometimes stained glass of beautiful forms and 
designs. 

For one hundred and fifty years it was our custom 
to choose as a location for our meeting-houses some 
beautiful grove, perhaps near a clear, flowing stream, 
and name it Beech Grove, Poplar Run, Sugar Creek, 
Walnut Ridge, ete., or in the most quiet section of 
town or village. 

But now, as we build anew, we choose more publie 
situations, where they are more accessible to the 
members, and nearer public places where even the 
presence of a church building might possibly exert a 
hallowed influence. 

In the years past the meetings for worship were 
marked by a simplicity that was often very austere. 
Many, many times not a word would be uttered. 
The Quaker poet expresses it with these words: 

“Welcome the silence all unbroken, 
Nor less the words of fitness spoken.” 


All depended upon the leadings of the Inner Light, 
or the guidance of the Holy Spirit. This was the car- 
dinal principle of the early church. Sometimes it 
moved mightily in prayer or sermon those led by the 
Lord to give utterance in the hearing of the people. 

No musie of any kind accompanied the worship, 
unless sometimes it be the tuneful accent of the min- 
ister in sermon. The Quaker poet again says: 

“T ask no organ’s soulless breath 
To drone the themes of life and death.” 


There was often a wonderful solemnity about 
those silent meetings, and I have heard those not 
members of the Society say that they were the most 
impressive religious services they ever attended. 

From rigid opposition to every form of music it 
has now become a prominent feature of our meetings 
for worship. And even those who in former times 
may have borne public testimony against it, both in 
public worship and the home, now sing at every op- 


* Read in the meeting of Ministry and Oversight, New Gar- 
den Quarterly Meeting, Indiana Yearly Meeting, Second 
month, 1907. 
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portunity themselves and urge it upon others. The | goodness? I shall not attempt to answer these ques- 


organ, yea even the pipe-organ, is rapidly becoming 
the established rule in our new meeting-houses. 

In former days the discipline was enforced with 
painful rigidity in matters of church and personal 
conduct, but to-day we rarely hear it mentioned, only 
as it pertains to some matters of church government. 

Why all these changes? Was the Society wrong 
then? Are we right now ? 

As we contemplate the past, who cannot rejoice 
and feel a just pride in the testimony the church 
has borne upon so many great and vital questions ? 
A noble heritage has been left us. And who cannot 
feel glad from the very depths of his soul that he 
came from Quaker parentage and was reared under 
their righteous instructions? But alas! that does 
not suffice. We cannot grow nor thrive upon history 
or traditions, however good they may be. 

The Society of Friends has wielded a mighty in- 
fluence upon the religious life of the world, and still 
does, but why did 2 not grow more rapidly then? 
Why does tt not do tt now? 

These are vital questions which should seriously 
concern every one who truly desires the advancement 
of Christ’s Kingdom upon the earth. After an ex- 
istence of more than two hundred years the Society 
of Friends has only a membership of about 118,000. 
This includes the birthright membership. In con- 
trast to this, another evangelical church of the same 
age had last year alone 116,000 additions to their 
church, very nearly as many new members in a single 
year as the Society of Friends have all told with 
the efforts of two hundred years. Do not such facts 
as these lead us into serious reflections ? 

There were two things specially characteristic of 


early Friends. First, simplicity in faith, manner: 


of worship and church service, and in their daily 
living. Second, consistency in all these, even to the 
enforcement of the discipline upon these points. 
Any of us can testify how faithfully and perfectly 
many of those dear people fulfilled these injunctions, 
which so influenced and molded their lives and char- 
acters that it seemed sometimes that they had the 
very flavor of Heaven upon them. 

I read recently in one of our ablest journals an 
article, entitled “The Goodness Fallacy,’? in which 
the writer endeavored to show the failure of “good- 
ness” to bring things to pass. There must be some- 
thing more than simple goodness. There must be 
active, efficient goodness to produce great results. 

In the course of the article, drawing illustrations 
from the different phases of history, he used this 
expression, which made a profound impression 
upon me and led me to serious meditation and re- 
flection. It was this: “The Quaker and his love of 
peace and friendliness threatened for a time to 
revive inactive goodness, but even Quaker ranking 
went according to thrift and shrewdness.” 

It seems to me such a sentence ought to arouse the 
serious thought of every member of the Society of 
Friends. Was the Society in past years guilty of 
inactive goodness? Is it guilty now of inactive 


tions, but leave it for each one to answer for him or 
herself, remembering, however, to study the question 
in all its phases. 

Perhaps the most radical change that has come to 
our beloved Society is the adoption of the pastoral . 
system for the ministry. Not yet have all accepted 
this as a wise and proper movement. We believe it ~ 
has come to stay, but we do not believe that either 
the church or the ministry were prepared for such a 
radical innovation. The Quaker teaching on the call 
to the ministry for generations past had not been of 
such character to properly prepare men and women 
for the position of efficient, modern pastors. Neither 
were the lay membership ready, nor are they yet 
willing to give it harmonious support. These things 
will require many years to accomplish. Let us not 
then’ be too impatient at the progress made. 

According to the statistical report of Indiana 
Yearly Meeting, we have 205 recorded ministers, 
and a resident membership of 15,733. This averages 
a recorded minister for every 77 members in the 
Yearly Meeting. Belonging to the Yearly Meeting 
there are 136 separate meetings, only 42 of which 
have regular pastoral care, 66 have partial pastoral 
service, leaving 28 which have none at all. The net 
gain in the entire Yearly Meeting, with 205 recorded 
ministers, is only 146, an average of less than one 
for each minister. Can the ministry be satisfied with 
such figures? Does the church look upon them with 
good cheer ? 

One of the results of the adoption of the Pastoral 
system has been to lessen the opportunities for service 
for many of our preachers. A number of meetings 
have more than one minister, and if that meeting 
employs one as a pastor, the rest are shortened in | 
liberty for service and must seek other fields to 
exercise their gifts. 

Another result of this system is, that it weakens | 
the force of one of the strongest and dearest beliefs 
of the Quaker faith, namely, the leading and | 
guidance of the Holy Spirit. The modern pastor is | 
expected to preach at his regular appointments and 


not lose too much time in silent meditation. He is ii 


paid for service. Some may claim that a preacher | 
may be given a special message regularly every 


Sabbath morning and evening—and, so he may, but |, 


it is certainly in marked contrast to the older teach- | 
ing. We are rapidly developing and growing into a 
set form of religious services. ‘Whether we like it | 
or not, we are weaving our destiny.” 

Again it seems to me that our ministry is wholly 
without an efficient organization. So many of them | 
are without ample opportunities for active work, and 
little is being done to open or devise a plan for service. 
We are supinely waiting for “Truth to open the 
way. 

If we ever expect to accomplish great things in the 
salvation of souls, we must be more aggressive and 
active, we must have a more efficient ministry. Both 
the church and ministry must have a more effective 
working organization, and all should be loyal to that 


| 3 1907.] 


| answer No! 


~ method or doctrine, 
friends and followers ? 


' questions which are oftentimes non-essential. 
_ what wreckage has come to the church and great suf- 
_ fering and sadness from discussions and personal 
' eriticisms that should have been withheld. This, too, 
_ with each side claiming to be guided by the Holy 
_ Spirit. Somebody was wrong, and in the light of re- 
| vealed history there were times when all were in 
_ some measure wrong.. 


| cannot err? 
® frail human judgments and imaginations for the 
guidance of the Inner Light. 


intended for us. 
alike. 
approved unto God; but also to labor to show our- 
selves approved unto the church and all the duties of 
life. 
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organization. Satan is always active and alert, and 

if the church is to win in the warfare it must have 

an army equally as bold and aggressive. 
Haven't we an effective organization ? 

Do results show it ? 

We are all so filled with the thought and teach- 


I would 


_ ing that every man is only accountable unto God for 


his life and action, that it has created in us such an 


| individual independence which makes it almost im- 
| possible to perfect any plan of work that will receive 
_ the hearty approval and loyal support of all. This is 


true of all the membership. 

Haven’t we seen, even sitting together in the same 
meeting for worship, those actively engaged in the 
ministry who were not in happy accord, either in 
and each division with its 


Can such division by any possible manner add 


if strength to the church ? 


Why so much controversy and even quibbling over 


Oh! 


Do we always fully realize that the Holy Spirit 
Let. us be careful not to mistake our 


We of the lay membership are becoming too in- 


different to the duties and demands of the church. 


As the pastoral system grows we will be in danger 


of feeling less individual -responsibility and thereby 
increase the burden of the ministry. This will be 
asad mistake. 


We rejoice to see so many of the clergy of to-day 


_working so earnestly to prepare themselves for the 


great work before them. This is a very strenuous 
age, and those of us who fail to use every means to 
prepare ourselves will never reach the goal that God 
This is important to all of us 
Let us study then not only to show ourselves 


I wish we could all be filled with the same spirit 


for righteousness possessed by an old schoolmate who 
‘wrote me a letter a short time ago. has 
yery active and successful life in the ministry in 


He has had a 


another church. In speaking on the thought that we 


are approaching the time when life’s burden must 
‘be lightened he says, “But the manly instinct makes 


us shrink from the thought of being compelled to 
take in sail. Who would not rather be besieged with 
clamorous demands of duty and service than sit 


apart, with no hand in the struggle, no voice in the 

‘mighty and solemn debate of time?” 

7 letter he closes an original poem with these beautiful 
words: 


In the same 


— faf sees Oa aft —--—--—5 


“But still, oh friend! I speak the word, 
And still I sing my song; 

And trust that some, when they have heard, 
May somehow be made strong; 

For though may fall from clumsy lips 
The sermon and the lay, 

God make them yet good cargoed ships 
That homeward lead the way,” 

Fountain City, Ind. 


Chings of Interest Among Ourselues. 


Those who contemplate attending the Five Years Meeting 
should read the notice on the first inside cover-page, opposite 
the editorials. 


New York and Brooklyn Friends welcomed the “fraternal 
delegates” from Dublin Yearly Meeting to a social at Twen- 
tieth Street Meeting-house the afternoon of the 27th ult. 


Parsonsfield Quarterly Meeting, Maine, was held the 6th 
to 8th ult. Friends were helped by the company and Gospel 
services of Wm. T. Thompson, Albert Minot, Chas. Peasley 
and Henry F. Newell. 


nn 


Edward Grubb and wife, England, are now in America. 
They, come to us as fraternal delegates to the Five Years 
Meeting. They will spend most of the time between now and 
the middle of Tenth month in New York State. 


Iowa Yearly Meeting recommended their Young People’s 
Round-tables and Reading Circles to use “The Rise of the 
Quakers,” by T. Edmund Harvey, and “A History of Friends 
in America,” by Allen C. and R. H. Thomas. Our Iowa 
Friends could not have made a better selection of brief 
history books. 


Friends at Berkeley, Cal., are now comfortably located in 
their new church-house. From the Christian Workman we 
learn that “the part of the church removed from Haste Street 
has been almost completely remodeled and nicely calcimined, 
with a new addition of class-rooms and Endeavor rooms 
above, and a large primary room and kitchen in the basement.” 


The West Side Friends Meeting, Chicago, is now estab- 
lished at its new location. The frame building purchased with 
the lot at Forty-fourth and Park Avenues has undergone a 
striking metamorphosis through the kindness of some good 
friends, and presents a fine appearance. It is expected that 
this building will be used for the work for a few years and 
then a modern church building be erected on the same site. 
The heavy expense of moving and buying will be met, as 
Friends who are able to do so rally around the workers here. 


Edith Morris Stubbs, whose obituary appears elsewhere, 
was active for many years in W. C. T. U. work, holding 
various offices in that society. Through her efforts the first 

. C. T. U. was organized at San José, Cal. For two years 
she was National Superintendent of Chinese Work, being 
the first to hold this office. During her term of office she had 
written and translated into Chinese the first W. C. T. U. 
tract ever published in that language, sending to China to 
have it translated and printed and afterward causing it to be 
distributed throughout the State. 


The Fowler Gazetie, of the 13th ult., has this to say of the 
Fowler Friends Academy: “School opened at the Academy 
again last Monday morning with an enrollment of 29. The 
prospects are good for 40 before the first month closes, and 
the promoters of the school are well pleased with the first 
day’s showing. A number of visitors were present at the 
opening exercises and appropriate remarks were made by 
Prof. and Mrs. Townsend and Nixon Rich, President of the 
Board of Directors. The students seemed enthusiastic and 
eager for the year’s work.” 


Earle Jenkins, Clintondale, N. Y., whose obituary appeared 
in a recent issue, was a young man possessed of keenness of 
perception and a strong mind, fitting him for a leader and 
making his removal greatly felt in his home, the meeting and 
the Christian Endeavor Society, of which he was president at 
the time of his death, having filled that office ably and satis- 
factorily to all for nearly two years. He was assistant clerk 
of the quarterly meeting and formerly president of the 
auarterly meeting conference. His was a glorious departure, 
his faith being firmly fixed on the rock, Christ Jesus, his only 
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hope for salvation. He has gone from works to reward, and, 
while his friends sadly miss him, they can but rejoice in his 
rejoicing. 

George W. Willis, Cleveland, Ohio, explains his recent ac- 
tion in uniting with the Methodist Episcopal Church in an 
open letter to Friends. He says: 

“But I found it impossible to fully do the special work 
among Friends which I felt called and concerned to do; 
neither was there any very substantial prospect that I should 
ever be able to do so. 

“Tn view of this fact, and also a sudden opportunity for a 
larger usefulness and fellowship presenting itself elsewhere, I 
have concluded, after earnest prayer and very careful con- 
sideration, that it would be for the best interests of the cause 
of our Redeemer to return to the church of my boyhood, in 
which I have labored much of the time during my ministry, 
and to which all of my nearest kin belong. 

“Therefore, at the recent Kast Ohio M. E. Conference, held 
in the First M. E. Church of this city, I was very kindly wel- 
comed, unanimously elected to orders and ordained in con- 
formity with Methodist usage.” 


The Virginia Half Year Meeting was held at Corinth Meet- 
ing-house, Southampton County, Va., on the 21st and 22d ult. 
Ministers and others in attendance from a distance were 
George C. Wise, a minister, accompanied by his wife, and 
S. Isabella White, Baltimore; J. Waldo Woody, a minister 
from Guilford College, N. C.; Annie D. Stabler, a minister 
from Deer Creek, Maryland, accompanied by Elizabeth Hop- 
kins; Charles H. White, an elder from Eastern Quarterly 
Meeting, N. C., and William H. Harris, Columbus, Ohio. The 
Gospel was preached with clearness and power, and the pres- 
ence of the Lord was manifest in every meeting with wondrous 
power. On Sabbath afternoon J. Waldo Woody addressed the 
meeting on the subject, “How Can Quakerism Best Be Ap- 
plied to Meet the Needs of the Twentieth Century?” His ad- 
dress was logical and forceful. The subject was further dis- 
cussed by George C. Wise, Alonzo E. Cloud, Annie D. Stabler 
and others. It was shown that many leaders in other churches 
were men who have been converted in Friends meetings, and 
naturally united with some other denomination because they 
had not been given a welcome by Friends. 


Whittier College opened the Ioth ult. at which time the 
new president, Thomas Newlin, was installed. Later, upon the 
return of Professor Tebbetts, an elaborate inaugural function 
will be given. From the Whittier Register we learn that 
Thomas Newlin was greeted enthusiastically by the students: 

“In the short address that followed, President Newlin 
proved his ability as a tactful master of situations, and, while 
he paid high and sincere tribute to the retiring president, he 
also enforced his determination to build higher and broader 
upon the foundation so firmly laid. The address was an elo- 
quent argument for education scholastic and spiritual and 
was full of striking beautiful sayings, such as “The most you 
can do in the material word is addition, and how often it is 
turned to subtraction. In the spiritual life we are raising to 
higher powers.’ He deplored short cuts in education, holding 
that the acceptance of a course of study was a necessary dis- 
cipline, while college associations, fellowships and friendships 
were things sacred and apart from all other experiences in 
life.” 

“Dr. Coffin briefly presented the new members of the faculty 
who were present, Prof. Radeliff, of the Chair of History, and 
Miss Howard, who has charge of Latin.” 


Haviland Quarterly Meeting was held at Haviland, Kan., the 
13th to rsth ult. Elisha Janeway, a minister from Pleasant View 
Quarter, was present, also Prof. Cosand, of Friends University. 
The teaching given by Elisha Janeway and others was clear 
and practical. The different sessions were well attended. 
Renorts on the different lines of church work were com- 
mendable. The educational meeting, Seventh-day evening, 
also First-day evening meeting, were addressed by Prof. 
Cosand, and both were spiritual and intellectual feasts. Havi- 
land Academy opened the 17th ult. with an enrollment of 42, 
and more will enroll soon. On the evening of the 16th a 
reception was given to the new students at the Academy Hall. 
Speeches were given by different members of the Board and 
Alumni, Music was furnished by Nellie Benton, assistant 
principal. The Academy building and dormitory were re- 
cently repainted, varnished and papered throughout. A new 
wind mill was erected on the grounds during the summer. 
The quarterly meeting, at its last session, directed the erec- 
tion of a laundry-house at the dormitory. All the rooms in 


the hall for the use of students. With Prof. F. H. Clark and 
Nellie Benton in charge, the prospects are good for a pros- 
perous year. 


We have received the following communication from a 
valued friend in Western Yearly Meeting: 

“An historical event of unusual interest to Friends of 
America was made prominently public at the recent session 
of Western Yearly Meeting at Plainfield. Since the Hicksite 
separation in 1828, the attitude assumed by orthodox Friends 
towards the Hicksites has been to consider the Hicksites 
much as ‘prodigal sons’ who have rebelliously gone from the 
parents’ home and refused to return and be reconciled, Wher 
members of one branch have been thrown in a community 
where it became more desirable for them to become members 
of the other branch, they have resigned their membership in the 
meeting where they have before had their right and then 
joined the other branch, as if they had never been members 
of any church. So far as is known, the first variation from 
this in the nearly eighty years of separation occurred at Pen- 
dleton, Ind., where the Hicksite Friends received two mem- 
bers of Western Yearly Meeting or orthodox Friends by cer- 
tificate of removal, just as they would have received them 
from some other monthly meeting of their own branch. Finley 
Tomlinson, Westfield, Ind., a graduate of Earlham, married 
a member of the Hicksites and moved to Pendleton, where 
he had no opportunity to attend a meeting of orthodox 
Friends. He asked for his certificate of removal from Westfield 
Monthly Meeting and it was granted, and when presented to 
Pendleton Monthly Meeting of Hicksite Friends, was gladly re- 
ceived by them. Prof. Elwood Allen, Bloomingdale, Ind., be- 
came principal of the High School at Pendleton several years 
ago. He, having also married a member of the Hicksite 
branch, transferred his membership in the same way. 

“During the session of Western Yearly Meeting, on Eighth 
month 16th, Charles E. Newlin, Indianapolis, introduced the 
following, which, after careful consideration by a committee 
appointed for that purpose, was passed upon favorably by 
Western Yearly Meeting: 

“*The attention of the meeting has been called to the friendly 
departure from the custom that has prevailed since the separa- 
tion of the Hicksite branch of the Society of Friends in 1828, 
in the admission to membership by the Hicksite Monthly. 
Meeting of Pendleton, Ind., of two members of this Yearly 
Meeting during the past year, by certificate of removal. We, 
as members of Western Yearly Meeting of the Friends 
Church, believe the time has come when we should recognize 
the Society of Hicksite Friends as a distinct religious denom- 
ination.’ 

_ “This action is very significant, for it thus, for the first time, 
it is believed, recognizes officially the Hicksites as a distant 
denomination, and in the future places them in the same rela- 
tion to orthodox Friends as they maintain towards other de- 
nominations. The hope was expressed in Western Yearly 
Meeting that this might forever silence the discussion as to 
the difference between the doctrine of orthodox and Hicksite 
Friends, which has frequently grown so acrimonious, and 
caused ill feeling between those who should otherwise have 
been friends. The belief of one branch should be of no more 
concern to the other than is the difference between the doc- 
trines of any two religious denominations. A fraternal rela- 
tion between the two or between the members of the two 
branches should in no way be construed as the endorsement 
of the peculiar doctrine of the other, any more than the 
friendly relation existing between a Protestant and his Cath- | 
olic neighbor might indicate that one or the other was re- 
nouncing his religious belief. After nearly eighty years of — 
separation, surely the stigma of ‘prodigal son’ should be — 
removed from our Hicksite Friends and a fraternal recogni- 
tion of the right to individual belief, and a hearty co-opera- 
tion along such lines as are of common interest should no | 
longer be looked upon with suspicion. 
portend a day of increased usefulness of each branch as a 
separate religious denomination.” 9 


a1 1D: 


Cox.—Near Hugoton, Stevens County, Kan., Ninth month — 
19, 1907, Flora A. Wheeler Cox, wife of Henry D. Cox and — 
daughter of Willis and Elma Wheeler, in her twenty-fifth year. _ 
She was a birthright member of Timbered Hills Monthly 


Meeting, Kan., an earnest, Christian and an active worker. 


This action should | 


Cox.—At the home of her sister, J. FE. Shores, near West _ 


the dormitory are occupied. A new piano has been placed in | Milton, Ohio, Eighth month 10, 1907, Phoebe C. Cox, aged — 
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sixty-one years. The deceased was a Friend, converted early 
in life, and, though a sufferer for many years, she manifested 
a true Christian spirit. 


Grorce.—At the home of his parents, A. J. George and wife, 
near Fowler, Kan., Ninth month 6th, 1907, Everett George, 
in his seventeenth year. The deceased was a bright, consci- 
entious boy, an earnest Christian and a favorite with his class- 
mates and companions. He was a student at Fowler Academy 
and was working during the summer vacation to save money 
for this coming year’s schooling. 


. Stusss.—At Alhambra, Cal., Eighth month 27, 1907, Eliza- 
| beth Edith Morris Stubbs, in her sixty-third year. The de- 
_ ceased was the youngest daughter of Lewis and Susan Morris 
and wife of Jacob Stubbs. She was a birthright Friend and 
an active Christian worker. 


i Stewart.—At her home, near Lewisville, Ind., Eighth 
month 30, 1907, Antoinette Stewart, wife of Albert Stewart, 
i ed fifty-three years. She was a life-long member of 

riends and bore a long and lingering illness with Christian 
patience and fortitude. - 


= at aaa 
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i ADELA H. DAVIS. 


Adela H. Davis, daughter of Samuel and Elizabeth Hunt, 
| granddaughter of Nathan Hunt, died Ninth month 1, 1906, in 
| the eighty-third year of her age. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


u 
How doth these quiet autumn davs, 
Summer’s subtile passing at the parting of the ways— 


Y is glimmering light and shadow and nature’s whisperings, 

$ | }. ring remembrance of partings to which our memory clings. 
PBut rom beneath the clouds, bursts the sunset’s golden ray, 

| Reflecting through the mist God’s promise on the background 

of the day, 

a goodly life, in passing, doth fulfillment of His promises 
portray ; 

asseth clouds and mists and rainbow, fadeth sunset gold to 


As gray, 
But the lesson of a life can never pass away. 


Which took from little flock and motherhood, father and 
husband dear. 

Then came a time when it seemed best to leave the spot by 
birth and kindred ties made dear, 

And ‘a new home seek afar; faith fettered fear, 

And thy fragile form followed the rough road of the pioneer. 

Through days of travel’s strain and stress, 

O’er pathless plains, through swollen streams and wilderness, 

On, slowly on, until at last anchored ships upon the main, 

Seen from afar, so stood the Western homes like specks upon 
the plain. 


There with clime and soil and sacrifice to cope, 

With failures, success, disappointments and hope, 

Passed the years—smiles, tears, joys, sorrows, pleasure, pain— 

The dull and brilliant colors in life’s kaleidoscope. 

Thou widowed mother with thy little flock to tend, 

Ne’er pailed to lend thy love and aid to stranger, foe, or 

riend; 

In sickness, child-birth, sorrow, nor to o’er the death-bed bend. 

No unkind word, nor thought, nor deed, 

Nor to a slanderous tongue gave heed. 

To the Ra Tae side of life alive, there was room for timely 
cheer, 

It was thy daily habit to laugh and persevere. 

Prompt at thy place in “meeting,” there sat thee silently, 

But the love-light in thy face did to thy soul’s neace testify. 

And while thy voice was never heard in nrayer or prophecy, 

Yet to God’s messengers showed ever greatest sympathy ; 

Thy a home gave shelter and served their comfort’s 
need; 

Hearty welcome to the coming, and to the parting guest, 
“God’s speed.” 

With the growing generation, came changes as there must, 

A turning from the beaten path—but harbored not thy heart 
distrust, 

Believing mutual sympathy would differences adjust; 

Calmly, without controversy, still worked and worshipped in 
spirit and in truth, 

With ae eepahy for the older, and staunch confidence in 
youth. 


‘Thus was thv life on earth a living benediction ; 

So sensitive to duty that thou counted not affliction 

The trials and ills of life, but ever raised thv heart in praise 

For blessings spared; and when life’s tide ebbed low thy days 

On earth were numbered, His arm was round 

About thee; and in that last moment came the sound 

Of heavenly messengers; to this in whispered word, 

Was thus made thy last testimony on life’s record. 

One year has passed since that calm night, 

When thy unpinioned spirit took its flight, 

Leaving impress of its earthly biding place, 

Sculptured on thy serene and peaceful face; 

Folded the soothing mother hands above 

The heart they served, in quick response, to its tenderness and 
love. 


What wondrous message couldst thou bear this day, 

If for a while thou couldst return to clay 

And sit within our midst. O, we would stay 

The vision—it so lifts the soul in ecstacy! 

‘There na God’s presence thou hast heart the words, “Well 

one, 

“Thou hast been faithful; no need of moon or sun, 

In the radiance of His glory; all life’s mysteries unfold 

Into heavenly melodies. O, joyous greetings manifold! 

From loved ones long before thee there, and those who short 
preceded thee. 


In Heaven’s reunions, Heaven’s host rejoices. 

Ah, there be moments, when by faith’s gracious light we see 
Our babies clustered round thy knee, 

And hear in gentle cadence fall familiar voices; 

While questioning, upturned faces again in thee confide, 
Earth’s picture, vivid, reproduced and glorified. 


When to souls like thine Heaven’s portals open wide, 

Streams forth a steady light which the darkness doth divide; 

Heaven’s way is clear; “we are by faith justified.” 

“We Bey. behold His face and with Him in righteousness 
abide! 

When we awaken in His likeness, we shall be satisfied !” 


—A, TT. D. 
St. Louts. 
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Che Suternatinnal Beason. 


FOURTH QUARTER. 
LESSON II. TENTH MONTH 13, 1907. 
ISRAEL ENTERS THE LAND OF 


PROMISE. 
JosHvA 3: 5-17. 


GOLDEN TExT.—And he led them forth by 
the right way that they might go to a 
city of habitation. Psa. 107: 7. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day. Israel enters the land of 
promise. Jos. 3: 5-17. 
iy hice ee Crossing the Jordan. Jos. 
iqpgurth-day. The memorial. Jos. 4: 
Fi Fifth-day. The God of Elijah. Il Kings 
“Sixth-day. A memorial of mercy. Psa. 
78: 4-16. 
Song of praise. Psalm 


Seventh-day. 
114. 
: trate God’s presence. Isa. 43: 


Time—Year uncertain; authorities 
vary from 1451 to 1251 B. C. The 
month was early April. 


Place.—Abel Shittim (the meadow of 
the acacias), near the fords of the Jor- 
dan, opposite Jericho. The exact spot 
has not been determined, but it must 
have been not far from the foot of the 
Mountains of Moab. 

It was needful before the Israelites 
could go far into the promised land 
that Jericho should be taken, for it 
would not do to leave such a place in 
their rear. So in chapter 2 we have 
the account of two spies having been 
sent to “view the land and Jericho.” 
They visited the city in secret and were 
entertained by Rahab. The story of 
their escape is graphically told. Why 
Rahab should have been chosen as an 
example of faith in Hebrews (11:31) 
is not very clear. 

The spies reported that the inhab- 
itants of the country greatly feared the 
Israelites, therefore they said, “Surely 
the Lord hath delivered into our hands 
all the land.” It was not, however, till 
the third day after the return of the 
spies that active measures were taken 
to go forward. Then the officers went 
through the ranks and gave exact direc- 
a how the people should follow the 
ark, 

5. “Sanctify yourselves.” This was 
to make themselves ceremonially clean. 
Compare Deut. 23:14; I Sam. 16:5. 
It was a solemn occasion and a relig- 
ious one, therefore they were to be fit 
to be present and take their part. 

6. The command in this verse was 
given on the day of crossing—the “to- 
morrow” of verse 5. “Take up the 
ark.” The ark was the symbol of the 
presence of Jehovah, and it signified 
that He was their leader. “Went before 
the people.” Verse 4 says that there 
was a space of 2,000 cubits (3,000 feet), 
or nearly three-quarters of a mile be- 
tween the ark and the people. The 
purpose of this was probably that the 
ark could be seen by more people. 

7. A renewal of the promises of 
Jehovah. 

8. The priests were to carry the ark 
until their feet were actually in the 
stream (verse 15). 

10.. “Hereby.” Referring to verse 
13. A list is given of the inhabitants 
of the land, as noted in a previous les- 
son. 


11. “Passeth over before you.” ‘That 
is to lead them. 

12. The object of choosing these 
men is explained in the next chapter 
(4:4). 

13. “And it shall come to pass.” 
The promise of what is described in 
verse 16 as fulfilled. “That the waters 
of Jordan shall be cut off, even the 
waters that come down from above; 
and they shall stand in one heap.” 
R. V. This is better and also more in 
consonance with verse 16, R. V., which 
makes the whole account much clearer 
than as given in A. V. 

15. “Brim of the water.” Better, as 
in R. V. “Brink of the water.” (“For 
the Jordan overfloweth all its banks all 
the time of harvest.”) This does not 
necessarily mean that the Jordan had 
regular times of overflowing like the 
Nile, but simply that in the spring 
(First month) owing to the melting 
snows and rains it was usually full to 
overflowing. “All the time of harvest.” 
The seven weeks from Passover (Lev. 
23:10) to Pentecost (Deut. 16:9, 10). 
Compare also Jer. 5:24. 

16. “That the waters which came 
down from above stood, and rose up 
in one heap, a great way off, at Adam, 
the city that is beside Zarethan; and 
those that went down toward the Sea 
of the Arabah, even the Salt Sea, were 
wholly cut off; and the people passed 
over right against Jericho.” Amer. 
R. V. This translation is clear, while 
that of the A. V. is not. What is meant 
is, that above where the Israelites were 
the waters were dammed up, and those 
below ran into the Dead Sea, leaving 
the bed of the river exposed, and so 
passable. The damming up may have 
been caused by a landslide at a narrow 
part. of the stream. In fact, such a 
thing did hannen in A. D. 1266 with a 
precisely similar result—layine bare the 
bed of the river below the dam for a 
number of hours until the dam gave 
way. So it may have been natural 
causes were made use of here, just as 
a strong east wind was used to allow 
the passage of the Red Sea forty years 
hefore. The city Adam is nowhere else 
mentioned in the Bible, and its site has 
not yet been identified. Some think it 
stood near the junction of the brook 
Jabbok with the Jordan, about 16 miles 
above the ford opposite Jericho. ‘The 
site of Zarethan is also unknown. It 
could hardly be the Zarethan of Kings 
(I Kings 4:12), for, this was fully 4o 
miles above Jericho. ‘The north end of 
the Dead Sea was about seven miles 
south of Tericho. “The people passed 
over.” That for which they had 
longed—which their fathers had for- 
feited—was now a fact—they stood 
upon the land promised to them. They 
could not retreat after the crossing, for 
the river resumed its wonted size. 


WHY HE QUIT. 


A janitor in a neighboring school 
threw up his job the other day. When 
asked what his trouble was he said: 
“T’m honest and I won’t stand being 
slurred. If I find a pencil or a hand- 
kerchief I hang it up. Every little while 
the teacher or some one that is too cow- 
ardly to face me, gives me a slur.” “In 
what way?” asked the officer. “Why. a 
little while ago I saw written on the 


| Reason.” 


board, ‘find the common multiple.’ Wel 
I looked from cellar to garret and 
wouldn’t know the thing if I met it on 
the street. What made me quit my job? 
Last night, in big writing on the black- 
board, it said ‘find the greatest common 
divisor.’ Well, says I to myself, both 
of those things are lost now and I’ll be 
blamed for sweepin’ ’em out, so I’lt 
quit.” 


YEARLY MEETINGS FOR 1907. 


The Five Years’ Meeting will be held 
at Richmond, Ind., Tenth month 15, 
1907; Edmund Stanley, clerk, Wichita, 
Kan.; R. Esther Smith, assistant clerk, 
Puerto Barrios, Guatemala; Miles 
White, Jr., treasurer, Baltimore, Md. 


Baltimore Yearly Meeting, in Balti- 
more, Md., Eleventh month 8th. Allen 
C. Thomas, clerk, Haverford, Pa., Anna 
King Carey, clerk, 838 Park Avenue, 
Baltimore, Md. 


FOOD STOPPED IT. 


COOD FOOD WORTH MORE THAN A GOLD 
MINE. 


To find a food that will put an abso- 
lute stop to “running down” is better 
than finding a gold mine. 

Many people when they begin to run 
down go from one thing to another 
without finding a food that will stop the 
progress of disease. Grape-Nuts is the 
most nourishing food known and will 
set one right if that is possible. 

The experience of a Louisiana lady 
may be interesting: “I received a severe 


nervous shock some years ago and from | 
that and overwork gradually broke | 


down. My food did not agree with me 
and I lost flesh rapidly. I changed from 


one kind of food to another, but was | 


unable to stop the loss of flesh and 
strength. 

“T do not exaggerate when I say that 
I finally became, in reality, a living 
skeleton. My nights were sleepless, and 
I was compelled to take opiates in 
various forms. 
of food without success I finally 
down to toasted bread with a little but- 


ter. and after a while this began to sour | 


and I could not digest it. Then I took 
to toasted crackers and lived on them 
for several weeks, 
weaker. 

“One day Grape-Nuts was suggested 
and it seemed to me, from the descrip- 


tion, that it was just the sort of food I | 


could digest. I began by eating a small 


portion, gradually increasing the amount |‘ 


each day. 


it afforded me the nourishment that I 
had been starving for. No more harass- 


ing pains and indigestion. For a month | 


I ate nothing but Grape-Nuts and a 
little cream, then I got so well I could 
take on other kind of food. 


still stick to Grape-Nuts, because 
I like the food and I know of its pow- 
erful nourishing properties. My physi- 
cian says that my whole trouble was a 
lack of power to digest food, and that 
no other food that he knows of would 
have brought me out of the trouble 
except Grape-Nuts.” “There’s a 


- > = eo eae 


After trying all sorts | 
got | 


but kept getting | 


I gained © 
flesh rapidly and now I am in better | 
health than I have been in years. I | 


So -_ = 


“My improvement began at once, for ff it 
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Christian Endeavor 


[Communications for this department should 
be addressed to Lindl. y D. Clark, 1429 New York 
Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR TENTH MONTH I37H. 


REMEMBER ETERNITY! 
I Joun 2:15-17, 24, 25. 


a 


DAILY RNADINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 
Sg bneye Judgment in eternity. Acts 


Third-day. Judged by Christ’s word. 
John 12: 47-50. 

_ Fourth-day. Separation in eternity. 
Matt. 13: 47-49. 


; Fifth-day. Rewards and punishments. 
Luke 16: 22-26. 


ot: An eternal home. John 14: 


SS SS aE 


> palate Life everlasting. Gal. 6: 


Eternity is one of the overwhelming 
~ words that belong only to the realm of 
spiritual things. Our minds can not 
| grasp it, and when we begin to use 
_ figures to attempt to convey the thought 
we but circle about our little center and 
get no nearer our goal than before. 
Beasts, birds and flowers and the mighty 
oak, the snowflake, rocks, mountains 
| and all of earth are indistinguishably 
_ different in transitoriness when meas- 
' ured by the expanse of eternity. All 
|| are but elements of what we know as 
|| in and of the present— 
' “This narrow isthmus 
i boundless seas, 

The past, the future, two eternities.” 


_ As the things that are seen are par- 
_ ables and prophecies of the things that 
_ are not seen, so is time of eternity. Yet 
|| the bounds of this existence are so nar- 
_ row, and all that we see is so fleeting 
||| and changeful, that they hardly do more 
_ than suggest the unending duration of 
|| man’s existence, born to eternal life. 
| “Eternity! Thou pleasing, dreadful 
thought,” wrote Addison. Outside of 
Christ, it could hardly be viewed with- 
_ out despair, so it is no wonder that 
' restlessness and a consuming desire 
' for diversion mark the lives of those 
who forget God. But to live a life 
_unmindful of eternity is to lose the 
sense of proportion, to fail to get the 
perspective in the drawing that outlines 
_ our eternal fate. 

' To lavish all thought and labor on 
_| the earthly life without regard to its 
'| bearing on the life to come is to com- 
| mit the folly of the spendthrift who 
_ banishes all thoughts of to-morrow’s 
needs while he wastes his substance on~ 
a riotous to-day. A better suggestion 
‘is in the conduct of a newly-wedded 
pair, who, on their tour among the 
‘cities of the old world,: bought here 
‘| and there beautiful rugs, rare furnish- 
ings, costly vases and articles of use to 
‘fit up the home that was to be theirs 
when their journey should be over. 
“The opportunity is given us here to 
‘lay up treasures where we may enjoy 
‘and increase them through the activi- 
_ties that shall come to us in the delights 
of an unending service of Him who 
' created and redeemed us and waits to 
-make us wholly His own. 


‘twixt two 


a 


Persons desiring entertainment during 
the Five Years Meeting should notify 
Robert W. Randle, No. 1234 Main St., 
Richmond, Ind. 


Events anh Comments. 


It is reported that President Roose- 
velt is willing to welcome Wu ‘Ting 
Fang back to the diplomatic galaxy in 
Washington, and the way is now open 
for him to return as Minister from 
China. 


General Booth is coming to America 
again, and expects to tour the country 
in the interests of the Salvation Army. 

he trip promises to be one of the most 
notable of his visits to this country. He 
is nearly eighty years old, but still re- 
tains splendid physical vigor. 


The Hague Conference has been con- 
sidering for some weeks a proposition 
to establish a permanent International 
High Court of Justice. The committee 
having the matter in charge has de- 
cided, by a vote of 8 to 5, to refer it to 
a future conference. This defeats the 
measure as far as the present confer- 
ence is concerned, but it makes the call- 
ing of another conference at some future 
time more certain. It is expected that 
The Hague Conference will adjourn 
this week. 


The Pennsylvania State Liquor Deal- 
ers’ Association met last week in Har- 
risburg. They spent much time discuss- 
ing ways and means for defeating Local 
Option sentiment in the State. They 
realize that something must be done in 
order to protect their business. They 
finally concluded to organize a_ local 
association in every county whose busi- 
ness it will be to see to it that men rep- 
resenting the liquor interests are sent to 
the Legislature. They also decided to 
begin an educational campaign by dis- 
tributing Anti-Local Option literature. 
S. Edgar Nicholson, State Superinten- 
dent of the Anti-Saloon League. has 
issued a statement declaring that Local 
Option is bound to come through force 
of public sentiment, and the alarm mani- 
fest by the liquor dealers is an evidence 
that the temperance sentiment is decid- 
edly on the increase. 


NOTICES. 


Under the auspices of the Foreign 
Missionary Association of Friends, 
Philadelphia, a conference for mutual 
helpfulness and the promotion of a 
knowledge of the religious and philan- 
thropic work carried on by members of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting will be 
held at Twelfth Street Meeting-house 
on Fourth-day, Tenth month 9, 1907. 

The following Friends are expected 
to be present and address the sessions: 
William Evans, William FE. Cadbury, 
William W. Comfort, Alfred C. Garrett, 
Sarah M. Longstreth, Mary P. E. 
Nitobe, Maria C. Scattergood, Walter 
Smedley, Caroline C. Warren, Edward 
C. Wood and Margaret J. Warner. It 
is hoped that Albert J. Crosfield, Lon- 
don; Daniel Oliver, Ras-el-metu, Syria, 
and others, will attend. 

Afternoon session, 4 to 6 o’clock; 
supper, 6 to 7.15 o’clock; Evening ses- 
sion, 7.15 to 9 o'clock. All interested 
Friends are cordially invited to attend. 


AVOID SECRET STOMACH 
REMEDIES. 
BECAUSE MOST OF THEM CONTAIN DANGER- 


OUS INGREDIENTS, WHICH PRODUCE 
THE DRUG HABIT. 


Thousands of people, having dyspepsia 
or stomach troubles in some form, con- 
tinually “dope” themselves with all 
sorts of secret tonics, drugs, pills, 
cathartics, etc., which not only inflame 
and irritate the stomach and intestines, 
but in many cases cause the opium, 
morphine and cocaine habits. 

You have a right and should demand 
to know what any medicine contains. 
before you take it, unless it is put up or 
recommended by some reputable physi- 
cian. Fakes and quacks will put most 
anything into their secret preparations, 
to make you like their useless stuff so as 
to want more of it, until it makes you 
the victim of some drug habit, which 
will ruin your health in a short time. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are not a 
secret remedy, they do not contain 
injurious drugs, and they are recom- 
mended by thousands of physicians in 
the United States and Canada to their 
patients for dyspepsia, catarrh of the 
stomach, and all other stomach troubles 
resulting from improper digestion of 
food. 

These wonderful tablets actually di- 
gest food because they contain the very 
elements that are required of a healthy 
stomach to properly digest food, thus 
acting as a substitute and giving the 
overworked digestive organs a rest and 
a chance to regain their former health, 
strength and vigor. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets contain 
fruit and vegetable essences, the pure, 
concentrated tincture of hydrastis, and 
golden seal, which tone up and 
strengthen the mucous coats of the 
stomach and increase the flow of gastric 
and other digestive juices: lactose (ex- 
tracted from milk), nux, to strengthen 
the nerves controlling the action of the 
stomach; bismuth, to absorb gases and 
prevent fermentation, and pure aseptic 
pepsin (Gov. test) of the highest di- 
gestive power. All of these are scien- 
tifically incorporated in these tablets or 
lozenges and constitute a complete, 
natural, speedy cure for any stomach 
trouble. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are sold in 
large 50-cent boxes by all druggists. 


Write us for a free sample package. 
This sample alone will give you suffi- 
cient relief to convince you. Address 
BA.) Stuart | Co},, ts0 Stuart .Bldg., 
Marshall, Mich. 


The seventy-seventh annual meeting 
of the Philadelphia Auxiliary Bible As- 
sociation of Friends will be held at No. 
20 South Twelfth Street, on Fourth- 
day, Tenth month 9, 1907, at 5 o'clock. 

B. W. BErEstey, 


Secretary. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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FINANCIAL 


SEELER & CO., 


Bankers and Brokers 
110 South 3rd St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Members of the Philadelphia Stock Exchange. 


BONDS AND STOCKS 
BOUGHT AND SOLD ON COMMISSION. 


On [OWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS are the 
safest form of investment—tested by our cus- 
tomers for 36 years. We collect and remit inter- 
est wherever investors 


ELLSWORTH Anpb JONES. 


desire. Write for booklet and list. 


IOWA FALLS, IOWA, 


Yample, Write 
RTOWN, NW. Y., U.S. A, 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of 
‘'The American Friend” to this column. It will be 
found useful for almost everyone who wishes to adyer- 
tise. The cost is 5c. per tine eachinsertion. Noadyer- 
tésement is accepted for less than 25c. Oash with order 
aE ALS CREAR ARETE UN Mali Leap si ie ere 


IF standing, walking, lifting, carrying prove 
unaccountably wearisome, 2 properly con- 
structed supporter relieves the unrealized strain 
and gives inconceivable comfort. The patte n 
of such a supporter, with complete instructions, 
easily made and worn, we mail for two dimes. 
RED Cross suPPLY Co., Lock Box 861, Pasa- 
dena, California. 


WANTED—Place for a very respectable young 
woman, poor eyesight, slightly lame. Washes 
dishes well, can darn, dust and care for children. 
Wages no consideration. For particulars apply 
to Society for Oreanizing Charity, 4018 Powelton 
Avenue, West Philadelphia. 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 
Wall Paper and 


Decorations 
Window Shades Made to Order 


902 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia 


Phone or Mail your Order to Ackers, 
if you can’t call. 


TEESE 


| PRINTING | 


4 te: BIDDLE PRESS has aimed in the handling 
ofallits printing to give such superior work- 
manship,aio:g ith promptness in delivery and 
scrupulous care in every particular of the service, that 
after entrusting the first order to us there may be no 
question in the mind of the customer as to where he 
shall go for his next printing. Them asure of cur 
success in this effort is a constantly growing business 
and an ever increasing list of customers. 
Write us or call on us for advice whenever you 
need the services of a printer. Every order, however 
large or small, is welcome here. 


THE BIDDLE PRESS, 1010 Cherry St., Philadelphia 


PUBLISHING | 


New Southwest, near 


ARTHUR E. JONES FRED. JOHNSON 


DON’T HESITATE 


LOST OPPORTUNITIES seldom return. 
YOUR CHANCE to secure a home in the 


Fowler, Meade Co., Kansas 


Best climate, purest water. 


Good three room public school and 
Friends Academy. Methodist and Con- 


oy - 


gregational churches and Friends Meet- 
ing. Write to-day for descriptive litera- 
ture and other information desired. 


LAND COMPANY 


THE ARTESIAN 


STENOGRAPHY. TYPEWRITING and 
MUIMEOGRAPHING. Prices moderate 


MARY M. KITE 


@0F Lippinceti Building. 12th and Filbert Sts., Phlla. 


_ f Bell, Walnut 52-10 
Telephones : | Keystone Race 70-09 
AND RE- 


CHAIRS Rushed atswen 


Chair Oane,Rattan, Reeds,Splints, 
Flats, Open Woven Cane, Olose 
Woven Cane and Rushes con- 
stantly on 84> at the Old Stand. 
Wecan work genuine orimitation 
rush into chairseats. Established 


1880 GEO. W. BRENN 
1308 N. Marshall St., Philadelphia 
Keystone Phone, Park 52-78 D 


William § 
Yarnall 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. 15th Street Philadeiphta 


When in want of a first-class 
Half-tone or Line Engraving 


GO TO 


COMMERCIAL PHOTO-ENGRAVING CO. 
N. W. Cor. 10th and Arch Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Provident Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. Office, 409 CHESTNUT STREET 


CAPITAL, $1.000.000 00 ASSETS, $75 ,429,478.34 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging to the Stockholders . - « §,037,440.73 


Insurance contingent fund, additional to reserve, excluding 

capital stock , a é c - . é A . 7,505,533.56 

Incorporated Third month 22, 1865. Oharter Perpetual. 

INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES. RECEIVES 

MONEY ON DEPOSIT, returnable on demand, for ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, AS- 

which Interest is allowed, SIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ete. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS. BOXES $5 AND UPWARDS. 


And is empowered by law to act as EXECUTOR, 


OFFICERS 


DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 

J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Asst. Trust Officer 
SAMUEL H TROTH, Treasurer 

O. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


JAMES V. WATSON 
WM. LONGSTRETH 
ROBERT M. JANNEY 
MARRIOTT O. MORRIS 
FRANK H. TAYLOR 


ASA S. WING, President 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 

JOS. ASHBROOK, V.-Pres. and Mgr. Ins. Dept. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE Trust Officer 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY 
T. WISTAR BROWN 
RICHARD WOOD 
OHAS. HARTSHORNE 
ASA 8S. WING 


JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jr. 
JOHN B. MORGAN ; 
FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGB 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK 

JOHN THOMPSON EMLEN 


a 
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INFORMATION FOR DELEGATES 
TO THE FIVE YEARS 
MEETING, 


to be held in Richmond, Ind., commenc- 
ing Tenth month r5th, at 7.30 P,. M., at 
‘the Yearly Meeting-house, corner of 
Fifteenth and Main Streets. The prin- 
cipal hotels are: 

The Westcott, corner Tenth and Main 
Streets. 

The Arlington, nearly opposite the 
Pennsylvania Railroad station, 

Rates at the Westcott, American Plan. 
—Room, $2.50; room, with bath, $3.50; 
room only, $1.00; room and breakfast, 
$1.25; room, with bath and breakfast, 
$1.75. ° : 
The Arlington—Room, $2.00; with 
bath, $2.50; room for two persons, $1.50 
each; per week, $10.50 per person. 

Boarding and lodging in 
families, from $1.00 to $1.25 per day. 

For those who desire, meals at noon 
and in the evening will be provided by 
the Friends Aid Society at the meeting- 
house. Delegates desiring assistance in 
securing boarding and lodging will ad- 
dress Robert M. Randle or William J. 
Hiatt. Electric cars pass both hotels 
and the meeting-house. Take cars at 
Pennsylvania station to Main and Eighth 
streets, ask for transfer East, either for 
the Westcott or the meeting-house. 

Timotuy NIcHOoLson. 


The second Hague Conference is now 
a matter of history. As to practical 
results, it has adopted measures which 
will probably minimize the horrors of 
warfare and has crystallized interna- 
tional opinion. 


BLANKETS 
QUILTS, ETC, 


Warm Bedfurnishings-—all standard, re- 
liable grades, all excellent values: 


White Woolen Blankets 
Size, 72x82 inches; silk-bound; pink, 
blue or red border colorings—$3.00, $4.00 
and $5.00 a pair. 


California Woolen Blankets 


Extra large, 80x88 inches—$6.00, $8.50 
and $10.00 a pair. 


Down-Filled Quilts 


Covered with French figured satine on 
both sides—$5.50 each; figured both sides 
with 9 inch border—$6.50 each; figured 
both sides with 12-inch border—$7.50 each. 


Bed Spreads 
Satin-finish, size 80x90 inches, a variety 
of handsome all-over and centerpiece de- 
signs, at $2.00, $3.00 and $4.00 each. 


Sheets and Pillow Cases 


Made from bleached sheeting muslin of 
good quality, torn and hemmed — $1.05 
Sheets, 81x90 inches—now 93c each; 27¢ 
Pillow Cases, 45x36 inches--now 22¢ each. 


Strawbridge & Clothier 
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Where you want it— 

When you want it— 

| WOoC yoo No smoke—no smell—no trouble. 
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nace does not reach. 
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Often you want heat in a hurry 
in some room in the house the fur- 


It's so easy to 


pick up and carry a 


| PERFECTION Oil Heater 


(Equipped with Smokeless Device) 


to the room you want to heat—suitable for any room in the 
house. It has a real smokeless device absolutely preventing 
smoke or smell—turn the wick as high as you can or 
as low as you like—brass font holds 4 quarts of oil 
that gives out glowing heat for 9 hours. Fin- | 
ished in japan and nickel—an ornament = t \ 


anywhere. Every heater warranted. 


| THKRAYOLamp 


is the lamp for the student or 
reader. It gives a brilliant, steady light 


that makes study a pleasure. 


If you cannot obtain the Perfection Oil Heater or Rayo Lamp from 
your dealer write to our nearest agency for descriptive circular, 
ATLANTIC REFINING CO, 


Incorporated) 


¢ 
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Made of brass, nickel plated and equipped 
with the latest improved central draft burner. Every lamp warranted. ] 


Events and Conuments. 


Foreign letters can now be sent for 
5 cents an ounce, and 3 cents for each 
additional ounce. 


China is making rapid strides toward 
representative government. A decree 
has been issued for a “Council of 
Deliberation,” to lay the foundation for 
a parliament by developing local self- 
government. After this is secured, 
action will be taken for the election of 
delegates to an» imperial assembly. 
Compulsory education and other reform 
measures have been decreed. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Co, have 
adopted plans for electrifying their 
trains running into New York, and 
expect to extend the use of electrical 
power to Philadelphia and west of that 
city for 25 miles within a few years. 
It is not unlikely that they will then 
begin like-improvements in Pittsburgh. 
This arrangement adopted by all the 
railroads would remove an immense 
amount of smoke from our cities. 


NOTICE. 


For the Friends Centennial of West 
Branch Monthly, the oldest monthly 
meeting in Indiana Yearly Meeting, 
which is to be held at West Milton, 
Ohio, the 11th and 12th of Tenth month, 
atrangements are being made, as far as 
possible, to entertain over night and for 
breakfast. 

The Women’s Societies of two of the 
churches are planning to arrange for a 
tent in the meeting-house yard, where 
dinners and suppers can be had for 25 
cents each, 

There is trolley connection both from 
Dayton and Covington. 


Anna M. PeEmnerron, 
Chairman of the Committee. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS, 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of 
“*The American Friend” to this column. It will be 
found useful for almost everyone who wishes to adver- 
tise. The cost is 5c. perline eachinsertion, Noadver- 
tisement is accepted for less than 25c, Cash with order, 
ee a ek ee a 


WANTED~—At once, man and wife, white, for 
general housework, ete. Winter, Haverford; 
Summer, White Mountains. ©. G. HoaeG, 201 
College Hall, West Philadelphia, Pa. 


€ 
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“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 
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GOD’S GIRDING. 
| In the great Cyrus chapter of Isaiah +45, the 
| 


_ prophet gives a profound interpretation of the indi- 
vidual and of history. The chapter was evidently 
| written just after the decree of Cyrus had insured 
the restoration of Jerusalem, the rebuilding of the 


t 
i 


of the national 


It was the critical moment in the history 


temple and the reconstruction 


‘ 
of the Jewish people—a moment which stirred with 


deep emotion all who had survived the captivity, and 
which especially moved and thrilled the great 
atriot who wrote this chapter. 

|) He had been watching with keen interest the 
| world-career of this extraordinary conqueror, who 
had begun as the prince over a division of Elam at 
the head of the Persian Gulf, had step by step ex- 
anded his dominion, conquering the Medes, the 
Persians, the Lydians, and finally becoming master 
of Babylon, and so of the Eastern world. Suddenly 
the mighty work of this world-storming man focuses 
or the prophet on a single deed—the decree for the 
restoration of Jerusalem and the return of the Jew- 
ish captives. That deed stands at once sublimely 
“apart from everything else in the career of Cyrus, 
and the prophet rises to the insight that this was, 
‘through all Cyrus’ work, the one end and aim, the 
one ultimate mission, for which God girded him and 
‘gave him victory, though he himself was wncon- 
sciously moving toward it in all his conquests: “T 
have girded thee though thou hast not known me.” 
‘To this prophet, Cyrus was through all his career a 
||) Divine instrument, prepared and girded to accom- 
plish this one end, the reconstruction of the religion 
of the peculiar people. He thought he was conquer- 
‘ing the kingdoms of the world for his own ends; in 
reality he was, however blindly, moving steadily on 
toward the accomplishment of the great plan of 
‘God. © 

T am not concerned just now with this view of the 
prophet, though it is interesting to note in passing 
‘that in the long perspective of history this one deed 
‘now stands out as the supremely important event in 
the great conqueror’s life—the event which has 
brought the most extraordinary and far-reaching con- 
sequences to the race. But I am rather concerned 
with the view that God does gird us for missions of 


"religion. 
i 


| 
' 

| 
‘ 
: 
| 
| 
? 


Py tA 8 re ee I 


Ps 


which we are wholly unconscious, and that He uses 
for His purposes most unexpected instruments. 
This first fact is a most familiar one. Almost never 
does a person see in the early stages of his life what 
He 
cannot yet say with decision, “one thing I do,” ‘for 
this cause came I into the world.” Day by day the 
He is developing a healthy consti- 


the one central mission of his existence is to be. 


girding goes on. 
tution, it may be, which some day, though he does 
not know it now, will make it possible for him to 
endure and triumph in some great struggle for the 
advancement of truth and light. He learns to pray 
at his mother’s knee, all unconscious that he has begun 
a course which is silently girding him and preparing 
him to be an interpreter of the reality of prayer to 
multitudes who are fighting to keep their faith. He 
begins, without realizing that it is a momentous 
step, to form a love for the stories of the Bible, then 
for the great poetry of the psalms and then for the 
matchless Figure drawn in the Gospels and all un- 
consciously he is weaving the warp and woof of his 
deeper life and is being girded and prepared to min- 
ister to the spiritual needs of his time. Or he turns 
himself, it may be, to the training of his mind. He 
grows intensely interested in some field of investiga- 
tion. He pursues his study because he enjoys it and 
feels a keen pleasure in winning one secret after 
another from nature or from books. But some day 
he discovers to his surprise that he has a mission. 
that men turn to him to know the truth, and that he 
is expected to pass on the torch which he has uncon- 
sciously kindled. And that man may shift the ideals 
of a whole generation and give new vision to all 
seekers after truth, because God girded him even 
when he was unaware of the girding. 

The other fact is almost as familiar, namely, that 
God uses unexpected instruments for His purposes. 
Evidently the Jews did not take kindly to the idea 
that the heathen Cyrus was a Divine instrument. 
The prevailing view, the orthodox conception, was 
that only a member of the chosen race could be a 
Divine instrument. It seemed shocking, almost im- 
possible, that this uncireumcised and unsanctified 
warrior could be girded and called to a Divine mis- 
sion, and yet this is the position which the prophet 
stoutly defends—a position which will startle some 
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modern readers if they will take the pains to read 
But it 
history proves in striking fashion. 


is a view which 
This: Cyrus, 


though to the Greek imagination the ideal king, was 


this chapter carefully. 


in reality a-man of blood and iron—no gentle spirit 
shedding sweetness and light—and yet he made the 
“new Israel’ possible with its marvellous message 
to the world, the new Israel out of which in fulness 
of time came the universal religion for the race, the 
Gospel of redemption and glory. The crusades, 
again, seemed to fail utterly of their purpose. And 
they not only failed of their purpose, but they intro- 
duced into Christian Europe the pagan literature of 
the ancient world. Strangely enough, that literature 
recreated Europe, produced a renascence and girded 
Europe for a reformation which has affected the 
ideals of the entire modern world. 

We are now face to face with new forces, new 
all 
of them more or less from the camp of the “uncir- 
cumeised” and “unsanctified.” 
only evil. 


commercial methods, new science, new history 


Some see in them 
Others have faith to believe that the God 
who girded Cyrus to be His instrument for a great 
spiritual expansion is still wise and farseeing, and is 
preparing a new spiritual expansion in ways un- 
dreamed of by those who lack the prophet’s vision. 


R. M. J. 


SHALL WE EVER GET THROUGH ? 


Did you ever notice that the book which tells of the 
“Acts of the Apostles” just stops? It is not finished, 
nor is the Gospel of Mark. Evidently some of the 
closing verses of the latter were lost shortly after it 
was written, and later editors have put different end- 
ings to it. Matthew was looking away across the 
ages when his pen fell from his hand. John quit in 
a kind of exultant despair, for he reckons the world 
too small to contain all the books that might be writ- 
ten about Jesus alone. Paul, the most prolifig of the 
New Testament writers, gives us no farewell word. 
In his last epistle, he still hopes to travel more ; and 
some historians think he revisited Greece and went 
to Spain after his imprisonment at Rome. We do 
not know his dying word, we only know his living 
message. The New Testament, as a whole, is quite 
sketchy, a vertitable kaleidoscopic series of flashlight 
pictures. Nevertheless, they are full of promise 
and hope. The Gospels close with an open tomb, they 
tell only of that which “Jesus began to do and 
teach.” The comforter is to come and abide, and 
the acts of the apostles are to go on and keep going. 
We find them scattered here and there all through 


_ he does, to the process of which it forms a part. His 


_ regular delegates. 


' unfinished houses. 


¢ 


the centuries, always building, but never completed. ~ 
And so it is with all of us in every-day life. We — 
get a great deal of comfort out of doing things and — 
seeing them finished; but we no sooner take a long . 
breath and settle down to enjoy them than we dis- — 
cover new situations which they have created, and — 
When we turn to our 
cities we find them a veritable jumble of finished and 
Pavements are never all in™ 
repair, usually some street is blocked. And the 
country presents a similar picture. Farmers count 
their seed-times and harvests as they pass, but they 
never have all their fields plowed, all their crops 
There is always 
another job; there are always some loose ends left. 


which call for new efforts. 


planted, or all their stock marketed. 


And every day finds the housewife with something: 


to do—some room to clean, some garment to mend, 
or something to get, or put away. Thus life rolls 
along, each one in his own way, and all of us together. 
What a relief it would be if we could visit a country 
where everything was finished just for once! 

But will there ever be a time when we are really 
through—when the loose ends are all gathered up; 
when the last word is spoken, and the last deed done ? 
If not in this world, can we hope for such a state in 
some future life? Do we have such dreams of 
Heaven? But let us stop a moment and think. Do 
we really want such an insipid wax-flower world ? 

Ah, yes! and then, how shall the winner fare _ 
After the struggle, the restraint and stress? 


Shall he delude his soul in uselessness 
After his answered prayer? 


No, man does not do things for the sake of getting 
through. His vision reaches out beyond the thing 
deepest longing is not for eternal rest, it is rather a 
desire to be in harmony with eternal progress. 


Methinks his hand shall broaden, and his soul 
Rise to that greater Opportunity, 
His powers increase for toil, his clear eyes see 
A farther, nobler goal. 


EDITORIAL NOTE. 


A correspondent has called our attention to a 
paragraph in the Evangelical Friend, which says 
that- Ohio Yearly Meeting was not invited to send 
Fraternal Delegates to the Five Years Meeting. Un- 
fortunately, the item referred to is likely to give a — 
wrong impression, as it is not a full statement of the 
facts. Ohio Yearly Meeting was invited to send ~ 
It was strongly urged to become 
an organic part of the Five Years’ Meeting, and it 
declined of its own accord to do so. 
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A HISTORICAL SKETCH OF CONGREGA- 
TIONAL SINGING. 


BY EMILY JANE HART. 


art TIT. 
Congregational Singing in the Post-Reformation 
Free Churches. 

Sects began to break off from the Reformed 
Church of England at an early period, and when 
Queen Elizabeth died, in 1603, there was among 
the congregations of devout people, who worshipped 
in separation from the established church, one in 
Lincolnshire “which was like a handful of corn from 
"which a wonderful harvest was to spring.’* <A 
church had been formed at Gainsborough, in that 
county, in 1602, of which John Smith was the 
pastor. ‘Two years later, on account of the distance 
members had to travel to the meeting, a friendly 
division was agreed upon, and a church gathered at 
Serooby, in the adjacent County of Nottingham, of 
which Richard Smith was pastor and John Robinson, 
“teacher.” In 1606, John Smith and several of his 
friends emigrated to Amsterdam, where they could 
enjoy greater religious freedom than was at that time 
possible in England. Two years later (in 1608), the 
Scrooby Church also migrated to Amsterdam. Both 
bodies at first joined an ‘Independent’? Church of 
English Protestant Separatists, already existing 
there under the leadership of Henry Ainsworth and 
Francis Johnson. For a while they all worshipped 
together, but after a time separations took place, and 
in 1614 that portion of the English exiles whom we 
eall the “Pilgrim Fathers” crossed the Atlantic in 
the “Mayflower” and settléd in New England. 

John Smith, who had renounced Calvinism and 
embraced Baptist principles, remained in Holland, 
where one of the most prominent members of his 
church was Thomas Helwys, who returned to Eng- 
land about 1611 and founded a “General Baptist” 
Chureh in London. -What is now called “Inde- 
pendency,” but was then known as “Brownism,” had 
‘been set up in England many years before by Robert 
Browne (a cousin of Lord Burghley), who had left 
England and become pastor of an English church at 
‘Middleburgh, in Zealand, in 1581. The rise of con- 
gregational singing among the Baptists and Inde- 
‘pendents is very interesting. 

The author of “The Inner Life of the Religious 
Societies of the Commonwealth” collected a quantity 
of data on the subject, from which it appears that: 
some of the Brownists strongly objected to Stern- 
hold and Hopkin’s version of the Psalms. One of 
the most noted early separatists, Barrows, writing 
about 1590, replied to the charge of “speaking pro- 
‘fanely of singing psalms” by saying that he is not 
against “that comfortable and heavenly harmony 
-of singing psalms,” but against “the rhyming and 
paraphrasing the psalms as in your church,” and “the 
apocryphal, erroneous ballads in rhyme sung com- 


*E. C. Pike’s “Story of the Anabaptists.” 


monly in your church, instead of the psalms and songs 
of the canonical Ser iptur ess” 

Smith, in his Baptist Church at Amsterdam, ap- 
pears to ‘have been willing to allow “spiritual sing- 
ing’ (2. e., without using a book), as in his book, 
“The Differences of the Church of the Separation,” 
published at Amsterdam, 1609, he lays down the 
position, ‘We hold that seeing singing a psalm is a 
part of spiritual worship, it is unlawful to have the 
book before the eye in time of singing a psalm,” and 
elsewhere, in pleading for spirituality of worship, 
he says: ‘Although it be lawful to pray, preach and 
sing out of a book for all penitent persons, yet a man 
regenerate is above all books and Scriptures what- 
soever, seeing he hath the Spirit of God within him, 
which teacheth him the true meaning of the Secrip- 
tures, without which spirit the Scriptures are’ but a 
dead letter which is perverted and misconstrued, as 
we see this day, to contrary ends and senses, and that 
to bind a regenerate man to a book in prayer, preach- 
ing, or singing, is to set the Holy Ghost to school in 
the one as well as the other.” 

The Independent minister, Ainsworth, in a reply 
to Smith, said that he (Smith) admitted ‘ ‘singing 
by the spirit,” or portions of Seripture to be sung, 
“but that Smith’s disciples used neither of these in 
their assemblies.” 

Singing was at first neglected by Johnson 
Ainsworth’s chureh at Amsterdam, 
“by some of them,” was attempted, but “with bar- 
barous success.”* Ainsworth himself certainly ap- 
proved of congregational singing of the Psalms, as 
may be seen from the followers extract from his 
treatise in reply to Smith’s book, Tepierances of the 
Churches of the Separation:’+ “Tt seemeth strange 
unto me that Mr. Smyth should now both allow of 
the Seriptures to be sung in tunes in the church; and 
also make the singing by gift of the Spirit, a part of 
God’s proper oan in the New Testament; and 
yet he and his disciples to use neither of these in 
their assemblies. If it be an ordinary part of wor- 
ship, why perform it not, but quarrel with us, who, 
accounting it an extraordinary gift now ceased, do 
content ourselves with joint orion singing of 
the Psalms of Holy Scripture, to the instruction and 
comfort of our hearts, and praise of our God.” 

The Psalms used by Ainsworth’s congregation 
were probably identical with those in “The Book of 
Psalms; Englished Both in Prose and Metre. With 
Annotations Opening the Words and Sentences, by 
Conference With Other Seriptures.’’ j 

The metrical versions are some of them printed in 
score to certain tunes; and others are referred to 
those which have their tune against them. The fol- 
lowing is a specimen of the versification: 


Psalm xxiii. 
“Jehovah feedeth me, I shall not lack. 
In grassv folds He doth make me lie: 
He gently leads me quiet waters by. 
He doth return mv soul; for His name’s sake, 
In paths of justice leads me quietly. 


and 
but afterwards 


*“Tnner Life.” etc. 

+“A Defence . . . of worship used in the 
Christian Churches separated from Antichrist,” by Henry 
Ainsworth, Amsterdam, 1909 (Hanbury, Vol. I), i 
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“Yea, though I walk in dale of deadly shade 
Pll fear none ill, for with me Thou wilt be; 
Thy rod, Thy staff eke, they shall comfort me. 
’Fore me a table Thou hast ready made, 
In their presence that my distressers be. 


“Thou makest fat mine head with oincting-oil ; 
My cup abounds. Doubtless, good and mercy 
Shall, all the days of my life, follow me; 

Also, within Jehovah’s house J shall, 

To length of days, repose me quietly.” 


It is said that a copy of Ainsworth’s paraphrases 
was taken by the Pilgrim Fathers to America, and 
was their only hymn-book. 

America soon adopted the practice of congrega- 
tional singing, which was introduced in New Eng- 
land as early as 1636, and in 1640 Mr. Richard 
Mather, Dorchester; Thomas Weld and John Eliot, 
Roxbury, versified the psalms. This was the first 
book printed in America. 

From the Presbyterio-Independent Churches in 
America, the practice was gradually adopted by the 
Independents in England. In 1645, four years 
before George Fox began to preach, Thomas 
Edwards published in London his celebrated book, 
“Gangrena,” in which he violently denounced the 
numerous sects then springing up on every side, and 
in a list of “the grievous ‘errors and heretical prac- 
tices of the sectaries,” mentions that an Indepen- 
dent minister had maintained in the hearing of a 
“godly minister” that “organs are a_ sanctified 
adjunct in the service of God now under the Gospel, 
and that if any man in the church had a gift of 
making hymns, he might bring them to be sung with 
organs or other instruments of music.’ * * * 
“And now,” continues Edwards, “some of our Inde- 
pendents, having fancies in musick singing, take 
great delight in that way, they have pleaded for and 
brought into the church hymns and musick.” 

Another uncomplimentary reference to singing in 
public worship by the Brownists or Independents is 
to be found in “The Lay Divine, or the Simple 
House-preaching Taylor” (pub. 1648), where it is 
said: “Hereupon he giveth a psalm which his con- 
gregation chant with harsh voices so that 
should their rude tones approach your eare, vou could 
not but feare you were in the suburbs of Pluto’s man- 
sion.” It appears as if the question of singing in 
worship was a good deal debated just about this time, 
as in the previous year, 1647, John Cotton, Boston, 
in New England, published, in London, ‘Singing of 
Psalms a Gospel Ordinance.” He maintained that 
unbelievers, as well as believers, might sing psalms, 

» and in tunes; and he speaks as if singing had been 
abandoned by many Independent Churches. In 
1653, Cuthbert Sydenham, an Independent, “jovnt 
overseer with William Durant,” hopes that when 
“men’s hearts come in tune, their voices will like- 
wise.” Organs and harps he objects to, but con- 
siders that, where “the church and saints of God are 
gathered together, it is no more unlawful to sing 
with others that stand by and joyne their voices, than 
when in prayer they stand and give their consent.” 


He observes that it is to be desired that more care in — 
the choice of psalms were taken, to fit them for the 
use of a mixed congregation. 

The celebrated John Robinson (pastor of the | 
church at Leyden, from which the Fathers went to | 
America) published, in 1618, “The People’s Plea 
for the Exercise of Prophecy, Against John Yates, — 
His Monopoly,” in which there is an interesting ref 
erence to the “Ambrosian” singing already men- | 
tioned in Augustine’s time. “For music,” he says, 
“as without doubt many in that most rich and deli- 
cate city (Corinth) were expert in it, so what reason | 
he (Yates) hath to require for the church singing | 
then in use, such study and art I see not, except it be | 
because he dwells too near a Cathedral Church. He | 
may see for the plainness of singing used im 
jormer times—and before the spouse of Christ, the | 
church in all her ordinances, was by Antichrist | 
stripped of her homely but comely attire, and tricked — 
up with his whorish ornaments—that which Austin — 
(Augustine) saith of this matter.” ; 

Although at Amsterdam, the Baptist, John Smith, | 
had admitted “of singing such psalms as the spirit | 
declares to any person immediately without book,”* } 
in England the prejudices against singing were | 
general among the Baptists, and it was not till about — 
1690.that “conjoint” singing was commenced in the | 
Baptist Churches. Before that time singing in those q 
churches appears to have been that of a single person, | 
and is thus described by one of their most gifted | 
writers: “That such persons as God hath gifted to | 
tell forth His mighty acts and recount His special — 
providences, and upon whose hearts God put a lively 
sense of present mercies, should have liberty and 
convenient opportunity to celebrate the high praises 
of God one by one in the churches of God, and that 
with such words as the nature of the matter and | 
present occasion requires, so that they be careful to 
keep to the language of the sacred word, and as near — 
as mnay be to the methods of those hymns and psalms | 
used before Him by holy writers of the Scriptures. 
And that all this be done with a cheerful voice, that 
may seem to express the joys conceived in the heart 
of him that singeth, the better to affect the hearts of 
the congregation. . . . Thus he that hath a 
psalm becomes a useful minister in the house of God, | 
whilst others wait on their gifts, whether it be pray- 
ing, teaching, exhortation,” ete. They disapproved | 
all elaborate or musical singing with a multitude of _ 
voices in rhyme or metre, and that such singing _ 
inferred “that no church was complete in the order } 
of God’s worship without some skill in poetry and | 
music.’ + , q 

The practice of congregational singing among the — 
Baptists was only gradually adopted, and after a q 
severe controversy, which was begun in 1691 by the ~ 
publication of a work by Benjamin Keach, pastor of — 
the Baptist Church at Horsleydown, called “The } 


“DP; . [ 
*“Dissuasive from the Errors of the Times,” by Robert-— 
4 


Baylie, London, 1645. 
+ Grantham’s “Christianismus Primitivus,” London, 1678. | 
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Breach Repaired in God’s Worship; or Singing of 
Psalms, Hymns and Spiritual Songs Proved to Be a 
Holy Ordinance of Jesus Christ,” Keach said that 
the rule of the Baptist Churches was not general 
councils or synods, but God’s Holy Word, and that 
the said ordinance is a Scriptural ordinance under 
the new Covenant. He was replied to by Isaac Mar- 
lowe in’““Truth Soberly Defended.” A work was 
then published by Richard Allen, who endeavored to 
prove that singing of psalms with conjoined voices 
is a Christian duty, which was replied to by Richard 
Claridge, who was then a Baptist minister. 

Claridge’s opinion was that “the vocal singing of 
one person at a time is as a special gift of the Holy 
Ghost; that is when a person sings by the inspiration 
of God without all help of human art and skill,” and 
the rest of the congregation “making melody with 
their hearts” is an eminent part of God’s worship.” 

In 1696 a pamphlet, entitled, ‘‘Seripture Proof 
for Singing of Scriptural Psalms, Hymns, and 


Spiritual Songs,” by E. H., London, 1696, with. 


preface by Nathaniel Mather and Isaac Chauncey, 
sums up the argument in favor of congregational 
singing. Concessions were made by the older mem- 
bers of the Baptist Churches, and it was arranged 
that singing should take place only at the commence- 
ment or end of the worship, so that the objecting 
members might not be present if they scrupled at the 
practice. It may be generally stated that congre- 
gational singing was not common in England among 
the free churches till the year 1700.4 


(To be continued.) 
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THE TALENT OF A SILENT TOILER. 

BY RAYNER W. KELSEY. 
Cuaprer V. 
THE QUEST ENDED. 

It was the third day after this. During this time 
Mary had watched almost continuously at Joseph’s 
couch. Only snatches of sleep had been hers, for she 
realized that his time was short. 

» Joseph was sleeping now, and near to Mary the 
daughter was sobbing softly. “Ruth,” said the 
mother in whispered words, “we must remember, in 
our grief, that father goes from us, only to be again 
with the One who was the crowning glory of our 
little home.” “Ah, my mother,” said the girl, “that 
he must leave us is not my grief, nor is it thine, as 
I well know. But thou knowest the passion of his 
later life has been that he, too, might win a disciple 
to our Jesus. The people of Nazareth have been sc 
hard with him, and he has had so little chance with 
passing strangers. And mother, his hope that his 
words touched the young rabbi lately, is in vain, I 
fear. I saw the look upon the young man’s face. 
Sometimes it made me fear. Twice only did I see 
faint signs of a touch of sympathy. Once it was 
after they had spoken of the death of Stephen—and 


=“Inner Life of the Religious Societies,” ete. 


the rabbi was plunged in thought. Again, it was 
when he promised me to think upon my father’s 
words. But even at those two times—I know not 
what it meant. If it were indeed a touch of 
sympathv or conviction, it was swallowed up at once, 
it seemed, in hardness, unbelief, and mayhap hatred. 
Even the promise that the rabbi made to me that he 
would think upon my father’s words, means little as 
I ponder it. But the promise made my father feel 
more than ever that perhaps his words had taken 
root, J fear much I have done more harm than good. 
And now his time is surely short, and my heart breaks 
for him in his disappointment. I hardly understand 
it, mother, for thou knowest of the Lord’s promise to 
him.” 

Mary laid her hand upon the daughter’s drooping 
shoulders, and said: “Ah, yes, my daughter, and I 
should tell thee now, I have long feared that when the 
Master promised father that his work should be re- 
warded, He meant that in His heavenly kingdom that 
reward should come. I, too, have shared thy dread of 
our beloved’s disappointment. I, too, have wondered 
why he also must bow in his Gethsemane. [His look 
of pain and sorrow breaks my heart as it does thine. 
The ways of the Lord are past understanding, but we 
know that His love is from everlasting to everlasting. 
Let us have faith, my daughter. Perhaps when the 
time is come, father will not wake again to battle with 
his old grief, but will sleep away his life in quiet.” 

There was silence in the little room for a time, save 
for the quiet breathing of the sleeper. Then the 
daughter spoke again. ‘‘Mother, dost thou think the 
persecution will come to Nazareth ?’ 

Even as the question was asked, Joseph moved rest- 
lessly, and, as Mary bent over him, he sighed, and 
then began to speak: “Ah, Mary, I fear I have not 
been faithful, for thou rememberest that the Lord 
said if I were only faithful, my work should be re- 
warded. Now it seems that I must die, and yet I 
have won no disciple. I have not done my part. And 
I have told my story to so many, even to the young 
rabbi when last I went to the well. But I told it so 
brokenly, so poorly. Even then it broke my strength, 
and now the end is near. Yet it was all to do my 
part, and I have failed—lI have failed.” 

Then Mary tried again with words and tears to 
comfort him. He listened quietly, and smiled some- 
times the shadow of a smile. When her words of 
comfort and assurance ceased, he again made the re- 
quest that he had made of late so often: ‘Mary, wilt 
thou not pray?’ And Mary prayed. ‘God of our 
fathers, Thou who hast spoken to our need so often, 
hear once more the prayer of Thy servants. Vouch- 
safe once more to us the assurance of Thy presence. 
Speak to the heart of this, Thy faithful servant. Re- 
ward, as thou seest best, his patient service, his daily 
walk of purity and prayer. Remember the cares and 
sacrifices of his latter days, the loneliness, when, for 
Thy sake, he sent me to Capernaum and throughout 
this land to minister unto Thy Son, our Jesus, while 
he remained at home to toil for us. Jehovah, let 
peace’ come upon Thy servant’s soul ’ere he departs, 
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[Tenth month 


At last, grant this request, my.God. And, oh, Lord 
Jesus, my Son, our Master, if it be possible, hear 
once more Thy mother’s prayer.” 

She ceased to pray, and when she raised her head, 


the face of Joseph was flooded with a great light. He | 
Readers 


lay quietly, as one all satisfied. When he spoke, it 
was with full, quiet words, spoken as by one who 
measures each word diligently, but finds no single one 
that tells the half of what he feels: “Mary, I heard 
His voice. He said, ‘Fear not, Thy prayers have 
gone up to the Father. Thou hast won thy disciple.’ 
Mary, my cup runneth over.’ 
Then there was silence in the house. 


Four days passed by. Joseph lingered longer 
than it seemed he could. 
the other of the little rooms and wakened the daugh- 
ter. “Come quickly, Ruth, I think father is leaving 
us now.” As the two returned to the bedside, a mes- 
senger was brought to the door, who was seeking 
Joseph, the carpenter of Nazareth. Joseph beckoned 
feebly for him to enter. His message was short. 
said: “I come from Damascus, from the young rabbi, 
Saul of Tarsus, with whom thou didst speak at the 
well of Nazareth, some nights since. He said that 


thou wouldst understand these, his words: ‘I, too, | 


have seen the risen Lord. I shall not be disobedient 
unto the heavenly vision.’ ” 

The messenger left the room and a great quiet 
came upon the house. Mary and the daughter stood 
by Joseph’s couch and watched him as he breathed 
away his life. No word was spoken, but a heavenly 


glory filled the old man’s face. Once he opened his 


eyes and looked at them with love and joy unspeak- | 


able. They watched him long and silently. At last 
Mary placed her hand*upon his lips, and then upon 
his heart. The smile of peace and joy was still upon 
his face, but there was no breathing, no heart beat. 
The quest was ended. Joseph, the carpenter of 
Nazareth, the husband of Mary, had done his part. 


[For THe AmeEpricANn FRrrenp. | 
EARLY SETTLEMENT OF FRIENDS IN 
AMESBURY. 
BY AMY E. JOHNSON. 


The early settlers in Amesbury, Salesbury and 
Hampton claimed liberty of conscience in their meet- 
ings, both civil and ecclesiastical, but this liberty was 
frequently curtailed. As early as 1653 we find all 
persons forbidden to preach unless licensed by four 
churches. One Joseph Peaslee, a Baptist and a 
farmer, owning considerable land, was a self-consti- 
tuted preacher until his death, 1661. He was fre- 
quently summoned by the court to pay fines for 
preaching, but continued steadfast until summoned to 
a higher and more just tribunal. We are interested 
to note that Whittier’s great grandmother was a de- 
scendant of this same Peaslee. 


Thomas Maey, one of the early settlers in Ames- 


bury, was fined 30 shillings and admonished by the | 


But now Mary hastened to | 


He | 


Governor for harboring three Quakers for a few min- ~ 
utes during a rain-storm. Macy wrote a conciliatory 
letter to the court, but preferred to depart with his 
wife and children to Nantucket in an open boat, mak- 
ing this Indian island his home until. his death. 
of Whittier’s poems will recall ‘The 
Exiles,” which gives a beautiful description of the 
encounter with the priest. 

Capt. Robt. Pike, also not a Quaker, a man of ex- 


cellent character and associated with the General 


Court, defended the early Friends, as he also did 
those who were tried for witchcraft. ‘The questions 
put to the witnesses in the Goody Martin trial reveal 


_ his sympathetic interest for the poor old woman, and 


some of the records indicate that he was thoroughly 
imbued with Quaker sentiments. 

From these circumstantial evidences we feel a cer- 
tain confidence in saying that the Quakers of the 
early Amesbury days were active, energetic citizens, 
holding views that the world since has come to 
acknowledge, and which have blossomed out into peace 
meetings and arbitration conferences. Their path- 
way was not always smooth and easy, but: full of 
hard, rough places, yet they kept steadily moving for- 
ward in the right direction. 

During one of the Indian raids upon the white set- 
tlers, one John Collins offended the Friends by tak- 
ing his gun and running to the garrison for safety. 

He afterwards confessed his lack of faith and made 


_a most humble confession to the meeting, ending, ‘I 


find God is willing to forgive me. Therefore, I de- 
sire my brethren to forgive and receive me into unity 
with them.” He was later voted out of the meeting 
for not keeping silent until Friends should have unity 
with his preaching. . 

In 1710, a monthly meeting was held in Ames- 


| bury, when opposition was expressed against paid 


ministry and paying a man for ringing the bell for 
church. Later the town meeting voted to free the 


| Quakers from paying the ministers’ rates. 


Only two years after that we read that a prominent 
Friend had a yearling heifer taken from him “by 
distress,’ and sold for 11 shillings to satisfy the law. 

The Friends have long advocated plainness of dress 
or non-conformity to the fashions of the world. The 
wearing of wigs or borrowed hair received most 
serious consideration, and it is recorded “as contrary 
to truth.” Also putting up large stones at the graves 
of their relatives called forth the appointment of a 
committee to hinder such things. We may smile at 
these lesser things, but let us show our reverence for 
the greater principles that the Friends still maintain 
and follow. 

The Quaker poet has well said: 

Oh, spirit of that early day, 
So pure and strong and true, 
Be with us in the narrow way, 
Our faithful fathers knew; 
Give strength the evil to forsake, 
The cross of truth to bear, 


And love and reverent fear to make 
Our daily lives a prayer. 


Amesbury, Mass. 
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Sone Views on Present Day Copirs. 


THE PASTORAL MOVEMENT AMONG 
FRIENDS. 
BY RICHARD HAWORTH. 
I. Jews and Quakers: A Comparative Study. 
in this paper an effort will be made to point out 
acts and make comparisons. Only to a very small 
degree will cause and effect be discussed. Some of 
ir early history will be touched in order to give a 
pore adequate presentation of present-day problems. 
|) In the comparisons an attempt will be made to use 
the facts in a helpful way, and thereby suggest im- 
rovements. 

: _ A look will be taken first at some periods of early 
i) Jewish history, and then, in the light of these, make 
| a little study of our own. 

| 

i 

1 

' 
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ma 
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1. The Jews were God’s chosen people. God 
valled Abraham, their father, led him out from his 
Native country and kin and gave him the promise of 
future possessions and greatness. 
_ In Ur, his former home, there was much idolatrous 
Worship. In the new home he would be free to 
worship Jehovah only. (Gen. 12: 1-3; Acts 7: 2-4; 
Heb. 11: 8.) 
2. <A few centuries later his descendants found 
themselves in Egyptian bondage. God wanted them 
fo be free, and, through Moses, led them out to 
Mberty. (Ex. 1: 8-14; 3: 1-12 and 12: 33-37.) 
8. ‘In Canaan they were under Theocratic rule 
through God’s chosen representatives called judges. 
The surrounding nations were ruled by kings and the 
Jews concluded they wanted a king. They went to 
Samuel, the last of the judges, with their request and 
God told him to grant it, but before doing so he 
should tell them something of what they might ex- 
pect in the change. (I Sam. 8: 6-9.) 
These three stages of early Jewish history are very 
Marked and the progressive steps easily traced. 
Have they a parallel in Quaker history 4 
No illustration holds good in every particular 
detail, but is helpful and suggestive in general. 
1. George Fox was the founder of the Society of 
riends. He was called of God to leave home and 
kin and worship in a way different from any outward 
forms then known. Obedient to the call, in a few 
years he had a large following of spiritual children 
who were organized into a society or church. In the 
hew organization they worshipped without form 
mder the direct leadership of the Holy Spirit in a 
very simple way. 
9. This simplicity of worship was soon a part 
of the organization and was added to by other forms 
of simplicity, and two centuries later found the 
ociety in bondage to modes of worship, silent meet- 
ings, forms of dress and address, birthright mem- 
Dership, ete., and the Society had lost much of its 
original life and power. This spiritual bondage was 
broken during the religious upheaval which came 
with the revival movement. 
3. The Israelites asked for a king and the 


Quakers asked for a pastor. Under the judges in 
Israel many people joined the enemy or hid in 
eaves and other places, being practically lost to the 
Israelites, who came to believe that a king would 
relieve them of such difficulties. They therefore 
asked for and were granted a king. Samuel thought 
they were rejecting him and took it seriously to 
heart, but in reality they were choosing to trust more 
to organized human leadership and less to God’s 
voice through the judge or prophet. But God re- 
mained with his people, and under their third king 
brought them up to the zenith of their power and 
glory, and they ruled more nearly the territory prom- 
ised to their ancestor, Abraham, than at any other 
time in their history. The change proved successful 
as long as they followed God. 

The revival movement in the Middle West pre- 
cipitated many new things upon the Society. Very 
large numbers were added to the membership in 
places, so changing it that in some instances a ma- 
jority of the congregation knew practically nothing 
of the principles and doctrines of the denomination 
to which they belonged. In some of these places 
there were no resident ministers and no other mem- 
bers able under existing circumstances of giving 
much teaching along the lines needed. 

Under such circumstances, other denominations 
gained, while Friends lost many persons who rightly 
belonged to them. The lack of a teaching resident 
ministry proved a serious loss. 


IT. The General Movement. 

The revival movement and its resultant activities 
added to the Society of Friends in the Middle West 
over 40,000 members from 1865 to 1900. 

This increase in membership necessitated many 
changes in some meetings, and the people, seeing 
other denominations prospering under pastoral lead- 
ership, believed ours would do likewise. They did 
not know how to meet the conditions resulting from 
the revival movement without pastors, hence, under 
Divine guidance, their selection of the same. Many 
of the new members had been brought up to believe 
that pastors were an essential part of the church 
organization, and some of the old members were soon 
econvineed that for some of the newer meetings 
pastors were needed. 

But there were many who believed the innovation 
wrong, and strongly opposed it. For more than two 
centuries the Quakers had worshipped without a 
pastor in the denomination. Why should there be 
a change now? Would not such a change be rejecting 
God for human leadership in worship? Many be- 
lieved it would. They believed the local and travel- 
ing ministry could and would solve all the difficulties 
if. all were obedient to the dictates of the Holv 
Spirit. Others believed the changing times and 
conditions demanded a readjustment of our minis- 
terial relations: a new statement of principle and 
doctrine adapted more clearly to present needs. 
Yearly meeting leaders began agitating the question 
of pastors for some meetings, and in 1890 the Evan- 
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gelistic and Pastoral Committee of Indiana Yearly 
Meeting reported as follows: ‘‘There have been, since 
the organization of this committee, ten years ago, 
10,321 applications for membership. In 1880 the 
total membership was 17,912. Reports this year 
show 21,710; an increase in ten years of 3,798, a 
difference in actual increase of membership and 
requests of 6,523. During these years of successful 
revival work and ingathering, could we have had in 
connection with it arrangements for effectual pastoral 
work, our membership would now have been much 
greater.” 

In 1881 the same committee had said in the yearly 
meeting that they found nfany meetings in actual 
need of preaching, teaching and shepherding: that 
the elders failed to supply these needs, and there- 
fore the church should see that some minister’s 
family was supported while he went and did the 
work. Most of the available ministers were finan- 
cially unable to spend their time in pastoral work 
and preaching and continue to support their families, 
hence the necessity of complete support by the meet- 
ing. 

This same yearly meeting reported over 22,000 
converts in their revivals from 1881 to 1888, and 
approximately the same numbers in proportion to 
membership were reported all through the Middle 
West. Large numbers of young people entered the 
ministry and traveled extensively in the same with 
much of the enthusiasm that prevailed in the min- 
istry of the founders of the church. At the same time 
many local meetings were calling for pastors, and a 
new moyement was being installed, in which one min- 
ister was being selected to do the preaching and 
pastoral work needed for the congregation. 


(To be continued.) 


INDIANA YEARLY MEETING. 


The Yearly Meeting was distinguished by a very 
marked spirit of unity and progress, by the large at- 
tendance, and the number of visitors from other 
yearly meetings. The number of visitors from a 
great distance and from other countries served to 
draw attention to the vastness of the church’s field 
of work and the world’s need in such a way as ma- 
terially to add to the interest in church extension and 
missionary work. The visiting ministers were 
Bunji Kida, Japan; Elizabeth Rutter and Sarah J. 
Lury, England; Earl J. Harold and Esther Lewis 
Terrell, from New England; Nathan T. and 
Esther Frame and Harry Hole, Wilmington; Jacob 
Baker and R. J. Fiirstenberger, Ohio; Emmeline 
Tuttle, Western; Rebecca Ballard, George W. 
Adams and Mary Parker, Kansas; Aaron Bray, 
Isabel Kenworthy and John F. Hanson, Oregon; 
John Henry Douglas, Charles E. Tebbetts and 
Rhoda M. Hare, California Yearly Meeting. 

In the meeting for Ministry and Oversight there 
was a noticeable tendency to reconsider methods of 
worship and ministry with a view to making them 
truer to fundamental Quaker ideas. The desire was 
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| which many Friends are teaching. 


frequently expressed for a freer and more gene 
congregational worship and for a more thoroug 
reliance on the convincing power of our Gospel an 
lives to win men to Christ. x 
The devotional meetings were characterized for tl 
most part by the same spirit of sober preaching an 
spiritual upbuilding. 
The work of the various departments of the Year 
Meeting was reported in good shape and the repor 
and consideration of the actual work engrossed th 
attention of the meeting to an unusual degree, so thé 
the addresses made on the various lines of work di 
not occupy the leading place so largely as in som 
former years. A noteworthy exception to this we 
the address by Judge Artman at the temperance se 
sion on “The Uneonstitutionality of the Ligr 
Traffic in Indiana.” Able addresses on other ling 
were given as follows: “Home Missions,” Esther 
Frame and Elizabeth Rutter; “Peace,” John F. Ha 
son; ‘‘Bible-schools,” Harry R. Keats; “Christia 
Endeavor,” Thomas Williams. 
Some interesting statistics were presented. TT] 
‘esent membership is 20,208, showing a net loss 
5 for the year, owing to the large numb 
have removed to other yearly meetings. 
The Yearly Meeting has 41 meetings’ un 
pastoral care, 68 under partial pastoral car 
and 29 without the services of a pastor; 10 mis 
sion stations were reported, 115 series of meeting 
were held, 1271 conversions or renewals and 618 a 
plications for membership were reported. The tots 
expenditure for Evangelistic Church Extension, pa 
toral work and meeting-houses was $69,000; for pai 
toral work alone, $21,517; for Foreign Mission 
about $11,000. Forty-two young men and 28 you 
women were reported as giving evidence of a call 1 
the ministry. On First-day, 29 Friends ministe 
preached in the churches of Richmond, 11 in the 
Yearly Meeting-house and 6 at the out-door stands. 
The educational institutions of the Yearly Meetin 
are in good condition. White’s Institute has abo 
200 children. An increasingly large number are se 
there instead of to county orphanages or to the Sta 
Reform School. A collection of over $200 was tak 
up to furnish a boys’ dormitory at Southland Co 
lege. The Earlham report showed great progress i 
buildings, attendance and religious interest. The r 
port took strong hold on the Yearly Meeting. Presi-| 
dent Kelly expressed regret that the Yearly Meeting} 
occurs at the same time as the opening of the college, | 
thus preventing the faculty from getting much benefit 
from the Yearly Meeting. At the last session a large 
committee was appointed to consider the possibility 
of changing the time of holding the Yearly Meetin 
so as to avoid the conflict with the opening week o 
the college year, and also of the public schools in 
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The Board of Foreign Missions reported many 
changes. Irving and Anna Kelsey have closed their 
labors at Victoria in order to educate their childre a} 
in the United States. Lydia Pike leaves Hussey In: 
stitute, at Matamoras, on account of ill-health. | 
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Everett Morgan and his wife take up the work in the 
church at Matamoras, and Emma Reeder goes to 
Hussey Institute as primary teacher. At Vaman- 
lipas, Mexico, the natives have started a church and 
school, of which Genaro Ruis, who is the first gradu- 
ate from Juarez Institute, is pastor and teacher. 

The Yearly Meeting adopted the plan of union 
proposed by the Richmond Missionary Conference 
and directed that the administration of its missionary 
work be turned over to the American Friends Board 
of Foreign Missions when the union is effected. 

The Yearly Meeting received with great interest 
the report of the opening of Puget Sound Quarterly 
Meeting, in Washington State, in Ninth month. 
The work there gives promise of still further growth, 
the material for another quarterly meeting being in 
sight. Charles Replogle was appointed Superinten- 
dent of Church Extension Work in Washington. 

The action of Winchester Quarterly Meeting in 
setting off Portland Quarterly Meeting, embracing 
the three monthly meetings in Jay County, Ind., was 
approved by the Yearly Meeting and a committee 
appointed to attend the opening of it on the third 
Seventh-day in next Twelfth month. 

An invitation from the Central Committee of the 
Biennial Conference of Hicksite Friends to send 
fraternal delegates to their next conference, to be 
held at Winona Lake, Ind., in Eighth month next, 
.was accepted by the Yearly Meeting and two dele- 
gates were appointed. 

Ersert Rousset. 


Correspondence. 


NATIONAL PRISON ASSOCIATION. 


The meeting of the National Prison Association, in Chi- 
cago, which closed on the roth inst., was a very interesting and 
profitable one. The papers were generally of a high type. 
That of Governor Hanley, Indiana, was, particularly interest- 
ing, and called forth the highest praise from the convention, 
which tendered him a reception afterwards, during which 
nearly every member of the conference shook hands with him. 

The writer assisted in the organization of the first Prison 
Congress, held in Cincinnati in the year 1870, and was one of 
the incorporators of the Association when a charter was se- 
cured from the State of New York in 1871, and he has since 
then attended many meetings of the Association, and took 
active part in the nrogress of the work, but for the last few 
years has been unable to be present until on this occasion. 
He was struck with the change in the tone of the papers, and 
of the discussions in the, conference. - At its origin but little 
attention was paid to reformatory measures—indeed they were 
not believed to be at all practical by a large number of the old 
prison officers, and were rather ridiculed than otherwise. On 
one occasion, when some reformatory steps had been proposed 
by myself and wife, General Pillsbury, who was then warden 
of the State Prison at Sing Sing, New York, remarked to us 
that “you are philanthropists and tender-hearted, but you have 
no idea about the management of a prison or the class of men 
with whom we are brought into contact.” Most of the papers 
in the earliest stages of the Congress were upon prison dis- 
cipline, prison labor and various things connected with the 
management of an institution. Gradually there has come 
over those attending the Association a change in reference to 
the practicability of reformatory measures, and almost all the 
papers presented on this occasion took strong ground in favor 
of probation and the parole system. The able paper of Goy- 
ernor Hanley especially dwelt upon this, and in some of the 
later discussions of the Association the abolition of all physical 
punishment and greatly lessening all kinds of punishment was 
strongly advocated, and it was shown by some of the efficient 
officers that they were unnecessary, and only did harm. Of 
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course all recognized that restraint was necessary. In some 
extreme cases some modified form of punishment might be 
necessary, but in the efficient management of both prisons 
and reformatories, it was the general opinion that milder 
methods were altogether better. 

The paner on “Punishment and Pardon,” presented by 
United States Attorney-General Bonaparte, took extreme 
grounds in reference to capital punishment, especially for 
criminals who had been convicted for the fourth time, but 
it did not meet with a response from those that were present, 
although all appreciated highly his presence, and the many 
useful hints which his paper contained. 

The report of James A. Leonard, superintendent of the 
State Reformatory at Mansfield, Ohio, was especially interest- 
ing, and attracted the attention of everyone present on ac- 
count of the strong ground which he took for Reformatory 
measures and the abolition of physical punishment. 

It is a source of great pleasure to the writer to see the 
advance in public opinion which has taken place during the 
last thirty or forty years, and to notice that the officers most 
active in the various prison systems of the United States and. 
Canada were unanimous in favor of the probation and parole 
system. 

Another report which attracted attention was an able pres- 
entation of preventive and reformatory methods in penal insti- 
tutions by Wm. H. Whittaker, superintendent of the reforma- 
tory at Jeffersonville, Ind. 

M. M. Mallary, superintendent of the State Reformatory at 
Pontiac, Ill., presented a very interesting paper favoring re- 
formative methods as applied to the criminal classes. 

CHARLES F. Corvin. 
Chicago, Ninth month 23, r907. 
3232 Groveland Avenue. 


Chings of Inierest Among Ourselues. 


— = 


Wm. J. Cleaver is now located as pastor at Quaker, Ind., 
and B. B. Hiatt at Stuart, Iowa. 


Willis Bond, who is now doing pastoral work in the meeting 
at Danville, Ind., writes: “We like the work very much here 
and the outlook is good for the upbuilding of the church and 
the salvation of many.” 


Wilmington College has opened with a splendid enrollment 
and the largest faculty in it, history. The enrollment the 
fall term a year ago was out of all proportion to other enroll- 
ments of the college, but the registration of this fall has 
equaled that of last. There are 10 members in the faculty. 


Many will remember Martha Ann Hiatt, wife of Benajah 
W. Hiatt, whose obituary we publish elsewhere. As many as 
45 adult Friends have lodged at their home at quarterly meet- 
ing time, and Benajah tells of furnishing 30 bushels of corn 
for Friends to use on their way home, since they lived at 
long distance in an early day and had to camp out, some living 
125 miles from the meeting. 


Scipio Quarterly Meeting, held at Perry City, N. Y., Ninth 
month 27th, 28th and 29th, was a time of blessing to those who 
were privileged to attend, On account of the inclemency of the 
weather the attendance was small. The Bible-school Con- 
ference, on First-day afternoon, was very helpful. George 
Hull, Ga¥port, was present and gave an excellent address on 
B. S. work. He attended all the sessions of the Quarterly 
meeting. 


A Friend writes enthusiastically from Chicago: “We are 
having a soul-stirring time at the West Side Friends Meeting. 


. Leanah Hobson is here for a two-weeks’ series of meetings. 


If anyone is calculated to warm up the cold sticks, and also 
to blow the sparks into a blaze, it is she. ‘The meetings 
fasted from Ninth month 22d to Tenth month 6th, inclusive. 
We are all truly thankful to the friends who have rendered aid 
in securing our temporary house and have taken a fresh lease 
on a young and vigorous life and trust for the future,” 


We have received from the Book and Tract Committee 
of Western Yearly Meeting a valuable booklet by Sylvester 
Newlin on “The Test of Spiritual Guidance.’ It was a 
paper read at a meeting of the Ministerial Association of 
Indiana Western Yearly Meetings, held at Greenfield. 

Edward Grubb, London, Eng., is delivering a series of five 
evening lectures in New York and Brooklyn, two at 


Gramercy Park, New York, Meeting-House; two at Wash- 
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ington and Lafayette Avenues, Brooklyn, and one at Fifteenth 
Street and Rutherford Place, N. Y. His subjects were “The 
Inward Light,” “Christian Discipleship Illustrated from the 
Gospels,’ “The Place of Quakerism in the Development of 
Christian Ethics,” “Faith and Reason,’ and “The Teaching 
of Jesus on Social Questions.” 


The Friends Christian Endeavor, at Fairmount, Ind., 
recently had a very interesting rally, consisting of three even- 
ing meetings. Levi T. Pennington, pastor in Wabash Meet- 
ing, gave an address on “The Pledge and the Cure for Chris- 
tian Endeavor Lethargy ;” Lewis E. Stout, pastor in Plainfield 
Meeting, “The Christian Eideavor as a Training for Work.” 
Sylvester Newlin, pastor at Noblesville, Spoke on “Quaker- 
ism.” All the subjects were ably handled. Special music was 
a feature of the meetings. 

The services of Daisy Barr have been secured as pastor in 
Fairmount Meeting another year. She represents Fairmount 
Quarter as delegate to the Five Years Meeting; alternate, 
Cornelius R. Small. 

The Friends Historical Society, of Fairmount Meeting, con- 
tinues to grow in interest and attendance. 


The correspondent of Whittier Meeting, Cal., writes: “Many 
of our people who have been away have returned and the 
church is the center of much earnest effort for right living and 
deep, spiritual life. Every good cause finds a response in the 
hearts of some of our people at least. Maud Walker, a former 
teacher of the Bible in an Eastern college, recently held three 
meetings on the subject of prayer, which were deeply spiritual 
and helpful to those in attendance. 

“Dana and Otha Thomas, former missionaries to Alaska, 
were with us on the 22d inst. and spoke to a crowded house. 

“While our Sabbath services are large and necessarily some- 
what formal, yet when there is an opportunity given for 
prayer or other service there are many ready to respond. ‘The 
mid-week prayer-meetings are a continual feast and are 
usually led by some of the young people. The college students 
were out in large numbers at our last prayer-meeting and 
helped to augment the tide of prayer and praise.” 


Fairmount (Ind.) Quarterly Meeting, on the 21st ult., was 
favored by the presence of Lewis E. Stout, clerk of Western 
Yearly Meeting and pastor in Plainfield Meeting, who deliv- 
ered a live message on “What is the Church to You?” Other 
ministers in attendance were Myron T. Hartley and Ephraim 
O. Allen, Wabash Quarter, and Daniel Whybrew, Lupton, 
Mich. 

A large amount of business was transacted harmoniously. 
A minute was granted to Gurney H. Dicks to attend Kansas 
Yearly Meeting and for labor within its limits; and one to 
Thomas Chappell for evangelistic service within the limits 
of North Carolina Yearly Meeting. 

The pastor, Daisy Barr, preached avery effective sermon 
Sabbath morning on “Lovest Thou Me More Than These?” 

The Temperance Committee of the Quarterly Meeting 
secured the services of Elizabeth Stanley, vice-president of 
the Indiana W. C. T. U., who spoke on Sabbath afternoon to 
a large and appreciative audience on “The Temperance Out- 
look at Present.” 


Whittier College has opened this year with very encourag- 
ing prospects. More than too students have entered the regu- 
lar departments of work, beside those in the art and music 
sections, and more are expected in the near future. 

At the first prayer-meeting of the Y. M. C. A. 45 were 
present and 25 took some part in the service. The meeting 
of the Y. W. C. A. was equally as well attended and as en- 
thusiastic. 

The school spirit is excellent and the outlook for the year 
is good. 

Prof. Herbert Harris and student Paul Todd, who are away 
‘for the year, are now in England, but will soon leave for 
Europe. 

Professors Ratcliff and Howard, the new members of the 
faculty, are getting acquainted with the students and are set- 
tling down to hard work. 

President Thomas Newlin is getting accustomed to Western 
ways and has a glad hand for all. In addition to his other 
duties, he has the Bible-classes under Professor Chas. FE. 
Tebbetts during the absence of the latter in the East. 


A student in Moses Brown School, Providence, sends the 
following items: 

“The upper school opened Ninth month 18th. Although 
the exact number of students cannot at present be determined, 
it is safe to say that there is an increased registration. 


“On the evening of Ninth month 21st a reception was given 
to the new students, in Alumni Hall. After an interesting 
program was rendered a social half-hour was spent for the 
purpose of forming an acquaintance between the new and the 
old students. 

“On First-day evening, the 22d, the first Y. M. C. A. meeting 
was held. A large number attended and the meeting proved 
successful. 


“The Y. M. C. A. will hold the usual Sunday evening meet- 


ings. These meetings will be addressed by an outside speaker, 
the only variation being an occasional testimony meeting. 
Vesper services will be held each month in Alumni Hall. 
Classes composed of small groups of students will be formed 
for the study of the life of Christ and the life of Paul. These 
classes will be conducted by students. 
way for weekly prayer-meetings. ‘These meetings are com- 
posed of small groups of students also. This program is 
similar to the one by* which the Y. M. C. A. was run last 
year, the only variation being the introduction of the testimony 
meeting. C 
“The prospects for a successful year were never more en- 
couraging. Not only the majority of old members have 
returned, but there are also many new students who will give 
the Association their heartiest support. Aside from this, the 
four who represented the school at the Y. M. C. A. Con- 
ference held at Northfield, Mass., bring to the school a new 
incentive for greater work in the Y. M. C. A.” : 


Cottonwood Quarterly Meeting was held at Cottonwood _ 


Meeting-house, five miles west of Emporia, Kan., the 20th to 
22d. The meeting of “Ministry and Oversight” was held in 
the afternoon of the 20th. The gifts of ministers and elders 
were spoken of, and each were exhorted to see that they were 
not neglected. The evening meeting’ was devoted to the 
temperance work. Earle R. DeLay, Superintendent of the 
Temperance Work of Kansas Yearly Meeting, gave an excel- 
lent address on the religious side of the liquor question. He 
illustrated his talk with stereopticon views. 

Friends were again favored in their meeting for worship 
on Seventh-day morning with the privilege of listening to ou 
aged brother, Asher Mott, who spoke on obedience as the 
foundation of every strong, Christian character. 

After an hour's lunch time and. social intercourse, the busi- 
ness of the Quarterly Meeting was taken up. 

The calling of the names of the representatives showed the 
largest attendance for some time. 

The reports on the state of society from the eight local 
meetings revealed an ehcouraging condition. ‘The statistical 
report shows a decrease in membership the past year due to 
the removal of so many to the West. 

Seventh-day evening was devoted to missions. After the 
regular business of the W. F. M. S. a program in the interest 
of missions was rendered by members of the local meeting. 
The Sabbath was bright with the sunlight, and as the people 
gathered for worship from near and far they were wonderfully 
blessed with the power and presence of God’s spirit. A very 
helpful and impressive sermon was given by Estella Hammond, 

The closing session of the Quarterly meeting was conducted 
by the Christian Endeavorers on Sabbath evening as they met 
in a Quarterly Meeting Union and discussed topics of interest 
respecting the work. 


DIED. 


paar ing Wilson County, Kan., Seventh month 3, 1907, 
Martha Ann Hiatt, in her seventy-ninth year. She and her 
husband were among the pioneer Friends in Kansas. 


Grant.—At the home of his mother, Berkeley, Cal., Ninth 
month, ro, 1907, Walter S., son of James P. and rpha Grant 
(the former deceased), in his twenty-third year. The deceased 
was a member of the Friends Meeting in Berkeley. He gave 
ea evidence of having made his preparation to meet 

od. 

Suinn.—At his Bryn Mawr, Pa., home, Tenth month 4, 
1907, James T. Shinn, in his seventy-third year. ‘The deceased 
was a venerable Philadelphia Friend, well known for his 
charitable work. At the time of his death he was secretary of 
the Pennsylvania Hospital, president of the Board of Man- 
agers of the Catharine Street House of Industry, and presi- 
dent of the Association Center of the University Extension 
Teaching and of the Philadelphia Vacant Lots Association. 
He was also manager of the Philadelphia Fuel Savings 
Society and of the Indian Rights Association. 


[Tenth month _ 


Plans are also under. 
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Che Inivrnational Lesson. 


FOURTH QUARTER. 
LESSON III. TENTH MONTH 20, 1907. 


THE CAPTURE, OF JERICHO. 
JOSHUA 6: 8-20. 

GOLDEN Trxt.—By faith the walls of 
Jericho fell down after they were compassed 
about seven days. Heb. 11:30. 

DAILY READINGS FOR. PRECEDING WEEK. 

Second-day. The divine Captain. Josh. 
Bei Qe Gls. te 

Third-day. The capture of Jericho. Josh. 
6: 8-20. y ‘ 


Fourth-day. Destruction of ‘i Fs 
Josh. 6; 21-27. ee 
Fifth-day. idolators. 


Judgment against 
Deut. 7: 1-10. "4 2 


i gpataday, Trust in God. II Chron. 14: 
~Leo. 

Ss a 7 Nf j ‘hr 
yeh DESER day. Not by might. IL Chron. 
First-day. 


A song of praise. Isaiah 25. 


Time.—Uncertain; authorities 
from B. C. 1451 to B. C. 1200. 


_ Place—Between Gilgal and Jericho, 
in the plain on the west side of the 
Jordan. Jericho was about three miles 
north of where the Israelites were en- 
camped. It was a walled city, situated 
among groves of palm trees. It was at 
the foot of the hills, about 3,600 feet 
lower than Jerusalem. It was in a 
fertile plain which was well watered. 
The temperature in that low valley was 
tropical, and its inhabitants were 
enervated by it. There is no record of 
any great man who lived in Jericho. Its 
walls were unquestionably of sun-dried 
brick, and would not have stood a siege 
by a well-equipped army; but there is 
no reason to suppose that the Israelites 
were so furnished. 

_ In chapter 4 the account of the cross- 
ing of the Jordan is. continued, and 
what happened immediately after de- 
scribed. In the last few verses of chap- 
ter 5 is told how the Israelites “kept the 
passover on the 14th day of the month 
at even in the plains of Jericho.” ‘The 
manna ceased on the morrow after they 
had eaten of the produce of the land.” 
Verses 13-15 of chapter 5 contain, 
perhaps, the most striking incident in 
the whole book—the appearance to 
Joshua of the “Prince of the host of 
Jehovah”—“a noble illustration of the 
truth, that, in the great causes of God 
upon the earth, the leaders, however 
supreme and solitary they seem, are 
themselves led.” 

The verses of chapter. 6, which pre- 
cede the lesson, should be read. From 
these the plan of attack is learned. The 
men of war were to march around the 
walls of the city once a day for six con- 
secutive days, and on the seventh day 
they were to go around it seven times 
and there should be a “long blast with 
the rams’ horns,” and the people should 
all shout, and then the walls would fall 
down. ‘The lesson describes the carry- 
ing out of these commands. 


8. “The seven priests bearing the 
seven trumpets of rams’ horns before 
the Lord passed on.” R. V. This order 
is best, as is shown by the words fol- 
lowing. ’ 

9. “And the rearward went after the 
ark, the priests blowing with the trum- 
pets as they went.” R. V. “Trumpets.” 


vary 


(See Lev. 23424; 25:29.) “Rear- 
ward.” he rear guard. 
1o. “Ye shall not shout, nor let your 


voice be heard,” etc. R. V. This would 
be impressive to the Israelites, as it 
would be likely to make them expectant 
of something from Jehovah; and also 
to the inhabitants of Jericho, who would 
not know what to expect from such a 
strange silence. 

11. “So he caused the ark of the 
Lord to compass the city.” R. V. 

13. “And the seven priests.” R. V. 
(See verse 4.) 

14. This marching round the city for 
six days was a great trial of faith, and 
must have seemed useless to many. 

16. “Blew with the trumpets.” ‘This 
was probably different from the “blow- 
ing as they went,” which was doubtless 
a march. It must have been the “long 
blast” of verse. 

5. “Shout.” Shouting in the East 
still indicates great earnestness; where 
a Western man would be silent, the 
Oriental will be noisy. They were now 
to shout as if the city was already in 
their possession. 

17. “And the city shall be devoted, 
even it and all there is therein, to the 
Lord.’ R. V. The word translated in 
A. V. “accursed,” and better, in'R. V., 
“devoted,” is similar in meaning to 
“anathema,’ the Greek word in the 
New Testament. It means “anything 
withdrawn from common use and con- 
secrated to Jehovah.” ‘“ ‘Devoted’ men 
and animals were killed, and ‘devoted’ 
things either destroyed or given to the 
sanctuary.” (Compare Ley. 27:28, 20.) 
Rahab, because she had sheltered the 
spies and helped them escape, was to be 
saved and all that- were “with her in 
the house.” 

18. “And ye, in any wise keep 
yourselves from the devoted thing; so 
should ye make the camp of Israel ac- 
cursed, and trouble it.’ R. V. To make 
use of anything devoted to Jehovah was 
a great crime, and in accordance with 
the law of retaliation then in force, 
meant some dreadful punishment. As 
Jericho was the first city to fall before 
the Israelites, its spoil was a kind of 
first fruits of victory to be offered to 
Jehovah. The spoils of the other cities 
were not so “devoted.” (Compare Josh. 
82.527 <i) 

19. Without exactly saying so, this 
verse implies that everything except the 


gold, silver, brass and iron was de- 
stroyed. 
20. The plan was fully carried out, 


and everything took place as had been 
foretold. “The wall fell down flat.” 
Note that it does not say, “the walls,” 
but “the wall.’ This was doubtless 
where the armed men were. It would 
seem, for instance, that the wall where 
the house of Rahab was did not fall. 
(Josh. 2c 1semon22 23.) It has often 
heen asked. “Was the falling down of 
the wall a miracle out and out, or was it 
partly the result of natural phenomena?” 
The latter is quite possible, as that dis- 
trict is liable to earthauakes, and one 
may have occurred. In that case it 
could be compared to the east wind at 
the crossine of the Red Sea, or the fall- 
ing of a cliff damming up the Jordan. 
Of course it is impossible to say; but 
that God should make use of natural 
agencies to carry His purposes 1s 
wholly in accord with His general deal- 
ines with man, and it is no more diffi- 
cult to send an earthquake than to make 
the’ walls fall down without any appar- 
ent physical agency. 


Christian Endeavor. 


[Communications for this department should 
be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New York 
Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR TENTH MONTH 20. 
THE DUTIES OF THE DAY. 
Prov. 24: 30-34; Rom. 12:11. 
DAILY RHADINGS FOR PRECHDING WEEK. 


Second-day. Trust God for to-day. Ex. 
14: 10-14. 
Third-day. Seek divine wisdom daily. 
I Kings 22: 5-T. 
a cay. Praise Him daily. Fs. 96: 
-Lo. 
ae ee Work to-day. Matt. 21: 28- 
Sixth-day. Repent to-day. Heb. 3: 7-15. 
Live carefully. 2 Pet. 3: 


Saree de y- 


Duty is that which is due—something 
owed. Primarily all duty is to God, 
since it is to Him alone that man must 
give an answer for the use made of his 
life.. But, since God chooses us as His 
temples, we have duties toward self, to 
be fitted as best we can for His use; 
and, since our fellowmen are called 
with a like calling, we have duties 
toward them, for we are their keepers, 
with mutual obligations of helpfulness, 
while to Him directly we owe homage 
and thanksgiving. 


EASY FOOD. 


READY FOR INSTANT USE WITHOUT 
COOKING. 


Almost everyone likes a cereal food 
of some kind at breakfast and supper, 
but the ordinary way of cooking cereals 
results in a pasty mass that is hard to 
digest, and if not properly digested, the 
raw mass goes down into the intestinal 
tract, where gas is generated—and 
trouble follows. 

Everyone knows that good food 
properly digested keeps the body well, 
while poor food, or even food of good 
quality that is poorly prepared and not 
digested, is sure to bring on some kind 
of disease. ee 

The easiest food to digest in this line 
is Grape-Nuts, made from wheat and 
barley, and cooked thoroughly at the 
factory, some twelve to sixteen hours 
being consumed in the different pro- 
cesses of preparation. The food, there- 
fore, is ready for instant service, and 
the starch has been changed to a torm 
of sugar, so that it is pre-digested and 
ready for almost immediate absorption. 

A Chicago young lady writes that she 
suffered for years from indigestion and 
dyspepsia from the use of food that was 
not suitable to her powers of digestion. 
She says: 

“T began using Grape-Nuts, and I 
confess to having had a prejudice at 
first, and was repeatedly urged before 
I finally decided to try the food, but I 
have not known what indigestion is 
since using it, and have never been 
stronger or in better health. I have 
increased in weight from 109 to 124 
pounds.” : ; 

People can be well, practically. with- 
out cost, if they will adopt scientific 
food and leave off the indigestible sort. 
“There’s a reason.” ; : 

Grape-Nuts food is crisp and deli- 
cious to the taste. It should be served 
exactly as it comes from the package, 
without cooking, except in cases where 
it is made up into puddings and other 
desserts. Book of delicious recipes, and 
“The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 
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Sometimes we measure duty, doing 
by what we think we owe others and 
forget what we owe ourselves. It is 
told of Daniel Webster that he was em- 
ployed in connection with the settlement 
of the modest estate of a shoemaker, in 
the early part of his career as a lawyer. 
The will contained some peculiar pro- 
visions, and as much as the modest fee, 
or perhaps more, was spent in books 
that Webster might satisfy himself that 
he knew the best authorities on the point 
involved. Years afterward his advice 
was asked, in an incidental fashion, on 
the subject of a will involving a large 
sum of money, and containing some 
very curious conditions. It chanced 
they were similar to those of the cob- 
bler’s' will, and Webster’s reply was 
prompt, clear and full, and resulted in 
the opening of a new door of oppor- 
tunity, which may be regarded as the 
beginning of his great career. His duty 
to a humble client was exceeded by all 
usual standards, but what he felt he 
owed himself was the spur which sent 
him forward and prepared for high 
achievement, 

The thought of time is prominent in 
our theme. Indeed, with this word, 
“duty,” it could hardly be otherwise. 
There is a sense in which duty belongs 
to the present alone; 


“Since to-day, for aught I know, 
Ts all I shall have below.” 


SHE QUIT. 


BUT IT WAS A HARD PULL. 


It is hard to believe that coffee will 
put a person in such a condition as it 
did a woman of Apple Creek, O. She 
tells her own story: 

“I did not believe coffee caused my 
trouble, and frequently said I liked it so 
well I would not, and could not, quit 
drinking it, but I was a miserable suf- 
ferer from heart trouble and nervous 
prostration for four years. 

“TI was scarcely able to be around, had 
no energy, and did not care for any- 
thing. Was emaciated and had a con- 
stant pain around my heart, until I 
thought I could not endure it. For 
months I never went to bed expecting 
to get up in the morning. I felt as 
though I was able to die any time. 

“Frequently I had nervous chills, and 
the least excitement would drive sleep 
away, and any little noise would upset 
me terribly. I was gradually getting 
worse, until, finally, one time it came 
over me, and I asked myself ‘what’s the 
use in being sick all the time and buying 
medicine so that I could indulge myself 
in coffee?’ 

“So I thought I would see if I could 
quit drinking coffee, and got some 
Postum to help me guit. I made it 
strictly according to directions, and I 
want to tell you that change was the 
greatest step in my life. It was easy to 
quit coffee because IT had the Postum, 
which I now like better than the old 
coffee. One by one the old troubles left, 
until now I am in splendid health, 
nerves steady, heart all right, and the 
pain gone. Never have any more ner- 
vous chills, don’t take any medicine, can 
do all my housework, and have done a 
great deal beside.” 

“There’s a reason.” Read “The Road 
to Wellville,” in packages. 


What to-morrow shall bring is of the 
least concern to him whose to-day shows 
a clear record, while he who has been 
“saving himself’ for a great future is 
really wasting the opportunity of mak- 
ing a great deposit of preparedness by 
daily outlay in duty-doing. “The reward 
of one duty is the power to fulfill an- 
other,” is the positive statement, while 
a negative statement is phrased thus: 
“He who is false to present duty breaks 
a thread in the loom, and will find the 
flaw when he may have forgotten its 
cause.” 

Only the right is owed. No possible 
combination of events can make a duty 
of a wrong—certainly not of a malevo- 
lent wrong; and can you imagine a 
“benevolent deception” in Heaven? But 
we pray, “on earth, as it is in Heaven.” 


SOCIAL WORK. 


The University of Pennsylvania is 
providing a course of popular lectures 
on “Social Work,’ which should interest 
many of our readers. The class will 
meet on Second and Fourth-days, at 4.15 
P. M., in Logan Hall, at the southeast 
corner of ‘Thirty-sixth Street and 
Woodland Avenue. The lectures will 
be one hour in length, followed by class 
discussion. 

There will be no fixed requirements 
for those who desire to join the class, 
but each applicant must furnish to the 
director satisfactory evidence of ability 
to profit by the course. 

The fee for the entire course will be 
$15; for one-half the course, the fee 
will be $10. There will be no fee for 
single lectures, and permission to attend 


may be obtained on application to the - 


director, providing the seating capacity 
of the lecture room makes such attend- 
ance possible. Students will have the 
privileges of the University Library. 
No University credit is given for this 
course. 

PROGRAM. 


“The New Basis of Civilization,” five 


lectures, Simon N. Patten, on Second- | 


days, Tenth month 7th to Eleventh 
month 4th. 

“Heredity and ' Environment,” five 
lectures, Carl Kelsey, Fourth-days, 
Tenth month oth to Eleventh month 6th, 

“The Standard of Living,” five lec- 
tures, Henry R. Mussey, Second-days, 
Eleventh month r1th to Twelfth month 
oth. 

“Causes of Poverty and Methods of 
Prevention,” ten lectures, Carl Kelsey, 
Fourth-days, Eleventh month 13th to 
Twelfth month 18th; First month 8th 
to First month 2oth. 

“Social Reforms of the Nineteenth 
Century,” ten lectures, Henry R. Mus- 
sey, Second-days, Twelfth month 16th, 
First month 6th to Third month 2d. 

“Economic Reforms of the Nineteenth 
Century,” five lectures, Scott Nearing, 
Second-days, Third month 9th to Fourth 
month 6th. 

“Juvenile Offenders,” five lectures, 
Martha P. Falconer, Fourth-days. 
Second month 5th to Third month ath, 

“Relief Methods,” fiver lectures, Mary 
E. Richmond. Fourth-days, Third 
month rith to Fourth month 8th. 

The balance of the course will he 


made up of single lectures upon various | 


topics of general interest. Address 
Cart KeEtsry, 
Logan Hall, West Philadelphia. 


CHARCOAL STOPS GAS ‘ON YOUR 
STOMACH. 
WONDERFUL ABSORBING POWER OF CHAR- 
COAL WHEN TAKEN IN THE FORM OF 
STUART'S CHARCOAL LOZENGES. 


Trial Package Sent Free. 

Charcoal, pure, simple charcoal, ab- 
sorbs 100 times its own volume of gas. 
Where does the gas go to? It is just 
absorbed by the charcoal—the gas dis- 
appears and there is left a pure, fresh, 
sweet atmosphere, free from all im- 
purities and germs. ; 

That’s what happens in your stom- 
ach when you take one or two of 
Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges, the most 
powerful purifiers science has yet dis- 
covered. ° 

You belch gas in company, some- 
times, by accident, greatly to your own 
humiliation. That is because there is 
a great amount of gas being formed in 
your stomach by fermenting food. Your 
stomach is not digesting your food prop- 
erly. Gas is inevitable. Whenever this 
happens, just take one or two of Stuart’s 
Charcoal Lozenges right after eating, 
and you will be surprised how quickly 
they will act. No more belchings; no 
more sour risings. Eat all you want 
and what you want, and then if there is 
any gas going to be formed, one of these 
wonderful little absorbers, a Stuart 
Charcoal Lozenge, will take care of all 
the gas. 

And it will do more than that. Every 
particle of impurity in your stomach 
and intestines is going to be carried 
away by the charcoal. No one seems 
to know why it does this, but it does, 
and does it wonderfully. You notice 
the difference in your appetite, general 
good feeling, and in the purity of your 
blood, right away. 

You'll have no more bad taste in your 
mouth or bad breath, either from drink- 
ing, eating or smoking. Other people 
will notice your bad breath quicker than 
you will yourself. Make your breath 
pure, fresh and sweet, so when you talk 
to others you won't disgust them. Just 
one or two Stuart’s ‘Charcoal Lozenges 
will make your breath sweet, and make 
you feel better all over for it. You can 
eat all the onions and odorous foods you 
want, and no one can tell the difference. 

Besides, charcoal is the best laxative 
known. You can take a whole boxful 
and no harm will result. It is a won- 
derfully easy regulator. 

And then, too, it filters your blood— 
every particle of poison or impurity in 
your blood is destroyed, and you begin 
to notice the difference in your face 
first thing—your clear complexion. 

Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges are made 
from pure willow charcoal, and just a 
little honey is put in to make them 
palatable, but not too sweet. 

They will work wonders in your 
stomach, and make you feel fine and 
fresh. Your blood and breath will be 
purified. 

We want to prove all this to you, so 
just send for a free sample to-day. 
Then after you get it and use it, you 
will like them so well that you will go 
to your druggist and get a 25c. box of 
these Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges. 

Send ts your name and address to- 
day and we will at once send you by 
mail a sample package free. Address 
B.-A, Stuart Cos 200 -Stuart Bldg, 
Marshall, Mich. 
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i LLSWORTH And JONES. ‘| 
_IOWA FALLS, IOWA. 
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1p FINANCIAL 


SEELER & CO., 


lankers and Brokers 
110 South 3rd St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Members of the Philadelphia Stock Exchange. 


BONDS AND STOCKS 
BOUGHT AND SOLD ON COMMISSION. 


FARM MORTGAGES 


On [OWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS are the 
safest form of investment—tested by our cus- 
tomers for 36 years. We collect and remit inter- 
ver investors desire. Write for booklet and list. 


UNION 


jal Estate & Mortgage Company 
PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


by Phe Directors are also officials of Banks, 
ist and Abstract Companies. 

asadena property or business opportunities © 

exceptional. We offer 


5,000, 5 per cent., 3 years, Bond Security, 
Business Block. 


0,000, 7 per cent., 3 years, Leading Church | 
roperty. 


M00 shares, preferred stock, 7 per cent. 
) Quarterly. 


this appeals to prudent, permanent inves- 
vho wishes funds placed free from care or 
wlation and yielding steady income. Secur- 
he best, also $100.00 shares in above Mort- | 
Company, eash or $1000 per month, if | 


lall, thrifty investor so prefers, Write us. 
ASHBY, MELLIE DOUGLAS, | 
ager. Correspondent. | 


ference: Bank of Commerce, Pasadena. 
|S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 
_ Wall Paper and 


Decorations 


i | 
| Window Shades Made to Order 


2 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia | 


ARTHUR E. JONES 


FRED. JOHNSON 


DON’T HESITATE 


LOST OPPORTUNITIES seldom return. 


YOUR CHANCE to secure a home in the 
New Southwest, near 


Fowler, Meade Co., Kansas 


Best climate, purest water. 


Good three room public school and 
Friends Academy. Methodist and Con- 


~ 


gregational churches and Friends Meet- 
ing. Write to-day for descriptive litera- 
ture and other information desired. 


THE ARTESIAN LAND COMPANY 


Shirk not thy daily task! 

The mountain-steep is hard? 

More difficult each mile 

To keep in place. We bask 

In sunlight, and we plight 

Our troth, our faith unguard! 
—Grorce M. Hicks. | 


IF standing, walking, lifting, carrying prove 
unaccountably wearisome, a properly con- 
structed supporter relieves the unrealized strain 
and gives inconceivable comfort. The pattern 
of such a supporter, with complete instructions, 
easily made and worn, we mail for two dimes, 
Rep Cross SupPPLY Co., Lock Box 861, Pasa- 


dena, California. 


LOGAN TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


OFFICERS 


No. 1431 CHESTNUT_STREET 


DIRECTORS 


Rowland Comly, 
President 


Hugh Mcllvain, 
1st Vice-Pres. 


Walter H. Lippincott, 
2d Vice-Pres. 


William Bradway. 


Trust Officer, 
Treas. and Sec’y. 


Receives Money on Deposit 
Executes Trusts 
Manages Real Estate 


Capital,$500,000, full paid Surplus,$125,000 


JOSEPH T. BUNTING, 
of Hannis, Williams & Bunting, Solicitor 


J. Gibson McIlvain 
David L. Lukens 
Joseph H. Haines 
Charles M. Biddle 
Frank H. Wood 
Hugh Mcllvain 
Walter H. Lippincott 
Charles A. Longstreth 
Edmund Webster 
Charles Major 

E. Lawrence Fell 
Rowland Comly 
William Bradway 
George M. Bunting 
Walter Clothier 


WE HAVE 


To Clerks of Monthly MeetingS removat Certificates, 


form in the New Discipline, printed, with Return Blank perforated. This form is for members requesting a 


certificate for membership with another Denomination. 


We also have Letters of Membership printed 


with return blank. ‘These are for members removing from one Monthly Meeting to another Monthly Meeting. 
Prices for either kind, 50 cents per hundred, postpaid. 


“Our Youths’ Friend” 


is a weekly illustrated paper for Young People, and suitable for dis 
tribution in the Intermediate grades of the Bible Schools. 


Price 


50 cents per year. Send for sample copy with Club Rates for Bible Schools. 


The “Friends Bible School Teacher 


Friends’ Bible Schools. 


study and presentation of each Bible School Lesson for the Quarter. 


ple copy with Club Rates to Bible Schools. 
PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS, Plainfield, Ind. 


99 isa 64 page quarterly, prepared especially 

for Superintendents and Teachers in the 
It contains a number of pages of suggestive thoughts and four pages of helps for the 
Price 40 cents per year. 


Send for sam- 
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CHAIRS Rushe 


Chair Cane, Rattan, Reeds,Splints, 
Flats, Open Woven Cane, Close 
Woven Cane and Rushes con- 
stantly on #@> at the Old Stand. 
Wecan work genuine orimitation 
rush into chairseats. Established 


1880 GEO. W. BRENN 
1308 N. Marshall St., Philadelphia 
Keystone Phone, Paik 52-78 D 


Tie 
ji 


When in want of a first-class 


Half-tone or Line Engraving 
GO TO 


COMMERCIAL PHOTO-ENGRAVING CO. 


N. W. Cor. Oth and Arch Sts. 
“PHILADELPHIA. 


WRITING AND DESIGNING 


1G you are in doubt about the form your printed 
matter should take we will gladly assist with 

suggestions and samples. We have a depart- 
ment for copywriting, designing and illustrating, 
and make a specialty of preparing booklets, cata- 
logues, mailing cards, folders and every kind of 
advertising matter. Our service in this department 


is particularly helpful, and will be found valuable by 
all who wish assistance in the proper presentation of 
their printed matter. 


DOE ES Sule Dee (PIR RE S16 
Iolo CHERRY STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
Epw. T. BIDDLE, Pres. J. LINTON ENGLER, Sec. 


| Advertising Literature | 


the most interesting and sympa- 
thetic of all the love stories 
that have touched upon the 
“Friends.” 


sale at the regular price, $1.50. | 


NEW EDITION, Price 75 Cents, at all Bookstores 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Publishers 


Pebiel CvA: D:E Te Peli 


RUSHED - 


A NEW LOW-PRICED EDITION 


THE QUAKERESS. A« tale 


By CHARLES HEBER CLARK 2 


“The Quakeress” is one of 


It has had a wide 


TENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
MIMEUGRAPHING. Prices Moderate. 
MARY M. KITE 
407 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Sts. 
PHILADELPIHA 


Bell, Walnut 52-10 
Keystone, Race 70.09 


Yarnall B 


MANUFACTURING. OPTICIAN | 
118 S. 15th Street, Philadelph\ 


The Provident Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. @ffice, 409 CHESTNUT STREET 


Telephones 


ASSETS, $75,429,478.34 
. §5,037,440.73 | 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging to the Stockholders ‘ 


Insurance contingent fund, additional to reserve, excluding 
capital stock . 


lj 
i 
7,505,533.56 | 


Incorporated Third month 22, 1865, Charter Perpetual. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES And is empowered by law to act as ExeCt 

MONEY ON DEPOSIT, returnable on demand, for ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, 

which Interest is allowed. SIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS. BOXES $5 AND UPWARDS. 


OFFICERS | 


DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 

J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Asst, Trust Off 
SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 

0. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


JAMES V. WATSON 
WM. LONGSTRETH 
ROBERT M. JANNEY 
MARRIOTT O. MORRIS 
FRANK H. TAYLOR 


ASA S. WING, President 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 

JOS. ASHBROOK, V.-Pres. and Mgr. Ins, Dept. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE Trust Officer 


JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jr. 
JOHN B. MORGAN 
FREDERIC H. STRAWBRID 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK 

JOHN THOMPSON EMLEN 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY 
T. WISTAR BROWN 
RICHARD WOOD 
OHAS. HARTSHORNE 
ASA S. WING 
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BEARLHAM 


COLLEGE 


SLEEP, LITTLE BABY. 


Sleep, little baby, the moon in soft splendor 
Is wooing the day-heart away from the sun. 
The sunlight is bright, but the moonlight is tender, 
And tired hearts long for tenderness, little one. 
From the misty cloud-curtains the bright star-eyes 
peep, 
The night-winds move drowsily. Sleep, baby: sleep. 


hay little baby, ere years come in numbers, 
And the two tiny feet which in one hand I hold, 
Cuddled so close while my little one slumbers, 
Will take their first steps while I guide, then, grown 
bold, 
Will walk on alone. Though they leave mother here, 
They never can wander beyond her love, dear. ; 


Sleep, little baby. Whate’er the years bring you, 
’Tis mother who watches your slumber to-night ; 
And your head nestles ‘close to my heart while I sing 

you, 
“O baby, my baby, so safe in my sight! 
When kisses more sweet wake your girl-heart some 
_day, 
God seennt they be true as your mother’s, I pray. 
—Sara Schmucker. 


Entered at Philadelphia Post Office as Second-Class Matter. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
FRIENDS INSTITUTE OF 
PHILADELPHIA. 


The Managers of the Friends Insti- 
“tute feel that the purpose for which the 
Institute was organized is increasingly 
justified with each succeeding year. In 
spite of the fact.that fewer special efforts 
were made to encourage interest in the 
Institute by lyceums and special meet- 
ings, there has been an increase rather 
than a reduction in the use made of the 
rooms, which was the intention of the 
founders. During the past twelve 
months 66 different committees, repre= 
senting the most diverse interests of 
members of the Society of Friends, have 
held meetings in the Institute; gor of 
these committee meetings were held, as 
compared with 357 during the preceding 
year, with an attendance of 3,768 com- 
mitteemen, an increase of 569 over the 
previous year. 

The number of visitors to the rooms 
of the Institute during last year was 
12,890, as compared with 11,242 during 
the preceding year, an increase of 1,648. 

here were more visitors during the 
day time of last year and slightly fewer 
visitors in the evening, as compared with 
the preceding year. 

The number of members on the rolls, 
on the other hand, shows a slight 
decrease, there being 615, as compared 
with 624 the preceding year: 8 new mem- 
bers were elected, but there were seyen 
resignations and 10 losses by death. 


The large increase in the number of 


persons who have made use of the Insti- ‘ 


tute rooms, and the decrease in member- 
ship, though slight, make it apparent that 
the enjoyment of the privileges of the 
Institute is appreciated more than the 
duty of contributing to its support by 
joining and paying the nominal dues of 
membership. The Institute must expect 
to meet expenses, and to increase the 
conveniences for the comfort of. its 
members, largely out of the receipts from 
the annual dues. We wish to suggest to 
all those who have been in the habit of 
making use of the Institute, and to those 
who may not fully know the advantages 
which membership confers, that they 
apply for election as members at an early 
day. 

The treasurer’s account shows a bal- 
ance on hand Fifth month 1, 1907, of 
$159.89. If the funds available can be 
increased by additional dues of new 
members, an appropriation could be prof- 
itably expended. 

he project for adding a new second- 
story to the building is still under con- 
sideration, as is also the desirability of 
installing a new heating furnace, The 
cork carpet has been laid in the reading 
room, and is now in use; three rugs 
have been put in, and the much-appreci- 
ated system of lending umbrellas to 
members has been successfully operated. 
The window sills and doors of the build- 
ing have been painted, and it will be 
necessary at an early date to paint the 
outside of the building. 

Only one lyceum meeting was held 
during the past twelve months, Those 
most interested in this side of the Insti- 
tute’s work feel that the purpose of the 
lyceum is adequately filled by gatherings 
of other kinds, and for this reason a 
series of lyceum meetings was not 
arranged as in former years, 


“Boo 


Shouts the 


“There’s a Reason” 


Hoo 
Spanked Baby — 


The “Colic” of “Collier’s” treated by a Doctor of Divinity. 
Loek for the “Boo Hoo” article in this paper. 


There has been no change in the read- 
ing matter accessible at the Institute: 14 
monthly, 13 weekly, 5 daily, 1 quarterly, 
magazines and papers are subscribed for. 
There are also some small books on 
hand for distribution free, and a num- 
ber of books of interest to Friends on 
sale. 

We are thankful to be able to say that 
the Institute is filling a real need among 
members of our society. We trust that 
with divine guidance, and with the co- 
operation of members and the support 
of those who enjoy the advantages of 
the Institute, its good influence may 
increase, 


Faria am Coniments. 


The “Lusitania,” the Cunard Line’s 
new giant turbine liner, now holds the 
blue ribbon for Trans-Atlantic speed. 
For some time the Hamburg-American 
Line §. S. “Deutschland” was the fastest 
ship afloat. Her daily record speed was 
601 knots; the “Lusitania” succeeded in 
bringing the record up to 617 knots. 
She made the trip across the Atlantic in 
four days and twenty hours; the 
“Deutschland” in five days and seven 
hours. The latter, however, had about 
200 miles further to run.. It is believed 
that the “Lusitania” has not yet made 
her record speed. 


—_——-—= 


Someone has recently said that prob- 
ably not since the days of Constantine, 
when Christianity was made the State 
religion of the Roman Empire, has the 
world witnessed such a transformation 
as iS now going on in the Chinese 
Empire. We have already noted some 
of the provisions of a recent edict, which 
introduces marvelous reforms, and lays 
the foundation for a future legislative 
assembly. The enthusiastic reception 
which was tendered Secretary Taft on 
his recent visit to Shanghai, and the 
favorable comments upon _ his speech, 
which were published in the Chinese 
newspapers, indicate a very general 
friendly spirit toward the United States 
and the ideals for which our nation 
stands. 


IF standing, walking, lifting, carrying prove 
unaccountably wearisome, a properly con- 
structed supporter relieves the unrealized strain 
and gives inconceivable comfort. The pattern 
of such a supporter, with complete instructions, 
easily made and worn, we mail for two dimes. 
RED Cross SupPLy Co,, Lock Box 861, Pasa- 
dena, California, 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 


Wall Paper and 


Decorations 
Window Shades Made to Order 
902 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia 


UNSHRINKABLE 
UNDERWEAR 


Complete and very attractive displays of 
genuine Unshrinkable Underwear—noted 
for wear and comfort: 


%o—Swiss RIBBED MERINO 
Women Ss Vests, high neck and long 


Sleeves—$1.50; high neck and short sleeves. 
—$1.25; pure wool vests with long sleeves. 
—$1.75 and $2.00; Swiss Ribbed Silk-and- 
Wool Vests, long or short sleeves—-$1.50: 
and $2 00 each. Drawers—$2 00 and $2.50, 
Combination Suits of white ribbed merino, 
high neck, long sleeves, ankle length— 
$3.00. Silk-and-Wool Combination Suits; 
ankle-length, with high neck and long 
sleeves—$3.50; high neck, short sleeves— 
$3525; low neck, sleeveless—$3.00. Extra 
sizes for both Suits and Vests are 25c more. 


Men’s—“2"twright & Warner’s famous. 
guaranteed Unshrinkable Un- 
derwear, Shirt sizes 34 to 50, Drawers 30° 
to 50; full-fashioned ; autumn-weight, nat- 
ural wool—$2.50 each, 
natural wool—$3.00 each; heavy natural 
wool-—$3.75 each. Natural worsted, do- 
mestic-made Shirts and Drawers, medium- 
weight—$1.50 each; full regular made nat- 
ural merino—$1.60 each. ; 
(~ Aisles 2 and 4, Market Street.. 


Strawbridge & Clothier 


medium or heavy - 
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THE TEMPERANCE OUTLOOK. 

The last Five Years Meeting issued a call for a con- 
ference of all Christian churches on the best way to 
deal with the liquor question. The conference did 
not materialize for reasons which were stated suffi- 
ciently at the time of the failure. But, notwith- 
standing the fact that the churches failed to get to- 
gether as we had hoped, yet the cause which we had 
at heart has made tremendous progress during these 
five years. In fact, it is doubtful if there has ever 
before in any five years been such a gain made in the 
campaign against the saloon. 

A profound wave of feeling against the saloon is 
sweeping over the South. It is no mere “senti- 
ment;” it is a ground-swell of conviction that there 
ean be no safe civilization where saloons are wide 
open to negroes; and with a genuine patriotism the 
white men of the South have resolved to forego their 
own desires, for the sake of-a better civilization. The 
first great effect of this conviction, of this self-deny- 
ing resolve, is the absolute prohibition by law of the 
manufacture and sale of liquor in Georgia. The 
same issue which carried Georgia into prohibition is 


)TASSACHUSETTS, 

70% Dry 

30% Local Option 

Ae, HAMPSHIRE, 
J 


| sweeping other Southern States in the same direction. 
Oklahoma is coming into the Union with the saloon 
unconstitutional in its borders. 

But the important point to note is that every 
Southern State has already extensive “dry” areas, 
even before prohibition for the entire State is put 
Under the working of local option laws, 
oi > until it is no 


into law. 

county after county has 

great step for a State like Mississippi, for example, 
to pass a prohibitory law. 

We give below from the Philadelphia North Amer- 

- ican the “dry” counties, not only of the South, but of 

States having entire prohibition 


0" Try 
gone dry, 


the entire country. 


are not included: 

“Alabama.—Majority of counties dry, part of others also. A 
county option law has just been passed, moving for State pro- 
hibition within next two or three years. 

Arkansas.—Sixty out of seventy-five counties dry. 
dry territory in other counties. 

California—Four dry counties and much dry territory in 
other counties. 

Colorado,—Local option law, 1907. 

Connecticut—vTown local option. 
seventy-two license towns. 

Delaware—Half dozen dry towns. 
paign on, vote November 5, 1907. 


Much 


Ninety-six no-license to 


State no-license cam- 
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Florida.—Thirty dry counties out of forty-five. Few. saloons 
in the State. Move for State prohibition, led by Governor 
Broward. 

Idaho.—License. Sunday law only passed in 1903. 
I}linois—Probably 200 dry.towns. Local option law recently 


passed. ‘Two dry counties. 


Indiana—Three dry counties; 710 dry townships out of 
1,016. Half of population in dry territory. 

TIowa.—Sixty-five out of ninety-nine counties dry. Eleven 
other counties have only one saloon town. Move for State 
prohibition again under way. 

Kentucky.—Ninety-seven out of 119 counties dry. Only four 
counties wholly wet. Saloons closed on Sundays. 

Louisiana.—Seven-eighths of the State dry. Orders may not 
be solicited or received in dry territory. 

Maryland—Fourteen out of twenty-three counties dry. 

Massachusetts.—Local option by cities and towns, 250 being 
dry and roo wet. Laws strict and well enforced. 

Michigan.—County option, with a few dry counties. No 
chance to vote by smaller units. If county votes wet, it 
reverses dry vote in small unit. 

Minnesota——License, with village local option; 123 dry 
municipalities. Sunday closing in entire State. 

Mississippi—Sixty-eight out of seventy-five counties dry. 
State prohibition campaign actively under way. 

Missouri—Forty out of 115 counties dry. 
rigidly enforced by Governor Folk. 

Montana.—License. 

Nebraska—Village and city option; 400 dry and 600 wet 
towns. 

Nevada.—Ljicense, with little restriction. 
vote on the question of license. 

New Hampshire.—Nominally prohibition, modified by local 
sentiment. Trend is toward prohibition; 62 per cent. of popu- 
lation in dry territory. 

New Jersey.—Local option law. 

New York.—Town and township option; 300 towns dry. 

“North Carolina—Few saloons. Campaigning for State 
prohibition, with Governor leading in fight. 

Ohio.—One thousand, one hundred and forty out of 1,376 
townships dry. Sixty per cent. of municipalities dry and 350,- 
ooo people living in dry residence districts in wet cities. 
County prohibition assured probably next session. 

Oregon.—Twelve dry counties and 170 dry municipalities in 
other counties. 

Oklahoma.—Only 535 saloons in State. Part formeriy 
Indian Territory has had prohibition for twenty-one years and 
constitutional convention adopted similar provision, which will 
apply to entire State if so declared by popular vote September 
17, 1907. : 

Pennsylvania.—License, with privilege of remonstrance. 

Rhode Island.—Sixteen dry municipalities out of thirty-eight. 

South Carolina—Recently passed county local option and 
repealed dispensary law. Move for State prohibition, following 
Georgia victory, 

South Dakota—Large sections of State dry. 

Tennessee.—Saloons excluded from all but three municipali- 
ties in the State. State prohibition predicted within three 
years. 

Texas.—Two-thirds of State dry by local option. State 
prohibition campaign ‘under way. 

Utah.—License. 

Vermont.—Dry, save for twenty-four municipalities. Entire 
State and every county in the State shows a majority against 
license. State prohibition expected shortly. 

Virginia—Much dry territory. 

Washington.—License, with but 50 dry towns. 


Sunday closing 


No chance to 


| 


West Virginia—Thirty dry counties out of fifty-five. Gov- 


| ernor publicly opposes the liquor traffic. 


Wisconsin.—Local option, with 650 dry communities. 

Arizona.—License. 

District of Columbia—Ratio of saloons to population re- 
duced more than half during the last fifteen years. 

New Mexico.—License.” 

This movement which has grown so virile in dis- 
tinctly Southern States is, however, confined to no 
one section. The issue is just as sharply drawn and 
urgent in Delaware, where the saloon is the foremost 
interest in the present fall campaign. The same is 
likewise true of New Jersey, though the sentiment is 
not nearly as ripe for prohibition as in the South, 
partly because Northern New Jersey has an enor- 
mous foreign population. Pennsylvania is the only 
completely “wet” State east of the Rocky Mountains 
—the only “black belt” now left on the eastern two- 
thirds of the map. In this State a corrupt party 
machine has been able to stave off the oncoming wave. 


| But the liquor dealers are now plainly seared at the 


rising tide ofthostility to the old license system of the 
State. The Anti-Saloon League of Pennsylvania 
has done valiant work and it seems hardly possible 
that the great temperance forces of the State can be 
downed in the election of the next Legislature. We 
have kept our readers informed of the important 
judicial decisions of the Indiana courts which at 


| present are some of the most interesting features of 


the broadside battle which is being waged against the 
saloon in America. In connection with all these 
gains it is interesting to note the feeling of the saloon 
men themselves, as reflected in an editorial which ap- 
peared Eighth month 2d, in Beverages, the national 
organ of the Liquor League. It says: 


“The result in Georgia presents no pleasant outlook for any 
section of the business. ‘That State, in its judgment, has 
treated all alike, and no false notion that beer is a temperance 
beverage and should be allowed to hold on has been enter- 
tained or brought forward. : 

“We dislike to acknowledge it, but we really believe the 
entire business all over has overstayed its opportunity to pro- 
tect itself against the onward march of prohibition, which in 
some sections of the country is advancing like a prairie fire, 
with not a hand raised to stop its progress. 

“For years we have sounded the warning of the impending 
storm. For years we have argued for organization, and for 
years we have, in season and out of season, pleaded for unity, 
harmony and co-operation among all branches of the business, 
but all effort on our part and on the part of others has resulted 
in no good. 

“Five years ago a united industry might have kept back the 
situation that now confronts us, but to-day it is too late.” 


The many signs which point toward a rising tide 
against the saloon are certainly encouraging, and we 
are rejoiced to see the liquor forces seared, but let no 
one assume that the battle is won. Every conceiy- 
able device will be resorted to by the liquor interests 
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to win back the lost territory and to keep the black 
belts black. The prairie fire is sweeping along, but 
the liquor forces have many appliances for putting 
out such fires. We must use every method known in 
spiritual warfare to keep the fire burning. 


R. M. J. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 

When we take into account the fact that the follow- 
ing comes from a leading Catholic journal, we are 
made to feel afresh the force of a life of righteous- 
ness. Nothing breaks down theological prejudice 
and blind superstition like the fruits of the Spirit 
manifest in a noble soul. Here is what the Catholic 
Citizen of Milwaukee has to say about Francis Mur- 


“Murphy was born in Wexford County, Ireland, in 1836. 
From an Irish-Catholic saloon-keeper doing evil, he became an 
‘American’ Methodist preacher doing good. In the former 
capacity he killed a fellow-countryman named Patrick Mur- 
ray; in the latter capacity he gave the pledge to 10,000,000 
persons. His preference for the Methodist religion over the 
Catholic religion need cause us no uneasiness, as his judgment 
was not that of a theological expert, but rather that of a 
reformed liquor dealer; and entitled to that meed of respect. 
We can, too, bear up under these very exceptional kinds of 
apostasies. 

“Tf all the Irish-Americans with a record in the saloon 
business would become Methodist preachers, or temperance 
evangelists, we should not bewail the miraculous transforma- 
tion. Nor would we think it a material fact in a discussion of 
the question ‘Is the Church Losing?’ 

“Had Murphy continued a bad man in the saloon business 
and a nominal Catholic, the chances are that he would be 
damned. Now all good Methodists, and some others, hope he 
will be saved.” 


We little realize the patient toil and persistent 
effort of scholars in their search for facts, but we are 
always glad to share the joys of their discoveries, 
especially when they seem to fall in line with our pre- 
vious ideas. The following note taken from The 
Congregationalist is a case in point: 


Old Testament chronology is a field where difficulties and 
pitfalls abound and scholars walk carefully. A recent dis- 
covery in the Babylonian texts ‘in the British Museum has, 
however, helped to make a’clear way across one of the blind- 
est places. Dr. King, assistant in the Department of Egyptian 
and Assyrian Antiquities, has discovered and published some 
_ chronicles of early Babylonian kings which show that the 
second dynasty was not in succession to but parallel to the 
first, belonging in Southern Chaldea, along the Persian Gulf. 
The bearing of the discovery is on the date of Abraham’s life. 
The identification of the Amraphel, King of Shinar (Gen. 14), 
with the great lawgiver Hammurabi has been generally ac- 
cepted. But the difficulty of harmonizing the dates on the sup- 
position that the list of Babylonian dynasties was strictly suc- 
cessive has compelled reserve. But the excision of the 368 
years of ihe second and, by Dr. King’s discovery, overlapping 
dynasty brings the dates as derived from the Hebrew, Baby- 
lonian and Egyptian sources into something like close agree- 
ment. Dr. King, in his chronicles concerning Early Babylonian 


Kings, says of this agreement: “Our new information enables 


| us to accept unconditionally the identification of Amraphel 


with Hammurabi, and at the same time it shows that the 
chronological system of the priestly writer, however artificial, 
was calculated from data far more accurate than has hitherto 
been supposed.” The religious value of Genesis is not depend- 
ent on this or any other correction or explanation of apparent 
historical or chronological discrepancies, but it: is interesting 
and suggestive to have a straight way thus cleared across the 
chronological thicket for Bible readers. 


[For Tue American FRrienp.] 
IN DUTCH LAND. 


BY BERTHA L. BROOMELL. 


We went on board the bright, clean, little steamer 
in Leyden, not from a pier on the edge of the city, 
but directly from the sidewalk in the center of the 
town, as the boat, gaily decorated with flags, lay tied 
up at the “Beestenmarkt,” or cattle market, in one 
of the principal canals of the place. For nearly a 
mile we moved slowly through the city, passing 


A TYPICAL SCENE, 


numerous bridges, which were raised or lowered for 
us, according to their construction. 

The canal extended through the middle of the 
street, and on either side were houses and shops of 
every size and shape. We could observe the life of 
Leyden much as though we were driving through its 
streets in a carriage. Here was a woman with a 
great queer-shaped straw bonnet on her head, a thick, 
round mat on the bonnet, and a big basket on the mat. 
A wooden yoke across her shoulders bore two more 
great baskets. 

If anyone had asked us suddenly for what Leyden 
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is famous, we should, I fear, have forgotten Boer- 
haave and John Robinson and the university, and 
replied “children,” for the streets were swarming 
with them, some poor and dirty, bare-footed or 
wooden-shod, playing so close to the canal that we 
‘aught our breath at each sudden move; some neat 
little lads and maidens, with their black oil-cloth 
book-satchels, on their way to school. 

Soon the canal turned and we passed between the 
backs of houses, whose diminutive gardens reached 
to the water’s edge. We could see fairly into the 
private life of these homes, with here a family group 
at dinner, here a woman kneeling on a step washing 
clothes in the canal, here the family laundry flapping 
alnost in our faces, and here a white- -eapped grand- 
mother knitting placidly, with her cat by her side. 

The little oardens were packed with gay flowers, 
and, as though t these were not enough, there were 
potted plants or bouquets at the windows, over the 
doors and in every niche that would hold them. 

“Every moment we passed great canal boats, some 
bright and clean with paint and polish, others dingy 
and dilapidated, much cle their owners. The boats 
were either towed or propelled by steam, but. fre- 
quently sails were hoisted that the wind might be 
utilized. Formerly much of the towing was done by 
dogs, but, since this is now prohibited by law, the 
labor often falls upon the women and children. 
Some of the boats lay close up to the street, loading 
or reloading their cargoes, which we noticed included 
coal, vegetables, peat and pigs. On these boats are 
hving 60,000 of THolland’s population, people who 
know no other homes. The woman of the family was 
now at the rudder, now handling the long, heavy 
pole, with which she pushed the boat along, now cook- 
ing the dinner, washing the clothes, or shining brass 
knobs and hinges. Then, when the strenuous duties 
of the day were done, we saw her neatly dressed, sit- 


ting at her door, industriously knitting. We caught 
interesting glimpses of the interior of the cabins, 


with the inevitable lace curtains at the tiny windows, 
and even bric-a-brac—china shoes and vases—where 
one would suppose every inch of space must be put to 
practical use. No statistics were needed to assure us 
that this floating population is not diminishing. 
There were children in nearly every family, and in 
one we counted seven happy and healthy, if somewhat 
unkempt, little urchins, the biggest boy seated on the 
deck eee the smallest baby. 

Presently we left behind us the streets and houses 
of Leyden, and glided out into a new world, the Hol- 
land of our brightest dreams. The first impression 
was one of brilliant color—green and blue and white, 
the meadows, the sky and the clouds—the meadows, 
intensely green, extending off on every side to the 
horizon to meet those great masses of luminous white 
clouds so familiar in Dutch art, above the glorious 
blue sky, and over all, and seeming almost a thing 
apart, a perfect flood of dazzling sunlight. Grazing 
in the meadows, hundreds of black and white cows, 
those fine Tfolsteins which have brought wealth and 
fame to Holland, added: to the seene their touch of 


“Avenue at Middelharnis.” 
here and there spoke of human life and human aspir- 


color and a deep sense of delightful repose. Long, — 
parallel lines of trees recalled Hobbema’s famous 
Church spires rising 


ation. Great windmills, whose long arms waved 
majestically or stood motionless waiting for their 
master’s signal or a passing breeze, added to the 
picture the final touch, the only one needed to make 
it entirely complete and satisfying, as perfectly 
Dutch as anything could be. 

As we moved on we left the Oude Rijn, one of the 
many insignificant branches which finally bring the 
Rhine to the see a, and entered a canal from which we 
soon passed into the Crassemermeer, a beautiful sheet 
of water dotted with islands, each a small vegetable 
farm, and here and there on “the distant shores, little 
villages nestling among the trees. Then we repeied 
the Ringvaart, the circular canal surrounding the 
famous Haarlemmermeerpolder, and looked down 
upon herds of cattle grazing unconcernedly six or 
eight feet below the ved a the water, and upon: 


A MILK WAGON. 


fertile fields and substantial farm-houses at the bot- 
tom of what had been the Haarlemmermeer, or Lake 
of Haarlem. In the distanee we saw the Leegh- 
water, one of the steam mills used in draining the 
lake, and named in honor of the engineer who, in 
1640, proposed this vast undertaking, which was not 
carried out until 1840 and the eleven years following. 
Every minute there was something interesting or 
beautiful to gladden the eye. Large ‘fields of beans, 
with their bright red blossoms, were as good as flower 
gardens, but they were eclipsed by gorgeous patches 
of gladiolas, asters and dahlias. Every now and 
then we passed through a village, and how pictur- 
Bite it was, with its tall church spire, its fine trees, 
s low cottages and red-tiled roofs, its lovely gardens, 
oF but perfect in their way, extending to the 
water’s edge. The houses were built close together, 
but here and there we caught a glimpse through an 
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open space of the fields beyond, and discovered that 
the village consisted of but a single row of houses 
on one or both sides of the canal, with the canal as 
the highway. Some of the inhabitants. had ingeni- 
ously formed a screen for their upper windows by 
planting one or more trees close to the house, and 
then trimming and training the foliage so as to make 
it perfectly square or oblong, perfectly flat both front 
and back, and only a few feet thick. The appear- 
ance was ridiculously artificial. 

Occasionally we saw a thatched roof, and once, as 
we passed a great windmill, the mother, whose home 
it was, appeared at the door with several children at 
her skirts, to watch our gay steamer pass by. We 
saw the windmill where Rembrandt is said to have 
been born, but the date, 1857, upon it weakened our 
already uncertain faith. Now and then we saw mov- 
ing through the unbroken green of the meadows 
a sail, which alone told of the presence of a canal. 
‘And we saw, unfortunately too late even for our 
camera’s s quick action, a girl with a cart drawn by a 
dog. At her command the dog started on a brisk trot 
while she vaulted lightly to the seat, letting her feet 
hang over one side of the wagon, and away they went 
rattling down the village street and out into the 
country. 

Through the irregular Kagermeer we came, and 
passed the village of Kaag, ‘and presently we had 
completed the ainele and were back in Leyden over- 
flowing with enthusiasm for the “Lake Region” of 
Holland, to which even the advertising agent of the 
Carsjensstoomboot Maatschappij had failed to do 
justice. 


The Hague. 


[For ‘Tux Amertcan Frrenp.] 
THE VEIL OF THE TEMPLE WAS RENT. 


BY BERT 'C. WELLS. 


It was the morning of the tenth day of the 
Seventh month in the camp of the Israelites. All 
was quiet and the whole earth seemed clothed in 
solemnity and peace, for this was the day of atone- 
ment for all Israel. Reverently the high priest 
entered the tabernacle of the congregation, washed 
himself in water, put on the linen breeches, the lien 
coat, girded himself with the linen and put on the 
linen mitre. Then he took of the congregation two 
kids of the goats and a bullock. He took the two 
goats and east lots upon them, one lot for the Lord 
and the other for the scapegoat. The goat upon 
which the Lord’s lot fell was to be a sin offering for 
the people of Israel; the other to be a scapegoat to be 
‘sent away into the wilderness, and thus to carry away 
from the habitations of mankind the iniquities of 
the people. 

The high priest slew the bullock as a sin offering 
for himself. With a censer full of burning coals of 
fire from off the altar, and with sweet incense in his 
hands, he went within the veil of the temple and 
placed the fire on the altar. Next he put the incense 


Christ, the Son of God, 
* mankind. 
place of crucifixion. 


_ away 


on the fire and a cloud of smoke arose and covered 
the holy mercy seat. Seven times he took of the 
blood of the bullock and sprinkled it with his, fingers 
upon the mercy seat, and before the mercy seat. 
Thus he labored on, reconciling the holy place, the 
tabernacle of the congregation and the altar, 

Next he brought the live goat, laid both hands 
upon its head, solemnly confessed over it ‘‘all the 
iniquities of the children of Israel, all their trans- 
gressions in all their sins,” put them upon the head 
of the goat and sent it away into the wilderness. The 
man who led the goat away washed his clothes and 
bathed before returning to camp. 

The high priest returned to the tabernacle of the 
congregation, took off his holy linen garments, bathed 
his flesh j in water in the holy place, and offered burnt 
offerings for himself and the people. 

Now the priests, the tabernacle of the congrega- 
tion, the altar and all the people are pure and holy 
in the sight of God. 


“se ss “ 
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It was about the sixth hour, and, without apparent 
cause, the sun is darkened so that darkness reigned 
over all the earth. On a little hill outside Jerusalem, 
was dying on behalf of 
A guard of soldiers kept watch over the’ 
Around about was a large 
Jews and foreigners. Farther 
were women watching, among them Mary 
Magdalene and Mary the mother of James. All 
present were overawed with what they saw and 
heard. The centurion of the soldiers, when he heard 
the cries of Christ, said, “Truly, this man was the 
Son of God,” “and all the people that came together 
to that sight, beholding the things which were done, 
smote their or easts and returned.” 

About the ninth hour, when Jesus eried with a 
loud voice and gave up the ghost, the rocks were 
rent, the earth quaked and the veil of the temple 
was rent in twain from the top to the bottom. 


erowd of curious 
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It was a quiet Sabbath morning in spring. All 
nature seemed to be awakening from the slumbers 
of winter. The birds, the trees and the flowers were 
overflowing with joy. The pure heart could see the 
hand of God on every side. 

One by one the Friends entered the meeting-house 
and silently took their accustomed places. During 
the hour every one present felt the holy presence 
of God. No priest busied himself with the sacrifices, 
burnt offerings, the burning of incense before the 
mercy seat behind the veil. 

Christ, by His death, has rent the yeil of the 
temple in twain from top to bottom, and now each 
one goes into the presence of God within the veil and 
gives his heart as an offering to God, returns to his 
worldly duties with a heart pure and sinless before 
God. 


The veil of the temple has been rent. 


Wichita, 


Kan. 
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[For THe AMERICAN FRIEND.] 
BALM IN GILEAD, 


I woke at. night, and in the heavy dark 
I heard the voice of Jesus bid me wait; 
I heard the voice of Christ, to which I hark, 
Ah, me! the desert where I toiled of late! 
I heard it said, 
“Wait on the Lord, His hand be on thy head.” 


I woke at night, and craved'a message clear 
To comfort me, and strengthen, and caress; 
I had been scalded by the burning tear, 
’ Had been exhausted in the wilderness. 
I heard it said, 
“The Angel of thy hope hath never fled.” 


I woke at night, and heard the whisper, wait; 
And for a moment I demurred, and cried, 

“Tt irks me to be passive! I the Gate 
Would reach of some rich palace, opening wide, 
I heard it said, 

“Be yet content the way of woe to tread.” 


” 


I woke at night. Oft in the night I wake 
When it to others seemeth daylight strong; 
For night is of the soul: a noisome lake, 
Or thicket where the evil spirits throng. 
I heard it said, 
“Wait, and behold! a path of joy is spread.” 


I woke at night and said, “Oh, to me give 
A word of counsel! Come into my soul ;” 
“Wait, and continue waiting; tho’ thou live 
Amid the busy people. Brook control.” 
I heard .it said, 
“Give thy heart’s blood, but eat the Living Bread.” 


I woke at night, but sank again to sleep 
Upon the bosom of that tender nurse, 
And when the day did on mine eyelids peep, 
I was no longer proud, perplexed, perverse. 
It had been said, 
“Wait.” And I wait; and am in Canaan fed. 
A. W. WEsS'ER. 


A CHINESE FEAST. 


BY ROBERT L. SIMKIN. 


Last week Mrs. Simkin and I attended our first 
Chinese feast. The occasion was the betrothal of 
the granddaughter of one of our church members, 
a girl of thirteen, to a boy twelve years old. Though 
the betrothal is considered almost as binding as the 
marriage itself, the actual marriage will probably not 
take place for six or seven years. 

The invitation, brought by special messenger, was 
in the form of a long, red paper, giving the day and 
the hour, and containing the names of the 42 invited 
guests. On the day appointed, when the feast was 
all prepared we were again summoned twice, almost 
exactly in the words of Luke 14:17, “Come, for all 
things are now ready,” it being customary to wait for 
two or three summons before going. On arriving at 
the feast, we were welcomed with obsequious bowings 
and were shown to separate apartments, as men and 
women usually do not eat together on such occasions. 
The guests sat around small, square tables, each of 
which accommodated eight persons. There was no 
tablecloth, nor were napkins used, except a small, 
square of red paper with a gilt design. Once during 
the feast the attendants brought each guest a steam- 
ing towel wrung out of hot water to rub over his face 
and hands. 


In the center of the table were five bowls of food, 
while each guest was provided with a pair of chop- 
sticks, a tiny round dish, and a crockery ladle con- 
taining a sharp, biting liquid, in which the morsels 
of food are dipped before being eaten. In the seat- 
ing of the guests each one protests against accepting 


| the place of honor, and there ensues almost a good- 


natured wrestling match before each guest of honor 
yields gracefully and accepts the place, which all the 
time he well knows is intended for'him, As this 
feast was given by Christians, there was no wine, 
nor was the food offered to idols before being eaten, 
as is usually the case in feasts where the people are 
still heathen. 

Before each course, the host entered, and, standing 
in the northeast corner of the room, bowed low, at 
which all the guests rose and bowed also. After 
this, each invited the others to partake by repeating 
the word “chin,” “chin,” all held their chopsticks 
ready, and then all dived simultaneously into the 
central bowl, fishing around in the contents until a 
good piece was secured. It is considered a mark of 
courtesy to select a specially delicious tidbit and use 
one’s chopsticks to place it on a fellow-guest’s dish. 

In the first course were served individual bowls 
of soup containing strips of dough exceedingly slip- 
pery and difficult to manage with chopsticks, but the 
Chinese had no difficulty and quickly disposed of the 
contents, each making a loud, sucking noise which is 
thought to indicate a high appreciation of the excel- 
lence of the dish. Then followed course after 
course, all very delicious doubtless to the Chinese 
taste, but not all fully appreciated by us foreigners. 
There were little onions served raw with hot sauce, 
green beans shelled and green beans in the pods, both 
likewise entirely uncooked, slices of duck with 
ginger and arrowroot, and beef which had hung in 
the open street for days. During the waits between 
the courses the Chinese kept up a conversation 
mainly about the price and quality of rice, while 
they picked away at some melon seeds from a dish at 
the center of the table and threw the shells under the 
table. Any bits of food not wanted or any bones are 
also dropped on the floor, where now, as in Bible 
times, “the dogs eat of the fragments that fall from 
their master’s table.” 

One of the bowls which came on the table con- 
tained a foamy-looking substance, which I thought 
must be some sort of pudding, so when all the others 
dived in I selected the piece nearest me, and, holding 
it with my chopsticks, tried to bite off a small portion. 
It proved so tough that I had to take the entire 
mouthful at once. Just then the missionary sitting 
at my left informed me that I was eating the lining 
of a pig’s stomach, so it was an intense relief while the 
others were busy with their portions to take ad- 
vantage of the above-mentioned custom and transfer 
the viand to the floor. Warned by this experience, 
I declined to partake of the next bowl, which con- 
sisted of “buried eggs,” that is, eggs buried in lime 
for a month or two until they can scarcely be called 
fresh. Another dish which T failed to appreciate 
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was fat pork, about half cooked and saturated with 
sugar. I am told that many Chinese dinners are 
really good, that it is especially at feasts that the 
people indulge in these worst concoctions, which they 
regard as great delicacies. To my mind, the best 
course of all was a bowl of rice, which was served 
last. Without waiting for the others, as soon as 
each one finished this he rose, bowed low to the host 
and departed. 


~ Chungking, West China. 


Some Views on Present Day Topics. 


THE PASTORAL MOVEMENT AMONG 
FRIENDS. | 


BY RICHARD HAWORTH. 
(Continued from last week.) 


Our denomination has always stood for the priest- 
hood of believers, which puts all members on an 
equality in meetings both for worship and discipline. 
A minister is a member who has a gift of speaking 
under Divine guidance to the needs of sinners and 
the edification of believers. The elders, overseers 
and committees have their places and work. With 
these the organization seemed to be complete. In 
many meetings there were several local ministers, in 
others none. Was there a need of something more ¢ 
If so, who was failing in duty, or what new duties 
should be added ? 

Who would be the new pastor? How selected ? 
Would some one of the local ministers be chosen ? 
Tf so, what would be his relation to the other local 
ministers? Were the meetings beginning to look to 
and depend on human leadership to a certain extent 
in their worship? All these and many other puz-’ 
zling questions were asked. There was no system, no 
precedent and no plan of work, but, following the 
principle of Divine leadership, congregations always 
tried to select the right person. Spirit-filled congre- 
gations in selecting pastors from Spirit-led ministers 
should certainly find it easy and satisfactory. At 
any rate, that sounds all right, but where each congre- 
gation did what was “right in its own eyes” in 
choosing a pastor the movement had not proceeded 
far until some friction was discovered. Both 
pastors and congregations’ began looking to other 
denominations for methods, and some picked up one 
thing and some another, thus producing a variety, 
but no system, and in some instances the Holy Spirit 
seems to have been barred almost entirely. 

In most other denominations, where their 
pastoral systems are of long standing, the whole 
church system is built up around the pastor, fitted to 
their peculiar denominational needs and_ each 
denomination has its own system. Some of their 
plans will do for our denomination, but many of 
them cannot be used without being remodeled to fit 
our conditions. We need a complete system of our 
own: one that will fit into our organization spirit- 
nally, Our pastors are not officers and have no place, 


as such, in the denomination, though in practice the 
pastoral movement is now permanently settled upon 
us, and the pastor has a regular place. It is thor- 
oughly Seriptural, and, since we recognize it as per- 
manent with us, the next step would be to establish 
a system suitable to our needs and in harmony with 
our principles and doctrines. In working out such 
a system we should carefully consider the inter- 
relationship existing between the minister and the 
congregation. 

The minister is in a peculiar sense the creature of 
the congregation, and in such relation let us consider: 
1. His call. 2. Locating as pastor. 3. Financial 
support. 4. Relation to the local ministry. 5. 
Term of service as pastor. 

1. Every minister should be God-called and 
Spirit-filled as his first preparation for service. 
When the monthly meeting is convinced of his Divine 
call and personal equipment for service it recognizes 
the same by recording him a minister of the Gospel. 
As a part of his personal equipment, meetings should 
now require that he be able and willing to take a 


pastorate. We have a few ministers in our denom- 
ination who are preaching by permission, or 


because there seems to be a need, instead of by direct 
eall of God. These should be located, if at all, after 
those whom God has called have been located. The 
idea of entering the ministry simply as a profession 
is rapidly disappearing from all other denominations, 
and many of their ministers are as positive of their 
eall direct from God as was the Apostle Paul. Let 
us not lower our standard now, even if some of our 
strong charges are without pastors for months at a 
time. God-called pastors are essential to-day if we 
continue to live with a message for our generation. 
The old prophetic idea and the early Quaker idea 
was that God calls the man and gives the message. 

2. In locating as pastor, the minister should seek 
first to know the will of God as to where his call 
would place him, whether in city, village or country 
meetings; whether in large or small meetings; long- 
established or new meetings. In determining these 
things, he should consider his physical, mental and 
spiritual ability as important factors in determining 
the call, and before accepting he should feel sure that 
he is going in line with God’s will. The congrega- 
tion, on its part, should be convinced of the personal 
and Divine call of the minister to their particular 
field. There come times, however, when God selects 
and man rejects, so that no ironclad rule can be laid 
down here. 

.3. The financial support should be one of the last 
considerations. If God is calling He will see that 
the living is provided, but he usually does so through 
good business management on the part of the meet- 
ing. <A Spirit-led pastor may be called of God to a 
weaker congregation giving a smaller support for his 
next pastorate. If so, will he accept the call? Just 
here comes a serious test of spiritual guidance in its 
relation to the pastor’s influence, reputation, prestige, 
ete. 

Tn other denominations the man who is considered 
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the successful pastor gets an increase in salary and 
goes to a larger congregation when he makes a 
change, but from the Quaker point of view that may 
not be God’s way. The Quaker pastor, who declines 
to go to a place where God clearly calls unless he be 
God as set forth in Matt. 6: 33. 

But no congregation should ask a minister to serve 
them without a guarantee of full support, neither 
should they offer a larger support as an inducement 
to get a minister to leave another meeting for theirs. 
Already the charge is being made that the large con- 
gregations are picking up all the best_pastors because 
they can give larger support; and, that pastors are 
leaving the small meetings for larger ones because 
they will receive more money. <A single incident will 
illustrate the point in view. A few years ago a 
Friend said to the writer in speaking of a man who 
was then serving his third year in a certain meeting, 
“If the Friends in that meeting want to con- 
tinue as their pastor they will have to bid up. for 
him.” Within a few months that pastor received a 
“call” from that other meeting, offering him $240 a 
year more than he was then receiving, and he ac- 
cepted the call. There may have been additional 
reasons for accepting. 

Some are saying that the support is coming to be 
one of the most important considerations of the 
pastor; that, on account of the small financial sup- 
port given, our ministers are many of them going to 
other denominations, and that our young people are 
declining to enter the ministry. A study of the situ- 
ation in other denominations reveals the fact that 
fewer persons are entering the ministry now than 
formerly. They give as one of the leading causes 
that this is a mercenary age, and the spirit of it has 
seized all classes, and that young people desiring 
lucrative positions enter other fields of service. 

In our own denomination it is interesting to study 
a few statistics along this line. A few years ago Eli 
Jay published in Tur Amertcan Frrenp some very 
interesting figures regarding the ministry. Among 
other things, he said, “From 1870 to 1879 the 
average annual membership of Indiana Yearly Meet- 
ing was 16,500. During that time 149 persons were 
recorded ministers, or a little less than nine persons 
per 1,000 members for the ten years. From 1880 to 
1889 the average membership was 19,500, and there 
were 116 persons recorded, or about six per 1,000 
members. From 1890 to 1899 the average member- 
ship was 20,000, and there were 81 persons recorded, 
or about four per 1,000 members. Since 1900 the 
-average membership and the number of those being 
recorded show about three per 1,000 members for 
the present decade.” 

Going over the same ground in Western Yearly 
Meeting, the writer has found that from 1870 to 
1879 the average membership was 11,200, and there 
were 97 persons recorded ministers, making the 
average a little less than nine per 1,000 members for 
the ten years. From 1880 to 1889 the average mem- 
bership was 12,400, and there were 62 persons 
recorded, an average of five per 1,000. From 1890 
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to 1899 the average, membership was 14,800, and 

there were 109. persons recorded, being an average 

of a little more than seven per 1,000 members. Since. 

1900 the average membership and the number being: 
recorded ministers show a little more than four per . 
1,000. 

Combining the numbers for the two yearly meet-: 
ings, we find that in the two largest bodies. of 
Friends on the American continent, from 1870 to 
1879, there was an average of nearly nine persons 
recorded in ten years for each 1,000 members. From 
1880 to 1889, the average is a little less than six per 
1,000, From 1890 to 1899 the average is practically 
the same, or a little more than five. From 1900. to 
the present time the average rate is a little more 
than three per 1,000 members. That is a falling off 
in less than four decades of nearly two-thirds of the 
entire number entering the ministry, and this in face 
of the fact that during the first decade there were > 
practically no pastors receiving financial support, 
while during the last period there are not enough 
good pastors to supply the larger congregations. The 
beginning of pastoral work in our church dates from 
about 1880, though a few pastors were located in 
the last ’70s, and since that time the number enter- 
ing the ministry has steadily decreased, while 
pastoral support and the number receiving the same 
have stead*I~ inereased. 

This is a commercial age and there is no doubt 
but that its spirit has reached the ministry of all 
denominations, but it certainly has ver~ little to do 
with the numerical decline in our ministry. 

It might be suggested that we now have a higher 
standard for our ministry to reach before being re- 
corded and a greater care is being shown in the selee- 
tion of “ersons with native ability and keen spiritual 
insight. 


(To be continued.) 
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Missionary Department. 
[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to Herman Newman, 1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa.] 


QUARTERLY REPORT FOR LIRHANDA 
SLATION, 

Our report three months ago mentioned the threat- 
ened famine. The delayed rains had then com- 
menced, which caused us to hope that the searcity of 
tood would not heeome very serious. But in a short 
time we were brought to realize that a famine was 
really upon the land, and must, at the very best, 
continue with increasing severity for many weeks, 
Although unable to render aid commensurate to the 
need, we did relief work where the necessity ap- 
peared most urgent. Thousands have kept them- 
selves alive on a diet of green weeds only. More 
fortunate ones were able to supplement by an oe- 
casional chicken, goat or bullock. A number of 
deaths were reported from lack of sufficient and 
proper food. Most of these have been investigated 
and appear to be genuine famine victims, The native 
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grain in this vicinity is not quite ripe, but is being 
used green from necessity. The greatest need is 
therefore passed, although many are still hungry, 
weak and sick. 

The services have continued as usual. The 
records for the quarter show that an average of 61 
persons per day have listened to the presentation of 
the claims of the Gospel. 

Owing to the frequent and heavy afternoon rains, 
which started in April, we changed the time of ser- 
vice and school to the forenoon. This is not without 
some disadvantages, but, on the whole, seems best for 
the time being. 

The native men are slow enough to understand 
that the Gospel is actually for them, but the women 
are.slower still. For this reason, work amongst 
them is less forward. However, a few women, girls 
and children are usually collected on Sabbath after- 
noons by my wife, who teaches them. 

Our little band of converts continues to meet for 
united prayer and Scripture instruction. Some- 
times a few other interested ones gather with us. 

It is encouraging to note that Kivini, with some 
of his head men, as well as several sub-chiefs, almost. 
invariably attend the Sabbath forenoon service. 
This is a splendid example, by those in authority, to 
the multitudes who make no distinction in days. 

The day-school has been somewhat smaller than 
heretofore, the average attendance for the quarter 
being only 10 per day. The difference is largely 
the dropping off of the girls’ class since the change in 
time of school. Fair progress is beimg made in read- 
ing and writing by those attending. 

Physical ailments of yarious sorts have brought 
628 cases to us during ‘the quarter. Among these 
have been a good many ulcers and other sores, some 
wounds by accident, and a few by malice. 

Our station being a much used gathering center 
for the natives, we have felt the need more than ever 
before of a compound for our children. This has 
been provided by hedging in a back-yard playground. 

The rude chapel in which we worship and hold 
school has been furnished with rough native-made 
plank seats sufficient to accommodate about 100 per- 
sons. A portion of the space is left without seats in 
consideration of native etiquette, which expects the 
women and children to sit on the floor. The Gospel 
will gradually alter this and elevate all to the same 
plane. , 

Pray for us, that heavenly wisdom and the fear 
of the Lord may prompt our every thought, work and 
deed, to the end that those who have already believed 
may be grounded in the truth, and many others 
turned to righteousness. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Enear T. Hore. 

Seventh month 1, 1907. 


Contention springs from want of heart 
As well as want of will; 

And he who thinks the better part 
The better part will fill. 


A NEED OF VIGILANCE. 
BY SYLVESTER NEWLIN. 

Ministers, as well as others, need to be on our 
guard. I am deeply impressed that there is great 
need of humility. We are called to be ministers, and 
not masters. Peter wisely admonishes the elders 
against being lords over God’s heritage. Let us con- 
stantly remember what is written of the Son of Man, 
that “He came not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister.” 

There are several perils: We are in danger from 
our own ambitions. No danger that we know too 
much, or that our influence for good be too far- 
reaching, but we must forget self and honor God. 
We are in danger from our positions. Ours is a high 


callnmg. We ought to be good examples. People 
are expecting that the ministers be leaders. But all 


this ought to cause us to realize our limitations, and 
to put our dependence in God. . 

We are in danger from the pride of our friends. 
Wellaneant encouragement by others to expect 
praise, and to have a feeling of disappointment if 
they do not receive it. A clear conscience, and a 
sense of God’s approval are pay enough for duty 
performed. ‘ 

We are in danger of grading ourselves by what we 
know, and by what we get. In other words, we are in 
danger of professionalism, and commercialism. We 
need living expenses, and opportunities for science, 
but let us remember that our reward is to be on high, 
and that we are getting our pay as we go along. 


Noblesville, Ind. » 


Things of Interest Among Ourselves 


ie 


—— 


Ira G. Carter is now located at Jonesboro, Ind., where he 
expects to do- pastoral work. 


William Green and wife, Whittier, Cal., are visiting friends 
and relatives in Spiceland, Ind. ‘They expect soon to take a 
trip to Florida. 


Richard Haworth is now engaged in pastoral work at 
Wabash, Ind. He writes that they are settled in their new 
home and find their work congenial. 


Governor Folk has appointed Murray S. Wildman, Ph.D., 
to represent the State of Missouri at the Conference on 
Trusts and Ccrporations, soon to be held in Chicago under 
the auspices of the National Civic Federation. Dr. Wildman 
is at present in charge of the Department of Economics in the 
University of Missouri. 


Mead A. Kelsey, Winthrop Center, Maine; W. Irving Kel- 
sey, recently of Victoria, Mexico; A. Edward Kelsey, Ramal- 
lah, Palestine, and Rayner W. Kelsey, Berkeley, California 
(brothers and ministers), expect to attend the Five Years 
Meeting. This will be the first time in fourteen years that 
these brothers have all been together. 


Spiceland Meeting was favored on the 5th inst. by a visit 
from J. C. Hanson, Oregon, who gave an encouraging message. 
In the everiing he, gave his lecture on “Peace.” Spiceland 
Friends have also enjoyed a visit from William Coffin and 
wife, California, who spoke before the Sabbath-school. ‘They 
were followed by Timothy Wilson, California, a former super- 
intendent of the school. 


We desire to correct some typographical errors in the poem 
“In Memoriam—Adela H. Davis,” which appeared in our issue 
of the 3d inst. The twenty-first line should read: “On, slowly 
on, until at last like anchored ships upon the main.” The 
forty-eighth line should read: “For blessings spared: and whe 
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life’s tide ebbed low and thy days.” In the poem as published 
there is a word omitted in each of these lines. “God’s Speed” 
in the thirty-ninth line should have been God Speed. 


Joseph Elkinton, a minister; John and Annette G. Way, 
an elder and an overseer in Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, 
and Samuel Neave, a minister in Baltimore Yearly Meeting, 
were in attendance at Dunnings Creek Four Months Meeting, 
held at Fishertown, Pa., Ninth month 13th. The attendance 
of so many interested friends was refreshing, and the meet- 
ings were helpful. Joseph Elkinton, on the evening of the 
28th, gave an interesting account of his visit in Japan. 


Anna T’. Jeanes, a wealthy Philadelphia Friend, recently died, 
leaving property supposed to be worth $2,000,000 to Swarth- 
more College, providing ihat institution abandon intercolle- 
giate athletics. The board of managers has appointed a_com- 
mittee to investigate the bequest and advise concerning future 
action. At present the secular and religious press of the 
country are vigorously discussing the advisability of Swarth- 
more accepting the bequest with the condition stipulated. 


First day the sixth inst. was observed as rally day by the 
Friends in Poughkeepsie Meeting. The Bible-school room 
was crowded to its full capacity for the exercises given by the 
school. ‘The Christian Endeavor meeting at 6.30 was one of 
very practical interest and encouragement. Prof. Lincoln 
Roys, as leader, urged upon all the great importance of obey- 
ing promptly the Spirit’s call to active personal service. The 
regular meetings for worship, both morning and evening, were 
largely attended. 


A correspondent suggests that we use the name “Quaker” in 
place of “Friend.’ He says: “The name Friend appears 
tame. The Quaker has done it all; that is the way the public 
understands it, and so even our publications would attract 
more attention and be much better understood in that name. 
For instance, when THe AMERICAN FRIEND or the British 
Friend is noticed, one is supposed to be the friend of Ameri- 
cans, and the other the friend of the Britons; but if the name 
was THE AMERICAN QuAKER and the British Quaker then 
the intelligent reader can immediately grasp the situation, for 
he knows what has been done in that name.” 


The following corrections should be noted in the article 
entitled “The Beginning of Western Yearly Meeting,’ which 
appeared in our issue of the 3d: 

First. Near the first of the paper the writer refers to John 
Hollowell, Robert Hollowell and their brother Jesse. The 
name “Jesse” should be changed to Joseph. 

Second. ‘Towards the close he refers to representatives of 
several families from Wayne County, N. C., that he met in 
“Southerr:’? Indiana and Illinois. ‘The word “Southern” 
should nct appear. ‘This list of families should include the 
names “Coleman” and “Pearson” just before the name Grant- 
ham. 


The work of Friends University began the oth ult. The 
openiug address was given the following afternoon by Dr. 
Pickard, of the First M. E. Church, Wichita. 
versity has this year a much larger enrollment than ever 
before, and this will in all probability be the most successful 
of the ten years of its history. ‘The first social event of the 
year occurred on the evening of the 14th—a reception given 
by the Christian associations in the main corridor of the 
university. Many students of former years were present to 
meet old friends and make new ones. ‘The rooms completed 
during the summer make the work much more pleasant for 
the students. 


Earlham College has opened this year under the most 
favorable auspices in the sixty years’ history of the institution. 
The faculty is strengthened and increased in numbers, and 
almost $100,000 has been added to the material equipment 
within the past twelve months. ‘The total enrollment for the 
year will be close to 500. At the annual meeting of the 
Earlham Board of Trustees, Amos K. Hollowell was re- 
elected president of the board. Joseph R. Evans, who for 
twenty-six years has been a member of the board, offered his 
resignation, owing to continued ill health. For sixteen years 
he was president of the board, and his work in behalf of the 
college has been of the very highest value. Samuel C. Cow- 
gill was selected by the trustees of Western Yearly Meeting to 
fill the vacancy. He is a graduate of Earlham, and a loyal 
friend of the college. ‘he friends of the college are greatly 
pleased at his appointment. He has made the college numer- 
“sus liberal gifts. 


Friends Uni- | 


The Philadelphia Foreign Missionary Association of Friends 
held a conference at the Twelfth Street Meeting-house, the 
oth inst. The afternoon session convened at 4 o'clock. Several 
speakers gave brief sketches of the different fields of mis- 
sionary effort in which Philadelphia Friends are interested. 
William Evans spoke for the Doukhobors; Walter Smedley 
for the Indians; J. Henry Scattergood for the negroes at 
Christiansburg; Margaret J. Warner for the China Inland 
Missions; Caroline C. Warren, “Work in the Soudan;” Sarah 
M. Longstreth, “The Missions in Japan;” Dr. William W. 
Comfort, “The Work of Robert Simkin in China;” William EB. 
Cadbury appealed for “Mission Study,” and a letter by Mary 
P. E. Nitobe was read by Eleanor R, Elkinton. Maria Scat- 
tergood presented “The Work for the Insane at the Lebanon 
Hospital.” Daniel Oliver and wife, who are now visiting in 
this country from that hospital, spoke at the evening session. 
Alfred J. Crosfield and his wife, from London, gave interest- 
ing accounts of the mission fields in which English Friends 
are working. 

A light supper was served at 7.30 P. M., and a large number 
attended both sessions. 


MARRIED. 


GrorciA-AtpricH.—At Poplar Ridge, N. Y., Ninth month 
24, 1907, Wesley Clell Georgia and Lydia Mabel Aldrich. 


DIED. 


Apams.—In Ava, New York, Eighth month 16, 1907, Ezra 
J. Adams, in his eighty-fourth year. He was a lifelong 
Friend, an elder of Westmoreland Monthly Meeting, and took 
a deep interest in Christian work. 


Baitey.—At Winthrop Center, Maine, on Tenth month 3, 
1907, Margarette, the only daughter of C. Irving and Flora 
Bailey (the latter deceased), in the fifteenth year of her age. 


CopeLAND.—At the home of his parents, Charles and Hannah 
Copeland, near Rich Square, N. C., Ninth month 11, 1907, 
Charles N. Copeland, aged eight years. 


GAmBoLp.—At the home of his grandparents, David and 
Sarah M. Hudley, Danville, Ind., Ninth month 5, 1907, 
Eugene H., son of Charles B. and Ruth Eila Gambold; 
interred at Coatesville, Ind. 


Kinc.—At his home in Carmel, Ind., Ninth month 23, 1907, 
Frank H. King, in his fifty-eighth year. The deceased was an 
aes Christian and a valued member of Carmel Monthly 
Meeting. 


Morcan.—At Chapel, Mo., Ninth month 23, 1907, Anna L., 
wife of John M. Morgan, in her forty-eighth year. The deceased 
a consistent and earnest Christian from early life. She, in 
company with her husband many years ago, with some other 
Friends, moved to Missouri, and the Chapel Meeting was the 
result of their labors. God wonderfully blessed her labors, 
and scores of children, as well as older ones, rise up to call 
even her memory “blessed.” 


Parker—At Elizabethtown, Ind., Eighth month 7, 1907, 
Phineas Parker, in his seventy-sixth year. His parents were 
among the first settlers of Bartholomew County, Ind., and 
there he spent his life, with the exception of nine years at 
Plainfield, Ind. He was ready for the final summon when 
it came. 


Prrry.—At her home, in South Kingston, R. I., Ninth month 
month 23d, 1907, Elizabeth N. Perry, wife of William H. 
Perry, and the daughter of Charles and Esther Nichols, South 
Windham, Maine, in her seventy-first year. Her decease was 
a happy release, as she was a great sufferer for many years. 


Ratiure.—tIn Spiceland, Ind., Tenth month 4, 1907, Jane 
Ratliffe, in her eighty-second year. She had iong been an 
elder and a minister in Spiceland Monthly Meeting. 


Snow—In Windham, Maine, Fourth month 8, 1907, 
Augustus B. Snow, aged seventy-five years. ‘The deceased 
was a member of Windham Monthly Meeting for nearly forty 
years. Zealous always for the advancement of ‘Truth, his 
doors were ever open to her messengers, faithful in his at- 
tendance of meeting even in failing health. 
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FOURTH QUARTER. 

LESSON Iv. TENTH MONTH 27, 1907. 
CALEB’S FAITHFULNESS 
REWARDED. 

JosHuA 14: 6-15. 


Trxt.—Thou hast been faithful 
over a few things. I will make thee ruler 
over many things. Matt 25: 238. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


GOLDEN 


Second-day. Caleb’s faithfulness reward- 
ed. Josh. 14: 6-15. 
Third-day. Promise. Deut. 1: 19-36. 
Fourth-day. Blessing. Psalm .112. 
Fifth-day. Reward of the upright. 
Psalm 18: 19-30. 
; cay Confidence in God. Psa. 37: 


Seventh-day. <A righteous man’s inherit- 
ance. Psa. 37: 27-40. 

First-day. Reward of 
Mark 12; 23-31. 


true followers. 


Time—Uncertain; but about six years 
after the last lesson, and towards the 
close of what is called “the first con- 
quest of Canaan.” 


Place.—Gilgal was the chief place of 
the land, and was where Joshua lived. 
The inheritance of Caleb was at Hebron, 
about 20 miles south of Jerusalem. 


It would be well to read the chapters 
of Joshua which intervene between the 
last lesson and the present. The gold, 
brass and iron were reserved as com- 
manded, and Rahab and her family 
saved, but all else of Jericho was de- 
stroyed. One object of this would seem 
to have been to keep from Israel the 
contamination with vice and wickedness. 
One of the Israelites, however, Achan, 
coveted some silver, a wedge of gold, 
and a Babylonish garment and hid them. 
This brought about the defeat at Ai. 
The discovery of the sin and the punish- 
ment of Achan and his family—stoning 
with stones till they died—are’graphically 
described in chapter 7, and the capture 
and destruction of Ai in chapter 8. The 
further conquest is related in‘ succeed- 
ing chapters, and lastly the conflict with 
the Anakim—the giants who so fright- 
ened the ten spies. See Numbers. 13: 
32, 33. One of the most striking inci- 


dents of these early times in Palestine 


was the renewal of the covenant as had 
been directed by Moses; Deut. 27: 
I-14. 
This took place in what was afterward 
Samaria, on Mounts Ebal and Gerizim. 
Josh. 8: 30-35: 
he present lesson gives an incident 
in the life of Caleb, the man next to 
Joshua in faith, ability and goodness: 
In the distribution of the land the proc- 
ess was carried out by lot at a great 
assembly at Gilgal (see 14: I, 2; 15: 13 
16: 1; 17: 1, etc.). Caleb, however, 
asked that he should be given a special 


' district. 


6. “Children of Judah.” The de- 
scendants of Judah. “Caleb, the son of 
Jephunneh, the Kenizzite.” R. V. He 
was a descendant of Kenaz, the son of 
Esau. (Gen. 36:9, 10.) Somehow, prob- 
ably by adoption, the Kenizzites, or some 
of them, had been incorporated into the 
tribe of Judah. So we have “Heber, the 
Kenite” (Judg. 4: 11, 17), “Uriah, the 
Hittite,” “Hushai, the Archite,” etc. So 
also Ruth. These or their fathers were 
Israelites by choice, not by blood. We 
know something of his character by sev- 
eral incidents. Numb. 13: 30; 14: 24, 


and the present lesson. “Thou knowest 
the thing,’ etc. Numb. 14: 24; 13: 26. 


7. “Forty years old was I,” etc. He, 
therefore, was born before the exodus 
from Egypt. “Sent me.” It seems 
rather strange that he should not in this 
verse say “me and thee.” ‘This has been 
recounted for in various ways. “As it 
was in my heart.” He was wholly 
truthful, he had the courage of his con- 
victions; he was not afraid to say ex- 
actly what he thought. He, like Joshua, 
was not deterred by what their ten com- 
panions said. 

8 “Wholly followed the Lord.” He 
obeyed literally and to the full, “the first 
and great commandment.” Numb. 
Yai Ae) 


9. “Shall be an inheritance to thee 


and to thy children forever.” R. V. 
Numb! 14923) 245 612 3 22. 
to... As hes-said. = Numb., 14.:> 30. 


“Forty and five years.” ‘This shows that 
it was about five years after the crossing 
of the Jordan. “From the times that the 
Lord spoke this word unto Moses while 
Israel walked in the wilderness.” R. V. 
“Fourscore and five years old.” ‘This 
would make him 40 when he acted as a 
spy. 

11. An ideal old man. “Caleb is one 
of those men whom we meet with sel- 
dom in Bible history, but whenever we 
do meet with them we are better for the 
meeting. Bright, brave, strong, modest 
and cheerful, there is honesty in his 
face, courage and decision in the very 
pose of his body, and the calm confi- 
dence of faith in his very look and atti- 
tude,’ Caleb has been well called “the 
‘Great-heart’ of the .Old Testament 
story.” 


125 polis mountain.” Hebron. 
“Thou heardest in that day how the 
Anakim were there,” R. V. Numb. 
13: 28, 33. The giants. “And cities 
great and fortified.’ Amer. R. V. Caleb 
did not now, any more than on _ his 
return from the spying expedition, mini- 
mize the dangers and difficulties which 
would await him were his request 
granted., “It may be that Jehovah will 
be with me, and J shall drive them out, 
as Jehovah spake.” Amer. R. V. This 
is not intended to express any doubt, 
but is a modest statement that through 


| the strength of the Lord he will be able 


to conquer and retain the land, and that 
he is sure that the Lord will keep his 
promise. In chapter 10: 36. 37, it is 
stated that Joshua had taken Hebron and 
put all to the sword. Compare also 
Judges 1: 9, 10. The possible explana- 
tion is that this section had fallen back 
into the hands of the Anakim, and 
needed to be reconquered. 


13. “Blessed him.” ‘This was prob- 
ably a kind of official blessing, probably 
in the sight of the people—and asking 
God’s blessing on his dangerous enter- 
prise. 

14. “Unto this day.” ‘When the 
book, or account, was written. It means 
that the descendants of Caleb still held 
the land. 


15. “Now the name of Hebron be- 
fore time was Kiriatharba; which Arba 
was the greatest man among the Ana- 
kim.” Amer. R. V. “Kiriatharba,” that 
is, “the city of Arba.” “Hebron” means 
“association.” It is a place full of 
memories. 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


1. Caleb did not believe in 
along the line of least resistance. 

2. “Faith is confidence in what can- 
not now be seen. Faithfulness is con- 
stancy in the fulfilment of known duties.” 
Caleb had both. ‘True faith always 
brings forth faithfulness. 

3. Hebrews 6: 12. 
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PIMPLES, BLACKHEADS. 
GET RID OF ALL, YOUR FACE TROUBLES IN A 
FEW DAYS TIME WITH THE WONDER- 
FUL STUART CALCIUM WAFERS. 


Trial Package Sent Free. 


You cannot have an attractive face 
or a beautiful complexion when your 
blood is in bad order and full of im- 
purities. Impure blood means an im- 
pure face, always. 

The most wonderful as -well as the 
most rapid blood cleanser is Stuart’s 
Calcium Wafers. You use them for a 
few days, and the difference tells in 
your face right away. 

Most blood purifiers and skin treat- 
ments are full of poison. Stuart’s 
Calcium Wafers are guaranteed free 
from any poison, mercury, drug, or 
opiate. They are as harmless as water, 
but the results are astonishing. 

The worst cases of skin diseases 
have been cured in a week by this 
quick-acting remedy. It contains the 
most effective working power of any 
purifier ever discovered—calcium  sul- 
phide. Most blood and skin treatments 
are terribly slow. Stuart’s Calcium 
Wafers have cured boils in three days. 
Every particle of impurity is driven 
out of your system completely, never 
to return, and it is done without de- 
ranging your system in the slightest. _ 

No matter what your trouble is, 
whether pimples, blotches, blackheads, 
rash, tetter, eczema, or scabby crusts, 
you can solemnly depend upon Stuart’s 
Calcium Wafers as never-failing. 

Don’t -be any longer humiliated by 
having a splotchy face. Don’t have 
strangers stare at you, or allow your 
friends to be ashamed of you because 
of your face. ; 

Your blood makes you what you are. 
The men and women who forge ahead 
are those with pure blood and pure 
faces. Did you ever stop to think of 
that? 

Stuart’s Calcium Wafers are abso- 
lutely harmless, but the results— 
mighty satisfying to you even at the 
end of a week. They will make you 
happy because your face will be a wel- 
come sight not only to yourself when 
you look in the glass, but to everybody 
else who knows you and talks with 
you. 

We want to prove to you that 
Stuart’s Calcium Wafers are beyond 
doubt the best and quickest blood and 
skin purifier in the world—so we will 
send you a free sample as soon as we 
get your name and address. Send for 
it to-day, and then when you have tried 
the sample you will not rest contented 
until you have bought a 50-cent box at 
your druggist’s. 

Send us your name and address to- 
day and we will at once send you by 
mail a sample package, free. Address 
F. A. Stuart Co. 175 Stuart Bldg., 
Marshall, Mich. 
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Christian Endeavor. 


[Communications for this department should 
be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New York 
Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR TENTH MONTH 27. 


FOREIGN MISSIONS: THE KING- 
DOM OF CHRIST IN EUROPE. 


Acts 16: 6-15, 
DAILY RHADINGS FOR PRECEDING WHEE. 


Second-day. Barly Buropean missions. 
Acts 16: 26-34. 

Third-day. Opposition. Acts 17: 5-9. 
Peete! Receptive hearers. Acts 17: 

Fifth-day Itching ears. Acts 17: 16-21. 

Sixth-day. Converts. Acts 17: 32-34. 


Acts 18: 1-11. 


When Paul heard from the man of 
Macedonia the call to the beginning of 
European evangelization, there was an 
obedience that shames many to whom 
the cost and risk of service have been as 
nothing compared with his. The story 
of his missionary tours, and the letters 
that he wrote to Rome and Corinth con- 
stitute some of the most practical and 
profound portions of the Scriptures. 
With such foundations to build upon and 
such teachings to guide, we wonder how 
the continent could ever have been en- 
veloped in that cloud of unfaith and 
superstition that gave us the Dark 
Ages. 

But the imperishable truth was cher- 

ished here and there and the light re- 
vived. Yet while England, Scotland, 
Germany and the Scandinavian countries 
are actively engaged in mission work, 
in much of the continent there is hardly 
less need of a proclamation of the mes- 
sage of the simple Gospel than when 
Luther tested for himself the words 
“The just shall live by faith,’ and be- 
came a teacher of a reformation. 
_ State churches have always led a per- 
ilous existence, dangerous both for them- 
selves and for the spiritual welfare of 
the subjects of the State. Rome and 
Greece have each given their names to 
churches which, while presenting much 
that is good and glorious in their his- 
tory, have also in many ways misrepre- 
sented Him in whose name they profess 
to act. Instead of upholding the right- 
eousness that exalts, they have seen the 
nations that gave them their names fall 
low in the scale. Spain, too, whose big- 
otry and intolerance could support an 
Inquisition while her children grew up 
in ignorance, illustrates the trend of an 
official and outward religion. 

But in Spain the Gulicks have shown 
what will follow consecrated effort, even 
in the face of bitterest opposition; while 
the weakening of the power of Catholi- 
cism to enforce unreasoning obedience 
opens the way for a work that must be 
done quickly if indifferentism and infidel- 
ity are to be avoided. In France the 
famous McAll mission has for years 
been a beacon light in a land that has 
so often seemed determined to forget 
God, and yet which God has never for- 
gotten. Italy is an increasingly open 
door: for service; while we read of the 
Albanians, living just north of Greece, 
as begging for missionaries and teachers 
to be sent to them. 

One of the aggressive and effective 
agencies for the establishment of the 
Kingdom in Europe is the Society of 
Christian Endeavor, now organized in 
every country of that continent, though 
it is but a few years since it was ex- 


Seventh-day. Helpers. 


’ free. 


ARTHUR E. JONES 


FRED. JOHNSON 


DON’T HESITATE 


LOST OPPORTUNITIES seldom return. 


YOUR CHANCE to secure a home in the 
New Southwest, near 


Fowler, Meade Co., Kansas 


Best climate, purest water. 


Good three-room public school and 
Friends Academy. Methodist and Con- 
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Fowler FRIENDS, ACADEMY, 


gregational churches and Friends Meet- 
ing. Write to-day for descriptive litera- 
ture and other information desired. 


THE ARTESIAN LAND COMPANY 


cluded from some. An interesting con- 
tribution to the exercises of the meeting 
can be made by looking back through a 
file of the C. &. World, and finding out 
what has been done in these various 
countries “for Christ and the Church.” 


President Fallierés, of France, has 
reversed the order of the Seine Assize 
Court inflicting capital punishment upon 
a number of criminals. This has 
aroused considerable discussion, but he 
has a large following, and it is not 
unlikely that it is the beginning of a 
magvement for the abolition of capital 
punishment in France. 


The last New York State Legislature 
passed a law providing for the prosecu- 
tion and punishment of guilty parties in 
divorce suits, which is proving to be a 
check on the ardor of those seeking 
separation in that State. Heretofore 
criminal evidence could be introduced 
for the sake of obtaining a divorce, and 
the offending parties were left to go 
Now it is the duty of the prose- 
cuting officer to see that the matter does 
not drop with the divorce suit, but that 
the criminal shall be punished for his 
offence. 


NOTICE. 


A large, beautiful country residence, 
with 25 acres of land, 120 apple and 90 
pear trees in full bearing; elevated, 
healthy locality; just the place for sum- 
mer resorters; can be had on easy 
terms at half original cost. Address 
Alex, M. Purdy, Palmyra, N. Y. 


YEARLY MEETINGS FOR 10907. 


Baltimore Yearly Meeting, in Balti- 
more, Md., Eleventh month 8th. Allen 
C. Thomas, clerk, Haverford, Pa., Anna 
King Carey, clerk, 838 Park Avenue, 
Baltimore, Md. 


FINANCIAL 


SEELER & CO., 


Bankers and Brokers 
110 South 3rd St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Members of the Philadelphia Stock Exchange. 


BONDS AND STOCKS 
BOUGHT AND SOLD ON COMMISSION. 


[ey Fame MORTGAGES| 


On [OWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS are the 
safest form of investment—tested by our cus- 
tomers for 36 years. We collect and remit inter- 
est wherever investors desire. Write for booklet and list. 


|ELLSWORTH AnD JONES. 


IOWA FALLS, IOWA. 


UNION 


Real Estate & Mortgage Company 
PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


The Directors are also officials of Banks, 
Trust and Abstract Companies. 

Pasadena property or business opportunities 
are exceptional. We offer 


$25,000, 5 per cent., 3 years, Bond Security, 
Business Block. 


$20,000, 7 per cent., 3 years, Leading Church 
Property. 


$500 shares, preferred stock, 7 per cent. 
quarterly. 


This appeals to prudent, permanent inves- 
tor who wishes funds placed free from care or 
speculation and yielding steady income. Secur- 
ity the best, also $100.00 shares in above Mort- 
gage Company, cash or $1000 per month, if 
small, thrifty investor so prefers. Write us. 


T. J. ASHBY, MELLIE DOUGLAS, 


Manager. Correspondent. 
Reference: Bank ot Commerce, Pasadena. 
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“RBOO=-HOO” 
Shouts a Spanked Baby. 
A doctor of divinity, now editor of | itself more ridiculous than any com- | bread, potatoes, rice, partly cooked 


a well-known religious paper, has writ- 
ten regarding the controversy between 
Collier's Weekly and the religious press 
of the country and others, including our- 
selves. Also regarding suits for libel 
brought by Collier’s against us for com- 
menting upon its methods. 


These are his sentiments, with some 
very emphatic words left out. 


“The religious press owes you a debt 
of gratitude for your courage in showing 
up Collier’s Weekly as the ‘Yell-Oh 
Man’ Would you care to use the 
enclosed article on the ‘Boo-Heo Baby’ 
as the ‘Yell-Oh Man’s successor? 


_“A contemporary remarks that Col- 
hers has finally run against a solid 
hickory ‘Post’ and been damaged in its 
own estimation to the tune of $750,000. 


“Here is a publication which has, in 
utmost disregard of the fact, spread 
broadcast damaging statements 
the religious press and others and has 
suffered those false statements to go un- 
contradicted, until, not satisfied after 
finding the religious press too quiet, and 
peaceful, to resent the insults, it makes 
the mistake of wandering into a fresh 
field and butts its rattled head against 
this Post, and all the world laughs. Even 
Christians smile, as the Post suddenly 
turns and gives it back a dose of its own 
medicine, 


“It is a mistake to say all the world 
laughs. No cheery laugh»comes from 
Collier’s, but it cries and boo-hoos like 
a spanked baby, and wants $750,000 
to soothe its tender, lacerated feelings. 

“Thank Heaven it has at last struck 
a man with ‘back bone’ enough to call 
a spade a ‘spade,’ and who believes in 
telling the whole truth without fear or 
favor.” 


Perhaps Collier’s with its “utmost 
disregard for the facts,’ may say no 
such letter exists. Nevertheless it is on 
file in our office and is only one of a 
mass of letters and other data, news- 
paper comments, etc., denouncing the 
“yellow” methods of Collier’s. This 
volume is so large that a man could not 
well go through it under half’a day’s 
steady work. The letters come from 
various parts of America. ; 

_ Usually a private controversy is not 
interesting to the public, but this is a 
public controversy. 


Collier’s has been using the “yellow” 
methods to attract attention to itself, 
but, jumping in the air, cracking heels 
together and yelling “Look at me” 
wouldn’t suffice, so it started out on a 
“Holier Than Thou” attack on the 
religious press and on medicines. 


We leave it to the public now, as we 
did when we first resented Collier’s at- 
tacks, to say whether, in a craving for 
sensation and circulation, its attacks do 
not amount to a systematic mercenary 
hounding. We likewise leave it to the 
public to say whether Collier’s, by its 
own policy and ‘methods,.has not made 


about> 


ment of ours could make it. 

Does Collier's expect to regain any 
self-inflicted loss of prestige by demon- 
strating through suits for damages, that 
it can be more artful in evading liability 
for libels than the humble but resentful 
victims of its defamation, or does it 
hope by starting a campaign of libel 
suits to silence the popular indignation, 
reproach and resentment which it has 
aroused ? 


Collier’s cannot dodge this public con- 
troversy by private law suits. It can- 
not postpone the public judgment 
against it. That great jury, the public, 
will hardly blame us for not waiting 
until we get a petit jury in a court room 
before denouncing this prodigal detrac- 
tor of institutions founded and fostered 
ete by individuals or by the public 
itself, 


No announcements during our entire 
business career were ever made claiming 
“medicinal effects’ for either Postum 
or Grape-Nuts. Medicinal effects are 
results obtained from the use of medi- 
cines. 

Thousands of visitors go through our 
entire works each month and see for 
themselves that Grape-Nuts contains ab- 
solutely nothing but wheat, barley and a 
little salt; Postum absolutely nothing but 
wheat and about Io per cent. of New 
Orleans molasses. The art of preparing 
these simple elements in a scientific man- 
ner to obtain the best food value and 
flavor required some work and expe- 
rience to acquire. 


Now, when any publication goes far 
enough out of its way to attack us be- 
cause our advertising is “medical,” it 
simply offers a remarkable exhibition of 
ignorance or worse. 


We do claim physiological or bodily 
results of favorable character following 
the adoption of our suggestions regard- 
ing the discontinuance of coffee and 
foods which may not be keeping the 
individual in good health. We have no 
advice to offer the perfectly healthful 
person. His or her health is evidence in 
itself that the beverages and foods used 
exactly fit that person. ‘Therefore, why 
change? 

But to the man or woman who is ail- 
ing, we have something to say as a 
result of an unusually wide experience 
in food and the result of proper feeding. 


In the palpably ignorant attack on us 
in Collier’s appeared this statement,— 
“One widely circulated paragraph labors 
to induce the impression that Grape- 
Nuts will obviate the necessity of an 
operation in appendicitis. This is lying 
and potentially deadly lying.” 

In reply to this exhibition of—well 
let the reader name it, the Postum Co., 
says: 

Let it be understood that appendicitis 
results from long continued disturbance 
in the intestines, caused primarily by 
undigested starchy food, such as white 


cereals and such. 

Starchy food is not digested in the 
upper stomach, but passes on into the 
duodenum, or lower stomach and intes- 
tines, where, in a healthy individual, 
the transformation of the starch into a 
form of sugar is completed and then the 
food absorbed by the blood. 

But if the powers of digestion are 
weakened, a part of the starchy food 
will lie in the warmth and moisture of 
the body and decay, generating gases and 
irritating the mucous surfaces until 
under such conditions the whole lower 
part of the alimentary canal, including 
the colon and the appendix, becomes in- 
volved. Disease sets up and at times 
takes the form,known as appendicitis. 

When the symptoms of the trouble 
make their appearance would it not be 
good, practical common sense to discon- 
tinue the starchy food which is causing 
the trouble and take a food in which 
the starch has been transformed into a 
form of sugar in the process of manu- 
facture? 

This is identically the same form of 
sugar found in the human body after 
starch has been perfectly digested. 

Now, human food is made up very 
largely of starch and is required by the 
body for energy and warmth. Naturally, 
therefore, its use should be continued, 
if possible, and for the reasons given 
above it is made possible in the manu- 
facture of Grape-Nuts. 

In connection with this change of food 
to bring relief from physical disturb- 
ances, we have suggested washing out the 
intestines to get rid of the immediate 
cause of the disturbance. 

Naturally, there are cases where the 
disease has lain dormant and the abuse 
continued too long, until apparently 
only the knife will avail. But it is a 
well-established fact among the best phy- 
sicians who are acquainted with the 
details above recited, that preventive 
measures are far and away the best. 

Are we to be condemned for suggest- 
ing a way to prevent disease by follow- 
ing natural methods and for perfecting 
a food that contains no “medicine” and 
produces no “medicinal effects,’ but 
which has guided literally thousands of 
persons from sickness to health? We 
have received during the years past up- 
wards of 25,000 letters from people. who 
have been either helped or made entirely 
well by following our suggestions, and 
they are simple. 

If coffee disagrees and causes any of 
the ailments common to some coffee 
users quit it and take on Postum. 

If white bread. potatoes, rice and other 
starch foods make trouble, quit and use 
Grape-Nuts food which is largely pre- 
digested and will digest, nourish and 
strengthen, when other forms of food 
do not. It’s just plain old common 
sense. 

“There’s a Reason” 


Grape-Nuts. 
Postum Cereal Co., Ltd. 


for Postum and 
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THE TABLE TELLS THE STORY 


A Comparison of Non-Participating Premium Rates Between 


THE PRUDENTIAL ~ 


AVERAGE PREMIUM RATES 


WHOLE LIFE PLAN—$1,000 


Prudential 49 36 #17 
Insurance | American English European 
Company | Companies} Companies| Companies 
and the Average Rates of One Hundred and Two Other Life Insurance Bx MNEs 20 1 bas CORO 
Companies of the World. 22 1563 | 1604 16 82 
23 15 99 16 41 17 18 
The Premium Rates on the NEW Low Cost Policy a4 ae 37 x - “i % 
26 17 18 17 62 18 4I 
ARE THE LOWEST a7 | i762 | iho7 | 1887 
28 18 08 18 53 19 35 
consistent with Liberality and Safety offered to the public by any Company of corresponding 29 18 5 19 04 19 85 : 
° 19 oO I 20 21 
size, importance and responsibility throughout the World. Bai sca -ieotaal oe ee Hi 
: 34 20 19 20 70 21 53 23, 26 
Policy Conditions in Plain English. Every Feature Guaranteed. 33 | 2079 | 2133 | 2215 | 2394 
34 21 43 21 96 22 80 24 65 
3 ries Every dollar paid on this NEW Common Sense 35 22 10 22 65 23 47 25 4I 
Policy guarantees to the Insured the Largest 36 22 81 23.37 | 24 22 26 23 
possible amount of Life Insurance Protection. 37 23 56 24 13 24 99 27 06 
38 24 35 24 95 25 ee a 98 
Send in your age nearest birthday and G? oe bg = "4 a se = a 
we will give you rates and particulars. 4 27 04 27 69 28 50 30 95 
Address Dept. 67. 42 28 o4 28 72 29 48 32 Io 
43 29 IL 29 83 | 3053 | 3332 
e 44 30 25 30 99 31 63 34 61 
45 31 47 32 24 32 80 35 99 
e€ ru en ra | 46 3276. | 3350 | 3402 
47 3413 | 3496 | 3534 
INSURANCE COMPANY 45 | 135 60° | 30-46) | 136 73 
49 37 17 38 06 38 21 
OF AMERICA. 50 38 83 | 3979 | 3979 
5r 40 61 4I 57 4I 47 
(Incorporated as a Stock Company by 52 42 51 43 36 43 27 
the State of New Jersey.) 53 44 53 45 57 45 18 
. 54 46 68 47 76 47 21 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 55 48 98 50 10 49 38 
5 56 5144 | 5264 | 5168 
Home Office, Newark, N. J. 57 5406 | 55.33 | 5413 
———————————————— 58 56 o 3 18 56 75 
59 59 97 I 22 59 5° 
DO YOU WANT TO MAKE MONEY? 60 | 6308 | 6443 | 6237 
Splendid Opportunities in pum tes Average, | $3074 | $31 48°'| $3177 
rite 


Popular New Ordinary Policy. 
direct to us to-day. Address Dept. 67. 


* European rates available only for ages 30-45. 


AND RE- 


CHAIRS Rushed asi 


Ohair Oane,Rattan,Reeds,Splints, 
Flats, Open Woven Cane, Close 
Woven Cane and Rushes con- 
stantly on #@- at the Old Stand. 
Wecan work genuine orimitation 
rush into chairseats. Established 


GEO. W. BRENN 
1308 N. Marshall St., Philadelphia 
Keystone Phone, Park 52-78 D 


When in want of a first-class 
Half-tone or Line Engraving 


GO TO 


COMMERCIAL PHOTO-ENGRAVING CO. 


N. W. Cor. !0th and Arch Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


GOOD PRINTING 


OUR next order for printing, if placed 
with The Biddle Press, will be done 
promptly, in the best manner possible, 

and at a reasonable price. We are always glad 
to advise with our customers, to aid them with 
suggestions and to give any help in our power. 
Samples will be shown, when requested, by 
mail if at a distance, or if nearby, a represen- 
tative will call. Our plant is equipped to 
handle the largest as well as the smaller orders. 
Everything is welcome here. 


THE BIDDLE PRBSS 
1010 CHERRY ST., PHILADELPHIA 
Edw. T. Biddle, Pres. T. L. Engle, Se’y. 


RIGHT PRICES 


TENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate. 
MARY M. KITE 
407 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Sts. 
PHILADELPIHA 


Bell, Walnut 52-10 
Telephones l Keystone, Race 70-09 


The Provident Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. fice, 409 CHESTNUT STREET 


William S. 


Yarnall 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S.15th Street, Philadelphia 


ASSETS, $75,429,478.34 
5,037,440.73 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging to the Stockholders Py . . 


Insurance contingent fund, additional to reserve, excluding 
capital stock 7,505,533.56 


Incorporated Third month 22, 1865. Charter Perpetual. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES And is empowered by law to act as EXECUTOR, 
MONEY ON DEPOSIT, returnable on demand, tor ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, AS- 
which Interest is allowed. SIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ote. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 
SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS. BOXES $5 AND UPWARDS. 


OFFICERS 


DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 

J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Asst. Trust Officer 
SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 

©. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


JAMES V. WATSON 
WM. LONGSTRETH 
ROBERT M. JANNEY 
MARRIOTT O. MORRIS 
FRANK H. TAYLOR 


ASA S. WING, President 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 

JOS. ASHBROOK, V.-Pres. and Mgr. Ins. Dept. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE Trust Officer 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY 
T. WISTAR BROWN 
RICHARD WOOD 
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ASA S. WING 
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THE HOME DAYS. 


When the goldenrod has withered, 
And the maple-leaves are red ; 
When the robin’s nest is empty, 
And the cricket’s prayers are said ; 

In the silence and the shadow 
Of the swiftly hastening fall, 

Come the dear and happy home days, 
Days we love the best of all. 


Then the household gathers early, 
And the firelight leaps and glows 
Till the old hearth in its brightness 
Wears the glory of the rose; 
Then the grandsire thinks of stories, 
And the children cluster sweet, 
And the floor is just a keyboard 
For the baby’s pattering feet. 


* * % * * 


Oh, the dear face of the mother, 
As she tucks the laddies in; 
Oh, the big voice of the father, 
Heard o’er all the merry din; 
Home, and happy, homely loved ones, 
How they weave their spells around 
Heart and life and creed and memory, 
In the farmstead’s holy ground. 


When the goldenrod has faded, 
When the maple leaves are red, 
When the empty nest is clinging 
To the branches overhead, 
In the silence and the shadow 
Of the hurrying later fall 
Come the dear days, come the home days, 
In the year the best of all. 


—Margaret E. Sangster. 
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Wi Yo ae eRe EGaIN laetaeey 
CHANGED ITS PLAN OF 
DOING BUSINESS. 


“The Prudential Insurance Company 
of America has changed to a non-partic!- 
pating basis because. it believes that the 
man who buys life insurance to-day 
wants a policy at the lowest possible 
cost, with the best protection that money 
will purchase.” 

Former United States Senator John 
F. Dryden, president of The Prudential, 
thus stated the reasons for The Pruden- 
tial’s change in its plan of doing busi- 
ness. 

“The company has taken this course, 
believing that the general public now 
prefers low life insurance rates with 
liberal guarantees, rather than higher 
rates with estimated dividends. 

“We believe our new non-participat- 
ing policy meets these demands, and 
that it will be found equal to if not 
better than any other policy now offered 
to the public. It is issued in amounts 
from $1,000 up, and contains the. entire 
contract, everything in the policy being 
guaranteed. It is a great success. 

“In The Prudential’s office and field 
administration,” President Dryden con- 
tinued, “many important improvements 
have been introduced, the effect of which 
will be to further reduce the expense 
rate and bring about economies in man- 
agement in other directions. ‘This is in 
strict conformity with the company’s 
established plan for many years, each 
succeeding year indicating progress and 
success, as measured by the most rigid 
standard of sound economy. 

“During 1906 The Prudential’s general 
expertise rate, exclusive of taxes, was the 
lowest in the company’s history, the 
reduction being nearly 3 per cent. of the 
premium income. 

“The Prudential has the well-earned 
reputation of thorough familiarity with 
every detail of office and field adminis- 
tration, and its complex business, finan- 
cial, actuarial, medical and ether expe- 
rience now extends over more than three 
decades. Every precaution is employed 
to safeguard the interests of policy- 
holders against the admission of infe- 
rior risks, and the question of quality 
alone determines the business policy of 
the company. 

“The Prudential has now over 7,000,- 
000 policies in force, and its new low- 
cost non-participating policy is one of 
the best-selling policies The Prudential 
has ever issued. Prudential agents all 
over the country are handling the new 
policy with great success and reporting 
big business. 

“In a table just published The Pruden- 
tial compares its new low rates with the 
average rates of one hundred and two 
life insurance companies of the world. 
The comparison is exceedingly instruc- 
tive, and graphically emphasizes the 
assertion that the new rates of The 
Prudential are the lowest, consistent 
with liberality and safety, offered to the 
public by any company of corresponding 
sizes importance and responsibility in 
either the United States or Europe. 

“A specimen of the new policy will 
be sent, free of cost, to any person send- 
ing age and occupation to The Pruden- 
tial, Newark, N. J., and we believe that 
upon comparison it will be found there 
1s no policy in the world equal to the 
new policy of The Prudential.” 
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Turn 
he Wick 


as high as you can—there’s no 
-danger—as low as you please 
—there’s no smell. ‘That's 
because the smokeless device 
prevents smoke or smell— 
that means a steady flow of 
glowing heat for every ounce 


of fuel burned in a 


PERFECTION 
Oil Heater 


(Equipped with Smokeless Device) 


You can carry it about and care for it just as easily as a lamp. 


Brass oil font holds 4 quarts burning 9 hours. 
Every heater warranted. 


ished in japan and nickel. 


Handsomely fin- 


The Kayo Lamp adds_cheeriness 


to the long 


winter evenings. Steady, 


brilliant light to read, sew or knit by. 


Made of 


brass, nickel plated, latest improved central draft 
burner. Every lamp warranted. If your dealer can- 
not supply Perfection Oil Heater or Rayo Lamp 
write our nearest agency for descriptive circular. 


ATLANTIC REFINING CO. 


(Incorporated) 


(FOR THE AMRRICAN FRIEND.] 


THE CRICKET. 


O, somewhere around my window 
A curious little fellow 
Keeps a monotonous hollerin’ 
That is neither harsh or mellow, 
Black is he as the darkest night, 
And blacker than shadows that creep, 
Who urgently cries with all his might, 
Go to sleep, go to sleep, sleep, sleep. 


I have listened long at his racket 
Wearily hoping for the end, 
But he must be God-appointed 
As the midnight’s especial friend. 
He stands as a little watchman 
Just outside, the vigils to keep, 
And he keeps up his cry to all around, 
Go to sleep, go to sleep, sleep, sleep. 


He seems very innocent out there, 
Who by day hops about with joy, 
But if in my room he cometh 
My clothes he will surely destroy. 
He’s a queer little selfish fellow, 
Cares for me a wonderful heap; 
Why! the Fairies can’t, if they want to, 
Go to sleep, go to sleep, sleep, sleep. 


The flowers are blooming around him, 
On the air is their rich perfume, 
And the stars through the ether peep, 
All nature has hushed up her tune; 


Yet the breezes are softlv blowing, 
And the stars through the ether peep, 
Maybe Heaven to his cry is listening, 
Go to sleep, go to sleep, sleep, sleep. 


The locust long since came to quiet, 
And I can’t hear the katy-did, 

Not even an owl in the darkness 
Sendeth out a hoot from his head. 
Hark! this little black chap is a teacher, 

A lesson there is in his chirp; 
Heed it my soul, and then, resting, 
Go to sleep, go to sleep, sleep, sleep. 


Keep at thy post and give warning 
While others all do as they may; 
Let the world know thou art living, 
Fulfill all thy mission to-day. 
Though all alone in thy service, 
The Master the record doth keep, 
While a sinful world around thee 
Goes to sleep, goes to sleep, sleep, sleep. 


Though like me, some are tiring 
At the sound of a constant voice; 
Others unseen, may be comforted, 
Heaven at thy work may rejoice. 
isnt it pay—though none should heed 
thee— 
Thy own little corner to keep? 
Then when the end comes in resting 
Go to sleep, go to sleep, sleep, sleep. 


HANNAH PRA‘tT?T Jessup. 
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“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 
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EDITORIAL LETTER. 


The Five Years Meeting has opened very auspi- 
ciously. There is a large attendance, at many sit- 
tings quite filling both sides of the great yearly meet- 
ing-house. Each yearly meeting has a full delega- 
tion here, and there are also strong delegations from 
both London and Dublin Yearly Meetings. Canada 
has come into full union, and its delegates received 
a most hearty and cordial welcome. Philadelphia, 
though not officially represented, has a number of 
its members in attendance, among others, our Friend, 
Joshua L. Baily. The meeting has begun on a 
high level and bids fair to be one of the most im- 
pressive and effective meetings which Friends have 
ever held in this country. 


James Wood, Mt. Kisco, N. Y., is the presiding 
clerk. L. L. Hobbs, North Carolina, reading clerk, 
and Mabel Douglas, Oregon, recording clerk. The 
program is a crowded one, and there is hardly time 
enough for all the large questions which come up in 
the three long sittings, which are held each day. 

At this time of writing, the reports from all the 
standing boards have been read and considered. 
This, of course, is the first time that such reports 
have ever come in, as this is only the second Five 
Years Meeting. Naturally, the boards have not yet 
quite “found themselves,” and they have been badly 
supplied with funds and equipment and precedents. 
The members were widely scattered, and little or no 
provision had been made for them to meet. The 
result is that the work accomplished during this half 
decade is not very impressive, and the reports are 
rather ‘‘prophetic” than filled with a massive record 
of things done. : 


The achievements of the Board on Legislation, 
however, quite stirred the entire gathering, and it 
was declared by some that this‘ work alone paid for 
all the efforts that have been put forth for the estab- 
lishment of the Five Years Meeting. 

The Board on Work Among Negroes had a valu- 
able report, largely occupied with the needs of the 
colored people and with methods of improving their 
condition. The Educational Board, too, was an 
interesting one, both for its account of solid work 
done and for its forecast of plans for the future. 


There is a large spirit in the meeting, a good 
degree of unity, though by no means amounting to 
uniformity. There is no sign of sectionalism—in 
fact, north, south, east and west are quite forgotten, 
and we are drawn into as much oneness as often 
appears in a yearly meeting. 

There is a happy mingling of old and young, and it 
is a real inspiration to see the loyalty and devotion 
of the rising generation. It is too early at this writ- 
ing to give any impression of the forward work of 
the meeting or of the trend and spirit of the gather- 
We hope to have a full report next week. 

Roses. 


ing. 


QUAKER ETHICS. 


All men as we know them seem to have a moral 
sense, that is, a power to discern the “oughtness” of 
things involving a personal choice, yet none agree 
perfectly as to what particular things are right and 
what are wrong. Experience has taught the race 
that some things are necessary for the preservation 
and propagation of the species, and these are gener- 
ally regarded as right. Such for example are the 
right to live, and the recognition of manhood in the 
adult male. But anything like general agreement 
touching conduct beyond these very primitive and 


necessary rights is not to be found. Even among 
people with common ancestors there is a great variety 


of standards. When custom is supplemented with 
literature and religion, uniformity is more apparent, 
yet diversity exists. So it comes about among Chris- 
tians that we have what might be called denomina- 
tional ethics, Catholic ethics, Presbyterian ethics, 
Quaker ethics. They have many points in common, 
and the whole might be called Christian ethics; yet 
there are certain distinguishing characteristics which 
place each in a class by itself. One prohibits the use 
of meat at certain seasons, another allows meat at all 
times, but does not condemn war, while a third is 
opposed to all fighting. 

Quaker ethics have usually commanded the respect 
of those outside the Society, but many have felt them 
impractical in the world of affairs. Nevertheless, 
after two hundred and fifty years’ trial side by side 
with other systems, the name of “Quaker” is now a 
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synonym for qualities of worth. Our religious fore- 
fathers bequeathed to us nothing which we accept 
more fully, and of which we have greater reason to 
be justly proud. 

The great exponent of these “Principles of 
Morality” was Jonathan Dymond, but his essays are 
fast losing their place in the literary equipment of 
Quaker homes. Their style is not in keeping with the 
modern taste, nor are all his arguments and illustra- 
tions pertinent. The principles, however, are quite 
as vital as ever, and Mary Ward, Westtown, Pa., has 
attempted to compile a series of lessons containing 
the salient points with a hope that they might be 


acceptable and convenient for young people, espe- 
early tract, “The Moderate Enquirer Resolved,” 


written on behalf of the brethren, ete., by W. QC. 


cially students. 
As we read this little book* we are impressed with 


its sanity and moderation on questions pertaining to | 
The law of expediency is made to 


practical life. 
include spiritual as well as temporal well-being; and 
this larger grasp, this consideration for the indi- 
vidual’s relation to God as well as his part as a mem- 
ber of society gives the work a tone often missed in 
other books on ethies. We quote a single sentence: 


“A little consideration will show that real utility, as it re- | 


spects mankind, does not belong to any course which sacrifices 
our interests in the future life, and ignores the moral well- 
being of the race.” 


A distinguishing feature of Quaker ethies has 


been an uncompromising loyalty to a rather fixed | 


standard of right. We gather something of the spirit 
that made martyrs from such teaching as this: 


“But suppose a robber threatened to take away my life if 
I would not reveal the place where my neighbor’s money was 
deposited. Ought I not to make the promise in order to save 
my life? No.” 

“If the prospect of saving property, or even life, be a suffi- 
cient reason for violating the moral law, there is no action 
which we may not lawfully commit.” 


The worth of personal choice is summed up in the 
paragraph on the “authority belonging to conscience.” 


“Let the full persuasion of his own mind be every man’s 
rule of action.” * * * “In agreement with this, Robert 
Barclay signifies that it can be in no wise acceptable to God 
for a man to do that which is contrary to his moral judgment, 
even though that judgment may not be correct. We may, 
therefore, conclude that, in respect to individual duty, con- 
science is a guide; that it is “to every man the measure of sin 
and duty.” 


The little work contains the germ of sound, prac- 
tical ethics and is well worth reading. It is a source 
of regret, however, that principles so vital were not 
set forth in a more modern form. The philosophy 
of a past generation is too often reflected in the mode 
of expression and thought, especially in the opening 


*Lessons on Morality, by Mary Ward, Westtown Boarding 
School, Westtown, Pa. Price, 50 cents. 


| ing; 
_ on the subject, it is evident that “the attitude of Fox, 


pages. Nevertheless, its tone is wholesome, and it 
gives much that meets a real need among young 
people. 


[For THe American Frienp.] 


A HISTORICAL SKETCH OF CONGREGA- 
TIONAL SINGING. 


BY EMILY JANE HART. 


Parr IV. 
The Theory and Practice of Early Friends About 
Singing as a Part of Worship. 
Singing, as well as prayer and preaching, appears 
to have been acknowledged by George Fox and his. 
coadjutors to be a part of Divine worship. In an 


(Wm. Caton), the question is asked, “But as touch- 
ing their worship (7. e., the Quakers), read they, 
sing they, or pray they in their meetings?’ and the 
answer is, “As for singing and praying, they do 
them both with the spirit and with the understand- 
” and, from an examination of their utterances 


Barclay, and the main body of the Society, was that 
it stood on the same footing as vocal ministry and 
vocal prayer in meetings for worship—i. e., not for- 
bidden, but not prearranged for. Objections to the 
practice, however, came up early, and the lawfulness 
or unlawfulness of congregational singing was fre- 
quently debated by the seventeenth century Friends, 
some of whom objected to singing in toto.”* As. 
early as 1653, George Fox wrote to Robert Ariss: 
“Why should not they that sing have liberty of con- 
science to sing in your meetings? I do look upon 
thee as a competent judge whether they sing in grace 
or not.” In this same year (1653) Fox records in 
his journal that when he was imprisoned in Car- 
lisle jail, “I could get up to the grate, where some- 
times I took in my meat, at which the jailor was 
often offended. One time he came in a great rage 
and beat me with a great cudgel. . While 
he struck me I was made to sing in the Lord’s power, 
and that made him rage the more. Then he fetched 
a fiddler and brought him in where I was, and set 
him to play, thinking to vex me thereby; but while 
he played I was moved in the everlasting power of 
the Lord God to sing, and my voice drowned the 
noise of the fiddle, and struck and confounded them, 
and made them give over fiddling and go their way.’” 

Two years later (1655) we have another instance 
of singing by imprisoned Friends, this time two. 
women, Humphrey Smith, in his “Sufferings . . . 
of the Saints at Evesham,” records how, on the 
17th of the Ninth month, 1655, “Margaret Newby 
and Elizabeth Quorte came to this town . . . 
and to the prison to visit us. The Mayor caused 
them to be put in the stocks and beastly words 
he used to them, . . . and lockt the prison- 


* John Stephenson Rowntree: “Micah’s Mother,” 1893. 
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door, it being a freezing night, in which man- 
ner they were kept the space of fifteen hours at 
least.” An original letter (preserved in the 
Swarthmore MSS. i. 358, in the Reference Library, 

' Devonshire House) from one of these sufferers, 
Elizabeth Corte (or Quorte), says: “The Mayor 

charged us we should not singe, and if we did he 

would put both our hands in also, nevertheless we 
did not forbeare, being both moved eternally by the 
Lord to sing in the stocks, each of us both legs in.’”’* 

Again, two years after this (1657), we find an 
account by George Fox of a Friend singing in the 
street. This was at Johnston’s, in Scotland. Fox 
writes: “As they guarded us through the town, James 
Lancaster was moyed to sing with a melodious 
sound in the power of God, and I was moved to pro- 
claim the day of the Lord and preach the everlasting 
Gospel to the people.” ‘Thus the services of Moody 
and Sankey, and Torrey and Alexander, were antici- 
pated by early Friends! 

George Fox also gives an illustration of congrega- 
tional singing in the account of his visit to the South 
of Ireland in. 1669. He writes: “Meetings were 
very large, Friends coming to them far and near, 
and other people flocking in. The powerful 
presence of the Lord was preciously felt with and 
amongst us, whereby many of the world were reached, 
convinced and gathered to the truth; the Lord’s flock 
was increased and Friends were greatly refreshed 
and comforted in feeling the love of God. O, the 
brokenness that was amongst them in the flowings of 
life. So that, in the power and spirit of the Lord, 
many broke out into singing, even with audible 
voices, making melody in their hearts.” 

That the leaders of the first generation of Friends 
had no objection to hymns in rhyme or “metre” 
being sung, if it was done not by “the world, but by 
those who live and dwell‘in the grace of God, and 
sing with grace in the heart,” is clear from the fol- 
lowing extract from “Truth’s Defence Against the 
Refined Subtilty of the Serpent,” by G. Fox and 
R. Hubberthorne (pub. 1658), p. 21: “Those who are 
moved to sing with understanding, making melody to 
the Lord in their hearts, we own; if zt be in meeter, 
we own it.” 

In other parts of his writings, George Fox refers 
to singing. In his journal, in 1648, he wrote: “I 
was to bring them off from all the world’s fellow- 
ships and prayings and singings which stood in 
forms without power; that their fellowship might be 
in the Holy Ghost and in the eternal Spirit of God; 


| that they might pray in the Holy Ghost, and sing in 


the Spirit and with the grace that comes by Jesus.” 

In a letter dated 1658, he writes: “Now Friends, 
who have denied the world’s songs and singings, sing 
ye in the Spirit and with grace, making melody in 
your hearts to the Lord. And ye, having denied the 
world’s formal praying, pray ye always in the Spirit 
and watch in it.” 

And in a “General Epistle,” written by him in 


*I have slightly modernized the spelling. 


1662, after describing “the worship of God in the 
Spirit and in the truth” as “the public worship 
which Christ set up,” and “to pray in the Spirit” as 
“the public prayer set up among the Christians,” 
etc., he goes on to say “Singing in the Spirit is 
public, but they that go from the Spirit of God 
within, they go into the particular singing, inventing 
this thing and that thing, and then one will do it and 
another will not do it, and so there is no true fellow- 
ship in their worshipping nor in their praying be- 
cause it is not done in the Spirit, for the true fellow- 
ship in singing, in praying, in worshipping of God, 
1s the Spirit of God.” 

Commenting on the foregoing quotations from 
George Fox, a friend, who gave much thought to the 
subject of the lawfulness and expediency of singing 
in Christian worship nearly a quarter of a century 
since, says, “A very misleading mistake has some- 
times been made by many in supposing that by the 
words, ‘in the Spirit, the early Friends and the 
Apostles meant in silence. A very slight examina- 
tion of the few passages quoted show how entirely 
incorrect is this idea. The very last sentence in the 
second paragraph quoted above, for example, would 
in that sense forbid all vocal and therefore all public 
prayer, for it says “Pray ye always in the Spirit.’ 
The words appear to have conveyed to the minds of 
those who wrote them what we might have expressed 
by the words, ‘in heartfelt sincerity and under the 
guidance and assistance of the Holy Spirit.’ ” 

Turning next to Robert Barclay, of Ury, we find 
that in 1670, replying to the writer of a book, en- 
titled ‘“‘A Dialogue Between a Quaker and a Stable 
Christian,’ and in answer to the assertion “that 
Singing of Psalms is an Ordinance of Jesus Christ,” 
he says: Page 32. ‘To prove thy assertions particu- 
larly thou beginnest saying, That Singing of Psalms 
is an Ordinance of Jesus Christ; Whereby if thou 
understandest that Singing of Psalms was used by 
the Saints, that it is a Part of God’s Worship when 
performed in His Will, and by His Spirit, and that 
yet it may be and is warrantably performed among 
the Saints, it is a thing denied by no Quaker (so- 
called), and it is not unusual among them; whereof 
I have myself been a witness, and have felt of the 
sweetness of quickening Virtue of the Spirit therein, 
and at such occasions ministered. And that at times 
David’s words may also be used, as the Spirit leads 
thereunto, and as they sute the condition of the 
Party, is acknowledged without dispute; but that 
without the Spirit is self-will; not regarding how the 
thing sutes their Condition; but a mixt multitude to 
use and sing the Expressions of blessed David, we 
deny. For that was not the Method the Apostle 
spoke of, I Cor. 14, 15, when he said, I will sing 
with the Spirit and I will sing with the Understand- 
ing also. ‘Therefore, though singing of Psalms in 
the true use of them is allowable, yet as used by you 
it is abominable, and is a Mock-worship, because ye 
cannot deny but that the Persons using it are a mixt 
multitude, known to be Drunkards, Swearers, 
Whoremongers, ete. Now such cannot praise God, 
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for they are dead in their Sin, and it is the Living 
that praise Him, and not the dead. Next, all Lying 
is abomination, but many times it falls out that by 
singing of Psalms the People come to lye in the 
Presence of God, instead of Worshipping Him, by 
saying, | am not puft up in Mind, I have no deceit- 
ful heart, I water my Couch with Tears; and much 
more of this Nature, which were the particular ex- 
periences of David, and may be safely said by those 
that witness the same thing; but as to you that use 
them, are false and untrue. I say, as thou dost, That 
though every Psalm does not sute our Condition, yet 
in every Psalm there may be Meditation for Edifica- 
tion. But this no ways meets the Case; for their is 
a great difference betwixt meditating upon a Psalm, 
and Singing one, whereby we apply ourselves to the 
Lord in the words of David, which, unless they suit 
our condition, cannot be done without a lye.” 

In Barclay’s “Apology” (1675), the beginning of 
the argument concerning Worship in Proposition 
XI, reads as follows: “All true and acceptable Wor- 
ship to God is offered in the Inward and Immediate 
moving and drawing of His own Spirit, which is 
neither limited to places, times, nor persons. For 
tho’ we are to Worship Him always, and continually 
to Fear before Him; yet as to the outward Significa- 
tion thereof in Prayers, Praises or Preachings, we 
ought not to do it m our own will, where and when 
we will; but where and when we are moved thereto 
by the stirring and secret Inspiration of the Spirit 
of God in our hearts; which God heareth and accept- 
eth of, and is never wanting to move us thereunto, 
when need is, of which He himself is the alone proper 
Judge.” 

It has been pointed out* that as the finer distinc- 
tions in the definition of words often alter with time 
and place, the word “‘praises’t in the foregoing 
paragraph of the “Apology,” while it would be quite 
clear to a Scotch Presbyterian in the reign of Charles 
II, might not be so intelligible to a modern Quaker. 
“There are those who suppose it meant the silent 
gratitude of the heart, but the people of Aberdeen, in 
1675, had no difficulty in apprehending the true 
meaning to be the singing of psalms and hymns and 
spiritual songs, not silently, but, as he himself says 
in the quotation, as one of the outward significations 
of worship.” ‘In the same sense,” says F. W. 
Wood, “we read the word ‘praise’ in the 9th sec- 
tion of the eleventh proposition of Bareclay’s ‘Apol- 
ogy.’”’ “God is not wanting to move in His Children 
to bring forth words of exhortation or prayer, when it 
is needful; so that of the many gatherings and meet- 
ings of such as are convinced of the truth, there is 
scarce any in which God raiseth not up some or other 
to minister to his brethren; and there are few 


«Ay Inquiry Into the Lawfulness and Expediency of 
Singing in Christian Worship,” Francis W. Wood, Darling- 
ton, 1883. 

+ See also definition of “praise” in the Standard Dictionary: 
“Laudation or worship, especially by song, addressed to the 
Deity,” and “praise- -meeting” (Local U. $.): “A devotional 
meeting at which the exercises consist chiefly of singing 
sacred songs by the congregation.” 


meetings that are altogether silent. For when many 
are met together in this one life and name, it doth 
most naturally and frequently ‘excite them to pray 
and praise God, and stir up one another by mutual 
exhortation and instruction; yet we judge it needful — 
there be in the first place some time of silence during 
which every one may be gathered inward to the 
word and gift of grace, from which he that minister- 
eth may receive strength to bring forth what he 
ministereth; and that they that hear may have a 
sense to discern betwixt the precious and the vile, 
and not to hurry into the exercise of these things so 
soon as the bell rings, as other Christians do.” 

The opposition to the practice of singing in meet- 
ings for worship, however, arose very early in the 
history of the Society. From a letter of Ministers’ 
Meeting in London to Bristol Meeting, dated 20th 
Highth month, 1679, it appears there: had been 
differences of opinion “long” previously, and we have 
seen that George Fox defended the “liberty” to sing 
as early as 1653. We hear a good deal about singing 
in the controversy between the Wilkinson and Story 
party and the main body of Friends. Margaret 
Fox (formerly Margaret Fell) appears to have 
approved and encouraged the practice of singing, 
and gave out a paper against John Story, “signifying 
that he judged the power of God as it broke forth in 
hymns and spiritual songs.” In 1662 the trustee 
of the meeting-house at Reading (who was one of 
the Story and Wilkinson adherents) threatened to 
shut the congregation out of their meeting-honse “if 
any should go about to bring in novelties and innova- 
tions, and set up idolatry in our house,” he should 
not give his consent; and in the following year he 
said that “singing or speaking singingly in prayer, 
preaching or with a vocal voice (sic) was an abomina- 
tion.” On the other hand, William Rogers says he was 
falsely accused of comparing the singing of Friends 
to “catterwouling”’ and “the belching of a calf.” 
He says, in the Christian Quaker, that it was the 
faith of himself and his friends, John Wilkinson and 
John Story, that “as groanings, sighing, sounding 
and singings may proceed from deceitful spirits, so 
also we declare groanings, soundings and singings 
may be the fruit of the spirit of the Lord among 
God’s people.” 

In one of the pamphlets against the party of Story 
and Wilkinson it is asserted ‘That they had dis- 
orderly and irreverently judged Friends’ tender exer- 
cise in breaking forth in melodious singings and 
soundings to God’s praise in their meetings, under 
the exercise of the power which breaks and fills the 
heart, out of the abundance whereof breaks forth 
sighs and groans and spiritual songs as the Lord is 
pleased to exercise them that wait upon him.” But 
John Wilkinson affirmed “neither did I ever deny 
any singings, soundings, breathings, that had their 
rise from the Spirit of God.” 

The subject came eventually before the newly- 
constituted yearly meeting in 1675, which issued an 
epistle “concerning siching, groaning, and singing in 
the church.” “Tt hath been, and is, our living sense 
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and constant testimony, according to our experience 
of the divers operations of the Spirit and power of 
God in His Church, that there has been, and is, 
serious sighing, sensible groaning, and reverent sing- 
ing, breathing forth a heavenly sound of joy, with 
grace, with the Spirit, and with the understanding, 
which is not to be quenched or aie ee in any 
unless immoderate.” 

From 1675 to 1782 this eee from the yearly 
meeting epistle was circulated in manuscript in every 
quarterly and monthly meeting in England, in the 
parchment book which formed the basis of the present 
“Book of Christian Doctrine, Practice and Disci- 
pline,” and it was probably in reference to it that 
George Gray, “a minister in good estimation,” wrote 
from the Tolbooth of Aberdeen to Friends of Collie- 
hill in 1676, “Let none speak, nor sing, nor sigh, nor 
groan, but in a true sense of their condition.”* 

“A single specimen of a hymn set to musical notes 
is found in the first edition in Dutch of Sewell’s 
‘History of the Society of Friends,’ published in 
1717. The words attached to the ancient tune are a 
Dutch translation of the following hymn of Catherine 
Evans, ‘in order,’ as Sewell says, ‘that it can be 
sung in Low German as well as in English’: 

All praise to Him that hath not put 
Nor cast me out of mind, 

Nor yet His mercy from me shut, 
As I should ever find. 

Infinite glory, laud and praise 
Be given to His name 

Who hath made known in these our days 
His strength and noble fame. 

Oh, none is like unto the Lamb, 
Whose beauty shineth bright; 

Oh, glorify His Holy Name, 
His Majesty,and Might. 


“The only explanation of the insertion of this hymn 


in the Dutch edition, and not in the English, which 


can be suggested, is that the practice of singing 
hymns lingered in Holland longer than in England.” + 


Scalby, England. 


[For Tue American FRIEND. ] 
CHRIST: OUR. PILOT. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER. 


“Jesus, Saviour, pilot me!” is one of the most 
beautiful contributions to hymnology by any Ameri- 
ean hand during this genération. Its author is Rev. 
Edward Hopper, at that time the beloved pastor of 
the Church of the Sea and Land, in Market Street, 
New York. The same title is given to our Divine 
Master in Tennyson’s exquisite lines, “Crossing the 
Bar.” All through our experience of life we need 
to have Jesus at the helm. He knows where the 
shoals and the sunken rocks are; and where the safe, 
deep water is also; if we are wise, we will let the 
Omniscient Pilot do the steering. His disciples had 
a rough night of it while He was asleep in the stern 
of the boat; He was teaching them a lesson, and 
when in their extremity they called up the Pilot, the 


* See Diary of Alexander Jaffray, p. 437. London, 1833. 
+ “Inner Life,” etc. 


storm lulled, and their fishing smack floated safe 
into the harbor. 

It is a good thing for us that we cannot foresee 
tempests, or trials, for then we might be frightened 
out of undertaking many a voyage at the call of duty. 
When Paul set off for Rome, he could not discern a 
prison or a blood-stained axe of martyrdom waiting 
for him in the imperial city. When Clarkson, 
Wilberforce and Sharp set in motion their noble 
enterprise of overthrowing the African slave trade, 
they could not anticipate the long years of ferocious 
opposition that they were doomed to encounter. 
They tugged at the oars and left the helm in the 
Pilot’s hands. 

The five praying college students beside the hay- 
stack at Williamstown were launching a boat in 
simple faith; what head winds it might have to face 
they did not know or care. The Master took the 
helm, and lo! their tiny craft was the pioneer of all 
the vast fleet of American missions to heathendom. 
No penitent soul who comes to Jesus can foresee all 
the obstacles, all the temptations or trials that lie 
before him. It is well that he cannot. He might 
be frightened back, or be hamstrung with discour- 
agements. ‘There are too many ‘‘Pliables” who get 
bemired in the Slough of Despond and sneak back 
into a life of worldliness; the genuine ‘‘Christian” 
gets out on the side towards Heaven. 

Let us all learn to thank God for difficulties; they 
are part of our discipline. Canaan lies on the other 
side of the Red Sea and the Jordan River—we need 
not cross either of them till we come to them. God 
can divide the big sea as easily as he can dry up the 
little river. When we come to the sea, the voice of 
Providence is, “Go forward!” and the waters part 
asunder. When we reach the flowing Jordan, and 
our feet touch the stream, behold, it has vanished, 
and we go through dry-shod! The story of Chris- 
tian faith and its frequent deliverances is often like 
a postscript to the eleventh chapter to the Hebrews. 
When we voyagers get safely into the desired haven 
up yonder, we may take great delight in looking over 
our log-books, and in discovering how wonderfully 
our Pilot brought us through dark nights and 
dangerous channels, Pastors often discover very 
dense fogs lying over their churches; let them never 
forget that there is One to whom the darkness shineth 
as the day. 

Faith’s real office and faith’s real victory is in 
trusting the helm to Jesus in the fogs and through 
the dark hours. Everybody can trust God in the 
sunshine and over smooth water. It is easy to com- 
mit our way to the Lord when that way is as clear 
as noonday. Faith’s inspiring command is: Commit 
the helm to the Pilot when you cannot see your hand 
before your face, when the clouds have extinguished 
every star and no lighthouse of human guidance is in 
sight. Jesus can see in the dark, if we cannot. That 
is a cheering truth to many a minister who is labor- 
ing under numerous discouragements. Take the 
Pilot on board, brother! Call all hands in the church 
to the oars, commit the helm to Him, and may the 
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Holy Spirit send you “favoring gales” of blessing! 
The wind and the waves obey the Son of God. He 


who has promised, ‘Lo! I am with you alway,” | 


never forgets His disciples now, any more than He 
forgot His disciples on that tempestuous night when 
He came to them walking on the billows. John 
Newton recalled his own experiences as a sailor when 
he wrote the cheering lines: 


“By prayer let me wrestle, 
And he will perform; 
With Christ in the vessel 
I smile at the storm.” 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


tEPORT OF KANSAS YEARLY MEETING. 


The thirty-sixth annual session of Kansas Yearly | 


meeting met at Wichita, Kan., from Tenth month 
4th to 9th, inclusive. 
weather was ideal and an unusually large attendance 
was present. On First-day three overflow meetings 
were held, and ‘the power of the Lord was over all.” 


clerk, Francis A. Wright was appointed to fill the 
vacancy. 

A number of visiting ministers with minutes were 
present, and full opportunity was given each to speak 
the message he may have had for Kansas Yearly 
Meeting. They were: 
Sarah Jane Lury, 
Elizabeth Beaven Rutter, 


Allen Jay, 

Leonard J. Potter, 
Frank N. Edwards, 
Gurney H. Dicks, 

Mary Bonnie (Worker), 


William Alpheus Reece, 


London 
Yearly Meeting; 


. 
Indiana 

| Yearly Meeting; 
J 


Jehu Reagan | , ra 
Samuel S. Moore, f Western ; 
John Kendall, J 


Leverett J. Rugg, New York; 
Nathan T. Frame, Wilmington; 
Edward Mott, Ohio, and 
Orpha Haworth (wife), | Towa 
C. C. Haworth, j Yearly Meeting. 

The Evangelistic and Chureh Extension reports 
showed many encouraging features. 


The work is | 


becoming more systematized, thus rendering better 


" results. 
versions, 424 renewals and 131 sanctified. The net 


During the past year there were 659 con-— 


gain in membership, however, was only 135 mem- | 


bers. Nearly all meetings are supplied with pastors, 
and yet there is a need throughout the Yearly Meet- 
ing for more workers. A move was started for hold- 
ing a Biblical Institute each summer for the benefit 
of ministers and workers. Five hundred and 
seventy-three dollars and eighty-five cents was 
raised for Evangelistic Work. 


the last year. The young have been trained for bet- 
ter living and work, and the church built wp in many 


now under consideration. 


, ways. 


' academies. 


A number were converted and many added 
to the church through the effort of the Christian 
Endeavor. The sum of $465 was raised in the face 
of the meeting for the work of the coming year. 
This will be increased by private pledges, payable 
monthly. A lively sense of the future opportunities 
and the need of trained workers is manifest gener- 
ally among Endeavorers. The prospects are excep: 
tional for the coming year, and, with new inspiration 
and the leading of the Holy Spirit, the workers go 
to the fields of service in a campaign for the young 
people of our country. 

Among the various subjects presented there was 
none, perhaps, that begot more unusual interest than 
that of “Temperance.” Prohibitory laws have been 
enforced in these Western States during the last 
year as never before, and Kansas City, Kan., stands 


With few exceptions, the | to-day as the largest city in the world free from the 
< 5) 4 } 


sale of intoxicating drink. The recent election in 
Oklahoma making prohibition constitutional upon 
admission is also a source of much gratification in 


-¢ this cause. “Encouragement was expressed that we 
In the absence of Herman Newman, recording | ‘ & aie sn 
slacken not our effort and vigilance, but that we 


ever continue our perseverance until our Nation 
shall be freed from the demoralizing influence of 
the liquor traffic. 

The Friends Church is a standing peace associa- 
tion against barbaric war. This statement character- 


_ ized the sentiment of the body on peace. Optimism 
| 1s spreading among us. Many believe it not far dis- 


tant when all international differences will be set- 
tled by the humane means of arbitration, and an 
appeal was made that the children of Friends homes 
be taught this great and fundamental principle of 
peace as held by us. 

The educational work is moving onward. The 
principals and superintendents from the various 
academies presented strong pleas for the Friends’ 
These academies are the centers of 
Friends communities, and upon their-suecess depends 
the future of our church in those localities, and cer- 
tainly it is the moral obligation of Friends to stand 
by and support such institutions as makers for 


_ stalwart character. 


Friends University is becoming a very potent 
factor in the educational interests of Kansas. The 
largest enrollment in her history is reported for this 
year. Extensive improvements have been made on 
the building and grounds, and $60,000 added to the 
permanent endowment fund, during the last year. A 
plan for a more concerted and harmonious co-opera- 
tion between the University and the academies is 
All trust that in such 
unity strength may be sufficient for the maintenance 
of all. The sum of $235 was subscribed for a still 
further improvement of the university grounds. 

Reports were had from missions in Alaska, Japan, 
Africa, Cuba, and Indian Territory and Oklahoma. 


_ The work among the Indians is in a commendable 
The Christian Endeavor has made some progress _ 


condition. A number have made profession of 


_ Christ and joined in church fellowship. Four tribes 


were represented at this Yearly Meeting. Tach rep- 


| 
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resentative told his experience in clear, pathetic | opening to him of a larger field of service;” but if 
words. By special arrangements, Kansas Yearly | the meeting is small or the salary meager, he is very 
Meeting is to assume gradually the major support of | apt to “feel no particular call to enter that field.” 

After all, this circuitous route of selecting a pastor 


the Gitows and the Modock tribes after this year, 
and thus gradually relieve the Associated Executive 
Committee from this responsibility. Constitutional 


prohibition in Oklahoma will remove from them the 


demoralizing liquor and render them more easily 
reached with the Gospel. 


A very hearty expression of endorsement of the 


proposition made by the Missionary Board of the 


| bership of the church are out of the Bible-school. 
|| better system of work and better results are desired. 
| We must ever strive to build up the Bible-school, the 
_ school of education for the church. Friends should 
_ take their children and keep them there. 


_ attended. 
» of the fullness of the power of the Holy Spirit. 


professionalism in our ministry. 


Five Years’ Meeting was given. The proposition 


| was accepted, and it is the purpose of Kansas Yearly 
_ Meeting to unite with the American Board of For- 

_ eign Missions as outlined in the proposed plan. 
_ sum of $2,482.75 was raised for missions last year. 


The 


The Bible-school report showed an enrollment of 
6,839. It showed also that 60 per cent. of the mem- 
A 


The sessions on Ministry and Oversight were well 
They were occasions of the manifestation 
Tt 


was a generally accepted truth that the church at 


- large w ill not rise above the Ministr y and Oversight 
in spirituality, as a usual thing. Hence, the need of 
~a close walk with God. 


We should not only be filled 
in spirit, but we should sharpen the instrument of 
intelligence that energy may not be wasted. In times 


- of sincere investigation of Biblical truth we should 


show ourselves “approved unto God, a workman that 


_needeth not to be ashamed, handling aright the word 
pot truth,” IT Tim. 


2:15. Thus, are we enabled to 
speak to the times as a potent message. 


Some Views on Present Day Topics. 


THE PASTORAL MOVEMENT AMONG 
FRIENDS. 


BY RICHARD HAWORTH. 


(Continued from last week.) 
In some places there seems to be a drift towards 
When a congrega- 
tion wants a pastor, a-small committee begins to look 
around for the best available material and makes out 
a list of such persons, usually omitting the names of 
all local ministers. Then the sifting process begins, 


‘and when they have decided on the one they want 


they communicate with him. If they fail to secure 
him they try the next, and so on till they secure some 
‘one. Usually they spend very little time, as a meet- 
ing, praying over the matter, their sense of right and 
fitness being their chief guide. 

On the minister’s part, when he receives the call, 
he often knows they have tried and failed on several 
others, but if the call is to a larger meeting or an 
‘increase in support, he usually sees in it “the Lord’s 


may be God’s w ay of locating His servant. He may 
have blocked the way for all others until His chosen 
one was called. Samuel examined seven candidates 
before he found God’s choice in the shepherd lad, 
David. 

Again, a pastor sometimes serves in meetings 
where he preaches by permission instead of direct 
eall of God, there being no opportunity to go where 
God has laid it on his heart to preach. It is coming 
to be unpopular for a minister to say to a congrega- 
tion, “God is calling me to labor in your midst,”’ be- 
cause congregations have been known to make other 
selections after such information was given. Under 
existing circumstances, a pastor deems i best for him 
to accept the openings made for him or drop out of 
the work for a time, and many meetings have con- 
cluded to increase the support offered if they wish 
to secure pastors. 

In other denominations any vacant pastoral 
charge is considered an open field for God’s work, 
and where there are two or more vacant fields paying 
different salaries, many of their most spiritual 
pastors deem it their Christian duty to accept the 
eall to the charge paying the highest salary, other 
things being equal, because: 1. It is all God’s work, 
and 2. They owe it to their families to do the best for 
them they can financially. That sentiment in 
practice, is rapidly coming into our denomination, 
though we do not yet admit it in theory. Many 
pastors feel that they owe their families better sup- 
port than the church gives. We hold, in theory, that 
all church work should be engaged in under direct 
leadership of the Holy Spirit. We hold also that 
the “laborer is worthy of his hire,” but in practice 
we have been lax on the latter. We have now reached 
a crisis in which pastors cannot entirely separate 
business and religion. Their families must be sup- 
ported, their children educated and their own intellect- 
ual and spiritual needs be met. The fact is Quakers 
never did separate business and religion until it came 
to supporting pastors, and since congregations must 
have pastors, the logical conclusion follows that 
pastors must be liberally supported. An illustration 
from another denomination may not go amiss here, 
as an indication of what they ‘term liber ality. Of 
course, the support would not always be the same in 
amount for different families and congregations. A 
few months ago a congregation in another State called 
an Indiana pastor, and in considering the matter said 
to him, “Will you come to us and administer in 
spiritual matters if we on our part will provide a 
fund of $2.250 annually to supply the needs of your 
family while you labor in our midst?’ No hireling 
there. No thought of salary. It was simply what 
they called a liberal support for the family: a con- 
crete illustration of Paul’s argument in I Cor. 9:11, 
“Tf we sowed unto you spiritual things, is it a great 
matter if we shall reap your carnal things?’ Such 
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scriptural support is in accordance with Quaker 
principle and doctrine. The amount will be deter- 
mined by the pastor and congregation. It will prob- 
ably vary in accordance with the needs of the minis- 
ter’s family, but will never be so meager as to work 
hardship or suffering on account of lack in the finan- 
cial support. God feeds the birds, clothes the 
flowers and supports His servants wheresoever He 
may call them. 

4. In his new location, the pastor may find two 
or three local ministers and sometimes they may feel 
that they have been shelved or set aside for the new 
pastor. Will that fact in any way hinder the leading 
of the Spirit and freedom of worship in the congre- 
gation? Many members will expect the pastor to do 
the preaching. In such case what becomes of the 
ministerial gift of those who have no charges? The 
local minister has personal rights and a call from 
God which the meeting should not ignore. If pos- 
sible a harmonious plan should be worked out giving 
some work to each one. The home minister should 
seek to find his place and fit into the new order of 
things, making himself useful to both church and 
pastor, a necessary element under the new organic 
plan of church activity. 

5. When a pastor is called to a field of work he 
cannot tell how long ‘it will require to finish the 
task. 


a lifetime. 
should be permitted to leave. His support should be 
so arranged that if his task should be finished in the 
midst of a year he will not be looked upon as a 
deserter if he goes to a new field. Our denomination 
does religious work by periods of time, and these may 
or may not be an even number of years. 

We need a definite system worked out for our de- 


With evangelists it is usually weeks or maybe | 
months; with pastors it is usually years and may be | 
In any case, when the task is finished he | 


_ hours of worship he is one with the congregation, 


| Holy Spirit’s leadership and to develop the various 


nomination in accordance with our doctrines and | 
principles. One that will give us freedom of worship | 


for the individual, liberal support for the pastor and 
his family, and freedom from constraint in the time 
limit for pastoral service. 

For a closer view let us recapitulate and see if in 
the light of our past and present history we can sug- 
gest a plan for the future. 

I. Jews and Quakers; a Comparison. 

1. The Jews and Quakers were called of God. 

2. Both Jews and Quakers fell into bondage. 

3. God ‘delivered the Jews and granted them 
kings. . He also delivered the Quakers and granted 
them pastors. 

The Jews were more prosperous under kingly rule, 
as they followed God’s leading. Will the Quakers, 
under pastoral care, follow God’s leading and thus be 
more prosperous ? 

II, The General Movement. The Trend of Thought 
Came to be Towards the Establishment of a — - 
Pastoral Ministry. 

1. A minister is called and receives his gift from 
God. This gift is recognized by the Society when 
convinced of the call. 


| one in the meeting until such choice is made. Under 


_ one so appointed. No meeting shall locate a pastor 


2. Ministers locate for and are released from 
pastoral service under the Holy Spirit’s guidance, 
the congregation assenting to the same. 

3. Where God calls and locates a pastor he pro- 
vides a sufficient financial support for all the needs of 
the family. : : 

4. The rights of local ministers should be con- — 
sidered in locating pastors. B 

5. The pastoral term of service should be a 
period of time usually covering several years, or 
parts thereof. 

To assist meetings in carrying out any uniform 
plan for pastoral service, there should be a general 
head with the authority of the yearly meeting back 
of it. With this end in view, let us consider, 


III. A Suggested Pastoral System. 


The pastor is selected for service in the congrega- 
tion: a leader in the several lines of work. In the 


seeking continually to give perfect freedom to the 


spiritual gifts among the membership. He preaches 
when the Holy Spirit invites. He is the shepherd 
of the flock, and has an active care for all the needy 
ones. He is thus related in many ways to the larger 
work of the yearly meetings. 

1. In each yearly meeting there shall be an ex- 
ecutive committee, consisting of a general superin- 
tendent, secretary and treasurer, and one member 
from each quarterly meeting, and such added ad- 
visory members as the yearly meeting sees fit to 
appoint. These advisory members shall be appointed 
to serve three years, and one-third be appointed an- 
nually. All others shall be selected annually, and 
those representing quarterly meetings shall superin- 
tend the evangelistic and pastoral work of their re- 
spective quarters. : 

2. The executive committee shall have general 
charge of the evangelistic and pastoral work of the 
yearly meeting, and shall assist in locating pastors. 
Pastors shall be selected by the local meeting under 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit, and their term of 
service shall continue indefinitely. Where meetings. 
do not agree in the selection of a pastor, the executive 
committee shall have power to appoint and locate 


such circumstances, the meeting shall support the 


against the judgment of the executive committee. 

3. Where meetings are not able to support 
pastors, the executive committee shall arrange them 
in groups, no meeting to be permitted to withdraw. 
from its group without consent of the yearly meeting. 

4, Pastors wishing to change locations shall 
notify their meeting or meetings, and also the 
executive committee, giving at least three months” 
notice before making the change, and shall not be 
released without consent of both. Resignations may 
be accepted on shorter notice, with consent of all 
parties concerned. a 

5. Meetings wishing a change of pastors shall _ 
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give at least three months’ notice to both pastor and 
executive committee, and shall obtain consent of 
both before a change is made. All financial obliga- 
tions shall be met before any changes are made. 

Pastors may be summarily discharged for dis- 
orderly conduct. 

6. Pastoral support shall be sufficiently liberal 
to supply all the needs of the family, and shall be 
large enough to cover such other items as sickness, 
accident, books, transportation in moving, and trav- 
eling expenses in ministerial work. 

7. A minister wishing to engage in pastoral ser- 
vice in another yearly meeting may be released for 
such work by obtaining a transfer from his own 
yearly meeting, through the executive committee, 
and his release becomes effective when said transfer 
is accepted by the yearly meeting to which he goes. 

8. All ministers suitable for active service shall 
be given employment either in pastoral or evan- 
gelistic fields if they so desire. Ministers who, on 
account of age or otherwise are disabled for active 
service, shall receive financial support in case of 
need. 

Whatever conclusions may be reached, whatever 
may be the future of our denomination under 
pastoral leadership, I believe we will continue, under 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit, to go forward to 
better and greater things in the future than we have 
yet reached. God is still in the midst of His people. 


CHRISTIANS OUTSIDE THE CHURCHES. 


BY J. EDGAR PARK, 


“There are lots of people who aren’t church mem- 
bers and hardly ever go to church, who are better 
Christians than those who go every Sunday. Look 
at Moses Tare, he never has been inside a church 
since I remember, an’ he’s a better Christian than 
all your deacons put together, an’ no airs about him, 
neither.” 

So spoke Jim Tenney by the stove, and, taking a 
glance at the parson, he shot another shovel full of 
coal on to the fire and slammed the door. 

‘Moses Tare’s a kind man,” said the parson. “I 
like him. As you say, I think he’s by nature a better 
man, on the whole, than some of our church members 
who ate in their pews every Sunday. There’s no 
spitefulness or meanness about Moses.” Jim paused 
in the act of laying down the shovel and looked curi- 
ously at the speaker; “You’re franker than most, 
Parson,” said he, “but it’s as true as death. I don’t 
profess to be much of a Christian, but ’d hate myself 
if I did some of the things I see them church mem- 
bers doing.” 

“So that’s the reason you don’t come to church ?” 
asked the parson. 

“Sure it is,” he answered. 

“What do you do on Sunday ?” 

“Well, Parson, the fact is a man who works as 
hard as I do all the days of the week needs a rest on 
Sunday. So T has a kind of day off and takes it easy 
like, around the house.” 


“So youre around the house till about noon and 
have your dinner and take a nap, and walk around to 
see a friend and then home for supper and bed, 
isn’t that about it?” 

“T guess you’ve hit it about square, parson.” 

“Ah, we forgot the colored supplement of the Sun- 
day newspaper, didn’t we, Jim?” 

Jim blushed as he pushed his chair a bit back 
from the stove, “Yes, I do sometimes take a look 
at it.” 

“So that’s your life, is it, Jim?” said the parson. 
“A week’s work and a Sunday’s loaf ?”’ 

“Well, there’s the club meetings.” 

“O yes, you have a good time with the boys once 
in a while, late hours then, and no mistake, eh, Jim?’ 

He puffed away at his pipe for a while in silence: 
“Guess I’m like the machines at the mill, Parson,” 
he said at length. 

“They work all week, loaf evenings and Sundays.” 

“Ah, but they get a thorough cleaning up in every 
part once a week, and they’re always repairing them 
and making improvements on them, aren’t they? 
Just think how much improved they are since you 
went into the mill ten years ago.” 

“Jim, you lie off like the machines for rest, but 
do you ever lie off for a thorough overhauling of 
yourself and introduction of improvements. You 
don’t think you’re perfect, do you, Jim?’ 

ioNO, Sir. 7 

“Well, the truth is, Jim, that’s why I try to keep 
the church going. There may be hypocrites in it. 
I’m glad if there are, because I’m trying every Sun- 
day to get them to overhaul themselves and clean the 
hypocrisy out. But we're all apt to fall back into 
the kind of life that’s like the animals’—working and 
eating, and pleasure and sleeping, and that’s all. I 
am trying to make our church worship a time when 
we can all stop and try and get some improvement 
into our lives. One man’s born kind-hearted like 
Moses Tare, another man seems to be born a kind of 
a sneak. But, after all, it doesn’t matter so much 
what a man is, it’s what he’s becoming, is the 
important matter. Jim, if you stay out of the church 
yowll be very apt to cheat yourself of your growing 
time. ‘ You'll get your sleep, and eat, and laugh and 
rest-time, but you'll miss the little time when you 
could think hard and pull yourself together again, 
when .you could hear of better, bigger lives than 
yours and resolve to live yourself a nobler life. 

“Tt doesn’t make you much better, Jim, to putter 
around the place and snooze here by the stove with 
the Sunday paper on your knee, listening to the 
hypocrites ringing their bells and going to church. 
Perhaps, if you came with them and heard the music 
and the prayers you would begin to think a bit about 
your own self. The solemn quietness of the place 
would make you thoughtful. The gathering of old 
and young, rich and poor around you would make you 
charitable. The reading and speaking about Christ’s 
life would make you think so little of your own, com- 
pared with his, that you wouldn’t care to look around 
and call any one else a hypocrite. You'd be a better, 
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stronger, more hiiman man for that hour’s overhaul- 
ing of yourself. 

“But maybe you haven’t strength enough of will 
to pull yourself together and do a thing you haven’t 
done for so long, have you, Jim ?” 

“Well, I don’t think V’m a back number yet, I 
think I can do a new thing once in a while still. I 
do need an overhauling, Parson, powerful bad. Tl 
go over and see Moses Tare. As you say, we were 
both born pretty good men, but it’s quite possible we 
haven’t been keeping wp with modern improvements, 
getting a bit lazy and cranky, in fact.” 

Both men laughed and the parson said, “There’s 
a power and a kindness of heart comes to you when 


yow’re singing and praying and thinking with a lot of | 


other people that you miss here alone by the stove. 
Try it next Sunday, won’t you?’ 

“Don’t count on me for the singing, Parson,” was 
the answer, “but we'll try to be there.”—The Con- 
gregationalist. 


Missionary Department. 


[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to Herman Newman, 1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. | 


EVERY-DAY INCIDENTS IN THE LIFE OF 
A MISSIONARY. 


Like Paul, a missionary must be “all things to all 
men,” and so, though Mrs. Simkin and IJ do not pre- 
tend to be medical missionaries, one of our minor 
duties is that of dispensing simple remedies in 
response to the frequent calls of the people for for- 
eign medicine. 

One morning the old gateman came to us with the 
story of a little child who was sick in his home, and 
asked us to give him some medicine to carry to her. 
We were not willing to send it, but, supposing the 
sick child to be the old man’s granddaughter, Mrs. 
Simkin armed herself with a bottle of medicine, took 
the Bible woman with her, and started out to investi- 
gate for herself. She soon found that the sick person 
was not in the gatekeeper’s hut, nor was it a child at 
all who was ill, but a woman well past middle age 
who lived in the little village just below the Hill 
School. The gateman had deliberately manufactured 
a lie, thinking, I suppose, that the case would be more 
likely to receive attention if the sufferer were repre- 
sented as a member of his own houshold. It is nearly 
always on behalf of some “brother,” “granddaughter,” 
or other convenient kinsman that aid is requested. 
The old man’s countenance fell visibly when he saw 
that Mrs. Simkin was going to investigate the case 
personally, for when I had asked how long the child 
had been sick, how old she was, and whether she was 
very ill, he had followed the lie out and answered 
that the child was four years old. Thus to be caught 
red-handed in the lie meant a serious loss of “face.” 

As it was a woman and not a child who needed aid, 
it necessitated a trip back to the school to get a 
different medicine, and when Mrs. Simkin arrived 
bringing it, nearly all the inhabitants of the village 


followed her into the house to see her administer the 
dose. When the woman tasted it, without even trying 
to drink it, she screwed her face into a knot and said, 
“O, Mrs., it’s awful, I can’t drink it.” Someone 
brought a bowl and told Mrs. Simkin to put the medi- 
cine into it for the woman to take after she had gone, 
but Mrs. Simkin knew well that if it were not taken 
in her presence it would never be taken at all, so she 
insisted upon the woman’s drinking it immediately. 
At last both her patience and her small stock of Chi- 
nese words failed her, and, seizing the woman by the 
shoulder, she held the glass to her lips and said in 
English, “You drink that now, quick!” The woman 
saw there was no escape, so she drank it down, and 
Mrs. Simkin returned to her Chinese study, some- 
what late, but feeling that the hour had not been 
wasted. Within a few days the woman recovered 
entirely from her illness. 

A few days later our old cook, Wu Da Yie, who is 
already a Christian, complained of a severe cold and 
headache and asked for quinine. I told him that if I 
had a slight case of that kind I should try to work it 
off in some other way than by taking medicine, but he 
begged so hard that we weighed out six grains and he 
swallowed it like a man, though it was about all he 
could do to handle the bitter dose. The following 
morning, when we asked how he was, his face lighted 
up as he replied that he was all right now. 

He has considerable faith in Mrs. Simkin’s doetor- 
ing, owing to her treatment of his daughter, a girl of 
fifteen years, who developed a serious trouble in her 
knees because of ignorance of how to care for her 
when she was a baby. Several months ago, when we 
first came to the Hill School, the stiffness was increas- 
ing and threatened to make her entirely a cripple. 
Mrs. Simkin took up the case and gave her massage 
with liniment twenty or thirty minutes every day for 
five or six weeks. The girl improved rapidly under 
this treatment, and, though she will never be well, she 
can now walk short distances without a cane. So in 
this land, where disease and sin have gone hand in 
hand, we are endeavoring to do what our hands find 
to do, confident that every least act will count toward 
the winning of this people to follow Him who is first 
and foremost the Great Healer of souls. 


Rosertr L. Srwxri. 
Chungking, West China, July 26, 1907. 


In the highest affections of this life, love becomes 
a kind of earthly transmigration of the soul. We 
live in those most dear to us, sometimes far more than 
we live within ourselves. Our chief thoughts are 
immersed in them. What they are, what they do, 
what they may become are the things that engage us 
most. In them we seem to find another and a bene 
self.—Charles Cuthbert Hall. 


The greatest ornament of an illustrious life is 
modestly and humility, which go a great way in the 
character even of the most exalted princes.— 
Napoleon. 
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THE LORD GAVE HIM FAVOR. 


Stephen Girard, the infidel millionaire, of Phila- 
delphia, on one Saturday bade his clerks come the 
following day and unload a vessel which had just 
arrived. 

One of the clerks refused to comply with the 
demand. 

“Well, sir,” said Mr. Girard, “if you cannot do as 
I wish, we can separate.” 

“T*knew that, sir,” said the hero. “I also know 
that I have a widowed mother to care for, but I can- 
not work on Sunday.” 

“Very well, sir,” said the proprietor, ‘go to the 
eashier’s desk and he will settle with you.” 

For three weeks the young man tramped the streets 
of Philadelphia looking for work. One day a bank 
president asked Mr. Girard to name a suitable person 
for cashier for a new bank about to be started. After 
reflection, Mr. Girard named this young man. 

“But I thought you had discharged him ?” 

“T did,” was the answer, “because he would not 
work on Sunday, and the man who will lose his situa- 
tion from principle is the man to whom you can 
intrust your money.”—H x. 


“T can’t abide to see men throw away their tools 7 
that way the minute the clock begins to strike, as if 
they took no pleasure 7’ their work, and was afraid 
of doing a stroke too much. I hate to see a man’s 
arm drop down as if he was shot, before the clock’s 
fairly struck, just as if he’d never a bit o’ pride and 
delight in his work. The very grindstone Il go on 
turning a bit after you loose it.”—George Eliot. 


“Tt is not the deed we do, 
Though the deed be never so fair, 
But the love that the dear Lord looketh for, 
Hidden with holy care 
In the heart of the deed so fair.” 


| Things of Interest Among Ourselues. 


— 


Elizabeth A. Murphy is now: engaged in pastoral work at 
Lapel, Ind. 


Frank Barrett will remain in charge of Amo meeting for 
the coming year. 


Chester F. and Martha H. Harris are engaged in pastoral 
work in the meeting at Collins, N. Y. 


E. A. Kelsev, Ramallah, very acceptably attended Batavia 
Meeting on the 13th inst. and addressed the Bible-school. 


Alexander M. Purdy, Palmyra, N. Y., expects to attend 
the forthcoming Adrian Quarterly Meeting in Michigan, and, 
if way opens, will give his free, illustrated “talks to children,” 
and older ones, who like to be children again, on temperance 
and the Gospel. 


Edward B. Moore and his wife, Florence Hodson Moore,- 


recently visited relatives and friends in Indiana, and attended 
Western Yearly Meeting. Edward B. Moore is a son of the 
late L.. J. Moore, a minister of North Carolina Yearly Meeting, 
and is a graduate of Guilford College. 


Friends at Paonia, Col., held an all-day service at their 
church on the 6th inst. Post-cards were sent to the members 
and many others announcing the program. Although the 
weather was unfavorable, the invitation met an enthusiastic 
response, and the church was crowded. Paonia Friends hope 
to make the Rally Day an annual feature. 


Estella McCann (formerly Estella Stanley, Damascus, 
Ohio) has recently entered upon pastoral work in Friends 
meeting at Sawyer, Wis. ‘This is a very fruitful field under 
the care of Iowa Yearly Meeting. A beautiful new stone 
meeting-house has recently been built, and presents a fine 
appearance. Much interest is manifested. 


Sandwich (Mass.) Quarterly Meeting was held at Sand- 
wich on the toth inst., with a large attendance. After the 
usual sessions, the company gathered again to listen to inter- 
esting and valuable papers by John H. Dillingham and Edward 
T. Tucker, on the gathering of the society in Sandwich two 
hundred and fifty years ago. John M. Watson attended the 
monthly meeting at the same place the following day. 


Farmington Quarterly Meeting, of New York Yearly Meet- 
ing, held from the 1st to the 3d inst., was a time of unusual 
helpfulness. At the Christian Endeavor Union, conducted 
by Albert Hull, the subject, “Omnipotence, Omnipresence and 
Omniscience of God,’ was considered. ‘The regular sessions 
of the Quarterly Meeting were very interesting. The subject 
of “Temperance” was presented to the Bible-school Confer- 
ence by Martha Harris, Collins. 


The work of Friends University is proceeding nicely. The 
Yearly Meeting was much enjoyed by the students. Many 
guests filled the building; the chapel room was too small to 
accommodate all the people at the Seventh and First day 
meetings, and two overflow meetings were held in class 
rooms on Hirst day afternoon. ‘The sessions during the week 
were well attended, about 600 people being present. The 
need of a large auditorium is greatly felt by all. The Yearly 
Meeting does not interfere with the regular class work of the 
school, which goes on as usual. Sixteen delegates were elected 
to go to the Five Years Meeting held in Richmond. 


Mt. Vernon Quarterly Meeting, South Dakota, was held 
Ninth month 28th and 2oth, at Murdo, a new and rapidly 
growing town situated on the C. M. & St. P. R. R., about 75 
miles west of the Missouri River. Yearly Meeting Evangelis- 
tic Superintendent, William Jasper Hadley, was present, and 
preached the gospel with power and clearness. He was much 
appreciated, not only by the Friends present, but by those of 
other denominations as well, who were in attendance. Cyrus 
Emory and C. H. Bryan, ministers belonging to the quarterly 
meeting, also had acceptable service during the sessions. 
Prof. Ellwood C. Perisho, a member of Western Yearly 
Meeting, who is professor of geology in the State University 
of South Dakota, and also State geologist, on Seventh day 
evening gave a very interesting and instructive lecture on 
“Education and Geology,” speaking particularly of the geology 
of South Dakota. The house was well filled with an apprecia- 
tive audience. ; 


MARRIED. 


Cox-Crarx.—At Westfield, Ind., Tenth month 17, 1907, 
at the home of the pastor, Edgar L. Requa, Paris J.° Cox, 
pastor at La Porte, Ind., and Harriet “Clark, Carmel, Ind., 
were united in marriage. 


Henprerson-Hrentry.—At the home of the bride’s parents, 
at Westfield, Ind., Tenth month 17, 1907, Murray L. once 
son, Richmond, Ind., and Ethel F. Henley, Westfield, Ind. 
Edgar L. Requa, pastor of the Friends Church, officiated. 


DIED. 


Davis.—At San Jose, Cal., Ninth month 24, 1907, Eleanor 
Davis, widow of Christy Davis, in the eighty-sixth year of her 
age. Her patient and cheerful spirit and ripened Christian 
character bore evidence of her readiness for the call. 


Luoyvp.—At the home of his son, Elwood A. Lloyd, Knox- 
ville, Tenn., Ninth month 6, 1907, Joshua Lloyd, aged eighty- 
three years. He was a birthright member, and at the time 
of his death belonged to Friendsville Meeting, Friendsville, 
Tenn. 


Smitu.—In New Bedford, Mass., Tenth month 2, 1907, Ruth 
Lawrence Smith, aged eighty-six years. She had for many 
years been a member of the Society of Friends, and her funeral 
service, which was at her home, on Tenth month 5th, was 
attended by William and Susan T. Thompson. She was a 
woman of sterling character, of a quiet, retiring nature, 
always hospitable, and ideal in her home life. 
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Che International Lesson. 


FOURTH QUARTER. 
LESSON V. ELEVENTH MONTH 3, 1907. 
THE CITIES OF REFUGE. 
JOSHUA 20:1-9. 


GoLDEN TExtT.—My refuge is in God.— 
Psa. 62: 7. 


DAILY RHADINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 
Reinet? | The cities of refuge. Josh. 


Third-day. Cities of the Levites. Numb. 
5: 1-15 


Fourth-day. Command by Moses. Deut? 
19: 1-13. 
Brion oe 2 Sam. 22: 


: A safe refuge. 
Sixth-day. Christ a refuge. Matt. 11: 
25-30. 


Lg cyenth-day. Strong and sure. Heb. 6: 
First-day. A refuge for me. Psalm 91. 


Time.—Probably during the latter part 
of Joshua’s life. 


Place—Not mentioned, possibly at 
Shiloh (Josh. 18:1; 19:51), about 8 or 
10 miles north of Bethlehem. 

The lesson describes one of the oldest 
customs of antiquity—retaliation for 
death inflicted upon another. “The 
Semitic peoples have practiced this cus- 
tom from prehistoric times, and the 
earliest Hebrew legislation found it in 
full operation.” It has been practiced 
in many nations. It is easy to see how 
such a custom arose when there was no 
organized government to punish crime. 
Lynch-law is a relic in this country, a 
barbarous relic of the old custom, 
the fundamental idea being that the 
accused would otherwise escape his 
due punishment. Under the old 
idea, any member of the family or 
tribe of the murderer could be slain in 
revenge. This was somewhat the idea 
of the American Indian in the old days. 
They believed that any white man could 
be killed for the crime of any other 
white man, even if the sufferer was 
wholly innocent, or even ignorant of the 
crime. As a result of this semitic cus- 
tom family blood-feuds arose, and still 
arise, which may last for years. 

The blood avenger was called the 
Goel, and he was usually the next of 
kin. The Hebrews inherited the custom 
of blood revenge, but among them it was 
so regulated as to produce as little evil 
as possible, and the Law made a strong 
distinction between the murderer and 
the committing accidental homicide. 
The former was always to meet his pun- 
ishment; but provision was made for the 
safety of the latter, as described in the 
lesson. 

2. “Assign you the cities of refuge,” 
etc. R. V. Moses had provided for 
these, but naturally they could not be 


selected until the Israelites were in 
Canaan. (See Numb. 35:9-34; Deut. 
IQ: I-21.) 


3. “Unwittingly and unawares.” It 
was only accidental homicide that was 
provided for. “They shall be unto you 
for a refuge.” R. V. 

4. “He shall flee.” The one who ac- 
cidentally killed a man. “Shall stand in 
the gate.” That is where the judges of 
the city administered justice. (See 
Ruth 4:1-2; Neh. 8:1.) “Declare his 
cause.” State his case. “Take him into 
the city.” He was to dwell there in 
safety until some charge was made 
against him. 

5. Even if the Goel—the avenger of 


blood—came after him, he was not tq be 
given up without a fair trial. 

6. “The congregation.” This doubt- 
less means the representatives of the 
people acting as a court. “For judg- 
ment.” For a trial and a decision. Note 
the case that a man innocent of any evil 
intent should be protected, and have full 
justice done him. The particulars 
enumerated in Numbers 35, and Deuter- 
onomy 19, show this. Note that in 
Numb. 35:30, and Deut. 19:15,' it is 
distinctly stated that the evidence of 
one witness only will not be sufficient to 
condemn a man—at least two wit- 
nesses were required. Still, after all 
this, the unwitting slayer could not 
return to his home until the death of the 
existing high priest. All this time he 
was protected only so long as he re- 
mained in the city. ‘The reason for this 
regulation was doubtless to show the 
value of human life, and to punish care- 
lessness. It was a serious thing to kill, 
even if done accidentally. 

For him who was really guilty of 
crime there was no protection. He was 
delivered “into the hand of the avenger 


of blood, that he may die.’ (Deut. 
TOM TT, 12.) 
7, 8. “And they set apart Kedesh in 


the hill country of Naphtali,’ R. V., etc. 
Note the position of these cities: three 
on the west of the river Jordan; Kedesh 
in the north; Shechem in the center, 
and Hebron in the south; three on the 
east of the river Jordan; Golan in the 
north; Ramoth-Gilead in the center; 
Bezer in the south. From Deuteronomy 
19:3 it is learned that the principal 
roads to these cities were kept open, and 
they were probably marked so the 
refugee could not easily make an error. 
From scarcely any part of Palestine, as 
held by the Hebrews, would the distance 
to a city of refuge be more than 30 
miles, which could be traversed in a day. 
The cities named were all Levitical or 
nriestly cities. Among the Hebrews a 
payment of money could not atone for 
a death, as was the case in many coun- 


tries. (Numb. 35:31, 32.) There was 
but a single exception. (Exodus 
21 : 28-30.) 


In later times the temple at Jerusa- 
lem, or it may be the great altar, was 
also a place of refuge. (See I Kings 
TASOs Gd 22 28; ) 

There is but slight reference to cities 
of refuge in the history of the Israelites. 

Places of refuge were not peculiar to 
the Hebrews; all the more civilized of 
the ancient nations had them, 


Practicar THoucuHts. 


I. Sin always, sooner or later, re- 
ceives its reward—‘‘The wages of sin is 
death.” 

2. “Whatsoever a man soweth, that 
shall he also reap.” 

3. “Thou shalt not kill.” 


A so-called “crime wave” in New 
York City is another forcible illustration 
of the danger of mob rule. It is bad 
enough to have thefts, assaults and mur- 
der committed by desperate individuals, 
but. when the populace are seized with 
the idea that they must take the law in 
their own hands, the danger to public 
well-being and individual safety is 
greatly augmented. Several innocent 
parties have been the victims of jests and 
blackmail. A mischievous child or ma- 


licious designer can point the finger of 
suspicion at any one, innocent or guilty, 
and the mob, without pausing to give the 
accused party a hearing, will pounce 
upon him and do him to death. It is 
time we were teaching strict group 
ethics, since many are willing to com- 
mit crimes in crowds with others like 
themselves, who would never think of 
doing such deeds when alone. We need 
more respect for legally constituted au- 
thority. 


The Anti-Saloon League has begun 
its campaign for prohibition in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and it is not unlikely 
that the issue will come before Con- 
gress before long. ‘That organization 
has already made its power felt in Ohio 
and other States in a way that makes 
politicians take notice. Its efforts to 
make the District of Columbia the dry- 
est spot under the flag are now likely to 
be strengthened by a considerable num- 
ber of Southern Representatives, whose 
States have enacted prohibition laws in 
the past few years. 


SENSE ABOUT FOOD. 
FACTS ABOUT FOOD WORTH KNOWING. 


It is a serious question sometimes to 
know just what to eat when a person’s 
stomach is out of order and most foods 
caus2 trouble. 

Grape-Nuts food can be taken at any 
time with the certainty that it will digest. 
Actual experience of people is valuable 
to anyone interested in foods. 

A Terre Haute woman writes: “I had 
suffered with indigestion for about feur 
years, ever since an attack of typhoid 
fever, and at times could eat nothing 
but the very lightest food, and then 
suffer such agony with my stomach I 
would wish I never had to eat any- 
thing. I was urged to try Grape-Nuts 
and since using it I do not have to 
starve myself any more, but I can eat 
it at any time and feel nourished and 
satisfied, dyspepsia is a thing of the 
past, and I am now strong and well. 

“My husband also had an experience 
with Grape-Nuts. He was very weak 
and sickly in the spring. Could not 
attend to his work. He was put under 
the doctor’s care, but medicine did not 
seem to do him any good until he began 
to leave off ordinary food and use 
Grape-Nuts. It was positively surpris- 
ing to see the change in him. He grew 
better right off, and naturally he has 
none but words of praise for Grape- 
Nuts. 

“Our boy thinks he cannot eat a meal 
withcut Grape-Nuts, and he learns so 
fast at school that his teacher and other 
scholars comment on it.. I am satisfied 
that it is because of the great nourish- 
ing elements in Grape-Nuts.” “There’s 
a Reason.” 

It contains the phosphate of potash 
from wheat and barley which combines 
with albumen to make the gray matter 
to daily refill the brain and nerve cen- 
ters. 

It is a pity that people do not know 
what to feed their children. There are 
many mothers who give their youngsters 
almost any kind of food, and when they 
become sick begin to pour the medicine 
down them. ‘The real way is to stick 
to proper food and be healthy and get 
along without medicine and expense. 
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Christian Endeavor. 


[Communications for this department should 
tbe addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New York 
Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR ELEVENTH MONTH 3. 
“ACQUAINTED WITH GOD.” 
JOB 22; 21, 22. 
(Consecration meeting.) 

DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


__ Second-day. Seeing God for ourselves. 
Job 19: 23-27, : Sanaa 
+ Ue Knowing His greatness. Ps. 


Fourtii-da - Knowing His ice. 
140: 1-13. "a Nop a eat 
Mittrday. God’s faithfulness. Eccl. 8: 
Sixth-da . Jesus reveals Him. : 
ABS y. S Him. John 10: 


Seventh-day. 
Cor. 13: 9-13. 

Paul said, “I know Him.” Moses 
talked with God as with a friend, and 
‘was himself called the friend of God. 
Fox was confident of his personal com- 
munion and fellowship with One who 
_spoke to his condition. ‘Thousands of 
‘others, less known than these, but 
equally assured, have borne witness by 
word and life that they, too, were God’s 
friends, doing His will, sharing His 
Purposes, knowing the delights of His 
fellowship. 

The mystical brotherhood into which 
the Christian comes through Christ is 
in part experience, in part token of that 
acquaintance with Him, which is the 
Privilege of every believer. “God is in 
His holy temple’—“which temple are 
ye.” In our brother in the flesh God 
dwells, and in our worship together and 
our mutual edification we come through 
human fellowship to the Divine. God 
yet speaks through His children “by 
divers portions and in divers manners” 
—not just as of old, Christ having 
«<ome—but according to our “needs for 
to-day. 

But we need a guide for our thoughts 


OLD SOAKERS 
GET SATURATED WITH CAFFEINE. 


Mature acquaintance. 1 


When a person has used coffee for a 
number of years and gradually declined 
in health, it is time the coffee should be 
left off in order to see whether or not 
that has been the cause of the trouble. 
A lady in Huntsville, Ala., says she 
used coffee for about forty years, and 
for the past twenty years has had severe 
stomach trouble. “I have been treated 
by many physicians, but all in vain. 
Everything failed to give relief. Was 
_ prostrated for some time, and came near 
dying. When I recovered sufficiently to 
partake of food and drink I tried cuffee 
again and it soured on my stomach. 

“T finally concluded that coffee was the 

cause of my troubles and stopped using 
it. I tried tea in its place, and then 
milk, but ne‘ther agreed with me, then 
I conimenced using Postum, had it prop- 
erly made and it was very pleasing to 
the taste. 
“T have now used it four months, and 
my health is so greatly improved that I 
can eat almost anything I want and 
can sleep well, whereas, before, I suf- 
fered for years with insomnia. 

“I have found the cause of my trou- 
Hles and a way to get rid of them. 
You can depend upon it I appreciate 
Postum.” ‘“There’s a Reason.” Read 
“The Road to Wellville,” in packages, 
But we need a guide for our thoughts 


many times, and the record of His 
manifestations and of the mode of His 
workings with and among other men 
is in many respects our best possible 
guide. What He did and how, cause 
and consequence, how much we read of 
these in the record of the tutelage of 
Israel and of the Apostles, and of the 
founding of the Church. In this Book 
and the life that it recommends, we see 
depth and balance—something. hidden 
with Christ in God, and yet lived in 
perfect, practical sanity and usefulness 
in a work-a-day world; for, after all, 
acquaintance with God is the beginning 
of wisdom and the best of all prepara- 
tion for life just as it may most success- 
fully be lived now and here. 

But unless we, like the founder of 
our Church, have something of “the 
same spirit that gave the Scriptures 
forth,” they will fail of their purpose 
for us: their spiritual content will be 
undiscovered and unappropriated. ‘The 
Holy Spirit, who is to lead into all 
truth, is God making the acquaintance 
of each individual, coming to him ac- 
cording to his need and capacity, and it 
is by His agency that we come truly to 
know God. The Scripture will not 
avail without the Spirit. A compass is 
of no use without a light. “He that 
hath not the right key is as far from 
entering the house as he that hath 
none.” But the light is ready for 
“every man.” 


NOTICES. 


The Ministers’ Association of West- 
ern Yearly Meeting will meet at 10.30 
A. M., Eleventh month 5, 1907, at First 
Friends Church, Indianapolis, Ind. 

PROGRAM. 

1. “The Pastor Among His people; 
His Attitude Toward Amusements, En- 
tertainments, Recreations, etc.,” Frank 
Barrett. 

2. “Why are Men Lacking in Mis- 
sionary Interest? How May Their In- 
terest be Increased?” Morton C. Pear- 


son. 
3. “Pastoral Evangelism,” D. Ella 
Leonard. 


Fairfield Quarterly Meeting, in Wil- 
mington Yearly Meeting, will be held 
at Martinsville, Clinton County, on 
the 25th, 26th and 27th inst. On the 
day previous there will be held a cen- 
tennial meeting at the Fairfield Meeting- 
house, near Leesburg, in Highland 
County, commemorating the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the setting up of 
Fairfield Monthly Meeting by Red 
Stone Quarterly Meeting of Friends, 
Penna. Anyone desiring to attend any 
or all of these services will be gladly 
welcomed. 


GREATEST INSTITUTION IN THE 
WORLD. 


The regard in which the Prudential 
Insurance Co. is held by the public of 
its home city was shown at the Chil- 
dren’s Day services in one of the New- 
ark, N. J., churches one Sunday re- 
cently. The pastor had given the 
children a talk on the Christian 
Church, and, in order to learn just how 
much information the little ones had 
absorbed, at the close of his remarks, 
‘asked them if any one could tell him 
what was the greatest institution in the 


AVOID SECRET STOMACH 
REMEDIES. 
BECAUSE MOST OF THEM CONTAIN DANGER- 


OUS INGREDIENTS, WHICH PRODUCE 
THE DRUG HABIT, 


Thousands of people, having dyspepsia 
or stomach troubles in some form, con- 
tinually “dope” themselves with all 
sorts of secret tonics, drugs, pills, 
cathartics, etc., which not only inflame 
and irritate the stomach and intestines, 
but in many cases cause the opium, 
morphine and cocaine habits. 

You have a right and should demand 
to know what any medicine contains 
before you take it, unless it is put up or 
recommended by some reputable physi- 
cian. Fakes and quacks will put most 
anything into their secret preparations, 
to make you like their useless stuff so as 
to want more of it, until it makes you 
the victim of some drug habit, which 
will ruin your health in a short time. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are not a 
secret remedy, they do not contain 
injurious drugs, and they are recom- 
mended bv thousands of physicians in 
the United States and Canada to their 
patients for dyspepsia, catarrh of the 
stomach, and all other stomach troubles 
resulting from improper digestion of 
food. 

These wonderful tablets actually di- 
gest food because they contain the very 
elements that are required of a healthy 
stomach to properly digest food, thus 
acting as a substitute and giving the 
overworked digestive organs a rest and 
a chance to regain their former health, 
strength and vigor. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia ‘Tablets contain 
fruit and vegetable essences, the pure, 
concentrated tincture of hydrastis, and 
golden seal, which tone up and 
strengthen the mucous coats of the 
stomach and increase the flow of gastric 
and other digestive juices: lactose (ex- 
tracted from milk), nux, to strengthen 
the nerves controlling the action of the 
stomach; bismuth, to absorb gases and 
prevent fermentation, and pure aseptic 
pepsin (Gov. test) of the highest  di- 
gestive power. All of these are scien- 
tifically incorporated in these tablets or 
lozenges and constitute a complete, 
natural, speedy cure for any stomach 
trouble. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are sold in 
large 50-cent boxes by all druggists. 

Write us for a free sample package. 
This sample alone will give you suffi- 
cient relief to convince you. Address 
F. A. Stuart Co., 150 Stuart Bldg., 
Marshall, Mich. 


world. Quick as a flash a little voice 
piped out, “The Prudential Insurance 
Company.” When you consider what 


the Prudential has done toward better- 
ing conditions in this world of ours, the 
little fellow wasn’t far off the right 
track, and no doubt his reply was an 
acho of the opinion of his parents re- 
garding the company.—Jnsurance World. 


TENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and , 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate. 
MARY M. KITE 
407 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Sts. 
PHILADELPIHA 


Bell, Walnut 52-10 
Telephones pees Race 70-09 
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Yarnall | PROMPT DELIVERIES 
W prindng just send it to The Biddle 
prcaidehin aie best work possible. 


element of personal service that counts 
for so much goes into every piece of 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. 15th Street, Philadelphia 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 


Wall Paper and 


Decorations 


Window Shades Made to Order 
902 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia 
AND RE- 


CHAIRS Rushed steve 


Chair Cane,Rattan,Reeds,Splints, 
Flats, Open Woven Cane, Close 
Woven Cane and Rushes con- 
stantly on &@> at the Old Stand. 
Wecan work genuine orimitation 
rush into chairseats. Established 


1880 GEO. W. BRENN 
1308 N. Marshall St., Philadelphia 
Keystone Phone, Pa1k 52-78 D 


— 


SH 


When in want of a first-class 


Half-tone or Line Engraving 
GO TO 


COMMERCIAL PHOTO-ENGRAVING CO, 


N. W. Cor. 10th and Arch Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Unequaled Variety 
and Values 
in Women’s Coats 


From $5.50 to $375.00. From the most 
practical kind of an every-day Coat to the 
elegant Evening Wrap. ‘The Coat that’s to 
go to business, or marketing or shopping. 
The Coat that’s for grand opera or balls. 
The long Coat. The short Coat. Coats in 
all the regular sizes and in-between sizes— 
for women of ‘‘irregular figure,’’ who are 
“hard to fit.’ You’ll find everything in 
the way of Coats and everything just right 
—qualities, styles, prices : 


For $5.50—Black Cheviot Coats, hip- 
length, double-breasted box front, semi-fit- 
ting back, velvet collar ; satin-lined. 


For $7.50—Tan Covert Coats, hip- 
length, the seams trimmed with stitched 
straps ; satin lining. 


For $10.50—Three-quarter length 
Coats of black broadcloth, double-breasted 
box front, semi-fitted back, tasteful braid 
trimming ; satin-lined through body and 
sleeves. 


For $16.50—Tan Covert Coats, 45 ins. 
long, double-breasted box front, fitted back, 
strapped seams, flap side pockets, flat collar 
of velvet and soutache ; body and sleeves 
satin-Jined. 


Strawbridge & Clothier 


We have the facilities for 
The 


work done under our roof. We will 


gladly submit samples. 
THE BIDDLE PRESS 


Iolo CHERRY STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
EDw. T. BIDDLE, Pres. J. LINTON ENGLE, Sec 


| PERSONAL SERVICE | 


FINANCIAL 


SEELER & CO., 


Bankers and Brokers 
110 South 3rd St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Members of the Philadelphia Stock Exchange. 


BONDS AND STOCKS 
BOUGHT AND SOLD ON COMMISSION, 


OFFICERS 


Rowland Comly, 
President 


Hugh Mclivain, 
1st Vice-Pres. 


Walter H. Lippincott, 
2d Vice-Pres. 


William Bradway. 


Trust Officer, 
Treas. and Sec’y. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 


capital stock . . 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES 
MONEY ON DEPOSIT, returnable on demand, for 
which Interest is allowed. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS. 


ASA S. WING, President 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 

JOS. ASHBROOK, V.-Pres. and Mgr. Ins. Dept. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE Trust Officer 


SAMUEL R. SHTPLEY 
T. WISTAR BROWN 
RICHARD WOOD 
OHAS. HARTSHORNE 
{| ASA S. WING 


Receives Money on Deposit 
Executes Trusts 
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Events and Comuents. 


Southern Italy was visited with a de- 
structive earthquake the 23d inst. Many 
houses were left in ruins, and several 
lives lost. 


An international balloon contest took 
place last week. The big gas bags 
started from St. Louis, and were car- 
ried eastward. The Pommern, a German 
balloon, traveled the farthest, lighting 
near Asbury Park, N. J. ‘The distance 
covered on an air line measures about 
880 miles. The French balloon took the 
prize for duration of flight, having stayed 
in the air a little over 44 hours. It 
reached Point Pleasant, N. J., only a few 
miles short of where the German 
machine landed. 


Stringency in the money market caused 
an awkward panic in New York last 
week, and a number of banks were com- 
pelled to close their doors temporarily. 
Other large concerns were affected, the 
principal one being the Westinghouse 
Co. New York bankers formed a pool, 
however, and together with aid from the 
Government succeeded in relieving the 
situation. Confidence has been largely 
restored, and stocks are rallying. The 
country at large seemed very little af- 
fected by the New York trouble. 


All students of the alcohol question 
will be interested in the organization of 
the Scientific Temperance Federation, 
with headquarters in Boston, Mass., as a 
central agency for the collection and 
dissemination of facts on the varied 
phases of this subject. It is endeavoring 
to gather and classify all publications 
relating to the question, so that any one 
desiring information for articles, ad- 
dresses, sermons, or teaching upon a 
special topic can easily obtain it through 
the resources of the Federation, or can 
be promptly referred to the best avail- 
able material. A special study is being 
made of the scientific aspects of the 
subject. 

Any one may become an associate 
member by the payment of the annual 
fee of $2. This will entitle such mem- 


bers to receive regularly bulletins, sam- 
ples of literature, notices, etc., and infor- 
mation desired upon special topics which 
the Federation may be able to supply. 
Inquiry of the general secretary, Cora 
F. Stoddard, 23 Trull Street, Boston, 
will secure any further information de- 
sired as to membership, data available, 
etc. 

The organization of the Scientific 
Temperance Federation was followed 
by the formation in Eighth month of an 
International Temperance Bureau, which 
has adopted a plan of work almost iden- 
tical with that of the Federation. The 
Scientific ‘Temperance Federation will 
be closely affiliated with this bureau.. Dr. 
T. D. Crothers, Hartford, Conn., one of 
the directors of the Federation, is the 
American representative in the Inter- 
national Bureau. 


Two years ago messages were con- 
veyed between the king of England and 
the President of the United States by 
the Marconi wireless telegraph system, 
with its stations at Cape Cod, and 
Poldhu, in Cornwall. Three years pre- 
viously the first definite signal had been 
transmitted. On October 17th a new 
stage in this epoch-marking develop- 
ment was reached, when the Canadian 
Marconi Co. began regular business, and 
between 5,000 and 10,000 words were 
transmitted from one side of the ocean 
to the other. ‘The years since the first 
message was sent have been utilized in 
the perfection of a receiver many times 
as sensitive as the original instrument, 
while much more powerful engines are 
now used for the generators. ‘The pres- 
ent European station is at Clifden, on 
the west coast of Ireland, 200 miles 
nearer America than Poldhu, and the 
western station is on Glace Bay, Cape 
Breton. Though a large amount of 
business was handled on the very first 
day—English and American newspapers 
printing extended dispatches forwarded 
by wireless—there remain some difficul- 
ties to be removed before the cable is 
to be made obsolete. Interference be- 
tween simultaneous impulses in the same 
field of activity is the chief of these. 
The generator may be regulated so as to 
develop waves of a certain frequency, 
and the receiver may be regulated so as 
to receive that rate more readily than 
any other, but discovery of the number 
of rates that can be used without inter- 
ference has not been made. Some of the 
leading experimenters assert, however, 
that these improvements may soon be 
had, and that a very small difference 
between frequencies will prevent inter- 
ference, accidental or malicious.—The 
Interior. 


The world conference that ended its 
labors at The Hague on October 18th, 
after five months’ deliberations, did not 
establish universal peace nor greatly alter 
the relations of the nations toward each 
other; but in the light of its purposes and 
its limitations it was very far from being 
the failure that some opinionists hold 
it to have been. ‘hose who believe 
world peace can come about by simple 
decree were bound to be disappointed; 
so were those who, like the delegation 
from Armenia and the deputation from 
Korea, sought to persuade the confer- 
ence to attempt that which was not com- 


mitted to it. But out of all the argu- 
ments, whether fruitful or fruitless of 
immediate results, there has grown the 
definite and unescapable fact that the 
nations of the world want peace—not at 
any price, but always in preference to a 
war that can be honorably avoided. The 
measures that failed failed because the 
nations were not ready for them, but 
the failure did not mean that the nations 
were unwilling to get ready for them. 
Though the international court of jus- 
tice was not ordained, it was given 
strong endorsement in committee, and 
the conference itself, while less favor- 
able, approved the principle of obligatory 
arbitration. Among the other conven- 
tions agreed upon were—besides the im- 
portant provision for an international 
prize court—those providing for the 
peaceful regulation of international con- 
flicts, regulating the rights and duties 
of neutrals on land and at sea, regulating 
the laying of submarine mines, restrict- 
ing the bombardment of towns from the 
sea, regulating the collection of con- 
tractual debts and transformation of mer- 
chantmen into warships, covering treat- 
ment of captured crews, establishing in- 
violability of fishing boats and of the 
postal service, applying the Geneva con- 
vention and Red Cross to naval warfare, 
and regulating land warfare. Messages 
of congratulation were sent to the Czar, 
to Queen Wilhelmina and to President 
Roosevelt.—The Interior. 
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THE FIVE YEARS MEETING—A REVIEW. 


The public speaker has in his mind in succession 
three speeches—the one he meant to give, the one he 
did give, and the one he wishes he had given. In 
somewhat the same way there are three Five Years 
Meetings—the one we meant to have, the one we did 
have, and the one each of us wishes we had had. 
This editorial is, however, concerned only with the 
second—the one we had. It was not quite like the 
one any of us had in mind beforehand, and it was 
somewhat different from the one most of us wish 
could have been held, but, when all things are con- 
sidered, it was a great occasion, and it will have 
good and far-reaching effects on the whole church. 

It was a distinct advance over the meeting of five 
years ago. The gain was apparent from almost any 
point of view. There was clearer vision, firmer 
grasp, solider thought, steadier judgment, deeper 
spiritual currents, greater unity and surer confidence 
in the future. 

As we pointed out last week, the work of the stand- 
ing Boards has not yet come to much. The difficul- 
ties in their way are very great. The members of 
them are widely sundered; there are only slender 
funds available, the plans and purposes and methods 
are still vague and fluid, and it needs a constructive 
statesman at the head of each department, while con- 
structive statesmen do not grow on every Quaker 
bush! We can only expect at this stage feeble begin- 
nings, and we must be patient until time matures the 
budding plan. — 

The papers which were read, of course, varied 
greatly in power and insight, but it can be said in a 
general way that, almost without exception, they 
were too long. They occupied so much time that 
open discussion was far too greatly reduced. Some 
of them, too, were rhetorical and flowery rather than 
concise, practical and straight to the point under dis- 
cussion. There were also too many topics crowded 
into the time allotted, so that the impression left is 
more vague and blurred than ought to be the case 
after a great meeting of this sort. 

There were, however, a number of papers which 
showed a great amount of patient, painstaking study 
of conditions, and which will stand as extremely valu- 
able contributions for future reference, and there 


was hardly a sitting held which did not contain some 
strong and interesting presentation of principles or 
methods. 

Everybody was conscious throughout that there 
were two schools of thought in evidence, though the 
lines were nowhere very sharply drawn, and the feel- 
ing of love and unity was never anywhere near the 
breaking point. It would perhaps be impossible to 
define exactly the difference between the two schools, 
as the difference is only one of degree and emphasis, 
and they never came to a sharp issue on any question, 
but, in a general way, the main point at issue, as one 
looks back on it, was the basis of spiritual authority. 
Is it within the soul, or is it outside the soul? Is relig- 
ion a system of views and doctrines, received from the 
past and guaranteed on authority, or is it a personal 
experience of God and a practice of His will which 
demonstrates itself ? 

The warmest discussion during the meeting was 
on the question of birthright membership. The 
Uniform Discipline changed the practice of the past 
which was to treat those born of Friends as thereby 
possessed of full membership. It laid down the 
principle that full membership in a church must 
involve a spiritual experience and a personal choice, 
and it provided that the child of Friends should, 
therefore, be enrolled as an “associate member” until 
his own experience of relationship with God and his 
own request should bring him into full membership. 
The movement for a return to the birthright system 
of the past was, strangely enough, introduced by the 
very persons who insist most vigorously on a new 
birth and on evangelical doctrines. It was decided, 
however, by a very large majority, to continue the 
plan of the Discipline and to make membership a 
matter of experience and choice, but without fixing 
any age limit. 

Another warm discussion arose over the question 
of printing in the proceedings a paper, which, to some 
present, seemed out of accord with past “Quaker 
doctrine.” Those who were opposed to the paper 
assumed that publication carried ‘endorsement.” 
This view was quickly exploded and the meeting 
stood strongly for freedom of speech. There was 
some sensitiveness over the proper relation between 
the Five Years Meeting and Ohio Yearly Meeting, 
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but a large majority felt that there was only one way 
for Ohio to come in, namely the way the other yearly 
meetings came. 

‘On the great practical questions of methods of 
work, everybody showed commendable patience and 
seemed disposed to live and learn. The problems of 
evangelizing; of doing the pastoral work of the 
neighborhood; of producing efficient ministry; of 
developing an evangelistic superintendency on dis- 
tinctly Quaker lines, were all problems too great to 
be solved or settled off-hand, but much light was 
thrown on them by the papers and the discussions, 
and their future solution was brought nearer. 

It was decided to recommend a plan for abolish- 
ing Meetings on Ministry and Oversight, and provid- 
ing for the performance of all the functions of these 
meetings in the meetings at large and by committees. 
There was a very interesting consideration of inter- 
yearly meeting correspondence, in which it was 
pointed out that correspondence no longer carried 
official endorsement, but offers a means of friendly 
intercommunication and co-operation. It was advised 
that epistles be made brief and be devoted to matters 
of vital present-day interest. 

There was a strong emphasis put on the importance 
of presenting to the world a religion both inwardly 
and outwardly vital. It was urged, on the one hand, 
that we should exhibit a Christianity grounded in 
first-hand experience, and, on the other, a Christian- 
ity which consecrates the membership to the social 
tasks of the world and carries them into positive 
service for the regeneration of society. 

Almost everybody has come back from Richmond 
encouraged. We have been making progress in these 
past five years. There are some that have grown old 
in the harness who do not feel at home in the world 
of changing ideas and methods, and who yearn for 
the safety of the old, well-trodden paths. We sympa- 
thize with them and pray that they may be tenderly 
treated, but we cannot regret that there is a genera- 
ion rising up with its face to the enlarging light, and 
we believe that this Five Years Meeting has given 
them new hope and courage. R. M. J. 


We all have two educations—one from others, and 
another, and the most valuable, which we give our- 
selves. It is this last which fixes our grade in society, 
and eventually our actual condition in this life, and 
color of our fate hereafter. All the professors and 
teachers in the world would not make you a wise or 
good man, without your own co-operation; and if 
such you are determined to be, the want of them will 
not prevail. John Randolph. 


THE FIVE YEARS MEETING. 


Never in the history of American Quakerism has 
there been a greater gathering of Friends than the 
Five Years Meeting, which convened at Richmond, 
Ind., the 15th inst. 

Full delegations were present from all the twelve 
yearly meetings comprised in the union, including 
Canada, making a representative body of 148 regular 
delegates. Five fraternal delegates were present 
from London, and five from Dublin Yearly Meeting. 


| Ohio and Philadelphia Yearly Meetings did not see 


fit to join the union, but more than a dozen inter- 
ested Friends from each were present throughout the 
sessions. The sympathetic interest expressed by these 
visitors was very gratifying. 

James Wood, New York, was appointed Clerk; L. 
Lyndon Hobbs, North Carolina, first assistant clerk; 
Mabel H. Douglas, Oregon, second assistant clerk, 
and Miles White, Jr., 1216 North Calvert Street, 
Baltimore, treasurer. 

Upon taking his place at the desk, James Wood 
said that, above all, we needed wisdom from the Great 
Head of the Church in order to meet the ever-chang- 
ing conditions of life. We should strive to avoid the 
uniformity of ignorance, weakness, indifference and 
authority, since freedom is necessary for advance- 
ment. Great charity, however, is needed in exchang- 
ing opinions and planning for work. 

The report of the treasurer revealed the fact that 
everything undertaken by the Five Years Meeting and 
its several Boards had been conducted on a strictly 
cash basis, and that an average of less than $800 had 
been expended annually. 


REPORTS FROM THE STANDING COMMITTEES AND 
BOARDS OF THE FIVE YEARS MEETING. 


The Evangelistic and Church Extension Board 
reported that way had not opened for special work on 
the lines indicated in the Uniform Discipline. Much 
time and-strength had been expended in an effort to 
compile “a Book of Meetings,” but up to date reports 
had been so incomplete that it was not deemed advisa- 
ble to publish the book. The committee had received 
$135.56 from the general fund, but had used only 
$11.56. 

Samuel R. Neave, Baltimore, said we should be 
ashamed of the smallness of the results. He had 
hoped that Friends would come up with $2,000 
annually to carry on the general evangelistic work of 
the church. One great opportunity open to Baltimore 
Friends is the evangelization of the thousands of 
foreigners who are constantly seeking homes in 
America, and the Yearly Meeting is not strong 
enough to do the work. . 

Robert W. Douglas said the committee had done 
nothing—but the fault was with ourselves; we had 
not furnished the needed men or money. He hoped 
that means would be devised for carrying forward the 
work. . 

Albert J. Brown was inclined to be optimistic. He 
thought a report of this kind should act as a stimu- 
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lus on the Five Years Meeting, and we could expect 
better results in the future. 

Charles W. Sweet would have us study the methods 
of Presbyterians. He referred to the work of Wilbur 
Chapman as a model for Friends. We must do effi- 
cient work in this field if we expect to fill our mission 
in the world. 

Francis W. Thomas declared that this question 
cannot be solved by a committee. They can help, but 
it is a question of character. Individual devotion to 
the work is the only hope for evangelization. 

Rufus M. Jones thought the report should include 
information from the several yearly meetings which 
would give a broad outlook and a general idea of 
evangelistic work among Friends; and, on motion 
of David Hadley, the secretary of the Board was 
instructed to amend the report by incorporating the 
work done in the several yearly meetings before it 
appeared in the printed proceedings. 


The Board of Education reported that it had 
secured the services of Rufus M. Jones for a course 
of five lectures on Quaker History and Doctrine, and 
that he had delivered the course at Wilmington Col- 
lege, Friends University, Penn College, and Earlham 
College, at all of which places the lectures had been 
well received. The expenses had been met by 
the colleges visited. During the summer of 1905 an 
Educational Conference was held at Earlham College 
in connection with the Biblical Institute. All of the 
colleges, and many of the academies under the care of 
Friends, have courses for Biblical instruction; but 
the information on this line was incomplete, many of 
the schools not having reported. 

Attention was called to Pacific College, at New- 
berg, Ore., which is now in the field endeavoring to 
raise an endowment. 

A Teachers’ Agency has been Re AACIPAL with 
headquarters at Earlham College. Several teachers 
have applied through this agency, but, thus far, none 
of the schools have made use of the agency for secur- 
ing teachers. Each applicant is required to pay a fee 
of $2.00; otherwise there is no charge in connection 
with the work, either from institutions or teachers. 


The report from The American Friends Board of 
Foreign Missions was read by the secretary, Mahalah 
Jay. All of the mission fields occupied by Friends 
five years ago are still held, and one new field has 
been entered, that of Central, America. The number 
of stations, missions and members on the mission 
field have increased during the last five years. The 
Uniform Discipline has been translated into Spanish, 
and nearly 2,000 copies printed for distribution. A 
small pamphlet on ‘Romanism in Roman Catholic 
Countries” was prepared by Sylvester Jones, and 
1,500 copies printed. The Board has acted as the 
representative of Friends in inter-denominational 
work. It has carried on inter-denominational corres- 
pondence and sent delegates to conferences. It has 
furnished information to the Missionary Review of 
the World and other papers; also to authors of books 
and to inquiring Friends. 


The Board had occasion to act as the representa- 
tive of the church in adjusting trouble caused by the 
infraction of inter-denominational comity in one of 
our mission fields. 

The special work under the direction of the Board 
is in Cuba, where three monthly meetings have been 
established. The three principal stations have been 
provided with necessary buildings, one of which, how- 
ever, 1s not yet completed. It employs 11 mission- 
aries. In connection with its work in Cuba, its super- 
intendent on the field has assumed the supervision of 
two other missions, one under the care of Wilmington 
Yearly Meeting, and the other under North Carolina. 

The treasurer’s report showed that over $32,000 
had been used by the Board during the last five 
years. 

The clerk called attention to the fact that nearly 
all our mission work was carried on by the several 
yearly meetings acting independently, and that the 
report just presented gave a very incomplete idea of 
the mission work of American Friends. 

The Constitution under the plan for union, as pub- 
lished recently in Tur American FRIEND, was 
adopted by the meeting, with slight changes. The 
charter of the American Friends Board of Foreign 
‘Missions was amended, making the corporation a sub- 
ordinate part of the Five Years Meeting, and amend- 
ments to its constitution were conditioned upon the 
approval of the meeting. 

Friends in attendance at the meeting subscribed 
nearly $4,500 for the use of the Evangelistic and 
Church Extension and Missionary Boards, to be paid 
in five annual installments. The meeting recom- 
mended that local meetings be encouraged to take a 
free-will offering for these Boards one First-day in 
each year as near Thanksgiving Day as practicable. 


The major part of the report of the Committee on 
Legislation was a review of the efforts putsforth by the 
committee in behalf of the exemption clause in the new 
militia bill, which became a law early in 1904. In 
the original bill every able-bodied man in the United 
States, between the age of eighteen and forty-five, was 
made a member of the State militia, subject to the 
eall of the President. A sub-committee called upon 
Senator Beveridge, Indiana, and protested in the 
name of the United Yearly Meetings of Friends. 
They followed this interview with an active cam- 
paign, soliciting letters and petitions from various 
sections of the Society, with the result that Senators 
Beveridge and Hoar espoused their cause in the 
Senate and finally succeeded in securing an amend- 
ment to the effect that members of all religious 
bodies conscientiously opposed to war be exempt 
from all military service. _The sub-committee of five 
had given attention to other bills in the National Con- 
eress which had a moral and religious bearing, the 
most important of which was the prohibition clause 
in the enabling act for the new State of Oklahoma. 
Individual members of the committee had been 
active in securing reform legislation in several States, 

Benjamin F. Trueblood, New England, regarded 


the exemption clause in the new militia bill as the 
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most advanced law recognizing religious freedom 
ever enacted by a representative body in this country. 
“By this act,” he said, “I take it that Friends and 
others are not only exempt from service in the militia, 
but from military service of any kind whatsoever.” 

“Without the force of the United Yearly Meetings 
back of the committee, it is doubtful whether it would 
have been given a hearing. This one committee 
alone,” he continued, “has done enough to justify the 
existence of the Five Years Meeting.” 

John F. Hanson, Oregon, told what Friends in 
Norway were doing for peace, and thought we had 
great cause to be optimistic. He thought much of the 
Senate debate on the exemption clause should be pre- 
served for future generations, and moved that perti- 
nent sections of the debate be incorporated in the 
printed proceedings of the Five Years Meeting. The 
motion prevailed. 

Charles W. Sweet moved that a vote of thanks be 
extended to Senator Beveridge and others for the part 
they took in securing the passage of the exemption 
clause.. Others offered words of appreciation for the 
work of the committee. 


The Board on the Condition of Negroes had done’ 


little, through lack of funds. Private contributions 
had enabled it to help some students in institutions 
already established. The Board had made an effort 
to gather information for a history of the work of 
Friends in behalf of the negroes since the Civil War, 
but reports had not been received from all the yearly 
meetings. The Board recommended, first, that the 
Five Years Meeting provide means for collecting the 
additional information needed to complete the pro- 
posed work ; also to provide for its publication ; second, 
that the Five Years Meeting take steps to devise a 
plan for bringing the “Convict System” to the atten- 
tion of the’Governors of the several States where it 
exists, and third, that the pamphlet, “Crime of 
Crimes,” be given a wide circulation. It was a source 
of regret that in the United States only five or six 
societies exist for prison reform and the protection of 
the negro, while England has ninety odd. 

Edward Grubb, London, had studied the question 
for years. He did not overlook the crimes of the 
negro, but would remind us that not all of the col- 
ored people are depraved. A deeper study would 
reveal the fact that in all men there is a measure of 
the Divine, and the negro was a part of the “brother- 
hood of mankind.” He commended the efforts now 
being put forth for the education and material im- 
provement of the colored people of the South, but 
thought more attention should be given to their relig- 
ious education. He described some of the appalling 
conditions which he witnessed in certain sections of 
the South during his visit in 1904, and suggested 
means for relief. 

J. Elwood Cox, North Carolina, thought the con- 
ditions described in the report and mentioned by the 
previous speaker did not obtain in North Carolina, 
where the law is administered to whites and blacks 
alike. Money appropriated for education is distri- 


buted equally between the races, and the negro has 
more and better special schools. 

Mary M. Hobbs, North Carolina, said the Friends 
in the South have worked with the Friends of the 
North in securing fair treatment for the colored 
people. Within a few miles of Guilford College she 
knew of four schools where negroes could go-and earn 
their way while getting an education. In the same 
territory there was not a single school where white 
children could go and do the samé. She wanted to see 
the negro improve, but thought white children should 
not be overlooked. 

Allen Jay, Indiana, had lived nine years in the 
South and was sure that the influence of Friends was 
responsible for the favorable conditions found in 
North Carolina and Tennessee. 

Rufus M. Jones, New England, called attention 
to the recent prohibition legislation in Georgia, where 
the chief reason urged for its enactment by the white 
people was the protection it afforded the negro. 

Francis W. Thomas, Indiana, thought we often 
stopped too soon in our efforts in behalf of the 
negro. We should look to his salvation as well as to 
his intellectual and industrial improvement. 

Thomas Edmundson, Dublin, wished to express 
sympathy for the efforts which Friends are putting 
forth in behalf of the colored race. Others offered 
remarks. 

John W. Woody, North Carolina, closed the dis- 
cussion. He called attention to the efforts which col- 
ored men were making for the improvement of their 
own race. Among the better class of colored people 
there is a disposition to accept the situation and do the 
best they can to educate their race and manage their 
own business affairs. There is a growing good feel- 
ing between the races in the South. 


The Associated Executive Committee on Indian 
Affairs has continued its work in the 10 stations 
reported to the last Five Years Meeting, and, in addi- 
tion, has entered one new field. With three excep- 
tions, the missionary force has been changed. In 
1904 George N. and L. Ella Hartley were succeeded 
by William P. and Abigail J. Haworth as superin- 
tendents of the work. John Nicholson was compelled 
to resign after many years of faithful service as 
chairman of, the committee, and Walter Smedley was 
chosen as his successor. Several spoke of the growing 
improvement manifest among the Indians as a 
result of the efforts of the missionaries. The com- 
mittee wishes to confine. its efforts to pioneer work 
and hopes to turn over the older meetings to Kansas 
Yearly Meeting as soon as they become self-support- 
ing. The most encouraging feature of the situation 
on the Indian reservations is the prohibition of the 
liquor traffic by Oklahoma. 

The report of the Finance Committee revealed the 
fact that the annual assessments for Five Years Meet- | 
ing amounted to about three-fourths of a cent per 
member. 


The Peace Association of Friends in America con- 
tinued the publication of the Messenger of Peace dur- 


_ multiplication table, or the law of gravitation. 
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ing the past five years. The Association has been 
instrumental in placing books on peace in a number 
of school and college libraries. For two years it has 
offered prizes for essays on ‘‘Peace” produced by stu- 
dents in academies and colleges. 1t recommended 
better organization of work in the several yearly 
meetings, and advised that a lecture bureau on peace 


be established. 


PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS. 


The first subject for discussion was “The Present 
Opportunity for Friends.” It was opened with a 
paper by Rufus M. Jones, New England. 

Two hundred years ago Friends bid fair to become 
the prevailing religious people in America. 
Wherever one looked on this continent the Quaker 
was solidly entrenched. He was a robust exponent 
of the strenuous life. His spirit was aggressive, yet 
his methods were peaceable. It looked very much as 
if the beatitude would be literally fulfilled and the 
meek would inherit the earth. 

Sixty years later the battle of Quebec decided that 
Protestantism, not Romanism, should prevail in the 
new world, but Quakerism had lost its robustness. 
It was busy with itself building and preserving a 
discipline. The Quaker improved but few opportuni- 
ties for expansion. At the beginning of the last cen- 
tury the great Northwest was opened and many 
Friends migrated thither. Their chance to mould the 
religion of that region was but partially improved. 
Soon came the great separation when his time and 
strength was consumed discussing theological ques- 
tions. They lost forever this dream of a universal 
religion. ‘ 

About a generation ago something of the early 
spirit broke out among us, and once more the Quakers 
became pioneers. Friends are now found in all new 
parts of our country, and this affords special 
opportunity. 

Just now we are in the outer fringe of a revival 
of mystical religion. By mystical religion, 1 do not 
mean something dim and hazy, but a religion of 
inward first-hand experience, not in danger of being 
overthrown by some discovery of science. A religion 
with authority as.compelling as the authority of ae 

ur 


generation has passed through an intellectual transi-, 


_ tion greater than the protestant reformation. Science 


' is based on facets, and the result of the laboratory 
_ method has given it an authority which carries. convic- 
_ tion. 
speaks with a compelling force which it never had 


History has also undergone a change and 


before. This new interpretation of the universe and 
history is given forth in no obscure corner of the 
world. For better or worse, our school-children and 
college students receive it. The spirit is abroad and 


- must be reckoned with. 


With this movement there is a tendency to turn 


_ away from a religion of tradition to a religion of the 
heart, a religion built on the facts of experience. We 
are no longer content with far-off facts known only by 


hearsay, or with some letter written when the race 


was young. Our present-day man wants to feel his 
own soul burn within him. He asks for the evidence 
of a new creation which takes him out of sin and 
weakness and makes him victorious. He will be sat- 
isfied with nothing less than a religion of demonstra- 
tion—a Spirit of transforming power. Other 
denominations are succeeding better in cultivating 
esthetic tastes; others surpass us in formulating 
creeds, but our mission is to teach a spiritual religion 
—that God lives in the human soul. Fads and nov- 
elties may galvanize the exterior, but the human soul 
needs God, and will not be satisfied with cheap 
substitutes. . 

We are just now experiencing a ground-swell of 
religious conviction which can not be satisfied by 
reciting creeds or appealing to the emotions. Men 
demand a religion of reality that fits close to their 
personal experience. We should gird ourselves for 
this need of the hour. We should not slacken our 
efforts in evangelistic and missionary fields; nor 
should we do less philanthropic work, but we should 
recognize our opportunity and with our own spirits 
kindled tell the good news abroad with the love of 
Christ reflected in our faces. 

Rayner W. Kelsey, California, opened the discus- 
sion on this subject. His concern was for the young 
people of the Society who are choosing their life 
work. He told how a large steamship company kept 
men on trial for a given period before they placed 
them on their list of regular employees. But it so 
happened that while the steamship company were 
testing their men the men were testing the company. 
And so it is with the church; while she is trying the 
gifts of her children they are testing the opportuni- 
ties which she offers. He would have us consider 
seriously what we as a church are offering to our 
young people. 

One of the things least helpful is doctrinal preach- 
ing, especially when it is controversial. The kind of 
preaching which meets the needs of every-day men 
and women is the kind we want. Just as men are 
patriots long before they become skilled in the science 
of government, so they are Christians often long 
before they are theologians. 

Our young people are not used soon enough in the 
work of the church. The early Society of Friends 
was largely made up of young people, and their ser- 
vices to-day might give us some of our original power. 
A study of our history and present opportunities 
might promote loyalty to and interest in our church. 
He wished Tur American Friend might be placed in 
the hands of every young Friend, and that it might 
have a ‘“‘young people’s department.” The church 
would gain by making a direct appeal to her young 
people for their services in definite fields. 

Elias Rogers, Canada, said that Canada was a 
large field white for the harvest, but laborers were 
few. .- 
Abijah J. Weaver, N. Y., said we have lost sight 
of some of the causes which are. back of the great 
changes that are taking place in our methods of 
thought. A study of these would help us determine 
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their value. The cause of infidelity in France, he 
declared, could be traced to the oppression of the 
Roman Church. And in Germany, where three skulls 
of the virgin were kept as sacred miracle-working 
relics, it was not strange to find destructive Biblical 
criticism popular. The modern world has followed 
too closely German thought, but a change has come 
for the better, and we can face the world to-day with 
a positive message. 


Elbert Russell, Indiana, found cause for hopeful- 
ness. Men build, then test, then’ go on. During the 
last thirty or forty years we have gone through 
periods of construction and testing. The revival 
movement brought in many who were unaccustomed 
to Friendly ideas. They had to be indoctrinated and 
eared for. Friends came in touch with the Christian 
world outside, and many ideas prevalent among the 
other denominations were accepted by them. Among 
these was a tendency to observe the outward ordi- 
nances. This was checked by the Richmond Declara- 
tion of Faith. Another was the institution of a 


Pastoral Ministry, but this, too, is proving to have 


its limitations among us. The migrations of Friends 
into new fields have been offset by a movement favor- 
ing a uniform discipline and the establishment of the 
Five Years Meeting. The tendency toward a fixed 
creed is met by a spirit of freedom which asserts its 
right to teach the Truth as God’s Spirit leads. Our 
time of testing is passing and we are entering a period 
for advancement. 

David Hadley, Western, stood as a product of the 
revival of forty years ago. He would remind Friends 
that our success in missionary and evangelistic work 
followed when we elevated the Bible to its proper 
place of authority. In the present stage of Biblical 
criticism a word of caution is needed, since there is 
such a thing as “intellectual fanaticism.” He felt 
that the paper presented by Rufus M. Jones was a 
fine presentation of idealism which lacked the teach- 
ing of the old Gospel. 

Aaron M. Bray, Oregon, said the Bible is a super- 
natural book, and must be studied and interpreted as 
such. 

Mabel H. Douglas, Oregon, wanted to emphasize 
the points made by R. W. Kelsey. We must reach 
the young people and children and win them for the 
Society. 

John F. Hanson, Oregon, felt something was due 
from the Five Years Meeting to those who might be 
called the “younger teachers” of the Society. He 
was the product of a revival in Norway dating some- 
what back of the revival which had produced David 
Hadley. It was a little different from the revival 
movement in America, and, for that reason, he prob- 
ably could sympathize a little better with the 
“Younger teachers.” In 1853 Hoag and Backhouse 
came to Norway and wakened a dead church. The 
burden of their message was the visitation of God in 
the human soul. . 

Edward Grubb, London, was in touch with the 
young Friends on his side of the water and wished to 


England was not exactly in line with the revival of 
thirty years ago in America. They were not aware 
that they were following Fox or Gurney, or any other 
leader; they were finding God for themselves and 
were working the best they could to meet present 
needs. He wished the paper by Rufus M. Jones 
could be placed before the young people of England. 
He said that the eyes of Friends were constantly 
being opened to the fact that there are many among 
us who are dissatisfied with the State and more 
formal churches to whom the quiet and inward 
worship of Friends appeals with force. The world is 
hungry for a religion deeper and more real than they 
get. 

Mary A. Gifford, New England, found that the 
study of the early history of Friends interested young 
people more than she had expected. As a result of a 
study group, where a mixed company were taking the 
work, four had joined Friends. With R. W. Kelsey, 
she urged the study of Quakerism. 

Charles W. Sweet, Iowa, thought the paper by 
Rufus M. Jones held up an ideal before us without 
telling us how to get there. We must continue to 
preach the Gospel of Jesus Christ if we would attain 
success. The vicarious sacrifice on Calvary is the 
only way to Quakerism. 

Rufus M. Jones said he would be sorry to have 
people go away with the idea that those who had 
spoken this morning represented two kinds of Chris- 
tianity. We were all disciples of the same Christ; 
we can never get away from the Gospel of the Cross, 
from the organized church, or from the work of the 
Holy Spirit. He thought it quite unfair to call the 
type of Christianity which he had presented “‘intel- 
lectualism.” It was quite the contrary, since its 
spring of life was a first-hand spiritual experience. 

Gulielma Crosfield, London, thought we generally 
agreed that opportunities for work were present on 


_every hand. Our great need, however, was efficient 


workers, We should be baptized into a spirit of inter- 
cession for qualified messengers. 

James Wood, New York, told how five days before 
he was present at the unveiling of a monument reared 
to the memory of Fox on a spot in Rhode Island, 
which he visited in 1672. No Friend had anything 
to do with raising the money for the monument, no 
‘Friend had anything to do with its construction, no 
Friend had anything to do with its unveiling. The 
affair, from start to finish, was the work of men out- 
side of the Society. At that gathering there were 
present Roman Catholics, Episcopalians, Congrega- 
tionalists, and prominent members from a number of 
the other religious denominations. Upon inquiry 
concerning the reason for this demonstration a Roman 
Catholic priest informed him that to-day all churches 
of every name must accept the essence of the message 
proclaimed by Fox. 

The second general subject before the mecdne was 
“Methods of Evangelization.” 

Robert E. Pretlow, New York, read the opening 
paper. . We expect to publish it in full j in Toe Amert- 


say that the forward movement among Friends in | can Frrenp, and will give only his conclusions, 
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which are summed up in the following propositions: 

That true evangelism is not a two-weeks’ substitute 
for a congregation’s all-year-round activity. 

That the local congregation ought to be its own 
self-sustaining evangelistic force. 

That the real worth of evangelism is measured by 
the permanent enlargement and strengthening it 
brings to the church. 

That the Yearly Meeting Evangelistic Board, 
while giving proper oversight to all the meetings, and 
fostering those conditions that make for growth in 
them, should direct a large share of its means and 
activities toward the work of church extension. 

That, through the Evangelistic Board of the Five 
Years Meeting, the united force of the church should 
be brought to bear upon strategic points that are 
beyond the limits or the means of yearly meetings. 

Richard Haworth, Western, opened the discussion. 
He declared evangelization was essential to the life of 
the Church. He then defined three methods for 
doing the work. The first he designated as profes- 
sional; the second, pastoral, and the third, personal 
evangelism. The third and second are gaining favor 
with Friends, since the results are more permanent 
than those obtained by professional effort. The 
Bible-school and Christian Endeavor are especially 
fitted for personal and pastoral evangelistic work. In 
the average Bible-school, 50 per cent are non-church 
members who are susceptible to the wise and prayer- 
ful appeals of a consecrated teacher. Other organiza- 
tions afford excellent opportunities along this line. 
The “Women’s Helping Guild,” the “Brotherhood of 
Andrew and Philip,” and like organizations, were 
cited as examples. Successful evangelism must meet 
the continued needs of a growing soul, and must seek 


to provide for building up a meeting as well as win- 


ning converts. Pastors should be especially equipped 
for doing this work, but each member of the meeting 
should have a part in it, and feel a personal responsi- 
bility. 

Luke Woodard, Indiana, said that any form of 
evangelism that does not appeal to the intellect as 
well as to the emotions is in danger of fostering 
fanaticism. 

Samuel Neave, Baltimore, acknowledged that he 
might be a little old-fashioned, but he believed in 
going where the people were. If the multitudes seek 
God’s fresh air and sunshine, then let us go to the 
fields and parks with them and preach the Gospel 
there. He thought a pavilion might often be used to 
advantage. 

Allen C..Thomas, Baltimore, was accustomed to 
meetings conducted on different lines from those 
described in the papers. There are many meetings 
where no single person is employed to do the pastoral 
work. In these meetings he felt the work could be 
done by individual members, each doing his part as 
God’s Spirit directs. 

Charles E. Tebbetts, California, felt that we did 
not appreciate the privileges offered by the Bible- 
school and Christian Endeavor ; nor do we realize the 
great importance of the work which these agencies are 


.from God availed nothing. 


doing. Results seem to show that where evangeliza- 
tion has been permanently successful the Bible-school 
has prepared the way for it. There is room for 
increasing our activities in these lines, and we should 
cultivate the field. 

Alfred T. Ware, Indiana, wished to emphasize the 
thoughts expressed by Allen C. Thomas. Experience 
has taught us that where professional evangelism 
operates the well-spring of spiritual life soon runs 
dry. Where professionalism in any form exists it has 
a deadening effect. We cannot follow the methods 
used in the Methodist Church, because we do not have 
the Methodist pastors to follow up the work. We can, 
however, devise a teaching ministry through which 
we can evangelize. 

Josephus Hoskins, Wilmington, thought all our 
church work should be shaped for the salvation of 
souls. We should preach a well-rounded Gospel of 
Jesus Christ as the Saviour of men. 

Murray 8S. Kenworthy, Western, said we needed 
to lay greater emphasis on the training of our chil- 
dren at home. He believed the home to be the most 
hopeful field for permanent and effective evan- 
gelization. 

Annie E. Williams, North Carolina, then rose to 
say that Friends need more than anything else the 
faithfulness of parents in the home. They should 
exercise more care in providing suitable literature 
and observing family worship. 

David Hadley, Western, said we have much good 
machinery for doing evangelistic work, but the results 
are meagre. He believed that God favored us with 
revivals only at special seasons. We must get the 
work on our hearts before we can expect success. 

“The Social Mission of Friends” was presented by 
two papers, Edward Grubb, London, offering the 
first. 

He declared that every church had a social mission 
which finds its inspiration and foundation in personal 
experience. The Society of Friends can trace its 
beginning to a flood of Divine Light, which broke 
in upon the inquiring soul of an English shepherd 
boy, who realized with more clearness than his fellow- 
countrymen that this fact was the essential thing in 
salvation. He found that a religious profession, and 
church membership without this immediate visitation 
He found, too, that this 
Divine Light was in every man, hence all men are 
brothers. Everyone having this light is one with all 
the rest. 

Out of this thought social ethics are developed. 
The process of their realization is often a slow growth, 
but with this conception fixed the awakening is sure. 
The abolition of slavery among Friends is a case in 
point. 

-At the present time we are experiencing a slow 
awakening on a number of social questions. We are 
more and more being brought to feel the iniquity of 
the immoral use of wealth. When we face the condi- 
tions in our industrial life we find a distinct break’ 
between our religious ideals and business methods. 
This cleavage is responsible for oppressive child labor 
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and the toleration of sweat-shops. In this direction 
we have an open door for social service. 

The race problem is especially pertinent in 
America. How can two races different in develop- 
ment live side by side and maintain just relations. 
He thought it quite clear that the superior race should 
educate the inferior. 

Then again, a wide door is open for Friends in 
politics and social life. It cannot be right for us to 
retire into our homes and enjoy our own domestic 
peace and comforts and let the weak and more 
ignorant suffer the impositions 
politicians. 

Margaret T. Carey, Baltimore, offered the second 
paper: Friends have solved many social questions 
since the rise of the Society, yet many other ques- 
tions remain unsolved. The first of these to confront 
us is the proper adjustment of capital and labor. As 
Christians, we must teach men how industry can be 
made to minister in the highest degree to the needs 
of the race. Peace is another subject which we should 
keep before our people. It seems a pity that interest 
among our members should be waning just at the 
time when others are awakening. The cause of tem- 
perance is often hindered by many among us who can- 
not see more than one way to deal with the problem. 
Friends should not hesitate to inculcate a proper 
spirit among our fellows in dealing with the colored 
people. 

The old methods of doing philanthropic work must 
pass. We now know that temporary relief does not 
get at the root of the matter. We must study social 
conditions which are responsible for suffering and 
crime, and do what we can to change them. The 
Gospel of salvation is more than a personal matter, it 
involves social service; and along these lines our chil- 
dren need education. 

Levi Mills, Wilmington, declared that principles of 
Christian ethics lay at the foundation of civil govern- 
ment. Righteousness exalts a nation. He was 
gratified to know that our present Executive, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, and his associates did not hesitate to 
prosecute rich corporations for violating the laws of 
the land along with poor men committing like 
offences. 

Albert F. N. Hamilton, Iowa, had served several 


terms in the State Legislature and had found polities, 


an excellent place to preach the Gospel. Men are 
coming to realize that true patriotism is loyalty to 
those things that will help mankind. 

“Inter-Yearly Meeting Correspondence” was dis- 
cussed in papers by Charles E. Tebbetts, Lindley D. 
Clark and Mary C. Woody. 

Charles E. Tebbetts sent a number of questions to 
the clerks of the different yearly meetings and pre- 
sented a summary of the answers received, together 
with his conclusions. THe was inclined to see the 
ridiculous aspect of the various phases of the subject, 
and his paper occasioned some merriment. Some 
meetings read all the epistles entire; others read only 
a summary. Nearly all think we should continue the 
practise. They are not a test of unity of doctrine; 


of designing | 


they are rather a bond of fellowship. The apprecia- 
tion of the epistles, however, is in inverse ratio to 
their length; hence, we should write short epistles. 
It might be well to offer a prize for the best written 
epistle. Yearly meetings fare better when the 
epistles are taken in small doses; say three at a time, 
rather than when administered all at once. 

Lindley D. Clark found cause for continuing the 
practise in that it developed a spirit of fellowship. 

Mary C. Woody, North Carolina, said the epistles 
originated as a kind of circular letter, which was 
sent around among the meetings when they were few 
in number, and before they had a plentiful supply of 
church periodicals and newspapers. They had pre- 
served uniformity of thought and feeling and had 
culminated in the Five Years Meeting. She then told 
how women Friends in London stayed away from 
the session in which it had been announced that the 
epistles from the American yearly meetings would 
be read, and gave as a reason that there was scarcely 
an item mentioned in the epistles that was not a year 
old, and bad not been read by the members of the 
meeting in their church papers and in private letters 
months before. 

Wm. Frederick Bewley, Dublin, believed that too 
much had been made of the unity of thought and 
doctrine. He would be glad to correspond with those 
who did not agree with him in: these particulars. 
Letters which threw light on conditions and work in 
America were always appreciated abroad. Since 
Dublin Yearly Meeting began summarizing the 
epistles they were read better than ever before.. He 
hoped we would continue to send them. 

Charles M. Woodman, New England, rose to 
defend New England. That yearly meeting had 
adopted the custom of summarizing the epistles. The ~ 
information from the various yearly meetings is 
grouped together under separate heads, such as edu- 
cational work, evangelistic work, etc., and the meet- 
ing finds the practise very helpful. It gives Friends 
a better survey of the field. | 

Albert J. Crosfield, London, said there never had 
been a time when London Yearly Meeting used the 
epistles better than she had the past two years. A 
summary of the epistles had been published in the 
yearly meeting minutes, together with a map of the 
United States, showing the location of the several 
yearly meetings; also with statistics taken from the 
pocket almanac. He hoped American yearly meet- 


| ings would continue the practise. 


“The Province and Duties of Superintendents of 
Evangelistic Work” was presented in a number of 
ten-minute papers. 

W. Jasper Hadley, Iowa, favored a superinten- 
dent in-whom considerable authority might be vested. 
The superintendent should keep in touch with all the 
pastors in the yearly meeting and be capable to lead 
them in their work. He should keep in touch with 
the various Bible-schools throughout the yearly meet- 
ing and with their officers. As pastors and workers 
developed, he should provide for their advancement. 
He should organize small meetings, unable to support 
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a pastor alone, into pastoral groups, and help them in 
securing a suitable person to fill this position. He 


should know something about church architecture, 


and be able to advise with building committees. He 
should recognize the Bible as the sure word of God, 
the final authority in doctrine and practise, and 
should be able to preach a sermon which would exalt 
Christ as the Saviour of men. 

J. Lindley Spicer, New York, said the General 
Superintendent should realize a definite call of God 
to the work, and should bring into co-operation all 
the forces of the meeting. His province is not to do 
the work needed in the local meetings, but rather 
to point out to others how they might accomplish it. 
He suggested that each yearly meeting should have 
a “Book of Meetings,” giving location, time of 
services, means of access, and other useful informa- 
tion about each local meeting. 

Lewis E. Stout, Western, found “sanctified judg- 
ment” the main asset of a good Evangelistic Superin- 
tendent. Nothing was more needed in harmonizing 
and utilizing the forces in a yearly meeting than a 
large supply of common sense. The superintendent 
need not be a preacher, but, if he is, his gift will be 
of advantage to him. He must not forget his 
promises; he must not be a stranger to meditation 
and deliberation; he must not be devoted to “‘old- 
fogyism” and hide-bound conservatism. 

Thomas Wood, New England, thought the Evan- 
gelistic Superintendent should have carefully laid 
plans, something definite to work to. He would 
have us remember, however, that the burden of 
evangelistic work must rest on the members of each 
particular meeting. We accomplish nothing if we 
are not deepening the sense of personal responsi- 
bility. And the superintendent should in no wise 
lift this burden from a meeting. He should confer 
with the local committees: and officers, and work 
through them. He should bring weak and needy 
meetings to the attention of the yearly meeting’s 
committee. And, in providing help for them, he 
should strive to put the meeting on its own feet 
rather than import someone to carry it. He 
should hold up the ideal of free worship, and 
should encourage the development of spiritual gifts, 
especially among the young people. Above all, he 
must live humbly at the foot of the Cross. 

Eliza H. Carey, Kansas, defined her ideal Evan- 
gelistic Superintendent as a “very real Christian and 
an all-round man.” She recognized a difficulty at 
the very outset. Organization for efficient work 


always means a curtailment of individual liberty. 


We have probably been too fearful of “one-man 
power.” At any rate, we must give our Evangelistic 
Superintendent some authority if we expect him to 
accomplish anything. 

Samuel R. Neave, Baltimore, believed that the 
evangelistic work of the church should be done by 
a committee, since no superintendent could be per- 
fect. The superintendent should visit all the fields 
and keep the committee informed concerning their 
various needs. And, under the direction of the 


evangelistic committee, he should help local meetings 
by lifting them over difficult places. In no case 
should the burden of the work in any locality be 
lifted from the meeting. He should be a man with 
broad sympathies whose personality has some weight. 
And, with the love of God in his heart, he should 
dare to do his duty under all circumstances. 


*. Josephus Hoskins, Wilmington, was the first to 


speak on the papers. He thought the necessary quali- 
fications of a superintendent were, a clear sense of 
salvation from sin, a deep conviction of the awfulness 
of sin, and full faith in the Gospel of salvation. 

J. Elwood Cox, North Carolina, thought the Evan- 
gelistic Superintendent should be careful to get others 
to work, rather than do the work himself. 

John Morland, London, said that the problems pre- 
sented by the papers were not peculiar to America, 
but English Friends were trying to work them out in 
quite a different way. They were endeavoring to 
train the whole membership to do the work. The 
young people were the most hopeful element, and 
they needed preparation—intellectual preparation as 
well as spiritual. The encouragement given to Bibli- 
cal and social study had been blessed, and promised 
greater results. 

He would extend a word of caution to American 
Friends that they take care not to drift into 
Episcopacy. 

Edward Grubb, London, had a deep concern that 
we be not carried back to the conditions out of which 
Fox came. If peculiar needs in America justified 
the adoption of a ‘‘pastoral system,” he hoped that it 
would only be temporary, and that the meetings would 
soon be able to carry the burden of their work, meet- 
ing all their needs. At least, that was what he 
longed to see. 

Charles W. Sweet, Iowa, justified the course 
Friends had taken in America because he found it in 
line with what was taught in the Bible. 

Sixth-day evening Benjamin Trueblood called 
attention to the fact that The Hague Conference had 
just adjourned; and informed the meeting that a 
form of permanent organization had been adopted, 
and that a time for a future meeting had been agreed 
upon. 

He then read a paper on “Friends in Public 
Affairs,” which was an excellent resumé of the past 
achievements of Friends, difficult to condense into a 
brief report. He strongly urged that Friends take 
an active part in polities and movements for social 
betterment. We shall be judged according to our 
possibilities and opportunities, and not by our past 
records. 

J. J. Mills, Canada, spoke on the same subject. 
He recognized the hand of God back of the multi- 
tudinous activities of life. God works through 
society as well as through individuals, and we must 
look for a social revival as well as a spiritual revival. 
Both are born from above, and each reacts on the 
other; neither can reach its full realization without 
the other. It therefore behooves us to study some of 
the things which favor such a movement. First, he 
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would have us strengthen the evangelizing power of 
the church. We must bring individuals under the 
sway of the Gospel. Second, we should arouse enthu- 
siasm for the Society of Friends. Loyalty to our 
church begets loyalty to our country. Third, we 
should encourage young people to take up public 
work and assume leadership. Fourth, we should 


strengthen our institutions of learning; and fifth, ° 


we should increase our denominational strength. 
The force of numbers cannot be ignored in determin- 
ing our influence upon public affairs. 

“The Pastoral Needs of Our Congregations” were 
first discussed in a paper by James Wood. 

He grouped these under five heads. The first had 
to do with bringing the individual to God; the second, 
with keeping him there; the third, with his spiritual 
growth; the fourth, with his idiosynerasies, and the 
fifth, with providing for his training. . In all our 
work we must develop individual responsibility. 
This he regarded as the point upon which we needed 
to exercise the greatest care. We must let each 
member of our congregation take some part for him- 
self. Of course, there are different needs and differ- 
ent qualifications. Our pastoral service, as outlined 
by the Uniform Discipline, is classified under teach- 
ing, which should be met by those with a gift for 
ministry; spiritual. discernment, which falls to the 
lot of the elders; and care for the flock, which is the 
special care of the overseers. In addition to these, 
there are many with special gifts for special service. 
Needs constantly arise which should be met by special 
appointment. London follows this method, and 
secures very satisfactory results. 

Mary M. Hobbs, North Carolina, had heard 
enough about how early Friends met their needs, but 
we had new problems, and she believed in letting the 
“dead bury their dead.” Ask not what is Quaker- 
ism, but what is needed, and then go to work to meet 
it. Fox knew the God of the Bible, and dared to face 
the needs of his time, not like the old patriarchs of 
the Bible, but in his own peculiar way. 

The need for pastoral care is universal, yet there 
are many of our meetings without those fitted to do 
the work. Empty meeting-houses all over the country 
are an evidence of this fact. We must care for inva- 
lids, sympathize with the discouraged, cultivate 
friendly intercourse, and bear one another’s burdens, 
and all this cannot be left to individual “concerns.” 
We are a busy people. We may have a care for these 
things without having time to do them. Then, again, 
there are many out-lying meetings that really need 
help; that have not the means to help themselves. In 
North Carolina the belief in individual “concerns” 
had left many meetings a prey to emotional religion, 
and our “distinguishing testimonies” had become 
“extinguishing testimonies.” Individuals should be 
left free to carry out their “concerns” only when they 
meet the concensus of the meeting. 

Under the Uniform Discipline, the pastor need not 
be a preacher. He should be a large-hearted man, 
not given to discuss doctrine; one who is weleomed 
everywhere—a possessor of quick sympathies. Let 


the pastoral committee get some one to do what ought 
to be done, and, in many eases, this means preaching. 


Clarence M. Case, Indiana, called attention to the 
innovations brought about by the revival movement 
of the past generation. New congregations were 
made up largely of people who knew little or noth- 
ing about the “doctrine and practise” of Friends. 
Most of them were busy men, and they got others to 
look after the congregation. The evolution was 
gradual. At first, the pastors spent most of their 
time in what is usually called secular work. He 
thought it was better that all the members in a 
meeting should help support one or more men to do 
pastoral work than to have one or a few bear the 
entire burden. He reviewed the results of the 
“pastoral system” and said that it had been his 
observation that members do more work with a pastor 
than they do without. There was a tendency, how- 
ever, to look to one person for service in meetings for 
worship, to follow a program, and to add to their 
numbers. 


He found yet another tendency, however, develop- 
ing and the desire growing among Friends to adapt 
the “pastoral system” to friendly principles. In 
doing this we must not attempt to break away from 
present machinery, but should take what we have in 
hand, and remodel it in conformity’ with our 
principles. 

The weakness of the East is the strength of the 
West, and vice versa. He would have all sections of 
the country counsel together and work out a con- 
sistent Quaker pastoral system. 

“Ministry for the Present Day’ was discussed by 
Elbert Russell, Indiana, and Ellison R. Purdy, 
lowa, 

Elbert Russell said the sermon did not hold the 
place in public ministry it once did, because the press 
and lecture platform were in part meeting the need. 
Despite this fact, the spoken word and the personal 
touch of the minister are still needed. Especially is 
this true of the Quaker message since it is of such 
a nature that it can only be expressed adequately in 
a human life. 

Our basis of power is not office, but effectiveness. 
The church cannot bestow a gift not already pos- 
sessed. Its function is to recognize and cultivate the 
gifts bestowed by God. A Quaker minister is simply 
a man with an aptitude. 

There are at least three lines of consideration 
which should be applied to present-day ministry. 

First. It must be purely spiritual. 

Social life and social morals are only outward 
forms, and change from time to time; the essence of 
religion is something deeper. We should’ recognize 
in effete Judaism and in medieval dualism the outer 
husks of truth that must eventually slough off. So, too 
we must abandon the use of terms that refer to God 
as a Being far away from His world who condescends 
only at rare intervals to visit His creation. We must 
teach that God’s love is everlasting, that His attitude 
toward men is always the same, that His laws are’ 
unchangeable, and will remain so long as God and the» 
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soul are as they are. 
is the greatest law. 

Second. The message must be put in present-day 
terms. 

Clothe the eternal Gospel in terms of modern 
thought. As much of it as can take hold on experi- 
ence will appeal to this age, little else will. There 
was a time when truth was dished out to men defined 
and labeled, and they were told to “believe or be 
damned.” Now we ask them to “taste and see.” 
There was an age when men bowed helpless before 
the forces of nature and lived in constant fear. 
Under such circumstances, they sought refuge in a 
Power that could check and overcome other powers. 
Now. all is changed. We are learning to use the 
forces we once feared, and to trust natural law. This 
change has affected our religious ideas. There was a 
time when men desired a God who could work 
miracles, and they were moved to accept His rule 
through fear. Now we fear the irregular, and desire 
the eternal, the constant, the One who abides with 
us forever. 

Third. The message must be less theological and 
more social. 

The religion for the present time must be less in 
ereed and more in life. 

Ellison R. Purdy declared that effective preach- 
ing was never more needed. The press and lecture 
platform could not take the place of “the man with 
a message.” In defining the permanent elements of 
preaching, he said the sermon must be essentially the 
same as that of the apostles. Every spiritual mes- 
sage in essence is found in the New Testament. 
Doctrinal preaching is best. Present-day preachers 
should make old doctrines glow in new terms, must 
plead for uncompromising ethics. Our ministers 
must be educated so that they can compel a hearing. 
They must be able to move men to repentance, self- 
sacrifice and service. 


“The Problem of a Friends Meeting in a Large 
City” was discussed by Albert J. Brown. 

He found some asking how to maintain spiritual 
democracy in a meeting with a pastor. This problem 
confronts a Friends meeting in a large city as well as 
elsewhere, but he had no fear for the outcome, since 
our pastors were awake to the danger and partook 
too much of the spirit of our free American institu- 
tions ever to allow democracy to suffer in our 
churches. 

The problem of church attendance was a very real 
one in the city, where the new environment had a 
tendency to break up the old home habits of those 
coming from the country and smaller towns. He 
could suggest only one remedy. Loyalty to the 
Friends Church akin to heroism must be taught in 
the home. : 

The problems of the city should be the problems 
of the church. We should do our best to turn the 
social and civic forces into the way of righteousness 
and trust God. But we have no right to trust God 
until we have done our best. We must learn to 


Life is the test of life and love 


create spiritual ideals in the crowd, to live and work 
with men and use the force of organization. 

Charles W. Sweet said the problems of a Friends 
meeting in a city were the same as those of all 
churches everywhere. He then mentioned four sub- 
jects, which appealed to him as being of first 
importance for any kind of Christian work: 

First. Doctrine, which is a bundle of principles 
as essential for the Christian worker as medicine is 
for a physician. 

Second. Character, 
reproach. . 

Third. Knowledge, and Fourth, a message. 

The meeting-house ought to be located where it can 
be easily reached. Good music should be given a 
prominent place in the services. As long as we teach 
music in our homes and institutions of learning our 
young people will go to the churches where good 
music is to be heard. 

The closing subject on the program was ‘The 
Expansion of Quakerism.” 

Isaac Sharpless read the first paper. He told how 
the glorious promise of the first generation of 
Friends to spread and become the greatest religious 
and political force in the world had died out before 
the close of the first half century, and how Friends 
had spent their energy in preserving their inher- 
itance, rather than in moving forward with the great 
law of progress that governs the world. This lapse 
into quietism is not logical, but he finds an explana- 
tion in a lack of educated leadership. This dearth of 
broadmindedness was also. the cause of our great 
separation. Each party saw a partial truth. One 
dwelt on the mystical union with God, while the 
other emphasized the outward work of Christ on the 
cross. Both magnified their differences until rupture 
was inevitable. In lke manner, we find two very 
marked types of religious experience among Chris- 
tians to-day, one comes as an abrupt change—a com- 
plete new creation in a moment of time, the other is 
a gradual growth, both equally genuine and effective. 


which must be above 


These things are mentioned only to show how easy 


it is for anyone with a limited horizon to generalize 
on his own experience and condemn others. This is 
just the condition we should strive to avoid. We need 
to wait on God for inspiration and strength, but we 
need also a broad education to keep us from becom- 
ing narrow in our sympathies. Spirituality and 
intellectuality are not incompatible; they are the 
complements, one of the other. We must advance 
with living testimonies for existing evils, and learn 
to organize in a practical way to reach humanity. 

J. Elwood Paige, New England, would have us 
seek points of agreement with others and emphasize - 
them if we would expand. He saw a hopeful sign in 
the new interest which young Friends are taking in 
Quaker history, which will do much to help them 
find the bed-rock of truth. Emotionalism may secure 
an inflated Society, but deep digging will give us an 
enduring Quakerism. 

Alfred T. Ware, Indiana, was the last to speak on 
the subject. He saw the hand of Providence in the 
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wide distribution of Friends in all parts of America, 
and thought this our present opportunity. As a 
people, we ought to be convinced that we have a 
message distinct and peculiar, otherwise there is no 
excuse for our existence. The Quaker message is not 
alone for scholars and leaders, but for all alike—all 
are to be priests and ministers. Having this idea 
firmly fixed in our minds, we are in a fair way to 
expand. We must not be afraid to organize 
wherever co-operation is needed. We must encour- 
age loyalty to the Society, and personal consecration 
to definite ends. Nor can our conceptions be too 
“high and holy.” If we believe in Christ we must 
believe that righteousness will prevail with all men. 

“Non-resident Members as a Basis of Church 
Expansion” was discussed in papers read by Andrew 
F. Mitchell and Francis A. Wright, but we failed to 
get briefs. ; 

ITEMS OF BUSINESS. 


It was the judgment of the Five Years Meeting 
that way did not open at the present time for the 
establishment of a publishing house. 

A committee of five, Thomas Wood, New England ; 
J. Elwood Cox, North Carolina; Richard Haworth, 
Western; J. Lindley Spicer, New York, and Albert 
J. Brown, Wilmington, were appointed to consider 
the subject of Friends Bibleschool literature, and 
report to the next Five Years Meeting. 

The following proposition coming from Kansas 
Yearly Meeting five years ago was accepted and sent 


down, namely: 


“To amend Part II, Chapter X, Section 1, Title, Yearly 
Meetings, paragraph 8, following the words, ‘When a proposi- 
tion is approved by a Yearly Meeting, it shall be reported to 
the Five Years Meeting for its consideration,’ by adding the 
words— 

‘and if it be approved by that body, with such modifica- 
tions as that body shall see fit to make, it shall then be sub- 
mitted to the several Yearly Meetings for their action; and 
it shall become operative when it shall have been adopted by 
four-fifths of the Yearly Meetings constituting the Five 
Years Meeting.’ ” 


It was the judgment of the meeting that inter- 
yearly correspondence should be continued; that 
epistles should be brief, largely confined to matters 
in the yearly meeting sending the epistle, and that 
the mode of their presentation be left to the yearly 
meeting receiving them. 

It was recorded as the sense of the meeting that 
no age limit should be fixed for the transfer of the 
associate members to full membership, but that this 
matter should be left to the judgment of each 
monthly meeting, subject to the regulations pre- 
scribed by the several yearly meetings. A lively dis- 
cussion preceded the vote on this question. 

The meeting established Nebraska Yearly Meet- 
ing and appointed Allen Jay, David Hadley, Eliza 
H. Carey, Elizabeth C. Armstrong and John F. Han- 
son. to inaugurate its sessions. 

The meeting approved the proposition to join in 
the Federation of Churches, and appointed the fol- 
lowing Friends to represent the Five Years Meeting 
in the Federation: Charles E. Tebbetts, James Wood, 


Robert L. Kelly, Charles W. Sweet, J. W. Sparks 
and Sylvester Newlin. 

The propositions regarding changes in Meetings 
on Ministry and Oversight were referred to the 
yearly meetings for their consideration during the 
next five years. ‘The following is a copy of the new 


sections proposed : 
Secrion I. 


All meetings on ministry and oversight are discontinued and 
their functions absorbed by the corresponding meetings at 
large, to be performed by the meetings themselves or through 
the following committees: d 


I. The Pastoral Committee of the Congregation. 

The Pastoral Committee of the Congregation shall be com- 
nosed of the ministers, elders and overseers and such other 
qualified members as the Monthly Meeting may appoint for 
this service. This committee shall have the care of the min- 
istry and religious work of the congregation. It shall have a 
general oversight of the shepherding of the flock, the visitation — 
of families both of members and attenders, and a watchful 
care over associate members and non-resident members. 

The initiative in arranging for the location of ministers or 
others for special service in any congregation shall be in the 
hands of this committee. It shall submit its proposals to the 
Monthly Meeting for its action. Ministers, when located in a 
congregation, shall carry on their work in harmony with the 
Constitution and Discipline under the care and oversight of 
the Pastoral Committee. 

It shall receive applications for membership, examine each 
case carefully, and report those approved to the Monthly 
Meeting. 

II, Committee on Ministry and Pastoral 
Monthly Meeting. 

The Committee on Ministry and Pastoral Work of the 
Monthly Meeting shall consist of the Pastoral Committee, or 
committees, of the congregation, or congregations, composing 
the Monthly Meeting. This committee shall meet as often as 
its duties may require, and at such place as may be most ad- 
vantageous. 

Its duties shall be as follows: 

1. It shall take the initiative in the recording of ministers 
(see new section on Recording Ministers). 

2. It shall exercise a watchful care over the efficiency of 
the ministry and the doctrinal teachings of the ministers and 
their manner of life, and where any give uneasiness on any of 
these grounds, it shall tenderly advise with them on_ this 
account. Where ministers continue in objectionable teaching 
or conduct, the matter shall be reported to the Monthly 
Meeting for its action. If the Monthly Meeting decides that 
action should be taken, it shall report the case to the Quarterly 
Meeting for its concurrence. 

3. Once a year, or oftener, it shall make a report in writing 
to the Monthly Meeting of the spiritual condition of the mem- 
bership, of attendance upon public worship, of family devo- 
tions, of the conduct of the members in their relation to one 
another and to the world, of Christian work in which members 
are engaged, and of such other matters as concern the spiritual 
life of the Monthly Meeting. 


III. Committee on Ministry and Evangelistic and Church 
Extension Work of the Quarterly Meeting. 

Each Quarterly Meeting shall annually appoint a Committee 
on Ministry and Evangelistic and Church Extension Work. 
The committee shall advise with the Committee on the Min- 
istry and Pastoral Work of the Monthly Meetings in such 
matters as the latter may lay before it, and it shall exercise a 
general care over the work of the church within its borders, 
with authority to open and enter upon new fields of labor. 
The chairman of this committee shall be a member of the 
Evangelistic and Church Extension Committee of the Yearly 
Meeting. This committee shall meet at some convenient time 
before each Quarterly Meeting and shall annually report to 
the Quarterly Meeting in writing. 


Secrion II. 
Recording of Ministers. 


_1. When a member, a man or woman, has engaged in pub- 
lic religious service (see Gifts im the Ministry) so that the 
meeting is edified and spiritually helped thereby, the Com- 
mittee on Ministry and Pastoral Work is carefully to consider 


Work of the 
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whether he has received from the Head of the Church a gift 
in the ministry which should be officially recognized. Per- 
sons may occasionally speak to edification, or engage in ex- 
hortation, or give testimony to their experience, or offer vocal 
prayer, with evidence of spiritual power, without having neces- 
sarily received a special gift in the ministry. When the com- 
mittee is satisfied that a member has received a gift in the 
ministry, it shall report this fact to the Monthly Meeting 
with a statement as to the evidence that the person has re- 
ceived such gift, as to his manner of life, his doctrinal views, 
his mental capacity and his general qualifications for the min- 
istry. ‘The Monthly Meeting shall act in the case according 
to its judgment. If it concludes that the person’s gift should 
be acknowledged, it shall ask the concurrence of the Quarterly 
Meeting, and without such concurrence the name shall not be 
recorded. The Monthly Meeting shall take final action in the 
case as soon as may be practicable after the reception of official 
information in writing of the Quarterly Meeting’s advice. 

When a minister is duly recorded by a Monthly Meeting, the 
clerk shall notify the secretary of the Evangelistic and Church 
Extension Committee of the Five Years Meeting, giving the 
full name and address of the minister. ‘he same information 
shall be forwarded to the Yearly Meeting, through the reports 
of the Quarterly Meeting. 


Section III. 
Appointment of Elders. 


There shall be not less than three elders in each Monthly 
Meeting who shall each serve for the term of three years, 
and, as nearly as possible, one-third of their number shall be 
appointed each year. The appointment shall be made by the 
Monthly Meeting, the nominations being made by a committee 
of the said meeting, appointed for that purpose. 


Section IV. 


Each Yearly Meeting should devote ample time during its 
annual session for a full consideration of the condition and 
efficiency of the ministry, and of the Evangelistic and Church 
Extension Work of the Yearly Meeting. 

The request of the Friends International Chris- 
tian Endeavor Union to be received as a department 
of the Five Years Meeting was granted by the meet- 

-ing, and the following members of the Executive 
Committee were recognized as the heads of per- 
department: President Alfred T. Ware, Rialtis two 
ton, Ohio, and Secretary-Treasurer 
Sabina, Ohio. vorthwp" 
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An appeal to the yearly meetings for aid in estab- 
lishing Nebraska Yearly Meeting was approved by 
the meeting. 

A proposition from the Evangelistic Board was 
approved providing for making up lists of non-resi- 
dent members of the various yearly meetings. It is 
hoped that new meetings may be built up from 
groups of these non-resident members. 

The representatives of this meeting in the Council 
of the Federation of Churches were instructed to 
represent the Five Years Meeting in considering the 
temperance question. 

A resolution was adopted commending the work 
of the Anti-Saloon League and the Women’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, and pledging the sympathy 
of the Five Years Meeting in their efforts for the 
suppression of the liquor traffic. 

The Committee on the Friends Hymnal reported 
that a book already published was selected and, with 
certain alterations, adopted. 

By unanimous vote, the clerks were thanked for 
their efficient services, the Frien ‘a ame oe bee 
their thoughtful hospitality °°°°™* “7*P'm OU ie 
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jungle. The road is overgrown with a sod of short, 
matted grass with places overgrown with weeds, and, 
though much of it has not been worked, it is 100 per 
cent. better than native paths. 

Arriving at Kaimosi about 2.00 P. M., we found 
everything ready, and the iron house as comfortable 
and nice as could be, and we were soon at home the 
first time for nearly two years. 

The next day Dr. Blackburn and I went down and 
sawed a nice lot of lumber, Doctor and Emory having 
spent a few weeks temporarily repairing the mill, and 
it is now running on about one-third power or less, 
but sawing logs up into good lumber. We find much 
more of our timber impervious to ants and borers 
than we at first supposed. 

The next Tuesday Dr. Blackburn and I took some 
men and the oxen and cart and started for Kisumu 
via our cart road. Some of the road has been worked 
by the Government, but much has not been touched 


for two years. We only spent, all told, not over three | 


hours with our men in repairing it and arrived at 
at wen did + opGyening in a drivin rain, but 
oe that nate iyi cart road to ate and 
Tht it fs 50 por cont. betters {uM when first made, 
hat it i : va 
With a little work, we found we’ “°"° able to ford all 
the streams. Sia ; 
The next day we started baat oe ee ae well 
; ; ses of trees 
loaded with some of our goods an (epee 
and plants from Washington, D. C- ads in all. The 
good condition), about 15 porter low Sea tho Se rate 
oxen took us along nicely. On the ple nena s 
had made their fields of grain on the 7°#°, #% ae 
was some grass and weeds, but the OS ee : 0 
mind them very little. SSeS 
We eaaveatabbet half way to Kaimosi, and the 
next day, bright and early, started on and arrived at 
Kaimosi a little after noon, glad that, for Kaimosi 
at least, the expensive, trying method ot portering 
loads from Kisumu on the heads of natives was a 
thing of the past. PALES 

We were amazed to find things at Kaimosi in such 
a prosperous condition after passing through, as it 
has, enough to almost ruin the station completely. 
The dam, was widened, and, while not beyond danger 
of washing out, is much safer. Along the road near 
the station was a large banana grove in regular rows 
bearing nicely. The garden back of the site for Dr. 
Blackburn’s new house is doing well. We counted 
21 pineapples on the plants. The’ orange trees are 
overgrown with grass, and we are planning to trans- 
plant them to a better place, as the soil where they are 
is very poor. On the site for the brick house 1s a 
ereat pile of burned brick. The whole place is most 
encouraging, indeed. ; 

Last Thursday Doctor and I left our wives at 
Kaimosi and started for Monthly Meeting at Lir- 
handa. It had rained the day before out that way 
and in a short time we were wet to our hips, as there 
is onlv a native path. After over three hours of 
forcing ourselves through wet jungle on muddy, slip- 
pery paths we arrived at our northern out-station. 

Lirhanda is splendidly located on a high ridge 


overlooking all the currounding country, and Edgar 
and Adelaide Hole are surely doing a most excel- 
lent work with God’s blessing on them. 

We had a service with the natives, and Emory Rees 
spoke in Kavirondo. I was surprised at the grasp 
he had of the language. Surely the Lord has been 
with the missionaries here in their labor for Him in 
this desperately needy land, and our hearts were 
encouraged as we met with them. 

After monthly meeting Doctor and I started for 
Kaimosi, arriving just at dark. This tramping is 
the hardest work the missionaries have to do, and I 
am convinced it lessens our efficiency very 
materially. 

I begin Monday carting to Kaimosi our goods and 
the bill of hardware sent out by the Board. 

Missionaries, generally, are enjoying fairly good 
health. 

The Government officials are even more friendly 
than they have ever been and are keen on helping us 
with making cart roads. It is the law that natives 
must keep the bush cut down on all roads. So there 
is no question as to roads being kept open. All we 
have to do is to inform the Government the roads 
need the bush cut and they see to it. 

We do praise God for the privilege of being here 
and engaging in work that is bound to develop the 
whole native. 

Yours for Christ and Africa, 
Artur B. Curnson. 
Kisumu, B. E. Africa, Seventh month 21, 1907. 


Arnold of Rugby certainly did teach us—thank 
God for it!—that we could not cut our life into slices 
and say. “In this slice your actions are indifferent, 
and you needn’t trouble your head about them one 
way or another; but in this slice mind what you are 
about, for they are :mportant,”—a pretty muddle we 
should have made if se had done so. He taught us 
that in this wonderful vorld no boy or man can tell 
which of his actions is different and which not; 
that life is a whole, made u) of actions and thoughts 
and longings, great and smal. noble and ignoble ; 
therefore the only true wisdom 14 man or boy is to 
bring the whole life into obedieig to Him whose 
world we live in; and that whethe: we eat or drink, 
or whatever we do, we are to do all) His name and 
to His glory.—Thomas Hughes. 


Thinns of Interest Among Om.jyog 
Sse 

Lindley D. Clark, Washington, D. C., preached . Friends 
Church, Centerville, Ind., on the 20th inst. 

Alex. M. Purdy attended Poplar Ridge meeting (SP eit 
inst., and preached both morning and evening. 

Thomas Edmundson and three other Irish Friends rr. 
hd ched Wachiotl School, and were much. interested. 

The Friends of Milton, Ind., have a new furnace in. 
idektne epee which adds much to the comfort offs 
attendants. © Be 

While in attendance at Five Years Meeting Josep id 
ton afdreceell the students of Earlham College on va ee 
nese and Chinese. 


ontly 
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The oldest delegate at the Five Years Meeting was Richard 
A. Cox, from Kansas, who is eighty-seven years old. He 
attended every session. 

F. C. Stanley will spend the coming winter in the Anti- 
Saloon League work in Louisiana. His address will be 312 
Canal Louisiana Building, New Orleans, La. 


A. M. Gibson, who has been doing pastoral work in Walnut 
Creek and Hardens Creek meetings, near East Monroe, Ohio, 
for the past two years, has removed to Cuba, Ohio. 


_ Rebecca G. Lewis and daughter, Mary H. Lewis, are visit- 
ing Friends in Ohio. They attended the Five Years Meeting, 
and will return to their home in Oskaloosa, Iowa, the latter 
part of this week. 


_Kansas Yearly Meeting was the first to turn over its mis- 
sion work to the American Friends Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions under the new plan of union. ‘This work is among the 
Indians on Douglas Island, Alaska. 


Some time since we published an extract from a local paper 
which reported a gain of 170 in the meeting at Pasadena, Cal., 
during the years while Harry R. Keats was doing pastoral 
work there. We are now informed that 170 is the total num- 
ber of accessions to the meeting, not the actual gain. 


At the semi-annual convention of the Genoa, Ledyard and 
Venice Bible School Association, held near Poplar Ridge, 
N. Y., the 22d inst., George Hull, Gasport, gave two excellent 
and stirring addresses. In the afternoon he spoke on “Utiliz- 
ing the Home Department,” and in the evening his subject was 


officers of this Association are members of Poplar Ridge 
Meeting of Friends. 


A report from Fountain City, Ind., dated the 16th, says: 
- “Luke Woodard’s house caught fire from a defective flue Mon- 
day morning. The fire engine was called and business was 
closed for a time, all fighting the flames. Once or twice it 
looked as though they were beyond control. ‘The household 
goods were all taken out of the house with the exception of 
a couple of carpets and a few small articles. ‘The loss was 
about $200, mostly covered by insurance.” 


The former students, members of the faculty and friends 
of Penn College who were in attendance at the Five Years 
Meeting enjoyed a very pleasant reunion at the home of Prof. 

dwin Morrison. About 45 were in attendance. The gather- 
ing was entirely informal, but Eli Reece, class ’88, was per- 
suaded to sing for the entertainment of the company. His two 
solos were especially appreciated by those who knew him in 
his student days, when his singing was a feature of programs 
at the college. 


Here is a warm welcome from the Northwest: “The second 
session of Puget Sound Quarterly Meeting will be held at 
Seattle, Wash., on the first Seventh day of Eleventh month. 
This is a new meeting, and Friends everywhere are invited to 
co-operate with us in making the influence of the church felt 
in this great State. Any Friends intending to visit our State 
would confer a great favor if they would notify us beforehand. 
Permanent address, Charles Replogle, 1917 Wetmore Avenue, 
Everett, Wash., evangelistic superintendent of the Ind. Y. M. 
for Washington.” 


Ruth L. Smith, whose obituary appeared last week, was the 
widow of Henry Smith, Westport, who was a lineal de- 
scendant of Mary Dyer, through her son Charles. Mary Dyer, 
it will be remembered, was hanged on Boston Common in 
1660, because of her persistent advocacy of Friends cause. If 
a long line of worthy ancestors helps to mould solid character, 
she had that advantage, coming as she did, from such men as 
Samuel Gorton, an early Rhode Island Governor; Benjamin 
Barton, Francis Cooke, Richard Warren, Anthony Slocum, 
Christopher Holder, Adam Mott, William Ricketson and other 
settlers of Rhode Island, Plymouth and Dartmouth. 


Our friend, Anna F. Taber, San Jose, Cal., has called our 
attention to the needs of the Akasaka Hospital in Tokio, 
Japan. This hospital was founded in 1886 in memory of Anna 
L. Whitney, and is under the medical care of Dr. Whitney 
son-in-law of Bevan Brithwaite, who is widely known as a 
skillful physician and a devout Christian worker. It is a center 
of poweriul Christian influence. Part of the money which sup- 
ports this hospital comes from England and part from 
America. We should like to suggest that any of our readers 
who wish to help this good work should send contributions to 
Anna F. Taber, 313 South Tenth Street, San Jose, Cal. 


Coupling the Bible School and the Church.” Three of the. 


' work at Lynn, Mass. 


On the 11th and 12th inst., Friends at West Milton, Ohio, 
celebrated the one hundredth anniversary of the establishment 
of West Branch Monthly Meeting. The exercises were a fit- 
ting observance of the century mark, and were keenly enjoyed 
by the congregation and visiting friends. Eli Jay spoke on 
“Prehistoric West Branch;” Anna May Pemberton on 
“Quakerism and Slavery;” “Quakerism of the Nineteenth 
Century” was presented by Elbert Russell, Earlham College. 
In speaking of “The Branches of West Branch,” Eli Jay 
stated that West Branch was the parent organization of prac- 
tically every meeting, quarterly and yearly, west of the Great 
Miami River, representing a membership of about 65,000. 

Daisy Barr, Fairmont, Ind., spoke on “Woman in the 
Ministry.” Cyrus W. Hodgins, professor of History at Earl- 
ham, talked on “Friends and Peace,” and J. Edwin Jay, Guil- 
ford.College, N. C., on the “Permanence of Quakerism.” In 
the final address by Elbert Russell, it was urged that the 
Twentieth Century demanded not a new gospel, but new 
methods and a message expressed in modern forms of 
thought. 


After commenting on the tendency of Friends ministers to 
move East, the Richmond Paladium gives the following inter- 
esting information: “Amos Sanders, after building the Friends 
church in Noblesville and serving as pastor for many years, 
went to Brooklyn, N. Y., and remained at the head of the 
largest church in that city as long as his health would permit. 

“Earl Harold, Richmond, is preaching at Worcester, Mass. 

“Clarence M. Case, for many years a teacher in the Nobles- 
ville schools, resigned the pastorate of a Friends church in 
Richmond a short time ago to become chaplain of Brown 
University at Providence, R. I. 

“Orvill Trueblood, Vincennes, is succeeding well as pastor 
of a large congregation at Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Mary Miars., 
formerly a pastor at Carmel, Ind., is engaged in ministerial 
Della and Seth Reese are located in 
Rhode Island. They originally came from Westfield. Oscar 
Mood, Grant County, and wife have gone to Fall River, Mass.. 
where he becomes a pastor.” 


Friends at Whittier, Cal., have recently enjoyed a trio of 
wedding celebrations: 

Friends of Amos M. and Phcebe Kennworthy, to the num- 
ber of seventy, gathered at their neat little cottage in Whittier, 
Cal., the 23d ult., to celebrate the fifty-fifth anniversary of 
their marriage. Two handsome parlor rockers and a purse of 
$20 were presented, and a social hour of greeting, singing 
and speech making was greatly enjoyed. These people are 
well and happy in busy work for the Master. 

The 8th was the fiftieth anniversary of the marriage of 
Thomas and Sarah Armstrong, for which they issued many 
invitations. The home, beautifully decorated, was open to 
receive guests, afternoon and evening, and about 300 people 
greeted them. Among this number were many old students 
of Thomas Armstrong from Hopewell Academy. The gifts, 
in gold coins, were numbered by the twoscore and a half. 
with many other handsome presents. ‘Thomas Armstrong is 
evangelistic superintendent of California Yearly Meeting. 

On the oth inst. about 70 friends of John and Sarah Carey 
gathered in the lawn of a neighbor’s home, where this beloved 
couple were invited to dinner, and surprised them by present- 
ing many useful gifts and giving an informal program of 
speeches and songs, celebrating the fifty-fourth anniversary 
of their marriage. These people have spent all their married 
life in missionary work on the frontier and among the 
Indians. ‘They worked twenty years among the Indians, 
mostly under Dr. Kirk and Jeremiah Hubbard, the Govern- 
ment agents. They are now quite feeble, and are “Only wait- 
ing ’til the angel opens wide the pearly gate.” 


DIED. 


SreveNson.—At her residence in Farmington, N. Y., Fourth 
month 9, 1907, Annie Stevenson, wife of Edward W. Steven- 
son, aged forty-nine years. She was a member of Farming- 
ton Monthly Meeting, and her friends bear witness to her 
faithful Christian life in the home, the church and the com- 
munity. 


TuHomas.—At the residence of his son, L. W. Thomas, Fort 
Dodge, Iowa, Ninth month 21, 1907, Jesse Thomas, formerly 
of Oskaloosa, Iowa, in the eightieth year of his age. 


Wu.uirs.—At her home, near Cleo, Oklahoma, Tenth month 
9, 1907, Leah Willits, aged seventy-four years. 
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[Tenth month 


Che International Lesson. 


FOURTH QUARTER. 
LESSON VI. ELEVENTH MONTH I0, 1907. 


JOSHUA *RENEWING THE COY- 
ENANT WITH ISRAEL. 
JOSHUA 24: 14-28, 

GOLDEN TExtT.—Choose you this day 
whom ye will serve. Josh. 24:15. 

DAILY RHADINGS FOR PRECEDING WHDK. 
pace ae An old man’s warning. Josh. 


Third-day. Reminder of mercies. Josh. 
24:1-138. . 

Fourth-day. Covenant renewed. Josh. 
24: 14-28. ~ 
on Gay Death of Joshua. Josh. 24: 


~ 


pixth-day. Call for decision. 1 Kings 18: 
2 Seventh-day. Living for Christ. Phil. 1: 
First-day. The first claim. Matt. 6: 24-34. 
Time.—Uncertain ; about eighteen 
years after the time of the last lesson 
and twenty-five after crossing the Jor- 


oa Perhaps between 1426 and 1175 


Place—Shechem. This was Abra- 
ham’s first resting place in Palestine 
(Gen, 12:6) ; it was the place where the 
blessings and the cursings of the law 
had been read (Josh. 8: 30-35); it was 
between Mounts Ebal and Gerizim, and 
possibly the assembly was near Jacob’s 
well, and the tomb of Joseph, and where, 
centuries later, the memorable conversa- 
tion with the “woman of Samaria” took 
place. This is one of the few practically 
certain sites of Bible history. 


Joshua is spoken of as one hundred 
and ten years old (Josh. 24:29), and 
dwelling at Timnathserah, which is only 
a few miles from Shechem (see Josh. 
19: 49, 50; 24:30). It must not be sup- 
posed that the conquest of Canaan went 
on steadily—it took several years, and, 
indeed, was never thoroughly accom- 
plished. 

It was fitting that the great leader 
should bid farewell to those whom he 
had led, and for whom he foresaw much 
difficulty. Shechem was central, it was 
near his own inheritance, and it was hal- 
lowed by memories of the promises 
given there to Abraham by Jehovah. 
We have in chapters 23 and 24 two fare- 
well addresses of Joshua. Whether they 
are two separate addresses, or two re- 
ports of the same address, it is impos- 
sible to decide—scholars differ in opin- 
ion; the spirit in each is the same, and 
the essential lesson inculcated in each 
is not dissimilar. 

It was eminently fitting that Joshua 
should recall to his hearers some of the 
most remarkable incidents of their 
national history, especially what Jehovah 
had done for them in the past. After 
this he calls upon them to make their 
decision. It is quite evident from this 
chapter that the Israelites were far from 
being wholly devoted to Jehovah, and 
that they continued this divided service 
is evident from Judges, Samuel and 
Kings—indeed, the Israelites were not 
free from idolatry until after the return 
from the Babylonish captivity. 

14. “Now, therefore,” etc. Note that 
the temptations to idolatry were from 
three sources: “the gods which your 
fathers served beyond the river” 
(R. V.), that is, the Chaldean deities; 
the gods of Egypt, and the gods of the 
Amorites (verse 15). “Fear the Lord 
and serve Him in sincerity and truth.” 


Fear means godly fear or reverence. 
“Sincerity and truth” equivalent to 
“with all thy heart and soul and mind.” 
is the Euphrates, which always was the 
is the Suphrates, which always was the 
river to the Jews. 

15. Among these four claimants, 
Joshua appeals to them to choose one. 
Of course, it is perfectly clear from 
verse 14 that he means that they should 


; choose Jehovah. But he implies that it 


would be better for them to make a 
clean-cut decision—to choose between 
God and Baal—to cease from halting be- 
tween two opinions. He also wished 
them to make an intelligent choice, to 
weigh the claims of each. After this he 
announces his own decision—‘As for me 
and my house.” Whatever you may do, 
my mind is made up, and my family will 
go with me. 

16, 17. Moved by Joshua’s words, the 
people annotinced their choice, using 
strong language. “God forbid.” An 
expression of strong dislike or abhor- 
rence. 7 


19. “Joshua said.” He knew the 
character of those to whom he was 
speaking—how easily they fell away. 
It was needful to do more than simply 
move their emotions. “Ye cannot serve 
the Lord,” etc. ‘The meaning evidently 
is, that he wishes to impress upon them 
the idea that it takes more than words, 
more than excitement to enable them 
really to serve Jehovah. “He is a holy 
God.” ‘Therefore, He will not be sat- 
isfied with impurity, and a _ divided 
heart. Compare Lev. 19:2; Hab, 1: 13. 
“Jealous.” Jehovah is constantly rep- 
resented as being “jealous.” This means, 
again, that He will not receive a divided 
service. “He will not forgive your 
transgression nor your. sins.” The 
meaning must be inferred from the con- 
text. He has been speaking of idolatry, 
and says the sin of idolatry will be pun- 
ished. The Israelites of that day would 
be hardly likely to understand a religion 
of love and free forgiveness—for them, 
we can hardly doubt, “the terrors of the 
law” would have a deeper and more ef- 
fective meaning, for they would feel that 
there must be a tangible punishment for 
transgression. ‘The idea is further car- 
ried on in verse 20. 


20. “Turn and do you evil.” R. V. 
The old Hebrew ascribed both good and 
evil to Jehovah, His was the agency in 
each case; indeed, “everything abnor- 
mal or extraordinary, whether good or 
bad, was referred to the divine agency.” 
Knowledge of this fact helps to explain 
many hard passages. While recognizing 
the relatively high morality and religion 
of the old Hebrew, we must be careful 
of reading into the Old Testament what 
was not revealed until God sent forth 
His Son. 

22. “Ye are witnesses against your- 
selves.” You have made a_ public 
promise. q 

23. “Therefore put away.” Carry 
out your promise by your action. “The 
strange gods.” He speaks as if the pos- 
session of the images—the teraphim— 
was a common thingy as it must have 
been, for we find them evidently not un- 
common in the days of David (see I 
Sam. 19:13, 16, R. V.), and even as late 
as Hosea (Hos. 3:4). 

25, 26. Joshua enters into a formal 
covenant with the people, records it in 
in book, and further marks it by setting 


up a “stone of memorial.” Compare the 
account of this whole incident with that 
in the life of Moses (Deut. 29:1; 
30:20). 

Practica, ‘THOUGHTS. 


1. “Joshua was a soldier, a soldier of 
the Old Testament, a splendid man for 
his day, but not beyond his day. . . . 
He was not the apostle of charity or 
gentleness. He had one virtue, but it 
was the supreme virtue—he honored 
God,’ and he was absolutely loyal to 
Him. 


THE BEST PAPER FOR FAMILY 
READING. 


The contents of The Youth’s Com- 
panion are chosen with a view to the in- 
terest of all tastes and ages. The father, 
as well as the son, enjoys the tales of 
adventure; the mother renews her girl- 
hood in the stories for girls, while the 
paper always abounds in stories, long 
and short, which may be read aloud in 
the most varied family group to the keen 
pleasure of all. 

Full illustrated announcement of The 
Companion for 1908 will be sent to any 
address free with sample copies of the 
paper. 

New subscribers who send $1.75 at 
once for 1908 will receive free all the re- 
maining issues of 1907, besides the gift 
of The Companion’s four-leaf hanging 
calendar for 1908, in full color. 

THE YourtH’s CoMPANION, 
144 Berkeley Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


TAKE THEM OUT, 
OR FEED THEM FOOD THEY CAN STUDY ON. 


When a student begins to break down 
from lack of the right kind of food, 
there are only two things to do; either 
take him out of school or feed him prop- 
erly on food that will rebuild the brain 
and nerve cells. That food is Grape- 
Nuts. 

A boy writes from Jamestown, N. Y., 
saying: “A short time ago I got into a 
bad condition from  overstudy, but 
Mother, having heard about Grape-Uuts 
food, began to feed me on it. It satisfied 
my hunger better than ony other food, 
and the results were marvelous. I got 
fleshy like a good fellow. My usual 
morning headaches disappeared, and I 
found I could study for a long period 
without feeling the effects of it. 

“My face was pale and thin, but is 
now round and has considerable color. 
After I had been using Grape-Nuts for 
about two months I felt like a new 
boy altogether. I have gained greatly 
in strength as well as flesh, and it is a 
pleasure to study now that I am not 
bothered with my head. I passed all of 
my examinations with a _ reasonably 
good percentage, extra good in some of 
them, and it is Grape-Nuts that has 
saved me from a year’s delay in enter- 
ing college. 

“Father and mother have both been 
improved by the use of Grape-Nuts. 
Mother was troubled with sleepless 
nights, and got very thin, and looked 
care-worn. She has gained’ her normal 
strength and looks and sleeps well 
nights.” “There’s a» Reason.” Read 
“The Road to Wellville” in packages. 
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Christian Endeavor. 


[Communications for this department should 
be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New York 
_ Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR ELEVENTH MONTH IOTH. 


THE GREED FOR GOLD. 
Proy. 23:4,5; Luxn 12: 13-21. 
DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


te aniteaay. A greedy man. Josh. 7: 
 Rourth-day. Covetous priests. 1 Sam. 2: 
~ Fifthtday. A dishonest servant. 2 Kings 
5 : 20-24. 

Sixth-day. A.betrayer for silver. Matt. 
26: 14-16. 
Ga ieee 29 A woe on greed. Jude 11, 


The Bible characters that illustrate 
the penalties of sin serve an excellent 
purpose indeed, inasmuch as no partial 
presentation of truth is adequate, and if 
we read only of the faithful and their 
rewards we would have but a part of the 
story of human discipline. But if we 
read of them merely as of those long 
dead, without followers or successors, 
or if we attribute to them a sort of bad 
pre-eminence against which we may dis- 
_ play our virtues, flattering ourselves that 
we would not be guilty of such folly and 
evil, we lose the good we might derive 
from the account of them. 

The Bible is written with an insight 
into the human heart, its motives and 
their outworkings, that makes it a mirror 
to the race. When we read Jacob’s re- 
proaches against Laban, we may be 
somewhat less moved at his very real 
grievances when we remember how he 
undertook to gain in haste what came to 
him only after years of penitential ser- 
vice and waiting. But Laban’s grasping- 
“ness is none the less unlovely because 
Jacob’s was so much like it., 

-Achan shows how an evil infects all 
“whom it touches, so that even a national 
calamity may be entailed by the sins of 
a few. On the other hand, the nation’s 
safety lay in the zeal for righteousness 
of Joshua and those with him. 

Judas betraying his Lord for silver, 
and Ananias and Sapphira striving to 
gain a desirable fellowship and_ still 
cling to a part of the price, show what 
comes to pass when the greed for gold 
overtops the love of God. 

But the possibilities of every such sin 


TROUBLE FROM COFFEE. 

PEOPLE BEGINNING TO LEARN ABOUT THE 
DRUG. 

“Coffee treated me so badly that I 

want to tell people about it, and if you 

can use my letter, I will be glad. 

“T am forty-five years old and have 
drank coffee all my life. I have felt bad 
for years and did not know what ailed 
me. Sometimes I would have to press 
my hand against my heart, I would be 
in such pain, and I got so I could hardly 
do my work. My head would feel heavy 
and dizzy, and many a time I got so® 
blind I just had to drop down or else I 
would have fallen. 

“T felt bad all over. My feet would 
swell and hurt me. A friend of mine 
asked me to try Postum and stop drink- 
ing coffee. I tried the Postum, but it 
was some days before I got hold of the 
right way to make it. My heart disease 
and dropsy disappeared and I got en- 
tirely well. 


Second-day. <A hard bargainer. Gen. 31: | 
86-42 


lie in the conditions of our own lives, 
without, if they have been cast out; 
within, if the cleansing Christ has not 
visited His temple and taken up His 
abode. It is not alone the greed to hold 
that hurts, but the longing to have is 
none the less deadly. How widespread 
this is, is witnessed by the unceasing 
vigilance required of the post office au- 
thorities to prevent the use of the mails 
by fraudulent concerns promising im- 
possible returns for money invested with 
them; and by the almost daily account 
of defalcation which had its origin in a 
desire to get money to “play the races,” 
or to gamble in the  stockmarkets. 
Hardly a day passes but comes to light 
new proof of the truth of the word, 
“They that desire to be rich fall into a 
temptation and a snare.” ‘There is no 
day but God shows His power to keep 
all who trust Him, whether rich or poor, 
in this world’s goods. ; 


NOTICES. 


The proceedings of the Five Years 
Meeting will be published in book form, 
bound—some in paper and others in 
cloth—and they will be sold at cost, 
which will not be less than 50 cents for 
paper binding, and 75 cents for cloth. 
All members of Indiana Yearly Meeting 
who desire a copy will promptly inform 
the undersigned, giving name and ad- 
dress, and stating style of binding de- 
sired. The object of this request is to 
determine how many copies to order for 
Indiana Yearly Meeting. 

TimotHy NICHOLSON, 
Richmond, Ind. 


ONE OPPORTUNITY. 


In the city of Colorado Springs, Colo., 
a city of 40,000 population, there is a 
small, live, wide-awake Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends. 

They have just purchased a lot upon 
which to build a church. Sixteen hun- 
dred dollars have been raised by these 
few faithful members besides keeping 
up the expenses of the meeting, Bible- 
school and Christian Endeavor. 

Colorado Springs is a great all-the- 
year-round health resort, surrounded 
by more natural scenery, perhaps, than 
any other American city. Thirty 
thousand visitors were in our city at one 
time the past summer. 

We come to you with an appeal to 
help us to build a Friends meeting-house 
in that city. If you can spare $1, $5, $10 
or $50 to help us to build this church at 
this time, you will help to take a city for 
Quakerism. If you want to know more 
of this field, write E. Howard Brown, 
pastor of Colorado Springs Meeting, or 
W. Jasper Hadley, superintendent of 
Iowa Yearly Meeting, Marshalltown, 
Towa. 

Any gift you may make will be gladly 
received and greatly appreciated. 

E. Howarp Brown, 
330 South Nevada Avenue, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


The Y. M. C. Associations of North 
America have asked that Eleventh month 
1oth to 17th be observed as a time for 
special prayer. A small pamphlet giving 
the topics for each day, and information 
concerning them has been issued. Copies 
of this pamphlet can be secured from 
P. F. Jerome, 3 West Twenty-ninth 
Street, New York City. 


CHARCOAL STOPS GAS ON YOUR 
STOMACH. 


WONDERFUL ABSORBING POWER OF CHAR- 
COAL WHEN TAKEN IN THE FORM OF 
STUART'S CHARCOAL LOZENGES. 


Trial Package Sent Free. 


Charcoal, pure, simple charcoal, ab- 
sorbs 100 times its own volume of gas. 
Where does the gas go to? It is just 
absorbed by the charcoal—the gas dis- 
appears and there is left a pure, fresh, 
sweet atmosphere, free from all im- 
purities and germs. 

That’s what happens in your stom- 
ach when you take one or two of 
Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges, the most 
powerful purifiers science has yet dis- 
covered. 

You belch gas in company, some- 
times, by accident, greatly to your own 
humiliation. That is because there is 
a great amount of gas being formed in 
your stomach by fermenting food. Your 
stomach is not digesting your food prop- 
erly. Gas is inevitable. Whenever this 
happens, just take one or two of Stuart’s 
Charcoal Lozenges right after eating, 
and you will be surprised how quickly 
they will act. No more belchings; no 
more sour risings. Eat all you want 
and what you want, and then if there is 
any gas going to be formed, one of these 
wonderful little absorbers, a Stuart 
Charcoal Lozenge, will take care of all 
the gas. 

And it will do more than that. Every 
particle of impurity in your stomach 
and intestines is going to be carried 
away by the charcoal. No one seems ° 
to know why it does this, but it does, 
and does it wonderfully. You notice 
the difference in your appetite, general 
good feeling, and in the purity of your 
blood, right away. 

You'll have no more bad taste in your 
mouth or bad breath, either from drink- 
ing, eating or smoking. Other people 
will notice your bad breath quicker than 
you will yourself. Make your breath 
pure, fresh and sweet. so when you talk 
to others you won’t disgust them. Just 
one of two Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges 
will make your breath sweet, and make 
you feel better all over for it. You can 
eat all the onions and odorous foods you 
want, and no one can tell the difference. 

Besides, charcoal is the best laxative 
known. You can take a whole boxful 
and no harm will result. It is a won- 
derfully easy regulator. 

And then, too, it filters your blood— 
every particle of poison or impurity in 
your blood is destroyed, and you begin 
to notice the difference in your face 
first thing—your clear complexion. 

Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges are made 
from pure willow charcoal, and just a 
little honey is put in to make them 
palatable, but not too sweet. 

They will work wonders in your 
stomach, and make you feel fine and 
fresh. Your blood and breath will be 
purified. 

We want to prove all this to you, so 
just send for a free sample to-day. 

hen after you get it and use it, you 
will like them+so well that you will go 
to your druggist and get a 25c. box of 
these Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges. 

Send us your name and address to- 
day and we will at once send you by 
mail a sample package free. Address 
F. A. Stuart Co. 200 Stuart Bldg, 
Marshall, Mich. 
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William S. 


Yarrall 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. 15th Street, Philadelphia 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 


Wall Paper and 


Decorations 
Window Shades Made to Order _ 
902 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia 
AND RE- 


CHAIRS Rushed ausies 


Chair Cane,Rattan, Reeds,Splints, 


Ni 


, \ Flats, Open Woven Cane, Close 
tls!) Woven Cane and Rushes con- 
RT stantly on &@ atthe Old Stand. 
SW iice Wecan work genuine orimitation 


rush intochairseats. Established 

1889 GEO. W. BRENN 

1308 N. Marshall St., Philadelphia 
Keystone Phone, Park 52-78 D 


When in want of a first-class 
Half-tone or Line Engraving 


GO TO 


COMMERCIAL PHOTO-ENGRAVING CO, 


N. W. Cor. 10th and Arch Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Shoes for 
All Needs 


This isa Shoe Store for everybody, and 
one sure to give best styles, best. quality 
and best value: 


Men’s Shoes, $3.00 to $7.00—Great 
variety of fashionable leathers and smart 
styles at each of the many prices within 
this range—all made for us exclusively, 
according to our rigid specifications—a 
method that guarantees a good Shoe, no 
matter which price you pay. 

—Men’s Shoe Shop, Hast Store, Eighth Street 


Women’s Shoes, $3.00 to $8.00—Charm- 
ing, stylish models, in all the fashionable 
leathers and newest and smartest effects 
that fashion has devised. Women are 
delighted with the fine, exclusive-looking 
footwear they get here, and the prices. For 
instance, a beautiful Shoe of ‘‘gnu’’ leather, 
lace or button, at $4.00, is equal to many 
$5.00 Shoes. 


Children’s Shoes, $1.50 to $5.00—All 
styles and leathers, made with particular 
care as to right shapes for growing feet. 


Girls’ $2 and $2.50 Shoes $1.50—The 
remainder of several special purchases. 
Various styles and leathers. Worth look- 
ing over if the children need Shoes. 

—Eighth and Filbert Streets 


Strawbridge & Clothier 
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SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of 
‘The American Friend” to this column. It will be 
found useful for almost everyone who wishesto adver- 
tise. The cost is 5c. perline eachinsertion, Noadver- 
tisement is accepted for less than 25c, Cash with ordez. 
SURES SSC LESTE NT A SON Ns EC oT Be Vo 


WANTED.— Young girl (12 to 16 years) to as- 
sist with house-work, between School hours, for 
home and board. Help dept., THE AMERICAN 
FRIEND, 1010 Arch St,, Phila., Pa. 


A LARGE, beautiful country residence with 
25 acres of land, 120 apple and 90 pear trees in full 
bearing; elevated, healthy locality; just the 
place for summer resorters; can be had on easy 
terms at half original cost. Address, Alex. M. 
Purdy, Palmyra, N. Y 


“GIRD up your loins if you expect endur- 
ance.” Our Red Cross suspensory, long worn 
by railroad men and athletes, also incomparably 
aids the middle aged. Complete two rets, $1.00. 
Pattern with instructions, how to make and 
why, two dimes. Do not hesitate. Write; 
There isareason. Red Cross Supply Co., Box 
861 Pasadena, Cal. 


| PROMPT DELIVERIES | 


WHEN you have another order for 
ptinting just send it to The Biddle 

Press. We have the facilities for 
producing the best work possible. The 
element of personal service that counts 
for so much goes into every piece of 
work done under our roof. We will 


gladly submit samples. 


eS eR A 
THE BIDDLE PRESS 


Iolo CHERRY STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


EDW.T. BIDDLE, Pres. J. LINTON ENGLE, Sec 


| PERSONAL SERVICE | 


These trade-mark crisggross 


es on every package 


STALS, 


Health Cereals. 


Perfect Breakfast@e 
i ake and Biscuit. 


FARWELL & RHINES, QATEROWN. N. ¥.. U.S. A. 


PINANCIAL 


SEELER & CO., 


Bankers and Brokers 
110 South 3rd St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Members of the Philadelphia Stock Exchange. 


BONDS AND STOCKS 
BOUGHT AND SOLD ON COMMISSION, 


|ELLSWORT 


aaa 
[OWA FALLS 3 ware 


UNION 


Real Estate & Mortgage Company | 


PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


The Directors are also officials of Banks, 
Trust and Abstract Companies, 


Pasadena property or business opportunities | 


are exceptional. We offer 


Choice Pasadena Home in 
Ford Place 


Roomy, homelike; grounds, architectural 
design, furnishings, all in admirable taste— 
Complete $27,500. 


This appeals ip pouens permanent inves- 
tor who wishes funds placed free from care or 
speculation and yielding steady income. Secur- 
ity the best, also $100.00 shares in above Mort- 
gage Company, cash or $1000 per month, if 
small, thrifty investor so prefers. Write us. 


T. J. ASHBY, MELLIE DOUGLAS, 
Manager. Correspondent. 
Reference: Bank ot Commerce, Pasadena. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging to the Stockholders < . . 
Insurance Ned Set fund, additional to reserve, excluding 


capital stoc 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES 
MONEY ON DEPOSIT, returnable on demand, for 
which Interest is allowed. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS. 


OFFICERS 


ASA S. WING, President 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 

JOS. ASHBROOK, V.-Pres. and Mgr. Ins. Dept. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE Trust Officer 


The Provident Life and Trust Go. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. Office, 409 CHESTNUT STREET 


Incorporated Third month 22, 1865, Obarter Perpetual. 


ASSETS, $75,429,478.34 
5,037,440.73 


7,505,533.56 


And is empowered by law to act as EXECUTOR | 
ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUAhu‘4N, AS- 
SIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ete: 


BOXES $5 AND UPWARDS. 


DAVID G. ALSOP, Actua 


ry 
J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Asst. Trust O 
SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 
0. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY 
T. WISTAR BROWN 
RICHARD WOOD 
OHAS. HARTSHORNE 
ASA S. WING 


JAMES V. WATSON 
WM. LONGSTRETH 
ROBERT M. JANNEY 
MARRIOTT O. MORRIS 
FRANK H. TAYLOR 


JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jr. 
JOHN B. MORGAN 
FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGI 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK 

JOHN THOMPSON EMLEN 


EARLHAM COLLEGEs 
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ee 
Between the rising and the setting sun he stands, 


Which guide the court, thefcamp, the mart, the pen, 


THE FARMER 


A silhouette against a background sky, 
He holds the pulse of ages in his hands, 
He times the heart-beats of eternity. 
* He cradles with»his grain the lives of men; 
The sinews and the muscles and the thought} & 


By him are wrought. 


Upon his plow he leans to turn the sod; 
He feels the rushing season by him pass. 

He rears”a nation with that earth clod, 
Upholds a cycle with that spear of grass. 

The morning stars sing out to him alone, 
The gold of noonday aureoles his head, 

Beneath his touch the barrenness of stone 

Becometh bread. 


Thus, vestured by the twilight and the dawn, 
The heart of nature opens to his eyes, 

The winds of heaven in his path have strown 2 
The hidden seeds of holy mysteries. , 

The spade his scepter and his throne the plow, 
He standeth there, too free for posturing, 

The royal drops of sweat upon his brow 

Proclaim him king. 
—Harriet Fairchild Blodgett. 
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Events and Couunents. 


Before this issue reaches our readers 
the voters of Delaware will have decided 
for license or prohibition. The anti- 
saloon men are very optimistic. Field 
Secretary Royal W. Raymond declared 
on the Ist that: Our reports show that 
we will have a majority in Sussex 
County of 2,000, a majority in Kent 
County of 1,500, a victory in the city of 
Wilmington by a close vote, and rural 
New Castle County (all of the county 
outside of. Wilmington) uncertain. ‘The 
development of the no-license cause with- 
in the past fortnight has been remark- 
able.” 


A professor of English literature in 


one of our universities once brought to | 


me to publish in this magazine a learned 
piece of writing. It seemed to me a 
pretty dull thing, and not important, ac- 
cording to my judgment, to anybody, and 
not possibly interesting to more than a 
mere handful of special students. I told 
him this as politely as I could. He soon 


came to see me again and smilingly took | 


me into his confidence. “I hardly ex- 
pected,” he said, “that you would publish 
that ‘study’ that I offered you. In fact, 
I care little about it myself. I wrote it 
because my professidnal standing de- 


mands that I shall produce something at | 


certain intervals. But now I have a 
piece of writing that I do take great pride 
in, and I want you to publish it without 
betraying the authorship to any living be- 
ing. It would hurt my professional stand- 
ing 1f it became known that I wrote this.” 
It was a novel!—Walter H. Page, in the 
November Atlantic. 


From many quarters of the industrial 
world we hear talk of retrenchment. If 
this is to be the permanent outcome of 
the financial panic which we have just 
experienced it may not be an unmixed 
calamity. Prominent railroad officials 
met in New York last week and took 
counsel with each other as to how best to 
curtail expenses on their respective 
roads. 

Prices in boarding houses have reached 
a point where people are beginning to 
feel justified in selecting cheaper articles 


ALLEN C. THomas | 


| 


The 
Fleat 
that 
Doesnt 


You receive intense, direct 


heat 


from every ounce of fuel burned— 
there are no damp chimneys or long 


pipes to waste the heat from a 


PERFECTION Oil Heater 


(Equipped with Smokeless Device) 


Carry it from room to room. Turn the wick high 
or low—no bother—no smoke—no smell—automatic 
smokeless device prevents. Brass font holds 4 quarts, 


burns 9 hours. 
japan. Every heater warranted. 


Beautifully finished in nickel or 


The Kayo Lamp gives a bright, steady 


light to read by— 
just what you want for the long 


evenings. 
proved central draft burner. 


Made of brass, nickel plated—latest im- 
Every lamp warranted. 


If your dealer cannot supply the Perfection Oil 
Heater or Rayo Lamp write our nearest agency. 


ATLANTIC REFINING CO. 


(Incorporated) 


of food. The same is true in many 
kitchens. A case in point is the pro- 
posed rise in the price of milk in Phila- 
delphia. The farmers supplying the 
milk have asked for an advance which 
will bring the retail price up to ten 
cents a quart. This has stirred the city 
consumers and hundreds of families 
have served notice on the dealers that 
they will cease using milk if the price 
should be permanently fixed at that 
figure. Other instances might be sighted. 


NOTICE. 


APPEAL FOR FUNDS FOR WORK OF BOARDS OF | 
FIVE YEARS MEETINGS OF FRIENDS. 


At the recent Five Years Meeting, the 
importance of more aggressively carrying 
on the work under the care of its Boards, 
and the difficulty of securing sufficient 
funds for this purpose, was brought be- 
fore this meeting, with the suggestion 
that a fund of $25,000.00 be raised by vol- 
untary contributions to provide for ma- 
terially increasing such work during the 
next five years. 

As a result of the appeal then made. 
$4,443.50 was contributed by the dele- 


gates to the Five Years Meeting and the 
visitors to same. 

Generous as was this contribution, it 
will not suffice to meet the needs as set 
forth above, and, by direction of the 
Five Years Meeting, it is proposed that 
voluntary contributions be asked for in 
every meeting of Friends comprised in 
the Five Years Meeting on First-day, 
Twelfth month 1, 1907, the proceeds 
therefrom, together with the contribu- 
tions at the time of the Five Years 
Meeting, to be divided equally, unless 
otherwise indicated by the donors, be- 
tween the American Friends Board of 
Foreign Missions and the Evangelistic 
and Church Extension Board of the Five 
Years Meeting. 

Subscriptions may be payable in five 
annual installments, the first one to be 
due before the end of this year, and 
should be sent to Miles White, Jr., 15 
North Street, Baltimore, Md., the freas- 
urer of the Five Years Meeting. 

Morton C. PEARSON, 
Chairman American Friends Board of 

Foreign Missions ; 

Cuas. W. Sweet, 


Chairman Evangelistic and Church Ex- 
tension Board. 


. “Gnosis” 


5 cuba this pitiless swarm of error. 
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THE GOOD FIGHT OF FAITH. 


There is much of the athletic spirit in Paul, and 
he is fond of figures from the games and the arena. 
Life for him was an affair of contest and battle. 
“We wrestle not with flesh and blood.” ‘Put on the 
whole armor.” “I have fought beasts at Ephesus.” 
“T die daily.” “So fight I, not as one that beateth 
the air.” “I have fought the good fight.” The main 
business of life, as he sees it, is to “quit oneself like 
a man,” with loins girt, and with the fighting gear 
on. To live well means to be ‘“God’s athlete.” It is 
quite fitting, then, for this veteran in spiritual war- 
fare to call out, as though from the side lines, to his 
young disciple, Timothy, to fight well in the contest 
before him. 

The world in which this young Timothy found 
himself was one to try the real mettle in any spirit- 
ual warrior. The church was in the outer fringe of 
one of the most dangerous movements that has ever 
swept over it—a movement which, in this epistle 
(I Tim. 6: 20), is named “Gnosis, falsely so called.” 
was an Oriéntal fad which had a tre- 
mendous run, and which, while it was on, seriously 
threatened to swamp the infant church. 

Tt was “a doting about questionings and disputes 
of words,” “wranglings of men,” “babblings and 
oppositions,” “giving heed to: fables and endless 
genealogies”—in short, it was a fanciful doctrine 
spun out of men’s heads, by treating ancient myth- 
ology as a spiritual allegory, and reducing “the Gospel 
of the glory of the blessed God” to a level with “the 
old wives’ tales” of paganism. This was Timothy’s 
arena. It was his “battle” to bring the church 
The hero of 
many “good fights of faith” calls out to ee then, 
to “fight this good fight of faith!” 

There are many ways of “fighting the fight of 
faith.” It has sometimes been done with rack and 
fagot. It has sometimes been done by counter-charge 
and abuse—by “wrangling and oppositions.” But 
none of these ways can ‘be called “the good fight 
of faith.” .There is but one way of “fighting the 
good fight,” and that is, to fall back, calmly and 


- courageously, upon the eternal, spiritual forces of 


God; to go on living in the vision of God which our 


soul sees, and to go on uttering unfalteringly the 
realities which we have tested. This is precisely 
Paul’s charge to his young warrior-athlete: ‘“Mani- 
fest love out of a pure heart; keep thy faith un- 
feigned (7. e., keep it absolutely genuine); go on 
announcing the Gospel of the glory of the blessed 
God, which is thy sacred trust; make thy own life 
an ensample, and let it reveal the grace and long 
suffering of Jesus Christ; live and speak with thy 
eyes open on the vision of the King, eternal, incor- 
ruptible, invisible, the only God; and, in the vision 
of this God and the Lord Jesus Christ, follow after 
(7. e., practice), righteousness, godliness, faith, love, 
endurance and meekness.” 

, There is the trumpet-call of the veteran to the 
young volunteer. It is a good word for our age. Our 
battle is not the same. “Gnosis” is dead, as it ought 
to be. But we are in a world which still has its 
“questionings and disputes,” its “babblings and 
oppositions.” We are ringed about by forces and 
movements and tendencies which are severely testing 
the faith. The issue calls for a “good fight.” It is 
time to have done with abuse and misrepresentation, 
and to take the field as ‘‘God’s athlete.” That means, 
in modern language, that we must exhibit a religion 
which has the eternal forces of victory in itself—a 
religion of unfeigned and verifying faith, a relig- 
ion manifesting love out of a pure heart, a religion 
which lives on the vision of the only God and has 
for its message the Gospel of His glory and suffer- 
ing, a religion which changes its believers into en- 
samples of righteousness, love and endurance. 
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“THE GREATEST GENERAL IN THE 
WORLD.” 


Men who succeed always have a fascination for us, 
especially those who stand at the head of great phil- 
anthropie and religious movements. We naturally 
wish to feel the force of their personality, and, if 
possible, learn the secret of their power. Prompted 
by such motives, we recently attended a meeting 
where General William Booth, the veteran founder 
of the Salvation Army, was the central figure. 

The old General is nearing his fourscore years 
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with a clear mind and a strong body. He has just 
completed a tour of the large cities in the North- 
eastern States. Beginning with Boston and finishing 
with New York, he traveled as far west as Minne- 
apolis and St. Louis, and as far south as Washington, 
D. C. He spoke to large audiences nearly every day, 
beside attending numerous receptions and enduring 
the fatigue of travel. This, however, seems to be his 
usual life. During the past year, so we are informed, 
he has addressed only a little less than 1,000 indoor 
gatherings and countless meetings in the open air. 
He has traveled upward of 35,000 miles, and has 
written or dictated something like 200,000 words. 
We must admire the man, not alone for what he has 
done, but for what he is doing. 

A glimpse at his private life is not without its 
lessons. He lives in a little house at Hadley Wood, 
Just outside London, away from the city’s noise. 
The rooms are scantily furnished with old-fashioned 
goods, which he bought when he was a young Meth- 
odist minister. His food is simple, mostly vegetable 
—and, from his boyhood, he has avoided the use of 
liquors and tobacco. He is an early riser, and, until 
recent years, he took a cold bath every morning, and 
worked two or three hours before breakfast. Save 
for a short afternoon nap, he is constantly busy from 
the time he rises until he retires, and he keeps this 
up all the year round without a vacation. His life is 
being literally poured out for the Salvation Army, 
and yet, strange to say, he has refused to accept one 
cent from the Army for his services. Years ago, 
when the movement first started, a few friends 
kindly set apart $25,000 for his support as long as 
he should live. This has yielded an annual income 
of a little over $1,000. In a word, he is a man of 
sober habits, given to hard work. 

The great army of Christian workers, who are 
gaining a foothold in many quarters of the globe, 
and who are winning the respect and confidence of 
good people wherever they go, is largely the child of 
his genius. In many respects, it resembles the 
Society of Friends, and in many others it is widely 
different. Here is a paragraph which might almost 
be taken from our own history: 

The Army grew, it was not made. It was a development, 
not the outcome of a settled plan. Its growth was from within. 
When, in 1861, the then Rev. William Booth started on his 
life work, he had no more idea of the plan or form of ultimate 
development of the Salvation Army than the proverbial “man 
in the moon.” That is the secret of its success. Jt was a 
series of inspirations. The man simply followed his vision. 
Nor is this foreign to Quaker ideals. 


The Army’s demands on the soldier are rigorous. It be- 
lieves in a clean body as well as a clean soul. The soldier may 


neither drink alcohol nor smoke. The doctrines of the Army: 
are slight. They do not top-hamper the organization. Salva- 
tion by grace is the chief one. Repentance towards God and 
faith in Jesus Christ are the two main elements of its creed. 
It knows no sacrament as such. The Army officer’s whole life 
is his sacrament. The natural outcome of the General’s pas- 
sion for human souls was a determination to purge the world 
of social evils, and give submerged man a chance to stand’ 
on his feet and to get his breath again. Precisely there had 
the churches hitherto failed. Their teaching had been lop- 
sided. Churches had been magnificent, creeds extensive and 
ritual ornate; and hands had been raised to Heaven when 
they should have been feeling down in the morasses for the 
brother man floundering there. Any institution which joins 
social work to spiritual work is bound to succeed, for the two 
constitute man’s whole duty. This is the Army’s lesson to the 
churches. The church, as the individual, which worships for 
its own sake alone, is bound to go down. It is only by giving 
that we get, by dying that we live, and it is not only the 
Christian’s duty to gain salvation, but to let his life overflow 
to his fellow-man. This the Army has done. 


The contrast between Friends and Salvationists 
is quite marked when we turn to their: respective 
schemes for church government, and methods of 
doing work; yet the motive back of the Salvation 
Army organization is well worth considering. The 
General puts it in these words: 


I have always recognized the value of organized action. 
Individual effort is all very well, but to accomplish great 
results combined action is absolutely necessary. This idea lay 
at the foot of the lasting character of Wesley’s work, as com- 
pared with the more evanescent effect of Whitfield’s preaching. 
Both men lived at the same period, and worked in exactly the 
same conditions of society; and yet see how Wesley has lived’ 
on and on. ; 


EDITORIAL NOTE. 


Our Church Extension Work claimed the serious. 
attention of the Five Years Meeting, and it was the 
sense of that gathering that more aggressive work 
should be carried on under the care of the American 
Friends Foreign Mission and the Evangelistic and 
Church Extension Boards. The meeting suggested 
that a fund of $25,000 be raised by voluntary contri- 
bution to provide for this undertaking. An appeal 
was made before the meeting, and $4,448.59 was con- 
tributed by the delegates and visitors present. This 
amount is to be paid in five annual installments, and 
is only,a very small beginning for this great under- 
taking. 

By direction of the Five Years Meeting, it is pro- 
posed to ask the local meetings to consider the needs 
for this work on First-day, Twelfth month 1st, and 
that voluntary contributions be asked for in every 
meeting of Friends comprised in the Five Years 
Meeting. The money thus collected will be equally 
divided between. the two Boards, unless otherwise 
indicated by the donors. Subscriptions may be made 
payable in five annual installments, the first of which 
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should be paid before the end of this year, and should 
be sent to Miles White, Jr., 15 North Street, Balti- 
more, Md., who is treasurer of the Five Years 
Meeting. 


[For THe AMERICAN FRIEND. ] 


GEORGE FOX AND JOHN WESLEY. 


BY JOS. JOHN MILLS. 


A ‘great philosopher affirms that “an institution is 
but the length of the shadow of one man.” As 
viewed from a purely historical and human stand- 
point, the Society of Friends and the Methodist 
Church both strikingly exemplify the truth of this 
aphorism. Although George Fox and John Wesley 
have now rested from their labors, the one for two 
centuries and the other for one-half of that time, the 
personality and teaching of each still persistently 
dominates organized Quakerism and Methodism the 
world over. Despite all the lamentable schisms that 
from generation to generation have invaded both 
these bodies of Christian believers, the figures of 
their founders still loom large and bold upon the 
horizon as the standards of orthodoxy in the faith 
and practice of their followers. Nor is it likely that 
their shadows will greatly diminish for long time to 
come. Not only in the churches which they founded, 
but throughout the English-speaking world the influ- 
ence of both is still distinctly marked. (He who 
desires to understand the history of the English 
people during the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies should read most carefully George Fox’s jour- 
nal and John Wesley’s ‘journal.) Such is the esti- 
- mate placed wpon these two great preachers by a dis- 
- tinguished disciple of Wesley, the late Hugh Price 

Hughes, London. In an editorial quoted by Dr. Rufus 
_ M. Jones, in his autobiography of George Fox, a lead- 
ing Methodist periodical of England asserts that 
Fox and Wesley were the two most influential 
Englishmen of their age, and, with yet greater bold- 
ness, affirms that the entire future of England and the 
English Empire depends upon whether the influence 
which these two men set in motion is to be perpetu- 
ated or extinguished. To set two such commanding 
historic characters side by side and to note, however 
inadequately, the resemblances and contrasts between 
them ought to afford an engaging and profitable 
study, of which this brief paper can only give the 
merest hint. 

George Fox died in 1691. John Wesley was born 
in 1703. They thus missed contemporaneity by a 
space of less than thirteen years. Between George 
Fox’s last sermon and John Wesley’s first there was 
an interval of only thirty-six years. Fox’s great col- 
league, William Penn, had been dead only two years 
“when young Wesley entered Oxford University, and 
only eighteen years when Wesley began to preach. 
So nearly contiguous was the phenomenally sudden 
‘and rapid rise of Methodist societies in England with 
_ the period in which Quakerism was at the summit of 
‘its vitality and power. There is great significance 


= 


in the fact that, “when John Wesley came into the 
arena of English religious life he found the Society 
of Friends the largest non-conformist body in the 
world,” and in the further fact that, while the Meth- 
odist Church is to-day the largest body of Protestant 
Christians in existence, the Society of Friends is 
among the very least. 

Some interesting historical connections may be 
traced between the rise of Quakerism and the genesis 
of Methodism. In the year 1663, George Fox em- 
ployed his time while confined in Lancaster jail in 
writing and sending forth a testimony against the 
Book of Common Prayer as then used in the services 
of the Church of England. Two years earlier a 
young parish priest had been cast into prison and 
was finally deprived of his living and persecuted 
unto death for refusing to use the same book in his 
church at Blandford. This young man was the 
paternal grandfather of John Wesley. About the 
same time another clergyman, a cultivated and schol- 
arly man, so far coincided with George Fox in his 
attitude toward the English church as to gain for 
himself the title of “the St. Paul of non-conformity.” 
This clergyman was the maternal grandfather of 
John Wesley. 

To glance at the forces of heredity and environ- 
ment, which were powerful in their influence upon 
the early lives and characters of the founders of 
Quakerism and Methodism is an attraction not easily 
resisted. What may have been the surroundings of a 
lad in the home of a Leicestershire weaver three cen- 
turies ago we may not be able clearly to picture to 
ourselves. But of so much we may at least be sure, 
that modest comfort, practical intelligence of a high 
order and the sturdy virtues of domestic life all 
abounded under the roof-tree of Christopher Fox at 
Drayton-in-the-Clay. Of this man’s forebears we 
know nothing whatever, and all that we know of the 
man himself is condensed into a few short sentences 
from the pen of his illustrious son. But they are 


- sentences pregnant with momentous meaning, stand- 


ing, as they do, at the very threshold of Quaker his- 
tory. ‘My father’s name was Christopher Fox; he 
was by profession a weaver, an honest man; and 
there was a seed of God in him. The neighbors 
called him Righteous Christer.” Here in the 
paternal influence of this godly weaver is to be dis- 
cerned the vital breath of that passion for right in- 
ward living and honorable outward dealing for which 
the name Quaker became a synonym within the space 
of a single decade after George Fox began to preach. 

In the Epworth rectory, where the founder of 
Methodism first saw the light (the fifteenth among 
nineteen children born in twenty-one years), there 
was “poverty of the most trying kind—respectable 
poverty, and intense piety of the best kind—practical 
piety.” Although the Epworth priest was obliged to 
maintain his large family on a stipend of only £150 
a year, and at least once saw the inside of a debtor’s 
prison, he was a man of honorable descent and high 
character. Samuel Wesley’s ancestors had belonged 
to the aristocracy of brains and social culture. For 
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three generations they had been “gentle folk by 
birth, scholars by Oxford training and martyrs, in 
a sense, by roughness of fortune.” In these simple 
facts may be discovered the human source of 
that distinctive trait of the Methodist Church, which 
has always enabled it to lay hold with the grasp of a 
powerful sympathy upon people in the humbler ranks 
of life and at the same time constantly fortify its 
influence in the world by drawing into its fellow- 
ship men and women of superior intellect, social 
standing and practical power. 

But for the dominant hereditary factors in the 
origin of Quakerism and Methodism we must look to 
the mothers of their respective founders. “My 
mother was an upright woman of the 
family of the Lagos, and the stock of the martyrs,” 
writes George Fox. As to the conspicuous social dis- 


tinction of which a pedigree from the family of the. 


Lagos may have been the badge, we are left entirely 
in the dark. That it stood for sterling respectability, 
there can be no room for reasonable doubt, and the 
trace of martyr-blood in the mother’s veins has reas- 
serted its vitality in the early character of her boy. 
“When I came to eleven years of age,” he writes, “I 
knew pureness and righteousness, for when I was a 
child I was taught how to walk and to be kept pure.” 
Did Righteous Christer and upright Mary Lago 
have their infant son baptized in the Drayton parish 
church to which they belonged? As to this, we are 
not informed. We do know, however, upon his own 
testimony, that in his youthful years his “relations” 
had him slated for the priesthood. But in the last 
analysis, the fundamental fact in George Fox’s early 
religious history is that, while yet a mere child 
within the sanctuary of a godly home, the light that 
lighteneth every man that cometh into the world led 
him into a dual fidelity of character, “inwardly to 
God and outwardly to man.” Here emerges into 
bold view fundamental and essential Quakerism in 
perfect embryo. 

The picture of Mary Lago, upon which we have 
looked, although so very meager in outline, is in its 
vividness and nobility well worthy to hold a place 
beside the portrait of Susanna Wesley. The latter 
was, in the judgment of a recent critic, probably the 
most capable woman in all England in her day. She 
enjoyed the proud distinction of being the twenty- 
fifth child in her father’s household. From early 
childhood, she was accustomed to do her own think- 
ing. At the age of thirteen, she was an advanced 
theologian and had canvassed for herself the grounds 
for non-conformity, of which her father, as has been 
shown, was so distinguished a champion. In opposi- 
tion to his teaching, she deliberately decided to enter 
the Church of England. Her marriage with Samuel 
Wesley proved to be a union of singular beauty and 
loyalty. So true was she in all her wifely relations 
and duties that Dr. Adam Clarke adapted to her 
memory the glowing words from the oracle of King 
Lemuel’s mother: “Many wives have done virtu- 
ously, but Susanna Wesley has excelled them all.” 
Nevertheless she, as was also her husband, was pre- 


eminently independent in thought and will. In a 
letter to her son John while he was at Oxford she 
wrote: “It is a misfortune almost peculiar to our 
family that your father and I seldom think alike.” 
In the training of her numerous children, she was. 
most strenuously methodical and exacting. John 
Wesley’s education, like that of his brothers and ~ 
sisters, began in his cradle, where he was taught “to 
fear the rod and ery softly.” Whereupon one of his 
mother’s. biographers remarks that, “although the 
rectory was as full of children as a hive is of bees, 
tt was as quiet as a Quaker meeting-house.”’ As the 
children emerged from infancy, we are told, their 
hours of work and play, their habits of dress, man- 
ners and speech were all regulated by strict rule, and 
instant obedience was always required. ‘“At the age 
of five came the solemn date when every child was 
taught his letters in one day of six hours, and next 
morning he began his reading lessons with the first 


verse of the first chapter of Genesis—‘In the begin- | 


ning, God.’” It is not difficult to believe that he who 
successfully traces the current of Methodism back to 
its fountain head, will find it in John Wesley’s. 
mother’s nursery. Susanna Wesley was, beyond dis- 
pute, the first of the Methodists. 

In their early spiritual struggles, George Fox and 
John Wesley had much experience in common. The 
former in early childhood had “a gravity and stayed- 
ness not usual in children.” The latter, as a boy, 
was “grave, silent and patient.” The former, as a 
youth, nourished an introspective spirit bordering 
upon morbidness. The latter “interrogated his own 
spiritual condition with tireless diligence.” Fox, the 
youthful shepherd, had a tendency toward a life of 
seclusion which, at one time, impelled him to sever 
all fellowship with his kinsfolk and friends. Wesley, 
the young university student, for a time resolved to 
forego all companionship that would not help him on 


his way to Heaven, and shut himself up from the | 


general life of the college. “I fasted much,” said 
the son.of Righteous Christer. So did the son of 
Susanna Wesley. The latter fasted twice a week 
and partook of the Holy Communion every Sunday. 
Fox strove to find an outlet for his earnestness of 
soul in deeds of mercy. He looked out poor widows 
from house to house and gave them money, Pre- 
cisely so did young Wesley. -While leader of the 
Holy Club at Oxford he began his life-long practise 
of giving away all he could save. Fox sought spirit- 
ual counsel successively of the priest in his native 
town, who was ignorant of spiritual things; of an 
ancient priest at Mancetter, of a priest at Tam- 
worth, who was accounted an experienced man, but 
who proved to be like an empty hollow cask, and 
another priest at Macham, who would needs give him 
physic. Fox thought them all miserable comforters. 
Wesley, with equal ardor and scarcely more relief 
for his travail of soul, sought light from Thomas 
a Kempis, Jeremy Taylor and William Law. But 
not the Imitation of Christ, nor the Holy Living and 
Dying, nor the Serious Call could reveal to him the 
truth which he so fervently longed to know—the 
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relation of a personal soul to a personal Saviour. 
“Grief and trouble were so great upon me,” says 
Fox, “that I could have wished I had never been 
born. I was about twenty years of age 
when these exercises came upon me; and I continued 
in that condition for some years, in great trouble.” 
For thirteen long years John Wesley missed the 
supreme object of his spiritual longing, the full 
“assurance that God had forgiven his sins.” Even 
after, his return from his two years’ mission to 
Georgia, he wrote: ““My whole heart is altogether 
corrupt and abominable. I am a child of 
wrath, an heir of hell.” 

But to both, at last, the hour of spiritual vision 
came. Fox continued to grope his way unguided by 
human counsel, but when his hope in all men was 
gone and he realized that he had “nothing outwardly 
to help him” he heard a voice, which said, ‘“There is 
One, even Christ Jesus, that can speak to thy condi- 
tion ;” and when he heard it his “heart did leap for 
joy.” To John Wesley, the heavenly revelation came 
as, one evening in Aldersgate Street, London, he 
listened to the reading of Martin Luther’s exposition 
of the change which God works in the heart through 
faith in Christ. Suddenly Wesley felt his own 
heart “strangely warmed.” Straightway he trusted 
Christ for salvation and received an abiding assur- 
ance that his sins were forgiven. 


(To be continued. ) 


[For._ THe American FRIEND.] 


- THE FIELDS ARE WHITE UNTO HARVEST. 


BY LIDA HANSON. 


No doubt if Jesus were here in person again He 
would reiterate these words with the accompanying 
command, “Lift up your eyes and behold.” The 
command to us, then, is to look. The disciples, to 
whom this command was given, did not see what 
Jesus saw. Nor is this strange. No two observers 
will relate an incident alike. No two artists will 
give the same rendering to a scene. 

But Jesus’ command to behold brings us under 
necessity of making our mental vision enough like 
His to see what he saw. What was it Jesus saw? 
What the fields? What the harvest? When we 
consider this harvest; that: was so important as to 
call down the only begotten Son of Heaven, and, 
know that He has called us to be co-workers with 
Him, it becomes of tremendous moment that we dis- 
cern clearly what the fields are. For answer to our 
question, let us consider first what Christ in Himself 
was, what He defines as His mission, and what led 
Him to make this declaration. 

On several occasions Jesus alludes to His mission. 
In speaking with Pilate, He declared that, “For this 
cause came I into the world, that I should bear wit- 
ness unto the Truth.” More concrete is His reply to 
John the Baptist’s inquiry concerning His Messiah- 
ship: The blind receive their sight, and the lame 
walk, the lepers are cleansed, and the deaf hear, the 


dead are raised up, and the poor have the Gospel 
preached to them. This was a summing up of the 
activities of His life. He was giving His own 
strength tc enrich that of others. May we not find 
answer to Pilate’s question in this? Life given to 
other lives rebounds on itself and becomes more 
abundant, multiplied by the number on whom it has 
been bestowed. God, the giver of all life, is great in 
proportion to the life He has given. Jesus bore wit- 
ness to this Truth. 

Then again, He would make us more intimately 
acquainted with the Author of all Truth. When 
people began to realize the interdependence of human 
life, they made their supreme being a tribal affair. 
Hence, the great number of local gods. But Jesus 
came to teach that God was not limited to locality, 
not flesh and blood, but Spirit. It was this that He 
was unfolding to the woman at the well when His 
disciples pressed Him to eat. She had been im- 
pressed, and went away to call her friends. His 
mind was too much occupied by the coming opportu- 
nity, to care for bodily sustenance. Just then the 
Samaritans were coming with hearts open to receive 
His Truth, and eating might distract His attention. 

“The fields are white,” He exclaimed, and the 
answer to our query seems evident. Are not the 
fields the hearts of the people, and the whiteness their 
readiness to receive the Truth? 

I am glad Jesus said fields in this place, and not 
field, It makes it more explicit. In one place He 
says field, and the field is the world, the reapers the 
angels. Angels are spirit, not limited by time and 
space. While we are in the body we are so limited, 


_and must of necessity concentrate most of our ener- 


gies on some particular locality. While each heart 
is a field, there are groups of them who compose 
fields. The one that Jesus was directing His efforts 
toward just then was Samaria. His heart was 
wrung with the thought of the fewness of the labor- 
ers. How few understood this great Truth. How 
slowly those who had an inkling of it grasped 
its full significance. His own disciples, His house- 
hold we may call them, were not yet able to bear the 
whole Truth. He could not yet trust them to send 
them out as His heralds. Their conceptions were 
yet too much mixed with worldly ideals. And here 
was Samaria, and there was Judea, and Idumea and 
Galilee, and all those regions full of inquiring, ques- 
tioning minds, hungry, many of them, to know the 
Truth, the Truth that from its very nature must be 
communicated by personal contact, by daily life and 
service. For “Our echoes roll from soul to soul.” 

How great is this Truth to which Jesus has called 
us to help Him bear witness? As we contemplate it, 
it grows, it expands, until it becomes a mighty power, 
permeating every act or motive of human existence. 
Tt is “the greatest thing in the world,” for when it 
is fully developed in any human heart, when it has 
flowered, it is spelled with four letters—l-o-v-e. Love 
to God, love to all His creation. 

Notwithstanding the scarcity of help, the Truth 
has been taught. Down through the Ages, since Jesus 
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sat by the well and importuned the disciples to be- 
hold the fields, there have been faithful laborers who 
have garnered into the fold many sheaves. The 
knowledge and glory of the Lord has increased 
mightily in the earth. But who of us, as we look 
about and see the greed, indifference and selfish- 
ness, can say that it is yet full? Yet there are many 
ready, as in Jesus’ time, to receive the Truth if it is 
given in its purity. Behold the place where Jesus 
would have you work, the thing He would have you 
do or say, the soul to whom you may bring the mes- 
sage. If the locality where we must live is fixed 
and unchangeable, so much the better. Our field is 
then clear. We look to our next-door neighbor, to 
the members of our own family, perhaps to those 
who have as clear a grasp of the Truth as ourselves, 
and we live the Truth. We do not shun the one who 
is uncongenial, but seek rather, by unostentatious 


means, to elevate such a one to a higher plane, to the | 


common standard of Christian living where all can 
meet in good fellowship. 

In thus emphasizing the daily life, I do not mean 
to lessen one’s public duties. “Forsake not the as- 
sembling of yourselves together” brings the responsi- 
bility of the meeting for public worship to each 


Christian. Even though we may not have an office in | 


the meeting or Bible-school, our presence there and 
convictions expressed will give witness to those 
assembled. Where there are no places of worship, it 


certainly is the duty of those living in or near such | 


a locality to start one, or see that it is started. “Go, 
-ye, into all the world” may mean to leave home and 
comforts, or it may mean to some of us the opening 
of meeting-places near home for public witnessing to 
the Truth. 

With the Truth warm in our hearts, with a zeal 
for souls stronger than for eating and drinking, let 


us lift up our eyes and go forth into the fields, and | 


God will give us souls for our hire. 


LaFayette, Kan. 


Some Hiews on Present Day Copirs. 


METHODS OF EVANGELISM.* 


BY ROBERT E. PRETLOW. 


The evangelistic spirit is fundamental in Chris- 
tianity. Jesus came into the world to reveal the 
Father, to bear the message of the Father’s love. 
He said to his disciples, “As the Father hath sent 
me, even so send I you;” “As ye go, preach;” 
““Preach the Gospel to every creature;’’ “Make dis- 
ciples of all the nations.” Such seem to be the 
master words of the Gospel to those who have 
received it. And not less remarkable than the 
repeated command is the vigorous performance on 
the part of the early church. They were filled with 
a message in which they thoroughly believed. To 
them it meant joy and salvation. They were pro- 


* Read before the Five Years Meeting, Tenth month 17, 
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foundly convinced that what was good for them was 
good for other men also. So they became propa- 
gandists. ‘To them the church was no close corpora- 
tion whose privileges were to be the jealously-guarded 
possessions of the few, but a vast heritage open to all 
who would enter. 

In a generation, the message of the Gospel was 


preached throughout the civilized world. The early — | 


Christians were, indeed, thoroughly evangelistic. 

As churches were gathered together and the num- 
ber of disciples grew, numbers recruited from every 
class and every kind of men, other needs of the 
church became manifest, and other duties apparent. 
Organization, administration, teaching, shepherding, 
ministering to those gathered, the development of 
spiritual gifts among the members claimed a large 
and rightful share of the thought and energy of the 
church. These are not evangelism, but its universal 
and necessary consequents in any living cnurch. 
Evangelism lies at the very basis of prosperity and 
growth. It provides the material on which all other 
powers are to be exercised, and out of which they are 
to be developed. 

What need of the organizer if there be no forces 
to co-ordinate; of the teachers, if there be coming 
into the school no learners; of the general, if no 
army be recruited ? 

Whatever, if any, of its various functions the 
church may ever afford to neglect, it cannot be this 
one. To do so is suicidal. 

What, then, shall we define evangelism to be? 

It is not a special form of holding meetings 
merely, nor peculiar methods of evoking emotion 
and excitement. It is simply the presentation of the 
Gospel in such a way that those outside the bonds of 
Christian fellowship will be led to accept the Gospel, 
and ally themselves with the working forces of the 
visible church. Whatever of sensation, of emotional 
experience, or of personal following an evangelist is 
able to produce, if he does not bring about these two 
effects, the acceptance of the Gospel (which carries 
with it the thought of the new birth and the changed 
life) and union with the chyrch, his work as an 
evangelist has, to that extent, failed. 

If the church is to live it must be constantly 
recruited from the outside. No recruit is desirable 
save one who has sincerely accepted the Gospel. To 
provide these suitable recruits is the function of 
evangelism. Then must follow the warm fellowship, 
teaching, direction into proper activities and encour- 
agement therein, without which the fruit of the 
evangelistic labors is so likely to quickly perish. All 
vital and necessary parts of the work of the church 
are these, but they are not evangelism. 

The function of evangelism, let it be repeated, is to 
work on those outside of the church, fit them for 
membership, and bring them in. There is a possibil- 
ity, I suppose, for one to be a sort of a Christian 
without coming into the organized church, just as 
there is for one to be a sort of a man and live a 
hermit; but neither in the social nor spiritual world 
is it good for a man to be alone. The work of evan- 
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gelism is not complete till belief has been followed 
by a fellowship which co-ordinates the believer’s 
faith and activity with that of his fellow servants of 
the Christ. 

Any methods of evangelism are but crippled and 
partial, failing in justice both to the convert and to 
the church, wherein this second object of evangelistic 
labor is slighted or overlooked. Almost any church 
connection is better than none. But if we believe 
that within our own Society is found the simplest 
and highest interpretation of the spiritual teachings 
_ of Christ, and the widest and freest field for indi- 
vidual service, then we are both unfaithful and 
unkind, if we fail to put forth earnest, intelligent, 
and active efforts to bring the fruits of our labors 
into our own organization. 

There are two distinct fields in which evan- 
gelistic effort may be applied; the field in which 
there is already an organized local church, and that 
in which there is none. The latter divides itself 
again, naturally, into what is termed home mission, 
or church extension work, and the foreign mission 
work. The latter has become so much a distinct 
work that it cannot be considered in this paper. 

In fields where a local church is in existence it 

ought to be such a power, through the regular 
preaching of the Gospel, and the teaching, testi- 
mony, and example of its members, that fruits 
should be continually appearing. The ideal condi- 
tion is that described as very early existing at Jeru- 
_ salem, where there were being added to the church, 
day by day, those that were being saved. The whole 
machinery of our religious work should be devised 
_ with this end in view. «df there are not somewhat 
- frequent additions as the result of its regular labors, 
it is the business of the church to make some serious 
examination as to the cause of the failure. 
Such an idea of increase did not seem to be much 
- in the mind of the Society of from half a century to 
three quarters of a century ago. Disownments were 
much more frequent than additions, and the chief 
concern seemed, rather than the extension of 
Christ’s kingdom, to be the guardianship and pres- 
ervation of a somewhat grotesque distortion of “our 
ancient testimonies,” before which, unhappily, some 
of us are still inclined to bow down and burn our 
Incense. 

Upon this tradition-bound period the movements 
ushered in by the “General Meetings” came like a 
revelation that thrilled the church to the heart’s core, 
and set in motion new life and new forces. What 
ever of faults may have been inherent in it or have 
grown out of it, it was a movement without which, 
seemingly, Quakerism in America must have per- 
ished. The church was awakened. It could never 
go back to the old routine again. As results of this 
movement, there came into being among us the 
organized evangelistic work, through yearly meeting 
boards, and the pastoral system. With the latter 
the concern of this paper is only indirect. 

The new message created a profound spiritual 
exhilaration. It was like coming from enforced 


idleness in a close and darkened room into activity 
in the fresh air and sunshine. We liked the sensa- 
tion, and. wanted it repeated. Once a year, at least, 
we desired to be “renewed.” The high esteem in 
which the work of the evangelist was held was evi- 
denced by the fact that it received pecuniary recogni- 
tion out of all proportion to that of those who sought 
in more quiet ways to labor constantly in one field. 
There appeared a manifest tendency to concentrate 
the aggressive religious work of the year into the 
period of special meetings. In consequence of the 
resultant inactivity through most of the year, much 
of the effort of the special meeting had to be ex- 
pended in warming up the church. The records of 
many of these special meetings, especially in cases 
where continuous pastoral care was lacking, show 
that, while numbers of definite experiences were 
reported, the additions to the church were compara- 
tively few. 

Such reports may be found as: Conversions and 
renewals, 106; added to the church, 12; conversions 
and renewals, 92; added to the church, 10; conver- 
sions and renewals, 72; added to the church, 0. A 
further analysis of the reports would reveal the dis- 
couragingly high ratio of “renewals.” 

The tendency of some evangelists, and of the meet- 
ings which called them, seemed to be to seek, pri- 
marily, the production or reproduction of religious 
sensations. Now this is not a legitimate object of 
evangelism. One penalty of its pursuit is that con- 
stantly more and more striking sensations are de- 
manded. There creep into the meetings senseless 
and bizarre activities, startling public confessions of 
real or imaginary wrong-doings, trances, tongues and 
the whole brood of ill-balanced and abnormal activi- 
ties which bring reproach upon the name of Christi- 
anity, and weaken the church, wherever they occur. 

The shallowness of even the apparent success of 
some such meetings is illustrated in the experience 
of one monthly meeting, which received 92 members 
as a result of a series of meetings and within a term 
of, possibly, two years was obliged to drop 80 or 
more from membership, because, after the revival 
was over, they did not attend meetings nor manifest 
a Christian life. And the congregation affected has 
been ever since a dead weight on the shoulders of its 
monthly meeting. 

Slowly, through pain and loss, and suffering, and 
shame we are learning that manifestations of hys- 
teria, of physical and mental abnormalities, are not 
Christianity, nor proofs, nor fruits of Christianity, 
but manifestations of diseased conditions which it is 
the province of genuine religion to seek to cure, 
rather than to create or to intensify. To produce 
permanent values for the church evangelism must 
not play upon the surface of the sensibilities, but pre- 
sent a Gospel which not only warms the heart, but 


| satisfies the intellect and moulds the will. 


Tt has become apparent, also, that the appeal of 
sensational methods is not to the people of character 
and force who, when won, add strength and vigor 
to the church, but to those who, while they remain 
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in the church, do so rather as charges upon its life 
than as additions to its forces. 

It may be readily conceded that all souls are alike 
precious in the eyes of God; but it is surely true 
that all men are not equally useful in the work of 
the church. These moral invertebrates who live 
upon their emotions, cannot be cared for and kept 
erect unless the church recruit largely from sturdier 
stock, composed of firmer fiber. . 

Shall we then, because some flaws have appeared 
here and there in our work, abandon evangelism ? 
By no means. On the contrary, we should seek the 
more diligently for methods that will build up the 
church to a larger degree and in a more satisfactory 
manner. The truth is still winning and powerful. 
Its proper presentation in the right quarters cannot 
fail to materially enlarge and strengthen the church. 
Where results are not entirely satisfactory it is our 
duty not to cease our labors, but to improve our 
methods. 


Missionary Department. 
[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to Herman Newman, 1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa.] 


RELIGIOUS APATHY IN CUBA. 


BY JOS. M. PURDIE. 


We are told that the Siboneys, the original tribe 
in Cuba, were “loving, peaceful and of bright intel- 
ligence,”’ and that they learned to use the arrow in 
order to defend themselves against the Caribes. 

In the historical account of the year 1828, we read 
the following sad narrative: “The country was full 
of vagabonds, players, robbers and assassins, and it 
was dangerous to go out into the street at night with- 
out taking a lantern.” In 1829, in Havana, there 
was a conspiracy formed in the Masonic Order, 
called Legion of the Black Eagle, and in 1844 
another near Matanzas. 

Previous to these years, however, the Buccaneers 
were busy ravaging the coast towns. They sacked 
and burned the public buildings and even took the 
bells from the churches. Oliver Cromwell set his 
heart on taking possession of Cuba instead of 
Jamaica. ‘There was a time when England had a 
hold on Cuba, but, by the treaty of peace signed in 
Versailles, England lost this hold and _ received 
Florida instead. 

As we look back on the history of Cuba, there is 
one year that stands out with especial significance— 
the year 1868. It was the year when Céspedes 
raised the ery of Cuba Libre! Then there followed 
ten years of destructive warfare, years which ren- 
rendered callous the finest sentiments of man. Al- 
though the Cubans were united in their desire for 


independence and their sympathies blended in a |. 


common cause, nevertheless hatred, vengeance and 
discouragement were seeds sown destined to bring 
forth evil fruits. 

The strategy of war has wrought havoe in the 
moral life of the country. The Cubans have been 


deceived and weakened in their confidence in man. 
Not only a lack of confidence in foreigners exists, but 
even among themselves suspicion and distrust enters 
into the most important matters of the nation. 

This lack of faith extends to religious matters. 
In the town of Caraballo we were distributing tracts, 
and a man sternly refused to take one. 
into the reason for such an action, alleging that the 
literature was protestant. He said that he did not 
care about any kind since he could not believe in the 
veracity of the church. Then he pointed toward the 
Roman Catholic Church and said that it had served 
as a prison and that some relative of his had been 
taken from there to be executed. Others have told 
of the sad times when the Pope blessed the Spanish 
Army as it came over to fight the Cubans. They tell 
of times when bells were rung to cheer the Spanish 
forces. 

Cruel treatment in the name of religion has had a 
blighting effect upon these people. Churches used 
as forts and prisons were not calculated to create 
love for the ancient ecclesiastic institution. Their 
love for religion has waned, and a pall of faithless 
gloom hangs over the whole island. 

American customs introduced abruptly have 
tended to excite the self-love of the people. They 
consider their customs correct enough, and for a 
stranger to attempt almost everything within a 
decade, is not in line with Cuban thought. For an 
American to act as an American is all right, but for a 
Cuban to act as an American is looked upon with 
disfavor. 

How much is said of Cuba and what excitement 
she creates in the United States! And yet the popu- 
lation of the whole island is about the same as the 
population of the City of Philadelphia. 

A thread of sadness and of woe runs through the 
whole history of. Cuba. Do we need to wonder at the 
existing religious apathy ? 

Holguin, Cuba. 


‘Things of Interest Among Ouraelues. 


Cyrus W. Harvey, Kansas, a member of the conservative 
branch, and editor-of the Western Friend for eighteen years, 
was present at the Five Years Meeting. 


John Stribling preached in his home meeting at Earlham, 
Iowa, the 20th lut., the pastor, Chas. S. White, being absent at 
the Five Years Meeting. John Stribling will move to Cal- 
ifornia in the near future. 


Leslie Bond, who served as pastor for Friends at Salem, 
Iowa, the past year, and who was recorded a minister by 
Muncie Monthly Meeting, Indiana, recently, is now a student 
in the Biblical Department of Earlham College, Richmond, Ind. 


Paris J. Cox will continue his work with Friends in La 
Porte, Ind. The meeting-house is being re-roofed and re- 
paired on the inside. A number of new members will prob- 
ably unite with Friends at the next monthly meeting. The 
outlook is encouraging: 


Among the older Friends that attended the Five Years 
Meeting, were Washington Hadley, California, 88; Richard 
Cox, a delegate from Lawrence, Kan., 87; David Tatum, Chi- 
cago, 85; also Walter T. Carpenter, Francis W. Thomas, 
Anna M. Votaw and Caroline Edgerton, Indiana. 


Prof. D. W. Dennis recently gave a stereopticon lecture at 
Earlham College Chapel on “What We Owe to the Philippine 
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Islands.” It was very interesting. The views shown com- 
pared the American and Filipino homes, the modes of travel 
and commercial intercourse. 


After the Five Years Meeting, Edward Grubb, England, 
editor of the British Friend, delivered two lectures at the 
‘North A Street Friends Meeting-house and one at Earlham 
College. His subjects were “The Inward Light,” “The Silence 
of God” and “The Message of Quakerism.” 


_ The Friends at Haverford, Pa., held a tea meeting the 26th 

ult. and listened to reports of the Five Years Meeting from 
some who attended. A similar meeting was held in German- 
town, Pa. It is very gratifying to see the general interest 
which is manifest throughout the Society in the Five Years 
Meeting. 


John C. Teas, whose obituary we publish this week, was 
actively engaged in the nursery business for more than sixty 
years, originating and disseminating a number of new varie- 
ties of trees and plants, notably among which is the Teas’ 
Weeping Mulberry, a tree admired and planted in all lands 
where fine trees are appreciated. 


Central College, Central City, Neb., was favored the 8th 
ult. with a visit by Wilbur H. Crafts, Superintendent of the 
International Reform Bureau. He gave a very helpful and 
inspiring talk along reform lines. Among other things, he 
said that the greatest events of the world were not its battles, 
but its treaties, although they were not usually so much dwelt 
upon in history. 


First-day, the 20th ult., was observed as rally day by Friends 
at Newberg, Ore. ‘The Bible-school hour was devoted to 
exercises given by the school. At 11 o’clock the pastor, Isom 
P. Wooten, spoke to a large congregation. A bountiful dinner 
was served in the basément to all members and visitors pres- 
ent. At 2 o'clock a praise service was held, followed by roll- 
call. The evening service was in charge of the Christian 
Endeavor. 


Chambersburg Monthly Meeting, Indiana Yearly Meeting, 
wishes to get in touch with all Friends living in that vicinity. 
Sadie Boll, Dayton, Ohio, R. R. 13, is the correspondent. 
This effort is in line with the action of the Five Years Meet- 
ing in behalf of “absent members.” Riley and Mary Hubbard 
visit Chambersburg the second and fourth First-days in each 
month, and all interested Kriends are urged to attend this 
- meeting, six miles north of Dayton. 


The Philadelphia Quaker Round-Table held an informal 
_ meeting the 23d ult., and discussed plans for future work. It 
was decided that those who had joined the Round-Table since 
the circle was started should form a group for the study of 
the early History of the Society of Friends in England. Some 
of the young people felt a need for a devotional meeting in 
which they would have a greater sense of responsibility than 
in the regular meetings for worship, and a young people’s meet- 
ing will be started if way opens. 


A letter from E. L. Hutchinson, Mammoth Spring, Ark, is 
a testimony to the “staying qualities” of the home-training of 
the past generation of Friends. He writes as follows: “I am 
of Quaker parentage—attended meeting during all the years 
of my boyhood, but for the last twenty years have lived here 
where the Society of Friends is unknown. As I grow older 
my mind reverts to earlier scenes, and for that reason I should 
like to obtain some of your literature. Please send me a 
sample copy of Tum AMERICAN FRIEND.” 


The following’ Friends have recently taken part in the 
chapel exercises at Earlham College: Charles E. Tebbetts and 
_R. W. Kelsey, California; Edwin McGrew, Oregon; President 

A. Rosenberger, Iowa; Louis E. Stout and Geo. H. Moore, 
Western; Dr. J. J. Mills, Canada; Joseph Elkinton, Phila- 
delphia; J. Lindley Spicer and W. O. Trueblood, New York; 
Jacob Baker, Ohio; Sarah R. Borcroft, Dublin, and John Mor- 
land, Albert J. Crosfield, Gulielma Crosfield, Edward Grubb, 
- Edith M. Morland and Daniel Oliver, London. 


A recent communication from Richmond, Ind., says: “At 
the last meeting of the Board of Trustees of Earlham, Presi- 

dent Kelly was instructed to employ an additional teacher for 
the Department of English to assist, Professor W.N. True- 
blood. He announced to-day that Miss Anna M. Moore, now 
of the Westtown Boarding-School, Philadetphia, has, been 
secured, and she is to enter upon her work at the opening of 
the fall term, r908. Anna M. Moore is a graduate of Earlham, 
where she won the Bryn Mawr Scholarship, spending a year 
in graduate study in that institution. She is a daughter of 


the late President Moore, and has taught English most 
effectively for over ten years. She will be a very valuable 
addition to the Earlham faculty. 


Dana and Otha Thomas, for many years in charge of 
Friends missions in Arctic Alaska under the direction of 
California Yearly Meeting, have returned to their home State 
and now -have charge of the Training-school for Christian 
Workers at Huntington Park, near Los Angeles, Cal. The 
Thomases left a most successful work in the northland, which 
continues to grow, and which now includes almost 1,200 
Esquimo Friends, who are leading exemplary, Christian lives. 
Dana Thomas is also superintendent and president of Cali- 
fornia Yearly Meeting Missionary Board, succeeding R. 
Esther Smith, who is now in Central America. The training- 
school at Huntington Park, of which Dana Thomas is super- 
intendent, and Otha Thomas, one of the teachers, is officered 
altogether by Friends. 


Upon invitation of the Germantown Adult School, repre- 
sentatives from the Camden and Philadelphia schools met with 
them at the Germantown Meeting-house for conference and 
social intercourse the afternoon and evening of the 27th ult. 
Harold M. Marsh, Toronto, was present and spoke of the 
work which is being carried on in Toronto. Isaac Sharpless 
gave a short address in the evening. "The conference advised 
that the several schools follow the lessons outlined by the 
English National Council, and that American helps be pro- 
vided. A committee was appointed to see that helps were 
prepared and sent each week to some one in each of the sev- 
eral schools for distribution among its members. The plan 
is to mail these helps each week as a gentle reminder for 
study and regular attendance. 


Our Missions, the quarterly magazine which reports upon 
the missionary work of English Friends, has just been re- 
ceived. It is interesting to note that the Study Bands across 
the Atlantic are using Arthur H. Smith’s text-book, “The 
Uplift of China.” He has contributed to the current issue of 
Our Missions, which is a special China number, an article 
entitled “Christianity and China.” Other illustrated papers 
on work in the Chinese Empire also appear. A paper by 
Gulielma Crosfield, one of the fraternal delegates to the Five 
Years Meeting, will also be read with interest. Our Missions 
is one of the best-produced missionary magazines that we have 
seen and is well suited for Study Bands. Dr. Wilson, the 
secretary of the Friends Foreign Mission Association, 15 
Devonshire Street, London, BE. C., will send a copy for 10 
cents. 


A personal letter from Gilbert Bowles gives items of gen- 
eral interest to our readers. He says in part: 

“T wish in this connection to assure thee of my high regard 
for Tue AMERICAN FRIEND and my appreciation of the work 
which it is doing. Personally, the parts which are most inter- 
esting and helpful are the discussions of current questions and 
problems relating to the Society of Friends, and news of 
progress and conflicts in our battles of readju8tment. 

“Our summer is just now coming to a close. We are 
desirous to get back to our work for the coming year. Per- 
haps we feel this all the more keenly since this will probably 
be our last year before our return to America on furlough. 
There are many things which we wish to see accomplished in 
the meantime. One of these tasks, to which we are all look- 
ing forward with much interest is the further organization of 
sroups of Christians into regular meetings, corresponding to 
our monthly meetings. But in proportion as we give place to 
the spirit of the Gospel the less we care for similarities in 
organization, save as they serve the purpose of actually help- 
ing believers. 

“The missionary body at Karuizawa is just now earnestly 
considering its duty relative to the unrest concerning the rela- 
tion of Japan and America. It grieves us deeply to hear of 
thinking people in America who seem the believe that the life of 
Japan is its love of army and navy. Of course, there is much 
to support this view, but those who know the daily home life 
of the people, and the commercial, industrial, educational and 
moral purposes and longings of the nation see more deeply. 
Few nations upon the earth would draw a greater sigh of 
relief to awaken some morn and find the world in its right 
mind, ready to abandon its burdensome military policy and, 
enthroning reason, conscience, righteousness and human 
brotherhood, give itself with undivided heart to the pursuits 
of peace.” 


A later account of the centennial celebration at Old West 
Branch Meeting, near West Milton, Ohio, gives much informa- 
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tion of general interest: “West Branch Monthly Meeting has 
given to the church work a great number of efficient ministers 
and workers in various lines, who are scattered far and wide 
throughout the country. Among them are Allen Jay, Eli Jay, 
Thomas Jay, now deceased; Mahala Pearson Jay, Julia Ann 
Miles, Indiana; David Coppock, North Carolina and Charles 
E. Pearson, a minister and Superintendent of Evangelistic 
Work of Salem Quarterly Meeting, Oregon. ; 

“Among the younger men, we mention J. Edwin Jay, 
Professor of Biblical Instruction of Guilford College, North 
Carolina, and Allen C. McDonald, who has been a member 
of the State Legislature in Ohio, and has stood true to the 
temperance cause, even in politics. 

“Among those who were descended from West Branch 
Monthly Meeting, and whose parents caught the spirit of 
Quakerism here, we find some of the most earnest ' and 
aggressive workers of the present time. Among them are 
Robert L. Kelley, the President of Earlham College, Richmond, 
Ind.; Edwin McGrew, former President of Pacific College, 
Newberg, Ore; Francis Jones, one of the teachers of Pacific 
College; Sylvester Jones, missionary to Cuba; Orville 
Jones, a minister, the son of Barclay Jones, deceased, who 
was also a minister. The grandmother of Barclay and Phile- 
mon Jones was Elizabeth Pemberton, an earnest and efficient 
minister, and ten of her descandants have felt called to the 
same work and have followed her. 

“We also mention Allen Pemberton, Oregon, also Elmer 
Pemberton and Ruth Pemberton Brown, both ministers, 
whose father was Henry Pemberton, a minister, now deceased; 
Ethel Jones, who is consecrated to missionary work, now a 
teacher at Southland College, Arkansas, besides many earnest 
workers in various lines, among them being a number of 
elders of much esteem, as well as younger workers. é 

“We felt grateful that Eli Jay was spared to us until this 
centennial, at the age of eighty-one, and furnished much 
valuable information in his paper, ‘Prehistoric West Branch,’ 
tracing the genealogy of the families and meetings. 

“The committee are preparing to publish the papers and 
addresses delivered at the meeting, containing a picture of Old 
West Branch Meeting-house, which can be had for 25 cents, 
but should be ordered in advance. 

“ANNA M. PEMBERTON, 
“Chairman of Centennial Committee, 


“West Milton, Ohio.” 


BORN. 


MiiHouse.—To Griffith W. and Cora Edna Millhouse, 
Plainfield, Ind., Tenth month 28, 1907, a son. 


MARRIED. 


AusTIN-ANDERSON.—At the Friends Mission, Douglas, 
Alaska, Tenth month, 14, 1907, Mortimor Austin and Susie 
Anderson. Mortimor Austin is the present interpreter for the 
Friends native"services at Douglas. 


( 


DIED. 


Tras—At his home, near Carthage, Mo., Seventh month 
20, 1907, John C. Teas, son of Thomas S. and Sarah C. Teas, 
in his eightieth year. He was a life-long member of the 
Society of Friends, interested in peace, temperance and the 
welfare of the colored race, both before and after the war. 


ENCOURAGEMENT TO HOLD RELIGIOUS CONFER- 
ENCES IN EASTERN YEARLY MEETINGS. 


The Summer-School of Religious History, held at Bryn 
Mawr, in Sixth month last, was a time of marked blessing. 
It was felt that a measure of such blessing might be received 
by many, if Friends were encouraged to hold religious confer- 
ences in connection with quarterly and yearly meetings, or at 
other times, in which instruction in subjects related to spiritual 
life might be combined with true devotion. ‘Tea Meet- 
ings, Round Table’ Meetings and other gatherings may 
also be made profitable occasions for religious education 
and uplift. A committee was accordingly appointed to 
encourage such work by promoting conferences and 
meetings of this nature in the yearly meetings east of the 
Alleghenies, by publishing a list of speakers who would be 
willing to take part in such conferences and meetings upon the 


payment of their traveling expenses, and to raise a fund to aid 
when necessary, the service of these speakers. This committee 
is as follows: 

Isaac Sharpless, chairman; L. Hollingsworth Wood, vice- 
chairman; Emma C. Cadbury, Jr. secretary; Asa S. Wing, 
treasurer; George A. Barton, chairman of Program Committee. 

Lxecutive Committee for New England: George A. Barton, 
Rutus M. Jones, Seth K. Gifford, Charles M. Woodman. 

Executive Committee for New York: Hannah Collins, ; 
Carolena M. Wood, David S. Taber, Viola B. Morein, L. Hol- 
lingsworth Wood. 

Lwecutive Committee for Philadelphia: Isaac Sharpless, 
Asa S. Wing, Alired C. Garrett, Stanley R. Yarnall, Emma 
Cadbury, Jr., Joseph Elkinton, J. Passmore Elkinton, 

Executive Committee for Baltimore: Henrietta Thomas, 
A. Morris Carey, John R. Cary, Allen C. Thomas. 

Executive Committee for North Carolina: Mary M. Hobbs, 
J. Franklin Davis, Julia White, Raymond Binford. 

The committee has ascertained that the following persons 
are willing to aid in work of tne character indicated, if trav- 
eling expenses are paid. ‘The subjects upon which each is pre- 
pared to speak are given in so far as the committee has been 
able to ascertain them. 


For THE Fretp at LARGE. 


Isaac Sharpless, Haverford, Pa.—Subjects: Early Political 
Contests of Friends and Presbyterians, Two Hundred Years 
Ago in Pennsylvania, The Relation of Friends to Higher 
{ducation, and other matters relating to early Pennsylvania 
history and present Friendly problems. ; 

George A. Barton, Bryn Mawr, Pa.—Subjects: Any of the 
books of the Bible, Archeology and the Bible, The Holy 
Land and the Bible (illustrated), The Life of Christ, The 
Life of Paul (illustrated), Jewish Thought Contemporary with 
the New Testament, The Doctrine of the Trinity and selected 
topics in Church History. 

Benjamin F. Trueblood, 9 Crawford Street, Roxbury, 
Mass.—Subject: International questions. 

Rufus M. Jones, Haverford, Pa.—Subjects: Quakerism, 
Mysticism, The Kingdom of God and The Subconscious Self. 

Allen C. Thomas, Haverford, Pa—Subject: Special Periods 
in the History of the Society of Friends, such as George Fox 
and the religious societies of his day, etc. 

Alfred C. Garrett, 705 Church Lane, Germantown, Pa— 
Subjects: Life and Letters of Paul; Topics in Friends His- 
tory and Doctrines, such as Silent Worship, Prophetic Min- 
istry, Variations of Quakerism, from Primitive Christianity, 
etc., and the Training of Bible-Class Teachers. 

Anna Braithwaite Thomas, 1718 John Street, Baltimore, 
Md.—Subjects: How We Got Our Bible, and The History and 
Principles of the Early Friends . (both illustrated). Anna 
Thomas is also willing to loan the illustrations to other lec- 
turers to use. 

Mary M. Hobbs, Guilford College, N. C.—Subject: The 
Human Side of Divine Guidance. 


For New EncLaAnp YEARLY MEETING. 


Seth K. Gifford, Moses Brown School, Providence, R. I.— 
Subjects: The Epistles and Teaching of Paul. 

Thomas J. Battey, Moses Brown School, Providence, R. I.— 
Subjects: The Relation of Science to Religion, and Palestine. 

Charles M. Woodman, Portland, Me.—Subjects: Methods 
of Using the Bible in the Bible School, The Prophet Amos, 
and Paul’s Letter to the Philippians. 

Elihu Grant, Smith College, Northampton, Mass.—Sub- 
jects: The Bible, Palestine, and Missionary Work. 


New York YEarLy MeErrrnc. 


Walter H. Commons, Yorktown Heights, N. Y.—Subject: 
The Contribution of Friends to Religious Liberty in Amer- 
ie aie some topics relating to Bible Study and Christian 

ork, 

Edna Goodwin, 225 West Thirtieth Street, New York City— 
Subject: The Messianic Hope in the Prophets. 

Amelia Haydock, 1545 St. Nicholas Avenue, New York— 
Subjects : Social Betterments and Their Influence on Spiritual 
Life, and Optimism from a Quaker Standpoint. 

George D. Hillyard, 144 East Forty-ninth Street, New York 
City.—Subject : History of New York Yearly Meeting. 

Mary S. Kimber, 225 West Thirtieth Street, New York 
City.—Subjects: The Books We Read, Thoughts on Heavenly 
Communion and Spiritual Baptism as apprehended by 
Friends. ; 

Robert E. Pretlow, 305 Lafayette Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y.— 
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Subjects: Peace (two lectures), Temperance (two lectures), 
Baptism, the Lord’s Supper, George Fox the Flower ‘of the 
Reformation, and the Contribution of Quakerism to Religious 
Progress. 

W. O. Trueblood, 13 Hooker Avenue, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
—Subjects: Obscure Books of the Bible (three lectures), 
A Study in Minor Prophets (two lectures), The Bible School 
_as Equipment_and Work (two lectures). 

J. Lindley Spicer, 29 Cherry Street, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.— 
Subjects: Gospel Truths by Object Teaching, and Twentieth 
Century Problems. 

Lindley M. Stevens, Box 525, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.—Subject: 
The Lesson at Nazareth. 

Arthur Swift, Millbrook, N. Y.—Subjects: Topics in the 
_ History of the Reformation and Early Quakerism. 

Henry H. Swift, Millbrook, N. Y.—Subject: Judicial Oaths. 
_A. J. Weaver, Glens Falls, N. Y—Subjects: “Modern Here- 
q * and How We Should Deal with Them, and The Book of 


Job. 

Carolena M. Wood, Mount Kisco, N. Y. Subjects: The 
Religious Development of Mexico (illustrated), also Quaker 
and Missionary subjects. 

L. Hollingsworth Wood, Mount Kisco, N. Y.—Subjects: 
Present-day Conditions in Japan (illustrated), Education in 
the Society of Friends, and other Quaker Topics. 


For PHILADELPHIA AND ITs VICINITY. 


Walter W. Haviland, Lansdowne, Pa.—Subjects: Old Tes- 
oe History and Literature, especially the Prophets and 
ob. 

Walter L. Moore, Moorestown, N. J.—Subjects: The 
Apostle Paul, His Work for Christianity; John Woolman, a 
Quaker apostle of the Simple Life; Friends View of the Sac- 
raments; The Migration of Scotch-Irish Friends to Penn- 
_ sylvania. 

Amelia M. Gummere, Haverford, Pa.—Subjects: Quaker 
_ Social History; Manners and Customs in Connection with 
Quaker Domestic and Church Life; Origin of our Marriage 
Ceremony, and similar topics. 

Francis R. ‘Taylor, West Chester, Pa.—Subjects: Quaker 
Life in 1827, from letters; The Monthly Meeting as a Field 
for Individual Effort; Famous Trials in which Friends have 
been Defendants. 

George Vaux, Jr., 404 Girard Building, Philadelphia — 
Subjects: Prison Reform, ané Philanthropic Work for Chil- 


dren. 
_ Joseph Elkinton, Media, Pa—Subjects: Illustrated addresses 
‘on Religious and Social Conditions in Japan, China, France, 
“Switzerland, England; Quakerism and the New Thought; 
Development of the Discipline. 
Stanley Rhoads Yarnall, Media, Pa.—Subjects: Peace and 
Organized Work for Peace; How We Got Our Bible. 
Hannah W. Cadbury, 441 Locust Avenue, Germantown, 
Philadelphia.—Subject: Peace and Social Work. 
Walter Smedley, Media, Pa.—Subject: The Indians. 
Jonathan M. Steere, Girard Trust Co., Broad and Chestnut 
Streets, Philadelphia—Subject: The Indians. 
Julia Cope Collins, Haverford, Pa—Subject: Missionary 
Subjects. 
Rebecca W. Cadbury, 441 Locust Avenue, Germantown, 
 Philadelphia.—Subject: Missionary Subjects. 
William E. Cadbury, 408 East Woodlawn Avenue, German- 
cy Philadelphia.—Subjects: Mission Study and Boys’ Club 
ork. 
Rachel C. Reeve, 115 West Coulter Street, Germantown, 
Philadelphia —Subject: Talks to Children. ; 
_ Thomas Raeburn White, West End Trust Building, Phila- 
delphia, Pa—Subjects: Friends Position as to Oaths; Civic 
Reform. 
Francis R. Cope, Jr, Ambury, Germantown, Philadelphia — 
Subject: The Civic Responsibility. 
J. Henry Scattergood, Haverford, Pa—Subject: Hebrew 
Prophets. 
R. Warren Barrett, Stephen Girard Building, Philadelphia.— 
Subject: A Political Conscience. 


For Baurrmore YEARLY MEETING. 


Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New York Avenue, Washington, 
a porate ss Temperance, Peace, Quakerism and Bible 
tudy. 


For Nort CAroLtInA YEARLY MEETING. 


LL. L. Hobbs, Guilford College, N. C.—Subjects: Religious 
ducation, and the Friends. 
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John W. Woody, Guilford College, N. C—Subject: The 
Bible, its History and Archeology. 

Mary C. Woody, Guilford College, N. C.—Subject: Chap- 
ters in Church History. 

J. F. Davis, Guilford College, N. C.—Subjects: Topics in 
New ‘Testament and Early Church History. 

George White, Guilford College) N. C—Subject: The 
Minor Prophets. 

Julia S. White, Guilford College, N. C_—Subject: Friends in 
North Carolina History. 

J. Edwin Jay, Guilford College, N. C.—Subjects: Apoca- 
lyptic Literature of the Bible, in series or separate lectures, 
under the following heads: (1) The Book of Daniel; (2) 
The Shaping of the Jewish National Hope and Messianic Ex- 
pectation; (3) The Revelation of John. 2. Permanent Ele- 
ments of Quakerism, or Doctrines and Methods of Quakerism 
as Related to Modern Theological Conception. 

Cyrus P. Frazier—Subject: Christian Citizenship. 


‘Topics. 


It was requested at the Bryn Mawr Summer School that this 
circular should contain a number of subjects suitable for con- 
sideration at conferences and tea meetings. The following are 
accordingly suggested: 

1, How can we turn our Quakerism study into practical 
results. 
Is Quakerism a stationary or developing form of 
religion? 
3. What should be our Quaker ideals? 
4. Would it be an advantage to the Society for Friends to 
become more active politically? 


S 


5. Can we produce an evangelism on Quaker lines? 

6. Who are the successors of the primitive Friends? 

7. How should we teach the Bible to chiidren? (a) In gen- 
eral? (b) The stories of the older books? 

8. How can the Ministry in Friends Meetings be made more 
efficient, 

9, How can we best teach. children concerning God and 

Prayer? 


to. Are the pastoral needs of our meetings met? 

11. How can we best teach children the views of Friends? 

12. What is the social mission of Friends? 

13. What is the duty of a meeting to its non-resident mem- 
bership. 

14. How may we make a thorough study of existing social 
conditions? 

15. How may we begin work in the centers of population, 
where a few disinterested Friends have made their 
home? 

16. How shall we secure attendance of children and young 
people at the meetings for worship? 

17. Should Friends seek for political offices? 

18. How may we best foster the gifts in the ministry when 
discerned in any member? 

19. Social, political and religious conditions in England at 
the rise of the Society of Friends. 

20. History of the Society of Friends. 

21. Biographical studies of prominent Friends. 

22. Origin and history of the Discipline. 

23. Present conditions and problems in the various Yearly 
Meetings. 

24. Why am I a Friend? 

25, What is fundamental and distinctive in the Quaker mes- 
sage? How can we spread the Quaker message? 

26. Has divine guidance a human side? If so, what are its 
functions and limits? 

27. Is it ever right to limit the length of communications in 
our meetings? If so, what limits should be set, and 
what means employed to secure their observance? 


Friends will observe that in most instances the lecturers have 
not given detailed titles; only the class of subjects on 
which the Friends are prepared to speak. More specific in- 
formation may be obtained by correspondence with the 
Friends themselves, or with the secretary of the committee. 
It is hoped that many Friends in remote localities may avail 
themselves of the help which may be obtained from these 
Friends, and that growth in grace, in knowledge and in 
power may result from their service. 

Any meeting which desires to secure for a conference the 
services of any of these Friends, and is unable to meet the 
necessary traveling expenses, should communicate with EMMA 
Canpury, Jr., secretary of the committee, 1502 Green Street, 
Philadelphia, or with Grorce A. Barton, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
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Che International Deason. 


FOURTH QUARTER. 
LESSON VII. ELEVENTH MONTH 17, 1907. 


GIDEON AND HIS THREE 


HUNDRED. 
JUDGDS 7: 9-23. 


GOLDEN Tpxt.—yYe shall not fear them; 
for the Lord your God He shall fight for you. 
Deut. 3: 22. 


DAILY READINGS, 


Second-day. Call of Gideon. Judg. 6: 
Rar ye ou Gideon assured. Judg. 6: 

Fourth-day. Gideon and his three hun- 
dred. Judg, 7: 1-8. 

VWifth-day. _Gideon and his three hun- 
dred. Judg. 7: 9-18. 

Sixth-day. Gideon and his three hun- 
dred. aoe 7319-25. 

Seventh-day. Power. Zech. 4: 1-10. 

First-day. Strength. Isa. 40: 21-31, 


Time.—The period known as the time 
of the Judges is of an uncertain length, 
so far as known at present. ‘The old 
estimate of four hundred and ten years 
is now pretty generally given up, and 
about two hundred’ years more nearly 
agreed upon. Possibly, it may be said, 
it lies between 1200 and 1000 B. C. ‘The 
time of Gideon cannot be fixed. 

Place—The valley of Jezreel, which 
extends from the plain of Esdraelon to 
the Jordan, in Southern Galilee.. ‘The 
test, which sifted out all but the 300, 
took place by the Well Harod, 10 miles 
south of Nazareth. 

The book of Judges is a collection of 
accounts of what took place in Palestine 
between the death of Joshua and the 
birth of Samuel. It is likely that the 
Judges named were in some instances 
contemporary. It was an age of ad- 
justment to new conditions, for the 
Israelites were changing from a nomadic 
to an agricultural people, and to a life 
in towns. The old laws and customs 
suitable to a wandering life were not ap- 
plicable to a settled one. Economic con- 
ditions were undergoing great modifi- 
cation, and rough, unsettled, almost law- 
less conditions, were to be expected (see 
Judg. 21:25). The “Judges” were tribal 
chiefs rather than judses in the later 
sense of the word. ‘Their function seems 
to have been to contend not only against 
the foes from without, but against the 
spirit of heathenism and idolatry within. 
The tendency among the Israelites to 
amalgamation with the Canaanites re- 
maining in the land, and to disorganiza- 
tion must have been great, and it was 
their religion that made for consolida- 
tion, and inspired them with strength to 
resist their enemies. A notable instance 
of this is the history of Deborah and 
Barak. Another is the episode of Gid- 
eon, who enabled them to resist the at- 
tacks of the Midianites, who were de- 
spoiling them of the fruits of their toil. 
The narratives are graphic, and it would 
be hard to find a book of equal length 
which gives a more vivid impression of 
the period which it professes to describe. 
No author is named in the book, and, as 
might be expected, the chronology of the 
book is unusually difficult. ‘The allusions 
to heathen practices are numerous 
enough to show that the Israelites had 
been strongly influenced by the Canaan- 
ites. It is only in this way possible to 
explain the incidents connected with the 
names Jephthah, Samson, Danites, 
Gibeah, etc., and even Gideon (8:27). It 


has been well said that the period may 
be characterized by the words of Amos 
8:11). The book is so human that it is 
full of practical lessons and permanent 
interest. 
should be read. Judges 6:1; 8: 32. 

. “The same night.” See verse 2-8. 
“Get thee down.” Attack the enemy. 

10. “If thou fear.” Gideon should 
have obeyed at once, but he was allowed 
evidence of the condition of his enemy. 
Purahy Ro Ves) Servant am hare wor 
attendant, or armor-bearer. 

11. “Armed men.” Probably the 
best equipped, and bravest men who 
acted as a guard for the army. 

12. “Grasshoppers.” Better, as in R. 
V., “locusts.” “Without. number,” “As 
the sand which is upon the seashore.” 
R. V. Extravagant expressions to indi- 
cate great numbers. 

13.) “Barley bread? Probably." “‘a 
round, flat, hard-baked ash-cake.” Bar- 
ley bread was the coarsest food and here 
seems to be taken to represent the He- 
brews, who evidently were looked down 
upon by thir enemies. “And turned it 
upsidedown so that the tent lay flat.” 
Amer. R. V. 

14. This verse implies that Gideon 
was known as a mighty warrior. 

15. “Worshipped.” Threw himself 
on the ground. “Arise.” He no longer 
had any doubts. 

16. “He put into the hands of all 
of them trumpets, and empty pitchers, 
with torches within the pitchers.” R. V. 
The jars were to conceal the light until 
the Israelites were all ready for the final 
attack. 

17. “Outside,” better “outermost part 
Or waRen Vi. 

18. “The attack was to be made by 
three distinct companies. Success de- 
pended on the darkness.” “The sword 
of the Lord and of Gideon.” ‘That is, 
Ae the Lord, and for Gideon,” as in 
R 


19. “Beginning of the middle watch.” 
At this time the night was divided into 
three watches—the first, the middle, and 
the morning (I Sam. 11: 11; Lam. 2: 19). 


This would make the time about 11 


o'clock. 

20. The Stratagem was carried out 
simultaneously by the three companies, 
the object being to give the impression of 


a much larger number of assailants than 
there really were. 


21. “They stood every man in his 
place.” That is, just where he was. 
Compare I Sam. 14:9. “Round about 
the camp.” Referring, of course, to the 
Israelites surrounding the camp of their 
enemies. “And all the host ran, and 
they shouted and put them to flight.” 
R. V. Another reading makes it: “All the 
camp awoke, and they set up a wild cry 
and fled.” 


22. “And thev blew the three hundred 
trumpets, and the Lord set every man’s 
sword against his fellow, and against 
all the host.” R. V. The enemy, terri- 
fied by the noise of the trumpets, the 
light of the torches, and the shouts, were 
completely demoralized and fought each 
other in the darkness. “And the host 
fled as far as Bethshittah, toward Zere- 
rath, and to’ the border of Abelmeholah, 
by Tabbah.” R. V. “Abelmeholah” was 
later known as the home of Elisha 
(I Kings 14:16). It was probably near 
the Jordan and about 20 miles south of 
the sea of Chinneroch (or Waters of 


The whole story of Gideon | 


PIMPLES, BLACKHEADS—RUIN 
SKIN. 


SKIN DISFIGURED FOR LIFE. 


MAKE YOUR SKIN CLEAR, SMOOTH AND 
FREE FROM IMPURITIES AS SOON AS 
POSSIBLE, BECAUSE IF YOU ALLOW 
ERUPTIONS TO CONTINUE YOUR 
FACE MAY BECOME DISEASED 
AND DISFIGURED FOR LIFE. 

n 


Send for Free Sample Package To-day. 


The continued eruptions of the impuri- 
ties of the blood through the skin of the 
face and other parts of the body in the 
form of pimples, blackheads, boils, flesh 
worms, eczema, blotches, blemishes, 
scabby crusts, scrofula, salt rheum, sim- 
ple and chronic acne, poisoned skin, red 
skin or rash or spots, ulcers, carbuncles, 
etc., if allowed to continue indefinitely, 
will eventually destroy the skin so as to 
permanently disfigure your face and 
body. ‘The glands in the skin, contain- 
ing fluids and fatty secretions necessary 
for the nourishment of the skin, are 
often destroyed by continued eruptions, 
thus causing fissures, cracks and scars, 
and leaving the skin in a dried and 
shrunken condition. 

Stuart’s Calcium Wafers have made a 
sure and rapid cure for all skin diseases 
possible. They do not contain any 
poison, mercury, drug, opiate or cheap 
alcohol so common in most skin and 
blood treatments. Calcium Wafers con- 
tain in concentrated form the most effec- 
tive working power of any purifier ever 
discovered — Calcium Sulphide. They 
also. contain golden’ seal, quassia, 
eucalyptus, balladonna, and the vegetable 
alteratives and laxatives, all of which are 
essential to make rich, red, healthy 
blood. 

Calcium Wafers are in dry, compressed 
form—little tablets—easy to carry around 
and they cannot lose their medicinal 
power by evaporation as so many liquid 
medicines do. ‘They are coated with 
chocolate, are easy and pleasant to take, 
will cure any form of skin or blood 
disease and will leave your skin in a 
perfectly smooth and healthy condition. 

Why should you go around any longer 
with a disgusting looking face and have 
strangers stare at you and your friends 
avoid you, when you might just as well 
have a nice, smooth, attractive face. 
Stuart’s Calcium Wafers have in many | 
cases cured boils and pimples in five 
days. | 

Ask your druggist for Stuart’s Cal- 
cium Wafers to-day. ‘They cost only 50 
cents a box. 

Send us your name and address on a 
postal card and we will send you a 
sample package of Calcium Wafers free. 
Address the postal to F. A. Stuart Co., 
175 Stuart Bldg., Marshall, Mich. 


Merom). The other places have not 

been identified. 
23. “Gathered.” 

pursue the enemy. 


Obeyed the call to 


Practica, THoucuts. 


1. Gideon worked tneether with God. 

2. Gideon used all his powers to 
carry out God’s purpose. 

3. “There is no restraint to Jehovah 
to save by many or by few” (I Sam. 
14:6. 
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Christian Endeavor. 


[Communications for this department should 
be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New York 
Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR ELEVENTH MONTH 17TH. 


WANTED: MEN FOR GIDEON’S 
BAND. . 


JuDG. 7: 27. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECHDING WEDBK. 
Second-day. Servants of sin. Judg. 6: 


-6. 
Third-day. Promised deliverance. Judg. 
6: 7-10 


Fourth-day. The deliverer chosen. Judg. 
Sinitthday. Gid ed 
Sa y. ideon prepared. Judg. 6: 

Sixth-day. A sign given. Judg. 6: 33-40. 

Seventh-day. A splendid victory. Judg. 

7: 8-25. 
Probably Gideon was over-persistent 
in the matter of making tests, but when 
once he became convinced no one could 
criticise his continuity of purpose but the 
enemies of Israel. A plain farmer youth, 
with no offering of his own to present, but 
sacrificing his father’s bullock, somewhat 
fearful, so that he waited for nightfall 
before proceeding to break down the 
altar of Baal, it was certainly a bold 
prophecy to name him a “mighty man 
of valor” while he was surreptitiously 
beating out some wheat to hide it from 
the Midianites. 

But the prophecy had its fulfillment. 
When the spirit of the Lord came on 
Gideon he blew a trumpet. His bid for 
popular support met with great success 
from one standpoint, though odds of one 


to four would seem too great for most | 
generals. But Gideon was not to win by | 
numbers, but by obedience, and the next 


task was to be rid of the multitude. 
Israel’s need was not for an army, but 
for righteousness and a return to God. 
So the crowd was sifted, and the true 
band of Gideon got together. Then 
God could work; not that there is danger 
of too many workers together with Him, 


but the faint-hearted and the ease-loving 


are non-conductors of the divine power, 
and the cause is jeopardized that tries to 
carry such material. 


has among its advertisers sev- 


eral firms that have been using | 


the columns of the paper for | 


from five to thirteen years. 
‘There are few such advertis- 


sente 
FRIEND. We can give some 
very interesting facts to any- 
one who would like to reach 


into whose homes this paper 
goes each week. The cost of 
aone inch space for 3 months 


mis $12.74; for 6 months 
$21.84; for one year $36.40. 
: THE 
AMERICAN FRIEND 


1010 Arch St., Phila. 


ing ares as are pre-_ 
by THE AMERICAN | 


the 5000 families of Friends | 


Did You Ever Hear of 
an Offer Like This ? 


Useful and Beautiful 


No other firm could afford 
this but us 


This is the first time we have ever made 
this offer—this beautiful 4-piece set of 
Silverware (guaranteed), full size for 
family use, packed in case, 


For Only 97c. 


It is done solely to advertise our product and only one set will be 
sent to each family, with positively no duplicate orders. ‘The plate is heavy 
and the pattern one of the latest and most fashionable—the famous ‘‘Rose.”’’ 


The pieces are fit to grace any table and will last for years. 


ORDER TO-DAY prepacts yourdoor. Send eash, mouey order or 2. Stamps fo 
ROGERS SILVERWARE CO., 


Dept. 7 


No. 114 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 


WENO EEG ES all other books of the andes 
EEBUTS STORY oftte BIBLE 


FROM GENESIS TO REVELATION . 
Told in Language that Interests Both Old and Young. 


For its Fresh dA 
RECOMMENDED _ [itil festne ad tera 
DENOMINATIONS  je'the Beat Werk ete Reece. llustrations 


Hon, David J. Brewer—Can heartily commendit to all. Bishop Vincent—An in- 
\ valuable aid to parents. Rev, Russell H. Conwell—Written by a master hand, 
’ directed by a master mind. HenryA. Butts, Pres. Drew Theological Seminary 
—The absence of doctrinal discussion makesit acceptable toall. Mr. Marion 
“ Lawrence, Gen. Secy. International S.S. Asso'n—Best thing of the kind. 

The greatest aid to Parents, Teachers and all who wish the Bible Story ina simplified narrative 
Beautifully printed and bound, 762 pages, nearly 300 half-tone 
illustrations, 8in colors: Price Only $1.50. 

For Sale By All Booksellers, or Sent Postpaid on Receipt of Price. 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Dept. G 1006 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
PUBLISHERS OF THE “INTERNATIONAL” SERIES OF BIBLES. 


In communities where we are not rep- 
resented big money can be made in the 
sale of this great book. No experience 
necessary. Write for our liberal terms. 


the old-fashioned’ sledge-dogs, and it is 
estimated that one pony will be found 
in its capacity for work to be the equiva- 
lent of 18 dogs. ‘Thirty sledges are being 
taken. The basis of operations will be 
King Edward VII Land, just 750 miles 
from the South Pole. 


The outward appearance of things 
went rapidly from doubtful enough to 
very bad. To lose two-thirds of one’s | 
army before the battle would seem suffi- 
ciently discouraging, but to have it 
stripped to a mere handful of scouts 
would appear to be to invite ruin. But 
it was God’s fight, not Gideon’s. ‘Tenth 
month 28th bands of praying and singing 
women and children marched through 
the streets of Birmingham, Ala., and the 
giant that has made so many such worse 
than widowed and fatherless—that has 
mocked and leered and boasted—was put 
to rout. It was the sword, mrst, of the 
Lord, and then of those who believe in 
His laws of right. 

One thing to remember about Gideon’s 
band is that they were not satisfied by 
the first signs of victory. “Faint, yet 
pursuing,” can be written only of those 
who have a mind to see a matter 
through. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of 
«The American Friend”? to this column. It will be 
found useful for almost everyone who wishes to adver- 
tise. The cost is 5c. perline eachinsertion. Noadver- 
tisement is accepted for less than 25c, Cash with ordex, 


WANTED.— Young girl (12 to 16 y ears) toa 
sist with house-work, between School] hours, for 
home and board. Help dept., THE AMERICAN 
FRIEND, 1010 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 


A LARGE, beautiful country residence with 
25 acres of land, 120 apple and 90 pear trees in full 
bearing; elevated, healthy locality; just the 
place for summer resorters; can be had on easy 
terms at half original cost. Address, Alex. M. 
Purdy, Palmyra, N. Y. 


“GIRD up your loins if you expect endur 
ance.’”’ Our Red Cross suspensory, long worn 
by railroad men and athletes, also incomparably 
aids the middle aged. Complete two sets, $1.00. 
Pattern with instructions, how to make and 
why, two dimes. Do not hesitate. Write; 
There isareason. Red Cross Supply Co., Box 
861 Pasadena, Cal. 


The new British expedition for the 
South Polar regions is bent on reaching 
the pole itself, making such geograph- 
ical observations as may be possible. 
Siberian ponies are to take the place of 
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SS 


William S. 


Yarnall 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. 15th Street, Philadelphia 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 


Wall Paper and 


Decorations i 
Window Shades Made to Order 
902 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia 
AND RE- 


CHAIRS Rushed susden 


Chair Cane,Rattan, Reeds,Splints, 
Flats, Open Woven Cane, Close 


ios Woven Cane and Rushes con- 

Sie all stantly on &@> at the Old Stand. 

Wecan work genuine or imitation 

ay as rush into chairseats. Established 
a) 1880 GEO. W. BRENN 

| . 1308 N. Marshall St., Philadelphia 


Keystone Phone, Park 52-78 D 


When in want of a first-class 


Half-tone or Line Engraving 
GO TO 


COMMERCIAL PHOTO-ENGRAVING CO, 


N. W. Cor. 10th and Arch Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Shoes for 
All Needs 


This is a Shoe Store for everybody, and 
one sure to give best styles, best quality 
and best value: 


Men’s Shoes, $3.00 to $7.00—Great 
variety of fashionable leathers and smart 
styles at each of the many prices within 
this range—all made for us exclusively, 
according to our rigid specifications—a 
method ‘that guarantees a good Shoe, no 
matter which price you pay. 

—Men’s Shoe Shop, East Store, Eighth Street 


Women’s Shoes, $3.00 to $8.00—Charm- 
ing, stylish models, in all the fashionable 
leathers and newest and smartest effects 
that fashion has devised. Women are 
delighted with the fine, exclusive-looking 
footwear they get here, and the prices. For 
instance, a beautiful Shoe of ‘‘enu’’ leather, 
lace or button, at $4.00, is equal to many 
$5.00 Shoes. 


Children’s Shoes, $1.50 to $5.00—All 
styles and leathers, made with particular 
care as to right shapes for growing feet. 


Girls’ $2 and $2.50 Shoes $1.50-—The 
remainder of several special purchases. 
Various styles and leathers. Worth look- 
ing over if the children need Shoes. 

—LEighth and Filbert Streets 


Strawbridge & Clothier 


’ 


HE kind of printed matter which 

you use determines in a large 

measure the impression which you 
convey to those whom you wish to 
influence favorably. If the impression 
had from your stationery, booklets, cata- 
logues or whatever form the printed 
matter may take is unfavorable what 
chance have you of doing business in 
that quarter? Let us make something 
for you that will really influence sales— 
printed matter with elegance and dis- 
tinction. 


THE BhRDDLE PRESS 


Iolo CHERRY STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


Epw. T. BIDDLE, Pres. J. LINTON ENGLE, Sec. 


FINANCIAL 


SEELER, & CO., 


Bankers and Brokers 
110 South 3rd St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Members of the Philadelphia Stock Exchange. 


BONDS AND STOCKS 
BOUGHT AND SOLD ON COMMISSION. 


On [OWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS are the 
safest form of investment—tested by our cus- 
tomers for 36 years. We collect and remit inter- 
est wherever investors desire. Write for booklet and list. 


ELLSWOI RTH AND JONES. 


ALLS, IOWA. 


fof Fane MORTGAGES] 


UNION 
Real Estate & Mortgage Company 


PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


The Directors are also officials of Banks, 
Trust and Abstract Companies. 

Pasadena property or business opportunities. 
are exceptional. We offer 


Choice Pasadena Home in 
Ford Place 


Roomy, homelike; grounds. architectural 
design, furnishings, all in admirable taste— 
Complete $27,500. 

This appeals to prudent, permanent inves- 
tor who wishes funds placed free from care or 
speculation and yielding steady income. Secur- 
ity the best, also $100.00 shares in above Mort- 
gage Company, cash or $1000 per month, if 


small, thrifty investor so prefers. Write us. 
T. J. ASHBY, MELLIE DOUGLAS, 
Manager. Correspondent. 


Reference: Bank ot Commerce, Pasadena. 


LOGAN TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


No. 1431 CHESTNUT_ STREET 


OFFICERS 


DIRECTORS 


——— 


Rowland Comly, 
President 


Hugh Mcllvain, 
1st Vice-Pres. 


Walter H. Lippincott, 
2d Vice-Pres. 


William Bradway. 


Trust Officer, 
Treas. and Sec’y. 


Receives Money on Deposit 
Executes Trusts 
Manages Real Estate 


Capital,$500,000, full paid Surplus,$125,000 


JOSEPH T. BUNTING, 
of Hannis, Williams & Bunting, Solicitor 


J. Gibson McIlvain 
David L. Lukens 
Joseph E. Haines 
Charles M. Biddle 
Frank H. Wood 
Hugh Mcllvain 
Walter H. Lippincott 
Charles A. Longstreth 
Edmund Webster 
Charles Major 

E. Lawrence Fell 
Rowland Comly 
William Bradway 
George M. Bunting 
Walter Clothier 


The Provident Life and Trust Go. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. Office, 409 CHESTNUT STREET 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging to the Stockholders 5 5 . 


ASSETS, $75,429,478.34 
5,037,440.73 


Insurance contingent fund, additional to reserve, excluding 


capital stock 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES 
MONEY ON DEPOSIT, returnable on demand, for 
which Interest is allowed. 


Incorporated Third month 22, 1865. Charter Perpetual. 


7,505,533.56 


And is empowered by law to act as EXECUTOR, 
ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, AS- 
SIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ete. 
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The Virtue of an 
Open Life 


NDER every guilty secret there is hid- 
den a brood of guilty wishes, whose 
unwholesome, infecting life is cherished 
by the darkness. The contaminating effect of 
deeds often lies less in the commission than in 
the consequent adjustment of our desires—the 
enlistment of our self-interest on the side of 
falsity; as, on the other hand, the purifying 
influence of public confession springs from the 
fact, that by it the hope in lies is forever swept 
away, and the soul recovers the noble attitude 
of simplicity. 


— George Eliot. 
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Events and Conunents. 


The Lusitania has beaten her own 
previous high trans-Atlantic record by 
a few minutes. The ship was expected 
to. dock more than one hour ahead of 
her previous time, but, unfortunately, 
she met a.storm on the last day and was 
compelled to reduce her speed nearly 
one-half. 


“It is a relief to turn from the turmoil 
of Wall Street to a survey of the agri- 
cultural outlook at the present time; and 
it is reassuring to be reminded that the 
prosperity of the United States rests 
primarily on agriculture. The testimony 
coming from the great farming regions 
and from the heads of the carrying com- 
panies of the West indicates an enor- 
mous increment of the wealth of the 
country by the marketing of staple pro- 
ducts. It is estimated by official author- 
ity that the value of the cereals, cotton 
and other produce of American farms 
this year will be about $324,000,000 more 
than it was a year ago. The grain crop 
will not exceed in volume that of cer- 
tain other years, but short crops in other 
grain-growing countries and diminishing 
supplies have stimulated prices, so that 
1907 is likely to prove a banner year for 
the farmers in substantial results. ‘The 
Government’s Tenth month estimates are 
exceedingly optimistic, and it is not ex- 


PLEASANT. SUMMER. 
RIGHT FOOD THE CAUSE, 


A Wisconsin woman says: 
“I was run down and weak, troubled 


with nervousness¢and headache for the. 


last six years. The least excitement 


would make me nervous and cause 
severe headache. 

“This summer I have been eating 
Grape-Nuts regularly and feel better 
than for six years past. 

“IT am not troubled with headache 


and nervousness, and weigh more than 
I ever have before in my life. .I gained 
five pounds in one ‘week.” 

Name given by Postum Co.. Battle 
Creek, Mich.. Read the book, 
Road to Wellville,” in packages. 

“There’s a Reason.” 


ALLanx C, THomas | 


“The | 


pected that serious. deductions will have 
to be made when the full value of the 


crops is estimated on Twelfth month Ist. 
! 


The battle in Delaware for prohibition 
was the most interesting feature of the 
‘election last week viewed from the stand- 


point of reform legislation. ‘The State had 
been, divided into four districts; two 
of these went “dry,” and two remained 
“wet.” The city of Wilmington, com- 
prising one district in itself, was the 
stronghold of the liquor forces, and 


the saloon. The country district imme- 
diately surrounding the city, however, 
voted for license by a very slight 
majority. Under the provisions of the 
local option law, both the sale and 
manufacture of all “spirituous, vinous 
or malt liquor, except for medicinal or 
sacramental purposes,” will be prohib- 
ited in Kent and Sussex; that is, in the 
southern half of the State. Saloons will 
be licensed as usual in the entire New 
Castle County, urban and_ rural. 

The campaign was the hardest ever 
fought in Delaware, liquor men uniting 
to support the license and the church 
workers and ministers working hard for 
many weeks to drive' liquor completely 
from the State. 


- The Alabama Legislature, which met 
in special session at Montgomery last 
week, will probably act upon a measure 
providing for State-wide prohibition’ of 
the liquor traffic. The subject was not 
mentioned in Governor Comer’s procla- 
mation summoning the legislators, and 
will therefore require a two-thirds vote 
to pass; but temperance force has been 
developing at a tremendous rate in. Ala- 
bama recently, and such a radical meas- 
ure may be the answer to the opposi- 
tion of the liquor men. Governor 
Comer is understood to favor the 
slower process of extirpation under the 
local-option law, believing that immedi- 
ate prohibition is in advance of the 
public sentiment essential to its enforce- 
ment. ‘The Governor’s doubts must, 
however, have been somewhat dispelled 
by the voting of the last fortnight. 
First in import was the temperance vic- 
tory in Jefferson County, which went 
“dry” by a majority of 1,500, while an 
adverse majority of only 300 in the im- 
portant industrial city of Birmingham 
does not indicate a public feeling that 
should make enforcement impossible. 
In considering the apparent ease with 
which prohibition makes headway in 
the South, this point should not’ be 
overlooked; neither should the feeling 
that liquor should be kept from the 
negro, in the interest of the whites; be 
ignored as a factor. But what is ‘now 
considered a good thing for the blacks 
“is bound to»prove:a good thing for the 
| whites as well. : 
On the face of it, the temperance 


setback in the rejection by the county 
of Cape Breton of the Canada temper- 
ance act, under which the sale of 
liquor had been illegal during the last 
twenty-six years. The local licensing 
Jaw is, however, exceedingly stringent. 
Consent of two-thirds of the electors 
is required, and this consent must be 
renewed annually.” Outside 
there are in the province of Nova 
{ Scotia—which is partly under-the tem+ 


voted by a majority of 4,155 to continue | 


advocates of Nova Scotia received a | 


Halifax ° 


CATARRH OF THE STOMACH. 


A MOST DANGEROUS DISEASE, WHICH 
CAUSES SERIOUS RESULTS, UNLESS 
PROPERLY TREATED. 


Catarrh of the stomach is very com- 


-mon and is known as one of the most 


obstinate diseases, which, when 


’ neglected or improperly treated with 


cheap patent medicines, tonics, drugs, 
pills, and other secret quack remedies, 
results in a broken down constitution 
and often consumption and/death. 

Catarrh of the stomach, like every 
other disease of the stomach, except 
cancer, is the result of poor digestion. 
The digestive organs have become weak, 
there is a lack of gastric juice, your 
food is only half digested, and as a re- 
sult you become effected with loss of 
appetite, pressure and fullness after eat- 
ing, heartburn, vomiting, waterbrash, 
tenderness at pit of stomach, slimy 
tongue, bad taste in the mouth, consti- 
pation, pain in limbs and face, sleepless- 
ness, nausea, belching of gas, diarrhcea, 
sick headaches, dizziness, mental de- 
pression, nervous weakness, and many 
other common symptoms. 

If your stomach cannot digest the 
food you eat, then the stomach needs 
a rest, as that is the only way you can 
get rid of your catarrh, but in the 
meantime your body needs plenty of 
nourishment, because you must live, and 
in order to live you must eat, and if 
you must eat, your food must be prop- 
erly digested, and if your stomach is 
too weak to do the work, then you must 
get a substitute that will do the work. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are the 
only known substitute that will digest 
your food as well as any healthy 
stomach. They contain vegetable and 
fruit essences, aseptic pepsin (Govern- 
ment test), golden seal and diastase, the 
very elements necessary to digest all 
foods. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are not a 
secret remedy, and for that very reason 
thousands of physicians all over the 


“United States recommend them to their 


patients for catarrh of the stomach, 
dyspepsia of all kinds, and other stom- 
ach troubles. Experiments and_ tests 
have proven that one grain of the active 
principle contained in these tablets will 
digest 3,000 grains of food. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are in the 
form of pleasant tasting tablets or 
lozenges and are sold in large 50-cent 
boxes at all drug stores. 

Send us your name and address, and 
we will send you a free sample package. 
The relief you will get from this trial 
package alone will convince you of the 
merits of Stuart’s Dyspepsia ‘Tablets. 
Address F. A. Stuart Co., 150 Stuart 
Building, Marshall, Mich. 


perance act and partly under local 
licensing regulations—only four legal 
dram shops. The mere fact of the re- 
pudiation of the Dominion law is not 
necessarily indicative of a tendency on 
the part of the majority to favor the 
removal of restrictions. In Prince Ed- 
ward Island, as an example, .the anti- 
liquor workers themselves joined in the 


repeal of the temperance act not very - 


long ago; but it was with the purpose 
of substituting a much more stringent 


provincial prohibitory law. 
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DAILY TRAGEDIES. 

There are few tragedies more pathetic than our 
every-day failures to appreciate those among whom 
we live and whose lives touch ours closely. Again 
and again men’s “‘eyes are opened” only when the 
clods fall on the coffin, and the saddest words of grief 
are those which confess lost opportunities of appre- 
ciation, failure to see the fine and noble spirit in the 
daily round of commonplace toil: 

“Ah, my God, 
What might I not have made of Thy fair world, 


Had I but loved Thy highest creature here? 
We needs must love the highest when we see it.” 


Yes, the real tragedy is our failure to see, to 
appreciate. 

Just here lies the deepest pathos of the Gospel. 
It comes out in the words: “Have I been so long 
time with you and yet dost thou not know me?’ 
The deepest cry from the heart of these disciples 
was for a revelation of God. They had nursed this 
hope from childhood up. Their mothers and fathers 
had sighed, “How long, O Lord!” They themselves 
had run with eager feet to the prophet who 
announced that the kingdom was at hand, and they 
had left him to follow one who began his ministry 
with the bold declaration, “This day is the prophet’s 
hope fulfilled in your ears”—‘“The kingdom of God 
is now among you.” They had left their nets, their 
boats, their old occupation, behind them on their 


‘venture of faith that this was He, that at last the 


hour had struck, and that God was to reveal Himself 
in a Messiah—their Master. 

But day after day went by in ordinary pursuits, 
in “going about doing good” in commonplace ways, 
in talking on street corners, by well curbs, out of a 
fishing boat, or in somebody’s wheat field; using the 
plainest and most “common” illustrations—yeast 
and seed corn, sheep and goats, flowers and sunsets, 
dinner parties and wedding feasts—curing “unim- 
portant” sick people, and devoting His precious 
time to “sinners” and the corrupt politicians of the 
day—the hated tax-collectors. 

What a disappointment! No “sign” appeared of 
the quick fulfillment of these disciples’ hopes. Every 
question about the “when” was parried. Every time 
they queried after the “where,” the answer puzzled 


? 


children as it is in any other field. 


them. They had put in their bids for the high 
“places” in “the kingdom,” and had heard only of 
bitter cups and hard baptisms, and now the air was 
full of rumors of defeat and ignominious death. The 
talk of the “last supper” made them realize more 
than ever that the dream of their lives was not to 
come true. They had waited in vain for the show- 
ing of God, and into the great discourse on “the way 
to the Father’ there breaks the interruption of the 
disappointed and discouraged disciple: “It would 
satisfy us if thou would only show us the Father.” 

He was looking for Him in some startling, aston- 
ishing event. He anticipated that on some miracu- 
lous ladder from the sky the armies of the Lord 
would rush in, and overcome the world. He had 
been missing the light of the knowledge of the glory 
of God in the face of Jesus Christ. He had totally 
failed to discover that in the ways of love and grace, 
of sympathy and forgiveness, of tenderness and self-. 
forgetfulness He was “showing the Father.” His 
eyes were so focussed on some impossible sight that 
he never had truly seen the real Person at his side. 
“Have I been so long time with you and yet dost 
thou not know me, Philip ?”’ 

Alas, the pathos of this question is ever new. It 


? 


is not alone the primitive disciples who failed to 
recognize the real character of their Christ, who 
missed the Divinity because it was manifested’ in 
the well-known ways and terms of a genuine human- 
ity. It is still easy to have our eyes so “holden” 
with the horn spectacles of some man-made theory of 
Christ that we miss the real revelation of the Father 
R. M. J. 


which has been shown in Him. 


THE HOME IN MODERN SOCIETY, I. 


Whether we like it or not, social conditions about 
us are constantly changing, and in order to secure 
the best results, or quite as often to avoid positive 
3 This is 
quite as true in the moral and religious training of 
Most of us live 
on from day to day quite oblivious to new condi- 
tions until radical symptoms appear, and then we 
are apt to content ourselves with a quiet protest, or 
a temporary palliation, instead of seeking the true 


loss, continual readjustment is necessary. 
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cause of the trouble and providing for its permanent 
relief. A subject which is now claiming the atten- 
tion of serious students is the rapid increase of 
juvenile crime in many quarters, and akin to this 
is a prevailing lack of respect among children for 
their parents and elders. A brief review of the 
present status of the home may throw some light on 
this subject. 

Judged from the standpoint of his capabilities, the 
average boy of to-day is not unlike the average boy 
of a generation ago. It is quite unfair to think 
of him as more depraved, for he is nothing of the 
kind. The change is not in boy-nature, it is in his 
environment. 

It is not beyond the memory of some now living 
when the country boy in America—and most Friends 
were country people at that time—toiled in the 
fields with his father. He expected to grow up and 
be a farmer, and the activities of the homestead had 
a peculiar interest for him since his future welfare 
and happiness depended upon his power to profit by 
and adapt the old home methods. 
of his parents was the choicest part of his inher- 
itance, and upon it he expected to build. Likewise 
the girl found in her mother her life-model and 
teacher. But a change has come. The boy no longer 
looks to the old farm as his future home. If per- 
chance he does remain, he expects to use “modern 
methods” What he has 
acquired from his father will soon be out of date. 
More likely he expects to leave home as soon as he is 
The knowl- 
edge and skill acquired on the farm are not exactly 
what is needed in this new venture; and he looks 


and improved implements. 


grown and seek his fortune elsewhere. 


to others—in many cases strangers—for instruction. 

All this has a bearing upon the moral and religious 
lite of children, since it has a tendency to undermine 
the influence of the home. As long as families 
stayed together, and each generation carried forward 
the work of its predecessor, family history and cus- 
toms were sacred, and family standards and ideals 
had a lasting force. This was an inevitable out- 
come of the system. But in a period of transition 
like the present, the tendency is to belittle past 
experience; to forget the permanent value of much 
that seems out of date, and to over-emphasize the 
new. We are prone to overlook the indelible impres- 
sions of youth which slumber beneath the conscious, 
busy thought of after years, but which give the life a 
tone and a strength that last till death. 

This abiding force of early impressions gives the 
home its everlasting worth. So far as we have dis- 
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covered, the home is the best place on earth for 
shaping ideals. Changing conditions do not lessen 
the responsibility of homemakers, but, on the con- 
trary, they call for a more intelligent parenthood. 
The saving influence of custom is at low ebb, and in 
its stead there must come conscious and persistent 
effort. Habit must give place to studied and com- 
prehensive plans and methods, and this means that 
the home cannot survive and fill its place in modern 


society unless parents take time to make it. 


[For THE AMERICAN FRIEND. |] 
AN OUTSIDER’S VIEW OF THE PEACE 
CONFERENCE. 
BY BERTHA L. BROOMELL. 


Many an American traveler, on arriving at The 
Hague this summer, has hastened to the United 
States legation to inquire how he might gain admis- 
sion to one or more sessions of the Peace Confer- 
ence. Great was his surprise on being told by the 
secretary—a little wearied, perhaps, with repeated 
inquiries and requests—that the Conference was not 
in session. The secretary would allow him to 
recover from his surprise, and then proceed to 
explain. It is true, the Conference as such was in 
session only a few hours all summer, but its mem- 
bers were, no doubt, as hard worked as any body of 
men in the world. Divided into commissions, sub- 
commissions, committees and sub-committees, the 
representatives of all the important nations of the 
earth, and of many of the smaller ones, wrestled with 
the most difficult and delicate problems for four 
months. When one of these commissions was ready 
to report the Conference was called together in 
plenary session. The meetings of the commissions 
and committees were entirely behind closed doors, 
with even the press agents, much to their sorrow, on 
the outside. There were, besides the two meetings 
for organization, but nine plenary sessions, and for 
the families and friends of the delegates, for press 
correspondents, for the numerous workers in the 
cause of peace who were spending the summer at 
The Hague, and for all others who, through interest 
or curiosity, desired to attend the open meetings of 
the Conference, there were available just 100 seats, 
and these had to be divided among the 44 delega- 
tions! No wonder scores of people were disap- 
pointed on finding there was not the slightest possi- 
bility of their gaining admission. 


I must confess I was a little surprised myself. I 
had had an idea it would be somewhat like many of 
our friendly organizations with the inevitable line at 
the end of the notice, ‘All interested are cordially 
invited to be present. A full attendance is desired.” 
But during the summer I had to content myself 
with “happening” into the Binnenhof occasionally 
about the time for the Conference to adjourn, and 
watching the delegates take their departure. But» 
this was quite worth while, for the Binnenhof—the 
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inner court—is in itself one of the most interest- 
ing spots in Holland. Its great open court sur- 
rounded by many century-old buildings, its pictur- 
esque old gates and the Hall of the Knights all speak 
of the ancient history of the Netherlands. The dark- 
est blots on her scutcheon also are here, where in the 
name of religion the blood of the good and great 
John van Oldenbarnevelt was shed, and where the 
two brothers, de Witt, were literally torn to pieces 
by the infuriated populace. It is difficult to 
imagine the Dutch people even excited, but Dumas 
was equal to the task, and, in “The Black Tulip,” he 
has pictured the seene all too vividly. The Hall 
of the Knights—or Ridderzaal, as it is called—is, of 
course, the center of interest. Among all those 
brave knights who, after a day’s hunt, came to this 
eastle to make merry or to guard themselves against 
their enemies, was there one who had a vision of 


THE HALL OF THE KNIGHTS. 


their banquet-hall with all the merry revellers gone 
and in their stead a solemn assembly of great and 
wise men from all the corners of the earth? No, 
even the wildest flights of their imagination could 
not have pictured an international peace conference 
in the Ridderzaal. 

Now, the moat around the castle is only a matter 
of history, and its towers are rather ornamental than 
useful, but even peace conferences must be protected, 
and numerous policemen, soldiers and mounted 
guards paced the court trying to look very severe and 
formidable. 

As I watched the delegates leave the hall to enter 
their carriages or automobiles or to be eagerly inter- 
-cepted by the poor press reporters, I speculated upon 
their identity, and if I bowed in spirit before some 
under-secretary, mistaking him for the head of a 
delegation, no one was the wiser, and it was some- 


== 


thing to have seen so many great men, even if I 
did not know who was who. 

But my day came at last, and, with my friends, 
I passed through the crowd in the Binnenhof, of 
which I had lately been a part. We were not per- 
mitted to go in by the front entrance with the dele- 
gates, but, passing two different door-keepers, very 
courteous, but also very alert to see that our cards of 
admission were just right, we entered through one 
of the towers, climbing its massive stone stairway to 
our seats in the gallery at one end of the great hall. 
The room, both for what it had been five or six cen- 
turies before and for what it was then, was interest- 
ing and impressive, with its high, pointed ceiling, its 
massive oak beams and rafters, its dark marble pil- 
lars, which stood in half relief from the side walls, 
and the great fireplace and chimney, which, unfor- 
tunately for the shivering delegates—and for us— 
did not contain even a Dutch fire. On the walls 
were hung beautiful rugs and tapestry, which, with 
the rich, red carpet, the dark green baize covering of 
desks and seats, and the soft lght, which came 
through the delicate colors of the stained glass win- 
dows, gave a warm and comfortable appearance to the 
room in spite of its size and height. There were 
quaint, little windows in the roof, and those along 
the sides bore the coats-of-arms and names of various 
Dutch cities. I noticed those of Goes, who defies 
derision and is proudly loyal to the goose as The 
Hague is to the stork. High on the walls were large 
shields with the arms of the different provinces of 
the Netherlands, and here and there, on the capitals 
of the pillars, and where a beam ended in a gro- 
tesque figure, were touches of rich color, red and 
blue and gilt. 

The delegates and secretaries strolled in, a few at 
a time, shaking hands cordially here and there and 
collecting in groups for friendly talk. Some were 
busy obtaining each others autographs, using, among 
other things, even fans for the purpose! Certainly 
they had not needed them for anything else this sum- 
mer. Everywhere the most cordial feeling seemed to 
prevail, and no one, realizing that 44 nations were 
represented, could look upon that assembly and feel 
that the Conference had been a failure. 

At the sound of President Nelidow’s gavel there 
was immediate order, and the closest attention was 
maintained throughout the session. The delegates 
were seated alphabetically, beginning with Germany 
(Allemagne) to the right of the president’s desk, and 
ending with Venezuela. The alphabetical place for 
the United States would have been far down the line, 
but, knowing she would not, figuratively speaking, 
occupy a back seat, the committee bethought them- 
selves to put her down as America, and so she came 
next to Germany. 

As I looked down upon that body of men the only 
indications I saw that they were of different races 
and nations were the red fezzes, which all the Turks 
wore, the silk gown and long cue of the first delegate 
from China, and the dark skins of the representa- 
tives of Hayti. Except for these signs, they might, 
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to the casual observer at least, all have been Ameri- 
cas. And I experienced a sense of shame when I 
realized I had always had a feeling that all 
foreigners must be “queer.” Why, if dear 
old Turkham Pacha himself, the first delegate 
from 
could have shaken hands with him and said, “How 
does thee do”? without the least effort, and have 
expected a similar reply. And there was Monsieur 
Keiroku Tsudzuki, Japan’s first representative, with 
his fine, earnest face and almost no suggestion of his 
nationality. Kk 

We were fortunate in having poimted out to us 
nearly all the heads of delegations, and were 
especially interested in those men who, because ot 
the importance of their countries or through their 
personal force and abilities, have been a power in 
the Conference. We have reason to be proud of our 
own delegation, of the advanced ideas and regula- 
tions it proposed and of the splendid fight—if I may 
use the word jn this connection—which it made to 
have its proposals adopted. Mr, Choate was untiring 
and left no stone unturned in his efforts to have the 
Conference accept his plan for arbitration, and Gen- 
eral Porter worked as hard for the “Porter Proposi- 
tion,” the amended form of the “Drago Doctrine.” 

Besides the American delegates already men- 
tioned, some of the most striking figures were Baron 
von Bieberstein, Germany, champion of the interna- 
tional prize court and chief opponent of the exten- 
sion of compulsory arbitration by the Conference; 
Dr. de Martens, Russia, an international Jurist of 
world-wide reputation, and Monsieur Bourgecis, 
France, who, as president of the Commission on 
Arbitration, presided over its 62 sessions, and, by his 
profound knowledge of parliamentary law, his great 
tact and persuasive powers, prevented the intense 
earnestness of the meetings from developing into hos- 
tility. Sir Edward Fry, heading England’ s delega- 
tion, was a picturesque figure with his white hair, 
his loose, standing collar, inside which his chin 
rested comfortably, and his informal-looking tie. As 
he entered, his high hat was in its usual position on 
the back of his head. He is over eighty, and, I 
believe, was the oldest member of the Conference. 
He quite looked the Quaker that he is. 

Mr. Barbassa, Brazil, was the champion of the 
smaller powers, insisting upon equal representation 
for all nations, while Mr. Perez-Triana, representing 
both Columbia and Salvador, though at one time a 
political exile from the former, his native country, 
was an interesting, if not a powerful, personality, 
because of his almost total blindness and his remark- 
ably eloquent orations setting forth the possibilities 
and the future of the South American countries. 

The particular session I attended was very inter- 
esting, albeit I understood not a word that was 
spoken, except the responses “Ovi” or “Avec réserva- 
tion” made when the vote upon some report was 
taken. The entire proceedings were carried on in 
French, which seemed to be spoken with the greatest 
ease by everyone. The meeting to me was serious 


Turkey, had just removed his red fez, | | 


and impressive, or “weighty,” as a Friend expressed 
it. 

After two more sessions, the labors of the Second 
Peace Conference were completed, and it adjourned 
on Tenth month 18th to meet, according to the reso- 
lution, in 1815. 

It is entirely unnecessary to raise the question as 
to whether the Conference was a success or a failure. 
It was undoubtedly a success, and it is, indeed, 
unfortunate that some newspapers and some indi- 
viduals, either through love of the sensational or 
because they have expected the impossible, have set 
up a cry—and this before its work was nearly com- 
pleted—that the Conference was a failure and a 
farce. One has only to remember what difficulties 
must often be overcome in the legislatures of the 
separate countries, the stormy and even violent meet- 
ings that sometimes occur, the bitter feelings that 
are frequently aroused between opponents—and all 
among people of the same nation—to realize par- 
tially, at least, how delicate and difficult have been 
the problems which the Conference endeavored to 
solve. 

While there may be a feeling of disappointment 
that more was not accomplished, yet the very fact 
that representatives of the whole earth did come 
together—and stay together—for four months, to 
discuss means of bettering the world—this is a beau- 
tiful and a wonderful thing, and its good results will 
be far-reaching and permanent. 


The Hague, Tenth month 28, 1907. 


[For THe American FRIEND.] 
GEORGE FOX AND JOHN WESLEY. 


BY JOS. JOHN MILLS. 
(Continued from last week.) 


The first fact, from a human view-point, concern- 
ing George Fox and John Wesley as preachers, is 
that they were both great as men. The Quaker 
apostle was a rugged man with rugged ways. For 
his perpetual itinerancy on horseback he was clad in 
the decent and durable leathern clothing, which was. 
nothing extraordinary in his day, except that it 
should be worn by a preacher. He had a massive 
physical frame, a stentorian voice when occasion 
demanded, a courage that never faltered in the face- 
of any emergency or peril, and a searchlight penetra- 
tion into the nature of men and things about him. 
As William Penn knew him, he was inward and 
weighty in spirit, reverent and solemn in address. 
and behavior, few and full in his words, and of an 
“awful, living, reverent frame in prayer’—but 
withal he was “so meek, contented, modest, easy, 
steady and tender that it was a pleasure to be in his 
company.” 

With this picture of George Fox contrast John 
Wesley as introduced by pen portraits of his day. 
His was a little, trim, symmetrical figure, smooth, 
black hair, exactly parted; his complexion clear and 


{ pure as that of a girl, his hazel eyes flashing like- 
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points of steel. A gentleman by birth and habit, a 
scholar by traiming, a man of fine and almost 
fastidious taste. In dress, he was a pattern of neat- 
ness and simplicity. A narrow plaited stock, a coat 
with a small, upright collar, no buckles at the knees, 
no silk or velvet in any part of his apparel. In his 
countenance and demeanor there was a cheerfulness 
mingled with gravity, a sprightliness which was the 
natural result of an unusual flow of spirits, and was 
yet accompanied by every mark of serene tranquility. 

As a preacher of righteousness, the Quaker was, in 
keeping with the temper of his time, pre-eminently 
protestant, dissentient and iconoclastic. He power- 
fully convinced men. His mission was to bring men 
off from all the world’s fellowship which 
stood in forms without power. As has been pointed 
out by another, if Fox was obstinate, his was a splen- 
did obstinacy; if he was fanatical, he possessed the 
fanatic’s deadly certainty which enabled him to fight 
against terrible odds and to gather round him men 
and women who have been the admiration of all 
succeeding times. The truth which Fox held was 
militant truth. Possibly this made him at times 
appear to be disputatious and needlessly aggressive. 
Of him it might be said, as has recently been said of 
an eminent Methodist minister—‘He had that inner 
message of truth whose quality, as Emerson notes, 
is that it must be spoken.” Nothing in human con- 
duct or language was too insignificent to evade 
evaluation in the light of the everlasting truth. 
“Hat honor,” and ‘Thee and Thou,’ if in their 
usage they involved a compromise of sovereign man- 
hood, were vital issues. 

“Rightly to be great 
Is not to stir without great argument, 
* But greatly to find quarrel in a straw 
When honor’s at the stake.” 

It could not be otherwise than that a preacher with 
such absolute personal surrender to truth in thought 
and word and conduct—a preacher with the single 
impulse to be a faithful spokesman of the spirit of 
Truth—should be a preacher with authority. The 
transparent sanity of Fox’s preaching was as marked 
as was its marvellous power to stir men’s hearts. He 
preached repentance as the first step which a sinner 
can take toward God, and spoke it, we may well 
believe, with the emphasis of a John the Baptist. 

But he reached the conscience of his hearers through 
their judgment. He preached to the multitude with 
the open Bible in his hand. He appealed to their 
intelligence as well as their sensibilities. He 
aroused their wills as well as their emotions. He 
sought to make men Christian with all their faculties. 
He strove, like Henry Drummond, to bring men to 
Christ and leave them! there. Under his preaching 
hardened sinners became tender and “a mighty 
brokenness by the power of God was amongst the 
people.” 

The first Quaker preacher was as indefatigable an 
itinerant as was his great successor, the first of the 
~ Methodists. When not in prison, like John in 

Patmos, for the word of God and the testimony of 


Jesus, he was always campaigning. Evangelistic 
work on horseback in England two hundred and fifty 
years ago. was a more strenuous life, even, than that 
of the early Methodist itmerancy in the pioneer 
period of the Ohio River Valley. Often for George 
Fox it meant the endurance of bitter obloquy and 
public abuse—not infrequently the fury of a brutal 
mob. It meant days at a time on the road without 
food, and without any roof but the sky under which 
to rest at night. Once he records in his journal that, 


being weary with travel when nightfall came down, 


he sat among the furze bushes until it was day. 
Again he writes: “One night we lay in a wood and 
were wet, for it rained exceedingly,” and on another 
occasion he spent a night of rain and snow under the 
hospitable shelter of a wayside haystack. 

George Fox was a model open-air preacher. The 
denomination of the Friends largely owes its ex- 
istence to his field-meetings. Here his stalwart, 
physical frame and powerful lungs were mighty 
allies of his ready brain and glowing heart. As for 
instance, in the orchard outside the City of Bristol, 
where, standing upon a stone for a pulpit in the 
midst of a turbulent rabble of 10,000 people with 
uncovered head, he preached and prayed until the 
Lord’s power came over all. “That was a blessed 
day,” he exclaims in his diary, ‘and the Lord had 
all the praise.” 

George Fox was, moreover, a preacher with an 
extremely wide range of efficiency. He was success- 
ful among the upper classes. Official rank and social 
aristocracy and scholarly culture recognized his 
power. Witness Oliver Cromwell and William 
Penn, Robert Barclay and Judge Fell, and Thomas 
Ellwood, the friend of John Milton. The common 
people heard him gladly, as is attested by a cloud of 
witnesses. Henry Ward Beecher said to his young 
preachers, “If you wish to raise the house, put the 
jack-screws under the sills.” George Fox, in his 
ministry, laid hold of the very lowest stratum of 
human society. The prisoners in Leicester jail car- 
ried a stool and set it in the prison yard, and from it 
he preached to debtors and felons with such power 
that many of them were convinced and some stood 
for faithful witnesses in after years. 

Now turn to the picture of John Wesley as a 
preacher. In sharp contrast to Fox, he waged no 
war upon the ecclesiastical order about him. He 
reverenced the Chureh of England, to which he 
belonged, and in his heart he was thoroughly loyal to 
its authority. As a young man he had looked for- 
ward with satisfaction to the prospect of a life-long 
service under its orders. His first experience in 
preaching was as a curate in his father’s parish. 
But, loyal churchman though he was, he, neverthe- 
less, possessed a broadly tolerant spirit. Unlike his 
great Quaker predecessor, his was not a controversial 
caste of mind. His motto was think and let think. 
At the same time personal conviction concerning the 
essentials of the Christian religion were most pro- 
nounced. He boldly preached a positive Gospel that 
was evangelical to the core. With him to become a 
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Christian does not consist merely the espousing an 
orthodox creed nor in maintaining an external 
morality. It is nothing short of realizing the crea- 
tion of a new nature within a man. Its sole condi- 
tion is repentance toward God and faith in our Lord 
Jesus Christ. Here he and George were in perfect 
accord. But in an era that was still imtensely intol- 
erant, John Wesley, beyond this one fundamental 
tenet, was the most tolerant of Christian teachers. 
Given the essentials of a Christian character, he 
never made acceptance of any specified doctrines the 
test of spiritual soundness. He had a profound 
antipathy for narrowness of religious vision. Only 
three years after he began to preach he wrote, ‘‘The 
distinguishing marks of a Methodist are not his opin- 
ions of any sort.’’ Three years later he wrote, “I am 
sick of opinions.”’ Near the end of his hfe, after 
forty years of such fruitful preaching as has been 
granted to few men in all Christian history and an 
equally masterful career in church building, he 
affirmed that Methodists do not impose upon people, 
in order to their admission into church fellowship, 
any opinion whatever. He stood ready to receive 
all serious persons without distinction into the ranks 
of Methodism. In his journal he wrote, “Is a man 
a believer in Jesus Christ, and is his life suitable to 
his profession? These are the sole inquiries I make 
in order to admission into our society.” Candidates 
for admission to the Methodist connection might, 
under his authority, be churchmen or dissenters, 
Presbyterians or independents. A Presbyterian 
might be received into full Methodist fellowship and 
be a Presbyterian still. Independent or Baptist 
might adhere to his own mode of worship and still 


be a Methodist in good standing. So might a 
Quaker. One condition and only one was required 


a real desire to save one’s soul through faith in 
Jesus Christ. 

Just as a generation earlier the preaching of 
George Fox and his colle: agues had swelled the ranks 
of Quakerism at the expense of the Baptists, so 
Wesley’s fervent evangelism, together with his abso- 
lute freedom from bigotry and his open eclecticism in 
non-essentials, produced a powerful drift from the 
other dissenting and independent bodies of his day 
into the Methodist Chureh. In this loss of adher- 
ents the Society of Friends had its full share. 
Herein began the numerical decline of the Friends. 
While the tide of evangelism under Wesley and his 
preachers was in full flow, that of the Quakers had 
reached its ebb. The Quaker movement had distinetly 
begun to succumb to the spiritual apathy which 
had settled like a blight over all England in the gen- 
eration immediately following Fox’s death. It is to 
be noted that want of relywionie enthusiasm had 
become a distinguishing characteristic of the times. 
John Watson says that in that day they used to 
praise a person on his tombstone because he exhibited 
religion without enthusiasm. Responsive to this 
prevalent tendency in society at large, Quakerism, 
which, under the leadership of Fox, had been in- 
finet with life and power, began to cool and soften 


into a hazy and attenuated mysticism—its evan- 
gelistic zeal, once glowing with the fervor of the 
Apostolic age, began to evaporate into a lethargic 
quietism—its former passion for saving souls grad- 
ually subsided into a worthy humanitarianism—its 
once burning Gospel-propagandism slowly dissipated 
its energy in the struggle to keep the Quaker ranks 
intact by the rigid enforcement of ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline. It was at this juncture in the history of the 
Society of Friends that, to borrow the words of the 
late John Wilhelm Rowntree, ‘“‘Wesley stepped in 
and occupied what the followers of Fox had been 
unable to retain.” 


(To be continued.) 


It seems as if the heroes had done almost all for 
the world that they can do, and not much more can 
come till common men awake and take their common 
tasks. I do believe the common man’s task is the 
hardest. The hero has the hero’s aspiration that lifts 
him to his labor. All great duties are easier than 
the little ones, though they cost far more blood and 
agony. That is a truth we all find out. —Phillips 
Brooks. 


“HE NEVER FORGETS HIS OWN.” 


Do you think that the Lord forgets you 
Because you must fight and pray, 
And reap the sorrow harvest 
You've sown from day to day? 
Do you think that He lets you suffer 
And never heeds your moan? 
Ah, no! for the dear Lord Jesus 
Will never forget His own. 


Do you think that, because your heart aches 
With a bitter, cruel pain, 

And your life’s sweet, happy. sunshine 
Is shadowed by storm and rain, 

And the music is hushed and silenced 
*Till you hear but the undertone, 

That the dear Lord Jesus forgets you? 
He never forgets His own. 


Do you think that, because your loved ones 
Are lying cold and still, 

Where you cannot hear their voices, 
Or work their careless will, 

And the struggle you've made together 
Must now be fought alone, 

That the dear Lord Jesus forgets you? 
He never forgets His own. 


Do you think that, because the sorrow 
All human hearts must know 

Has come to you or the darling 
You loved and cherishéd so, 

And things you want have vanished, 
The things you would call your own, 

That the dear’ Lord Jesus forgets you? 
He never forgets His own. 


And we're all His own dear children, 
And he holds us all as dear 
As you do the wayward baby 
Who creeps to your heart so near; 
And if we will only listen 
We can hear His tender tone: 
“Oh, rest in peace, My children; 
I never forget My own!” 


Selected for “Home Cheer.” Author unknown. 
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[For THe. American FRrienp.] 
CHRIST THE LIBERATOR. 
BY THEODORE L. CUYLER. 


“Loose him, and let him go!” At this command 


of Jesus they unwind the bandages from the limbs of 
Lazarus, and by the old familiar path he walks back 


to his old home. This was the master miracle of all 
which Jesus wrought during his incarnation, but he 
is still doing for imprisoned souls what He did for 
the body of His Bethany brother when it had lain 
four days in the sepulchre. 

I looked not long ago with genuine pity on a noble 
eagle, caged in a public park, as an exhibition for 
school-boys. The old gray mountaineer felt its gall- 
ing imprisonment, and occasionally flapped its wings 
as if it were home-sick for the skies. ‘‘Loose him, 
and let him go,” was the thought inspired by the 
sorry sight, and how he would have sailed off to fly im 
company with the sun! Eagles were not born for 
slavery. I thought, too, as 1 looked at the chained 
bird, how much he resembled some fettered souls, 
yes, some Christian souls that are terribly tied down 
by unbelief. Too many people have enrolled them- 
selves in the chureh—some have entered the ministry 
with a heavy clog that binds them to the lower 
earth. It hampers them, hinders them, and is fatal 
to all spiritual joy or growth in holiness. Many a 


young convert begins his religious life with a doubt- 


ing and desponding spirit. He nurses his fears in 
a morbid way, and mistakes all his gruesomeness for 
humility. He is a chained bird from the skies. 
Others are fettered by besetting sins, from which 
they have never cut loose. They have never made a 
clean break with the old sinful self, or with the beg- 
garly elements of this world; they are hobbled with 


practices and associates that they have never cut 


death looses them and_lets them go. 


loose from. They have probably passed from death 
unto life, yet they appear very much as Lazarus 
would have looked if he had walked the streets of 
Bethany in his ghastly grave-clothes! This is a 
pitiable style of religion; it brings but little joy to 
its possessor, and gives him! or her no power in the 


community. While they are content to be what they 


are, there is no hope for such manacled professors. 
Their only hope is in a timely and_ thorough 
repentance, and a fresh work of Christ, a deeper and 
thorough work, and for this they must earnestly seek, 
or else they will be chained birds in a church cage to 
the last. 

Some really good people are clogged by bodily ail- 
ment—dyspeptic stomachs or weak nerves, and they 
see but little sunshine in their Christian experience. 
Bunyan has depicted several specimens of these 
pilgrims who hobble toward heaven on crutches, until 
Such Christians 
are to be pitied more than blamed; they are rather 


“patients in Christ’s hospital than soldiers on His 


battlefields. ; 

False doctrine, false views of sin and of Christ 
‘are at the bottom of a great deal of this spiritual 
debility. Eyery error is the enslaver of the soul. 


‘gelist may be but rarely needed. 


Truth makes us free indeed. Martin Luther was a 
chained eagle in the Erfurt Convent, until that 
heaven-sent truth, “The just shall live by faith,” 
loosed him. Thomas Chalmers was another chained 
eagle, but when the great doctrines of man’s guilt 
and Christ’s redemption liberated him, he soared up 
into the empyrean, the king of Scotland’s Gospellers. 
John Wesley never attained to a full salvation until 
in that little London prayer-meeting his eyes rested 
on these words: ‘‘The spirit of life in Christ Jesus 
hath made me free from the law of sin and death.” 
To every member of our clfurches who is dragging 
out a half-dead religion, the Holy Spirit comes with 
the arousing call: “If ye be indeed risen with Christ, 
seek those things which are above!” Instead of sit- 
ting in the gates of the tomb, cast away your grave- 
clothes, and begin to live as Christ’s freemen and 


Christ’s witnesses, and the heirs of a magnificent 


inheritance. Look higher! Live higher! Get a new 
erip on Christ and then go out and labor to draw 
sinners from the pit of death. This is the revival 
we all need. 


Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Some Views on Present Day Topics. 


METHODS OF EVANGELISM. 


Yi PRETLOW. 


(Continued from last week.) 


A local church that is alive, well organized, well 
shepherded, active throughout the year, will almost 
certainly see fruits of its labors appearing. The 
variety of spiritual gifts in the congregation con- 
tinually exercised through the various avenues of 
church work, has a constant effect, a cumulative 
effect, upon the community. Opportunity and invi- 
tation being extended, it is most probable that there 
will be added to the church at frequent intervals 
those who have been led by the preaching and 
examples before them to accept Christ and His 
Gospel. At the same time the hope and courage, the 
spiritual strength and vigor of the congregation is 
inereased. In such a meeting the professional evan- 
And never will 
there be need of that particular type that spends 
much time in scourging the church, undermining its 
leadership and discrediting the regular ministry. 

The meeting should feel that it, itself, is responsi- 
ble for the religious work in its own community. 
Gipsy Smith has well said that if a congregation 
will work and pray in harmony with its own pastor, 
as it is willing to do when the “missioner” comes, 
there would be small need for the missioner. When 
it has done its best to prepare for ingathering, and 
feels that a crucial time has come in which its own 
instrumentalities are not sufficient, then the meeting 
should take the initiative, under proper counsel, to 
provide for itself the additional workers necessary. 

To limit the expectation of real increase to the 
narrow period of a series of special meetings con- 
ducted by some outside instrumentality tends to 
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spiritually paralyze a congregation. And the fur- 
nishing of that instrumentality by some board or 
committee without definite financial responsibility on 
the part of the congregation tends to pauperize it. 

Sometimes, indeed, a different voice from that cus- 
tomarily heard and the presentation of truth in a 
somewhat new aspect, are very desirable and fruitful 
of good. results. 

Experience is showing the great desirability in 
such cases, of pastors exchanging work with each 
other. Where pastors are properly supported, this 
need entail little additional expense upon the meet- 
.ings. And where the pastors are not properly sup- 
ported the prospects for a revival and ingathering 
would be very greatly enhanced if the meetings con- 
cerned would manifest the present possession of 
enough practical religion to provide an adequate 
support. 

Should particular meetings, generally, throughout 
our borders, thus intelligently assume the duties and 
the burdens which are properly theirs, we might 
expect a saner form of evangelistic effort than some- 
times has appeared, a larger per cent. of increase to 
the local churches, and, as a further and by no means 
least important result, that the comparatively large 
sums which have been from year to year used by our 
various evangelistic boards among our own meetings 
should be set free for use in that other branch of 
evangelistic effort which we have touched so little— 
the establishment of churches in new territory. 

Here is a line of activity that calls for the wisest 
thought, the firmest faith, and the broadest church 
statesmanship which we possess. The land lies 
before us. The message of Quakerism which 
postulates itself upon no authority of priest or 
church, or creed, but upon those eternal verities 
which submit themselves fearlessly to the tests of per- 
sonal experience, is a message which is peculiarly 
fitted for the age in which we live. Properly pre- 
sented, it furnishes a Gospel which meets to the 
fullest extent the spiritual needs of men, without 
demanding that the intellectual faculties be sacrificed 
or stultified. It has nothing to fear from modern 
science or modern criticism. It appeals to the inner 
needs of men, and its sanctions are inward. 

The world has multitudes of thinking men and 
women to-day with whom the authority of churches 
and creeds have lost their force; to whom the sacra- 
ments of the churches have become but empty and 
meaningless forms, and who yet long for the real, 
and hunger after God. 

Quakerism, owes it to such as these that it bear to 
them its message that there is one, even Jesus 
Christ, who can speak to their condition. To bear 
that message to such as these in any effective way 
requires more than zealous enthusiasm and volatile 


emotion. It requires a real understanding of the 
message, and an ability to present it to in- 
telligent men intelligently and convincingly. Men 


of the deepest spiritual force and widest mental 
equipment are needed in this apostolic mission of the 
establishment of new churches. Some congregations 


may be required to give up for a time the valued 
services of able pastors, or some schools that of most 
winning and efficient teachers, for work in this larger 
task. If we have not a distinct vital and timely 
message, clearly apprehended, and lucidly presented, 
we need have no hope of success in this field. 

There are few, if any, of our yearly meetings that 
do not have within their borders villages or towns 
without an organized Friends meeting, and yet where 
there are already living some members of Friends, 
and probably a considerably larger circle of those 
with Friendly connections or sympathies. These, as 
presenting nuclei ready formed with which to begin 
work, would seem to present themselves to evan- 


_ gelistic boards as logically the first points of attack. 


The proposed system of intercommunication between 
the yearly meetings as to the whereabouts of non- 
resident members would present a substantial aid to 
the boards in determining the location and size of 
these groups. 

The place decided upon where efforts shall be put 
forth, what shall be the line of procedure? <A series of 
revival meetings? Probably in most cases that will 


prove desirable, but a series of revival meetings should 


never be an isolated phenomenon. The ground 
should be thoroughly canvassed beforehand, and 
preparations made not only for the conduct of the 
series of meetings, but also for systematically follow- 
ing up the results of the meetings. Not a few suc- 
cessful series of meetings have been without perma- 
nent benefit to the church which held them, because 
the proper board has not been ready promptly and 
decisively to follow on and hold the ground gained. 

It is far better for the church that a board should 
concentrate its attention and means upon one point, 
and follow up the revival meeting with all necessary 
help to get a congregation organized and properly 
equipped for permanent work, than that it should be 
able to report a score of meetings held, for the results 
of which no adequate provision had been made. 

In the choice of a field, wise policy would dictate 
the selection of the larger centers of population 
where most people may be reached by the message, 
leaving upon the churches there established most of 
the responsibility of winning their surroundings. 
Such was the policy of that greatest of church build- 
ers, the far-sighted Paul. 

The establishment of a new meeting in a large 
place is a matter that will involve no small amount of 
labor and no inconsiderable expense. It may some- 
times occur that a field that is most inviting and 
desirable is outside the present limits of a yearly 


meeting, or beyond the résources of that one nearest 


tosis . 
In such cases, the Evangelistic Board of the Five 
Years Meeting should find its proper function. For 


this particular kind of work it should solicit funds, 


and, either on its own initiative or in connection with 


a yearly meeting, devote itself to the establishment 


of Quakerism in those cities and towns where we 
ought to have a foothold, but which are not reached 
by our present machinery. The drift of population 
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to the cities, and the lack of any adequate effort on 
the part of the church to follow it there, has been the 


| cause of tremendous losses to Quakerism. Might not 


a proper modification of our mode of working trans- 
form this drift of population into a channel of 
increase ¢ 

The board of the Five Years Meeting making the 
work of church establishment in important centers 
its special evangelistic task could set a pace that 
_ would tend to tone up the work of all the subordinate 
meetings. aR: 

Workers are usually to be found when the church 
is really ready to undertake worthy tasks, and whole- 

hearted intelligent efforts along practical lines 

seldom meet much difficulty in finding sufficient 

means for the needed support. 

_ We maintain in foreign fields missionaries and 

native workers to the number of more than 250. 
Surely we are not unable to support some workers 
in the broadening of our home base, so that in the 
future we may be the better able to carry on and 
extend our work in other lands. 

It has not been the purpose of this paper to give 
directions as to the manner of conducting a revival 
meeting, nor to undervalue in any degree the really 
great and lasting work that has been accomplished 
through the labors of a host of consecrated and self- 
denying men and women. 
dencies do sometimes appear, it is not wise either to 
ignore them or to call them good. Even when our 
- methods are good, and better ones are possible, loyalty 
to the interests of the church would bid us seek the 
better. | 
It has been the aim of this paper, viewing condi- 
tions as they are, to sketch in merely the broadest 
outline some elements of an evangelistic policy that 
‘might be both practical and helpful. This policy 
would emphasize as fundamental the following 
propositions: 

That true evangelism is not a two-weeks’ substi- 
tute for a congregation’s all year round activity. 

That the local congregation ought to be its own 
self-sustaining evangelistic force. 

That the real worth of evangelism is measured by 
the permanent enlargement and strengthening it 
brings to the church. ce 

That the yearly meeting evangelistic board, while 
giving proper oversight to all the meetings and foster- 
ing those conditions that make for growth in them, 
should direct a large share of its means and activi- 
ties toward the work of church extension. 

That, through the evangelistic board of the Five 
Years Meeting, the united force of the church should 
be brought to bear upon strategic points that are 
beyond the limits or the means of yearly meetings. 
For the most part, the carrying out of this policy 
will depend upon the action of other bodies over 
which this meeting has no direct and authoritative 
control, so a part of this discussion can have in this 
presence only an academic value. 

' The final proposition, however, deals with mat- 


If unwholesome ten- | 


| accomplishment. 


| boards. 


this meeting. Detinite lines of work can be approved 
by this body, and entrusted by it to its boards for 
It can place its approval upon 
evangelistic church extension as an object to be 
earnestly desired, a work to be prosecuted with intel- 
ligence, system and vigor. It can direct its evangel- 


| istic board to use every proper endeavor to raise 
_ funds for the work, and can empower it to enter 


unoccupied territory on its own initiative, where 
openings appear, or to co-operate with yearly meet- 
ings that may need assistance in new points of 
special importance. 

And the board so instructed can raise the means 
and do the work if it will. 

This would not be academic. 

The evangelistic board should be the most impor- 
tant and the most liberally supported of all our 
If foreign missions, education, the Indian, 
the cause of peace, have just claims upon us—and 
they have—this has more. For none of them affect 


‘the very life and future of our work as does 


evangelism. 

Should the Five Years Meeting not place it, then, 
in its proper relation among other interests by defin- 
ing the limits within which work may be undertaken, 
and encouraging activity within those limits ? 


Things of Iuterest Among Ourselues. 


_ John and Nettie Riley began a series of evangelistic meet- 
ings at Fowler, Kan., the 6th inst. 


- =< 


George M. and Jennie Hicks have moved to Smithfield, 
Ohio, where they are engaged in pastoral work. 


The new library building at Earlham College will be dedi- 
cated on the afternoon of Twelfth month 3d. All friends are 
invited. 


John Howard and family, Fowler, Kan., are preparing to 
go East. He will do pastoral work in a meeting in New 
Hampshire. | 


Arthur J. Haworth is doing pastoral work in Fairview 
Monthly Meeting, Fairview, Mo. He is engaged in similar 
service in Alba meeting. 


Mary M. Hobbs and John M. Watson are attending Balti- 
more Yearly Meeting. The latter will return to his home in 
Wilmington, Ohio, after the Yearly Meeting. 


Theodore Candler expects to do pastoral work in White- 
water Meeting, Richmond, Ind., where the late Charles Fran- 
cisco labored in the ministry for a number of years. 


Albert R. Hall, Paoli Monthly Meeting, Western Yearly 
Meeting, delivered an acceptable and helpful gospel message 


' at Orange Meeting, near Richmond, Ind., the 3d inst. 


Elam Henderson, West Falmouth, Mass., is leaving America 


| on steamship “Admiral Sampson,” for Jamaica, W. I., to be 


gone six months, to assist Arthur H. Swift in Friends Mission 
at that place. 


In reporting a talk given by James Wood before the Five 
Years Meeting, we referred to the erection of a monument to 
Fox at Flushing, Long Island. The report erroneously read 
Rhode Island. 


Oscar Moon writes: “Please send Tue AMERICAN FRIEND 
to me at 254 Rock Street, Fall River, Mass., from now on. 
We are at our new field of work and enjoying a hearty wel- 
come from the Friends here. 
able.” 


A Friend in Oklahoma writes: “We in Oklahoma are very 


New England is indeed enjoy- 


ters directly within the province and the powers of | thankful for the great victory we have had for prohibition, 
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One fact which shows the present trend of thought on the 
subject is the large number of men who though drinkers them- 
selyes voted and worked for prohibition.” 


Prof. Elbert Russell recently delivered five lectures before 
the faculty and students of the Indiana State Normal School 
at Terre Haute, on the “Life of Jesus.” The last of the 
series was delivered before a crowded house in the Centenary 
M. E. Church, the largest Protestant church in the city. 


The first tea~-meeting of the year, and the first since the com- 
pletion of the new additions to the institute rooms, was held 
at the Twelfth Street meeting-house, Philadelphia, the 4th inst. 
A paper by George Vaux gave a historical account of early 
meeting houses in Philadelphia and other reminiscences. Lucy 
C. Shelmire read a paper reviewing present activities of the 
meeting. 


The Friends Meeting at Wilmington, Ohio, is making ex- 
cellent progress under the pastoral care of Richard R. Newby. 
All the services have increased in attendance. ‘he attendance 
at the mid-week and First day evening services is remarkable 
for this place. Friends in Wilmington have a rare opportunity 
to greatly influence the town and the Yearly Meeting, and it 
appears they will enter the open door. 


Alonzo E. Cloud, Richmond, Ind., has been visiting meet- 
ings in lower Virginia. He attended the meetings at Corinth, 
Black Creek and Bethel regularly for four months with grow- 
ing interest. He attended Somerton meeting twice, and held 
a series of eight meetings at Bethel with good results. In some 


of the sessions there was quietness, and all seemed to feel a 


deeper manifestation of the spirit than is noticed where the 
emotions are stirred. The meetings closed with good fellow- 
ship and prayer. 


The Indiana Public Library Commission, at its annual ses- 
sion, decided to remove its Summer School for,Librarians from 
Winona Lake to Earlham College, where the students may 
derive benefit both from the college and the Richmond city 
libraries. The lack of library facilities has seriously handi- 
capped the school at Winona. One hundred and twenty-five 
librarians attended the school last year. Merica Hoagland, 
who has been the recording secretary of the commission, ten- 
dered her resignation. Her duties will be looked after from 
now on by the secretary, Chalmers Hadley, an Earlham 
alumnus. 


Adrian Quarterly Meeting was held the 1st to 3d inst. at 
Tecumseh, Mich., and was a specially interesting occasion. 
Visiting ministers present were Luke Woodard, New 
Garden, Ind.; A. M. Purdy, Palmyra, N. Y.; Wallace EF. 
Gill, Alliance, Ohio, and J. Arthur Wollam, West Milton, 
Ohio. The latter and his wife remain to assist his brother, 
Edgar A. Wollam, in a series of meetings at this place. 

On First day morning Luke Woodard preached a very im- 
pressive sermon from John 3:16. In the afternoon Wallace E. 
Gill gave an address on “Foreign Missions,” and, subscriptions 
were taken for the work. 


Our friend, Alexander M. Purdy, writes from Tecumseh, 
Mich.: “It has been an inspiring privilege to me to attend 
Adrian Quarterly Meeting held at this place the 1st, 2d and 3d 
inst., and grasp by the hand such dear old friends as Richard 
Harkness, Jacob Baker, Daniel Satterwarts, Thomas Mead and 
others, and to hear such inspired and inspiring messages as 
were given by such fathers in Israel as the first two, and to 
have the privilege of a visit with Richard Harkness, now 
eighty-seven years old and so clear and bright. He was born 
in Clinton County, New York, in 1820, and moved from there 
to Lenewee County, Mich., in 1836, where he has lived since. 
He has a most valuable record of Friends families who have 
moved from New York State that should be preserved for 
future generations. I find in every meeting blood relatives, 
descendants of Friends who left Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island in the seventeenth century. This quarterly meeting is 
indeed a live, active body of Friends, full of zeal and good 
works.” : 


The work at Guilford College was never more successful 
than it has been the first two months of the current year. 
The demand for room at the opening was greater than we 
could meet. The new dormitory for girls, “New Garden 
Hall,” now nearly ready to occupy, will afford great relief so 
far as relates to girls. 

New Garden Hall has been a work of genuine beneficence 
and kindly and devoted interest of a very wide circle of friends 
to the cause of girls’ education. ‘This has been marked from 


first to last. Various Friends during the progress of the 
building have sent a hundred dollars to finish a room in 
memory of a departed mother, wife or sister; and one Friend 
gave in this way $500 in memory of her daughter. New Gar- 
den Hall thus is truly a memorial building, and is so complete 
in every detail as to give great pleasure to all who have con- 
tributed to its construction. It will accommodate 50 girls. 

Prof. J. Edwin Jay is proving a very helpful member of the 
faculty, and making for himself a warm place in the minds of 
a large number of friends. i 

The visit to the college of Albert J. and Gulielma Crosfield 
and of Sarah Barcroft was much appreciated. On the evening 
of the 2d Albert J. Crosfield lectured to the students on 
“Missionary Work in China,’ and on. First day, the 3d, 
attended Friends meeting in Greensboro, Gulielma Crosfield — 
and Sarah Barcroft attending the meeting at Guilford College. 
A few Friends, members of New Garden Monthly Meeting, 
recall with pleasure and interest the visit to North Carolina 
Yearly Meeting of Joseph Crosfield, and it is a matter of some 
interest that his son is now visiting the place where the Yearly 
Meeting was at that time held. Another thread of friendly and 
affectionate interest on the part of these English Friends is 
awakened by the contemplation of the life and service of 
Harriet Green, sister-in-law to Albert Crosfield, whose grave 
is near the spot of ground on which the old yearly meeting 
house stood. 

On Fourth day the above-named Friends attended Spring- 
field Meeting in Randolph County, a meeting of which Nathan 
Hunt was one time a member, and at night the meeting in 
High Point. 


The number of students in Haverford College stands as 
follows: Graduates, 4; Seniors, 31; Juniors, 33; Sophomores, 
36; Freshmen, 39. Total, 143. W. H. Jackson, R. M. Gum- 
mere, T. K. Brown, Jr., and W. M. Mitchell have been added 
to the faculty. Assistant Professor Jackson, with few altera- 
tions, will give the course as formerly given by Prof. E. W. 
Brown. R. M. Gummere takes up the work as heretofore given 
by Professor Mustard, with the exception that he has ex- 
changed a Latin course with Dr. Baker for a course in Greek. 
Professor Mitchell will offer a course in astronomy and in sur- 
veying, giving Frederic Palmer an opportunity to offer a new 
course on electric waves and wireless telegraphy. ‘Thomas K. 
Brown, Jr., will have charge of all the German heretofore given 
by Professor Gummere and Professor Hancock, with the ex- 
ception of the Faust course, which is still retained by Professor 
Gummere. 

Some new duties relating to the cut system and the Student 
Employment Bureau have been handed over to Oscar M. 
Chase, who has been given the new title of registrar instead of 
that of secretary of the college. Edith A. Chandlee has been 
given the appointment of secretary to the president. Helen 
Sharpless has been appointed assistant librarian. 

The central part of Founder’s Hall, formerly occupied by 
servants, has been thoroughly renovated and fitted up with 
pleasant rooms and a shower bath for student quarters. With 
the exception of two single rooms, the arrangement is for a 
study and an adjoining bed room for two men. ‘The servants 
now occupy the northwestern corner of Founder’s Hall on the 
third floor. 

John Grimes, who has been connected with the college 
grounds and farm for a period of twenty-five years, has sev- 
ered his connection with the institution, and Herbert Barker 
has been installed in his place as the college farmer. 

During the summer the gymnasium originally occupied by 
the Haverford Grammar School and adjoining Merion Cot- 
tage, has been fitted up for students whose total expense for 
the year will be in each case $375. ‘These rooms are very com- 
fortable and popular, several upper class men having moved 
there from Barclay Hall. 

All the dormitories of the college are now in excellent con- 
dition with the exception of Barclay Hall. President Sharp- 
less urges that this building is radically wrong in its arrange- 
ments, and should be divided into three separate buildings, 
thoroughly renovated and provided with ample bathing accom- 
modations on each floor of each section. 


DIED. 


NosHer.—At her home, near Mt. Gilead, Ohio, Tenth month 
12, 1907, Phoebe A. (Harlan), wife of Robert F. Mosher, in 
her fifty-ninth year. The deceased was an elder in the local 
meeting, a member of the White Ribbon Band, and a faithful 
disciple, whose daily life was fragrant with the Christian 
virtues. 
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Che International Lesson. 


FOURTH QUARTER. 
LESSON VIII. ELEVENTH MONTH 24, 1907. 


"}|| WORLD’S TEMPERANCE LESSON, 


i ROMANS 14: 12-23. 


GOLDEN THxt.—Judge this rather, that 
- ho man put a stumbling block or an occa- 
7 erhe fall in his’ brother’s way. Rom. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


y Second-day. World’s temperance lesson. 
im Rom. 14; 12-23. 

: Ph BRE ony. Pleasing others. 
i - 


i P 
AE 
| 


Rom, 15: 


| Fourth-day. Giving no offence. 1 Cor. 
|) 10; 28-35, dtes 
P| |e Mifth-day. Warnin against offences. 
Te Matt. 18: 1-11. = 5 . 
ah fe es Loving one another. Rom. 


aim 13: ‘ 
| Sviewren pp Love for others. Mark 12: 
iW First-day, Luke 10 : 25-87. 


ig. Time.—The epistle to the Romans 
) was written by Paul the Apostle about 

_ A. D. 58, probably from Corinth (see 

| Rom. 16:23. and I Cor. 1: 14). 

‘| Character—More of a doctrinal 

| treatise than any other of Paul’s 

| epistles; in fact, it is the theological 
book of the New Testament, if not of 

_ the whole Bible. The great theme is 

"announced in chapter 1:16, 17—Salva- 

tion for all through faith in Christ. A 

secondary theme is the rejection of the 

Jewish nation as the people of God— 

chapters 9-11. In chapters 12-15 are 

practical exhortations from which the 
lesson is taken. With the injunctions of 

_ the lesson, it will be helpful to compare 

other utterances of the Apostle, 1 Cor. 

8; 10: 23-33; Gal. 2, and also Acts Is, 

__ Men often think the problems of to- 
| day are more difficult of solution than 

_ those of any other age. It may be that 

they are more complicated, hut it is 
not likely that the problems of to-day 
are relatively any harder for men of 
to-day than the problems of our prede- 
cessors were for them. Human nature 
has remained unaltered. There is no 
reason to be cast down or disheartened. 
_ After all, the real difficulty is about 
matters which are conceivably allow- 
able under certain circumstances. To 
maltreat a child, for instance, all per- 
sons agree is wrong. ‘To feed the starv- 
ing is undoubtedly right. To be severe 
) witn a child may sometimes be right, 
| though it is generally, to say the least, 
to be avoided. In other words, there 
are very many things which are not 
| right or wrong in themselves, but 
which may be right or wrong according 
to circumstances, or according to- the 
') knowledge of the actor or to the 
|| motives for doing them. The problems 
before the early church were many, 
particularly in the case of Gentile con- 
verts; and thé manner in which these 

‘problems were met is not only of great 

interest to us, but also of the utmost 

value, for the principles upon which 

they were solved are just as applicable 
now as they ever were. 

12. The emphatic word in the verse 
is “himself.” One has to answer for 
his own life first. 

13. “Judge this rather.” This will 
be judging ourselves rather than an- 
other man. “Stumbling-block.” Rather 
an accidental obstacle. “Occasion *of 
falling,’ literally “scandal,” | means 
something intended to cause someone 
else to stumble. 


My neighbor. 


\ 


i! 


| 


14. “I know and am persuaded in 
the Lord Jesus.’ R. V. The old ver- 
sion gives a wrong idea. The Apostle 
means that his fellowship with Christ 
is such that he has come to this conclu- 
sion, a conclusion of inestimable worth, 
and which it is still hard for many 
Christians to accept in its fullness. It 
is that “moral character belongs to the 
agent doing, not to the thing done.” It 
is precisely our Lord’s teaching, when 
He said that a man who would commit 
crime if he could, was already guilty. 
“The profaning is in the person, not in 
the thing.” A man may be ignorant of 
the facts, and so be misguided in his 
conduct, but, until be knows the facts, 
he must follow his conscience. “Mis- 
taken conscience calls for correction by 
better light, but never for violation.” 


15. “For.” R. V. According to this 
reading, verse 14 is a parenthesis, and 
the close connection with verse 13 will 
be seen by passing over it. If by our 
conduct we grieve our brother we are 
no longer walking in love. We must 
not for a non-essential (see verse 14) 
destroy our brother’s faith. 


16. Do not use your liberty so that 
it will be misunderstood. Of course 
Paul is referring to cases in hand—he 
gives a general precept with many ex- 
ceptions. Love must be the ruling 
principle. See verse 19. 


17. “Eating and drinking” are but 
for externals generally—‘Righteous- 
ness,’ that inward state, the result of 
the indwelling of the Holy Spirit; 
“Peace,” that inward state of soul at 
peace with God and man through the 
sweet influences of the Holy Spirit; 
“Joy,” that rejoicing which comes 
through the knowledge of righteousness 
and peace. 


18. “For he that herein.” R. V. That 
is, he that lives in this spirit is accepta- 
ble to God and man. 


19. So far as practicable, let every one 
live the peaceable life. Strive to pursue 
that line of conduct which is most likely 
to preserve harmony and good fellow- 
ship, and tend to build up and not to 
destroy. 


20. Practically a_ repetition, for the 
sake of emphasis, of verse 14. 


21. “It is good not to eat flesh, 
nor to drink wine, nor to do anything 
whereby thy brother stumbleth.” R. V. 
The last two clauses in A. V. are 
omitted in the best manuscripts. This 
is the central verse of the lesson. Of 
course, the Apostle is speaking of non- 
essentials and specially of externals 
(compare I Cor. 8: 8-13). He does not 
mean, as his life testifies, that the weak 
are to rule the church, or to govern the 
strong, or that the strong are not to go 
forward. “This would be to stop all 
progress and even all reformation.” 
The rule is that everything should be 
done in the spirit of love and with due 
regard and great condescension for the 
feelings and scruples of our brethren. 
“There is but one rule for the Christian 
—to live and to die unto the Lord.” We 
cannot believe that Paul was a vegetar- 
jan, and there is no reason to think that 
he was a total abstainer, but we can 
hardly doubt that if he were alive to- 
day he would be the latter. 
lesson in the verse is the care with 
which we should guard our words, and 
especially our conduct, for the sake of 


The great’ 


others, This is emphatically true in the 
case of the use of alcoholic liquors. 
There are those who flatter themselves 
that they can use them with safety to 
themselves, but, even if that be the case, 
how about the effect of their example 
upon others? How about making others 
to stumble? There can be now no ques- 
tion that they are non-essential; science 
tells us that they are positively hurtful, 
and even in the medical profession their 
use as remedies has declined enor- 
mously. All users of alcoholic bever- 
ages should seriously consider the in- 
junction—“Destroy not with thy meat 
him for whom Christ died.” 

22. “The faith which thou hast, have 
thou to thyself before God.” R. V. Do 
not display your faith ostentatiously. 
“Happy is he that judgeth not himself in 
that which he approveth.” R. V. That 
man is happy who has so much self- 
control that he does not misuse his 
liberty. 

23. This verse may be paraphrased 
thus: “He who hesitates as to what he 
ought to do is condemned, or does 
wrong, if he eats (in opposition to his 
conscience), for he has not the one 
faculty (faith) which can overrule the 
decisions of conscience, and give them a 
different direction.” 


In one of its “Bulletins” the Inter- 
national Reform Bureau calls attention 
to new “Sunday Laws” which have been 
enacted in China and France. China had 
closed its schools on First days, and its 
public offices everywhere, in order to 
bring itself into harmony with Western 
civilization. France, after trying the 
“holiday Sunday,’ and finding it a veri- 
table work day, has lined up with the 
other nations of western Europe in at- 
tempting to make it a day of rest. 


A report comes to us from England 
to the effect that the Bishop of Ely re- 
cently addressed an open-air audience 
of 15,000 in Park Place, in Cambridge, 
through a megaphone. This is an in- 
novation in public speaking that may be 
used with profit on certain occasions in 
America. We are quite accustomed to 
hear base ball schedules, departure of 
trains and_ similar announcements 
shouted through a pasteboard trumpet. 
Why not have some of our weak-voiced 
speakers relieve the nervous tension of 
those in remote parts of our public 
gatherings by using a similar devise? 


HEART RIGHT. 
IT MAKES A GREAT DIFFERENCE. 


“About two years ago I became 
alarmed because my husband had _at- 
tacks from fainting spells caused by 
weak heart, from drinking coffee. 

At first he did not like Postum; I 
had not then learned to boil it long as 
directions say, to get the rich flavor and 
brown color, 

“After it was made right, he liked it, 
and now for more than a year he has 
not been troubled with his heart—in 
fact, his general health is better than 
for years.” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Read, “The 
Road to Wellville,’ in packages. 
“There’s a Reason,” ; 
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Christian Endeavor. 


[Communications for this department should 
be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New York 
Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


HOME MISSIONS: THE PROG- 
RESS OF WORK AMONG THE 
IMMIGRANTS. 

Num. 15: 13-16, 29-31. 

DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WHEK. 


specond-day. The ends of the earth. Ps. 
22 320-345 
Third-day. Exalting Christ. PSe yA 
1-17. 
_fourth-day. Exalting the church. Ps. 
48:1-14. is 
Witth-day. Pure living. Ps. 51: 1-19. 
Sixth-day. Dependence on God. Ps. 67: 


1-7. 

Seventh-day. Earnest supplication. Ps. 

From the four corners of the earth 
there come to our shores an average of 
20,000 persons weekly of all degrees of 
faith and unfaith, many knowing only 
the denomination of a priesthood, which 
they find less effective in the new home 
than in the old, and, throwing off this 
in the freedom to which they come, they 
too often reject every form of religious 
observance and thought. In one Massa- 
chusetts city it is said that of 1,700 
Catholics only 50 or 60 go to church: in 
another of 6,000 but 300 attend. 

It too often happens that when an in- 
dustrial or an alien population presses 
upon the boundaries of the down-town 
churches, these remove to the more ex- 
clusive residential sections, whereas 
the field that is abandoned offers just 
the opportunity for mission work that 
was commanded to be sought out by 
the followers of Him who preached the 
Gospel to the poor. There is an accessi- 
bility to many of these immigrants that 
makes the results of evangelistic effort 
rank high as compared with similar 
labor among native Americans. One 
summer, recently, tent work was begun 
in a quarter of New York City occu- 
pied by Italians. When the weather 
was at all favorable the attendance was 
from 500 to 600 nightly, the summer’s 
work resulting in the organization of a 
Protestant church of 200 members, with 
plans under way for the building of a 
commodious church home. 

The question may be asked whether it 
is not almost equally foreign mission 
work that is to be done on our shores, 
though we call it home missions. Lan- 
guage, mental attitudes, superstitions, 
prejudices—all are foreign in almost the 
same degree as at home. Not only so, 
but in another aspect it may be classed 
as foreign mission work, for many con- 
verts return to their native land to work 
among their brethren there. A Chinese 
missionary in New York City said that 
at a missionary conference which he at- 
tended in Canton, of 50 native mission- 
aries present, one-half had been con- 
verted in mission work in America. It 
would seem, indeed, true that if you 
“save America you save the world,” as 
one writer suggests. 

The work naturally concentrates in 
the cities, though sections of the north- 
west have also claimed attention. 
Among the more successful workers 
may be noted the Methodist Episcopal 
church with 582 assisted charges among 
foreigners, with nearly 40,000 members 
and probationers, and the Baptists with 
551 churches among foreigners, repre- 
senting more than a score of nationali- 
ties, and above 16,500 members, while 
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their regular churches have received 
nearly 23,000 accessions from these 
classes. Experience favors frequent 


services of a simple, non-ritualistic sort. 
May we not think the simple Quaker 
message would win its way? 


A writer, discussing the lost art of 
eatly rising, says, “The proper time to 
rise is when sleep ends.” That’s a good 
thing to learn. Do you know, if we 
hadn’t seen that in a paper, we should 


have gone on believing that the proper 


time to rise was when you were right in 
the midst of your soundest sleep. What 
a blessed thing it.is for this blind old 
world that there are some men 
who know nearly everything! 
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you use determines in a large 
measure the impression which you 
convey to those whom you wish to ! 


: 
; 
: 
HE kind of printed matter which . 
influence favorably. 


If the impression 
had from your stationery, booklets, cata- 
logues or whatever form the printed ! 

matter may take is unfavorable what | 

chance have you of doing business in 

that quarter? Let us make something 

for you that will really influence sales— [ 


printed matter with elegance and dis- 
tinction. 


THE BIDDLE PRESS | | 
toio CHERRY STREET, } 
Epw. T. BIDDLE, Pres. 


PHILADELPHIA 
J. LINTON ENGLE, Sec. 


\ ee ye AND RE- 
ard | CHAIRS Rushed kisi 
UU 4 Chair Oane, Rattan, Reeds,Splints, 

Zh zal) Flats, Open Woven Cane, Close 
eal) Woven Cane ped Resey 

ESSE stantly on 49> at the Old nd. 

Sis. ne Wecan work genuine orimitation 

aa rush intochairseats. Established 


1889 GEO. W. BRENN 
1308 N. Marshall St., Philadelphia 
Keystone Phone, Park 52-78 D 
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TO PRETENDERS 


A WHOLESOME WORD FOR GUIDANCE. 


Just a word to you, “Collier’s”’ and 
other glaring examples of Modern Yel- 
low Journalism and Cigarettes. 

Environment gives you a view-point 
from which it is difficult to understand 
that some people even nowadays act 
from motives of old-fashioned honesty. 

There are honest makers of foods and 
healthful beverages, and there are honest 
people who use them. 

Perhdps you are trained to believe 
there is no honesty in this world. There 
is, although you may not be of a kind 


- to understand it. 


s Use. 


Some of you have been trained in a 
sorry class of pretenders, but your train- 
ing does not taint the old-fashioned per- 
son, .trained without knowledge of pre- 
tense and deceit. 

These letters came to us absolutely 
without solicitation" We have a great 
many thousand from people who have 
been helped or entirely healed by fol- 
lowing the suggestions to quit the food 
or drink which may be causing the 
physical complaints and change to Pos- 
tum Coffee or Grape-Nuts food. 

You are not intelligent enough 
know the technical. reasons why 


to 
the 


change makes a change in the cells. of 


the body. Your knowledge, or lack of 
knowledge, makes not the slightest dif- 


ference in the facts. 


You can print from old and worn 
plates all the cheap books your presses 
will produce and sell them as best you 
‘can, but such acts and your “learned” 
editorials are but commercial, and seek 
only “dollars” and much by pretense. 

When you branch out into food 
values you become only ridiculous. 

' Stick to what you know. » The field 


_ may be small, but it is safe. 


This first letter is from the president 
of the “Christian Nation,” a worthy 
Christian paper of New York. 

New York, Oct. 2, 1907. 
Postum CerreaL Co., Ltn. 
Battle Creek, Micu. 
Dear Sirs: 


I am, this morning, in receipt of the | : 
enclosed mighty good letter from one of | Years Meeting. 


my subscribers, which I forward to you, 
and which I am sure you will be glad to 
I am personally acquainted with 
this lady, and know that she has no 


object in writing, other than to do good. 


Dear 


Cordially, 
Joun W. PritcHard, President. 


Brookiyn, N. Y., Oct. 1, 1907. 
Mr. Pritchard:. 
Noticing Postum Food Coffee adver- 


_ tised each week in your reliable paper, | 
I concluded to try it, and feeling it a | 


‘duty towards those who may have suf- 


fered as I have from indigestion, desire | 
to state what wonderful benefit I have | 


teceived from Postum although using 
only a short time, and not do. I alone 
tealize and appreciate its good effects, 
‘but friends remark, “How much I have 
improved and how well I look,” and I 
tell the facts about Postum every time, 
for since using it I have not had one 
attack of indigestion. It is invigorating, 
healthful; does not affect the nerves as 
ordinary coffee; and if properly made, a 


most delicious drink. Although I have 
not had: much faith in general advertis- 
ing, yet, finding Postum has done so 
much better for me than I expected I 
am more inclined to “Prove all things, 
hold fast that which is good.” I am so 
thankful for good health that I want it 
known what a blessing Postum has been 
to me. You may use these few lines 
as an ad if you so desire and my name 
also. 
Very truly yours, 
ANNA S. REEVES. 


275 McDonough St., Brooklyn. 


Coffee hurt her, she quit and used 
Postum. She didn’t attempt to analyze, 
but she enjoyed the results. Underneath 
it all “There’s a Reason.” 


POSTUM CEREAL CO., LTD. 


—— 


NOTICE. 


APPEAL FOR FUNDS FOR WORK OF BOARDS OF 
FIVE YEARS MEETINGS OF FRIENDS. 


At the recent Five Years Meeting, the 
importance of more aggressively carrying 
on the work under the care of its Boards, 
and the difficulty of securing sufficient 
funds for this purpose, was brought be- 
fore this meeting, with the suggestion 
that a fund of $25,000.00 be raised by vol- 
untary contributions to provide for ma- 
terially increasing such work during the 
next five years. 

As a result of the appeal then made, 
$4,443.50 was contributed by the dele- 
gates to the Five Years Meeting and the 
visitors to same. 

Generous as was this contribution, it 


| will not suffice to meet the needs as set 


forth above, and, by direction of the 
Five Years Meeting, it is proposed that 
voluntary contributions be asked for in 
every meeting of Friends comprised in 
the Five Years Meeting on First-day, 
Twelfth month 1, 1907, the proceeds 
therefrom, together with the contribu- 
tions at the time of the Five Years 
Meeting, to be divided equally, unless 
otherwise indicated by the donors, be- 
tween the American Friends Board of 
Foreign Missions and the Evangelistic 
and Church Extension Board of the Five 


Subscriptions’: may be payable in five 
annual installments, the first one to be 
due before the end of this year, and 
should be sent to Miles White, Jr., 15 
North Street, Baltimore, Md., the treas- 
urer of the Five Years Meeting. 


Morton C. PEARSON, 
Chairman American Friends Board of 
Foreign Missions ; 
Cuas. W. SWEET, 
Chairman Evangelistic and Church Ex- 
tension Board. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 
LECTURES. 


The University Extension Society has 
just made announcement of the series of 
lectures that will be delivered during the 
coming attumn and winter in Associa- 
tion Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The present Third-day evening 
course is by Charles H. Caffin, the art 
critic, on ‘I'he Development of Modern 
Painting During the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury.” The series before the holidays 
will close with three interpretative re- 


citals from Shakespearean dramas, by 
Marshall Darrach. 

After the first of the year, Professor 
Zueblin will deliver six lectures on “The 
Common Life,’ beginning First month 
7th, and, on Second month 18th, J. C. 
Powys will begin a course of six lectures 
on “The History of Liberty.” 

In addition to these evening courses, 
there will be six Sixth-day afternoon 
lectures by J. C. Powys, beginning First 
month 3d, on “English Novelists,” and 
four lecture recitals by Walter Dam- 
rosch, on Dverak, Wagner, Tschais- 
kowsky, and other composers. ‘Phe first 
o fthese will be on Second-day after- 
noons later in the winter. They will be 
interpretative of concerts to be given on 
the same evenings in the Academy of 
Music by the New York Symphony 
Orchestra, under the leadership of 
Walter Damrosch. 

J. C. Powys’ courses will be of high 
educational value. His work in Eng- 
land as a staff lecturer of the Oxford 
University Extension Society, as well as 
in this country, has given him a place 
in the front rank as an educational 
lecturer. Professor Zueblin, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, is one of the strong- 
est and most successful University Ex- 
tension lecturers in the West, especially 
upon civic and sociological subjects. 


A passer-by was amazed at seeing an 
Irishman poking a dollar bill through a 
crack in a board walk. 

“What under the sun are ye doing that 
for?” he asked. ‘ 

“Why, y’ see, sir,” replied the Irish- 
man without looking up from his work, 
“4 minute ago Oi dhropped a_ nickel 
through this crack, an’ now Oi’m puttin’ 
a dollar through so’s to make it wort’ 
me whoile to pull up th’ walk an’ get 
th’ nickel.’—Everybody’s. 


WHEN AN ADVER- 
TISER has been using a 
paper for thirteen years there 
is pretty certain evidence that 
such a publication is a good 
advertising medium. THE 
AMERICAN FRIEND has in its 
columns advertisements of 
firms that have been with us 
for from five to thirteen years. 
These advertisers know the 
value of our paper and con- 
tinue with us from year to 
year. There are others that 
will do the same after they 
have tested the paper by a 
reasonable trial. We shall be 
glad to furnish full informa- 
tion to any of our readers who 
are interested in knowing more 
about our advertising columns. 


THE 


AMERICAN FRIEND 
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The Provident Life and Trust Go. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. Office, 409 CHESTNUT STREET 


ASSETS, $75,429,478.34 
5,037,440.73 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging to the Stockholders . ° > 


Insurance contingent fund, additional to reserve, excluding 


capital stock 7,505,533.56 


Incorporated Third month 22, 1865. Charter Perpetual. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES 

MONEY ON DEPOSIT, returnable on demand, for ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, A8- 

which Interest is allowed. SIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ete. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS. BOXES $5 AND UPWARDS. 


And is empowered by law to act as EXECUTOR, 


OFFICERS 


DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary | 
J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Asst. Trust Officer | 
SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 
O. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


JAMES V. WATSON 
WM, LONGSTRETH 
ROBERT M. JANNEY 
MARRIOTT O. MORRIS 
FRANK H. TAYLOR 


ASA S. WING, President 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 

JOS. ASHBROOK, V.-Pres. and Mgr. Ins. Dept. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE Trust Officer 


JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jr. 
JOHN B. MORGAN 

FREDERIO H. STRAWBRIDGB 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK 

JOHN THOMPSON EMLEN 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY 
T. WISTAR BROWN 
RICHARD WOOD 
OHAS. HARTSHORNE 
ASA S. WING 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of 
‘The American Friend” te this column. It will be 
found useful for almost everyone who wishesto adver- 
tise. The cost is 5c. perline eachinsertion. No adver- 
tisement is accepted for less than 25c, Cash with order. 


William S. 


Yarnall 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. 15th Street, Philadelphia 


IDEAL SUBURBAN HOPE for Friends, near 
Indiana Yearly Meeting and Earlham College. 
A bargain, send for photos. O. E. FuLaHum, 
Richmond, Ind. 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 


Wall Paper and 


Decorations | 
Window Shades Made to Order 
902 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia 


PARTNER with small capital is wanted in a 
well-established summer resort boarding-house, 
within 50 miles of New York City. It is desired 
to increase the business. Address, 824 N. 19th 
St., Philadelphia, or call after 1 P. M. 


A LARGE, beautiful country residence with 
25 acres of land, 120 apple and 90 pear trees in full 
bearing; elevated, healthy locality; just the 
place for summer resorters; can be had on easy 
terms at half original cost. Address, Alex. M. 
Purdy, Palmyra, N. Y. 


TENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate. 
MARY M. KITE 
407 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Sts. 
PHILADELPIHA 


Bell, Walnut 52-10 
Keystone, Race 70-09 


“GIRD up your loins if you expect endur- 
ance.”” Our Red Cross suspensory, long worn 
by railroad men and athletes, also incomparably 
aids the middle aged. Complete two sets, $1.00. 
Pattern with instructions, how to make and 
why, two dimes. Do not hesitate. Write; 
There isareason. Red Cross Supply Co., Box 
61 Pasadena, Cal. 


Telephones 


PINANCIAL 


SEELER & CO., 


Bankers and Brokers. 
110 South 3rd St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Members of the Philadelphia Stock Exchange. 


BONDS AND STOCKS 
BOUGHT AND SOLD ON COMMISSION. 


On [OWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS are the 
safest form of investment—tested by our cus- 


tomers for 36 years. We collect and remit inter- FE’, 
est wherever investors desire. Write for booklet and list. 


UNION 


Real Estate & Mortgage Company 
PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


The Directors are also officials of Banks, 
Trust and Abstract Companies. 

Pasadena property or business opportunities. 
are exceptional. We offer 


Choice Pasadena Home in 
Ford Place 


Roomy, homelike; grounds, architectural 
design, furnishings, all in admirable taste—. 
Complete $27,500. 

This appeals to prctm, permanent inves- 
tor who wishes funds placed free from care or 
speculation and yielding steady income. Secur- 
ity the best, also $100.00 shares in above Mort- 
gage Company, cash or $1000 per month, if 


small, thrifty investor so prefers. Write us. 
T. J. ASHBY, MELLIE DOUGLAS, 
Manager. Correspondent. 


Reference: Bank of Commerce, Pasadena. 


These trade-mark crissgoss ljges on every package 


SPECIA 
K. C. 


WE HAVE 


To Clerks of Monthly Meetings removai Certificates, 


form in the New Discipline, printed, with Return Blank perforated. This form is for members requesting a 


certificate for membership with another Denomination. 


We also have Letters of Membership printed 


with return blank. These are for members removing from one Monthly Meeting to another Monthly Meeting. 


Prices for either kind, 50 cents per hundred, postpaid. 


° ; : ‘ : 
66 Our Youths Friend 99 isa weekly illustrated paper for Young People, and suitable for dis 


tribution in the Intermediate grades of the Bible Schools. 
Send for sample copy with Club Rates for Bible Schools. 


The 66 Friends Bible School Teacher 99 is a 64 page quarterly, prepared especially 


50 cents per year. 


Price 


for Superintendents and Teachers in the 


Friends’ Bible Schools. 
study and presentation of each Bible School Lesson for the Quarter. 
ple copy with Club Rates to Bible Schools. 


It contains a number of pages of suggestive thoughts and four pages of helps for the 
Price 40 cents per year. 


Send for sam- 


PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS, Plainfield, Ind. 


H ~ARLMAR ’ RICHMOND; 
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66 UCH has been given us from on high, and much will 
tightly be expected in return. Into our care the ten 
talents have been entrusted; and we are to be par- 

doned neither if we squander and waste them nor yet if we hide 
them in a napkin, for they must be fruitful in our hands. Ever 
throughout the ages at all times and among all peoples, prosperity 
has been fraught with danger, and it behooves us to beseech the 
Giver of all things that we may not fall into the love of ease and 
luxury; that we may not lose our sense of moral responsibility ; 
that we may not forget our duty to God and to our neighbor. 

“A great democracy like ours,a democracy based upon the 
principles of orderly liberty, can be perpetuated only if in the heart 
of the ordinary citizen, there dwells a keen sense of righteousness 
and justice. We should earnestly pray that this sense of righteous- 
ness and justice may grow ever greater in the hearts of all of us, 
and that our souls may be inclined ever more both towards the 
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Events anh Comments. 


Oklahoma took her place as the 
youngest State in the Union the 16th 
inst. 


More than 2,000,000 persons crossed 
the Atlantic between Europe and _ this 
country in the first ten months of this 
year. 


The curtailment of expenses on pub- 
lic works, and in the homes of the 
wealthier classes, on account of the 
stringency of money, is making labor 
quite plentiful. Already there are more 
unemployed men and women than there 
are positions to be filled. 


The returns from the last election in 
Chicago indicate that we must change 
our opinion of that city. It has some- 
times been called “the city of beer and 
saloons,” but about I50 precincts took 
advantage of the Local Option Law and 
voted “dry.” 


AN ANNIVERSARY. 


December 17th, next, will be the one 
hundredth anniversary of -Whittier’s 
birthday. It occurs to me that it should 
be observed in all our meetings and 
schools. 

If the Society of Friends in America 
had done nothing but present this one 


SCHOOL TEACHERS 
ALSO HAVE THINGS O° LEARN. 


“For many years.I have used coffee 
and refused to be convinced of its bad 
effect upon the human system,” writes 
a veteran ‘school teacher. 

“Ten years ago I was obliged to give 
up my much loved work inthe public 
schools after years of continuous labor, 
I had developed a well-defined case of 
chronic coffee poisoning. 

“The troubles were constipation, 
flutterings of the heart, a thumping in 
the top of my head and various parts 
of my body, twitching of my limbs, 
shaking of my head and, at times after 
exertion, a general ‘gone’ feeling, with 
a toper’s desire for very strong coffee. 
I was a nervous wreck for years. 

“A short time ago friends came to 
visit us and they brought a package of 
Postum with them, and urged me to 
try it. I was prejudiced because some 
years ago I had drunk a cup of weak, 
tasteless stuff called Postum, which 1 
did not like at all. 

“This time, however, my friend made 
the Postum according to directions on 
the package, and it won me. Suddenly 
I found myself improving in a most de- 
cided fashion. 

“The odor of boiling coffee no longer 
tempts me. I am so greatly benefited 
b- Postum that if I continue to im- 
prove as I am now, I’ll begin to think 
I have found the Fountain of Perpetual 
Youth. This is no fancy leetter, but 
stubborn facts, which I am glad to make 
known.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read the book, .“The 
Road to Wellville,” in packages. 
“There’s a Reason.” 


In Yellow Wrapper. 


At All Grocers. 


which saves 


the 


COCOA ot LH 
DOUBLE STRENGTH 


your cocoa. 


Send 10 cents for trial can. 


STEPHEN L. BARTLETT CO., Importers, Boston. 


man to the world, our existence for 
more than two centuries would be fully 
justified. Let us remind ourselves that 
he is ours. Let us tell it again to our 
neighbors. _ Let us recite again his 
verses, Massachusetts to Virginia, etc., 
so electrifying when we recited them 
first in early childhood. ‘To review 
again “Snow-Bound,” “In School Days,” 


“The Barefoot Boy,” “The Meeting,” | 


and “The Eternal Goodness,” will help 
us all. Someone in every Friends 
neighborhood might be selected to re- 
view Whittier’s services to man. His 
authorized “Life and Letters,” by Sam- 
uel T’. Pickard, will greatly help in doing 
this. 

Such exercises would, I think, be an 
interesting change in our regular round 
of duties and services; at the same 
time they would show our children how 
we love him who wrote to a friend on 
the occasion of the opening of the new 
yearly meeting-house in Richmond, Ind. : 
“T love the Society of Friends with a 
love that increases with years.” 


Truly, 
D. W. Dennis. 


A very small boy was trying to lead a 
big St. Bernard up the road. “Where 
are you going to take the dog, my little 
man?” inquired a passer-by. 

’ “T__l’m going to see where—where he 
wants to go first,’ was the breathless 
reply.—Ex.’ 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of 
“The American Friend ” to this column. It will be 
found useful for almost everyone who wishes to adver- 
tise. The cost is 5c. perline eachinsertion, No adver- 
tisement is accepted for less than 25c. Cash with order. 


IDEAL SUBURBAN HOT/MIE for Friends, near 
Indiana Yearly Meeting and Earlham College. 
A bargain, send for photos. O. E. FuL@Hum, 
Richmond, Ind. 


PARTNER with small capital is wanted in a 
well-established summer resort boarding-house, 
within 50 miles of New York City. It is desired 
to increase the business. Address, 824 N. 19th 
St., Philadelphia, or call after 1 P. M. 


A LARGE, beautiful country residence with 
25 acres of land, 120 apple and 90 pear trees in full 
bearing; elevated, healthy locality; just the 
place for summer resorters; can be had on easy 
terms at half original cost. Address, Alex. M. 
Purdy, Palmyra, N. Y. 


“GIRD up your loins if you expect endur- 
ance.” Our Red Cross suspensory, long worn 
by railroad men and athletes, also incomparably 
aids the middle aged. Complete two rets, $1.00. 
Pattern with instructions, how to make and 
why, two dimes. Do not hesitate. Write; 
There isareason. Red Cross Supply Co., Box 
861 Pasadena, Cal. 


HOUSE OF INDUSTRY 
153 N. Seventh St., Philadelphia 


Underwear made from customers’ patterns 
and material. 

Hand Quilting; Down Quilts recovered; Wool 
and Ootton Comfortables in stock, or made to 
order. 

Rag Carpet and Aprons. 


- eation table with twice four equal to nine. 
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“Truth 1s the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 


Vou. XIV. 
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WHAT MAKES A PERSON FREE? 


There are few words which go down deeper into 
the very core of reality than the words: “The truth 
shall make you free.” 

We have all read the famous words of our Declar- 
ation of Independence: “All men are born free” 
until we take them for granted and applaud them 
with hats in the air, but a few minutes’ thought will 
convince anybody that they are not true. Nobody 
is born free. A child is a great bundle of instincts 
that rule him, as the river rules the water-drop, as 
the wind rules the flying leaf, as the wheel rules the 
spoke. He obeys the compelling impulses within 
him. 

As he grows free of these hereditary instincts he 
comes under the will and command of the family 
circle into which he was born. He goes to bed when 
he is put to bed, not when he chooses. He gets food 
only when his mother gives it to him, not when he 
happens to want it. Each item of his life is doled 
out to him, and he is compelled to fit himself to the 
arrangements and ideas of his ‘“‘group,” whether he 
likes it or not. He is never turned loose to do any- 
thing he happens to like. Even in his “plays” with 
other children he must obey rules and he must fit in, 
again, into the plans and habits of the group, and not 
play according to “his own free will.” 

At school he is not free. He must obey the 
teacher, and not pursue the bent of his own happy- 
go-lucky inclinations. He has no freedom to assert 
his own judgment in what he learns. He cannot, 
according to his own whims, make over the alphabet 
and have A come after O, nor fix up a new multipli- 
He can- 
not go knocking down the rules of speech or the laws 
of nature; he must learn them as they are and fit his 
own mind into the system which the ages have con- 
structed and tested. 

But as he learns to fit himself to the eternal facts 
of the world he is in, and masters them, he soon dis- 
covers that this is the path to freedom and power. 
The rules of “play,” instead of spoiling the game, 
give it meaning and interest, and make it possible 
for the child to enlarge himself and cultivate his 
power by group-plays. The alphabet, once mastered, 
is no longer a system of slavery. It sets the mind 


free to utter itself in almost infinite ways. The mul- 
tiplication table, to one who has made it a part of 
himself, is a key which unlocks door after door into 
the mysteries of things and is an instrument of 
power. So, too, with every achievement of the mind. 
As soon as the hour of mastery is reached in any 
field the person comes into a large degree of freedom 
and power. 

This is sublimely true in the realm of the spirit. 
The soul’s freedom does not mean lawlessness and 
moral chaos. The youth often falsely supposes that 
the large life would be, to do anything he wants to 
do, to follow his own sweet will. He, however, 
quickly discovers that this is the high road to abject 
slavery and brings one up with a very short tether. 
Every sin, every act of self-will, every choice of nar- 
row, momentary pleasure, clamps him up as with a 
hook of steel and binds him into a course of habit 
which will soon make him a poor, unhappy slave. 

No, the way to freedom is along another path. 
Freedom means the fullest opportunity to enlarge 
one’s scope and power, and to realize what is possible 
to his nature. Every time he discovers the truth, 
sees what life really means and surrenders some 
selfish impulse in order to rise to the vision, to the 
truth, he finds an increase of scope and range, an 
enormous gain in vision and in power, and is set 
free to go on. Every mastery of the truth carries 
him to a higher level of freedom and of power. If 
he once got under the dominion of the spirit of life 
in Christ Jesus he would come into perfect freedom, 
because he would have a perfect vision of the true 
reach of life and he would have scope and power to 
realize the thing for which he was meant. And he 
would discover that he was living not by outward 
laws and rules and systems, but by inward motives 
and purposes, springing up within his soul; making 
even his crosses and his sacrifices joyous, because 


chosen for love’s sake. R. M. J. 


THE HOME IN MODERN SOCIETY—II. 

When we turn to the great centers of population— 
whither most Friends are drifting—the problem of 
home-making becomes more difficult since economic 
and industrial conditions are here more telling in 
their effect. In the old home the family was the 
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industrial unit. Parents and children worked 
together for a common end. Their interests, their 
tastes and their sympathies were largely identical. 
The industrial system under which they lived 
brought them together, and ministered to the forma- 
tion and perpetuation of the home. But what is the 
situation in our cities to-day? He must be slow of 
comprehension, indeed, who cannot see that condi- 
tions have changed, and changed so radically that the 
social function of the home is altered. 

Well-to-do families feel the change less than the 
poorer classes, but even they have become a part of 
a new industrial order. The father spends most of 
his waking hours away from home. For six months 
in the year, barring First-days, he may never see his 
wife and children by daylight. He is part of an 
industrial group, quite independent of the home, 
which absorbs the major part of his thought and 
energy. Even his success or failure has only an 
indirect bearing upon the home. His work is seldom 
mentioned at the fireside where perplexing business 
details are considered out of place. And those who 
should be nearest to him know only in a general way 
what he is doing. 

As the children grow older they, too, must look 
beyond the home for training and employment; and 
they, too, become absorbed in an industrial order 
extra-domestic. 

Poorer families are even less fortunate in this 
respect. The mother, as well as the father, sometimes 
leaves the home for ‘“down-town” work while chil- 
dren are left at day nurseries, or, what is worse, to 
shift for themselves in the street. What is more com- 
mon is the employment of children in factories and 
offices. If the family is very poor, these unfortunate 
boys and girls are put out at a tender age—cheap and 
inefficient labor is the inevitable result. If the 
family be more fortunate, the children are sent to 
school, possibly to high school, later to be swallowed 
up in “the mad rush for wealth.” Girls and boys, 
alike, grow to maturity without the slightest prac- 
tical training in family virtues or domestic duties. 

In fact, the major part of the life energy of city 
people is absorbed in the industrial world, while the 
home—where it exists at all—is usually an after- 
thought, a convenient place of retreat. Judging from 
the way most city people live, and from the way some 
political economists talk, the home is not an organic 
part of the industrial order. 

But what does all this mean for children? Does 
it help them become stronger, happier, nobler men 
and women? Can the training and care of the old 
home be better provided for elsewhere? To us this 


is a weakness in the present tendency. Substitutes: 
for the home may be helpful, but there is a touch, a 
spiritual culture in the right kind of a home that 
cannot be duplicated in the best public nursery,. 
church class or child’s club on earth. 

If it were only a question of instruction, a trained 
teacher could give that. If lessons on morality and 
chalk talks could make strong spiritual men and 
women out of children, then others, not parents, 
could do the work. But this formal instruction, good 
in itself, is not enough. It lacks the close personal 
touch of one who cares and keeps on caring for the 
child, It lacks an influence never expressed in 
words—a quiet force that comes into the life of a 
child as he lives with and trusts his parents. His 
tender nature needs the steady motion of a life that 
has weathered the storms of temptation, and still 
moves on. It is the ideals that grow out of a sharing 
of every-day life that make up what we call the moral 
atmosphere of the home, and it is this that abides 
with the child and shapes his moral and religious life 
in years to come. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


We wish to call attention to the united appeal 
of the American Friends Board of Foreign Missions 
and the Evangelistic and Church Extension Board, 
which appears in another part of the paper. 

It is suggested that the claims of these Boards be 
presented in local meetings the first First-day in 
Twelfth month. It might be well for some one in 
each meeting to read the appeal as it is printed and 
take subscriptions for the work. 

It is very important that these Boards have the 
financial support of Friends throughout the country 
in order to carry on their work successfully. 


It will interest all our readers to hear that a 
Friend has announced his intention to give $50,000 
to Haverford College for advancing religious and 
the social studies. His hope is that others may add 
to the amount of his gift and that an opportunity may 
be given at Haverford for studies similar to those 
given at Woodbrooke, and that Haverford may thus 
enlarge its influence upon the membership of the 
Society of Friends, It is a noble and worthy 
purpose. 


He only is advancing in life whose heart is getting 
softer, whose blood warmer, whose brain quicker, 
whose spirit is entering into living peace. And the 
men who have this life in them are the true lords or 
kings of the earth—they, and they only.—Ruskin. 
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FROM MYRIADS OF HOLINESS. 
BY LINDLEY M. STEVENS. 


“And he said, The Lord came from Sinai, and rose up from 
»Seir unto them: he shined forth from mount Paran, and he 
came with ten thousands of saints: from his right hand went 
a fiery law for them. , 

“Yea, he loved the people; all his saints are in thy hand; 


_ .and they sat down at thy feet; every one shall receive of thy 


words.” 


As the mnorning’s bright sons were His sanctified ones, 
When Jehovah from Sinai came, 

And from Seir did rise, and o’er Paran the skies 
Were illumed by the light of His flame. 


Forty days in the mount did Jehovah recount 
All the pattern of things to be made; 

Forty years, at each dawn, was a pattern redrawn, 
And a sign of the holy displayed. 


In the curtains that hung where the censer was swung, 
Where the altar and candlestick stood, 

Blue and purple combined with the linen fine twined 
And the scarlet that spake of the blood. 


-Clad in hues of the same were the priests when they came 
And they ministered there at the shrine; 

And the colors thus told, with the sanctified gold, 
Were of holiness symbol and sign. 


When a radiance shone on the summits of stone 
And the field where the manna was spread, 

“There was purple of night, blue and white of the light, 
And the wings of the morning were red. 


By the stars, in accord with the sons of the Lord, 
By the throng of the acolyte bands, 

"There was chanting of praise to the Ancient of Days, 
In a temple not fashioned with hands. 


In the courts of their priest now the glory increased, 
In the silence their anthem uprolled; 


_ Then its swelling was stayed, and the altar o’erlaid 


With an amber that melted to gold. 


From the holy on high fell a light from the sky 
On the tent which the cherubim held; 

_And the pillar by night ceased to glow in the light 
That by reason of glory excelled. 


‘So the symbol appeared where the altar was reared, 
And the morning its pattern revealed: 

‘So to Israel’s sons, from His sanctified ones, 
Rose Jehovah, their sun and their shield. 


From the holy on high, that surpasseth the sky, 


In the strength of compassion He moved, 


- Though with thunder He came, and in Sinai’s flame, 


He was God of the people He loved. 


In unholy desire, with unhallowéd fire, 


Did they wander and stray from His will; 
‘But He watered His flock at the stream from the Rock, 
“And He bare them and carried them” still. 


‘There were serpents of sin in that desert of Zin, 
There were bones in the wilderness laid; 


- But an host in its strength were they marshalled, at length, 


And they stood not of giants afraid. 


For His love was the light that did scatter their night, 
All the way of that wilderness land, 


When from Seir ‘twas raised, when from Paran it blazed, 


And a day of the Lord was at hand. 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Every man’s life lies within the present; for the 
past is spent and done with, and the future is un- 
-certain.— Marcus Antonius. 


{For THe AmerIcAN FRIEnp.] 
GEORGE FOX AND JOHN WESLEY. 


BY JOS. JOHN MILLS. 
(Continued from last week.) 

Aside from his own powerful ministry, the two 
great distinguishing features of the evangelism 
instituted by John Wesley were hymn-singing and 
lay preaching. The former was a momentous inno- 
vation, not only upon the practice of the Quakers, 
but also upon the usage of all English religious 
bodies of that day. George Fox, at one time during 
his youthful struggles after spiritual light, was 
advised by the “ancient priest at Mancetter” to sing 
psalms. But Fox wrote in his journal: “Psalms i 
was not in a state to sing: I could not sing.” This 
incident is significant in its bearing upon the ques- 
tion of singing in the Society of Friends. In 
George Fox’s day singing in congregational wor- 
ship as practiced in most Protestant churches to-day 
was a thing almost or entirely unknown. True, as 
the Mancetter priest’s advice to Fox implies, the 
singing of David’s psalms was then prevalent 
throughout England. The custom owed its gen- 
eral Harotacton only two generations earlier to a 
desire on the part of certain earnest reformers to 
counteract the influence of the songs sung at the 
royal court, which were regarded as scandalously 
amorous and obscene. This practice of psalm-sing- 
ing as then in vogue in the churches was character- 
ized by George Fox as without the spirit, and the 
grace that comes by Jesus. He records that upon a 
visit to the steeple-house at Ulverstone he found the 
priest singing with his people; but his spirit was 
foul, and the matter they sung unsuitable to their 
states. but of the singing of hymns as known to 
the Christian world to-day there was none or next 
to none in church or chapel of Fox’s time. English 
hymnology had not then been born. The use in 
worship of any metrical composition, except the 
psalms of David, was at that time quite as vigorously 
condemned by Presbyterians and Baptists and Con- 
eregationalists as it was by Friends. George Fox’s 
body” had been at rest in Bunhill Fields Fon more 
than half a generation when this general introduction 
of hymns into public worship in England oceurred. 
In this movement Isaae Watts was the great leader. 
He has been fitly called the inventor of English 
hymns. So pronounced was the popular opposition 
to hymn-singing when his hymnal made its appear- 
ance that he felt obliged to preface the volume with 
a long argument on the right to found hymns on any 
portion of Scripture beside the psalms. 

Watts’ hymns opened a new medium for Gospel 
work, which powerfully stirred the somnolent 
spiritual life of that day, and John Wesley was not 
slow to employ it. He and his brother, Charles, 
made Gospel singing subordinate only to Gospel 
preaching and prayer as a means of winning men to 
God. How radical was the innovation which they 
made in so doing may be inferred from the alleged 
fact that Charles Wesley, during his fifty years of 
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ministry, produced no less than 7,000 hymns. If 
to George Fox belongs in large measure the revival 
of apostolic preaching and apostolic public prayer, 
to Wesley and his colleagues belongs the revival of 
the practice of the Christians of the apostolic age 
of “teaching and admonishing one another with 
psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, singing with 
grace in the heart unto God.” 

Concerning the singing of hymns as it is prac- 
tised in many of the evangelical churches of our 
day, Fox left no testimony behind him, pro or con, 
for he knew nothing about it. It had no existence 
in his life time. What would have been his attitude 
toward it had he lived until Wesley’s time we have 
no means of knowing. We do know, however, that 
when, at the ebb-tide of Quakerism in the eighteenth 
century, Dr. Watts reawakened this phase of evan- 
gelism, the followers of Fox ignored or rejected it, 
while Wesley and his followers espoused it. We 


know, too, that to-day there are something like 140,- | 


000 people, all told, in the world that call them- 
selves by the name of Friends, and that in round 
numbers there are 20,000,000 Methodists. How far 
these facts range under the category of cause and 
effect must be left for the impartial student of 
history to decide. 

Nothing in all its history has stood more distinct- 
ively for the essential genius of Methodist than its 
lay preaching. No characteristic of the Methodist 
societies of John Wesley’s day has more persistently 
held its own in the modern Methodist Church than 
this. A recent writer, whose testimony is authorita- 
tive, says, “For every Methodist minister in the 


world to-day there are, roughly speaking, ten lay | 


preachers, and out of every seven sermons preached 
in Methodist pulpits every Sunday six are preached 
by the lips of laymen. Without the great order of lay 
preachers Methodism itself could not exist.” If 
hymn-singing by John Wesley and his followers was 
a mode of evangelism wholly unknown to early 
Quakerism, early Methodist lay-preaching was a 
distinct approximation to the ideal of the Christian 


ministry propounded by George Fox. At the incep- | 
tion of their respective missions Quaker and Method- | 
_ the coarse, strong features of the plough man or 


ist were, upon this question, in diametrie opposition. 


Wesley had, at the outset, as a high churchman, the | 


most obstinate prejudice against laymen’s preach- 
ing. To touch that point, as he himself said, was to 
touch the apple of his eye. 
divine, linked by a many-centuried ordination to the 
apostles themselves, had the right to stand in the 
pulpit and preach to his fellow-men. That a mere 
layman, ordained by nobody, should mount to that 
sacred eminence, and dare with secular lips to inter- 
pret Scripture to his fellow-men, seemed to Wesley 
nothing short of sacrilege.” It was the resistless 
compulsion of facts, as another has said, that 
changed his attitude toward the question. “The new 
and glad spiritual energies awakening in the multi- 
tude of his converts inevitably broke into speech. 
The attempt to keep them from preaching was vain.” 
A single instance will illustrate this fact. Here is 


“Only a duly ordained | 


| lay-helpers of John Wesley. 


the story as another has told it: “After Whitefield 
had preached one afternoon at Islington Chureh- 
yard, a layman named Bowers, in all the new-found 
joy of his spiritual life, stood upon the table when 
Whitefield had finished and began to address the 
crowd. Wesley, who was present tried in | 
vain to stop Bowers, and at last withdrew indignantly, 
by way of protest. But the zeal of this too daring | 
layman was inextinguishable. He attempted to 
preach afterwards in the streets of Oxford, was 
arrested by the beadles, and scourged with stern 
rebuke by Charles Wesley.” Here, in the very 
midst of Wesley’s societies and against the pro- 
nounced opposition of John Wesley himself, were 
men, in great numbers, presuming in genuine Quaker 
fashion, to preach by no other authority than that 
they were moved by the Spirit. Just so had the 
Spirit’s call come to Edward Burrough and James 
Naylor and a host of unordained men and women 
under the evangelism of George Fox. In course of 
time John Wesley was convinced against his will, 
and testified, as recorded in his own words, that out of 
the stones God has raised up those who should beget 
children unto Abraham. By this time the number of 
converts to Methodism was becoming so great 
that he began to realize that he must have helpers 
in the work of caring for and directing them. In 
these volunteer lay preachers Wesley discovered the 
very men he needed. So he was at last constrained 
to record his conclusion, reluctantly reached, that 
these unlearned and ignorant and unordained men 
should be suffered to do what, as he writes, “we con- 
ceive they are moved to by the Holy Ghost.” “We 
think,” he says again, “that they who are only called 
of God and not of man, have more right to preach 
than they who are only called of man and not of 
God.” Could George Fox himself have better stated 
the case for the precedence of the divine call over all 
other qualifications for the ministry of the Gospel ? 
How the history of preaching in the early days 
of the Society of Friends reproduces itself in these 
The faces of these 
men, writes one historian, “are not the faces of 
scholars. Sainthood has not yet had time to refine 


stone mason, or the private soldier. These men, for 
all their limitations, deserve to be counted among 
God’s heroes. They had a touch of the divine 
patience, the courage which no terrors can shake. 
- . . Their speech was the channel of a power: 
which lay alike beyond the comprehension and the 
analysis of reason. . They were not only 
orators who sway crowds, but apostles who could 
save souls. . The great, perpetual miracle 
of making drunkards sober, thieves honest, and 
harlots chaste, was wrought by the preaching of 
Wesley’s helpers.” How perfectly this description 
of Wesley’s lay-preachers fits the Quaker ministers 
of George Fox’s day. So was fulfilled in the ranks 
of early Methodism, in no small degree, the teaching 
of George Fox, just as he was standing upon the 


threshold of his own ministry, that being bred at: 
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Oxford or Cambridge was not the essential qualifica- 
tion of men to be ministers of Christ. 

Note, finally, how close an approximation to 
George Fox’s standard of a free ministry was found 
in Wesley’s lay-preachers. For example, there was 
Alexander Martin, a humble baker by trade, of 
tough, Scotch physical fiber and a Methodist. “I 
had no time for preaching,” he says, ‘but what I 
took from sleep, so that I frequently had not eight 
hours’ sleep in a week. This, with hard labor, con- 
stant abstemiousness and frequent fasting, brought 
me so low that my master was often afraid I would 
kill myself. After hastening to finish my business 
abroad, I have come home all in a sweat in the 
evening, changed my clothes, and ran to preach at 
one or another chapel, then walked or ran back, 
changed my clothes, and gone to work at ten, wrought 
hard all night and preached at five the next 
morning.” 

Of the professional clergy of his day, George Fox 
wrote, ““O! the vast sums of money that are gotten 
by the trade they make of selling the Scriptures, and 
by their preaching, from the highest bishop to the 
lowest priest! What one trade in the world is com- 
parable to it?’ And again: ‘They preach for filthy 
lucre and divine for money, and preach for hire, and 
are covetous and greedy, and can never have enough.” 
But not more abhorrent to Fox was the “hireling 
ministry” of his times than it was to the pioneers of 
Methodism. A far blacker picture of the English 
clergy of the age than any the Quaker apostle left on 
record was drawn by Wesley’s illustrious colleague, 
George Whitefield. ‘They hunted,” he says, “they 
shot, they drank, they swore, they toasted 
church and king, they thought little or nothing about 
saving souls. The church slept, the pulpit slept, and 
infidelity stalked through the land.” 

In point of self-denial, the early Quaker preachers 
stood out in no bolder contrast to the professional 
ministry of their day than did the early preachers 
of the Methodist societies. How fully primitive 
Methodism was in accord with primitive Quakerism 
in regard to the mercenary spirit in ministers of the 
Gospel may be seen from Wesley’s instructions to his 
lay-preachers. “Do nothing as gentlemen; you have 
no more to do with that character than with that of 
a dancing-master. You are the servant of all. Be 
ashamed of nothing but sin; not of fetching wood or 
drawing water, if time permit; not of cleaning your 
own shoes or your neighbor’s. Take money of none ; 
if they give you food when you are hungry and 
clothes when you want them, it is enough; but not 
silver or gold; let there be no pretence for any one to 
say we grow rich by the Gospel.” There seems to 
be no reasonable room for doubt that the early 
Methodists were at one with the early Friends in 
their conception of a free Gospel ministry. But how 
little is to be found in common between the “hireling 
ministry,” against which the early Quakers and the 
early Methodists hurled their philippics, as por- 
trayed in the foregoing pictures, and the pastors of 
the Methodist and Quaker churches of our own day. 


Toronto, Canada. 


THE TRIUMPH OF PROHIBITION. 


BY DAVID TATUM. 


The Bar and Buffet, one of the leading periodicals 
of the Liquor League, says: “Judge Artman’s. 
decision that license is unconstitutional is a stagger- 
ing blow to the liquor traftic.” 

Liquor men are thoroughly alarmed over the 
inroads made on their business through prohibitory 
legislation that is sweeping over the South and other 
parts of the country with irresistible power. 

The brewers’ convention, held in Cincinnati in 
August, ‘‘resolved on raising $1,000,000 for a cam- 
paign fund,” to beat back the onward march of pro- 
hibition, and the ultimate triumph of the cause. 

Having labored fourteen winters in the cause of 
total abstinence and prohibition throughout the 
Southern States, I have seen a remarkable develop- 
ment of the public sentiment demanding the abolish- 
ment of this unholy traffic. 

And now that Georgia and Oklahoma have 
secured State prohibition, it will be a great stimulus 
to Texas to fall into line, as two-thirds of that State 
and the great body of the South is already under 
prohibitory law, and would be thoroughly dry terri- 
tory were it not for the interstate trade in the com- 
merce of liquor by the United States Government. 

But victory is coming. The astonishing result of 
prohibition in Kansas City is an object lesson 
that will stimulate men in authority and others in 
our efforts to secure the overthrow and abolishment 
of the traffic in other cities and States, and eventu- 
ally throughout this great Republic. 

C. W. Trickett, Assistant Attorney-General of 
Kansas, has recently made the following statement 
with regard to the closing of their saloons and 
gambling dens in Kansas City, Kan., and its great 
benefits : 

“This city is the metropolis of Kansas, with a 
population of 100,000. The inhabitants are largely 
wage-earners and represent nearly every nationality. 

“One year ago there were 250 saloons in this 
county, 200 gambling dens and about 60 houses of 
social evil. To-day there is not a saloon, no open 
gambling den, nor a disorderly house. It is the 
largest city in the world without these dens of vice, 
and, as we have now existed about twelve months 
without them, it affords a living example of the fact 
that a large city can grow and prosper without such 
evils. 

“Our population has increased at a greater rate 
than ever before, and it has stimulated business in 
all lines. 

“The deposits in 
$1,500,000. 

“The merchants have had to employ additional 
clerks. 

“The attendance in our public schools has 
increased largely, and we have had to employ 18 
additional teachers. This increase is largely boys 
and girls of from twelve to sixteen years of age, 
who, prior to the closing of the saloons, were com- 


the banks have increased 
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pelled to assist in supporting the family by reason 
of the father spending his wages for drink. 

“The charitable institutions report.a reduction of 
more than two-thirds in their demand for aid. 

“The juvenile court, which has the care of 
dependent children, had but two applications in the 
past eight months, while prior to the closing of 
the joints from 8 to.88 children required aid and 
assistance each month, 

“Prior to the closing of the joints we sent from 
15 to 25 young men to the reformatory every year. 
In the twelve months since closing them we have 
sent but two. 

“The expenses for prosecuting criminals have 
been reduced $25,000 per annum. Expense for the 
police force has been reduced as much more. 

“For the first time in twenty-five years the court 
of common pleas of this county opened its term the 
first Monday in May without a criminal case. 

“A year ago this city was trying to devise ways 
and means to spare the money to build additions to 
our city jails, . To-day we have but little use for those 
we have. ., 

“The merchants and bankers are loud in praise of 
the present civic situation. 

“The city is clean, crime is at a minimum, mer- 
chants prosperous, real estate advancing. 

“This city is now the experimental station of the 
world. If Kansas City, Kan., can close its saloons 
and keep them closed, and if the closing produces 
prosperity, happiness and contentment, then it is 
reasonable to assume that such results will follow a 
like policy in other large cities.” 


Chicago, Ill. 


BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING. 


The two hundred and thirty-sixth annual session 
of Baltimore Yearly Meeting began Eleventh month 
8th with the Meeting on Ministry and Oversight. 
The keynote of the whole yearly meeting was struck 
at this session. It was the duty and privilege of 
striving after higher spiritual ideals in all the 
avenues of daily life. “Let us rejoice,” says the 
apostle, “in the hope of the glory of God,” or, as the 
“Twentieth Century New Testament” has it, “Let us 
exult in our hope of attaining God’s glorious ideal.” 
It was a note of encouragement to look forward and 
strive with hearts full of hope. 

The yearly meeting proper began in the afternoon 
with a larger attendance than usual at an opening 
session. Certificates were read for seventeen visiting 
Friends, certainly the largest number for many years, 
if it has ever been surpassed. Among these were 
John Morland, Albert J. and Gulielma Crosfield and 
Edith M. Morland, England; Arthur Pim, Thomas 
Edmondson and Sarah R. Bareroft, Ireland, all 
Fraternal Delegates to the late Five Years Meeting. 
Among other visitors were John M. Watson, Enos 
Harvey, Mary M. Hobbs and Stephen S. and Miriam 
Harrison Myrick. A number were present from 
other yearly meetings without certificates. .The 


| presence and services of all these Friends were very 


acceptable, that of the Friends from across the 
Atlantic especially so. The messages they brought 
were timely, and their sympathy so genuine that 
they will be long remembered. 

Notwithstanding this large number of visitors, the 
business of the meeting was in no way hindered, for 
they seemed to know when to speak and when to keep 
silent. The meetings for worship on First-day morn- 
ing were smaller than usual, owing to the rain; but 
in the afternoon the meeting for young people was 
the largest ever held—the teaching was earnest and 
practical, and definite good was accomplished. 

The distinguishing feature of the whole yearly 
meeting was the large and steady interested attend- 
ance of younger members. This was doubtless 
partly due to the reorganization last year of the 
Young People’s Union. The object of this associa- 
tion is the spiritual development of its members and 
the strengthening of the meetings to which they 
belong—the good of the church, rather than of the 
organization. The results so far have more 
than justified the efforts of those who felt the respon- 
sibility of the change. The report of the Evangel- 
istic and Church Extension Committee showed very 
considerable work done, and that many not members 
of the committee, and not in the station of minister, 
had taken part in the work of the committee—a 
gratifying feature of the work. In the report men- 
tion was made of the “interchange of visits between 
the members of different meetings” as having been 
fruitful of much good. It is a service which can be 
entered into by almost every one and leads to 
knowledge of the different conditions in different 
meetings, personal acquaintance with other mem- 
bers and increased interest. Great emphasis was 
laid in the “consideration of the state of Society” 
upon individual faithfulness in upholding and prac- 
ticing righteousness in the home, especially towards 
those employed, in social, in business, and in civie 
and national life. 

One of the most interesting sessions was that given 
up to the report of the delegates to the late Five 
Years Meeting. In addition to the formal report, 
each delegate gave his or her personal impression of 
the meeting, its spirit, its conclusions, its methods, 
its results, and of whatever specially impressed the 
speaker. In addition to these, our trans-Atlantic 
Friends gave their views, which were very kindly. 

To the requests and suggestions made by the Five 
Years Meeting, due consideration was given. The 
approval of the proposed amendment providing a 
means of amending the Constitution and Discipline 
was reaffirmed, it having been already approved in 
1902. 

The request to consider the duty and privilege of 
aiding in supplying the financial means for the 
opening and development of Nebraska Yearly Meet- 
ing in 1908 was complied with, and an appropriation, 
based on the membership of the Yearly Meeting 
(Baltimore), was made of $95. This is about eight 
cents for every member. 
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The proposition for the discontinuance of the 
| Meetings on Ministry and Oversight was referred, 
without discussion, to a large representative commit- 
|} tee, which was requested to report to the yearly meet- 
Fe ing in 1908. 

An interesting discussion took place on associate 
membership. The subject came up in a report from 
one of the quarterly meetings, which requested the 
yearly meeting to fix a time limit of two years for 
adult associate members when they should be dropped 
from the list if not prepared and fit to become active 
members. The conclusion of the meeting was that 
it was not advisable to fix a definite limit, but that 
the propriety of dropping adult associate members 
should be left to the judgment of each monthly meet- 
ing. Pastoral committees were, however, urged to 
give more care to associate members and to endeavor 
to impress upon them the importance of becoming 
active members, and in no respect falling below the 
‘spiritual and temporal standards of life expected 
from active members of the church. Monthly meet- 
ings were directed to require from their pastoral com- 
Mmittees annual reports of the condition of their asso- 
ciate membership. 

One unusual feature was a meeting specially for 
young women, and another specially for men. Each 
was remarkably helpful and blessed. The usual 
devotional meetings were held and were satisfactory. 

The meeting closed on the 13th in an atmosphere 

of hope and encouragement. 


Things of Jnicrest Anwng Ourselues. 


David Tatum, Chicago, is in Virginia holding meetings on 
his way into the Carolinas. 


; Arthur Pim, Dublin Yearly Meeting, attended the Brooklyn 
Brccting the evening of the 13th, and spoke of mission work in 
gypt. 


Friends in Brooklyn are planning for a short series of meet- 
‘ings, to begin the 24th inst., in which Willard O. ‘T'rueblood 
and Chester N. Harris will assist. 


_ Ada Lee, Wilmington Yearly Meeting, visited Center Meet- 
ng of Winchester Quarter, and Fountain City, of New Gar- 
‘den Quarter, Indiana Yearly Meeting. 


_ Elmer Hale, White Water Quarter, Ind., attended Cham- 
bersburg Monthly Meeting the oth inst, also Sabbath services 
at Randolph and Chambersburg. His ministry was encour- 
aging and edifying. 


_ New Vienna, Ohio, is to have a Quaker mayor. On Tenth 
month sth Wm. B. Livezey, an elder in the Friends Meeting 
tat that place, was elected to the office as a man likely to 
enforce the law, including.that providing local option. 


A meeting was held at the residence of Jesse Edwards, 
Newberg, Ore., on the evening of the sth inst. for the purpose 
‘of organizing a class for the study of church history. Much 
interest was manifest by both old and young. A class of 
20 was formed, and there are a number more who will join 
later. 


University Meeting, Wichita, Kan., has been fortunate in 
Securing the services of Edgar H. Stranahan, teacher in the 
Biblical Department of the University, as supply pastor until 
Such time as a suitable person can be found to take the place 
made vacant by the resignation of Oscar Moon, who has ac- 
cepted pastoral charge of the meeting at Fall River, Mass. 


Oscar Moon, Fall River, and William Thompson, New 
Bedford, were the visiting ministers in attendance at Smith- 
field Quarterly Meeting, held at Woonsocket, R. I., on the 
[4th inst. An effort is to be made by the Evangelistic Commit- 


tee of this quarterly meeting to start a meeting at Northbridge, 
Mass., to be held Sabbath afternoon at 3 o’clock. The old 
meeting-house at this place, where the quarterly meeting used 
to be held each Fifth month, has been closed for a number of 
years. 


Denver Quarterly Meeting was held at Paonia, Colo., the 
Ist to 3d inst. The only delegate present from other monthly 
meetings was Evi Sharpless, who gave much earnest and 
helpful counsel and exhortation during the different sessions. 
H. Edwin McGrew, who was on his way home from the Five 
Years Meeting, was present and gave a brief report of that 
meeting. He preached First-day morning to a crowded 
house. The meeting was unusually interesting and helpful 
to all who had the privilege of attending. 


If at any time there is any irregularity, or delay, in the 
delivery of THe American Frienp we would appreciate a 
prompt notice. 

It is impossible to avoid some ‘irregularities, but we are 
always glad to make things right as soon as we can locate the 
trouble... 

In this connection, we would suggest that our subscribers 
take care when writing us to use the same names or initials 
as appear on our subscription list. 


A joint conference of ithe ministers and workers of Spice- 
land and Walnut Ridge Quarterly Meetings was held at 
Knightstown, Ind. on the 5th inst. ‘The keynote for the 
conference throughout the day was “Personal Responsibility.” 
Splendid addresses, dealing with the subject in its different 
aspects, were delivered by Charles O. Whitely, Carthage; 
Oliver M. Frazer, New Castle, and Harry R. Keates, Rich- 
mond. The local Friends served dinner in the meeting- 


Bouse to over 200. The day was one of blessing and profit 
to all. 


_ Alexander M. Purdy, New York Yearly Meeting, is vis- 
iting Friends in Michigan and Indiana. He attended Walnut 
Ridge Quarterly Meeting the oth inst. He is much encouraged 
to find that Friends generally seek a: close personal spiritual 
worship, that they generally accept the living essential founda- 
tion truth of the atonement, that they desire congregational 
worship instead of “one-man worship,’ and that young people 
are encouraged to come forward in the work. “I’o me,” he 
writes, “the most important part for a ‘pastor,’ so called, is to 
encourage and open the way for any communication that may 
come from a body of worshipers.” 


A Young People’s Conference was held at the Twentieth 
Street Meeting House, New York, on the oth inst. An invi- 
tation was extended to all the young people within the limits 
of New York Quarterly Meeting, which comprises the meetings 
of New York, Brooklyn and Westbury, also to young Friends 
in Purchase Quarterly Meeting, and to some others, A 
luncheon was served at 1.15 P. M. Following this Viola B. 
Marine spoke of “The Place of Fox and His Doctrines in His 
Own Times,” and Robert E. Pretlow gave an address on 
“Falling or Flying.” Over 100 were present. This was the 
second meeting of the kind, and all seem to consider them 
pleasant and profitable occasions. 

r 


The Class of 1908, in Wilmington College, Ohio, has in 
process of publication a book which will be of great interest 
to old and new students of the college. This book will par- 
take of the nature of a college annual, but will cover a much 
broader field since it goes back to the very founding of the 
school for material. ‘The cover will measure 8 x 11 inches, 
and the book will be well bound in dark green cloth. It will 
contain about 150 pages. In the photographic line, there will 
be many exterior and interior views of the college and vicinity, 
pictures of all the presidents, of the present faculty and 
classes, also a number of drawings. 

The Wilmington College Athletic Association is enlarging 
the gymnasium. The playing floor will be 60 x 35 feet, with a 
seating capacity which will accommodate 500 people. There 
will be separate dressing rooms with modern accommodations 
for boys and girls. 


The autumn term of the Oakwood Seminary, Union 
Springs, N. Y., opened very auspiciously on Ninth month 
18th. The faculty is composed of four men and six women, 
of whom two are new to the school this year. The present 
enrollment is 79 pupils, of whom 60 are boarders in the school 
dormitories. Among recent visitors at the seminary are 
Robert E. Pretlow and_ wife, Brooklyn; Hannah J. Bailey, 
Winthrop Centre, Me.; Carolena M. Wood, Mt. Kisco, N. Y.; 
Anna P. Birdsall, Leptondale, N. Y., and Emma B. Malone, 
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Cleveland, Ohio. Each left some message of helpfulness and 
good cheer which was very acceptable. A delegation of 14 
from the seminary attended the recent Y. M. C. A. Students’ 
Volunteer Union for New York State, which was held at 
Rochester, N. Y., on the 8th, 9th and tioth inst. They 
report a very interesting and helpful conference and have 
returned with much greater zeal and earnestness of purpose 
for the Master’s work. 


Friends at Lynn, Mass., celebrated the two hundred and 
thirtieth anniversary of the settlement of the Friends Meeting 
in that place the 17th inst. The program was given in two 
sections, one in the afternoon, the other in the evening. It 
consisted of music, speaking and devotion. Mary E. Miars 
made an address of welcome, to which Geo. W. Owen, pastor 
of the First Congregational Church, responded. Augustine 
Jones spoke on the “Beginning of Quakerism in New Eng- 
land;” Geo. C. Herbert ‘gave a “Historical Sketch of Lynn 
Meeting,” and Wm. O. Newhall “Personal Recollections and 
Traditions.” In the evening, Mayor Charles Neal Barney 
spoke on “The Influence of the Church in Civic Life,” and 
Clarence M. Case, of the Moses Brown School, on “The 
Advance of the Kingdom of God in the World.” John Ell- 
wood Paige read a poem. Oscar G. Mostrom and James M. 
Cooper led in the opening devotional periods. Lindley M. 
Binford sang two solos, and each session closed with silence. 


The ministers of Western Yearly Meeting held their first 
meeting of this year Third-day, the 5th, at the First Friends 
Meeting-house, Indianapolis, Ind, beginning at 10.30 A. M. 
After the transaction of some business, an interesting and 
well-written paper was read by Frank Barrett, Arno, Ind., on 
the subject, “The Pastor Among His People; His Attitude 
Toward Amusements, Recreations, Entertainments, Etc.” A 
lively discussion followed, in which many practical thoughts 
were given. 

The interest in world evangelization will be deepened among 
ministers and workers the coming year after listening to the 
stirring address of the afternoon session by Morton C. Pear- 
son, Indianapolis, Ind.,, on the subject, “Why are the Men 
Lacking in Missionary Interest? How May Their Interest be 
Increased?” Feeling that the day had been well: spent and 
the presence and power of God were manifest, Friends 
adjourned to meet the first Third-day in First month, 1908, 
at First Friends Meeting-house, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Charles Replogle writes from Everett, Washington: “Puget 
Sound Quarterly Meeting, held the 2d of this month, was a 
time of great and, we believe, lasting blessing. 

“After having attended the sessions of Indiana Yearly Meet- 
ing and also the Five Years Meeting, our quarterly meeting 
seemed very small, yet we were brought into a fresh sense 
of the great responsibility which rests upon us in this new 
country. The sessions were well attended by the most 
intensely interested people that are within our borders, and 
the outlook is indeed very encouraging if we take the calls for 
service as a guide. 

“The new conditions were accepted with a hearty good will 
and an assurance that this was to be behind no meeting in its 
loyalty to our beloved church. Everett Monthly Meeting, the 
largest of the three monthy meetings composing this quarterly 
meeting, was held on the evening of the 4th, with a large 
attendance and manifest interest. 

“Again the field view was before us with an enlargement 
and a request for a Friends meeting to be opened in six differ- 
ent localities. 

“The field is certainly large and the harvest is truly great, 
but the men and means are limited. Pray earnestly for us.” 


The Earlhamite, a paper published by the students of Farl- 
ham College, commenting editorially on the Five Years Meet- 
ing, says: . 

“Tt took only a glance at the subjects named on the pro- 
gram to show that the minds of the church leaders were 
occupied not so much with things of the past as with prob- 
lems of the present and immediate future. ‘This led us to 
believe the discussions would be replete with the active 
aggressive spirit of a virile Quakerism. In this we were not 
disappointed. The speakers, as a rule, not only knew the 
problems, but gave us the feeling that they had solutions for 
them, and their hopeful look into the future makes us 
optimistic. 

“To a student accustomed to hear the echo of historic 
clashes and engage in academic contests, it was most gratify- 
ing to note the great degree of deference champions of differ- 
ing methods and ideas had for their opponents. ‘There were 
differences, ’tis true, but at no time did we notice evidences 


2 Se ae : 
of a serious clash. Was it because there were large majorities 
to settle the points at issue or the result of the penetrating 
work of the leayen of Christian love and forbearance? Surely 

the latter was very evident. 
“We were gratified at the tolerance of ideas. We have 
‘right of free 


heard much of ‘freedom of conscience,’ 
speech,’ and many such time-worn but sacred phrases, but 
had feared that they were only possible in the political world, 
the -ast having taught us that in the church one’s ideas were 
not his own, that the results of research must bow to the 
dictum of the religious past. If it be possible that our dreams” 
of a church where untrammeled research and religion may be 
united are actually being realized in our own organization, 
as the results of this conference would indicate, we will 
with still greater joy enter heartily into the work for the 
betterment of humanity along the lines laid down by Jesus of 
Nazareth.” 


The American Friends Board of Foreign Missions is the 
name of the missionary board of the Five Years Meeting. 
It met in several sessions of its own during the time of the 
Five Years Meeting at Richmond, Ind., and organized for 
work by appointing Morton C. Pearson, Indianapolis, Ind., 
as chairman; E. Gurney Hill, Richmond, Ind., vice-chairman; 
Nathan C. Binford, Greenfield, Indiana, treasurer. More 
time was needed for the selection of secretaries than was 
available then, but Morton C. Pearson, 313 East Thirteenth 
Street, Indianapolis, Ind., was chosen as acting general secre- 
tary, and Eliza C. Armstrong, Plainfield, Ind. as acting 
assistant secretary. It is hoped permanent secretaries may be 
secured before spring. 

The following constitute the Executive Committee: Morton 
C. Pearson, 313 East Thirteenth Street, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
E. Gurney Hill, Richmond, Ind.; Nathan C. Binford, Green- 
field, Ind.; Eliza C. Armstrong, Plainfield, Ind.; James Carey, 
Jr. 838 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md; Carolena M. 
Wood, Mt. Kisco, N. Y.; Charles S. White, Earlham, Iowa; 
Charles E. Carey, Summitville, Ind. 

The other committees were named in accordance with the 
constitution, which are: 

Field Committee for Spanish-speaking Work: Charles E. 
Carey, Winnifred Milligan, Carolena M. Wood, Anna E, Wiil- 
liams, James Carey, Jr., George H. Moore, Harriet F. G. 
Peelle. 

Committee on Department of Home Interest: Lucy Hill 
Binford, Carolena M. Wood, Eliza C. Armstrong, Charles E. 
White, Eli Reece. 

Finance Committee: Amos K. Hollowell, William Penn 
Henley, Josiah W. Sparks. 

Other committees will be appointed as the needs of the 
work require. It was voted to locate the headquarters at | 
Indianapolis, Ind., which are now at 313 East Thirteenth | 
Street, to which all correspondence may be directed. 


The following account of “A Chinese Supper” tells how 
some American Chinamen are planning to send the Gospel 
back to their home pecple: 

“On the evening of the 5th inst. the members of the Chinese | 
School of Brooklyn Meeting gave a farewell supper in honor 
of two of their number who are about to return to China for 
a year’s visit. All the teachers of the school, the pastor and 
members of some of the church committees were invited 
guests. The supper, prepared: and served by the men, con- 
sisted mainly of Chinese dishes, pleasing alike to the eye and | 
the palate. After dinner speeches were made by a number of | 
the white people and all the Chinamen. While the men spoke 
in their own language, and it was impossible to follow the 
meaning, the dignity, sincerity and earnestness of their 
speeches was very apparent and impressive. ‘Through an | 
interpreter an outline of the speeches was given. The depart- 
ing guests were urged by their fellows to remember that as 
professing Christians they would be representatives of Christ 
in the home land, and to be careful to represent Him truly. 

“They were warned that they would meet persecution, and 
that the temptation to drift back into the forms and practices | 
of the old faith and life would be strong, but were encouraged 
to be strong in the Lord. The men of the school have been 
very anxious to have a Friends Mission located within reach 
of their families in the town of Hock Sung, in the Canton | 
district, and within a little more than a year have laid aside 
out of their hard-earned means about a thousand dollars 
toward the purchase of property for mission purposes. Many 
of the speeches urged upon the returning men the duty of 
carefully looking the ground over to find the best possible 
location, ascertain its cost and, as far as possible, open the way 
for the beginnings of a work there. : 
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“They confidently believe that when they provide mission 
property and pledge a part of the cost of maintenance the 
church will send an American missionary to take charge of 
pe work and teach their families what they have learned 

ere. 

“The devotion, self-sacrificing generosity and faith of this 
group of little more than a score of Chinamen is certainly a 
challenge to the faith and activity of the church.” 


: There toate: North Seventh Street, in Philadelphia, an 
institution of especial interest, from the facts that it is over 
one hundred years old, and that its managers have always 
been Friends, or closely connected with them. ; 

The old House of Industry was founded in 1795, when 
Anne’ Parrish, stirred by the pitiful condition of many women, 
after the scourge of yellow fever had passed through Phila- 
delphia, called together 23 of her friends to plan some means 
of relief. From that beginning of the “Friendly Circle” 
developed the House of Industry, incorporated in 1815, under 
the name of “The Female Society of Philadelphia for the 
Relief and Employment of the Poor.” The work of the 
Saciety has gone quietly and steadily on since that time 
without change of object, or loss of interest, giving employ- 
ment to women unable to do more difficult work than the 
plain sewing given them in the cheerful, sunny workrooms, 
and relieving the necessities of those too ill or too old to go 
to the House. 

The women are given a good, nourishing dinner each day; 
the managers visit the rooms, reading the Bible and other 
books, talking with the women, or attending to the work of 
their respective committees. For many years a nursery was 
connected with the House, but since day nurseries have been 
opened in different parts of the city, the younger women have 
left the House for more paying work, and the need for that 
has gone. The average age of the women now employed 
is seventy years. All garments, except those made to order, 
are sold in the store connected with the House, of which the 
matron has charge. The specialty of the House is quilting, it 
being one of the few places where hand-quilting is done, and 
the order-book shows each year that fine handwork on quilts 
is still appreciated. 

One new and modern fact has obtruded itself into the old 
House of late, a great increase in living expenses and in the 
price of materials used in the work-rooms. With no added 
income to meet the added expenses, it became a question of 
how the managers could keep on without shortening the 
season or lessening the usefulness of the House in some way. 
This is being met by employing more skillful sewers to make 
fine underwear by hand or machine, cut from materials and 
patterns supplied by customers, and it is expected in this way 
to make profit enough to enable the House to keep pace with 
its necessities. 

It is hoped that the many friends of the House in the past 
will continue to help by their patronage of the new branch of 
work, and the readers of Tue American Frienp will heartily 
wish the managers success that another century of usefulness 
may be added to the last, and that their work may go on as 
long as there are any poor, feeble, old women who need their 
care, 


Western Quarterly Meeting was held at Centre, Guilford | 


County, N. C., twelve miles south of Greensboro, the 8th and 
oth inst. The attendance on Meeting of Ministry and Over- 
sight was small, but earnest. i 

The only minister outside the yearly meeting was John T. 
Howell, with credentials from Wilmington, Ohio. David 
Farlow, Jr., and Michael A. Farlow, Southern Quarter, and Eli 
Reece, Superintendent of Evangelistic Work, all ministers, 
had acceptable and edifying service. The watchword was 
“Go forward.” 


The Church Extension and Mission Work both received | 


attention and moral and material support. A new monthly 
meeting at Graham, a railroad town and county seat of 
Alamance County, was recognized, elders provided and con- 
tributions made toward the completion of a meeting-house. 
David E. Sampson is pastor in the Graham Meeting. 


Jabez R. Mendenhall, Superintendent of Bible-school_ Work, | 
on Seventh-day, brought out by question the conditions of | 


the eight or nine schools, and reported them doing better 
than heretofore. On First-day he taught the current lesson, 
“Joshua Renewing the Covenant with Israel,” in an enter- 
taining, instructive way. hy 
Franklin S. Blair, Superintendent of Peace and Arbitration, 
presented the cause in its more hopeful aspect and received 
material encouragement requested. As a member of the 


Committee on Suppression of the Liquor Traffic, he pre- 
sented the claims of prohibition, and the meeting at once 
directed the clerk for the day, Roxie D. White, to make a 
minute favoring “State-wide prohibition.” 

On First-day, though raining, the large house was three- 
quarters full, and Michael A. Farlow preached, followed by 
John T. Howell. . 
_ In connection with this report, the following notes are 
interesting : 

John Thompson, a member of this quarter, died recently, 
aged ninety-four. 

Another, Himelius M. Hockett, aged eighty-two, a surviving 
veteran of “Southern Heroes,” was present at the meeting, 
and is its eldest member. 

A prominent citizen, Joshua Murrow, whose residence is 
near by, where he and his wife dispense generous hospitality 
to the Friends at quarterly meeting, was called on at one ses- 
sion to tell of some people of prominence who were born and 
had lived for a time in the immediate community. Some of 
these were Ex-Governor Geary, lowa; Ex-Governor Porter, 
Indiana; Ex-Governor Jonathan Worth, North Carolina; 
Ex-State Treasurers John Milton Worth and Wm. H. Worth, 
North Carolina, and George Julian, ex-Congressman of 
Indiana and an intimate friend of Lincoln. It may be added 
that Joseph Moore Dixon, Senator-elect of Montana, was born 
and brought up within the limits of this quarterly meeting, 
at Cane Creek—a son of Hugh Dixon, a prominent and lead- 
ing member of this meeting, some years since deceased. 

Nathan Hunt lived and died here, and his remains were 
taken at the head of a funeral procession to Springfield, about 
twelve miles distant, for interment. 

Samuel A. Purdie, late missionary to Mexico and Central 
America, began preaching here. 


DIED. 


Buzick.—At her home, near La Crosse, Kan., Tenth month 
16, 1907, Priscilla, wife of James T.. Buzick, and daughter of 
Isaac and Margaret Newman, aged eighty-four years. The 
deceased became a Christian early in life, and her faithful, 
quiet soul ever reflected the spirit of the Master. 


CiarK.—At his home, in Monrovia, Ind., Tenth month 9, 
1907, Charles Calvin Clark, the only son of the late Alfred and 
Anna J. Clark. He was a life-long member of West Union 
Meeting. 


CopeLANp.—At her home near Rich Square, N. C., Tenth 
month 27, 1907, Mary H. Copeland, aged ninety-one years. 
She was a birthright Friend, a good Christian woman, and 
loved by all for her noble character. 


Davis.—At his home in Baltimore, Md., Tenth month 14, 
1907, Charles W. Davis, in the ninety-fourth year of his age. 
The oldest member of Baltimore Monthly Meeting. Always 
a faithful attender of meetings until the last few months. It 
was especially touching in his old age to hear his occasional 
vocal testimonies to the goodness and mercy that had followed 
him all the days of his life. He was loved and honored by all 
who knew him. 


Haptry.—At his home in Alamance Co., N. C., Tenth month 
20, 1907, Jonathan W. Hadley, son of William and Mary Had- 
ley, aged about forty-two years. He was a life-long member 
of Friends, a highly esteemed citizen and a devoted Christian. 


Hiexs.—At Loraine, Ohio, Tenth month 25, 1907, Dorothy 
Ellen Hicks, daughter of George M. and Jennie Hicks, aged 
fourteen years. She was a member of Cleveland Meeting. 


Jounson.—At her home in Leesburg, Fla., Eleventh month 
2, 1907, Mary K. Johnson, daughter of the late Dean and 
Esther King, and widow of Thatcher S. Johnson. ‘The com- 
fort and support which affection and memory of a Christian 
mother can supply is left as a rich legacy to her children. 


Kenwortuy.—At the home of her daughter, Rachel C. 
Stubbs, Richmond, Ind., Tenth month 1, 1907, Mary Ken- 
worthy, in her eighty-eighth year. A life-long member of the 
Society of Friends. 


Trrsworta.—At Canton, Ohio, Tenth month 17, 1907, A. D. 
Titsworth, in his forty-seventh year. The deceased was a 


| highly-repected member of East Main Street Meeting, Rich- 


mond, Ind., at which meeting the funeral services occurred on 
First-day afternoon, the 20th of Tenth month, during the Five 
Years Meeting. He was a son-in-law of Allen and Naomi 
H. Jay, and he leaves a wife and two children. 


) 
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Che International Desson. 


FOURTH QUARTER. 
LESSON IX. TWELFTH MONTH I, 1907. 
THE DEATH OF SAMSON. 
JUDGES 16: 21-31. 

GoLDEN Tpxt.—Be strong in_the Lord, 
and in the power of his might. Eph. 6:10. 
DAILY RWADINGS FOR PRECEDING WEDK. 
Second-day. Samson slays the Philistines. 
Judg. 15: 9-20. 


Third-day. Samson's. strength. Judg. 
16.9229: 
Fourth-day. Samson discloses secret. 
. 16: 10-20. 
ae: Judg. 


Fifth-day. Death of Samson. 


16: 21-381 ae 3 
Sixth-day. Victory. Psalm 56: 1-13. 


Seventh-day. Vengeance. Psalm. 94: 
1-16. 
First-day. Samson's faith. Heb: 112 
32-35. 


Time.—During the latter part of the 
period of the Judges, and probably con- 
temporaty with part of Samuel’s rule. 

Samson is one of the few Bible char- 
acters that does not seem to come up to 
the réquirements of a Scripture hero. 
Perhaps more than in others the charac- 
teristics of the rude age in which he lived 
are brought out. Certainly he shows 
less of what we term Christian character 
than perhaps any individual in the Old 
Testament whose history is not con- 
demned or held up as an example of 
wickedness. If Rahab was taken in the 
eleventh chapter of Hebrews as an ex- 
ample of faith, it seems still stranger 
that Samson should appear there also. 

Only the concluding episode in Sam- 
son’s life is given in the lessons. The 
whole story of Samson is an instructive 
one, chiefly from the light it throws on 
the condition of the country, and on 
the life and customs of the times. It 
cannot be said to inculcate spiritual les- 
sons except very indirectly. 

Samson was a Nazarite, dedicated 
from his birth to such a life. Compare 
the laws of Nazariteship, Numb. 6, but 
there is nothing in the narrative to 
show that Samson strictly observed 
them; for him the important things seem 
to have been that he should be “de- 
voted” to Jehovah all his life, and that 
his hair should not be cut; the state- 
ment in 14: 10, which implies a “drinking 
feast,” does not seem in accord with the 
rules as given in Numbers. 

It is impossible with present knowl- 
edge to fix the dates of Samson’s life. 
It seems most probable that he was 
contemporary with the early part of 
Samuel’s Judgeship. The southwest of 
Palestine was a fertile plain, and it was 
held by the Philistines, who were a con- 
stant source of trouble and danger to 
the Israelites. Samson helped to hold 
them in check, and it was natural that 
he should gain the place of a national 
hero. Samson’s strength did not lie in 
his hair, but in the relations which he 
held toward Jehovah. The uncut hair 
was the pledge on his part that he would 
be true. The fact that his hair was 
allowed to grow again, implied a re- 
newal of the pledge and hence a renewal 
of strength. The whole story is one of 
an early age in which the external bears 
a large part. The story of how he was 
captured is told in the early part of the 
chapter. 

21. “Put out his eyes.” A common 
punishment and cruelty inflicted on pris- 
oners. “Grind in the prison house.” ‘To 


grind was woman’s business and was 
always looked down on by men. Com- 
pare Matt. 24: 41. 

23... Dagon.” See i Sam. 5: 2-5.. Noth- 
ing is known of this deity except what is 
told here, and in 1 Sam. ‘The tradition 
that he was a sea-diety rests on no good 
authority. 

25. ‘“Vhat he may make no sport.” 
That is that he may dance and play for 
them. “Set him between the pillars.” 
To let him rest, or to jest at him; possi- 
bly both. 

26. “The pillars whereupon the house 
resteth.” It is not easy to picture the 
architecture of such a building as is here 
referred to. It “may be supposed to have 
been a hall of columns, open toward the 
court * * * of the temple itself. Spec- 
tators of rank crowd the house; multi- 
tudes of others throng upon the roof, 
from which they overlook the court. * * * 
Samson grasps the two middle columns, 
and by dislodging them brings down the 
whole edifice in ruins.” 

a7. “Three thousand.” ‘The Septua- 
gint, or Greek Version, has 700. Prob- 
ably no exact number is intended, but 
simply a great many. 

28. Samson feels that he could not 
attempt his effort without the sanction 
and help of Jehovah. “For my two 
eyes.” The literal translation of the 
Hebrew is given in the margin of the 
R. V. “Be avenged * * * for one of my 
two eyes.” This terrible catastrophe, 
which he was to be the instrument of 
bringing upon the Philistines, “would be 
but a partial retribution for the loss of 
his sight.” Note the old idea of retalia- 
tion—of the avenger of injury. It would 
seem that Samson felt the revenge would 
be on his personal account, as he says 
nothing of the wrongs of his people. 

29. “Took hold of the two middle pil- 
lars upon which the house rested, and 
leaned upon them,” etc. R. V. The 
idea seems to be that he braced himself 
against. the two pillars for his great 
effort. 

30. “Let me die with the Philistines.” 
He was willing to lose his own life if he 
could avenge his injuries. “And he 
bowed himself,” etc. The idea seems to 
be, that he bent himself, and with all his 
might* pushed the pillars apart by ex- 
tending his arms. 

31. His relatives came and recovered 
his body and buried it in the ancestral 
tomb. ‘“Zorah,”’ about 17 miles west of 
Jerusalem. “E'shtaol” was about a mile 
and a half to the east of Zorah. 

Milton’s “Samson Agonistes” is a 
splendid presentation of Milton’s ideal 
Samson, and should be read; the period 
treated in the lesson is the one Milton 
has selected for his great dramatic poem. 


The indiscriminate selling of cocaine 
by Chicago druggists has been working 
such havoe as to cause the Illinois Leg- 
islature to turn aside a moment from 
the chief purposes of an extra session 
and enact a law imposing fines as high 
as $1,000 and imprisonment, as a pun- 
ishment for druggists who sell the drug 
without a physician’s prescription and 
the name of the buyer. Sales to persons 
addicted to the use of the drug are pro- 
hibited under any conditions. Hitherto 
the Illinois law has imposed fines of 
$50 to $200, which have been of slight 
effect in checking a plague that is 
destroying the bodies and minds of 
thousands of persons, young and old. 


NOTICE. 


TUBERCULOSIS EXHIBITION. 


The Pennsylvania Society for the 
Prevention of Tuberculosis will open 
an exhibition of models and charts on 
Eleventh month oth, lasting until 
Twelfth month 1, 1907. The ground 
floor of the store at 809-811 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, has been secured 
for this purpose. 

After the tuberculosis exhibition in 
1906 there was an increase of 50 per 
cent. in the number of cases of tubercu- 
losis reported to the Board of Health. 
Many persons are suffering from this 
dread disease in our city to-day and do 
not know it. If they knew they might 
not only get well themselves, but pre- 
vent others from acquiring it, 

The purpose of the exhibit is to illus- 
trate some of the facts concerning 
tuberculosis and to emphasize some of 
the important rules both for preventing 
and curing the disease. Every Friend 
should visit the rooms to discover what 
is his share in this fight against a com- 
mon foe, which can only be effectually 
stamped out by the intelligent co-oper- 
ation of every citizen. 


I said it on the meadow path, 
I say it on the mountain stairs, 
The best things any mortal hath 
Are those that every mortal shares. 
The grass is softer'to my tread 
For rest it yields unnumbered feet; 
Sweeter to me the wild rose red 
Because she makes the whole world 
sweet. —Lucy Larcom. 


CLEARED AWAY. 
PROPER FOOD PUT THE TROUBLES AWAY. 


Our own ‘troubles always seem more 
severe than any others. But when a 
man is unable to eat even a light break- 
fast, for years, without severe distress, 
he has trouble enough. 

It is small wonder he likes to tell of 
food which cleared away the troubles. 

“IT am glad of the opportunity to tell 
of the good Grape-Nuts has done for 
me,” writes a New MHampsire man. 
“For many years I was unable to eat 
even a light breakfast without great 
suffering. 

“After eating I would suddenly be 
seized with a terrible attack of colic and 
vomiting. This would be followed by 
headache and misery that would some- 
times last a week or two, leaving me so 
weak I could hardly sit up or walk. 

“Since I began to eat Grape-Nuts I 
have been free from the old troubles. 
I usually eat Grape-Nuts one or more 
times a day, taking it at the beginning 
of the meal. Now I can eat almost 
anything I want without trouble. 

“When I began to use Grape-Nuts I 
was way under my usual weight, now I 
weigh 30 pounds more than I ever 
weighed in my life, and I am glad to 
speak of the food that has worked the 
change.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read the little booklet, 
“The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 
“There’s a Reason.” 
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Christian Endeauor. 


[Communications for this department should 
be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New York 
Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR TWELFTH MONTH IST. 


THE BEAUTY AND UTILITY OF 


GRATITUDE. 
Ps. 111: 1-10. 


(A Thanksgiving Consecration Meeting.) 
DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day. Thanksgiving is good. Ps. 
pa en is 
Third-day. In public worship. Ps. 35: 
17-19. 
Fourth-day. In everything. I Thess. 5: 
11-18. 
ie For Jesus Christ. II Cor. 9: 
Sixth-day. For national blessings. Ps. 
136: 1-26. 
For bodily good. I Tim. 


Seventh-day. 
4:1-14. 


I wonder if utility is a new attribute 
to us to connect with the idea of grati- 
tude. The Psalmist was familiar with 
it; he said “It is a good thing to give 
thanks unto the Lord.” Doubtless he 
thought of it as appropriate, “comely for 
the upright,’ but it is no less true that 
it is of practical importance and value 
to us. We talk of doing things for 
God’s glory, but we do not seem to 
remember always that nothing is for 
His glory that is not also for our good. 
We can turn that around and say that 
all that is for our good is also for His 
glory; but what we want to dwell on 
now is that we do benefit ourselves; 
not in a selfish way, but in ways of en- 
largement and uplift that are worth 
more to us than material gains. 


A well-developed body can be fitted 
with a garment becomingly much more 
easily than a puny, spindling one. 
glorious garment of praise can be worn 
by the upright, not the drooping. 
Dante depicts a nether hell for those 
who are despondent and discouraged 
without cause, and turn our Father’s 
gift of sun and brightness into gloom. 
A plant has rights, or at least so the 
farmer thinks of his corn, and removes 
the overshadowing weeds that would 
exclude the light and air that make for 
life. Is he not an evil evil-doer, to be 
cut off, who mars the joy and gladness 
of life and shuts out hope and cheer 
where he might minister by a cour- 
ageous thankfulness? 

To give thanks in everything requires 
a point of view. 
the cloud can be seen from the moun- 
tain top, and if our place is not there 


for duty, we can at least be there in 
the confidence of God’s_ sustaining 
power, looking unto the hills from 
whence our help cometh. A _ gentle- 


man once went to an oculist asking for 
stronger lenses in his spectacles, but 
after a careful cleaning had removed 
the accumulation of dust and gum that 
months of neglect had allowed to 
gather the surprised owner found his 


trouble had been a poor medium. A 


little clearing of the vision may fre- 


quently help us to see the good hand | 


of God where we thought He had been 
neglecting us; and there is no better 
clarifier than the spiritual exercise of 


thanksgiving for what we must see— | 


followed by thanksgiving for what we 
do see in the increasing light. 


The 


The silver lining of | 


=> 3s —— 

D Se . 
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ing heat for 9 hours. 


study by. 
proved central draft burner. 


Where the 
> Door Opens 
- Constantly 


You can quickly heat and keep 
cozy the draughty hall or cold room— 
no matter what the weather conditions 
are—and if you only knew how much 
real comfort you can have from a 


PERFECTION 


you wouldn't be without one another hour. 
or as low as you please—there’s no danger—no smoke—no smell 
mae direct intense heat—that's because of the smokeless device. 
eautifully finished in nickel and japan—orna- 
mental anywhere. The brass font holds 4 quarts, giv- 
It is light in weight—easil 
carried from room to room. Every heater Nee 


Tk RayoLamp 


meets the need of the 

student —a bright, 

steady light—ideal to read or 

Made of brass—nickel plated, latest im- 

Every lamp warranted. 

If your dealer does not carry Perfection Oil Heater 
and Rayo Lamp write our nearest agency. 

ATLANTIC REFINING CO. 


(Incorporated) 


(Equipped with Smokeless Device) 


Oil Heater 


Turn the wick as high 


NOTICE. 


APPEAL FOR FUNDS FOR WORK OF BOARDS OF 
FIVE YEARS MEETINGS OF FRIENDS. 


At the recent Five Years Meeting, the 
importance of more aggressively carrying 
on the work under the care of its Boards, 
and the difficulty of securing sufficient 
funds for this purpose, was br ought be- 
fore this meeting, with the suggestion 


that a fund of $25,000.00 be raised by vol- 
untary contributions to provide for ma- | 


terially increasing such work during the 
next five years. 

As a result of the appeal then made, 
$4,443.50 was contributed by the dele- 
gates to the Five Years Meeting and the 
visitors to same. 


Generous as was this contribution, it | 


will not suffice to meet the needs as set 
forth above, and, by direction of the 
Five Years Meeting, it is proposed that 
voluntary contributions be asked for in 
every meeting of Friends comprised in 
the Five Years Meeting on First-day, 


Twelfth month 1, 1907, the proceeds 
therefrom, together with the contribu- 
tions at the time of the Five Years 


Meeting, to be divided equally, unless 


otherwise indicated by the donors, be- 
tween the American Friends Board of 
Foreign Missions and the Evangelistic 
and Church Extension Board of the Five 
Years Meeting. 

Subscriptions may be payable in five 
annual installments, the first one to be 
due before the end of this year, and 
should be sent to Miles White, Jr., 15 
North Street, Baltimore, Md., the treas- 
urer of the Five Years Meeting. 


Morton C. PEARSON, 
Chairman American Friends Board of 
Foreign Missions; 
Cuas. W. SwEEt, 
Chairman Evangelistic and Church Ex- 
tension Board. 


Blow, winds of God, awake and blow 
The mists of earth away- 
Shine out, O Light Divine, and show 
How wide and far we stray! 
The letter fails, and systems fall, 
And every symbol wanes; 
The spirit over-brooding all 
Eternal love remains. 
—W hittier. 
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William S._ 
Yarnall 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S.15th Street, Philadelphia 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 


Wall Paper and 


Decorations 
Window Shades Made to Order 
902 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia 
AND RE- 


CHAIRS Rushed gusies 


Chair Cane,Rattan,Reeds,Splints, 
Flats, Open Woven Cane, Close 
Fr Woven Cane and Rushes con- 
stantly on &G> at the Old Stand. 
Wecan work genuine orimitation 
ame rush into chairseats. Established 
po ag! 188° Geo. w. BRENN 
—7—ij 1308 N. Marshall St., Philadelphia 


Keystone Phone, Park 52-78 D 


When in want of a first-class 


Half-tone or Line Engraving 
GO TO 


COMMERCIAL PHOTO-ENGRAVING CO, 


N. W. Cor. [0th and Arch Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Dress Goods— 
Busy Days 


Crowded counters, because women find 


that they get the smartest styles here, 
the largest variety to choose from, the 
lowest prices. Often, too, delightful ‘‘finds’’ 
in the way of specials—just what they are 
looking for, at much less than they expect 
to pay. It is decidedly worth every 
woman’s while to keep in touch with our 
Dress Goods Store— 


$2.50 Black Broadcloth 
$2.50 


Imported. A bright, permanent, spot- 
proof finish; 50 inches wide. For hand- 
some black tailored suits and fine dress 
skirts, there’s nothing more approved of 
fashion than Broadcloth. 


FRENCH FOULE SUITINGS—stylish 
overplaid and overcheck effects in lovely 
colorings—beautiful brown, greens, dark 
mahogany, reseda, blue, olive; 46 inches 
wide. They’ll make up into handsome 
tailored suits; $1.75 quality—$1.25 a yard. 

BLACK FUR CLOTHS—rich, lustrous, 
and very good imitation of the various furs, 
wonderfully smart and elegant for coats. 
If you want material for a handsome coat 
that will ‘‘go’’ with various gowns, see 
these rich Fur Cloths before choosing— 
$3.50 to $10.00 a yard. 


—Aisle 6, Centre 


Strawbridge & Clothier 


Did You Ever Hear of 
an Offer Like This ? 


Useful and. Beautiful 


No other firm could afford 
this but us 


This is the first time we have ever made 
this offer—this beautiful 4-piece set of 
Silverware (guaranteed), full size for 
family use, packed in case, 


For Only 97c. 


It is done solely to advertise our product and only one set will be 
sent to each family, with positively no duplicate orders. The plate is heavy 
and the pattern one of the latest and most fashionable—the famous ‘‘Rose.’’ 


The pieces are fit to grace any table and will last for years. 

ORD ER TO- DAY prepaid to your door, Send cash, money order or 2c. stamps to 
Dept. 7 

ROGERS SILVERWARE CO., 


This price includes all packing, shipping and delivery charges 


No. 114 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 


LOGAN TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
No. 1431 CHESTNUT, STREET 


Receives Money on Deposit 


OFFICERS DIRECTORS 
J. Gibson MclIlvain 


Rowland Comly, David L. Lukens 


President 


Hugh Mcllvain, 
1st Vice-Pres. 


Walter H. Lippincott, 
2d Vice-Pres. 


William Bradway. 


Trust Officer, 
Treas. and Sec’y. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 


Executes Trusts 
Manages Real Estate 


Capital,$500,000, full paid Surplus,$125,000 


JOSEPH T. BUNTING, 
of Hannis, Williams & Bunting, Solicitor 


The Provident Life and Trust Go. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. Office, 409 CHESTNUT STREET 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging to the Stockholders 5 
Insurance contingent fund, additional to reserve, excluding 


capital stock 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES 
MONEY ON DEPOSIT, returnable on demand, for 


which Interest is allowed. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS. 


ASA 8S. WING, President 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 

JOS. ASHBROOK, V.-Pres. and Mgr. Ins. Dept. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE Trust Officer 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY 
T. WISTAR BROWN 
RIOHARD WOOD 
OHAS. HARTSHORNE 
ASA S. WING 


Incorporated Third month 22, 1865. Charter Perpetual. 


Joseph H. Haines 
Charles M. Biddle 
Frank H. Wood 
Hugh MclIlyain 
Walter H. Lippincott 
Charles A. Longstreth 
Edmund Webster 
Charles Major 

E. Lawrence Fell 
Rowland Comly 
William Bradway 
George M. Bunting 
Walter Clothier 


ASSETS, $75,429,478.34 


- 5,037,440.73 


7,505,533.56 


And is empowered by law to act as EXECUTOR, 
ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, AS- 


SIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ete. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 


OFFICERS 


DIRECTORS 


JAMES V. WATSON 
WM. LONGSTRETH 
ROBERT M. JANNEY 
MARRIOTT O. MORRIS 
FRANK H. TAYLOR 


BOXES $5 AND UPWARDS. 


DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 

J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Asst, Trust Officer 
SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 

0. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 


JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jr. 
JOHN B. MORGAN 

FREDERIO H. STRAWBRIDGRB 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK 

JOHN THOMPSON EMLEN 
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1907 - PREMIUMS - 1908 
The Quaker, * ou 


By AMELIA MOTT GUMMERE 


UR leader this year is one of the most charming 
and instructive books yet written concerning 
“The Quaker.” It has already passed through 

two editions, yet many Friends’ libraries are without 
a copy. We have secured a special rate from the 
publishers, and are determined to place it within the 
reach of every subscriber. We prefer to let others 
describe the book. : 


‘‘The author treats the subject with the awe due to its historical 
importance, but also with the twentieth century breadth of vision and 
with gleams of humor that are irresistible. The volume is a beautiful 
piece of book-making. The cover design, in orthodox gray, is suggestive 
of the contents, and the text is profusely illustrated with quaint repro- 
ductions of the old fashions and with photographs of Quaker beauties of 
the olden time.’’—'‘ Zhe Times,’’ New York City. 


‘“*Too much praise can hardly be given to the costume in which (the) 
Quaker appears ; its silurian gray boards and mouse-colored calf make it 
a delight to sight and touch, and its garb is in accord with the scholarly 
spirit of the book within. But an irresistible arch humor continually 
sparkles through the pages, much as the twinkle of laughter lurked in 
the dark tunnels of the old Quaker bonnets.’’—‘‘Present Day Papers,” 
London, England. 


PRICE, (prepaid) $3.00 


This Book (prepaid) with one year’s subscription: Both for $3.25 


TWENTIETH CENTURY 
HOME COOK BOOK 


By FRANCIS CARRUTHERS 


Nothing contributes more to human happiness and longevity of life than 
wholesome food, and next to a good cook, nothing contributes more to whole- 
some food than a good cook-book. From the many books now on the market 
we have selected the ‘‘ Twentieth Century Home Cook Book ’”’ as especially 
suitable for our readers. 

It contains Recipes and Hints on the art of Cookery, is complete in every 
department, contains menus for all seasons of the year and holidays, Chafing 

' Dish Department, Table Etiquette, Food for the Sick, and Facts worth knowing 
about the House, Garden, etc. 

All the recipes have been well tried, many of them being contributions from famous cooks all over the 
world. It is full of good, practical, helpful suggestions for the management and care of the home. 


490 pages, over 100 illustrations, bound in full oil cloth, PRICE, (prepaid) $1.75 


This Book (prepaid) with one year’s subscription, Both for $2.25 
ADDRESS 


The American Friend, 1010 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 
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TWENTY-FOUR MILLION DOLLARS 


THE FIRST TWELVE WEEKS 


Shows the Splendid Welcome the Public has given 


THE NEW LOW COST POLICY o¢ 


The Prudential 


SOME REASONS STATED FOR SELECTING THIS POLICY: 


‘I Believe it is the Best Life Insurance Issued.” 

‘You Prudential People Have Bested Everything in Life Insurance.’’ 

‘‘The Prudential’s New Policy Gives Me More for M Money.”’ 

‘‘New Prudential Policy Beats Any Policy | Have Examined.’’ 

“‘Rates Much Lower than Charged by Other Companies.” 

‘‘Guarantees are Better than Estimates. | Recommend The Prudential.” 
‘‘Gives the Public What They Really Demand.” 

‘‘Keeping the Dividends in My Pocket Looks Good to Me.” 

“i Buy The Pradential Policy Because Everything is Guaranteed.”’ 

‘The Rates Alone, Backed by the Name ‘Prudential,’ Catch the Public Favor.’’ 


Ordinary Life Insurance Issued 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President 


in 


Send in your age, nearest birthday, and we will give you full 
particulars. The Low Rates will surprise you. Address Dept. 67 


The PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 


DO YOU WANT TO MAKE MONEY ? 
Ordinary Policy. Write direct to us to-day. Address Department 67. 


Home Office: Newark, N. J. 


Splendid Opportunities in 
Selling this Popular New 


§ On [OWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS are the 
safest form of investment—tested by our cus- 
tomers for 36 years. We collect and remit inter- f 
est wherever investors desire. Write for booklet and list. 


UNION 
Real Estate & Mortgage Company 


PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


The Directors are also officials of Banks, 
Trust and Abstract Companies. 

Pasadena property or business opportunities 
are exceptional. We offer 


Choice Pasadena Home in 
Ford Place 


Roomy, homelike; grounds. architectural 
design, furnishings, all in admirable taste— 
Complete $27,500. 

This appeals to prudent, permanent inves- 
tor who wishes funds placed free from care or 
speculation and yielding steady income. Secur- 
ity the best, also $100.00 shares in above Mort- 
gage Company, cash or $1000 per month, if 
small, thrifty investor so prefers. Write us. 


T. J. ASHBY, MELLIE DOUGLAS, 


Manager. Correspondent. 
Reference: Bank of Commerce, Pasadena. 


A iTS WANTED. 
In communities where we are not rep- 
resented big money can be made in the 


necessary, Write for our liberal terms. 


‘Supersedes all other books of the kind.” 


REBUTS STORY of te BIBLE 


FROM GENESIS TO REVELATION 


Told in Language that Interests Both Old and Young. 


For its Fresh dA 
Bee CTA RIDE D yoriis tiaucityt ene 
DENOMINATIONS For its Numerous and Appropriate Illustrations 


As the Best Work on the Subject 


Hon. David J, Brewer—Can heartily commend it to all. Bishop Vincent—An in- 
)) valuable aid to parents. Rey, Russell H. Conwell—Written by a master hand, 

directed by a master mind, HenryA. Butts, Pres. Drew Theological Seminary: 
{ —The absence of doctrinal discussion makesit acceptable toall. Mr, Marion. 
gu ”” Lawrence, Gen. Secy. International S.S. Asso'n—Best thing of the kind. 


The greatest aid to Parents, Teachers and all who wish the Bible Story in a simplified narrative 
Beautifully printed and bound, 762 pages, nearly 300 half-tone 


illustrations, 8in colors. Price Only $1.50. 


For Sale By All Booksellers, or Sent Postpaid on Receipt of Price. 
sale of this great book, No experience] THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Dept. G 


1006 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


PUBLISHERS OF THE “INTERNATIONAL” SERIES OF BIBLES. 


Serie Rd COs 


Bankers and Brokers 


110 South 3rd St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Members of the Philadelphia Stock Exchange. 


BONDS AND STOCKS 
BOUGHT AND SOLD ON COMMISSION, 


TENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
MIMEOGRAPHING. 


MARY M. KITE 


407 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Sts. 


PHILADELPIHA 


Bell, Walnut 52-10 
Telephones {Reyatene: Race 70-09 


Prices Moderate. 


GOOD PRINTING 


OUR next order for printing, if placed 
with The Biddle Press, will be done. 
promptly, in the best manner possible, 


and at a reasonable price. We are always glad 
to advise with our customers, to aid them with 


| suggestions and to give any help in our power. 
_ Samples will be shown, when requested, by 


mail if at a distance, or if nearby, a represen- 
tative will call. Our plant is equipped to 
handle the largest as well as the smaller orders. 
Everything is welcome here. 


THE BIDDLSB PRBSS 
1010 CHERRY ST., PHILADELPHIA ‘ 
Edw, T. Biddle, Pres. T. L. Engle, Se’y. 
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a THE TRULY GREAT. 


MN There are hearts that never falter 
In the battle for the right; 

There are ranks that never alter, 
Watching through the darkest night. 


AN And the agony of sharing 
AN In the fiercest, of the strife 
Ae Only gives a noble daring, 
WW Only makes a grander life. 


There are those whose loving mission 
Is to bind the bleeding heart, 

And to teach us calm submission 
‘Neath the pain of sorrow’s smart; 

They are angels to us bearing 
Love's rich ministry of peace, 

When the night of death is nearing 
And life’s bitter trials cease. 


There are those who beat down slander, 
Envy, hatred, and all wrong, 

Who would rather die than pander 
To the passions of the strong: 

Aud no earthly prayer can crush them, 
They are conquerors of fate; 

Neither fear nor favor hush them— 
Those alone are truly great. 
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Events and Comments. 


Both branches of the Alabama Legis- 


lature passed the law providing for 
State prohibition by overwhelming 
majorities. 


The United States Bureau of Labor 
recently issued statistics showing that 
the purchasing power of an hour’s 
wages in 1906, measured by food, was 
7 3-10 per cent. larger than the average 
for the ten years from 1890 to 1899, in- 
clusive. It should be observed, how- 
ever, that the figures apply only to the 
workers employed in some two score 
industries and manufactories, and not 
to the legion of salaried employees, and 
it is not altogether unlikely that a re- 
verse ratio would be nearer the truth, 


A large and enthusiastic meeting was 
held in Philadelphia last week com- 
posed of delegates from the Atlantic 
seaboard States, which gathered for the 
purppse of discussing deep waterways. 
‘Lhey were quite unanimous in the opin- 
ion that a number of ship canals should 
be opened and rivers dredged, afford- 
ing opportunity for larger shipping 
business, and that the National Govern- 
ment is the proper agent for carrying 
forward the undertaking. They will 
urge upon Congress the advisability of 
an early consideration of the subject. 


The money stringency still continues, 
but reports from the interior promise 
a better feeling, and among the more 
optimistic there are predictions that 
before the first of the new month the 
banks of the principal reserve centers 
will be able to agree upon the psy- 
chological moment for resumption and 
to return to cash payments. Bulletins 
of the commercial agencies indicated 
that business in general, though natur- 
ally slack, is in position to quickly re- 
cuperate from the temporary stagna- 
tion; failures are few and inconse- 
quential. Premium on currency in New 
York and other cities continued to be 
offered, but at a somewhat lower rate. 
The principal problem now is to decide 
when the banks might resume cash pay- 
ment without precipitating a rush that 
would be more serious than the possible 
disturbance avoided by the existing 
policy. 


The past year has been a very suc- 
cessful one for the anti-saloon move- 
ment. The Congregationalist sums it 
up thus: 

“In the South they are already ban- 
ished from nearly 1,000 counties, and in 
most of the 250 counties where they re- 
main their foothold is precarious. They 
must leave Georgia at the close of this 
year. The Legislature of Alabama,, as- 
sembled in extra session, has just voted 
them out of that State. In Kentucky, 
famous as a whisky stronghold, more 
than two-thirds of the population live 
in counties where there are no saloons. 
Mississippi is sure to exclude them 
when its Legislature assembles next 
January. No doubt the susceptibility 
of the negro race to yield to the tempta- 
tion to drink has strengthened the tem- 
perance sentiment in the South, but the 
movement is not sectional. In TiWinois, 
at the recent election, prohibition won 
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sweeping victories. ‘The Chicago City 
Council has voted .to banish liquor- 
selling from a section including nearly 
a square mile. A big steel and iron 
company in Indianapolis has asked for 
a law prohibiting saloons in the factory 
district, declaring that manufacturing 
interests are damaged more than ten 
times the amount which the saloons pay 
in taxes into the city treasury. It is 
coming to be realized by all classes of 
decent citizens that this business is ex- 
cessively wasteful, both of lives and 
property, and that the welfare of the 
State requires that its restriction shall 
become suppression as soon as it is 
practicable.” 
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question as to the merits of 
advertising. 
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medium. THE AMERICAN 
FRIEND has a circulation of 
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Such a publication is bound 
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“TRUTH IN THE INWARD PARTS.” 


There are two extraordinary “sayings” in the 
Psalms on truth-telling. One is based on every-day 
experience and is very pessimistic—‘I said in my 
haste, all men are liars.” The other gives the Divine 
ideal for men and is full of large and optimistic 
hope—“Thou desirest truth in the inward parts.” 
It was a humorous Scotch minister who remarked, 
““Ah, David, ye said in your haste all men are liars; 
if ye had lived in my parish, ye could have said it at 
your leisure!” But it won’t do to make this sweep- 
ing charge against the race, for the man who says all 
amen are liars is thereby included, and so by implica- 
tion is a liar when he makes it! It thus turns out to 
be a self-contradictory statement, so that we must 
keep from going so far in our pessimism about truth- 
telling. 

But, honestly and truly, as we used to say as boys, 
there is among us altogether too little genuine truth- 
telling. It is not enough cultivated as a fine art, 
even by our own membership. One finds in the old 
journals of Friends as minute a care for perfect 
accuracy of statement, as painstaking an effort to 
‘express the exact truth, as one finds in the great 
artist to paint just what his eye sees. The souls of 
these men and women were as delicately responsive 
to the shades of truth as a pair of featherweight bal- 
ances to the slightest object put upon them. They 
will not go a tiny fraction beyond what actually hap- 
pened or what they actually experienced, and their 
words are carefully chosen to say precisely what they 
mean. ‘There is nothing there for the purpose of 
‘sensation—no splash of color to glorify someone, or 
to demean someone else. 

Without discussing the question whether this deli- 
cate sense of truth, this featherweight sensitiveness 
of soul, has been lost among us or not, or if so, how it 
got lost, I shall point out rather how it can be found, 
or formed, for the next generation. It is a priceless 
jewel for any person, or for any people, but it does 
not drop into the soul by accident, nor is it miracu- 
lously conferred, except in so far as all spiritual 
attainments are due to Divine help, 7. e., they are 
both gifts and tasks. 

Well, a person becomes a truth-teller, as he 
becomes skilled in anything else, by painstaking 


practice. The tight-rope walker wins his skill by 
paying attention to his balance, by noticing every 
slightest deviation from the center of gravity. Little 
by little he develops a marvellous inner sense of 
plumb-line position and he learns how, by change of 
head and arm and leg, to bring the body back into 
balance. His constant practice to note deviations 
and to keep the plumb-line position finally gives him 
an unconscious skill, a “second-nature,” so that he 
balances without thinking about it, and can “speak a 
piece” and walk his tight rope at the same time. He 
has skill ‘formed in his inward parts.” 

That is the way a fine truth-teller is made, too. 
His motive is from above. He aims to be a truth- 
teller because he is a child of his Divine Father, but 
he can become ene only by practice. There are, it 
must be said, persons who have “experienced relig- 
ion” who have not yet become finely skilled truth- 
tellers—they still use their own imagination for facts 
and color their accounts for personal reasons, though 
they would not willfully tell a full-fledged untruth. 
They have not formed a “second nature’ which 
swings toward truth as the needle to the pole. 

This “second nature” comes “by prayer and fast- 
ing,” 7. e., by serious religious concern and by pains- 
taking care to be absolutely accurate even in minute 
matters. The child’s “whoppers” about his play- 
mates may sound funny, but they are serious symp- 
toms and need to be dealt with vigorously. Train 
the boy to tell what did happen, not what might have 
happened. Prune and pare down his accounts until 
they fit the event. Teach him to note the fine shades 
of perpendicularity. Force him to use the plumb- 
line on his words until he learns to feel instantly the 
slightest variation from the straight up-and-down 
Check the exaggerations for sensational pur- 
poses. And silently, mysteriously an inward sense 4 
will be forming, a “second nature” will appear 
which tells the truth without stopping to think and 
the Psalmist’s ideal will be realized in a man who 
‘has truth in his inward parts.” In, Miyake 


line. 


THE HOME IN MODERN SOCIETY—ITI. 

In a down-town district of Philadelphia a mission 
for friendless and homeless men has been operating, 
for several years. Hundreds of the lowest and poor- 
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est in the city find their way into this place, where 
trained workers do everything in their power to 
redeem them. Many are touched, and some are 
saved. 

This group of “redeemed men’ affords an excel- 
lent opportunity of studying the “ways of God” with 
men who have reached the lowest round in human 
degradation. And the most striking fact revealed is 
that nearly every man who is permanently converted 
can look back to a wholesome home training, an 
infancy and childhood surrounded with a moral and, 
in many cases, a Christian atmosphere. They are 
prodigals returning. Nor is this group unique in 
this. testimony. Mission workers generally find it 
next to impossible to reach those whose infancy and 
childhood were spent amidst squalor and crime. 
There is little in them to appeal to and practically 
nothing to build upon. 

If these conclusions be correct, and if we would 
save men, we must reach them while they are chil- 
dren. The evangelization of the world does not 
depend so much upon preaching to adults as it does 
upon the proper training of the young. The problem 
of the church is, first and foremost, the “boy prob- 
lem”; the study for Christian workers pre-eminently 
is “child study.” As some one has said, Jesus put 
the child in the midst of them and there he should 
remain. 

Now, love the home as we may, and believe in its 
virtue as we must, we cannot shut our eyes to the 
fact that, from necessity or otherwise, a constantly 
increasing number of American children are being 
As Dr. Forbush says, ‘Many parents 
to-day are like cuckoos, willing to leave their young 
in anybody else’s nest.” Far too often they are left 
in no nest at all. This, we believe, accounts, in large 
measure, for the increase of juvenile crime in many 
quarters. 

It is evident that something must be done, and 
something is being done. A few years ago the Public 
Day Nursery was introduced, where working women 
were enabled to leave their babies in the morning 
and receive them again in the evening, well fed and 
happy. To- day nearly every large department store 


farmed out. 


has a nursery and play-room, where children are 


cared for while their mothers shop. And we are 
informed that a certain School of Social Science in 
New York City now proposes to establish a night 
nursery for mothers who are compelled to earn their 
living by night work. The advantage of these places, 
where small children can be-left in care of trained 


nurses, over temporary make-shifts and the vicissi- 
tudes of the street, cannot. be over-estimated. 


For older children, there are clubs and classes of 
many kinds, where play is made to minister to their 
mental and moral as well as to their physical growth. 
Baths, gymnasiums, summer outings, house gardens, 
and similar institutions, are the ways and means by 
which earnest workers are endeavoring to meet new 


conditions and save children. We can only hope the 
work may become more wide-spread and its influ- 


ence more profound. 

But in our efforts at readjustment there lurks the 
possibility of added danger. Will our public 
schools and nurseries, our various church activities 
and social clubs supplement, or will they supplant 
the home? Can and will they co-operate with and 
strengthen domestic forces; or will they lessen the 
responsibilities of parenthood, and weaken its larger 
functions? This is the problem. It is with us for 
better or worse. Its possibilities are great, and much 
depends upon the wisdom and consecration of those 
who would save souls. 


A NATHAN AND ESTHER FRAME FUND. 


Our Friends, Nathan and Esther Frame, have 
done a great life-work and have literally worn out 
their lives in the service to which they were called in 
youth. There is hardly any section of our church 
which they have not visited, and wherever they have 
gone blessings have followed their work. They are 
now old and infirm, quite incapacitated for work, 
and, unfortunately, they are left unprovided with the 
means of living. They have sought no man’s silver 
or gold, they have given themselves unsparingly, and 
they have gathered nothing for their old age. 

We have been particular in Tur American 
F'rrenp not to make appeals for money, except for 
great public causes, and on very rare occasions. We 
feel that here is an occasion when we must make 
an exception to our rule and lay before our readers. 
a personal situation which demands immediate 
attention and liberal response. We propose the rais- 
ing of a fund to show our appreciation of the ser- 
vices of Nathan and Esther Frame. They do not 
belong to any one particular meeting ; they belong to: 
the whole church, and their need should appeal to 
Friends Sceaneres We will receive at this office 
sums of any amount, reporting the receipts in our 
columns, and we will turn over all funds received to 
a committee of three Friends to administer to Nathan 
and Esther Frame, namely, Benjamin Johnson, 
Alfred T. Ware and Naomi Jay, all of Richmond, 
Ind. We urge Friends to take this matter seriously 
to heart and to contribute generously. R. M. J. 
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EDITORIAL NOTE. 


Under a sense of deep sorrow and loss, we 
announce the death of our Friend, David Scull. He 
had been in delicate health for a long time and 
returned from his Maine home this autumn in 
weakened condition. About two weeks ago he 
became ill, though not alarmingly so, and in the 
early morning of the 22d he passed away in great 
peace. His death removes from among us one of the 


‘noblest spirits of our generation, and we shall all feel 


that a void is left which no man can fill. We shall 
speak at suitable length in our next issue of his life 
and service. 


[For THE AMERICAN FRtEnp.] 


REALIZING GOD, AN APPEAL TO YOUTH. 


BY CHAS. M. WOODMAN. 
“God called unto him out of the midst of the bush, 


and said, ‘Moses, Moses,’ and he said, ‘Here am I.’ ”: 


Exodus 3: 4. 

This is the simple record of a great call from a 
great God to a great man for a great service, a service 
than which there had not been a greater until the 
time of his generation, and in the light of its effect 
upon the civilization of the world there have been 
few to equal it since. The greatness of this call con- 
sisted more in the source from which it came than in 
the mission upon which its recipient was sent. It is 
better to do a so-called small work prompted thereto 
by the Spirit of God, than to do a so-called great 
work with no other inspiration than that of self. 
‘The most important thing in any man’s life is the 
call of God. God has a place for every man in this 
‘world, and no life is in the way of its full fruition 
until it finds that place. 

‘The greatest equipment for life is not to be found 
in the knowledge of the books, or in the knowledge 
of literature, or history, or mathematics, or science. 
Life’s equipment does not consist in being able to 
name the flowers, number the stars, or tell the events 
of the ever on-moving centuries. The real equipment 
for life lies in the power to see in these things the 
handiwork of God, to hear in these things the voice 
of God, and to find in the midst of these things the 
place God intends for us to fill. The primary 
requisite for human life then is the ability to realize 
‘God. Much is said to those just facing life about 
the necessity of strong character. He who learns to 
realize God has the guarantee of a character worthy 
of eternity. Much is urged upon the youth of this 
day relative to high ideals. I know of no better assur- 
ance of high ideals in any life than to be convinced 
that that life knows how to realize God. Much effort 
jis put forth to give to young people noble ambitions. 
He who realizes God can have none other than the 
noblest ambitions. Realizing God is the soil upon 
which flourish in profusion the flowers of strong 
character, high ideals and noble ambitions. 


Doubtless, none values life more highly than he 
who stands upon its threshold, with the sun from the 
east shining down his pathway, with the future yet 
before him, with his own heart beating with the 
warm pulse of youth, with his head stocked by an 
adequate preparation, and with his hands fairly 
tingling to participate in life’s great struggle. 
There is a type of man who smiles at all this youth- 
ful buoyancy and enthusiasm, and the smile almost 
curls into the sneer as he sees the sunlight change to 
shadow, the calm to storm, and the buoyancy to 
heaviness. He sees as he reads his own life how the 
heaven of infancy, the light of boyhood, and the 
vision of youth cluster only around the early years. 


“At length the man perceives it die away, 
And fade into the light of common day.” 


Such an one has not realized God in the fullest and 
deepest sense of the term. He who realizes God 
reaches the springs of eternal youth; he enters upon 
the morn that grows brighter and brighter unto the 
perfect day, a day in which the sun never sets. It is 
he who can say with the ring of eternal truth: 


“Grow old along with me! 

The best is yet to be, 

The last of life for which the first was made: 

Our times are in His hands 

Who saith, ‘A whole I planned, 

Youth shows but half; trust God: see all, nor be afraid!” 


Men become new men, better men, nobler men, when 
they awake to realize God. 

This man Moses awoke before the burning bush to 
the consciousness of this great truth, the realization 
of God. The prince of the court of a king, the 
adopted son of Pharaoh’s daughter learned here 
before the burning bush that success in life did not 
consist in wearing royal titles, or being robed in 
princely garments, or catering to the whims and 
caprices of a courtier’s life. Here before the burning 
bush in the presence of God he sensed the worthless- 
ness of name, and fame, and reputation, and social 
position. This shepherd of the desert, the keeper of 
the flocks.of Jethro, the priest of Midian, awoke 
before the burning bush to see that success in life 
consists not in the abundance of the things that a 
man possesseth, success cannot be defined in the 
flocks and herds that dot a thousand hills. He 
learned here that success in life is a far greater thing 
than the tinkle and tinsel, the clanging and clanking, 
the rattle and chink of the coin of earth, whether that 
coin be expressed in flocks and herds, or in dollars 
and cents. This man stood before the burning bush, 
and realized God. In the realization, he became a 
new man, a better man, a real man, for here he 
awoke to the true mission of his life. Here life 
changed from the sphere of getting to the sphere of 
giving; here life was changed from a chalice which 
he had been holding beneath the clouds to catch some 
drops to quench the thirst within. Here life became 
a channel, and he became not solely a receiver, but a 
giver, and through him hereafter would flow the 
stream of a divine revelation to a people parched and 
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dying in the desert of despair amid the crack of the 
slaver’s whip, and crushed beneath the heel of a 
cruel nation. Here before the burning bush he learned 
that to serve is better than to be served. Here he 
‘learned the fullness of life. The chalice is limited in 
capacity by its size, but the channel is unlimited. The 
life of getting is limited, but the life of giving and 
of service is like the channel, capable of endless min- 
istration, limited only by the supply and the time. 
When the supply is from God, and the time is 
eternity, who shall estimate the value of such a life, 


or what can flow through such a life from the eternal | 


fountains of love for the needs of humanity! Here 
he threw away the shepherd’s dress, here he despised 
the royal robes as sufficient in themselves, for under 
the inspiration of the burning bush—this realization 
of God—he turned to minister, and wrote his name 
by service on the everlasting records of the human 
heart. 

In the light of this. man’s experience, I want to 
urge fipon you the necessity of learning how to real- 
ize God. I want you to see that this, after all, is 
the greatest preparation for life. And, further, I 
want you to realize Him in three ways, first, in the 
realm of nature; second, in the realm of history, and 
third, in the realm of your own heart. 
before us shows that this was the way in which God 
revealed Himself to Moses. 
place the bush that burned and was not consumed. 


bush and the fire. He turned to observe. With 
shoes removed from off his feet, he drew near, and 


God spoke, “I am the God of thy fathers, the God of | 


Abraham, the God of Isaac, the God of Jacob.” The 
mention of those three names turned the mind of 
Moses back through the centuries, and he traced the 
‘steps of God in the historical movements of the past. 
He realized God in history. With this as a back- 
ground, God laid His hand upon Moses with the 
words, “‘Come now, therefore, and I will send thee,” 
and here in a struggle that cost him such as it costs 
every man, Moses yielded his heart, his will, his life 
to God. Then, with the assuring words, “Certainly, 
I will be with thee,’? resounding in his heart, Moses 
arose to take his real place in the world. Before this 
time he had only been in school. 

1. God realized in nature. The child per- 
ceives God in nature much more quickly than 
the man. All the beauty about him speaks with 
voices from that unseen world, a world that is just 
as real to him as the visual world is to us. His soul 
is sensitive to these calls from without, these calls 
that are the whispers of God to his life. To observe 
this in the child is to realize how near to God he is. 

“Fleaven lies about us in our infancy. 


Daily with souls that cringe and plot 
We Sinais climb, and know it not.” 


We ought to know, however, when we climb the 
mountains of God, and it is His purpose that we 
should. We readily perceive the voice of God in the 


The chapter | 


Moses saw in the first | 


| of God. 


| of the mystery of the universe. 


| beacons, light the horizons of human life. 


we should learn also that God speaks with no less. 
distinct a voice in the falling of the summer rain, 
the springing of the blade of grass, the unfolding of 


_ the rose petals, and the singing of the bird. He fails 


to perceive the noblest purpose of this beautiful 
world who fails to hear in it the innumerable voices. 
of the Father, who is above all, and in all, and 
through all. 


“Earth’s crammed with Heaven, 

And every common bush afire with God. 

But only he who sees takes off his shoes, 

The rest sit around it and pluck blackberries.” 


The world does not lack for berry-pickers, but the 
great lack of the world, and the great need of the 
world is for men who can perceive God in the sun, 


| the moon, the stars, the fields, the forests, the moun- 


tains, and the rivers, men who perceive in the 
natural common world in which we live the presence 
He who does this stands upon the threshold 


“Flower in the crannied wall, 

I pluck you out of the crannies. 

I hold you here root and all in my hand. 
Little flower—but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is.” 


2. God realized in history. J would have you 
realize God, not only through the natural world in 


; | which you live, but I would have you realize God in 
He was attracted by the two things of nature, the | 


the on-sweeping march of the centuries recorded in 
the annals of human history. The study of ‘history 
is not simply the learning of dates, the stocking of 
the mind with the records of battles fought, of con- 
tinents discovered, of the rise and fall of nations. 
The true study of history is the power to perceive in 
these things the footsteps of God. We turn the 
pages of history and find the footprints of mighty 
men. All history seems to move around them as. 
centers. We turn the pages again, and perceive the 
outstanding landmarks of great reforms, which, like 
I would 
have you see not only men and reforms, but I would 
have you perceive, and feel and realize that back of 
all these, there is the unmistaken tread of the Lord 
God of Hosts, marching through the nations of the 
earth, and hastening the day when the kingdoms of 
this world shall become the kingdoms of our Lord 
and His Christ. It is easy to find Him in the past. 
I would further have you learn to realize Him in 
the present, for He is surely molding the present for 
the future as He molded the past for the present. 
You will find Him in all those forces in the world 
that make for righteousness. You will find Him as. 
you study the great missionary movement of the past 
century, the greatest in the way of an agency for 
uplifting humanity that this world has ever seen. 
You will find Him in the awakening of the moral 
consciousness of this nation, and in the strenuous 
hunt that is on for graft, and greed, and stealing, and 
misrule. You will find Him in the great temper- 
ance war which is being waged i in this country, a war 


earthquake, in the thunder, and in the lightning, but | that is quietly but surely going on, and one which is. 
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causing no little alarm to the liquor interests. They 
say in their own publications that if the present 
movement for temperance is not stopped their busi- 
ness is doomed. You will find Him in the agencies 
that make for the world’s peace, hastening the day 
when peoples “shall beat their swords into plow- 
shares, and their spears into pruning-hooks, nation 
shall not lft up sword against nation, neither shall 
they learn war any more.” 

3. God realized in the human heart. When you 
have in the hush of nature heard the voice of God 
in the grass, the flowers, the meadow, the wood, 
when you have heard His footfall in the echoes of 
the centuries, and in the life of your fellow-men, 
then you will hear His whisper in the beating of your 
own heart, and in the aspiration of your own soul, 
then you will realize Him in the deeps of your own 
nature, and that realization will be for you a call to 
enter into the greatest heritage ever given to man— 
the heritage of service. To see God in nature is not 
hard; to see God in history is not hard, but to see 
God in our own heart with all that it means and calls 
for is a difficult task, and yet one which, once accom- 
plished, brings a crowning joy to the life, and an 
unsurpassed peace to the life. This rushing, busy, 
nervous age exerts such a pressure upon human life 
that to keep that life calm and deep is a difficult task. 
Like the wind upon the lake, the cares, worries and 
responsibilities which surround us keep life in per- 
petual motion, and practically an endless turmoil. 
The tendency is to make it shallow, its thought and 
activities are for the moment only. It lacks solidity, 
firmness, depth. No life that is in perpetual turmoil 
can ever realize God, and no life that is shallow can 
ever perceive Him. Resolve then to keep in your 
life a place of calm, and resolve to make it deep; then 
in the calmness and the depth you will realize God. 
The lake whose surface ripples in the sunlight pos- 
sesses a fascination, but the lake whose surface lies 
still in the sunset calm is a thing of beauty. Stand- 
ing on the shore. we can look into those waters, and 
discern the pebbles, the mud, the weeds upon the bot- 
tom. We paddle out into the deep, and, looking 
down into the calm waters below, we perceive, not 
the stones, the mud, the weeds, and we think not of 
the water itself, for in the deeps below we behold the 
sky above, mirrored there for us with its floating 
clouds, and its illimitable blue. Thus calmness and 
depth are two great essential experiences in the life 
of him who would realize God. In the calm of your 
own soul life look into the depths of your own heart, 
and you will find more of God than you ever dreamed 
were possible. This realization will be to you a eall; 
init you will hear the voice of God, and then may 
you have the strength to answer, “Here am I.” 


Portland, Me. 


Life only avails, not the having lived. Power 
ceases. in the instant of repose; it resides in the 
moment of transition from the past to a new state, 
in the shooting of a gulf, in the darting to an air.— 
Emerson. I 


SERMONIC STRATEGY. 


Ministers who are vague on the subject of sermon 
architectonics have commended to them an “awful 
example.” It has been extracted by several relig- 
ious journals from a late number of The Atlantic 
Monthly, and conveyed to their clientéle. In that 
magazine a supposed “occupant of the chair of mili- 
tary science describes in the terminology of his own 
profession a sermon which he heard on the preceding 
Sunday.” It runs this way: 

“I went to church yesterday and witnessed a series 
of operations that filled me with dismay. The min- 
ister began by seizing a text as a base of operations. 
I observed that the base was not secure, but this 
made less difference, as he was evidently prepared to 
change his base if the exigencies of the engagement 
demanded it. His first mistake was one of over- 
caution. In order to defend himself from an attack 
from the higher critics, he had strengthened his front 
by barbed-wire entanglements in the way of exegesis. 
This was an error of judgment, as the higher critics 
were not on the field, at least in sufficient force to 
take the offensive. The entanglements, intended to 
keep a hypothetical foe from getting at him, pre- 
vented him from getting at once at the real enemy. 
He thus lost the psychological moment for attack. 

“While he was endeavoring to extricate himself 
from his own defenses I trembled for the issue of the 
affair. Having finally emerged into the open, he was 
apparently prepared for vigorous operations. I 
watched intently for the development of his plan. I 
was bewildered by the rapidity of his evolutions. 
With a sudden access of courage he would make a 
wild charge against an ancient line of breastworks 
which had long been evacuated. Then he would 
sweep across the whole field of thought, under cover 
of his artillery, which was evidently not furnished 
with accurate range-finders. The next minute he 
would be engaged in a frontal attack on the en- 
trenched position of modern science. Just as his 
forces approached the critical point, he halted and 
retreated to’his textual base. Reforming his shat- 
tered forces, he would sally forth in a new direction. 

“At first I attributed to him a masterly strategy 
in so long concealing his true objective. He was, I 
thought, only reconnoitering in force, before calling 
up his reserves and delivering a decisive blow at an 
unexpected point. 

“At last the suspicion came that he had no 
objective; and that he didn’t even know that he should 
have one. He had never pondered the text about 
the futility of fighting as ‘one that beateth the air.’ 
As we came away a parishioner remarked, “That was 
a fine effort this morning.’ ‘An effort at what? I 
inquired.”—From Interary Digest. 


We rise by things that are under feet; 
By what we have mastered of good and gain; 
By the pride deposed and the passion slain 
And the vanquished ills that we hourly meet. 
—Holland. 
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AN INTERESTING ANNIVERSARY. 


The Friends of Lynn, Mass., had a very interest- 
ing meeting on the occasion of the two hundred and 
thirtieth anniversary of the founding of the monthly 
meeting First-day, the 17th inst. Historical 
addresses were given by Augustine Jones, George C. 
Herbert and William O. Newhall. Addresses on 
special phases of the Quaker movement were given 
by Clarence M. Case, Marv E. Miars, George W. 
Owen and others. A poem, written for the occasion 
by J. Elwood Paige, was read by the author. The 
poem was as follows: 


The simple faith we hold to-day 
Was born with throes of pain; 

The fathers’ chains our freedom won, 
Their death our life, their loss our gain. 


Through ages long, the rack, the scourge 
Have led the upward way— 

The scaffold grim, the fagots’ blaze, 
The cruel cross of Calvary. 


*Tis well to turn a backward gaze 

y. Perchance through lashes wet 

‘To sterner times, to darker days, 
“Lest we forget, lest we forget.” 


And yet no somber tale of woe 
My heart can bring to-night 

I’d dip my brush in brightest tints 
And turn my canvas to the light. 


‘Not all the fathers hoped is lost, 
Not all their toil was vain 
‘Seeds deeply hid may find the sun 
And fill with golden sheaves the plain. 


Whate’er is gone much still remains 
That tells of days of yore; 

‘The kindly word, the friendly grasp, 
The welcome of the wide flung door. 


Such welcome as my memory brings 
From boyhood’s early time. 
Lend me your patient ears the while 
I set my homely tale to rhyme. re 


THE QUARTERLY MEETING. 


The southward sun with slanting ray 
The forest leaves had tinted 

And brightly in his morning beams 
The early white frost glinted. 


‘The corn shock wigwams row on row 
Their golden treasure covered 

And with their feathery flowing skirts 
The yellow pumpkins hovered. 


The fleecy clouds rode stately on 
The while their somber shadows 
With silent wing and ghostly shape 
Flew o’er the ample meadows. 


To us our mountain-girded home 
Than all the world was dearer— 
A deeper blue was in her skies 
Her babbling brooks were clearer. 


‘To our untraveled eyes no hills 
Like hers adorn the planet, 
Their wooded sides, their lofty peaks, 
Their buttresses of granite. 


‘To scenes like these from distant towns 
Where traffic’s wheels were humming 

The good Friends drove, while long we watched 
With eager eye their coming. 


For weeks the busy housewife toiled 
To put her rooms in order, 

And starched with pat of practiced hand 
Her prim cap’s spotless border. 


The amplest stores were gathered in 
For cellar, larder, manger; 

The hens with quickened instinct slunk 
From some impending danger. 


The sunset hour was drawing on— 
We watched, we waited, listened, 

Till down the winding road at last 
A varnished wheel spoke glistened. 


The avant courier came at length 
And found a welcome greeting; 

We talked of kindred, friends and health, 
But most of Quarterly Meeting. 


They with their long day’s drive, and we 
With cares that cark and cumber, 

Each ’neath his snow-white counterpane 
Found rest at length in slumber. 


Full quickly sped the night away, 
The morning broke in splendor, 

The meal was served, the Scripture read, 
And then in accents tender 


Some soul poured out its thanks to Him 
Of every gift the giver— 

For home, for friends, for health, for peace 
That floweth like a river. 


‘Then came the gathering of the clans 
In holy convocation, 

Like Moslems to their Mecca shrine 
From far off clime and nation. 


How strange it seemed—these Quaker folk 
In garb subdued and sober 

Against the background of the hills 
In gaily dressed October. 


The throng in goodly order found 
Their wisely graded places; 

Deep thought was in their quiet mien, 
Deep reverence in their faces. 


At length with bonnet strings unloosed 
A woman knelt in prayer, 

In which the standing concourse gave 
Its own unspoken share. 


With ever heightening fervor rose 
In cadence smooth and even 

The full heart’s plea that seemed to pierce 
The very walls of heaven. 


The prayer unlocked the gates of speech 
For one who followed after— 

The timbre of whose mighty voice 
Rung back from dome and rafter. 


The eloquence of simple truth, 
The gush of earnest feeling 
Struck home to eager listeners there 
His fervent message sealing. 


Then down the lumbering shutters came 
By custom so provided: 

Women and men like sheep and goats 
Were properly divided. 


A moment’s pause, a hand-shake here, 
And there a friendly greeting, 

And then we “Turned attention to 
The business of the meeting.” 


With dignitv the work went on— 
In love and sweet submission. 
Queries were read and answers made 
Of progress and condition. 


So passed the day—our guests moved on— 
‘Their tender farewells giving, 

And left us to our woods and hills 
And simple ways of living. 


The fleeting years are marked with change, 
The wheel of time is turning, 

But on our hearts the altar fires 
Of olden times are burning. 


[Eleventh month — 
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[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to Herman Newman, 1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa.] 


CHRISTIANSBURG INDUSTRIAL 
ENS CEU LE. 

The following notes taken from The Freedman’s 
Friend give some idea of the present condition in 
the Christiansburg Industrial Institute for Colored 
People: 

“In this season of unusual prosperity, when there 
is more work than there are men to do it, when 
industrial concerns find it necessary to employ men 
—black and white—to go from community to com- 
munity employing laborers, one shudders to think 
of what the reaction will be when there will be no 
longer need for the great force of men now employed 
on public works. The farm hand who has been 
enticed away by the alluring prospect of high wages 
will find his liking for fav work gone and will 
become a parasite in the large centers of population 
following a hand-to-mouth existence. 

“Tt is very unfortunate that negroes are encour- 
aged to leave the little patch of land on which they 
made an independent, if modest living and go off 
to the public works where the high wage is more than 
offset by the high cost of living. It is hard to make 
an ignorant man see that a man who earns $20.00 a 
month, and has to spend only $15.00 is better off than 
ene who earns $50.00 and has to spend $49.50 of 
that to live. When our people come to realize the 
real loss they are sustaining, both materially and 
morally, in these public works they will be less eager 
to leave the farm for the glittering prospects of high 
wages which they are offered elsewhere. 

“The prospect for a full attendance at the Chris- 
tiansburg Industrial Institute is very encouraging. 
Already we have accepted as many applicants as we 
can accommodate, and are daily refusing applica- 
tions because we have no where to put them. Never 
before have we felt the need of more dormitory 
facilities than now. Plans are being formulated for 
the erection of another building which will provide 
for more room. Two Friends, viz.: Elliston P. 
Morris and Joshua L. Baily, promise to give towards 
this building $2,500 each, provided two other per- 
sons will give like sums. With this money, and with 
what is already in hand we would be relieved of a 
_ very embarrassing situation and will be placed in 
position to do much more effective work than is now 
possible with our present facilities. 

“Gradually the farm is beginning to show the 
results of the careful scientific methods which are 
being applied to it and is showing these results by 
what it contributes toward the maintenance of the 
school. During the year which closed August 20, 
1907, it produced 194 bushels of wheat, 261 bushels 
of potatoes, many garden vegetables, of which about 
a ton of tomatoes have been sold, eggs, butter and 
milk enough for our own consumption, besides some 
butter sold to merchants, pork enough to last the 
school from January to June, and beef for about half 


| bell has just been placed in the cupola. 


that period. In addition to this, we have maintained 
seven horses, 25 cows and calves and 13 hogs on the 


farm. In cash, we have sent to the treasurer, 
including $540 of the county appropriation, 
$2,220. ae 


“The opening of school this year was the most 
favorable we have ever had. Most of the students 
were present on the opening day. Already our lim- 
ited quarters are crowded to their utmost capacity, 
and we are turning applicants away nearly every 
day. We could ee just as many again as we have 
now if we had room for them. 

“Through the generosity of two Friends, viz.: 
Elliston P. Morris and Joshua L. Baily, we have 
been enabled to purchase a new water works outfit, 
including a 10,000-gallon tank and about 2,500 feet 
of pipe. The carpentry department of our school 
has undertaken to install this water works system, 
and they have very nearly completed at this writing. 
They have done the plumbing, the machine work, 
and the carpentry necessary, and we have not had to 
employ any outside help whatever on the work. 
Some very valuable lessons have been given to our 
students.” 


Things uf Suterest hetie Chere, 


Margaret Hire gave a reception on Second-day afternoon 
in honor of Lydia Pike, to which the ladies of the city were 
invited. 


The faculty of Earlham College sent resolutions and a 
floral token of their sympathy to Prof. Cyrus Hodgin, whose 
wife was buried at Williamsport, Ind., the 16th inst. 


Richard Haworth, who has recently located at Wabash, 
Ind., writes: “We like our work here. The church is thor- 
oughly organized with all the departments actively at work.” 


Prof. C. E. Tebbetts has returned to his work as head of 
the Mathematics Department at Whittier College. The 
monthly meeting has offered prizes for the best oration on the 
subject of International Peace and Arbitration. 


The current number of the Westonian contains an article by 
Albert J. Edmunds on “Quaker Literature in the Libraries of 
Philadelphia.” He has collected a very comprehensive list 
of books from the various libraries in Philadelphia and 
vicinity. 


The West Side Friends Meeting, Chicago, is holding First- 
day evening services. Alfred Bastin, one of the most inter- 
ested workers, spoke at the first few services on the “Second 
Coming of Christ.” Then Herbert O. Litten gave a talk on 
the “Electricity Parable.” ‘This was followed by a talk to the 
children on “Candles,” while another evening was devoted to 
“Prohibition.” 


The fall term of Friends Academy, Fowler, Kan., closed 
the 27th inst. ‘The winter term will open the 2d of next 
month. Many new students are expected to enroll with the 
beginning of the winter term. Friends of the institution are 
trying to raise money to secure a new heating plant. A new 
During the season of 
revival meetings recently held at Fowler a noon-hour prayer- 
meeting was held for the students. 


The twelfth annual report of the Whosoever Gospel Mis- 
sion and Rescue Home of Germantown, Pa., has just reached 
us. Several Friends are interested in this work. During the 
past twelve months 8,619 men have applied for shelter in the 
Home, just 1,893 more than the previous year. ‘The policy 
of the Home is to let men work for their room and meals. 
It affords a home for men who are endeavoring to reform, 
and aids them in securing honest employment. 


Missionary Day was observed the 17th inst. at Van Wert, 
Ohio. The pastor gave an address. He referred to 
apostolic and mediaeval, as well as modern conditions 
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and reviewed mission work in Mexico and Cuba, also | mons resigned as Superintendent of Temperance, having 

that in Alaska, Japan and Africa. At the evening | moved out of the quarterly meeting, and Edwin Hill was 


meeting several took part. Lydia Pike, a returned mission- 
ary from the work in Mexico, was present and gave an 
account of the work, which was very interesting to the. large 
audience assembled. 


New students are still entering Pacific College, and the 
present enrollment exceeds that of last year by 10. ‘The 
number of boys, as usual, is greater than that of girls, and 
this term by a ratio of more than 2 to 1. A healthy interest 
in athletics is manifest, and most of the school, including 
the faculty, are taking an active part in basket-ball. Presi- 
dent W. Irving Kelsey is still in the East in the interest of 
the endowment. ‘This, of course, necessitates the employment 
of an additional instructor in his absence. ‘The prospects of 
the college seem in, every way hopeful. 


Washington Hadley formerly offered to deed this strip to 
the college provided the mortgage was raised by a certain 
time. This time limit having expired without the money 
being raised, he now withdraws 140 feet square, fronting on 
Painter Avenue. : 

This square amounts to about three lots, and he values it 
at $2,500.00. In order to secure the whole of the land, then, 
it has become necessary to raise $12,500. About $5,000 of this 
amount has been subscribed, and it is to the raising of the 
remaining $7,500 that Wilson H. Cox will at once devote his 
energies. By a written agreement with Washington Hadley, 
this offer will be void after Third month 31, 1908. 


The Daily Evening Item, Lynn, Mass., devoted several 
columns of their issue of the 18th to the anniversary services, 
which the Friends held in their old meeting-house at that 
place. It had this to say in its opening paragraph: “In the 
quaint, little meeting-house, on Silsbee Street, with its unpre- 
tentious appointments and sweet simplicity of architecture, 
there was a gathering of people Sunday afternoon and even- 
ing, whose purpose in assembling -marked an epoch in the 
religious history of Lynn of more than ordinary significance. 
It was to observe in their own modest and inspiring way the 
two hundred and thirtieth anniversary of the settlement of 
the Friends Meeting that these worshippers came together, 
and they were joined in their rejoicings by many men and 
women of other denominations.” 


The statistics of the American Friends Board of Foreign 
Missions for the year 1906-07 give the following totals: 


Number of stations where missionaries reside........ 31 
@ut-stations Wiest dela ecayeyiths ia ye! Slate eel eheyatsie' esos eee eee 73 
Nawmber oe tmiSsionariesnuts : lack acter ele rieeieere eines gl 
Number of native helpers 22. 0.7.02. oe Jeena 242 
Number ‘of organized micetings sh. 0s sire oe ects icine 29 
Numbetliot imemberst acai. see csisterie nie taint e ete ere 4,190 
Number of members received last year....... bee eeees 400 
Eepended for, education ii ser: ahelct sou ricieistneaes teens $ 3,583 
For benevolence, ‘buildings, “etc... 3. 4.0255). + mie - 3,434 
For Friends Africa Industrial Mission............... 5,200 
For American Friends Board Foreign Mission....... +1 5,750 


Total home contributions 


About a year ago some energetic Friends began a revival 
effort in the Latter Day Saints Church, Seiling, Okla., which 
resulted in the organization of a meeting. Later they pur- 
chased the little church building and borrowed the necessary 
money ($525) to pay for it. The little meeting is now making 
an effort to clear this debt. From a letter just received we 
take the following: é ; 

“We are twenty-five miles from a railroad in a town of 
about 400 inhabitants. Only six of our number own their 
claims, yet we have paid $500 on our building and $124 to 
foreign missions, besides keeping up our running expenses. 

“Do we not believe that we have a message for the frontier 
as well as they? Ii so, let us encourage with our prayers and 
money. It will take at least $700 to make our meeting-house 
what it ought to be. Any offerings, small or great, will be 
gratefully acknowledged by the treasurer, Mrs. John W. 
White, Seiling, Okla.” 


Bloomingdale (Ind.) Quarterly Meeting was held the 15th 
to 17th inst., with a good degree of interest manifested in 
all departments of work. Conferences were held by the W. 
F. Missionary Society, and on Bible-schools and Education. 
The latter listened to an excellent paper by Miriam O. 
Andrews, and an able address by Prof. Albertson, Plainfield, 
Ind. In the business meeting, on Seventh-day, David Com- 


appointed for that work. §. B. Woodard, Yearly Meeting 
Superintendent on the Suppression of the Liquor Traffic, 
reported the outlook in that department of work. The 
pastors located in this quarterly meeting are DeElla Leonard, 
Bloomingdale; Cyrus. Jones, Coloma; Noah Dixon, Rush 
Creek; Sarah T. McKey, Marshall; Willis Cook, Kingman 
and Tangier. No visiting ministers were in attendance, and 
helpful messages were given by local pastors. 


The following item is taken from The Friend [Phila- 
delphia] : 

“The membership of the Friends Historical Society of 
Philadelphia now amounts to about 260. Two issues of its 
Bulletin have been published and another is now under way. 
There seems to be abundance of material worth preservation, 
and a number of presents in the shape of ancient manu- 
scripts and other things are coming into the possession of the 
Society. 

“At a recent meeting of the Council, Professor Allen C. 
Thomas, Haverford College, was elected editor of the Bul- 
letin, and a committee is under appointment to consider the 
possibility of securing some permanent place of abode for 
these collections and the meetings. 

“The membership fee is one dollar a year, which entitles 
the members to all the publications of the Society, but this 
amount is not sufficient to maintain the expenses, and the 
Society desires to add to its list of members, and encourages 
all Friends to send their names to the secretary, Mary S. 
Allen, 142 North Sixteenth Street, Philadelphia.” 

Rhode Island Quarterly Meeting assembled at Fall River, 
Mass., on the 6th and 7th inst. The attendance was somewhat 
smaller than usual on account of weather, but what lacked in 
numbers was made up in spirit. T'wo new ministers received 
a welcome into the quarterly meeting—Clarence M. Case, 
pastor at the Moses Brown School, and Oscar Moon, at Fail 
River. These were both led out in vocal service in the 
various sessions and were a blessing to the meeting. Reports 
of the Five Years Meeting were given at the business session 
on Seventh-day by Thos. J. Battey, Mary A. Gifford and 
Oscar Moon, the consensus of opinion being that it marks an 
epoch in the advancement of modern Quakerism. A pleasing 
feature of the quarterly meeting was the social intercourse 
between the sessions. Dinner and supper were served at the 
church and the people remained throughout the day. Clar- 
ence, M. Case spoke in the evening under the auspices of a 
committee at a Young People’s Conference, on the subject, 
“Quakers and Those Who Belong.” Lt was a stirring address 
inclined to beget in the hearts of the hearers the original 
pitt of our founders and lead young people to attempt great 
things. i 


The Women’s Foreign Missionary Society of Wilmington 
Yearly Meeting held a series of institutes within its limits, 
giving one day to each of three quarterly meetings, as fol- 
lows: New Burlington, Wilmington and New Vienna, the 
13th, 14th and 15th inst., respectively, with the same pro- 
gram in each place, varied to suit local conditions. The 
thought was to bring the women of the yearly meeting and 
others into closer touch with this important issue, which is 
before the church at the present time: An enlarged vision of 
world-wide missions. The Society recognizes a duty toward 
those not yet in full sympathy with this onward movement 
of the religious denominations of the world and has the cour- 
age to believe that in the department work of the W. F. M. S. 
there is an educational force already operating, capable of 
directing hitherto unoccupied talents into channels of sys- 
tematic, intelligent work for missions. Eliza C. Armstrong, 
editor of Friends Missionary Advocate, also acting, assistant 
secretary of the A. F. B. F. M., was present at all the sessions, 
giving two addresses daily, besides valuable help in the 
general work of the Institute. We are expecting good and 
lasting results from the effort. 


The sessions of Bear Creek Quarterly Meeting were held 
at Earlham, Iowa, the 8th to 10th inst. Friends enjoyed the 
very acceptable presence of John Y. Hoover, West Branch, 
and B. B. Hiatt, now pastor at Stuart. Both these Friends 
were among the first in the great revival movement in this 
quarterly meeting, and it was a great comfort to Friends to 
see them again. ‘Their messages were full of the same 
Gospel which forty years ago brought a quickening to the 
church. Rosanna Pickering, Wichita, who is spending the 
winter with her daughter at Stuart, was also present and 
gave words of exhortation. Wm. S. Kitch, now pastor at 
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Bear Creek, preached a very helpful sermon on “Power.” All | 


through the sessions emphasis was laid on the great need 


of preaching sound doctrine and giving no heed to the | 
Darius B. Cook | 


rationalistic teaching being spread abroad. 
having moved to Ackworth to take pastoral work, Edwin 
Loft was chosen to take the place of Q. M. Superintendent. 

Rayner W. Kelsey having resigned as financial agent of 
Whittier College and E. C. Cook as secretary of the Board, 
Wilson H. Cox, Long Beach, Cal., has been appointed to fill 
both positions. He has the entire confidence of the Board 
and will begin at once a campaign to raise the mortgage on 
the college property, thus saving an annual outlay of $600.co 
for interest, and at the same time securing a deed to the five- 
acre strip of land just south of the college campus. This 
strip contains the athletic field and is otherwise indispensable 
to the college. : 


Items from New Providence Academy, New 
Providence, Iowa: 
« The fall term of the Academy closed the 
8th inst., the enrollment for the term being 
92. This is very good for fall. 

The boys had a chance to husk corn for two 
weeks. The winter term opened the 25th. 

The Academy is furnishing its share of 
students to the colleges. It is an interesting 
fact that one-fourth of the freshman class at 
Penn College last year were graduates of 
New Providence Academy. : 

The new course on the Physics of Agri- 


culture promises to be a good thing. It is in 
charge of L. V. Carter, the new instructor, 
who was last year principal of Penn 
Academy. 


The State secretary of the Y. W. C. A. for 
Colleges made her annual visit to the Acad- 
emy during the term. She seemed to be 
pleased with the growth and progress of the 
Christian Association. 

The instructors in the Academy this year 
are: Principal Albert F. Styles, Latin; Math- 
einatics, German; Mary P. Michener, Litera- 
ture and History; Luther V. Carter, Mathe- 
matics and Science; Winifred B. Armstrong, 
Music; Z. H. Zoan, Bible. 

The boys voted out foot-ball this fall, and 
gave their attention to base-ball instead. 

The Webster Literary Society, of the Acad- 
emy, is beginning work in earnest. ~ 

Albert F. Styles attended the Northeastern Iowa Teachers’ 
Association at Cedar Rapids, Tenth month 17th to roth. 

The Y. W. C. A. sent four delegates to the State meeting, 
‘at Cedar Rapids, the 7th to oth, inst. 


The new Friends church building at New Providence, 
Iowa, was dedicated Tenth month 6th with appropriate exer- 
cises. A special service of song had been prepared, and was 
well rendered, adding much to the spirit of worship both 
morning and evening. ; 

The sermon of the morning was given by Ellison R. Purdy, 
Oskaloosa, and in the evening Charles W. Sweet, Des, Moines, 
preached. Both sermons were an inspiration to Christian 
living and service. : 

Following the sermon of the evening, the pastor, Zeno H. 
Doan, conducted a very impressive dedicatory service. , 

At the morning meeting an offering was taken by Chas. W. 
Sweet, amounting to $1,300, and the property thus cleared of 
debt. 

The new buildin 
which was burned 
use only seven years. 
furnace. ; 

The new building has eight separate rooms, besides two 
vestibules, and is thoroughly modern in every way. Its 
extreme dimensions are 58 feet by 64 feet. Its rooms consist 
of an auditorium, lecture room, gallery, large room in base- 
ment, and four class-rooms. It has a bowled floor and curved 
pews. It is heated by two furnaces and has a thorough system 
of ventilation. ‘ i 

It is lighted by 32 acetylene gas jets. It has stained glass 
windows of very attractive design, and the interior decorations 
are beautiful. All the class-rooms are supplied with electric 
bells for the convenience of the superintendent in calling 
classes. 


cost $8,000. It takes the place of one 
welfth: month 6, 1906, after having been in 
The fire was caused by an overheated 


New Providence Monthly Meeting is a part of Honey Creek 
Quarterly Meeeting. The latter was established about 1854, 
and soon ‘after New Providence became a “preparative” meet- 
ing. The old meeting-house was erected in 1869 and 1870, 


| being of brick, and was designed to accommodate the meeting 


and the Academy. It was never very good for either. In 
1899 a new church building was erected. This was the one 
burned. In azgor the old brick building was torn down and a 
new structure was erected for the Academy. 

New Providence became a separate monthly meeting in the 
eighties. Able ministers have filled its pulpit—Elias Jessup, 
Nathan Baldwin, Thomas Armstrong, W. Perry Haworth, 
L. Maria Dean, S. Adelbert Wood, Albert E. Wright and 
Richard R. Newby. 

The present pastor, Zeno H. Doan, was called to the meet- 
ing this fall. He found a material equipment as above given, 


CHURCH BUILDING AT NEW PROVIDENCE, IOWA. 


and a membership of 400 people. Under his leadership, the 
church gives evidence of doing an aggressive work for right- 
eousness in this community, where Christianity and Christian 
education have ever been handmaids. 


BORN. 


Greist.—At Washington, D. C., to Lewis T. and Athelia E. 
Greist, Fifth month 4, 1907, a daughter, Charlotte Rebecca. 


Hinrs.—To Oscar and Harriette W. Hines, Indianola, Iowa, 
Eighth month 31, 1907, a son, Oscar Raymond. 


HoitincswortH.—To J. Emory and Luda E. S. Hollings- 
worth, Chicago, Ill., Second month 18, 1907, a son, Joseph 
Reith. 


Owern.—To Edwin J. and Mary C. Owen, Ackworth, Towa, 
Ninth month 22, 1907, a son, Oliver Edwin. 


Partincton.—To Eliezer and Flora H. Partington, at Union 
Springs, N. Y., Eleventh month 13, 1907, a son, John Edwin. 


DIED. 


Girrorp.—At Central Village, Mass., Tenth month 10, 1907, 
Pardon Almy Gifford, aged forty-five years. ‘The deceased 
was especially gifted as a Bible-school superintendent, was an 
overseer, and was very useful and faithful in Christian work 
since his conversion about five years ago. 


MENDENHALL.—At his home, near New London, Ind., 
Eleventh month 11, 1907, Henry Mendenhall, aged seventy- 
three years. He was a devoted Christian and an esteemed 
elder of New London Monthly Meeting. 


Winver—At Los Angeles, Cal., Eleventh month 4, 1907, 
Eunice H. Winder, aged sixty-nine years. 
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Che International Lesson. 


FOURTH QUARTER. 

LESSON X. TWELFTH MONTH 8, 1907. 
RUTH'S WISE CHOICE, 
RutH 1: 14-22. 

GOLDEN Text.—Thy people shall be my 
people, and thy God, my God. Ruth 1:16, 
DAILY READINGS FOR PRUCEDING WEEK. 

Second-day. Sad bereavements. Ruth 1: 
1-10. } 

Third-day. Ruth’s wise choice. Ruth 1: 
14-22. 


Fourth-day. Ruth and Boaz. Ruth 2: 
-12. 

Fitth-day. Kindness of Boaz. Ruth 2: | 
3-28. 

. Sixth-day. Jonathan and Dayid. I Sam. 
20 a -a7. 

Seventh-day. Brotherly love. I John 4; 
4-21 

First-day. Inseparable love. Rom. 8: 
-31-59. 


Time.—The scene of Ruth is laid in 
the time of the Judges; the actual date 
cannot be ascertained; possibly it was 
in the time of Gideon. 


Place.—The original home of Naomi 
was at Bethlehem, and the early home 
-of Ruth was in Moab. The scene of 
the idyl is Bethlehem, or near it. 


Persons——Naomi, meaning “pleasant” 
or winsome; Ruth, the “companion,” 
, ‘ ? 

or, perhaps, “a rose’; Orpah, a “fawn.” 


Author.—Unknown, as also the date 
of composition. Some good authorities 
place it before the exile, others equally 
good place it after the exile. It was, of 
course, as late as the time of David. 
(Ac2o%) 

In the Hebrew Bible, Ruth is placed 
after “The Song of Songs,” being the 
fifth of the “Writings,” as the Jews des- 
ignated the third division of their Bible. 


It is a story of inimitable grace, and 
as a prose pastoral poem is unsurpassed, 
certainly in all ancient literature. 
Scholars differ as to the purpose in 
writing the book, but it would seem to 
be, primarily, to bring out the fact that 
a Moabitess was the ancestor of the 
great King David. Notice how often 
this fact of foreign origin is brought 
OME GCL :22)102 2 Oya oe ess TO ASO 
in 2:10, “stranger” being equivalent to 
foreigner). It also emphasizes the duty 
of the nearest relative to marry the 
widow of a man who has died without 
male children. 


Some think that the book was written 
to counteract the efforts of Ezra and 
Nehemiah to stop marriages with for- 
eigners (see Ezra 9 and 10, Neh. 13). 
Like Jonah, Ruth inculcates broad and 
liberal views—how liberal is shown by 
the fact that the Moabitess is repre- 
sented as eating with the Hebrews 
(2:14). Compare also the severe rule 
laid down in Deuteronomy against as- 
sociation with the Moabites (Deut. 23: 
3). In regard to David, compare I 
Sam. 22:3, 4 and II Sam. 8:2. 


For the story previous to the lesson, 
read preceding verses—indeed, the 
whole of the little book should be read. 
Naomi had started on her journey to 
Bethlehem; both her daughters-inlaw 
accompany her part way, how far is 
not told. She urges them to return. 
Here the lesson begins. 


14. “Orpah kissed 


her mother-in- 


law.” 
her and* return to Moab. It was a very 
natural decision, for Palestine was to 
her a strange land, and strangers dwelt 


there. “Ruth clave unto her.” Clung to 
Naomi. 
15. “Unto her god.” The god of 


Moab was Chemosh. See Numb. 21: 
29; I Kings 11:33.. When Orpah and 
Ruth had married into the family of 
Elimelech they had doubtless adopted 
the god of the Hebrews; in returning 
to her Moabite relatives, Orpah would, 
doubtless, return to the worship of the 
Moabite god. Such a course would be 
the custom of the age. 


16, 17. These verses are among the 
most beautiful and most poetical in lit- 
erature. “Thy God, my God.” She 
gives in her allegiance to Jehovah. Per- 
haps she had realized, as Orpah had 
not, the reality of the religion of Je- 
hovah. “There will I be buried.” 
Great importance was attached to the 
being buried together—jt was a bond 
of union for the family. Compare the 
taking of the bones of Joseph out of 
Egypt into Palestine. “The Lord do 
so to me,” etc. A common form of 
Oathweocerl. Satin 3 cle le Sam Tor 
13s lkKine ss 6-137. 

18. Ruth spoke in so determined a 
manner that Naomi saw that she had 
reached an immovable conclusion. Stead- 
fastness, when rightly applied, is one 
of the most valuable virtues. It lies at 
the root of success in almost every field. 
It is what the Apostle Paul says, “Be 
ye steadfast, unmovable.” 


19. “Bethlehem.” ‘The old home of 
Naomi. All the city was moved about 
them, and the women said, “Is this 
Naomi?” R. V. It was a small place, 
and in the quiet village life, then as 
now, any unusual oceurrence makes a 
great stir. To the present day the ar- 
rival of strangers in an Eastern village 
will make a stir. 


20. “Call me not Naomi, call me 
Mara.” That is, “Call me not ‘win- 
some,’ ‘cheerful, but call me ‘bitter.’ 
There is a play upon the words in the 
original, which may be indicated thus, 
“Call me bitter, for the Almighty hath 
dealt very bitterly with me.” 

21. “I went out full.” She had left 
with a husband and two sons; she came 
back a childless, middle-aged widow; 
she had doubtless taken property; she 
came back poor. “The Lord hath tes- 
tified against me.” Her losses were to 
her, ant to those around her, that they 
had committed sin in leaving Bethle- 
hem and going to Moab. Loss, sorrow, 
misfortune was at this time, and long 
after, regarded in the light of punish- 
ment for sin consciously or uncon- 
sciously committed. Compare the book 
of Job and numberless instances else- 
where; also John 9: 1-3. 


22. “In the beginning of barley 
harvests.” This would be in March- 
April. 


Practica, ‘THouGHTs. 


_I. “God puts the reins of our destiny 
into our own hands, and neither holds 
reins before nor behind us.” 

2. “The secret of friendship is just 
the secret of all spiritual blessing. The 
way to get is to give.”- 

3. “Let every )man be fully per- 
suaded in his own mind.” 


The sign that she would leave 


OKLAHOMA. 


Another star hath arisen, out from the 
great Southwest, 

Out of the soil it hath risen, up from 
the plain’s broad breast, 

To join the glorious galaxy of the 
nation’s children true, 

A star of state, respendent, on the old 
flag’s billowy blue. 


i 
{ 
| 


Dark hung the sky o’er thy cradle dense 
rose the dust of the plain, 

| In the mad rush for possession and the 
bitter fight to maintain, 

Long lines of moving armies pressed 
steadily, wearily on, 

Beating hope blazened trails of begin- 
nings—groping through darkness 
to dawn. . 


Struggling, thy sister stars won their 
proud place on the flag; 

Freedom followed the pioneer’s torch 
o’er plain, sea and crag; 

Faith’s pilot stemmed slavery’s high 
swelling flood, 

And lifted the flag of our fathers from 
out the nation’s life blood. 


From a bondage more blighting ’tis ours 
to wrest the firm grasp; 

Moral forces are rising and growing 
strong for the task; 

Victory’s voice from the Southland 
thrills the whole nation’s heart; 

livery State’s grand achievement doth 
strength to the others impart. 


And thou, Oklahoma, discerning man’s 
truer relation to man, 
Comes with clarion call, not to arms, but 
a forward march, toward the 
Great Plan; 

Against the eternal slavery of soul thy 

strong lines are drawn, 

Star of Oklahoma we greet thee! God’s 
will is marching on!—A. T. D. 


St. Louis. 


WHAT WAS IT 
THE WOMAN FEARED? 


What a comfort to find it is not “the 
awful thing” feared, but only chronic 
indigestion, which proper food can re- 
lieve. 

A woman in Ohio says: 

“T was troubled for years with indi- 
gestion and chronic constipation. At 
times I would have such a gnawing in 
my stomach that I actually feared I had 
a—I dislike to write or even think of 
what I feared. 

“Seeing an account of Grape-Nuts, 
I decided to try it. After a short time 
I was satisfied the trouble was not the 
awful thing I feared, but was still baa 
enough. However, I was relieved of a 
bad case of dyspepsia, by changing from 
improper food to. Grape-Nuts. 

“Since that time my bowels have been 
as regular as a clock. I had also 
noticed before I began to eat Grape; 
Nuts that I was becoming forgetful of 
where I put little things about -the 
house, which was very annoying. 

“But since the digestive organs have 
become strong from eating Grape-Nuts, 
my memory is good and my mind as 
clear as when I was young, and I am 
thankful.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle’.Creek, Mich. -Read the little 
booklet, “The Road to Wellville,” in 
| packages. “There’s a Reason.” 


Ruth 1:15. 
‘g Sek aes A mother’s sacrifice. 
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Christian Endeavor. 


[Communications for this department should 
be addressed to Lindle z Clark, 1429 New York 


| Ave., Washington, D. 


TOPIC FOR TWELFTH MONTH 8TH. 


i ‘ LESSONS FROM AN OLD LOVE- 


SLORY. 
RutTH 2: 10-20. , 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEE. 


Second-day. A mother’s misfortune. 


Ruth 1: 


Fourth-day. A daughter’s unselfishness. 
- Ruth’ 1: 14-22. 
pee ai day. A daughter's toil. Ruth 2: 

Sixth-day. Grandmother of David. Ruth 
4:16-22. 

Seventh-day. An ancestor of Christ. 
Matt. 1’: 1-16. 

The book of Ruth. Read in the) 


; (meeting. ) 
Of this story of surpassing beauty, 
said: “We have nothing so 


' girl for her desolate mother-in-law that 


led her to forsake home and kin and 


i® go to a strange land and a new God— 
}) this is in part the charm of the story of 


Ruth. The picture of domestic gentle- 
ness and affection that appears in 
Naomis words of farewell and in 
Ruth’s declared purpose not to leave 
so beautifully drawn that no 
elaboration of modern art can improve 
it. 

Was it mere chance that a world’s 
Saviour should unite in His ancestry 
'the alien races of Canaan and Moab? 
‘Rahab’s kindness to the spies and 
Ruth’s filial love and obedience gave 
these women the highest honor a woman 
of their day could attain. Orpah missed 
of the blessing which was Israel’s, be- 


MORE, THAN EVER. 
INCREASED CAPACITY FOR MENTAL LABOR 
SINCE LEAVING OFF COFFEE. 


Many former coffee drinkers who 
have mental work to perform, day after 
day, have found a better capacity and 
greater endurance by using Postum 
Food Coffee, instead of ordinary coffee. 
An Illinois woman writes: 

“ET had’ -drank coffee for about 
twenty years, and finally had what the 
doctor called ‘coffee heart. I was 
nervous and extremely despondent; had 
little mental or physical strength left, 
had kidney trouble and constipation. 

“The first noticeable benefit derived 
from the change from coffee to Postum 
was the natural action of the kidneys 
and bowels. In two weeks my heart 
action was greatly improved and my 
nerves steady. : 

“Then I became less despondent, and 
the desire to be active again showed 
proof of renewed physical and mental 
strength. 

“T am steadily gaining in physical 
strength and brain power. I formerly 
did mental work.and had to give it up 
on account of coffee, but since using 
Posttim I am doing hard, mental labor 
with less fatigue than ever before.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich: Read the little book, 
“The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 
“There’s a Reason.” 


cause love was not the dominant power 
in her life. The unnamed “near kins- 
man” remained unknown because he 
feared to “mar his inheritance,’ and 
missed a greatness that the generous- 
hearted and upright Boaz won. 

That he “entertained angels una- 
wares’ might almost be said of this 
thrifty farmer, who came out to see 
how his harvest. fared and found in his 
field the poverty-stricken wanderer, 
gleaning for herself and her adopted 
mother. His gifts to her and his care 
for her show that in those wild days, 
when “every man did that which was 
right in his own eyes,’ there was yet 
kindness and integrity, even for the for- 
eigner, who is so often despised and 
abused, and that, too, by some who 
make a considerable pretense of re- 
spectable morality. 

Humility and industry mark the en- 
trance of Ruth on that chapter of her 
life that opened in the new home. 


Surely there was little enough in the | 


gleaning of scattered grain and the eat- 
ing of the coarse food of peasant labor- 
ers to suggest a dream of becoming a 
mother of kings. But God has often 


“chosen the weak things of the world” | 


as the recipients of His honors. Refuge 
under the wings of Jehovah, God of 
Israel, was for her abundant and safe; 
and He is the same yesterday, to-day, 
and to the end. 


THE ANNUAL STATISTICAL 
REPORT. 


The Christian Endeavorers and the 
many friends of Christian Endeavor 
work have been disappointed, no doubt, 
that no annual statistical Christian En- 
deavor report has been published this 
year. ‘The officers of the F. I. C. E. S. 
are very sorry, indeed, that this is the 
case, but the secretary has been able to 
secure reports from but six Yearly 
Meeting Unions, so that any report she 
might make would of necessity misrep- 
resent the splendid work that is being 
faithfully carried on by this organiza- 
tion. Hence, it has been deemed ad- 
visable to publish no statistical report 
this year, but all secretaries are urged 
to work faithfully in securing full re- 
ports for the coming year. 


Mary Lewis, Secretary. 


NOTICE. 


Portland Quarterly Meeting will be 
opened at 10.30 A. M. on the third 
Seventh-day of Twelfth month, at Port- 
land, Jay County, Ind. The meetings 
will begin with the Meeting for Min- 
istry and Oversight on Sixth-day at 2 
P. M., and continue over First-day. 

Friends expecting to attend from a 
distance are requested to notify the pas- 
tor of Portland Meeting, Thos. E. Wil- 
liams, 408 East High Street, who will 
arrange for their comforts. 


In the strength of the endeavor, 

In the temper of the giver, 

In the loving of the lover 
Lies the hidden recompense. 


In the sowing of the sower, 
In the fleeting of the flower, 
In the fading of each hour 

Lurks eternal recompense. 


—Emerson. 


os T GIFT : 


WILL BE LONGER TREASURED THAN 


urce ofknowledge. fj 

Ons 0: 2 
ne pronunciation, 

ons about places, note 

words, and many other 


tion. Rece: 
Revised G 


AUTHORITATIVE. Itisth : 
the Federal and State Courta, ips 
and the Press. THIS CANNOT BE TRULY 
ay OF ANY OTHER DICTIONARY. 
TTRACTIVE AND LASTING, Th - 
ous bindings are rich and durable ate 
paper and printing are superior. ' 
7 4 


Itis the Best Christmas Gift. 
WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE Dictionary, 


| Largest of our abridgments. Regul 
2] . eye ~ H 
'¢ Thin Paper Editions, 1116 Pgs., 1400 Tete : 


(, Write for Dictionary Wrinkles, Free. 
G.& C, MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
GET THE BEST. 


The Quaker Calendar, 1908 


Beautifully illustrated with Halftone Engray- 
ings, made from wash drawings; printed in Art 
Doubletone ink. Appropriate selections of 
verse. Suitable Xmas or New Year gift. Postpaid, 
25¢.; 6 for $1.40.* 


Quaint Quaker Post Cards 


Beautifully printed, in Art Brown Doubletone 
ink, on superfine cream-tinted card, from Half- 
tone Engravings made from wash drawings. 

Six subjects. Price, 3c. each, 2 for 5c. 
By mail, add 1 cent for each lot of five cards 


The Leeds & Biddle Co. 
Makers of the Better Kind of PRINTING 


921 Filbert Street, Philadelphia 


These trade-mark cris@ross mes on every package 


Health Cereals. 
ke and Biscuit. 


Perfect Breakfas m4 
PANSY FLOUR 


TENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate. 


MARY M. KITE 
407 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Sts. 
PHILADELPIHA 


Bell, Walnut 52-10 
Telephones acne. Race 70-09 


HOUSE OF INDUSTRY 
153 N. Seventh St., Philadelphia 


Underwear made from customers’ patterns 
and material. ‘ 

Hand Quilting; Down Quilts recovered; Wool 
and Cotton Comfortables in stock, or made to 
order. 

Rag Carpet and Aprons. 
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PIMPLES, BLACKHEADS—RUIN 
SKIN. 


SKIN DISFIGURED FOR LIFE, 


MAKE YOUR SKIN CLEAR, SMOOTH AND 


FREE FROM IMPURITIES AS SOON AS 
POSSIBLE, BECAUSE IF YOU ALLOW 
ERUPTIONS TO CONTINUE YOUR 
FACE MAY BECOME DISEASED 
AND DISFIGURED FOR LIFE. 


Send for Free Sample Package To-day. 


The continued eruptions of the impuri- 
ties of the blood through the skin of the 
face and other parts of the body in the 
form of pimples, blackheads, boils, flesh 
wotms, eczema, blotches, _ blemishes, 
scabby crusts, scrofula, salt rheum, sim- 
ple and chronic acne, poisoned skin, red 
skin or rash or spots, ulcers, carbuncles, 
etc., if allowed to cuntinue indefinitely, 
will eventually destroy the skin so as to 
permanently disfigure your face and 
body. The glands in the skin, contain- 
ing fluids and fatty secretions necessary 
for the nourishment of the skin, are 
often destroyed by continued eruptions, 
thus causing fissures, cracks and scars, 
and leaving the skin in a dried and 
shrunken condition. : 


Stuart’s Calcium Wafers have made a 
sure and rapid cure for all skin diseases 
possible. They do not contain any 
poison, mercury, drug, opiate or cheap 
alcohol so common in most skin and 
blood treatments. Calcium Wafers con- 
tain in concentrated form the most effec- 
tive working power of any ‘purifier ever 
discovered — Calcium Sulphide. They 
also. contain golden seal, quassia, 
eucalyptus, balladonna, and the vegetable 
alteratives and laxatives, all of which are 
essential to make rich, red, healthy 
blood. 

Calcium Wafers are in dry, compressed 
form—little tablets—easy to carry around 
and .they cannot lose their medicinal 
power by evaporation as so many liquid 


medicines do. They are coated with 
chocolate, are easy and pleasant to take, 
will cure any form of skin or blood 


disease: and will leave your skin in a 
perfectly smooth and healthy condition, 

Why should you go around any longer 
with a disgusting looking face and have 
strangers stare at you and your friends 
avoid you, when you might just as well 
have a nice, smooth, attractive face. 
Stuart’s Calcium Wafers have in many 
cases cured boils and pimples in five 
days. 

Ask your druggist for Stuart’s Cal- 
cium Wafers to-day. They cost only so 
cents a box, 


Send us your name and address on a 
postal card and we will send you a 
sample package of Calcium Wafers free. 
Address the postal to F. A. Stuart Co., 
175 Stuart Bldg., Marshall, Mich. 


Advertise in the subscribers’ Want 
Column. Five fines inserted one 
time cost only 25c. Excellent te- 
sults are sure to follow. Address 
The American Friend, 1010 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Mother Goose in Silhouettes, pub- 
lished by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 4 
Park Street, Boston, Mass. Price, 75 
cents. 

This little book is one of the most 
attractive works for children we have 
yet seen. Familiar rhymes are cleverly 
illustrated. with silhouettes. 


Friends and Cousins, by Abbie Far- 
well Brown. Publishers, Houghton, 


Mifflin & Co., 4 Park Street, Boston, | 


Mass. Pricé, $1.00. ; 

This is a _cleyer story for children, 
telling what Kenneth and Rose did dur- 
ing one summer’s vacation. It is a fit- 
ting sequel to Brother and Sister. 

A Sincere Desire, a Study in Prayer, 
by Joshua §. Rowntree. Publishers, 
Headley Bros. 14 Bishopsgate, With- 
out, London, E. C. England. Price, 13 
cents, 

Those who would profit by the views 
and experiences of an earnest student 
of prayer will find the present work 
interesting and helpful. 


Quaker Strongholds, by Caroline 
Emelia Stephen. Publishers, Headley 
Bros., 14 Bishopsgate, Without, [Lon- 
don, E. C. England’ Price, 61 cents. 

The fourth edition of this work has 
just been issued and bound in neat 
paper. It is. an able discussion of the 
Quaker message by one who finds the 
light of the Spirit within the glory of 
the Cross. 


The Journal of the Friends Historical 
Society for Tenth month. Price. 50 
cents. Herman Newman, toro Arch 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The current number of The Journal 
contains some of “The Unpublished 
Letters of Hannah Penn.” ‘The second 
paper on “The Quaker Allusions in 
‘the Diary of Samuel Pepys,’” and 
many other matters of interest. 

Pleasant Sunday Afternoons for Chil- 
dren, compiled by John Faris. 
Publishers, Sunday-School Times, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. Price, 75 cents. 

How to entertain and instruct chil- 


dren during their vacations and rest’ 


periods is one of the questions which 
serious parents are asking themselves. 
This is answered, in a measure, by 
“Pleasant Sundav Afternoons for Chil- 
dren,” a collection of games, puzzles, 
charades and the like, which are most 
suitable for children. 


Practical Health, by Leander E. 
Whipple. Publishers, The  Meta- 
physical Publishing Co., 500 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Price, $1.50. 

More than ever before, the public is 
studying the effect of mind on matter 
in the cure of disease. The present 
work is a discussion*of what is gener- 
ally known as “mental healing.” 

“The Quaker Calendar” for 1908, 
published by Leeds & Biddle Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., price 25 cents, is an at- 
tractive piece of work. The cover is on 
artistic crash finish with deckle edges. 
The calendar appears on six heavy- 
sized paper leaves, presenting an appro- 
priate verse and the following illustra- 
tions: 

On the Way to Meeting. 

Old Birmingham Meeting-house. 
In the Gallery. Men. 

Haverford Meeting-house, 

In the Gallery. Women. 
Knitting. . 
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FINANCIAL 


SEELER & CO., 


Bankers and Brokers 
110 South 3rd St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Members of the Philadelphia Stock Exchange. 


BONDS AND STOCKS 
BOUGHT AND SOLD ON COMMISSION. 


fer booktet and fist. | 


aS a | 


ELLSWORTH anc JONES.) 


UNION 


Real Estate & Mortgage Company 
PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


The Directors are also officials of Banks, 
Trust and Abstract Companies. 

Pasadena property or business opportunities 
areexceptional. We offer 


Choice Pasadena Home in 
Ford Place 


Roomy, homelike; grounds, architectural 
design, furnishings, all in admirable taste— 
Complete $27,500. 

This appeals to prudent, permanent inves- 
tor who wishes funds placed free from care or 
speculation and yielding steady income. Secur- 
ity the best, also $100.00 shares in above Mort- 
gage Company, cash or $1000 per month, if 
small, thrifty investor so prefers. Write us. 


T. J. ASHBY, MELLIE DOUGLAS, 
Manager. Correspondent, 


Reference: Bank ot Commerce, Pasadena. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of 
‘The American Exiend” to this cotuma. It will be 
found useftl for almost everyone who wishesto adyer- 
tise. The cost isé6c. per lineeach insexti 
tisement is accepted for less than 25c. Gash with order, 


FRIENDS desiring a change of location 
should investigate the advautages offered by 
Imperial Valley. A new country, abundance 
of water, land cheaper than elsewhere in 
Southern California. Stella Ferguson, corres- 
pondent of Alamo Monthly Meeting, Holtville, 
Oalifornia. 


IDEAL SUBURBAN HOT/IE for Friends. near 
Indiana Yearly Meeting and Earlham College. 
A bargain, send for photos. O. BE. FULGHUM, 
Richmond, Ind. 3 


PARTNER with small capital is wanted in a 
well-established summer resort boarding-house, 
within 50 miles of New York City. It is desired 
to increase the business. Address, 824 N. 19th 
St., Philadelphia, or call after 1 P. M. 


A LARGE, beautiful country residence with 
25 acres of land, 120 apple and 90 pear trees in full 
bearing; elevated, healthy locality; just the 
place for summer resorters; can be had on easy 
terms at half original cost. Address, Alex. M. 
Purdy, Palmyra, N. Y 


ree 


“GIRD up your loins if you expect endur- 
ance.” Our Red Cross suspensory, long worn 
by railroad men and athletes, also incom parably 
aids the middle aged. Complete two rets, $1.00. 
Pattern with instructions, how to make and 
why, two dimes. Do not hesitate. . Write; 
There is a reason. 
861 Pasadena, Cal. 


Red Cross Supply Co., Box — 
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William S, Cae : 
Yarnall sd Did You Ever Hear of 


an Offer Like This? 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S.15th Street, Philadelphia 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 


Wall Paper and 


Decorations 
"Window Shades Made to Order 
902 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia 
AND RE- 


CHAIRS Rushed s8.i 


Chair Cane, Rattan, Reeds,Splints, 
Flats, Open Woven Cane, Close 
Woven Cane and Rushes con- 
stantly on #@- at the Old Stand. 
Wecan work genuine orimitation 
rush intochairseats. Established 


1880 GEO. W. BRENN 
1308 N. Marshall St., Philadelphia 
Keystone Phone, Patk 52-78 D 


When in want of a first-class 


Half-tone or Line Engraving 
GO TO 


COMMERCIAL PHOTO-ENGRAVING CO. 


N. W. Cor. 10th and Arch Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


A Family 
Shoe Store 


Dependable Shoes for all the family in 
agreat variety of styles and a complete 
line of sizes. Better Shoes at the same 
prices cannot be made. 
directed to the popular priced lines for 
men, boys and. women : 


For Men—‘‘S. & C. Popular’’—$3.00]; of 
coltskin, gun-metal and box calf. ‘‘S.& C. 
Specials’’—$3.50 and $4.00; a number of 
styles in all leathers—greatly superior to 
most $350 and $4.00 Shoes. ‘“‘S. &C. 
High-grade’’—$5.00 ; the best $5.00 Shoes 
made. 


For Boys—Box calf Bluchers with ‘‘King 
‘Oak’? soles—$2.50. English back-stay 
box calf Bluchers—$3.00. Cordovan Blu- 
chers—$3.50. Enamel Bluchers, with 
over-weight soles—$3.50. Storm Shoes, 
with damp-proof soles—$4.00. 


For Women—‘‘S. & C. Popular’’—$3.00 ; 
button and lace styles of shiny leather ; 
kid Bluchers with patent leather or kid 
tips. ‘S. & C. Special’’—$3.50; many 
styles in all leathers ; the coltskin Bluchers 
and the new Napoleon high-cut Shoes in 
tan are especially popular. ‘‘S. & C. 
High-grade’’—$5.00 ; no Women’s Shoes 
selling at $5.00 equal them ; in forty 
‘different styles. 

—Eighth and Filbert Streets 


Strawbridge & Clothier 


Special attention is | 


| 
| 


| which Interest is allowed. 


Useful and Beautiful. 


No other firm could afford 
this but us 


This is the first time we have ever made 
this offer—this beautiful 4-piece set of 
Silverware (guaranteed), full size for 
family use, packed in case, 


For Only 97c. 


It is done solely to advertise our product and only one set will be 
sent to each family, with positively no duplicate orders. ‘The plate is heavy 
and the pattern one of the latest and most fashionable—the famous ‘‘Rose.’’ 


The pieces are fit to grace any table and will last for years. 
ORDER TO-DA prepaid to your door. send cash, money order or 2c. stamps to 
Dept. 7 
ROGERS SILVERWARE CO., 


This price includes all packing, shipping and delivery charges 


No. 114 FIFT HAVE 
NEW YORK 


“Supersedes all other books of the kind.” 


URE ¢ uES STORY of the BiB LE. 


FROM GENESIS TO REVELATION 
Told in Language that Interests Both Old and Young. 


RE col M MENDED For its Freshness and Accuracy 
ALL Fer its Simplicity of Language 
DENOMINATIONS 


For its Numerous and Appropriate Illustrations 
As the Best Work on the Subject 
Hon. David J. Brewer—Can heartily commendit to all. Bishop Vincent—An in- 
valuable aid to parents. Rey, Russell H. Conwell—Written by @ master hand, 
directed by a master mind. HenryA. Butts, Pres. Drew Theological Seminary 
/’ —The absence of doctrinal discussion makesit acceptable toall. Mr. Marion 
fh” Lawrence, Gen. Secy. International S.S. Asso'n—Best thing of the kind. 


The greatest aid to Parents, Teachers and all who wish the Bible Story in a simplified narrative 


Beautifully printed and bound, 762 pages, nearly 300 half-tone 
illustrations, 8in colors. Price Only $1.50. 
For Sale By All Booksellers, or Sent Postpaid on Receipt of Price. 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Dept. G 1006 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
PUBLISHERS OF THE “INTERNATIONAL” SERIES OF BIBLES. 


The Provident Life and Trust Go. 


fn communities where we are not rep- 
resented big money can be made in the 
sale of this great book. No experience 
necessary. Write for our liberal terms. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. Office, 409 CHESTNUT STREET 


ASSETS, $75,429,478.34 
5,037,440.73 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging to the Stockholders 
Insurance contingent fund, additional to reserve, excluding 


capital stock ‘ " ‘ ° . . ° . 
Incorporated Third month 22, 1865. Charter Perpetual. 
And is empowered by law to act as EXECUTOR, 
ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, A&- 
SIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ete. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS. BOXES $5 AND UPWARDS. 


7,505,533.56 


e 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES 
MONEY ON DEPOSIT, returnable on demand, for 


OFFICERS 
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The Quaker, * 3“,.n. 


By AMELIA MOTT GUMMERE 
()F leader this year is one of the most charming 


and instructive books yet written concerning 

“The Quaker.”” It has already passed through 
two editions, yet many Friends’ libraries are without 
a copy. We have secured a special rate from the 
publishers, and are determined to place it within the 
reach of every subscriber. We prefer to let others 
describe the book. 


‘‘The author treats the subject with the awe due to its historical 
importance, but also with the twentieth century breadth of vision and 
with gleams of humor that are irresistible. The volume is a beautiful 
piece of book-making. The cover design, in orthodox gray, is suggestive 
of the contents, and the text is profusely illustrated with quaint repro= 
ductions of the old fashions and with photographs of Quaker beauties of 
the olden time.’’—'* The Times,’ New York City. 


‘‘Too much praise can hardly be given to the costume in which (the) 
Quaker appears ; its silurian gray boards and mouse-colored calf make it 
a delight to sight and touch, and its garb is in accord with the scholarly 
spirit of the book within. But an irresistible arch humor continually 
sparkles through the pages, much as the twinkle of laughter lurked in. 
the dark tunnels of the old Quaker bonnets.””—‘‘ Present Day Papers,’” 
London, England. 


PRICE, (prepaid) $3.00 


This Book (prepaid) with one year’s subscription, Both for $3.25 


TWENTIETH CENTURY 
HOME COOK BOOK 


By FRANCIS CARRUTHERS 


Nothing contributes more to human happiness and longevity of life than 
wholesome food, and next to a good cook, nothing contributes more to whole- 
some food than a good cook-bo0k. From the many books now on the market 
we have selected the ‘‘ Twentieth Century Home Cook Book ” as especially 
suitable for our readers. 

It contains Recipes and Hints on the art of Cookery, is complete in every 
department, contains menus for all seasons of the year and holidays, Chafing 
Dish Department, Table Etiquette, Food for the Sick, and Facts worth knowing 
about the House, Garden, etc. 


All the recipes have been well tried, many of them being contributions from famous cooks all over the: 
world. It is full of good, practical, helpful suggestions for the management and care of the home. 


490 pages, over 100 illustrations, bound in full oil cloth. PRICE, (prepaid) $1.75 


This Book (prepaid) with one year’s subscription, Both for $2.25 
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IN MEMORY OF DAVID SCULL. 


“Not his the golden pen’s or lip’s persuasion, 
But a fine sense of right, 

And Truth’s directness, meeting each occasion 
Straight as a line of light. 


“His faith and works, like streams that intermingle, 
In the same channel ran; 

The crystal clearness of an eye kept single 
Shamed all the frauds of man. 


“The very gentlest of all human natures 
He joined to courage strong, 

And love outreaching unto all God’s creatures 
With sturdy hate of wrong. 


“Tender as woman; manliness and meekness 
In him were so allied 

That they who judged him by his strength or weakness, 
Saw but a single side. 


“And now he rests: His greatness and his sweetness 
No more shall seem at strife; 
And death has moulded into calm completeness 
The statue of his life.” 
Whittier’s “In Remembrance of Joseph Sturge.” 
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Events and Comments. 


Governor Dawson, West Virginia, 
has called the legislature to meet First 
Month 22d, to consider a local option 
law and other reform measures. 


The Board of Managers of the New 
York Bible Society have asked that the 
second First-day in Twelfth Month be 
observed as Bible Study Day. It remains 
to be seen how popular a special day for 
this work will become. 

The Russian Douma sent a very cordial 
reply to the throne, but refused to recog- 
nize the Czar as the “autocrat of all the 
Russias.” The interpretation which the 
Douma placed upon its action was that 
constitutional government, such as that 
which called it into existence, was in- 
compatible with the autocracy. 


England is still confronted with a de- 
clining birth rate, and the record for the 
third quarter of 1907 is the lowest since 
civil registration was established. In 
England and Wales the total number of 
births was 230,508, or in the proportion 
26.1 annually per 1,000 of population. 
This is 2.5 per 1,000 below the mean birth 
rate. 


Great success has attended the experi- 
ments to cheapen the cost of the produc- 
tion of radium, which have been made 
at the Imperial Academ- of Sciences at 
Vienna. Nearly three grams of radium 
have been extracted from 10,000 kilos of 
pitchblend at one-third the cost of pre- 
vious production. Radium has been ex- 
ceedingly costly of production: it was 
estimated not long ago that an ounce 
would cost not less than $3,000,000, 


It is amusing to see how quickly our 
immigration and emigration figures regis- 
tesr the industrial conditions in this coun- 
ter. There has been a great exodus 
of laborers during the past three weeks. 
So much so that the steamship companies 
have raised the rate for steerage passen- 
gers in order to check, if possible, this 
exodus. Ships bound for the Mediter- 
ranean are carrying more passengers 
than their capacity warrants, and as a 
result freight is suffering. Practically 
every ship bound for Europe is booked 
to her full capacity. 


acon Manan 
ENSDORPS 


REMEMBER, 


BENSDORP’S 


stands for Highest Quality, 


and its Double 
Strength saves 


your 
cocoa. 


3) 


Send 10 cents for trial can, 


STEPHEN L. BARTLETT CO., Importers, Boston, Mass. 
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Grocers. 


The bankers of Philadelphia are dis- 
cussing the advisability of making that 
association a central reserve. At present 
there are twenty-nine or thirty cities in 
the United States which are known as 
reserve cities. The national banks at 
these centers are supposed to hold a 25 
per cent. reserve against deposits. One- 
half of this reserve, however, may be 
placed in the keeping of “approved re- 
served agents” in central cities. of which 
there are now three: New York, Chicago 
and St. Louis. And these deposits yield 
a revenue of two per cent. The banks 
in the central reserve cities are under the 
obligation to keep the entire reserve of 
25 per cent. in their vaults. The pro- 
position now being considered is to make 
Philadelphia a center in which all the 25 
per cent. reserve will be held. This will 
make business conditions in Philadelphia 
nuch more independent of New York 
than they now are. 


NOTICE. 


The twelfth Annual Dinner of the 
New York Alumni Association of the 
Moses Brown Friends’ School, Provi- 
dence, R. IL, will be held at the Hotel 
St. Denis, First Month 16, 1908. All 
former or present students, graduates or 
non-graduates, with their friends and 
teachers of the school are eligible to at- 
tend. Please send names to the treas- 
urer, Charles Field Griffen, 503 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


THE VALUE of THE 
AMERICAN FRIEND as an 
advertising medium has been 
demonstrated time and again. 
Among our readers we feel 
sure there are many who 
would gladly avail themselves 
of the opportunity to use our 
advertising columns if only 
they fully understood the 
Opportunity which THE 
AMERICAN FRIEND thus 
affords. We should like to 
communicate with any 
individual or firm that may be 
interested in knowing more 
about the possibilities of this 
paper. A one inch space for 
13 weeks costs $12.74; 
26 weeks, $21.84; one year, 
$36.40. Larger or smaller 


spaces at the same rate. 
eb bey 
AMERICAN FRIEND 
1010 Arch St., Phila. 
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“Truth ts the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 


| |} Vou. XIV. 
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DAVID SCULL. 


‘It is difficult to, say what one genuinely feels to be 
true of our Friend David Scull without seeming, to 


those who did not know him well, to be indulging in 


fulsome praise and eulogy, a thing which would be 
most distasteful to him. But I cannot for a moment 
allow this danger to keep me from saying what I 
think is fitting of the life which has just: been trans- 
planted. 

To me he was the consummate flower of American 
Quakerism in my generation. There were and are 
others who had a freer gift of utterance, a greater 
_ range of thought, a larger power of interpretation, 
but no one who has shown in fuller beauty that some- 
| thing which we call spirit, that indescribable thing 
_ called living personality. I knew very little of the 


i making of this lfe—the stages of faith, the wrest- 


| lings, the baptisms and the shaping processes—for 


| he was already in his ripe, mature powers when our 


friendship began. But I felt at once that I had 
_ found, and was sharing, a wonderful life, and this 
feeling has grown with the years, as I have seen trait 
after trait of his life come into view. 

To speak of the most human trait first, his tender- 
ness was always an impressive characteristic of his 
spirit. ‘Tender as woman” describes him. His 
heart was always within reach. I went to see him 
once and found him profoundly moved, his eyes dim 
with tears. He held in his hand a letter written to 
him years before by his wife who had been separated 
from him by death in his early manhood. He had 
been re-reading it and the flood of love had broken 
over him and reached the depth of his being. Her 
death was, beyond question, the great turning point 
of his life. There was no diminution of his love 
for het—rather a gathered intensity—but henceforth 
the tide of his life set with a deep ground swell 
toward the things of the Spirit. Those who were 
present have never forgotten the powerful impres- 
sion which his words made when by her grave he 
solemnly said: ‘I have searched my heart and I 
believe I can say there is no rebellion in it.” Those 
who saw him only as a man of business affairs 
and knew only of his calm, cool judgment, hardly 


realized this deep tenderness which was never far 


osity, for almost everybody knows of it. 


from the surface and which made him responsive 
to all genuine human need or suffering. 

I do not need to say many words of his large gener- 
There have 
been hardly any movements in my time for the ex- 
pansion of Quakerism, for the widening of educa- 
tion, for equipment to better service to which he has 
not liberally contributed. Every Friends’ college had 
received means from his hands, and on many of them 
he had bestowed much more than his funds—he had 
given his personal interest, counsel, prayers and 
patient labor.. Haverford and Bryn Mawr Colleges, 
especially, and the William Penn Charter School and 
Tur Awertcan Frrenp owe him a vast debt, beyond 
all estimate. 

His passion for truth was another striking 
trait. He loved the old ways, the heritage from 
the past, made sacred by sacrifice and struggle, the 
precious legacies from honest predecessors; but still 
more than those he loved the truth. With all his 
tenderness and all his reverence, he was perfectly 
fearless in his devotion’ to any fuller truth which 
came to him and which led into new paths. He 
was open windowed to all the light that broke upon 
It was this attitude which kept him constantly 
growing and advancing. I have never known any 
person who gave me such a revelation of the majesty 
of truth and the awful sin of playing false with it 
as he did. There was something in him of that 
vision into the eternal nature of things which made 
the Hebrew prophets so wonderful. 

It was just this passion for truth and reality 
which kept his mind continually turning to that 
deepest question of life—the meaning of the Cross. 
Some can put it into a phrase and have done with 
it. Some are content to say over the words of famous 
creeds as though the mystery of infinite grace could 
be put away between the lids of a book, like a pressed 
flower. Te was never one of those. He could not 
take his religion ready made from anybody. He 
faced the issues for himself, and with “toil of heart 
and knees” he wrought out his great faith in a God 
who shares His life with us, travails for us, bears our 
sin and blindness, and gives Himself in sacrificing 
The drawers of his desk were full of clippings, 
Every 


him. 


love. 
many of them bearing on the Atonement. 
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scrap which could help him find the reality of this 
gift of love had been saved up. His library contains 
the books of the great teachers who had felt the beat- 
ings of the Divine Heart and could hint to him some 
larger meaning in that central event of human his- 
tory. And he found the meaning which met his 
need. 

And whatever he discovered, through experience 
or toil, he strove to contribute and share. The spiri- 
tual enlargement of his deeply loved Society was the 
supreme purpose of his life. He loved it as the ideal 
patriot loves his country. It was never long out of 
his thoughts. No sacrifice was too great, if it would 
promote the cause, no labor too heavy, no cost too 
great. Through the entire summer, in weakness of 
body and during sleepless nights he has worked to 
finish a little book, his last message, which he hoped 
might be a contribution toward the advancement of 
the Society in this time of transition. 

But no contribution he has made or left compares 
with that of his own life. God had given him a 
beautiful face, and He had made him, like Galahad, 
“as good as he was beautiful.” There was a fine 
harmony of outer and inner, so that the whole im- 
pression was one of beauty—a fulfilment of the 
prayer that the beauty of the Lord his God might be 
upon the servant, that the grace of the Lord Jesus 
might be upon the disciple. He walked among us 
for a whole generation and wist not that his face 
did shine. And we must needs live our own lives 
now in truer consecration because he has lived among 
us and shown us on his face the glory of the Lord 
whom he loved and served. 1 1 


TUBERCULOSIS AND RELIGION.* 
The famous French physicist, Pasteur, believed 
that it was “in the power of man to make all infec- 
tious diseases disappear from the world.” Special- 


ists to-day are at one with this opinion, at least in so | 


far as the “great white plague” or tuberculosis is 


concerned. This disease, “popularly known under 
the names of consumption, decline, scrofula, maras- 
mus, wasting disease, inanition, lupus, hip joint 
disease and white swelling,” is caused by microscopic 
disease germs which are carried from one to another 
in little particles of waste and enter the body with 
the food, or are inhaled with the breath. The whole 
life history of these little micro-organisms has been 


*We have made free use of quotations from pamphlets issued 
by The Pennsylvania Society for the Prevention of Tuber- 
culosis, Room 53, De Long Building, Philadelphia, Pa. The 
Society will gladly correspond with any one desiring informa- 
tion on this subject. 


SS | 
carefully studied and it is now known that they can 
easily be collected and destroyed. F 

With some the old idea that tuberculosis is in- |! 
herited still prevails, but nothing is more untrue. |! 
‘““No new case of tuberculosis can arise without an | 
old one.” If, therefore, “you can absolutely avoid d 
every source of infection, you are safe whatever pre- i 
disposing cause you may labor under.” All special- |" 
ists on the subject now tell us that with a little care }' 
and the perfect codperation of the public, the disease |" 
can be completely stamped out in one generation, and h 
forever banished from the world. They repeatedly |" 
assure us that man’s “power to control the spread of |* 
the disease is absolute.” “He can do this, too, with- |" 
out depriving himself of any of the comforts or of |! 
the companionship of his relatives and friends.” Nor |" 
is this all, for many cases can be permanently cured |/! 
where proper care is taken in time. Yet in the face | 
of these facts, tuberculosis is the most common cause 3 
of death in civilized society to-day and notwithstand- | 
ing the persistent appeals of a few heroic souls who & 
are alive to the possibility of its control and eradi- | 
cation, and notwithstanding some helpful laws in a|! 
few of the States, the disease continues to spread, and}! 
the general public remains peacefully ea i 
Here is a situation where ignorance is folly and in- 
action sinful. 

The new industrial conditions and the specializa-| 
tion of labor of the present day increase the possi-|) 
bilities for spreading the disease, and bring new) 
responsibilities for disseminating accurate knowl-|" 
edge, and exercising added care. When food stuffs | ; 
were grown close to the consumer and cooked by a) ,, 
member of the household, few people handled hea q 
and the chance of their being contaminated by dis-) 
eased persons and infected cars or store-rooms was} " 
much lessened. To-day nearly every article of cloth- ’ 
ing and food is handled by at least ten persons where} _ 
it was handled by one a generation ago. The recent , 
agitation concerning the careless methods prevailing| 
in some of the large meat-packing houses is the} }) 
revelation of a case in point, which vividly illus-| l 
trates the possibilities for infection which our intri-||" 
cate system of modern living affords. | 

And these new possibilities involve moral ques- 
tions to which we cannot shut our eyes. The health| he 
and well being of ourselves and our children depend} 
upon our care, forethought and codperation. At the) ™ 
present time the gulf between the accurate knowl-| ™ 
edge of the expert on the one hand, and the general ik 
practice of the common people on the other, is the} »; 
great obstacle in the way of progress; yet the means} ' 
of relief are so simple, and the result of proper care 


de 
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|} so far-reaching, that it becomes a religious duty to 
if help bridge the chasm. To many the tuberculosis 
re, | ‘question may seem a little foreign to religious life, 
in} but when we realize that ignorance and neglect may 
i) deprive us and our family, or our neighbor and his 
i) family, of health, and in some cases, of life, we be- 
i. } come aware—possibly painfully aware—that it falls 
|} within the pale of the Ten Commandments; and a 
i} casual study of the conditions which exist in many 
;j| homes and factories in which our clothes are made 
ly} 2nd our foods prepared, and in which children as well 
if} as adults live and work, forces us to ask the ques- 
}.| tion whether it is or is not quite as much within the 
| province of religion to concern ourselves about the 
| cause and spread of tuberculosis and other like 
4) questions, as it is to discover the derivation of Bibli- 
|| cal names or determine the exact construction of an 
g|| Intricate passage from an ancient prophet. Should 
i. “we not take care while studying the lives of far-away 
4 {heroes that we do not pass the one who has fallen by 
i: i wayside? Let us not forsake anything that is 
3} good; but, above all, let us minister to our age in the 
i _ of Him who came to minister and not to be 
t /ministered unto. 


is [For THe AMERICAN FRIEND.] 
| “KNOWLEDGE IS POWER.” 

| BY A. MORRIS CAREY. 
We are living in a day of “experts ;’’ we have our 
experts in electrical science, in pedagogy, in engi- 
“neering, in social reform, and in a hundred other of 


? 


“men are powers in the world about them because they 
|)"know. They are the men who are shaping their gen- 
.| eration in their respective professions, and they are 
‘concrete examples of the proverb that “Knowledge is 
power.” Nor is this principle true only in the scien- 
tific and intellectual world; men are strong spiri- 
tually and morally in proportion as they are men 
‘who know.” We as Friends are facing grave prob- 
‘lems, and problems which must be solved if we are 
to exist as a church, and we need men and women 
who possess accurate knowledge. We need those 
primarily who have the first-hand experience of truth 
‘which we have been hearing so much about lately, 
| who are not satisfied to repeat by rote formulas which 
they have not really made part of their lives. We 
‘need men who have been trained to think, and who 
“in addition to an experimental knowledge of truth in 
their hearts can bring to bear on the problems await- 
ing solution the power of trained, acute and penetrat- 
| Jing minds. We need men and women who have got- 
i 
! 
; 


ten at the marrow of the Scriptures and “know” the 
Bible, and who can interpret its message to our pres- 
Yent day needs, and not men who keep poring over 
he letter which indeed killeth, forgetting that it is 
spirit which maketh alive. We sorely need men and 


| 


women who have given time and intelligent thought 
to the study of the principles of truth which we stand 
for, and who will not lightly cast aside testimonies 
which cost so much to bring forth to the world. 

While we have those in our various yearly meet- 
ings who are potentially such as I have described, 
there is no royal road to such knowledge, and there 
must be a genuine “revival of learning” if we, as a 
church, are to have a larger number of members who 
are experts in the truth as we understand it. There 
should be more of our members who are able to take 
a place in the front rank of the great religious, phil- 
anthropic and social movements of the day. Peace, 
temperance, foreign missions, home missions (mis- 
sions to foreigners coming into our country) indus- 
trial reform, civic-righteousness, all these great move- 
ments are being carried forward to a splendid con- 
summation, but are we, as a church, contributing our 
share to bringing it about? I do not believe that we 
are, or that we shall do so till a larger number of our 
members are men and women “who know.” 


Baltimore, Md. 


[For THe AMERICAN FRIEND. ] 


-HONOR THY FATHER. AND THY 
MOTHER.’ 


BY THEO. L. CUYLER. 


There is a touching story of the famous Dr. Sam- 
uel Johnson. Samuel’s father, Michael Johnson, 
was a poor bookseller in Lichfield, England. On 
market-days he used to carry a package of books to 
the village of Uttoxeter, and sell them from a stall 
in the market-place. One day the bookseller was 
sick, and asked his son to go and sell books in his 
place. Samuel, from silly pride, refused to obey. 

Fifty years afterward Johnson became the cele- 
brated author, the compiler of the ‘English Diction- 
ary,” and one of the most distinguished scholars in 
England; but he never forgot his act of unkindness 
to his poor, hard-toiling father; so when he visited 
Uttoxeter he determined to show his sorrow and 
repentance. 

He went into the market-place at the time of busi- 
ness, uncovered his head, and stood there for an 
hour in the pouring rain, on the very spot where the 
book-stall used to stand. ‘‘This,” he says, “was an 
act of contrition for my disobedience to my kind 
father.” 

The spectacle of the great Doctor Johnson stand- 
ing bareheaded in the storm to atone for the wrong 
done by him fifty years before, is a grand and touch- 
ing one. There is a representation of it in marble 
on the Doctor’s monument. 

Many a man in after life has felt something 
harder and heavier than a storm of rain beating upon 
his heart when he remembered his acts of unkind- 
ness to a good father or mother now in their graves. 

Dr. John Todd, Pittsfield, the eminent writer, 
never could forget how, when his old father was very 
sick, and sent him away for medicine, he, a little lad, 
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had been unwilling to go, and had made up a lie, 
that “the druggist had not any such medicine.” 

The old man was just dying when little Johnny 
came, and said to him: “My boy, your father suffers 
great pain for want of your medicine.” 

Johnny started in great distress for the medicine, 
but it was too late. The father, on his return, was 
almost gone. He could only say to the weeping boy: 
“Love God, and always speak the truth, for the eye 
of God is always upon you. Now kiss me once more, 
and farewell.” 

Through all his after life, Doctor Todd often had 
a heartache over that act of falsehood and disobedi- 
ence to his dying father. It takes more than a shower 
to wash away the memory of sins. Doctor Todd 
repented of that sin a thousand times. 

The words, “Honor thy father and thy mother,” 
mean four things—always do what they bid you; 
always tell them the truth; always treat them loy- 
ingly, and take care of them when they are sick and 
grown old. I never yet knew a boy who trampled 
on the wishes of his parents who turned out well. 
God never blesses a willfully disobedient son. 

When Washington was sixteen years old he deter- 
mined to leave home and be a midshipman in the 
Colonial Navy. After he had sent off his trunk, he 
went to bid his mother good-by. She wept so bit- 
terly because he was going away that he said to his 
negro servant: “Bring back my trunk; I am not 
going to make my mother suffer so by leaving her.” 

He remained at home to please his mother. This 
decision led ‘to his becoming a surveyor, and after- 
wards a soldier. His whole glorious career in life 
turned on that simple act of trying to make his 
mother happy. And happy, too, will be the child 
who never has occasion to shed bitter tears for any 
act of unkindness to his parents. Let us not forget 
that God has said: “Honor thy father and thy 
mother.” 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A PICTURE OF YE OLDEN TIME. 


[The following is taken from George C. Herbert’s 
historical sketch of the Lynn Meeting, read at the 
two hundred and thirtieth anniversary held at Lynn, 
Mass., the 17th inst.—Ep.]: 

“On anniversary days we naturally recall the past. 
As I look into your faces, above them seems to hover 
a vision of the utterly different congregation that 
worshipped in this house fifty years ago. 

“T recall their customs, handed down from 
previous generations: for when a boy I frequently 
attended the Friends Meeting held in this house. I 
see the double tier of facing seats, with one a little 
higher than the other, on which sat rows of men and 
women. On the upper or high seat, as it was called, 
were the ministers and elders. 

“The women clad in the garb that once made the 
Quaker in a literal sense a peculiar people, with the 
sugar-scoop bonnet and the men with straight-col- 


| son ‘rather than through a match-maker, a) 


lared coats and silk or beaver hats with broad brims. | 
The hats were worn in meeting, and removed when — 
vocal prayer was being offered as a token of respect — 
and reverence for the Lord, who alone they thought © 


worthy of such homage. 
“The worshippers all stood during prayer, if one 


remained seated it was an indication that he or she | 
The men and > 


was not in unity with the supplicant. 
women sat apart. 


“On monthly meeting days, at what was called | 
‘meetings for discipline,’ a movable partition, called _ 
‘the shutters,’ was lowered, dividing the house into | ° 


two rooms, in which the men and women separately 
transacted the ‘affairs of the church.’ 

“The more important matters of business were 
referred from one meeting to the other for concur- 
rent action. My first appointment to any service in 
the church was that of messenger to the women’s 
meeting. The women removed their bonnets in the 
meetings for worship when they arose to speak or 
‘appeared in supplication.’ When evening meetings | 
were held, candles were used for lighting the house. 
For heat there were two long stoves for burning 
wood with funnels extending up through the ceiling, 
as the chimneys were in the attic. 

“The meetings for worship were held then on the 
basis of silence, sometimes with long intervals and_ 
occasionally -a meeting without any vocal service. 
In the last fifty years I recall but two or three silent 


meetings. The Friends could truly say with the 
poet: 


“Welcome the silence all unbroken, 
Nor less the words of fitness spoken.” 
—W hittier. 


“The signal for ‘breaking meeting,’ as it was| 
termed, was given by the minister, who sat at the 
head, and was carefully watched for by the restless 
youngsters before the hour to close was reached.” 


[For THe AMERICAN FRIEND.] 
THE NEW VERSUS THE OLD. 


BY ROBERT L. SIMKIN. 


There are in China to-day an ever-increasing 


number of young men of the educated class who rec-| — 


ognize the dwarfing influence of many of the old 
customs and who are therefore struggling to win for 
themselves and their people a measure of liberty con- 
sistent with progress. The opposition which they) 
encounter may be illustrated by the case of one young 
man who formerly attended the Boys’ High Schoo)) 
at Chungking. 

The whole trouble was over a love affair. Early) 
in the spring he began to cast wistful eyes in the| 
direction of a certain girl who also lived in Chung) 
king. The more he thought about it the better he 
liked the girl, for she was a Christian and was fai|_ 
better educated and more capable than the ordinary| 
Chinese girl. Finally he made love to her in per 
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is usual among the Chinese, and found that 
she was of the same mind as he. In China, 
however, it is doubly true that “the course of 
true love never did run smooth,” and this the young 
people soon found out. For the boy’s mother had 


| other plans for him. Years before, when he was a 


mere boy, she had betrothed him to another girl, and 
that betrothal must be carried out. It was no mat- 
ter that this girl was an ignorant heathen, no matter 
that the boy did have no interest in or love for her, 
yet he must marry her just the same, and his family 
set itself to force him to do so. 

Just about this time one of the foreign business 
men of Chungking, who employed the young fellow 
as interpreter, missed him from the office for four 
days and spoke of his absence to one of our mission- 
aries. The missionary went to the boy’s home and 
found that he had been tied in the house to force 
him to promise that he would not marry the Chris- 
tian girl. When the boy persisted that he would 
marry the girl he wanted the mother raised such an 
awful row among the neighbors and friends that the 
matter came to the ears of the official, and both 
mother and son were arrested and taken to the vamen 
for an investigation. There the official gave the 
fellow just two hours to think the matter over and 
decide which girl he would marry. During this 
time the boy discovered a large knife hidden in his 
mother’s sleeve, and she told him, “If you say you 
will marry that girl Vl kill myself on the spot.” 

This would have meant almost certain death for 
the boy, for thus his disobedience would have been 
the cause of his mother’s death, and in China diso- 
bedience to parents is considered a most awful crime. 
Therefore, when the official called the young man 
up for his answer he said: “I am unable to decide. 
It is too difficult a question.” The official dismissed 
both mother and son, and the question still remains 
unsettled. The young fellow and the girl whom he 
wants to marry have agreed to wait a year or two to 
see if the opposition will not disappear or something 
turn up which will enable them to get married. 


Chungking, West China. 


Some Views on Present Day Copirs. 


THE PROVINCE AND DUTIES OF THE 
GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT OF 
EVANGELISTIC WORK. 

BY THOMAS WOOD. 


There is nothing like a hand loom to turn out 
excellent cloth, and it may be as well as we can do 
to have those of us who have spun out a few threads 
along this line of work, to present our homespun 
theories. But J, for one, feel more like a student 
than teacher, more desirous of being clothed upon 
with another’s experience than to wrap the not ample 


*Read before the Five Years Meeting, Tenth month 18 
1907. 


folds of my own knowledge of these duties about 
others. 

I do not deny that I have a heart to give forth 
whatever I have of experience that can be a stimulus 
along the line of this grand work for the Kingdom 
of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. I see 
before me always what the office might be made. I 


| see the opportunities for results far reaching and 


glorious. With whatever words of wisdom or of 
unwisdom I may speak, it is out of the fulness of 
the heart, and with the hope that what I aspire 
after of success in the work, may one day become a 
reality and a possession for the Society. 

There is nothing accomplished economically 
to-day without a carefully laid plan. One cannot 
do all things at once, but he can separate the work 
that can be done from that for which way does not 
yet open. He can make straight for some objective 
point. Above all then is his duty to be definite and 
to aim at definite things to be accomplished. 

But to explain more in detail what are the possi- 
bilities of the work, let us begin with the duty and 
privilege of developing the evangelistic spirit 
throughout the meetings composing the yearly. meet- 
ing. By “evangelistic spirit,” I mean the spirit that 
earnestly desires and works to bring men to Jesus 
Christ. The spirit that recognizes that this is the 
first, and the last; the every-day duty and privilege 
of the church. The spirit that will not rest until the 
community in which the meeting is placed feels the 
throb of its mission and responds to the yearning 
love with which the individual members go out after 
each one within reach of the church’s influence; 
even the poor, the unlettered, the unsought, for of 
such is the ‘Kingdom of Heaven,’ and of such 
undoubtedly were the beginning of many Friends 
meetings in the early days, and of such, if we would 
build up many of our meetings to-day, must be the 
sum and substance. 

Very little of the work can be done by one man. 
The duties of the office are executive. The general 
superintendent can direct and suggest. He must 
depend upon others to carry out his suggestions. It 
is upon the present membership, however small, that 
the real responsibility for the growth of any meeting 
must fall. 

It is within the province of the general superin- 
tendent to encourage the pastoral committee in each 
particular meeting to united prayerful energy on 
behalf of the spiritual life of their meeting, and its 
usefulness in the community as a factor for the sal- 
vation of men. Meeting with the pastoral commit- 
tee of each: individual meeting may be most profit- 
able in stimulating them to realize the privilege and 
responsibility of their united work, as stated in the 
Uniform Discipline. This committee, being com- 
posed of the ministers, elders and overseers, and, in 
many meetings, other interested workers, such as 
officers of the Christian Endeavor and Bible-school, 
this is a representative body of the meeting and 
should. in a large degree represent its spiritual: 
energy. The pastoral committee holds the relation 
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to the church in its spiritual work that the board of 
directors of a bank or business corporation do to the 
organization. The policy of the Society in its work 
in the community, both as to its direction and 
method, lies with them. 

Great condescension will be needed in reaching 
unity of action in all matters before presenting 
them to the meeting of the Society for their consid- 
eration. It should be urged that no division of sen- 
timent in this body be allowed to reach outside its 
meetings for deliberation; that they never appear 
before the Society as a discord. The purpose of all 
being a unit, it should be possible, not to say easy, 
for a conclusion to be reached that will be fairly sat- 
isfactory to all, and most valuable to the Society in 
that it carries the pledged support of this represen- 
tative band of workers, and the hearty support of 
the body will follow their harmonious leadership. 
To this end, frequent meetings of this committee for 
the prayerful consideration of the work should be 
encouraged, “with time for reverent waiting’ for 
direction. 

Every part of the church life should be nourished 
and looked after by this committee, and the superin- 
tendent finds them the most natural channel through 
which to work. 

We are accomplishing nothing if we are not deep- 
ening the spiritual life in the individual, and, what- 


ever outward show of things we may make, it is the | 


personal character of each member that will mark the 
high tide or low-water mark of our work in any com- 
munity. We must also deepen and widen the sense 
of personal responsibility in the officers of our several 
meetings. Not only one standard of Christian living 
for all, but one standard of Christian activity for 
all, “to do with our might what our hands find 
to do.” 

We wish to make our meetings for worship a 
strong feature of our church life. In order to do 


this, we must have in each meeting the requisite | 


preaching and teaching by the ministry for enlight- 
enment, and instruction in the way of truth. I will 
next note the call to provide for the supply of min- 
istry where little or no ministry is had. In some of 
our meetings the ministry has entirely died out. In 
other meetings several gifts for the ministry have 
been found, encouraged and developed. Here two or 
three or more ministers are crowded together. Those 
who are free to do so, when the way is opened, are 
glad to go to the needy places and preach the Gospel 
in preference to staying at home, where others can 
fully meet the requirement. Our Friends’ concep- 
tion of worship is better maintained in this way in 
many cases. In other cases the means for the sup- 
port of a minister are not forthcoming. Even the 
gifts necessary for the supply of the “free ministry” 
are often woefully short, and it is only by such help 
as can be given by the Gospel committee that any 
ministry can be provided for some of the meetings. 
It becomes the duty then of the evangelistic superin- 
tendent to bring this to the attention of the yearly 
meeting’s Gospel committee, and procure such help 
| 


as is necessary until the meeting can be built up, as 
in most cases it soon can be, to a point of strength, 
financially and spiritually, where it can carry its 
own work. 

It has been well said that “in accepting the sacred 
burden of a ‘free ministry’ we lay it upon every 
member of the Society of Friends.” 

It is difficult to determine just where a certain 
responsibility is to be placed for a low state of that 
peculiar interest and willingness to assist, encourage 
and support the ministry, which we find in our meet- 
ings. It is truly an unsolved problem, just what the 
ultimate outcome of our ‘‘free ministry” is to be. 
But, as at present constituted, it is necessary that 
some one should stir up a fuller and freer open- 
heartedness and open-handedness on their behalf. It 


| is to say it simply and directly, appalling the amount 


of self-sacrifice and self-effacement many of our min- 
isters must practice if they throw themselves into 
the work in a way that satisfies our demand for a 
“free ministry” and the spiritual needs of the place. 
Among the most pleasant duties of the general super- 
intendent might be classed the privilege to help the 


_ faithful, loyal men representing the ministry, in 


whatever way possible to right relations to their 
work. The evangelistic superintendent should keep 
very near to all, and render whatever assistance pos- 


_ sible. One thing he should do, and this applies quite 


equally to others in the Society, he should be always 
striving to maintain our helpful and, I believe, 
superb ideal of liberty in worship, whether the meet- 
ing is led by a pastor or held in the simplest depen- 
dence upon the spirit, and with no pre-arrangment 
as to order of service. We should not forget that our 
real strength has been in the sense of responsibility 
which each individual has felt, not only in the gen- 
eral work of the church, but in the ministry of the 
Word. | 

And this leads me to speak of a further duty for 
the evangelistic superintendent to seek out those in 
every meeting who give evidence of a gift for public 
service and open the way for its exercise. It 
becomes very important to study each field, and, as 
workers are developed in co-operation with the pas- 
toral committee of each meeting, see that each one is 
helped into definite practical lines of work for which 
he is fitted. 

An arrangement most helpful to the yearly meet- 
ing superintendent is the appointment by each quar- 
terly meeting of a superintendent of evangelistic 
work, who, by virtue of this office, becomes a member 
of the yearly meeting committee. A frequent meet- 
ing together of these members with the yearly meet- 
ing superintendent keeps at the least expense of 
strength and money a close touch with all the needs 
of the various sections of the yearly meeting. This 
arrangement also contributes to a community of 
interest by each part of the yearly meeting with 
every other part and uniting all in the great object 
of our Society, the active promulgation of the 
Gospel. 

Another need strongly appeals to the superinten- 
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dent, as he reviews the field, that of protecting all 
the evangelists and workers so far as possible from 
conditions that might hinder their success or contri- 
bute to their failure. A man may be an assured suc- 
cess or he may-be an assured failure. But generally 
we will find that men are a success or a failure 
largely as the combined circumstances of natural 
ability, friends and favoring conditions are his, and 
nothing can help more in the combination than a 
truly interested friend. The beautiful prayer of the 
mother for her child that he might have a “friend ;” 
the response of the great man when asked the reason 
of his success, “I had a friend,” are well known to 
us. It is often impossible for a man unaided to get 
rid of the simplest conditions that hamper him. It 
is next to impossible to separate himself from things 
that he knows quite well prevent him from attaining 
success. The evangelistic superintendent in his 
broader view of the whole field can help to so place 
workers that their, best will be brought out. He can 
be the friend, the true friend of all. 

He must work for the recognition of the value of 
all gifts—and an appreciation of them in making 
up the total endeavor of the yearly meeting at large. 

He must encourage all the established agencies of 
the church in their efforts, especially those addressed 
to the young as the Bible-school and Christian 
Endeavor. 

The call comes not only to the evangelistic super- 
intendents, but to every member of the Society: 
“Build ye again the walls of Jerusalem.” But not 
from the empty mortar of praise or pride in our 
past history; not from copying old forms nor adopt- 
ing new ones, however architecturally beautiful, will 
our walls be made strong. But if we would rebuild, 
if we would add anything to our building worth the 
keeping, anything that will bring the glory again to 
our Jerusalem, we must go down where our fathers 
went, at the foot of the cross. We must bring: all 
those who are scattered wide from the church in the 
world round about, and present them here, and here 
and here only, in the redeeming saving power of the 
Cross of Jesus Christ shall we again find our glory 
and our prestige. 


Misstonary Department. 


[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to Herman Newman, 1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa.] 


TRANSFORMATION. 


Although there are plenty of native swords about 
us that might be beaten into plowshares, and an abun- 
dance of spears that could well be made into prun- 
ing hooks, we know of no such actual transformations. 
Nevertheless, changes are taking place which war- 
rant true rejoicing just as really as though Tsaiah’s 
prophecy was being literally fulfilled. 

One of our station employees who has been sleep- 
ing on the dirt floor in his hut desired a bed, and 
began after work hours to hew out the material for a 
frame. It was soon finished and the question of a 


suitable bed cord presented itself. In this hut was a 
large shield made of cowhide. This he dismantled, 
soaked in water for two days, cut into strips and 
laced on the frame. We suggested that perhaps he 
would want the shield again some day for fighting 
purposes. He replied, ‘No, fighting is of Satan. I 
am through with that and will want the shield no 
more.” 

Drinking of native beer is practically universal, 
especially among the men. But two certain men well 
known to us as regular attenders at services are 
marked by other natives as those who have renounced 
this evil habit. This has come to us casually through 
their acquaintances who say that. these men love the 
Lord and want to please Him. 

A school lad was sent to call a certain man who 
lives some little distance away. He was back in a 
surprisingly short time saying that he met the man 
soon after leaving the station. He added, ‘“‘God helped 
me to find him near, not far away.” We said, ‘Then 
you can praise God, can’t you?’ He replied, “Yes, 
I will praise Him.” All was in perfect sincerity and 
childlike simplicity. Children, even heathen, are not 
far from the Kingdom. We might all learn more 
really to see and acknowledge God’s good hand in the 
commonplace routine of life. 

On a recent Saturday afternoon, when itinerating 
to remind and invite the people to observe the Lord’s 
day, we came to the home of a sub-chief. He was not 
among the idlers about his huts, but was said to be 
out among his people telling them to come to service 
on the morrow. ‘To-day’s itinerating found one of 
our school boys doing likewise in the vicinity of his 
home. 

Why did the young man convert the shield into a 
bed cord? Why do those who but recently sat around 
the beer pots now condemn the practice? Why does 
the lad credit good fortune to God instead of to the 
spirits? Why do some forego an afternoon’s idling 
in the shade to help us stir up a Sabbath congregation ? 
There is only one answer. The Gospel of Christ is 
a transforming power; and this transforming power 
of the Gospel of Christ is the simple, direct, God- 
appointed remedy for sin in any land. 

The darkness is very great and the power of Satan 
is grievously manifest on every hand; but the plain 
presentation of the Gospel has in the past and will 
ever continue to disperse the gloom and transform 
men, tribes and nations, if we only believe. 


Epear T. Home. 
Lirhanda, B. E. Africa. 


“Worry is an altogether useless evil and can be 
overcome if we are fully determined to keep serene 
and ealm. ‘This, too, will pass,’ has quieted many 
a storm, cast out fear and eased the burden of the 
day.” 


“Divine love is the stratum upon which hope and 
immortality rest.” 
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Correspondenre. 


To the Editor of THe AMERICAN FRIEND: 


It has been my privilege to spend some time within the 
limits of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, and I thought that 
thy readers might enjoy some impressions that come to a 
stranger while there. 

Philadelphia holds much of interest to every loyal 
American. Every foot one treads on seems historic. Here 
is Independence Hall, much as it was when the delegates 
occupied the chairs in the room where the Declaration was 
signed. Here is the old Liberty Bell, that proclaimed liberty 
throughout the land, but cracked in its efforts to proclaim it. 
It is kept as one of the most sacred historic relics of the 
Nation. Here, too, stands the Betsy Ross House, where 
the first American flag was made, and Betsy herself was of 
Quaker descent. Here, also, is Carpenter’s Hall, where the 
Continental Congress was held. 

Of the buildings owned by the Society of Friends in the 
City of Philadelphia, perhaps none has so much of interest 
as the one on Fourth and Arch Streets, in the business part 
of the city. This property came into possession of the 
Friends of Philadelphia as a gift from William Penn, with 
the stipulation that they remain in union and fellowship with 
the Yearly Meeting at London, England. It contains more 
than two’ acres, and was used as a burying ground. Some 
parts contain two and three layers of graves. The large and 
spacious grounds are enclosed by a brick wall, which gives 
to the place a cosy appearance, and shuts out some of the 
noise from the street. 

Part of the meeting house now standing was built in 1804. 
It is large and commodious, plain in the extreme, but in 
every sense attractive. It is 180 feet long, and covers 
more than a quarter of an acre of ground. ‘There is where 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting is held. Only a little distance 
away is Benjamin Franklin’s grave. 

I attended Quarterly Meeting there in Eighth month, last. 
Abouth 250 men and women assembled. The plainness of 
the dress of those present seemed in harmony with the 
plainness of the house, situated in the heart of the third 
largest city in the Union, in the midst of the unrest of the 
business section. ‘There was much silence in the meeting, 
yet, notwithstanding the noise on the outside, it seemed 
impressive. As the men and women sat in an attitude of 
worship, an expression of real earnest devotion beaming 
from their faces, one could feel the uplifting influence that 
comes from a sincere waiting upon God. 

I felt I was in a sacred place, and knew that the Divine 
Spirit was there. I was turned with tender feelings toward 
our own meeting in the Middle West, with a hope that we 
should never fail to realize the value of silence in our worship 
and the power of individual dependence on the Holy Spirit. 
There must be some silence, or the liberty of the spirit is 
likely to be sacrificed in large measure. 

The meeting was not wholly silent. There were a number 
of helpful messages given by different men and women 


present. ‘ é - 
The men and women held their business meetings 
separately. I attended the woman’s meeting. Anna K. 


Cadbury was the presiding clerk. Her voice could be heard 
clearly over the large room. ‘The business did not seem to 
drag, but was carried forward with dispatch. | 

After the business meeting closed, those present tepaired 
to an upper room, furnished in rather a rustic style, but well 
lighted and airy, and partook of a hearty repast. There 
seemed to be a genuine welcome, and the friendliness and 
hospitality helped to make pleasant the lunch hour, as Friend 
sat chatting with Friend. 

While in Philadelphia, one of the things that interested me 
most was the sweet spirit shown toward Western Friends. 
We found no spirit of bitterness or ugly criticism. They 
seem to feel a close kinship with us. ‘They felt solicitous, 
however, in reference to the outcome of our innovations, and 
were afraid that our pastoral system and music would carry 
us into “form,” and that we would go back to the same 
things from which George Fox came out, and which he 
protested so earnestly against. ‘They felt anxious for us to 
maintain the principles in reference to Divine worship for 
which our fathers stood and for which the early Friends 
suffered. 

We can hardly wonder that they feel solicitous about our 
innovations, when many of our members, and éven some of 
the pastors themselves, feel anxious that the pastoral system, 


music and everything be carried on in harmony with the 
principles of Quakerism, and realize that if this is not done, 
it will work unfavorably to our meetings and the welfare of 
the Friends as a religious denomination. 

Friends of Philadelphia, with us, feel the need of more 
personal and religious work, and are sending out, from time 
to time, committees to visit meetings and individuals in 
out-of-the-way places, to look toward the growth and 
strengthening of the Society. 

I also attended some of the meetings of the Primitive 
Friends. At Bristol, Pa., on Wood Street, stands a plain 
meeting house on an elevated spot, with very large alanthus 
trees near the gate, a picturesque place. Here assemble 


some of the plainer sect, who hold to the old customs. - 


Young women wear the plain bonnets, and sit and worship 
in the old way. Abbey Wainsley, an aged Friend minister, 
delivers powerful messages. I do not remember of ever 
having heard messages more full of hope and more spiritual. 

Here the family of John Maule, the son of Joseph Maule, 
a noted minister, and Roland Hazard, a grandson of John 
Wilbur, worship. 

I was in some of the homes of the Friends there, and 
everything seemed so quiet and peaceful. They do not 
believe in music, but they seem to have wonderful harmony 
in the family life. : 

I feel my life is richer for having been permitted to meet 
the Friends of Philadelphia, and those holding to the primitive 
methods of carrying the Gospel message to the world. I 
have wished that many of our young people in the Western 
meetings could come in touch with them. If we could know 
them better, many would voice the sentiment of one of our 
oldest and best-known ministers. “The older I become, the 
closer I find myself in sympathy with Philadelphia Friends.” 


Anna May PEMBERTON, 
West Milton, Ohio. 


Shings of Interest Amany Ourselves. 


-_ 


Z. M. and S. A. Harris, formerly of Denver, are now located 
at Colorado City. 


Albert G. Shepard, formerly of New York City, is now 
located in pastoral work at Clinton Corners, N. Y. 


William G. Hubbard and wife, Columbus, Ohio, are spending 
the winter with Friends at Goldsboro, N. C. Their friends 
will please note change of address. 


N. C. McLean is engaged in revival services in Erie, Pa. 
The Christian people of different denominations all work 
harmoniousiy with him, and many are being converted. 


Daniel Oliver addressed the tea-meeting at Twelfth Street 
Meeting-house, Philadelphia, the 2d inst., on “The Moham- 
eyes Religion; Its Rise, Spread and Influence in the World 

o-day.” 


Arrangements have been made whereby Prof. Edgar H. 
Stranahan will serve University meeting, Wichita, Kan., as 
pastor until the committee in charge can procure a suitable 
person for the place. 


Gurney H. Dicks, Fairmount, Ind., finished his evangelistic 
work in Fruitland Monthly Meeting, Kansas, on the 2oth ult. 
He held a series of meetings at East Buckeye, and one at 
Fruitland. His preaching was helpful and much appreciated. 
He is now in a series of meetings at Twin Mound. 


A pamphlet has just been received containing addresses. 


made by Edward T. Tucker, M.D., and John H. Dillingham 
at the exercises held in the Friends Meeting-house at Sand- 
wich, Mass., Tenth month 10, 1907. ‘The exercises commem- 
orated the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of a meeting of the Society of Friends at Sandwich, 
the earliest meeting of the denomination in America. 


The Richmond (Ind.) Paladium of the 25th ult. contained 
a most encouraging account of the initiation of a temperance 
campaign in that place. _We cull the following: “At a mon- 
ster mass meeting at East Main Street Friends Church Sunday 
afternoon under auspices of the Sunday-school Association, a 
campaign was launched in Richmond and Wayne County 
for a more complete riddance of the liquor traffic. While none 
of the direct lines of attack was outlined at the meeting by any 
of the speakers, yet it is understood that sooner or later the 
Ministerial Association of this city and the various church 
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organizations of the city and county will be solicited to partici- 
pate in a general movement for a dry county.” 


Franklin S. Blair presented the claims of the cause of peace 
and arbitration; also urged the need of continual work of 
Friends for total abstinence and prohibition. 

On First day F. S. Blair conducted the Bible School Tem- 
perance lesson. ‘The various sessions of the Quarterly Meet- 
ing were edified with singing by Eli Reece and Herbert Rey- 
nolds. At the forenoon meeting Eli Reece spoke of the need 
for three new meeting-houses in different places, and of the 
need of the evangelistic work, and received an offering. Just 
after the evening meeting convened, John K. Howell, Ohio, 
entered in company with David Farlow, Jr., chairman of the 
Evangelistic Committee for the quarter. Later it was 
arranged for John K. Howell to join in a meeting the next 
evening, which might be the beginning of a series of meetings. 


The Friends residing near Leon, Butler County, Kan., have 
recently completed a very nice house of worship, which was 
formally opened and dedicated on Eleventh month 10, 1907. 
Services in charge of President E. Stanley, Friends University, 
Wichita, assisted by E. H. Carey and the pastor of the German 
Reformed Church situated about eight miles distant. Some- 
thing more than enough money to pay all indebtedness was 
raised by voluntary contributions. ‘The Friends are much 
encouraged, and are making request for a Monthly Meeting 
to be held on the second Seventh day of each month at 2 
o'clock P. M., and known as Logan Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. There is still a good opportunity for Friends seek- 
ing homes, though prices are advancing. Interested Friends 
should write to Reuben Davis, Leon, Kan., R. F. D. 1. 


Southern Quarterly Meeting was held the 22d-23d ult. at 
Science Hill, N. C., where it has been held each year for thir- 
teen years. ‘There was so much rain and the streams were so 
swollen that on the 22d there were but nine people present, 
all men. Next day the clerk and his minutes were absent, 
and only about a dozen people were present. On First day 
the house was not one-third full. Herbert Reynolds, a min- 
ister, was made clerk of the meeting on ministry and oversight 
for the day. Four of the seven Monthly Meetings were rep- 
resented by delegates, or had sent written reports, which 
showed a healthy state of affairs. Eli Reece spoke of the needs 
of good organization and of the advisability of dividing the 
quarter into two because of the large number of Monthly 
Meetings and the-remoteness of the extreme ones. He thought 
that better work would result. 


The Friends Meeting at Gasport, N. Y. (the youngest 
meeting in New York Yearly Meeting), was started two years 
ago by George Hull and his family, and has made a steady 
and substantial growth. ‘The attendance at the morning ser- 
vice is about 30 and the Bible School the same. 

The Christian Endeavor has 32 active and 4 associate mem- 
bers, while there are usually about 20 (one-third of whom are 
women, the rest men) present at the prayer-meeting on 
Fourth day evening. "They have no place of worship, but rent 
the Evangelical Church building, and several have been con- 
verted in the regular services, some of whom have joined the 
meeting; others will in the near future. 

These Friends were greatly encouraged by the attendance 
of Mary J. Weaver, Batavia, N. Y., on the 24th of Eleventh 
month. She preached to 56 at the morning service. About 40 
women and young ladies came at 3 P. M. to hear her address 
on “Purity,” and the house was packed at the evening service. 
Two persons (a husband and wife) expressed a desire to 
become Christians at the evening service, 


Charles O. Whitely, Carthage, Ind., writes “that Bunji Kida, 
the Japanese Friends minister, who is visiting in America, 
attended the sessions of Walnut Ridge Quarterly Meeting 
held the 8th to 10th ult., and took part in the various sessions. 
He gave a public address at Walnut Ridge First day evening 
the toth ult.; at Riverside Second day evening, the 11th; at 
Little Blue River Third day evening, the 12th; at Western 
Grove Fourth day evening, the 13th; at Westland, morning and 
evening, Fifth day, the 14th; at Charlottsville Sixth day even- 
ing, the rsth; at Walnut Ridge Monthly Meeting, Seventh day 
morning, the 16th. On First day, 17th, at Carthage, he ad- 
dressed four different sessions, one of which was in the 
Wesleyan Church. On Second day morning, the 18th, he 
spoke in the chapel of the public school, appearing in native 
dress. In each evening service he was greeted by very large 
audiences, who were intensely interested in the man_and his 
message. Bunji Kida is a man of sterling worth, a Friend in 


God is graciously using him, and his presence has been a bene- 
diction to many in this Quarterly Meeting.” 


[The mid-week meeting on Fifth-day, at Amesbury, Mass., 
occurred this year on Seventh month 4th. It happens that 
the parsonage of the Congregational Church, where the 
pastor, James D. Dingwell, resides, is at the corner of the 
street where the Friends of the “Pond Hills” locality leave 
the car for a short walk to the meeting-house. Seeing the 
Friends that morning going as usual to our meeting, he was 
impressed with the contrast in their way of spending the day 
to that of the public at large, so on the spur of the moment 
he indited this poem, which he dedicated to the Friends of 
“Pond Hills” :] 

’Twas our national birthday in city and hamlet, 

The boom of the cannon re-echoed our mirth, 

The spirit of joy rang from church tower and door-step, 

“Old Glory” unfurled to the breezes our worth, 

When lo, from the street-car alighted some neighbors 

Appearing unconscious that this was the “Fourth.” 


A moment’s reflection! our queries were answered; 

They turned down the street where the meeting-house stands, 
And there, ‘midst the quiet of Quaker traditions, 

They learned of the Spirit the Saviour’s commands— 

The Spirit who speaks not alone on the Sabbath, 

But is near every day for the soul life’s demands. 


—Jamers Davipson DINGWELL. 


Friends University has enrolled above 260 students so far 
this year, which is about 40 more than at the same time last 
year. The enrollment for this tenth year should naturally 
reach 350. Graduate work has been undertaken for the first 
time this year, particularly in Latin and in Hebrew and the 
Old Testament, the latter in the Biblical School as contem- 
plated in its recent enlargement. ‘Two new professors were 
also added this year. Prof. Arthur W. Jones, Maine, an 
A.B. and an A.M., of Haverford College, and a teacher of 
much experience, is awakening new life in ancient classics. 

Professor Edgar H. Stranahan, an A.M., of Earlham Col- 
lege, is highly appreciated in the Biblical School. He is also 
pastor of Friends University Church, where a large number 
of students attend. 

By request of the German Department of the University of 
Chicago, Edith Furnas, professor of Modern Languages in 
Friends University, recently presented a paper at a meeting 
of the affiliated schools of Chicago University, on “The Use 
of Synonyms in Teaching German.” 

Dr. William L. Pearson, on invitation of Wichita Ministerial 
Association, recently addressed a meeting of that body on 
“The Outlook of the Society of Friends,’ which by their direc- 
tion, appeared in The Wichita Daily Beacon. It will now 
appear in pamphlet form. 

Extension work has been organized by the University this 
year, and four or five classes have been formed in Wichita, 
particularly in English, German, Chemistry and Mathematics. 

The addition of $65,000 to the endowment funds within the 
past year has brought great relief to a growing institution 
that has been obliged to economize almost incredibly, and that 
well knows that the present $125,000 endowment must be 
doubled before long. ‘The board has resolved to raise the 
endowment of the Biblical School to $50,000 as early as prac- 
ticable in order to meet immediate needs. 

News of the death of David Scull has been received here 
with profound regret. His interest in Friends institutions 
generally, and particularly in Friends University, made it 
appropriate to devote a half hour at the morning exercises of 
the 23d ult to his memory and character. President Stanley 
and Professor Pearson spoke warmly of his friendship and 
characterized this eminent Friend in his private and public 
life, in business and in educational work, as author and as 
Christian. It was sincerely hoped that he might be able to 
visit the college sometime within the present year. His name 
will be embalmed in the memory of the institution. \ 

At the suggestion of James Allison, one of the staunchest 
friends of the University, a very interesting feature has been 
introduced into our chapel exercises. Once each week a prom- 
inent citizen is invited to speak to the students on the Current 
Events of the day. James Allison himself gave the first talk 
of the series. He has been followed by Henry Allen, editor of 
the Beacon, and Attorney J. D. Houston. ‘Their addresses 
have all been very helpful, and the students have greatly 
appreciated them. 

Since the University has abandoned intercollegiate foot-ball, 
Emporia has adopted a similar policy. Five colleges in Kansas 


every sense of the term, and a devout Christian gentlemen. | have now ruled out this sport. 
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Che International Lesson. 


FOURTH QUARTER. 
LESSON XI. TWELFTH, MONTH I5, 1907. 
THE BOY SAMUEL, 
1 Samugy 3: 1-21. 


Gotppn TpxT.—Speak, Lord: for thy 
servant heareth. 1 Sam. 3:9. 


DAILY RHADINGS FOR PRECEDING WHEK. 
Second-day. . The boy Samuel, I Sam. 
10. 


“hird-day. The boy Samuel. I Sam. 
-21. 
Fourth-day. Wicked priests. I Sam. 
12-19 


PR Pe Dw Ww 


“Fifth-day. Judgment fulfilled. I Sam. 
10-1 


Sixth-day. A father’s counsel. Proy. 
3. 


Seventh-day. Children’s praise accepted. 


Matt. 21: 1-16. 
First-day. Christ and children. Matt. 
8:1-14. 
Time.—Uncertain; possible about 1149 
40000, *C: 


Place.— Samuel’s birthplace was 
Ramah, about 3 or 4 miles northwest of 
Jersusalem. The center of worship at 
that time was at Shiloh, about 20 miles 
north of Jerusalem. 

Persons.—Eli, the high priest nearly 
80 years old; Samuel, 12 years old. 

The two books of Samuel originally 
formed one book, and were not divided 
in the Hebrew Bible until 1516, A. D. 


The title is given from one of the chief | 
characters in the books, as is the case | 


PUT AWAY PICKLES. 
MATHEMATICIAN FIGURES OUT THE FOOD 
QUESTION. 


If anyone requires a clear head it is 
the teacher of mathematics. He must 
reason in the abstract as it were, and full 
concentration of mind is necessary if 
correct results are to be forthcoming. 

An Ohio man writes: 

“T am a teacher of mathematics and 
for 15 years prior to four years ago, I 
either took a lunch composed of cold 
sandwiches, pickles, etce., to school or 
hurried home and quickly ate a hot din- 
ner. 

“The result was I went to my after- 
noon work feeling heavy, dull of brain 
and generally out of sorts. Finally I 
learned about Grape-Nuts and began to 
use it for my noon-day lunch. 

“From the first I experienced a great 
change for the better. The heavy, un- 
pleasant feeling and sour stomach caused 
by the former diet disappeared. ‘The 
drowsy languor and disinclination to 
work soon gave way to a brightness and 
vim in my afternoon work, a feeling en- 
tirely new to me. 

“My brain responded promptly to the 
requirements put upon it, and what is of 
more importance, the results have been 
lasting and more satisfactory, the longer 
I have used Grape-Nuts as a food. 

“My wife had been suffering from 
‘weak stomach accompanied by sick head- 
aches nearly all her life. She is invar- 
iably relieved of these when she sticks 
to Grape-Nuts, either eaten dry or with 
‘milk. Her stomach has gradually grown 
stronger and her headaches less frequent 
since she began to eat Grape-Nuts.” 
“There’s_a Reason.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Read 
the booklet, “The Road to Wellville,” in 
packages. 


with the titles Joshua, Esther, Ruth. 
The books are evidently a compilation 
from earlier sources (see 2 Sam. 1:18). 
At what period this compilation was 
made is not known, but it must have 
been after the death of David: Com- 
pare 2 Sam. 5:5, and 1 Sam, 27:6 where 
the mention of “kings of Judah” im- 
plies that the separation of the king- 
dom had taken place. 


The period covered by 1 Samuel is less 
than 100 years, but the narrative is not 
in chronological order. It is generally 
agreed that the first part of the book 
is contemporary with part of Judges; 
and it is thought that Samson and Eli 
were living at the same time; for in- 
stance, it is not unlikely that Judges 
13:1 and I Sam. 7:12, 13 refer to the 
same oppression. Samuel is one of the 
most interesting characters of the Old 
Testament. He lived in a transition 
period—he was compelled to see’ the 
theocracy change into an outward 
monarchy. He was the last of the 
Judges, and the first of the lines of those 
men whom we call Prophets par excel- 
lence. He exhibits in marked degree 
Faith, Patience, Self-sacrifice, Foresight, 
Keenness of Perception, Faithfulness. 
It is not possible to rightly estimate his 
character without some knowledge of the 
rude age in which he lived, of which 
to a very great degree, the statement of 
the concluding verse of Judges was true. 
“There was no king in Israel; every man 


did that which was fight in his own | 


eyes.” I Samuel, chapters 1 and 2:21 
should be read. 

1. “The child Samuel.” As it was 
not usual for boys to perform service in 


| the Temple before they were 12 years 


old, it was likely Samuel was at least 
this age. (Compare Luke 2:42). 
“Ministered.” Served. The character 
of this service is seen from verse 15. 
“Precious.” Rare. It means that pro- 
phetic communications had nearly ceased. 
Compare Ps. 74:9; Amos 8:11. Only 
two prophets are mentioned in Judges, 
Jud. 4:4; 6:8. “No open vision.” “No 
frequent vision.” Amer. R. V. “There 
was no publicly acknowledged prophet 
whose word came to all Israel.” 


2. Eli was old and his sight was dim. 


3. “The lamp of God.” Probably the 
seven branched candlestick. “Went out.” 
3efore it was extinguished. Probably 
about daybreak or a little earlier, ‘The 
lamp was expected to burn till morn- 
ing. As. sbere’ am I.” © Literally, 
“Behold me.” It was the usual answer 
which a good attendant would make. 
Compare Gen. 22:1; Is. 6:8. “He ran.” 
Note his alacrity. 

6. “Didst call.’ “Better—as in R. V. 
“Calledst.” There is no emphasis either 
here or in verse 8. 

7. “Did not yet know the Lord.” Did 
not have the personal knowledge which 
comes by a personal revelation. 

8. Eli now recognized that the call 
was not a human one. 


to. “The Lord.” The word is em- 
phatic. How He presented Himself is 
not related, though from verse 15 it 
would seem that it was in a vision. 
Compare Judg. 6:11-14; Rev. 1:1; 


22:16. 

11. “Tingle” Comparq 2 Kings 
21:12; Jer. 19:3. The reference is 
doubtless to the impending defeat of 


the Israelites by the Philistines, the 


death of Eli’s son and of Eli himself, 
the loss of the Ark, ete. 

12. See chapter 2:27-36. . “From the 
beginning even unto the end.” R. V. 

13. “I have told him, ete. The orig- 
inal is not very clear. Did bring a curse 
upon themselves, and he restrained them 
not.” RV... See 1 Sam. 2223. 

14. “The iniquity of Eli’s house shall 
not be expiated with sacrifice nor offer- 
ing forever.’ Amer. R. V. No sacri- 
fice could make atonement for such sins 
as theirs. 

15. “Doors.” Probably of the en- 
closure, as the Tabernacle itself was 
closed with a curtain. 

17. Note how Eli first asks, then de- 
mands, and finally adjures Samuel to 
conceal nothing from him. Compare 
Ruth 1:17. 

18. Thus adjured Samuel could do 
no less than tell Eli all. It was a hard 
position for the lad. “And he said.” 
Eli. “It is the Lord.” Literally. “He 
is Jehovah.” Compare Exodus 34:5-7. 
With all his failings Eli was a lover of 
Jehovah and faithful to Him. He makes 
no murmur, but submits to the decree 
of Jehovah. 

19. “Grew.” Compare Luke 2:52. 
“Did let none of his words fall to the 
ground.” ‘This refers to his prophetic 
utterances—the messages which came 
to him from Jehovah to deliver or “tell 
forth” to the people. ‘This verse prob- 
ably covers a period of twenty years. 
“The Lord was with him.’ ‘This was 
the secret of the strength which was 
his. 

20. “Dan even to Beersheba.” From 
north to south. Dan being the north- 
ernmost and Beersheba the southern- 
most town of Palestine. It was a 
proverb. “Established to be.” Approved 
or found faithful. It is the same word 
which is translated “sure” in 2:35; 21. 
“Appeared again.” The opposite of 
verse I. 


PRACTICAL THOUGHT. 


Samuel was the son of religious par- 
ents, the child of many prayers, the 
inmate of a religious home, early 
brought to the Lord, and taught by 
love, by example and precept to love 
the Lord. 

Is the result to be wondered at? 


The New York Times and the Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger have hit upon a 
new scheme for advertising. ‘They ex- 
pect to compete in an automobile race 
from New York to Paris, going by way 
of Behring Strait. Their proposed route 
will take them through Chicago, thence 
to Vancouver on the Pacific coast, where 
they will follow north to some port on 
the Behring Sea, thence across to 
Siberia; south to Pekin, and west across 
the great continents of Europe and Asia 
to Paris. 
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Christian Endeavor. 


[Communications for this department should 
be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New York 
Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR TWELFTH MONTH I5. 


CONFIDENT TESTIMONY FOR 
CHRIST. 
LUKE 12:11, 12; Acts 4: 13-33. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 
Second-day. Testimony through the 
Spirit) I Cor. 12; 1-3: 
“ geeday A test of saintship. I John 


ghourth-day. Union with God. I John 4: 
Fifth-day. 


Rom. 10: 8-11. 
ee ey: Confession and courage. Mark 


Confession and _ salvation, 


Seventh-day. A good confession. Acts 7: 


The declaration of Peter and John 
as to speaking of the things they had 
seen and heard accorded with the 
teaching of their Lord and ours, “Ye 
are my witnesses.” We can not be true 
to Him and fail to speak forth what 
He has made known to us. It is not 
enough to expound the Scriptures or to 
propose a system of doctrine; this is not 
testifying. It has its place, but the 
power of God is vindicated and made 
known by those who have had an ex- 
perience, and by no other. 

Perhaps things that we do not under- 
stand come before us all, and it may 
even be that we cannot honestly say 
that we believe some point that seems 
very clear and confidently held by 
another, but there is for the simplest 
and humblest a starting point as to 
which they feel sure, a fact on which 
they can rest; and the proclamation of 


BEGAN YOUNG. 
HAD “COFFEE NERVES” FROM YOUTH. 


“When very youns I began using 
coffee and continued up to the past six 
months,” writes a Texas girl. 

“I had been exceedingly nervous, thin 
and very sallow. After quitting coffee 
and drinking Postum Food Coffee about 
a month my nervousness disappeared and 
has never returned. ‘This is the more 
remarkable as I am a Primary teacher 
and have kept right on with my work. 

“My complexion now is clear and rosy, 
my skin soft and smooth. As a good 
complexion was something I had greatly 
desifed, I feel amply repaid even though 
this were the only benefit derived from 
drinking Postum. 

“Before beginning its use I had suf- 


fered greatly from indigestion and head- | 


ache; these troubles are now unknown. 

“Best of all, I changed from coffee to 
Postum without the slightest inconve- 
nience, did not even have a headache. 
Have known coffee drinkers who were 
visiting me, to use Postum a week with- 
out being aware that they were not 
drinking coffee. . 

“I have known several to begin the 
use of Postum and drop it because they 
did not boil it properly After exnlain- 
ing how it should be prepared they have 
tried it again and pronounced it de- 
licious.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read the booklet, “The 
Road to Wellville,’ in pkgs. “There’s 
a Reason.” 
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Glowing Heat 


From Every Ounce of Fuel 


When the mercury drops out of sight, and 
you just can’t keep the house warm, you ll 
find it wonderfully convenient to use a 


PERFECTION 
Oil Heater 


(Equipped with Smokeless Device) 


It's very light—carry it about—heat avy cold 
room. Turn the wick high or low—no 
danger—no smoke—no smell. Easily cared 
for and gives nine hours of 
cozy comfort at one filling of 
brass font. 
nickel and japan. 
heater warranted. 


The Rayo Lamp 


—read or sew by it—won't tire your eyes. 
draft burner. Made of brass, nickel plated. 

If your dealer cannot supply the Rayo Lamp or Perfection Oil 
Heater, write our nearest agency for a descriptive circular. 


ATLANTIC REFINING CO. 


(Incorporated) 


with its flood of steady, 
brilliant light is ideal for 
the long winter evenings 


Finished in 
Every 


Latest improved central 
Every lamp warranted. 


this one fact will be worth more to a 
struggling soul looking for a light, than 
the most stholarly discussion of an 
array of doubts that may have sprung 
up in the minds of one who has -sought 
by mere human wisdom to find out the 
ways of God. Belief with the heart 
and confession with the mouth may be 
in the first instance only a matter of the 
barest beginnings, but its fruit is sure 
to be an enlargement, as the land is trod 
upon and taken in possession. 


“Get a message,” was the word to a 
meeting of young people recently. Per- 
haps it seemed to some of them like 
laying too great a burden on them as 
new in Christian work; but a message 


is not necessarily elaborate nor pro- 
found, as men measure. Paul knew 
nothing but Christ crucified, the Re- 


deemer of men. A message that testi- 
fies to the effectiveness of that work 
to-day, in whatever circumstances of 
life, is the message some one needs— 
perhaps the one next to me or to you. 
Our silence may mean his eternal loss 
—and ours, for we neither live nor die 
alone. “I know and am _ persuaded,” 
wrote Paul. That is the glory of his 


ministry. With all his love and his 


vision of the plan of salvation, the chief 
charm and sanction of his teaching is 
his own: confident testimony as to what 
Christ had done for Paul. 


THE CALL. 


Exams and morning bell 
And one close call for me; 
And may the Prof. his hardest questions 
keep, 
For I am clear at sea. 


At such a time my mind it seems asleep, 
Too dull to think, or write, 

When that which seemed so easy once 
Has taken flight. 


Exams and closing bell, 
And after that, how sad; 

And may there be no questions asked 
When I see dad. 


For though from out his jumbled tense 
and case 
I tried to make my way, 
I know I’ll meet my finish face to face 
When Prof. has had his say. 


—R. Ambrose and C. Morgan in Camp- 
bell College Charta. 
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By AMELIA MOTT GUMMERE 


UR leader this year is one of the most charming 
and instructive books yet written concerning 
“The Quaker.” It has already passed through 

two editions, yet many Friends’ libraries are without 
a copy. We have secured a special rate from the 
publishers, and are determined to place it within the 


reach of every subscriber. We prefer to let others. 
describe the book. 


‘‘The author treats the subject with the awe due to its historical 
importance, but also with the twentieth century breadth of vision and 
with gleams of humor that are irresistible. The volume is a beautiful 
piece of book-making. The cover design, in orthodox gray, is suggestive 
of the contents, and the text is profusely illustrated with quaint repro- 
ductions of the old fashions and ‘with photographs of Quaker beauties of 
the olden time.’’—'‘ The Times,’’ New York City. 


‘‘Too much praise can hardly be given to the costume in which (the) 
Quaker appears; its silurian gray boards and mouse-colored calf make it 
a delight to sight and touch, and its garb isin accord with the scholarly 
spirit of the book within. But an irresistible arch humor continually 
sparkles through the pages, much as the twinkle of laughter lurked in 
the dark tunnels of the old Quaker bonnets.”—‘‘ Present Day Papers,” 
London, England. 


PRICE, (prepaid) $3.00 
This Book (prepaid) with one year’s subscription, Both for $3.25 


TWENTIETH CENTURY 
HOME COOK BOOK 


By FRANCIS CARRUTHERS 


Nothing contributes more to human happiness and longevity of life than 
wholesome food, and next to a good cook, nothing contributes more to whole- 
some food than a good cook-book. From the many books now on the market 
we have selected the ‘‘ Twentieth Century Home Cook Book ’’ as especially 
suitable for our readers. 

It contains Recipes and Hints on the art of Cookery, is complete in every 
department, contains menus for all seasons of the year and holidays, Chafing 
Dish Department, Table Etiquette, Food for the Sick, and Facts worth knowing 
about the House, Garden, etc. 

All the recipes have been well tried, many of them being contributions from famous cooks all over the 
world. It is full of good, practical, helpful suggestions for the management and care of the home. 


490 pages, over 100 illustrations, bound in full oil cloth. PRICE, (prepaid) $1 I5 


This Book (prepaid) with one year’s subscription, Both for $2.25 
ADDRESS 


The American Friend, 1010 Arch St., Phila. Pa. | 
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William S. 


Yarnall 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S.15th Street, Philadelphia 


§. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 


Wall Paper and 


Decorations 


Window Shades Made to Order 
902 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia 


AND RE- 


CHAIRS Rushed susies 


Chair Oane, Rattan, Reeds,Splints, 
Flats, Open Woven Cane, Clese 
Woven Cane and Rushes con- 
stantly on B@ at the Old Stand. 
Wecan work genuine orimitation 
rush intochairseats. Established 


1880 GEO. W. BRENN 
1308 N. Marshall St., Philadelphia 
Keystone Phone, Patk 52-78 D 


When in want of a first-class 


Half-tone or Line Engraving 
GO TO 


COMMERCIAL PHOTO-ENGRAVING CO. 


N. W. Cor. {Oth and Arch Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


THE WHITTIER CALENDAR 


FOR 1908 


This is a calendar of unusual ele- 
gance and beauty. In view of the 
celebration on the 17th inst. of the 
one hundredth anniversary of 
Whittier’s birth the Whittier Cal- 
endar will make a particularly 
pleasing and suitable present for 
the approaching holidays. It has 
been prepared and designed by Amy 
Sharpless and displays notable taste, 
and keen sympathy with the work 
of the Quaker poet. There are 
four half-tone illustrations depict- 
ing scenes from Snow Bound, The 
Barefoot Boy, Maud Muller and 
The Frost King. The inside is 
printed on a light brown paper in 
sepia ink. The cover on heavy, 
light brown paper contains an at- 
tractive design and a pen and ink 
sketch of Whittier. All edges are 
deckeled. 

Price 50c. per copy 

Sent postpaid to any address, 


THE BIDDLE PRESS 
1010 Cherry Street, Philadelphia 


Did You Ever Hear of 
an Offer Like This ? 


Useful and Beautiful 


No other firm could afford 
this but us 


This is the first time we have ever made 
this offer—this beautiful q-piece set of 
Silverware (guaranteed), full size for 
family use, packed in case, 


For Only 97c. 


It is done solely to advertise our product and only one set will be 
sent to each family, with positively no duplicate orders. The plate is heavy 
and the pattern one of the latest and most fashionable—the famous ‘‘Rose.”’ 


The pieces are fit to grace any table and will last for years. 


ORDER TO-DAY tzsbicc incites 21 packing, shipping and delivery charges 
ROGERS SILVERWARE CO., 


Dept. 7 


No. 114 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 


EBUTS all other books of the kind.” 


UTS STORY ofthe BIBLE 
FROM GENESIS TO REVELATION 
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DENOMINATIONS 


For its Numerous and Appropriate Illustrations 
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THE QUAKER CALENDAR, 1908 


This calendar consists of six leaves and front and back cover tied with heavy silk cord, in bow. 
The half dozen illustrations are beautifully printed in rich Art Brown Doubletone Ink, from Half- 
tone Engravings made from Wash Drawings, on the finest quality heavy Trichromatic paper. A 


careful selection has been made of the verse accompanying each illustration. 
An artistic crash finish Deckle Edge cover, printed in a brilliant dark brown ink, makes a 
pleasing and effective finish. The subjects illustrated are: 


1. On the Way to Meeting. 
2. Old Birmingham Meeting House. 


3. In the Gallery—Men. 
4. Haverford Meeting House. 


5. In the Gallery—Women. 
6. Knitting. 


Each calendar is enclosed in a strong manila envelope, and is RE prerectes by pasteboard ; 
ift. 


ready for mailing. Size, 5x 8 in. 
Single copies, 25c. 
Postpaid to one address. 


Second Edition 


Appropriate for Xmas or New Year gi 
Six copies, $1.40. 
Mailed to separate addresses if 2c. postage per copy is added. 


Twelve copies, $2.70. 


First edition placed on sale 11 mo. 18th. 
Second edition ordered 11 mo, goth. 


Single Leaf Calendars of subjects No. 1, 2,3 and 5, with 12-leaf calendar pad. 334 x 6% in. 


Single copies, 5c. 


Six copies, 27c. 


Twelve copies, 50c. 


By mail, add 1c. for each order of 4 calendars. Mailed to separate addresses if 1c. a copy is added. 


i Beautifully printed, on cream tinted card, in Art Brown Doubletone 
Quaint Quaker Post Cards Ink, from engravings made from wash drawings—-except No. 8, 
which is from pen sketch. 8 subjects. 3c. each; two for 5c. By mail, add rc. for each lot of 5cards, 
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OFFICERS 
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1st Vice-Pres. 
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Trust Officer, 
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DIRECTORS 
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SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of 
«The American Friend” to this column. It will be 
found useful for almost everyone who wishes to adver- 
tise. The cost is5c. per line each insertion, Noadver- 
tisement is accepted for less than 25c, Cash with order. 


WANTED—By a Friend, a position as com- 
panion to a semi-invalid or elderly lady. Good 
references can be given. Address S., 35 Hooker 
Avenue, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


IDEAL SUBURBAN HOfPIE for Friends. near 
Indiana Yearly Meeting and Earlham College. 
A bargain, send for photos. O. E. FuL@Hum, 
Richmond, Ind. 


A LARGE, beautiful country residence with 
25 acres of land, 120 apple and 90 pear trees in full 
bearing; elevated, healthy locality; just the 
place for summer resorters; can be had on easy 
terms at half original cost. Address, Alex. M. 
Purdy, Palmyra, N. Y 


FRIENDS desiring a change of location 
should investigate the advantages offered by 
Imperial Valley. A new country, abundance 
of water, land cheaper than elsewhere in 
Southern California. Stella Ferguson, corres- 
pondent of Alamo Monthly Meeting, Holtville, 
California. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA ‘‘KALENDER” for 
1908, prepared by Amelia Mott Gummere, is a 
beautiful specimen of the printer’s craftsman- 
ship. Itis in pamphlet form, consisting of 16 
pages, size of page 544x914 inches, printed on 
rough brown paper, in two shades of brownink. 
The edges are deckled, adding greatly to the 
artistic effect of the calendar. The cover is 
sealed with the seal of William Penn and tied 
about with a brown ribbon. Illustrations, taken 
from the earliest period of Pennsylvania’s colo- 
nial history, decorate eacn page. Everyone who 
is even remotely interested in Pennsylvania 
will prize a copy of this calendar. For a Christ- 
mas or New Year’s present it is unsurpassed. 
Mailed to any address on receipt of price, $1.00, 
Address THE BIDDLE PrxEss, 1010 Cherry street, 
Philadelphia. 


WANTED-—A graduate of Haverford College, 
who has an A. M., wishes a position as teacher 
or principal at the beginning of school year of 
1998-9. Has had 15 years’ experience asa teacher 
of history, mathematics and in the management 
of pupils.. Can give the very best reference. 
“Ww.J.,” THE AMERICAN FRIEND, 1010 Arch St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. : 


If you have anything to adver- 
Subscribers’ Want 
Column of The American Friend. 


tise, use the 


The cost for space is small and the 
results are almost invariably grati- 
fying. The American Friend, {010 
Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


TENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate. 


MARY M. KITE 
407 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Sts. 
PHILADELPIHA 


Bell, Walnut 52-10 


Telephones Keystone, Race 70-09 


HOUSE OF INDUSTRY 
153 N. Seventh St., Philadelphia 


Underwear made from customers’ patterns 
and material. 

Hand Quilting; Down Quilts recovered; Wool 
and Ootton Comfortables in stock, or made to 
order, 

Rag Carpet and Aprons. 


The PENNSYLVANIA 
KALENDER /for 1908 


An entirely new departure in 
Calendars is presented by The 
Biddle Press in the “Pennsylvania 
Kalender for 1908.” This “Kalender” 
has been prepared by AMELIA 
Mott GUMMERE, author of “The 
Quaker—A Study in Costume.” It 
has been made in such a way as 


{ 
| 


. 
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to possess special historical value 
in addition to its beauty and utility 
as a calendar. There are 16 pages, 
size 514 x 914 inches, richly printed 
in two shades of brown ink on 
light brown paper with a rough 
surface. There are 14 illustrations, 
taken from the earliest period of 
Peunsylvania’s history :—the Good 
Ship “Welcome;” the Slate Roof 
House; the First Meeting House in 
Chester; Saint David’s Church; the 
Germantown Seal, etc. On each 
page are quaint and appropriate 
decorations. On the cover is the 
seal of William Penn. The calen- 
dar is tied about with a brown 
ribbon. Each is carefully packed 
in a substantial pasteboard box. 
The “Kalender” is ready for de- 
livery now and, as the first edition 
for 1908 is limited, orders should 
be sent in early. It will be wel- 
comed most heartily as a Christ- 
mas or New Year’s gift by everyone 
who is even remotely interested in 
the Keystone State. 

One or more copies will be 
mailed, postage prepaid, on receipt 
of $100 for each copy. 
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Che International Lesson. 


FOURTH QUARTER. 
LESSON XII. ‘TWELFTH MONTH 22, 1907. 
A CHRISTMAS LESSON. 


MATTHEW 2: 1-12. 


GoLpEN Text.—For unto you is born this 
day in the city of David a Saviour, which is 
Christ the Lord. Luke 2:11 

DAILY RHADINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 

Second-day. The wise men find Jesus. 
Matt. 2: 1-12. ; 

Third-day. Herod's Saeeeiey Matt. 2: 

8-23. 


Simeon and Anna. Luke 2: 


Sent of God. I John 4: 4-19. 
Christ's coming foretold. 


Fourth-day. 
25-40. 

Fifth-day. 

Sixth-day. 
Isaiah 9: 1-7. 
> deventh-day. Kingdom of Christ. Psalms 
P First-day, The glorified Christ. Rey. 1: 

Time.—According to revised reckon- 
ing, 4 B. C. That is, in the common 
reckoning, made by Dionysius Exiguus 
about 527, an error of about four years 
was made. 

Place.—Bethlehem, a small - village 
about five or six miles south of Jeru- 
salem. 

Rulers.—Augustus Cesar, Emperor of 
Rome; Herod the Great, ruler of Judea. 

The Gospel according to Matthew, as 
has often been said, represents rather 
the kingly side of Christ—Christ as the 
Messiah, as the one appointed to estab- 
lish the Kingdom of God upon earth. It 
was apparently written primarily for 
Jewish readers, and an early tradition 
says that it was originally written in 
Hebrew (or Aramaic), and afterwards 
translated into Greek. 

1. “Now when Jesus was_ born.” 
This indicates that the place was at a 
distance from the writer and the time 
somewhat in the past. “Bethlehem of 
Judea.” To distinguish it from another 
village of the same name in Zebulon in 
the north. It was known as the “City 
of David” I Sam. 18:12; Luke 2:4; 
Micah 5:2. “Herod.” The first of the 
family so long connected with the his- 
tory of Palestine; seven are named in 
the New Testament. He was ruler of 
Judea under the Romans for nearly 
thirty-eight years. Perhaps the ablest 
of his family, he was doubtless the most 
cruel, vindictive and wicked. “Wise 
men.” Magi. See Esther 1:13; Dan. 
212% Acts 13:6, 8. “Brom the yeast. 
No special country is named. ‘Tradition 
says they were kings, and that their 
names were Melchior, Gaspar and Bal- 
tasar. 

2. “Born King.” King by inheri- 
tance, a title Herold could not claim. 
“We saw in the east.” Many explana- 
tions of this statement have been at- 
tempted, but none is satisfactory. The 
simplest way is to regard it as miracu- 
lous; as if the statement is coupled with 
verse 9, no other explanation seems ad- 
missible. “Worship.” Give him the 
homage due to a king. 

3. Herod had gained the throne 
through violence, and might well fear 
one who might be supported by a super- 
stitious multitude. “Troubled” means 
stirred up. 

4. He naturally consulted those who 
would be most likely to know. It was a 
current belief that the Messiah would 
appear about this time “to restore the 
kingdom to Israel,” and all expected an 
earthly kingdom. 


Morning or evening it’s a pure 


healthful drink. 


Its 


Double Strength, 


Saves 


you can prove it, 


your Cocoa. 


Send 10 cents for trial can. 


cou For Gok"I | STEPHEN L. BARTLETT CO., IMPORTERS, 


ANPLACE OF caKE CHOCOLATE 


BOSTON. 


5, 6. ‘The answer given was in accord 
with the general belief of the Jews. 
The words, as quoted, do not correspond 
exactly either with the Hebrew or with 
the Septuagint. In fact, the evangelist 
seems to combine Micah 5: 2-4, IJ Sam. 
5:2, and | Chron. 11:2. Asa rule, the 
quotations in the New ‘Testament cor- 


respond in spirit rather than in letter 
with the originals. 
7. Herod was in earnest. “Learned 


of them carefully.” R. V. 

8. It is evident that the star was not 
shining for them at this time, or they 
would not have applied to Herod. Of 
course, Herod’s idea was, when the child 
was made sure of, to slay him. 

g.. “Lo the star.” Suddenly, it would 
seem, the star made its appearance. 

to. Their long journey was to be re- 
warded. 

Tr Lukewsaysus. int:’? here mitts 
“house.” Probably a less public abode 
had been found. Matthew does: not 
mention Joseph, while Luke does. It 
usual in the East to approach 


was 
princes or kings with -gifts. Compare 
, Kings ro some sa 68/2005 72ei10: 


A kind of resin used 
in sacrifices. “Myrrh.” An aromatic 
gum used in incense and _ perfumes. 
Both were used in preparing the dead 
for burial. Compare John 19: 30. 

12. “Warned of God in a dream.” 
The Bible is full of instances where 
men have been warned, strengthened, 
guided in visions. “Departed into their 
country another way.” ‘This would be 


“Frankincense.” 


easy, as they could go to the fords of 
the Jordan direct, leaving Jerusalem on 
the north. 

PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


1. Note the faith of the Magi. They 
were far away in a different country, 
and yet they were persuaded that there 
was a great king to whom they should 
render homage. The star was to them 
a “star of hope.” 

2. The Magi put their faith into 
practice; they not only hoped, but tried 
to make that hope a realization. ‘They 
did their part. 

3. The Magi rejoiced when they 
felt that their hopes were to be realized. 

4. They gave gifts—they made a sac- 
rifice to show their allegiance. 

5. They listened to the Divine mes- 
sage which came to them, and gave in- 
stant obedience. 

6. What is your faith? Your hope? 
Your obedience? Your rejoicing? 

7. What does. the birth of Christ 
mean to you? 

8... The greatest search that a man 
can institute is the search for Christ; 
and if it is begun in faith, sustained by 
hope, and the light followed, will always 
be successful. “They that seek shall 
find.” 


FRIENDS desiring a change of location 
should investigate the advantages offered by 
Imperial Valley. A new country. abundance 
of water, land cheaper than elsewhere in 
Southern Oalifornia. Stella Ferguson, corres- 
pondent of Alamo Monthly Meeting, Holtville, 
Oalifornia. 
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The hundredth anniversary of the poet, Whither, 
will occur on the 17th inst. It will be celebrated in 
almost every city and hamlet of America. He was 
to the very heart of him a Friend, and he is the fore- 
most prophet and interpreter in our times of the 
central Quaker ideals. We present in this issue 
some studies of the man, the religious teacher, the 
reformer and the poet. 


WHAT SAVES A PERSON? 


This is the old, old question; and every man’s 
religion is tested by the way he answers it. Paul’s 
adversaries in Galatia said: “Except ye be cireum- 
cised after the custom of Mases, ye cannot be saved.” 
That was their answer, and it meant that salvation 
came through a complete and perfect observance of 
the Mosaic system. Such an observance, they held, 
satisfied God and opened the way for the soul into 
His presence. 

Paul utterly repudiated their answer to the great 
question and gave his own answer: “Salvation is by 
faith in Jesus Christ; and then he goes on to tell 
what that means. First, he tells it through his own 
‘personal experience, “It has pleased God to reveal 
His Son in me’—“the life I now live in the flesh, 
I live by the faith of the Son of God who loved me 
and gave Himself for me.” 
what it means in his prayers and aspirations for his 


And, secondly, he tells 


friends in the Galatian church: “I am travailing in 
birth pains for you that Christ may be formed in 
you”—“If you have been baptized into Christ (7. e., 
if you bear thé name of Christian) you must put on 
Christ.” He tells it, thirdly, in his central prin- 
ciple of the epistle: “No outward ordinance avails, 
but a new creation wrought within the soul by faith 
in Christ ;” and “they that are of Jesus Christ walk 
in the Spirit, and produce the fruits of the Spirit: 
love, joy, peace, long-suffering, kindness, goodness, 
faithfulness, meekness, self-control.” And _ finally 
he tells it in an awe-inspiring personal testimony: 
“I bear in my body the marks of the Lord Jesus.” 


This method runs through all his epistles. He 
never stops with a sacred phrase. He always moves 
on to show his principle in operation, and sooner or 


later he brings us to this supreme fact of Christ 
forming Himself in the person. In Corinth, he 
resolves not to know anything among the people 
there, ‘except Jesus Christ and Him crucified—for 
this is the power of God unto salvation.” And as 
soon as he unfolds his meaning, we are brought to 
one of those breathless, awe-inspiring experiences, 
which show this Christ forming within: “With 
unveiled face, I behold the glory of the Lord and am 
changed ito the same image by the spirit of the 
Lord.” This, then, is the apostle’s answer: that 
men are saved by the formation of Christ within 
their own lives, and this formation is wrought by 
the Divine Spirit in response to living, assimilating 
faith, 

The early Friends re-discovered that truth. They 
did many other good things, and they believed many 
other good things, but that was their precious jewel. 
Men are saved, not by magic baptism, not by mirac- 
ulous bread and wine, not by some apostolic power, 
mysteriously communicated through priests, not by: 
believing sacred statements which the church has 
formulated—men are saved by having Christ form 
and transform their lives, thus making them new 
men, living by a power not their own. Salvation, for 
them, is nothing short of, and nothing lower than, a 
Divine remaking of the hfe, which actually takes 
place in the man himself. 


Fox cries out: “I saw the blood of the new cove- 
nant, how it came into my heart;” Isaac Penington 
says: “I felt the healing come from God into my 
soul ;”? Robert Barclay, in a powerful passage, says: 
“QOhrist’s death and sufferings become profitable to 
us and are made ours, when we ourselves receive 
Him and become one with Him in our hearts by a 
holy birth in us. By this vital experience the body 
of sin and death is done away and we cleansed and 
purged and washed from our sins, not imaginarily, 
but really and truly made righteous and holy.” That 
It is 
no modern fancy. It is the heart and core of apos- 
tolic Christianity. By it millions have lived and 
overcome the world. By it martyrs and saints have 
fought the good fight of faith. It was my mother’s 
faith and it is mine. R. M. J. 


is the Quaker answer. It is no new theology. 
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VISION. 


The story is told of a farmer who attended the 
Chicago Fair, and who could not refrain from 
unfavorable comment when his guide told him that 
a certain picture cost $100,000. He had just had his 
back stoop painted, and he did not see why that insig- 
nificant canvas should command such a fabulous 
price. The culture of centuries, the cunning of a 
trained hand, and the genius of the artist were all 
epitomized before him in a masterpiece, yet he saw 
nothing but daubs and streaks—the crude material 
out of which the thing was made. It was beautiful, 
inspiring, full of lofty meaning to those who could 
catch the artist’s thought. All this was there, but he 
saw it not. Alas, how often this is a parable of life. 

Jesus sat by the sea and wandered on the hills of 
Galilee telling the fishermen and country folk how 
this simple life of theirs had a higher meaning. His 
stories were beautiful word-pictures filled with the 
scenes of common life, yet pointing to a higher order. 
He was trying to tell the people that man is more 
than the things about him. He is a member of 
society, and a child of God. In the realm of things 
man can mar and disfigure or make beautiful, but 
with all and above all he can wound and debauch, be 
ungrateful and stubborn; or he can serve and trust 
and worship—in a word he is part of “the world;” 
and at the same time a member of a moral order 
capable of spiritual life. But Jesus must have been 
heart-sore at times, for ever and anon He would 
turn to His disciples with the refrain that the people 
did not understand. “They have eyes, they do not 
see.”” 

We study this week the life and work of our 
beloved Whittier. To some he is a champion of 
reform; to others a man of letters; but to us, more 
than anything else, he is the sweet spirit that opens 
our eyes to see the moral and spiritual meaning of 
common things. He is not above us; he is supremely 
one with us; but he saw in life, just as we live it here 
and now, the heartbeats of a Father’s love. 

It was the poems of Burns that gave him the poet’s 
vision. He tells how eagerly he pored over his 
verses, and how 

New light on home-seen Nature beamed, 
New glory over Woman; 


And daily life and duty seemed 
No longer poor and common. 


I saw through all familiar things 
The-romance underlying; 

The joys and griefs that plume the wings 
Of Fancy skyward flying. 


But Whittier went deeper than Burns; he sang 


with an unction unknown to the Scottish Bard. For 
him there was more than poetry in life; there was 
spiritual verity. And he helps us catch the same 
vision and feel the same inspiration. 


No fable old, nor mythic lore, 
Nor dream of bards and seers, 

No dead fact stranded on the shore 
Of the oblivious years ;— 


But warm, sweet, tender, even yet 
A present help is He; 

And faith has still its Olivet, 
And love its Galilee. 


EDITORIAL NOTE. 


We are more and more convinced that our move- 
ment to raise a fund for our Friends, Nathan and 
Esther Frame, is a right leading. We all hope that 
their years of service may not yet be over, but 
whether they shall be physically able to continue their 
work or not, the time has come for the church to 
show its appreciation of what they have done, and to 
make it possible for them now to recover health 
and strength for the evening service which may 
remain for them to perform. In addition to the 
Friends named to assist in the collection and distri- 
bution of the fund, we would add Levi Mills, Wil- 
mington, Ohio, and Elvira Parker, Haviland, Kan. 
We have received one contribution of $100. 
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REMINISCENCES OF JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


BY AUGUSTINE JONES. 


It was a very memorable morning, in the yearly 
meeting of Friends for New England, at Newport, 
R. 1, 1857, on which, without knowing him, I saw 
Whittier for the first time, sitting in a remote part 
of the audience. 

His strong personality was shown in every line of 
his remarkable countenance, awakening the deepest 
interest in the stranger. It was a matter of great 
surprise to me to learn soon after, that this notable 
person was indeed the poet, whom I venerated as the 
friend of the negro, and as one of the most inspired 
prophets of his generation, whose burning words and 
tender lines we had cherished from infancy. It is 
now half a century; he was then fifty years old. 
There is only one picture of him at Amesbury, 
which presents the poet as I then saw him. That 
ethereal spirit always seemed to elude the power of 
art. 

It was my good fortune to meet him at the house 
of a friend that following evening, and to have some 
conversation with him, but I was under proper 
restraint, because I had been instructed that I could 
not, in talking with him, refer to the subjects of his 
poetry and the events in his personal career, topics 
which gave me the greatest interest in him,/so I set- 
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tled down mostly into Quaker quiet, which became, 
no doubt, my age and inexperience more completely 
than words. 

This reserve on his part I always respected, and 
never violated it but once. He called at my office in 
Boston one morning, in 1874, and spoke approvingly 
of an essay I had recently written, and at once I felt 
freedom to say to him, “I have always wondered that 
‘Isabella of Austria, which was in the first edition 
of thy poetry, has not lately appeared.” I ventured 
to say that 1 was very fond of the poem at school 
and had taught it to schoolmates. The frankness of 
his answer and its genuine true ring have been with 
me ever since, as he replied, “I always rather lked 
that myself.” 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


The first time I was at his home in Amesbury was 
at the time of the quarterly meeting in the Fifth 
month, 1873. I was then invited to dine with him. 
He welcomed me at the door, and gave me a chair 
by an open fire. The first thing in the room which 
attracted my notice was the portrait of a woman, 
which, by resemblance, suggested his sister, Eliza- 
beth. I ventured to ask him if my thought was 
correct. He said, “Yes, that is a picture of my 
sister, Elizabeth, and she had ten times more of this 
gift than ever I had.” 

What did he mean by this gift? There was only 
one answer, and he was thoroughly understood. It 
was a beautiful, heartfelt tribute to the genius of his 
brilliant sister, no one knew her energy and force- 
fulness as he had felt it, and this response was 
worthy of him. 


I was very desirous that he should write the 
biography of my‘beloved aunt, Sibyl Jones, a work 
so well done later by Rufus M. Jones, and received 
the following: “I am quite unable to do the work 
required by the undertaking thee proposes. If I 
could do it, it would, indeed, be a labor of love, for 
thy dear aunt was very dear to me, in personal 
friendship and in the ‘unity of the spirit’ . . . 
Let me thank thee for thy noble and eloquent exposi- 
tion of the doctrine and probity of the Society of 
Friends.” 

I received a note one day in the Fifth month, 
1874, from him, requesting me to come to his room 
at the Marlboro Hotel, Boston. I went, wondering 
why he had sent for me. I found him in a large 
room with an open wood fire on the hearth. It was 
dull and gloomy outside, but cheerful within. This 
hotel was once the leading house in the city, where 
Lafayette was entertained by the City of Boston in 
1825; it was now quaint and curious and has since 
been improved away, but the dearest association with 
the place was that it was for many years, in its 
advanced age, the resort of abolitionists and 
reformers among whom Whittier was most, conspicu- 
ous. It was, indeed, sacred ground, to which I was 
now invited by one of the great agitators. 

He wished me to join him in publishing a new 
journal, for the Society of Friends, in Boston. He 
was much interested and felt the exceeding need 
that New England should have a more notable posi- 
tion in the affairs of the denomination, which might 
be secured through the influence of the press. I 
could well see that his opinion was reasonable, and the 
thought of being associated with him most attractive, 
but it called for a sacrifice I did not feel that I ought 
to make. I still think that I was right, although he 
was a man of the greatest insight into the expediency 
of measures. He never after ceased to renew this 
dream of service to the Society, but the way never 
opened. 

The Amesbury Quarterly Meeting, in 1877, 
found me at his home to dine. He was carving a 
mammoth section of beef, and my eye rested on a 
very fine picture of Emerson, behind him. The like- 
ness was remarkable; I knew his face well, and so 
mentioned. Whittier replied, “Yes, it is excellent, 
and he is one of the best men I have known. I do 
not agree with his doctrine, but his life and social 
influence are excellent. I was once riding with him 
in Concord, and in passing a house he remarked, 
‘There is an old orthodox lady living there, who says 
she prays for me every day of her life; I am glad she 
does, I know it does me good.’” “The life, aside 
from all questions of doctrine,” said Whittier, “is 
the best test of a living faith. By their fruits ye 
shall know them.” 

Whittier gave Stanley Pumphrey a letter of intro- 
duction to Longfellow in 1876, and asked me to 
accompany him. I greatly enjoved the conversation 
of two distinguished Dante scholars so full of their 
subject. The poet said, “I wish Mr. Whittier had 
some vices so he could come and see me. I have 
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earnestly tried’to get him here, and never succeeded 
but once. I think that he is a true poet and a very 
lovely one. His writings are a great enjoyment to 
me. I was reading some of them yesterday, ‘Abra: 
ham Davenport’ and ‘Amy Wentworth.’ ” Then he 
took up Whittier’s poems and read a few stanzas 
from “Amy Wentworth,’ which especially delighted 
him, and as he read, 


“Her fingers shame the ivory keys, 
They dance so light along,” 


he suggested that there is hardly any sweeter rhythm 
in literature than this. Whittier sent the following 
note Kighth month 17, 1876, in reply to my account 
of this visit: ‘Many thanks for thy kind note 
describing the visit to Longfellow. I was sure you 
would have a pleasant time. Stanley Pumphrey 
seemed to me one of the best of our English visitors. 
He is a man of rare ability, candor and good taste. 
He has not been- carried off his feet by the 
new movement, although sympathizing with its 
earnestness. Re 

Whittier wrote to me in 1879 regarding my 
address on Nicholas Upsall, in Boston, “I have read 
the abstract of thy paper on Upsall with great inter- 
est and satisfaction, and think thou hast done an 
essential service to truth and justice. I wonder 
some of the reverend clergy present did not try to 
find excuses for the clergy of that old day. hd 

It was my excellent fortune to dine with Whittier 
at the home of our Friend, Charles F. Coffin, in 
Lynn, Mass., Eighth month, 1881. Here some of 
the best people of the Society had met during many 
years. There has been no sweeter fellowship, or 
more sincere greetings, than around this cherished 
hearthstone. 

Our host, the poet and myself were left to enter- 
tain each other after dinner. Two memorable 
hours flew by, full of fact, feeling and good stories, 
a wealth of merchandise not to be exchanged for 
gold, which perishes. ‘The fun ran fast and furi- 
ous.” I never before or afterward saw the humorous 
side of this most serious of men. It was of an es\en- 
tial rainbow color and quality, which completed the 
great arch of his life work. 

When I went to Friends school, in 1879, at Provi- 
dence, R. I., one of my first thoughts was for an his- 
toric portrait of Whittier at that institution by the 
greatest, as I thought, living American artist, Wil- 
liam Hunt, Boston. The conviction that perhaps 
no other Friend had more fully leavened public opin- 
ion in his age, with humanity, peace, righteousness 
and the great universal religion taught at Jacob’s 
well, and by that apostle, George Fox, in the seven- 
teenth century, than this poet, incited the effort. It 
was due to this New England Friend, and to his 
Society, that he should be recognized at its most 
important seat of learning, within his own yearly 
meeting. I saw the artist; he was ready to make the 
portrait. I asked him how many sittings would be 
required, for I was certain that was the most difficult 
obstacle in our pathway. Hunt said, “T can tell you 


nothing about that; it is like going a fishing, we 
must keep at him until we catch him.” He would 
not let Hunt paint his portrait; I never knew why, 
but he did give encouragement that Edgar Parker 
might have that privilege, and Parker did the work. 
Whittier said, in a letter to me, “If there is any- 
thing I shrink from with especial terror, it is to be 
made a picture or graven image of!” 

The picture was unveiled at the school in 1884, 
and the following words were received in a letter 
from the poet read on that occasion. 

They are apples of gold in pictures of silver. 

“TI have reached an age when flattery ceases to 
deceive, and notoriety is a burden, and the faint 
shadow of literary reputation fails to hide the solemn 
realities of life. . . . I need not say to thee, 
my dear friend, that, although I am a Quaker by 
birthright and sincere convictions, I am no sectarian 
in the strict sense of the term. My sympathies are 
with the Broad Church of Humanity.” 

. The Friends school at Providence was confronted 
with a condition in 1884. The question was the pro- 
priety or otherwise of teaching instrumental music. 
Lessons had previously been permitted on the piano 
outside of the school premises. These instruments 
were in common use, even in homes of the members 
of the committee in charge. If such instruction 
under the care of the institution were consistent and 
proper in the neighborhood, why was it not expedi- 
ently given on the premises? The Society had a 
testimony against uninspired church music and tra- 
ditions, which demanded thoughtful, conscientious. 
and weighty consideration. 

The principal had a trust reposed in him, although 
the responsibility was with the committee and 
yearly meeting; he must be true to the spirit of the 
founders, even in departure from their methods and 
traditions in a new age. Nothing must be done to 
swerve by personal influence, which the office 
bestowed, the trend of the Society from its great 
historie service and bearings. 

The exceeding need of the hour was wisdom, and 
no human voice seemed more sure than that of the 
poet; he was to be consulted like an ancient prophet. 
This was the question of the use of an art, and he 
himself was an artist. He was sound and certain on 
the fundamentals of the denomination, a man of far 
penetrating insight and judgment, and we at once 
took counsel of him. He said: 

«>the I can well understand the difficulties of 
thy position, and wish that I could see a way out of 
them. The fact that the school greatly depends upon 
students not of our faith makes the case more com- 
plicated. I need not tell thee that I have no- 
scruples against music as an art, or natural gift. It 
is innocent enough in itself, but may be abused or 
misdirected, as in corrupting, sensuous compositions: 
and songs, or in military matters. 


“T see nothing in it more inconsistent with Quaker- 


ism than poetry, rhetoric, or painting. We both 
think the old Quaker testimony against, it, as a form: 
of worship, is right. 


Al 
i} 
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“In the present state of our Society—the manifest 
drifting from the great central principle, and resort 
to the devices and expedients of other sects—I am 
led to fear that the teaching of music in the school 
might be found in many instances the preparation of 
our young folks to practice in our meetings. They 
might come back to us, to sing Moody and Sankey 
songs about ‘Holding the Fort.’ I like the old rev- 
erent waiting better than the ‘Howling Dervish’ 
style of ‘carrying on’ a meeting. 

“It seems clear to me that Friends of our yearly 
meeting are hardly prepared to have a teacher in 


to give to him in writing a picture of all I felt and 
of all I saw in those enchanted nooks. 

I take a few lines from his letter of acknowledg- 
ment to me. ‘Thee could not possibly have given to 
me a more pleasant surprise than by thy letter—so 
elear, full and graphic in its descriptions—and the 
beautiful souvenir of Burns. How I wish I could 
have been with you! What a pleasure to have fol- 


lowed the great poet through all his ways and haunts! 
and: how appropriate was the sight of the handsome 
peasant girl in her wash-tub in the vale by the braes 
0 Ballochmyle.’ 


? 
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the school entirely devoted to music. If members 
of other sects, or Friends children with parental 
sanction, wish musical instruction, could not an 
‘outside barbarian,’ a city music teacher, come and 
attend to it?’ His suggestion was at once adopted 
and put in practice. The various letters of Friends, 
on ‘the different sides of this question, containing 
arguments and opinions will be instructive reading 
to future generations. 


The haunts of Robert Burns in Scotland were 
very attractive to me, largely, I think, because I 
learned early from Whittier to admire and to love 
him. When I visited that land in 1883 my first 
thought was of the man who had stirred my interest 
in the bard of Scotland in my youth, for he would 
never visit or see with his own eyes these sacred 
scenes. I, therefore, out of gratitude, attempted 


I delivered an address on Burns in 1892 at Provi- 
dence, R. I., and sent a newspaper copy to him, and 
received the following note: 

Newsuryport, Third month 7, 1892. 
My dear friend: 

I thank thee for sending thy eloquent and just address on 
Burns. I read it with great satisfaction. There is nothing 
illiberal or bigoted in it. Burns was not a Quaker—he had 
his faults—but he did a noble work for Scotland and human- 
ity. He sweetened an atmosphere bitter with Calvinism. 

I am just getting up from a long illness with grippe, and 
can only thank thee, and am thy old friend, 

Joun G. Wurrtter. 


A visit was made to Brantwood, the home of 
Ruskin, in 1890, and a very cordial reception given 
in that nestling place of genius among the hills by 
his cousin, Mrs. Arthur Severn, whose name is 
familiar in “Hortus Inclusus,” ‘Message From the 
Wood to the Garden.” 
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A grateful recognition of a rare privilege was cer- 
tainly to be expected. Suddenly Whittier and his 
works were thought to be, for many reasons, most 
fitting. He possessed the American quality, at once 
unique, foreign and beautiful. As Burns in Scot- 
land, so he, in New England, had the flavor of the 
soil and had caught and expressed the essential 
social life of the people in their homes, and touched 
its mountains, rivers and scenery with the witchery 
of poetry. 

A lovely set of Whittier’s poems was sent to 
Brantwood with Whittier’s autograph, and a most 
appreciative note received from Mrs. Severn and 
sent to Whittier, as one of the persons interested. 

The following note was duly received from him: 

Amesbury, Fifth month 23, 1861. 
My dear friend: 

Let me thank thee for sending me the letter of Mrs. Severn. 
With my high appreciation of John Ruskin, I should scarcely 
dare to have my verses looked over by him. They are faulty 
enough in a literary point of view, but I think he might find 
somethig “in their religious tone which would meet his 
approval. 

I return Mrs. Severn’s charming letter, which I know thee 
will value highly. I wish I could have visited its writer with 


thee at Ambleside. Her name revives memories of Keats and 
Shelley. I am very truly thy old friend, 


Joun G. WHI?rTIER. 


Whittier said, in a letter in 1887, “I wish we had 
a periodical—able, ‘fresh and broad—on original 
Quakerism. The doctrine of the Divine Immanence 
is the only distinctive Quaker doctrine. That was 
the sole mission of George Fox. He did not boast of 
‘saving souls,’ but called all men to the Light 
within.” 

Thomas White Fisher, Dublin, and George Grubb, 
Cork, made a call on Whittier in 1887, and invited 
me to joi them. Whittier was much pleased with 
these Friends, remarking that “they were among the 
best who had come to us from abroad.” When we 
were about to take our leave Thomas White Fisher 
suggested to me that he should be glad to have a few 
moments of silent waiting on the Lord. He knelt at 
ence beside Whittier’s chair—the poet then was a 
little deaf—and uttered a prayer of great simplicity, 
depth and pathos. We were conscious that we were 
at the hearthstone of a prophet. Angels above and 
men below seemed “blending in a psalm.” There 
was no mention of great and special gifts of God. 
We were all needy children of one loving Father. 
Not one of that group of men now survives, except 
the writer, but the weight and power of that prayer 
is still a vital force extending across the long years 
to the soul of the living. 

John Bright said to me in a letter, in 1884, “It is 
a great gift to mankind when a poet is raised up 
amongst us who devotes his great powers to the sub- 
lime purpose of spreading amongst men principles 
of merey and justice and freedom. This our friend 
Whittier has done in a degree unsurpassed by any 
other poet who has spoken to the world in our noble 
tongue.” 

There are small critics in high places who seem to 
delight in placing tape-measures on the work of this 


master spirit and in devoting him to.the second or 
third class in poetic rank. 
“But by your leaves, my learned foes, 
Ye're may be wrang.” 

What other man has voiced and championed the 
great causes in his generation with more power? 
“Who his human heart has laid to nature’s bosom 
nearer?’ The truly great poets in the judgments of 
the schools were of earlier times. Who among his 
associates in his own land and period has viewed 
more clearly, with the eye of a seer, the paths of 
righteousness and of purity and written his message 
in beauty and fire, which moved the hearts of men? 
He sang the death note and wail of slavery in his 
native land. iis hymns are more and more giving 
an utterance to the most inward devotion in churches, 
bearing in beautiful words an inspiration only sec- 
ond to that of the shepherd boy of Israel. Every 
year and day’s report assures us that the circle of 
his readers extends in all lands by every shore. 

“Men may come and men may go,” but the death- 
less singer and his poems will live forever, beyond 
the puny power of art and critics. Their mission 
has only begun in the regeneration of men. 


Newton Highlands, Mass. 
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THE POETRY OF WHITTIER. 


BY DR. FRANCIS B. GUMMERE. 


At the celebration of the two hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the founding of Harvard Col- 
lege, a notable assembly of scholars received the 
honorary doctor’s degree in recognition of conspicu- 
ous services in science, letters and the arts of life. 
As each name was read, and the recipient rose from 
his chair, the president of the university added terse 
phrases of description to justify the honor thus con- 
ferred. One was ‘foremost living anatomist of 
America, distinguished no less for accuracy of 
observation than for zeal of research;” and so the 
names and the comment proceeded, each man hearing 
his own laud with more or less composure and taking 
his seat amid generous applause from the audience. 
Only one name brought no personal response. ‘This 
solitary degree conferred in absentia, however, was 
the signal for the loudest, the longest, the most 
enthusiastic applause. Men leaped to their feet and 
shouted shrill approval; the volleys of cheers and 
away only to rise again and yet again. What was it, 
now, that elicited such an outburst from this gather- 
ing of the wisest and soberest and solidest folk in 
New England? A single name and a single word— 
“John Greenleaf Whittier, Poet.” 

I think that the key to any problem regarding 
Whittier and his poetical values must be sought in 
considerations suggested by this scene at Cambridge 
one and twenty years ago. New England, in general, 
the old Bay State in particular, claimed him as 
peculiarly and primarily their own. Goethe’s proud 
and noble word about Schiller, only with a wider 
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meaning, made the keynote of all that shouting and 
those cheers: Denn er war Unser—‘He was our 
own.” Puritan New England found her representa- 
tive poet in the Quaker farmer. If we hold fast te 
this fact, we are at the heart of the mystery. 

The representative poet always is a mystery. A 
few decades ago, indeed, sundry critics set out to dis- 
sipate it by declaring that there is no such thing as 4 
representative or typical author at all. Taine had 
certainly overworked the theory of environment as 
determining force in literary production, and a bril- 
lant young countryman of his, Hennequin, made 
earnest plea against the theory of types. There is 
no English type of author, he maintained, as com- 
pared with French or German, no Norman as com- 
pared, on narrower lines, with the Gascon. But this 
was going too far. Yet another French critic, the 
late Joseph Texte, made a brilliant defense of the 
typical or representative author, taking as his 
example the Scottish rural environment which made 
Robert Burns. The case is significant for our own 
purposes. What the Scotchman finds in a Cotter’s 
Saturday Night the New Englander finds, or did 
find, in Snow-bound. By whatever mysterious pro- 
cess, Whittier became the representative in verse of 
those qualities which the yeomen of England brought 
to their home on the stubbornest soil of the new world 
and developed there through generations of the plain- 
est of plain living, and of thinking which was keen 
and incessant enough, however restricted its imagina- 
tive range. But there was another influence which had 
worked in Whittier’s ancestors and was revealed in 
his verse. He was of the Quaker faith. Quakers 
had always been alien to the spirit of theocratic New 
England; and on this side of his poetic account he is 
representative, not of his own home, but of the 
milder and more tolerant ways which were char- 
acteristic of the colony of Penn. Hence the ties 
which bound Whittier so closely to Pennsylvania, 
where, for a while, he lived and worked in his per- 
jlous vocation as editor of an anti-slavery periodical. 
‘To study his poetry from these two points of view, 
to consider him as the representative poet now of a 
people and now of a faith which that people did not 
hold; further, to account for his vogue simply .as a 
poet whose verses pleased the reader and found a 
ready market; and, finally, to attempt a critical 
judgment of him and determine his place in “the 
valued file,” are the objects of this paper. 


Much of the confusion which besets our judgment 
of poetry springs from the primary confusion ot 
purpose in neglecting to hold asunder those three 
ways of approaching the subject which I have just 
distinguished. To change the order, first of all 
comes the reader’s point of view. Do I like this or 
that poet? If I do, and if I am a “Homeric” Greek 
and the poet is a rhapsode who chants his verses to a 
throng, I join the throng, applaud the singer, and 
give him gifts beecause he has pleased me; if I am a 
modern, I buy the poet’s book and tell my friends to 
go and do likewise. That is the fundamental fact in 
a poet’s fame. It is unnecessary to insist that on this 


plane of contemporary approval, Whittier had the 
sutirages of a majority of the readers of verse; if this 
test were enough to cover the whole case, he would 
be rightly called a great poet. 

Yet the decisions of the lower or popular tribunal 
are often reversed in that higher court of appeals, 
which we eall criticism. Here, again, we must dis- 
tinguish between actual reversal and those decisions 
which affect criticism alone. For the first, our 
grandfathers and grandmothers said in their haste 
that Tupper was a poet; criticism has proved, that 
Tupper had not so much as a shred of the singing- 
robe about him. But in the second case, criticism, is 
mainly concerned in reducing values. It allows that 
Cowley, for example, was a poet, but ruthlessly cuts 
down the estimate of greatness which his contempor- 
aries put upon him. So, too, it deals with the “great 
sellers” in modern verse. Kipling gets the Nobel 
prize, it may be, and is read by everybody; but 
criticism has already begun to reduce his values and 
refuse the public estimate. 

The third method of approaching poetry regards 
it as a social element. It is a part of human life, 
and as such is entitled to consideration in its whole 
extent, good and bad alike. The Marseillaise is not 
very good poetry; but as the expression of a people 
and of an epoch it is of supreme importance. Bal- 
lads and folksongs are seldom of high poetic value ; 
but they have certain qualities which give them even 
a good rank in the critical view, and as representative 
of the people they are invaluable. The songs of 
savages, the choral songs of harvesters, of craftsmen 
in all varieties, have this value for the student of 
poetry as an element in human life. 

Now it is only too customary to confuse these 
three methods in discussing the poetry of a given 
author. Longfellow is claimed as a great poet 
beeause he was widely read, universally beloved, 
praised by the gentle reader everywhere; he is 
rejected as a great poet because he fails to reach the 
standard set up by the supreme court of critics. 
Longfellow, says the critic, was the poet of the com- 
monplace. On the other hand, Browning is set up 
as a great poet because he shunned the commonplace ; 
he is denied the title because he hid himself in 
dialect, said plain thoughts in fantastic ways, and 
got his vogue mainly by a cult, a forced gregarious 
worship. 

Let us take Whittier before each of the three 
judges—the reader, the student of poetry as an ele- 
ment in human life, the critic. With the average 
reader, Whittier ranks high. It would be interesting 
to know how many copies of his poems are still sold 
annually, how many times he is demanded at the 
libraries, how often he is quoted. Probably, the 
answers to these questions would reveal a steady pat- 
ronage, diminished only because less poetry is now 
read everywhere than in his own day. Just as the 
common people used to get most of their news in the 
form of a street ballad, but came little by little to 
find their account in the cheap newspaper, so where 
the better classes looked once for narrative in verse 
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they now seek it in the short story. Whittier’s 
Barclay of Ury is a good narrative poem, full of 
swing and force; but the same subject would now be 
a “sketch” in the magazine, with at least five illustra- 
tions in color. A modern editor would not accept 
Maud Muller; but it is probably better known than 
than any other American poem, save Poe’s Raven, 
and has furnished the oftenest quoted lines of our 
verse. Snow-bound certainly holds its own; and 
many of the religious pieces are still vital in their 
influence, making their way into men’s “business and 
bosoms” by right of their exquisite tenderness, their 
sincerity, their sympathetic power. So far as ‘‘the 
average reader” determines our poet’s place, that 
place is in the very foremost rank. 

With the student of poetry as an expression of 
place and people and time, Whittier will fare as well 
as he fares with the average reader. If we turn to 
that great movement against slavery which swept. the 
North, Whittier is emphatically its poet, and without 
a peer. Longtellow’s few poems on the subject are 
of higher quality, but they lack the fire and swing of 
the Quaker’s unequal yerses. Massachusetts to Vir- 
guia is really “the blast from freedom’s Northern 
hills; and Brown of Ossawatomie is one of those 
intense pieces for which the overworked word ‘“con- 
vincing”’ seems the sole predicate to be found. Ages 
hence, the historian who wishes to get the true note 
of the anti-slavery agitation, mistaken and exagger- 
ated as it was on many sides, will turn to Whittier. 
So, too, with the imterpretation of New England. 
That Snow-Bound is the one complete and idyllic 
expression of its rural life, every one concedes. But 
this is not all. Whittier interpreted his people in 
many ways. Kmerson was “Yankee” to the core, but 
it is not in Emerson that New England expresses her 
intimate and actual self. If by “great”? we mean 
imaginative reach in both thought and word, then 
Emerson far outranks his Quaker friend; but The 
Problem, and Brahma, and even the lines about Con- 
cord Bridge, poems which tremble on the border of 
the highest and greatest verse, are not local, not 
national—they are cosmic. Yet Whittier is not 
simply local. He can fuse the local with the uni- 
versally human; and while it ought to be a New 
Englander who says it, I risk the assertion that with 
all its intense emotional appeal, In School-Days 
could hardly have been written out of New England. 
The same is true of such pathetic lyrics as My Play- 
mate and Telling the Bees. Again, Whittier was a 
practical politician, and the politician’s expression is 
rarely of the lyrical sort; yet no poem ever set a 
political and half-loecal resentment to such noble and 
sweeping emotional lyric as does Whittier’s Ichabod. 
By its side, the pathos and the indignation of 
Browning’s Lost Leader seem forced, overdone, 
unreal. This is not the critical estimate; but it is the 
verdict of any student who seeks the representative in 
poetry, the voice of the people and the place and the 
time. Finally, in his religious poems, Whittier took 
the spirit of his alien faith, the tenderness of it, the 


sense of brotherhood, the protest against form and 
ritual and creed, the note of universal love, and sang 
it in such clear and compelling tones that Puritan 
barriers were broken down. I used to hear his poems 
sung as hymns in the Harvard chapel. And here, 
too, he represented a movement which is still active 
in New England; he took his good part in the revolt 
against Calvinism and the sterner strain of the old 
theocratic ideas. As a representative poet, then, 
Whittier has had no superior in America. 

When the critic takes his judgment seat, we know 
that the average reader and the student of representa- 
tive verse will get scant hearing. How does Whit- 
tier’s poetry stand the test of those canons of criti- 
cism which undertake to define the greatest, the great, 
the good, the indifferent, the bad? These canons, it 
is true, are neither exact nor inflexible; but at no 
time, probably, would they ever have allowed to 
Whittier the title of a great poet. We compare him 
with the masters. With the few, with the su- 


premely great, not even the most daring of 
his admirers would dream of placing him. Least 
of all, would he himself hear of such a claim. How, 


| then, about the great, if not the greatest? Whittier 


was fond of narrative verse; like Longfellow, he 
essayed the art of the Canterbury Tales, as in The 
Tent on the Beach and in other collections. But 
when compared with the master, Chaucer, he cannot 
hold the pace even a moment. At best, a sympathy, 
a pathetic power, is revealed, and he is “good” at 
every turn; but in no sense is he a great narrative 


poet. Of dramatic power there is neither reality nor 


pretense. In lyric he at once suggests Burns; but, 
while his pathos is perhaps as keen, though in a 
different way, he lacks the intensity, the passion. 
On the score of style, metre, form, he is irregular, 
often irritating, but when at his best, he has 
that supreme gift of the inevitable word, and of the 
cadence that goes with it and makes it vibrate in 
memory. It is not easy to sum up his poetic values. 
We are prejudiced by common blood and common 
faith ; as children we learned the poems of Whittier 
as part of our home life, and they belong now with 
the most sacred things of our past. It is well to look 
across the sea, to turn to such an editor as Mr. 
Quiller-Couch, who, in making up his Oxford Book 
of Verse, admitted only the poems that could answer 
to the critie’s idea of the best. Only one selection 
he gives from Whittier—Vesta. The choice is a 
happy one. We may venture to say that no poet of 
our tongue, save Whittier, could have written that 
stanza which describes the dying child. It is true 
that other stanzas of the same sort will occur to the 
lover of our poet; but this is typical of all, and it is 
of the essence of the best religious lyric as well as 
of its maker’s individual art: 


Her smile is as a listening child’s 
Who hears its mother call; 

The lilies of Thy perfect peace 
About her pillow fall. 


Haverford. 
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WHITTIER, THE MYSTIC. 


BY RUFUS M. JONES. 


[I am using the term “mystic” to mean one who 


-has a direct consciousness of relationship with God. | 


All the great modern English poets—in fact all 
the greatest poets of all times and lands—have been 
mystics, or have shown at least a mystical strain. 
Inge, in his valuable “Studies of English Mystics,” 
devotes two of his five chapters to poets, selecting 
Wordsworth and Robert Browning as_ typical 
mystics. But Coleridge was as elementally mystic as 
was Wordsworth, and it is now generally recognized 
that Tennyson underwent psychic experiences of an 
extraordinary sort, quite similar to those which have 
come to the mystics of the foremost rank, and his 
poetry abounds in passages which put the experiences 
of the heart above those of the head, and which make 
the world of sense and time but husk and shell to 
the real world of spirit, of which and to which and 
for which we are. To my mind, he is one of the 
greatest mystics of the last generation. 

Of our American poets, Whitman is distinctly of 
the mystic type, with his insistence on “a soul-sight 
of the divine clue and unseen thread which holds the 
whole congeries of things, all history and time, and 
all events, however trivial, however momentous, like 
a leashed dog in the hand of the hunter. Of such 
soul-sight and root-center for the mind mere optimism 
explains only the surface.” 

Lowell, too, had his great mystic experiences, of 
which the following is an example: “I had a revela- 
tion last Friday evening. . . . As I was speak- 
ing, the whole system rose up before me like a vague, 
destiny looming from the abyss. I never before so 
clearly felt the Spirit of God in me and around me. 
The air seemed to waver to and fro with the pres- 
ence of something I knew not what. I spoke with the 
calmness and clearness of a prophet.” (Letters of 
Lowell, vol. I, p. 75.) There are, too, great lines in 
his poetry, which tell of things which never were on 
sea or land, when he, like his ideal poets, 


“Listening to the inner flow of things, 
Spoke to the age out of eternity,” 


when, 
“In deep mid-silence, open-doored to God,” 


he saw. 
It is Lowell, the mystic, who tells us of 


“The soul's east-window of divine surprise.” 
It is he who has discovered that man cannot 


“So abscond him in the caves of sense, | 
But Nature still shall search some crevice out 
With messages of splendor from that source, 
Which, dive he, soar he, baffles still and lures.” 


But Whittier is more fundamentally mystic than 
any other American poet. His mysticism does not 
rest on sporadic experiences, or on isolated lines; it 
is a structural part of his way of thinking, and it 1s 
the very warp and woof of his poetry. Like his 
friend, Emerson, also a mystic, he “obeyed at eve 


the voice obeyed at prime.” Writing in his old 
age, he says, “I have an unshaken faith in the 
one distinctive doctrine of Quakerism—the Light 
within—the Immanence of the Divine Spirit;” 
and he adds that the future hope of our religion lies 
“not in setting the letter above the spirit, not in sub- 
stituting type and symbol, and oriental figure and 
hyperbole for the simple truths they were meant to 
represent; not in schools of theology; not in much 
speaking and noise and vehemence . . . but in 
heeding more closely the Inward Guide and Teacher ; 
in faith in Christ not merely in the historical mani- 
festation of the Divine Love to humanity, but in His 
ling presence in the heart open to receive Him.” 
(Letter to Friends Review, Second month, 1870.) 
Again he writes, like a true prophet: ‘The hour is 
coming, under the searching eye of philosophy and 
the terrible analysis of science, when the letter and 
the outward evidence will not altogether avail us; 
when the surest dependence must be upon the Light 
of Christ within, disclosing the law and prophets in 
our own souls, and confirming the truth of outward 
Scripture by inward experience; when smooth 
stones from the brook of present experience shall 
prove mightier than the weapons of Saul; when the 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit, as proclaimed by George 
Fox and lived by John Woolman, shall be recog- 
nized as the only efficient solvent of doubts raised 
by an age of restless inquiry.” (Ibid., Third month, 
1870.) 

A few years later he wrote to a friend: “Of one 
thing I feel sure—that something outside of myself 
speaks to me, and holds me to duty; warns, reproves, 
and approves. It is good, for it requires me to be 
good; it is wise, for it knows the thoughts and in- 
tents of the heart. It is to me a revelation of God.” 
(“Life and Letters,’ by Pickard, p. 651.) 

In his noble autobiographical poem—“My Name- 
sake’—in which he says that he has “kept the faith 
of childish days,” he touches these deeper experi- 
ences of the soul: 

“But still his heart was full of awe 
And reverence for all sacred things; 


And, brooding over form and law, 
He saw the Spirit’s wings. 


“Life’s mystery wrapt him like a cloud; 
He heard far voices mock his own, 

The sweep of wings unseen, the loud, 
Long roll of waves unknown. 


x * * * * * 
“And listening with his forehead bowed, 
Heard the Divine compassion fill 
The pauses of the trump and cloud 
With whispers small and still.” 

To one of his young friends, he wrote,* while he 
was himself still young enough to remember ‘the 
mystery of Being’ which presses on the growing 
spirit: 

“Early hath Life’s mighty question 
Thrilled within thy heart of youth, 


With a deep and strong beseeching: 
What and where is Truth? 


* * * * * * 


*T'o 


with a copy of John Woolman’s “Journal.” 
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“Like some tired child at even, 
On thy mother Nature’s breast, 

Thou, methinks, art vainly seeking 
Truth and peace and rest. 


“But a soul-sufficing answer 
Hath no outward origin; 

More than Nature’s many voices 
May be heard within.” 


His “Trinitas” sets the heart’s inward experi- 
ence of the Divine nature over against the dry learn- 
ing of the schoolman: 


“T shut my grave Aquinas fast; 
The monkish gloss of ages past, 
The schoolman’s creed aside I cast. 


“And my heart answered, Lord I see 
How Three are One, and One is Three; 
Thy riddle hath been read to me.” 


Here is a beautiful stanza from ‘The Over- 
Heart,” which goes straight to the roots of reality? 


“O hearts of love! O souls that turn 
Like sunflowers to the pure and best! 
To you the truth is manifest; 

For they the mind of Christ discern 
Who lean like John upon His breast.” 


Ui 


Who has ever with as sure a touch put his finger 


on the great truth of the Divine Light, shining into | 


the darkness of the world, and lighting, inspiring, 
drawing all men everywhere, as has our Quaker 
poet in “The Shadow and the Light ?” 


“O Love Divine! whose constant beam 
Shines on the eyes that will not see, 

And waits to bless us, while we dream 
Thou leavest us because we turn from thee! 


“All souls that struggle and aspire, 
All hearts of prayer by thee are lit; 
And, dim or clear, thy tongues of fire 
On dusky tribes and twilight centuries sit. 


“Nor bounds, nor clime, nor creed thou know’st, 
Wide as our need thy favors fall; 

The white wings of the Holy Ghost 
Stoop, seen or unseen, o’er the heads of all.” 


The many passages in his poems describing in- 
ward experiences of the Divine Presence make selec- 
tion very difficult, but I cannot well omit one from 
“Andrew Rykman’s Prayer,” which has always been 
a favorite with me: 


“And at times my worn feet press 
Spaces of cool quietness, 

Lilied whiteness shone upon 

Not by light of moon or sun, 

Hours there be of inmost calm, 

Broken but by grateful psalm 

When I love Thee more than fear Thee 
And Thy blessed Christ seems near me, 
With forgiving look as when 

He beheld the Magdalen.” 


Another passage, known to all who are familiar 
with his religious poems, is found in “The Meeting,” 
and is warm and intimate with his own personal 
experience: 


“Sometimes comes to soul and sense 
The feeling which is evidence, 
That very near about us lies 

The realm of spiritual mysteries, 
The sphere of the supernal powers 
Impinges on this world of ours. 


ok 2K * aK ** * 


With smile of truth and folded hands 
The passive soul in waiting stands 
To feel, as flowers the sun and dew, 
The One true Life its own renew.” 


I am leaving the great familiar poems almost 
untouched, but stanzas from these poems rich with 
the message that 


“God is His own best evidence, 
His witness is within.” 


will come to the minds of nearly all my readers, 
and I shall content myself now with a less familiar 
passage, which seems to me to hold in itself the very 
core and essence of the religion of Christ, as he who 
leaned on His bosom has interpreted it for us. It is 
from “In Quest’: 


“The riddle of the world is understood 

Only by him who feels that God is good, 

As only he can feel who makes his love 

The ladder of his faith, and climbs above 

On th’ rounds of his best instincts; draws no line 
Between mere human goodness and divine, 

But, judging God by what in him is best 

With a child’s trust leans on a Father’s breast. 


All that I feel of pity Thou hast known 

Before I was; my best is all Thy own. 

From Thy great heart of goodness mine but drew 
Wishes and prayers; but Thou, O Lord, wilt do 
In Thy own time, by ways I cannot see, 

All that I feel when I am nearest Thee!” 


Haverford, Pa. 


Things of Interest Among Ourselues. 
John and Nettie Riley, California, are now conducting a 
series of meetings at Haviland, Kan. 


The Friends Academy at Gate, Okla., opened its winter 
term the 25th ult. The dormitory had been finished to ac- 
commodate several new students. 


A series of meetings under the charge of William A. Rees, 
a minister of Vermillion Grove, Ill., was held at Mill Creek, 
Kan., beginning the 3d ult. In all thirty-three sessions were 
held. 


Charles Sisson, a member of Providence Meeting, was the 
Democratic candidate for Governor of Rhode Island during 
the recent campaign. It was determined by the last count 
of ballots that he was defeated by nine votes. 


After serving Sterling Quarterly Meeting as superintend- 
ent of evangelistic work for two years, Ira S. Bundy has 
taken up pastoral work again at his home meeting, Sterling, 
Kan., where he hasslived for a number of years. 


Julian and Josephine Hockett recently conducted a series 
of meetings at New Salem, near Greentown, Ind., and a 
gracious revival was the result. ‘The meeting there had 
almost gone down, but now has a new lease of life. 


Charles E. Newlin, Indianapolis, Indiana, was recently in 
Iowa for a ten days’ tour under the direction of lowa 
Yearly Meeting’s Committee for,the Suppression of the Liquor 
Traffic. Everywhere he was greeted with large and attentive 
audiences. Friends in Iowa would gladly hear more of him. 


Friends at Hemlock, Ind., had an all-day temperance rally 
the 24th ult. A good program was rendered in the forenoon, 
and George H. Moore gave an address in the afternoon. 
The meeting at Hemlock is growing under the care of 
Rachel Thomas, a resident minister, and a larger meeting- 
house is needed. 


The Pennsylvania Peace Society held its forty-first anni- 
versary and donation day in the Christian Association Build- 
ing, Philadelphia, the 11th inst. There was an afternoon and 
evening service. Members of both branches of Friends 
appeared on the program, Alfred H. Love, Isaac Sharpless 
and Jesse H. Holmes. 


ff ing plant, which is giving great satisfaction. 


H ceive so many kind words from its readers. 
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‘The Twenty-ninth Annual Report of the Sunday Breakfast 
Association has appeared. From it we learn that during the 


1] year closing Tenth month 31st there were held 427 meetings, 


most of which were of a religious character. The total at- 
tendance was 101,497; of this number 48,564 received a 
charitable meal. 


Dedicatory exercises for the new library at Earlham Col- 
B} lege were held in Lindley Hall on the 3d inst. The new 

| building is 60 feet in width and too feet in length. ‘There are 
three stories and a basement which is fitted up as a lecture 
room. Besides the reading and reference rooms, there are 
offices, an art room and a seminary room. 


Kokomo Quarterly Meeting (Western Yearly Meeting) 
was held at Hazel Dell, near Windfall, Ind., the 23d ult. 
Every session was well attended, and the interest was good. 
Bunji Kida was blessed of the Lord in gospel service. 
Asher K. Tomlinson, Westfield, was present in the interest 
of the Temperance Committee of the Yearly Meeting. 


Earlham College has recently installed a new $12,000 heat- 
It consists of a 
central heating plant from which the steam pipes pass through 
large concrete tunnels to the separate buildings. One boiler 
has been installed, which it is thought will meet present needs, 
but there is room for another in case it is found necessary 
to install two. 


About fifty-five of the Friends at West Elkton, Ohio, gave to 
Ida Parker, their new pastor, a pleasant reception at her home 
on the evening of the 28th ult. A union thanksgiving service 
was held at the Friends meeting-house in the forenoon of the 
same day, and was well attended. Both the members and 
the community show their appreciation of her work by a 
| good attendance at the Sabbath services. 


From the Missionary Advocate we take the following: 
“Dr. B. F. Andrews and wife Bertha, and their children, of 
the Mexican Mission, under the care of Western Yearly 
Meeting, have been home for a few weeks. During this time 
both their fathers have died. Dr. Andrews’ father died at 
Paonia, Col., where he was visiting a daughter, and Mrs. 
Andrews’ father, Milton Hadley, died from the effects of a 
fall at his home near Thorntown, Ind.” 


Sarah Jane Lury and Elizabeth Rutter, with Minutes for 
religious service from London Yearly Meeting, while on their 
' way to New Zealand, visited the Friends in Victoria, B. C. 
Active interest is being shown there, and hopes are enter- 
tained for opening meetings at Vancouver, Shawnigan and 
Alberni. More than 40 Friends who have gone to that locality 
have reported; and any who, in future, may be near Victoria 
will be welcomed by the meeting there. 


A communication from Amboy, Ind. reads: “The new 
meeting-house that is being built at this place will be dedi- 
cated the, 29th of this month. Allen Jay will have charge of 
the service. This is one of the most modern meeting-houses 
in northern Indiana, and will cost about $18,000. It is ar- 
ranged in fourteen classrooms, which, when thrown open, will 
seat 1,000 people. We extend a general invitation to Friends 
' and others to attend the dedication services, and will be glad 
to entertain free all who come. In behalf of building com- 
_ mittee, F. H. Tormouten, Pastor.” 


/ Our friend, Theodore L,. Cuyler, sends us this encouraging 
' message: “Dear Brother: It is always pleasant to be sending 
contributions to the excellent AmeEricAN Frienp, for I re- 
I often wish 
| that thy noble Society had ten times its present numbers. 
Just such a branch of Christ’s great church on earth is so 
greatly needed. At the Thanksgiving service in my dear old 
|| Lafayette: Avenue Church recently I offered thanks in my 
| prayer that during this year of 1907 there had been so much 
| international peace, and such signal triumphs of the temper- 
} ance reform.” 


__ In a recent talk before the students of Haverford College, 
President Sharpless summed up the foot-ball situation and 
_the policy of the college regarding the game. Among other 
‘things, he said: “I do not think that there is anything to 
be said of a serious nature against foot-ball either in college 
| or in intercollegiate games, as far as it affects Haverford 

College. College morals in the last twenty-five years have 
} improved as the result of the development of athletics. 
Hence, one could hardly expect us to advocate the abolition 
of intercollegiate games. It is a satisfaction to me to feel that 
as the result of our season’s work here at Haverford, we 


have given reasons for the continuance of intercollegiate foot- 
ball. J am not particularly anxious to have some one offer 
us a sum of money to abolish the games. If the sum were 
large enough, it might be a temptation to take it.” 


At Oak Grove Seminary, Vassalboro, Me., there have lately 
been organized a Y. M. C. A. and a Y. W. C. A. The 
majority of the students resident in the building are mem- 
bers. Separate meetings are held on Sunday evenings, with 
an occasional joint meeting. Arthur C. Winslow, ’o8, North 
Weare, N. H., is president of the Y. M. C. A., and Ermina 
L. Jones, ’09, South China, Me., of the Y. W. C. A. These 
associations take the place of the Christian Endeavor, and 
students’ prayer meetings which have been held in past years. 
There has also been organized a class for the study of Quaker 
history and doctrine. About 25 of the students and members 
of the faculty have joined the class. Meetings are held on 
alternate Tuesday evenings. ‘The present year appears to be 
a most appropriate time to carry on such study, as there is 
a larger proportion of Quaker students on the enrollment 
than for many years. Nearly 60 per cent. of the student body 
are Friends. 


West Branch Quarterly Meeting was held at West Milton, 
Ohio, the 15th to 18th ult. Riley Hubbard was present from 
Winchester Quarterly Meeting, and gave messages which 
certainly could not help but be an inspiration to all present. 
The main line of thought seemed to be the carrying of the 
gospel into unoccupied fields that are open. Ira Johnson, 
Yearly Meeting superintendent of evangelistic work, was also 
present on First day, and preached with his usual earnestness. 

Sterling Quarterly Meeting was held at Sterling, Kan., 
the 23d and 24th ult. There were no visiting ministers from 
other Quarterly Meetings, but we had our new pastor from 
Calvary Monthly Meeting, whose presence and ministry, 
together with the earnestness of those in attendance from 
the other Monthly Meetings, was indeed very helpful and 
inspiring to all present. The sermon on Sabbath morning 
from the text: “Son of man, seest thou this?” was a strong 
one, and of lasting impression, ‘The temperance session was 
one of the very best. The next Quarterly Meeting will be 
held at Calvary, 14 miles northeast of Hoisington, Barton 
County, Kan., in Second month. 


MARRIED. 


Ds Cou—Prmperton.—At the home of Joseph Pemberton, 
West Milton, Ohio, Eleventh month 14, 1907, Clayton Lippin- 
cott De Cou, Moorestown, N. J., and Anna May Pemberton, 
West Milton. 


HinsHAw—WitiiAMs.—At the bride’s home, Winchester, 
Ind., Eleventh month 20, 1907, Earl Hinshaw, son of the late 
Simpson A. Hinshaw and Ethel Mae Williams. 


DIED. 


Brunx.—At the home of her son, James Blunk, Uhrichs- 
ville, Ohio, Eleventh month 23, 1907, Elizabeth Blunk, wife of 
Aaron Blunk. She was a life member of Friends, and was 
ready and anxious for the rest and peace of the Heavenly 
Home. 


Kemp.—At Wichita, Kan., Eleventh month 29, 1907, Albert 
K. Kemp, a consistent member of University Meeting, aged 
fifty-four years. Deceased was born in Park County, Ind., 
and came to Kansas twenty-two years ago. He founded the 
town of Haviland, where he lived until 1903, when he re- 
moved to Wichita and engaged in the banking business. 


Moorrt.—At. Elizabethtown, Ind., Eleventh month 13, 1907, 
Thomas J. Moore, in his eighty-second year. The deceased 
was a member of Sandcreek Monthly Meeting, Bartholomew 
County, Ind. 


Reynotps.—At Bloomingdale, Ind., Eleventh month 27, 
1907, Sarah J. Reynolds. 

Wurre.—At her residence in Raysville, Ind., Eighth month 
7, 1907, aged ninety-one years, Hannah A. White. She was 
both faithful and fearless all through a remarkable life unto 
a peaceful end, always doing what she could for family, for 
charity and the church. 


Winpie.—At his homie near Farmer’s Institute, Ind., Elev- 
enth month 29, 1907, Isaac E. Windle, aged sixty-six years. 
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Christian Endeavor. 


[Communications for this department should 
be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New York 
Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR TWELFTH MONTH 22, 1007; 
THE MAGNIFICAT: A. CHRIST- 
MAS SONG. 

LuKE 1: 46-55. 

DAILY READINGS FOR PRDCEDING WEBK. 
Second-day. Micah’s gong. Mic. 5: 1-4. 
Bs Racks oath Zechariah’s song. Zech. 14: 


Fourth-day. 
Mal. (4: 2;°3, 
Fifth-day. 
3, 14, 


“The Sun of Righteousness.” 


The angel’s song. Luke 2: 


gxthaay- Zacharias’s song. Luke 
-79. 


we 
Seventh-day. Simeon’s song. Luke 2: 
29-35. 

The joy and blessedness that filled 
the hearts of these waiting Israelites 
could find no other fitting form of ex- 
pression than in these rhythmical utter- 
ances of Zacharias and Simeon and 
Mary. Prose was too tame to tell out 
the gladness of hearts which felt that 
now the looked-for redemption of Jeru- 
salem was at hand. And so we have 
these beautiful psalms of praise with 
the spirituality of the Hebrew pouring 
out adoration to that God whose prom- 
ises had been of old, but whose faithful- 
ness was—and is—to all generations. 

Are we not struck with the broad out- 
look of those to whom first this knowl- 
edge of the Messiah came? It was not 
alone the personal honor and privilege, 
precious as these were, but there was 
also the deliverance of Israel, the bring- 
ing in of justice and equity, the ending 
of oppression and the lifting up of the 
humble. Judgment and_ truth met; 
righteousness and peace kissed. ‘The 
kingdom of God is to be established, and 
all nations are to be blessed. So much 
of our singing to-day is attempted de- 
scription of our own states,—a sort of 
exploiting of personal experiences and 
desires, that it is worth while to look at 
these outpourings of adoration 
gratitude and far-reaching aspirations 
as correctives to the subjectivity of 
many modern songs. 

In these we: see an enlarging of the 
thought, even while borrowing the lan- 
guage of the Psalmist of old. If it is 
needful for the cultivation of a good 
English style that we read diligently 
after the best authors, it is no less im- 
portant for our spiritual development 
that we meditate upon the ways of God 
with man; and to know what He will 
be to us, we may well read of His deal- 
ings with others. It is no less Mary’s 
hymn because David had said some 
parts of it before her. Her own heart 
was full of like emotions, and what she 
uttered was “with the spirit and with the 
understanding also.” 

No strictest quietist could have for- 
bidden song to this young girl who felt 
herself so signally honored, and who so 
joyfully gave herself to her duty. So 
of us who know of a new song, even 
praise unto our God, being put into our 
mouths, when we can adopt the language 
of the more gifted and inspired of 
speech, our @wn spirits rise and expand 
as we are borne up in their words of 
prayer and praise. “Praise is comely 
for the upright,” and “the ransomed of 
the Lord shall come with singing unto 
Zion; and everlasting joy shall be upon 
their heads.” Shall they not praise? 


and © 


BOOK NOTICES. 


The Whittier Calendar for 1908. Pub- 
lished by The Biddle Press, to10 Cherry 
Street, Philadelphia. Price, 50 cents. 
One of the most timely calendars on the 
market is the Whittier Calendar just 
issued by The Biddle Press. The front 
cover is prettily designed with a pen 
and ink sketch of Whittier. The four 
illustrations taken from some of his 
well-known poems were prepared by 
Amy Sharpless. The first illustration is 
a scene from “Snow-Bound,” the: sec- 
ond from “The Barefoot Boy,” the third 
from “Maud Muller,’ and the fourth 
from “The Frost King.’ It is printed 
on a heavy, light brown paper, with all 
edges deckeled. ‘The whole presents a 
modern appearance becoming ‘to the 
Quaker poet. 


Marguerite, or The Quaker Minister’s 
Daughter, by Mary Huestis Fawcett. 
For sale at Strawbridge & Clothier’s. 
Price, $1.00. ‘This little work is a love- 
story in rhyme, which will afford a 
pleasant evening’s reading for those in- 
terested in current literature. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of 
‘The American Friend” to this column. It will be 
found useful for almost everyone who wishes to adver- 
tise. The cost is 5c. perlineeachinsertion. No adyer- 
tisement is accepted for less than 25c, Cash with order. 


IDEAL SUBURBAN HOTPNIE for Friends. near 
Indiana Yearly Meeting and Earlham College. 
A bargain, send for photos. O. E. FuLGHuM, 
Richmond, Ind. 


A TWO-STORY HOUSE—Five rooms on first 
floor, two on second, coal and wash house; 
convenient; about five acres of land. Price, 
$3,100.00. Address, O. R. HoLLInGswortTH, Ver- 
milion Grove, Ill. 


THE WHITTIER CALENDAR 


FOR 1908 


This is a calendar of unusual ele- 
gance and beauty. 
celebration on the 17th inst. of the 
one hundredth anniversary of 
Whittier’s birth the Whittier Cal- 
endar will make a particularly 
pleasing and suitable present for 
the approaching holidays. It has 
been prepared and designed by Amy 
Sharpless and displays notable taste, 
and keen sympathy with the work 
of the Quaker poet. There are 
four halt-tone illustrations depict- 
ing scenes from Snow Bound, The 
Barefoot Boy, Maud Muller and 
The Frost King. The inside is 
printed on a light brown paper in 
sepia ink. The cover on heavy, 
light brown paper contains an at- 
tractive design and a pen and ink 
sketch of Whittier. All edges are 
deckeled. 


Price 50c. per copy 
Sent postpaid to any address, 


THE BIDDLE PRESS 
1010 Cherry Street, Philadelphia 


In view of the 


The PENNSYLVANIA 
KALENDER /for 1908 


An entirely new departure in 
Calendars is presented by The 
Biddle Press in the “Pennsylvania 
Kalender for 1908.” This “Kalender” 
has been prepared by AMELIA 
Mort GUMMERE, author of “The 
Quaker—A Study in Costume.” It 
has been made in such a way as 
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to possess special historical value 
in addition to its beauty and utility 
as a calendar. There are 16 pages, 
size 5144 x 914 inches, richly printed 
in two shades of brown ink on 
light brown paper with a rough 
surface. There are 14 illustrations, 
taken from the earliest period of 
Peunsylvania’s history :—the Good 
Ship ‘“Welcome;” the Slate Roof 
House; the First Meeting House in 
Chester; Saint David’s Church; the 
Germantown Seal, etc. On each 
page are quaint and appropriate 
decorations. On the cover is the 
seal of William Penn. The calen- 
dar is tied about with a brown 
ribbon. Each is carefully packed 
in a substantial pasteboard box. 
The “Kalender” is ready for de- 
livery now and, as the first edition 
for 1908 is limited, orders should 
be sent in early. It will be wel- 
comed most heartily as a Christ- 
mas or New Year’s gift by everyone 
who is even remotely interested in 
the Keystone State. 

One or more copies will be 
mailed, postage prepaid, on receipt 
of $1.00 for each copy. 


THE BIDDLE PRESS#® 


1010 CHERRY ST., PHILADELPHIA 


J. L. ENGLE, Sec’y = 


Epw. T. BIDDLE, Pres. 


TENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
MIMEOGRAPHING. 


MARY M. KITE 


407 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Sts. 


PHILADELPIHA 


Bell, Walnut 52-10 
Telephones eects Race 70-09 


HOUSE OF INDUSTRY 
153 N. Seventh St., Philadelphia 


Prices Moderate. : 


gf} 


Underwear made from customers’ patterns | 


and material. 

Hand Quilting; Down Quilts recovered; Wool 
and Ootton Comfortables in stock, or made to 
order. Rag Carpet and Aprons. ‘ 
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A Study 
The Quaker, * 3 @eumne 
By AMELIA MOTT GUMMERE 


UR leader this year is one of the most charming 
and instructive books yet written concerning 
“The Quaker.” It has already passed through 

two editions, yet many Friends’ libraries are without 
a copy. We have secured a special rate from the 
publishers, and are determined to place it within the 
reach of every subscriber. We prefer to let others 
describe the book. 

‘The author treats the subject with the awe due to its historical 
importance, but also with the twentieth century breadth of vision and 
with gleams of humor that are irresistible. The volume is a beautiful 
piece of book-making. The cover design, in orthodox gray, is suggestive 
of the contents, and the text is profusely illustrated with quaint repro- 


ductions of the old fashions and with photographs of Quaker beauties of 
the olden time.’’—'‘ Zhe Times,’’ New York City. 


““Too much praise can hardly be given to the costume in which (the) 
Quaker appears ; its silurian gray boards and mouse-colored calf make it 
a delight to sight and touch, and its garb is in accord with the scholarly 
spirit of the book within. But an irresistible arch humor continually 
sparkles through the pages, much as the twinkle of laughter lurked in 
the dark tunnels of the old Quaker bonnets.”—‘‘Present Day Papers,’’ 
London, England. 


PRICE, (prepaid) $3.00 
This Book (prepaid) with one year’s subscription, Both for $3.25 


TWENTIETH CENTURY 
_ HOME COOK BOOK 


By FRANCIS CARRUTHERS 


Nothing contributes more to human happiness and longevity of life than 
wholesome food, and next to a good cook, nothing contributes more to whole- 
some food than a good cook-book. From the many books now on the market 
we have selected the ‘‘ Twentieth Century Home Cook Book ”’ as especially 
suitable for our readers. 

It contains Recipes and Hints on the art of Cookery, is complete in every 
department, contains menus for all seasons of the year and holidays, Chafing 
Dish Department, Table Etiquette, Food for the Sick, and Facts worth knowing 
about the House, Garden, etc. 

All the recipes have been well tried, many of them being contributions from famous cooks all over the 
world. It is full of good, practical, helpful suggestions for the management and care of the home. 


490 pages, over 100 illustrations, bound in full oil cloth, PRICE, (prepaid) $1.75 


This Book (prepaid) with one year’s subscription, Both for $2.25 
ADDRESS 


The American Friend, 1010 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 
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MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. 15th Street, Philadelphia 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 


Wall Paper and 


Decorations 
Window Shades Made to Order 
902 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia 
AND RE- 


CHAIRS Rushed austec 


Chair Oane, Rattan, Reeds,Splints, 
Flats, Open Woven Cane, Close 
| Woven Cane and Rushes eon- 

stantly on &¢> at the Old Stand. 
Wecean work genuineorimitation 
rush into chairseats. Established 


1880 GEO. W. BRENN 
138 N. Marshall St., Philadelphia 
Keystone Phone, Patk 52-78 D 
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WHEN QUALITY COUNTS WE GET THE ORDER 


if 2 


PHONE ie pa 


These trade-mark crisseross ljges on every package 


CRESCE e 
DYSPEPTICS 
SPECIAD FLOUR 
K. C. T FLOUR 
Unlike all J - Ask grocers. 
For“book ple, Write 


RIOWN, N.Y. U.S. A 


i trae tee ere 


FARM MORTGAGES) 


/ELLS RTH AND JONES.| 
IOWA FALLS, IOWA. | 


THE QUAKER CALENDAR, 1908 


Beautifully illustrated with Halftone Engray- 
ings, made from wash drawings; printed in Art 
Doubletone ink. Appropriate selections of 
verse. Suitable Xmas or New Year gift. 


Postpaid, 25c.; 6 for $1.40 


QUAINT QUAKER POST CARDS 


Beautifully printed, in Art Brown Doubletone 
ink, on superfine cream-tinted card, from Half- 
tone Engravings made from wash drawings. 


Six subjects. Price, 3c. each, 2 for 5c. 
By mail, add 1 cent for each lot of five cards 
See last week’s ad. for full description. 


The Leeds & Biddle Co. 
Makers of the Better Kind of PRINTING 
921 Filbert Street, Philadelphia 


an Offer Like This? 


Useful and Beautiful 


No other firm could afford 
this but us 


This is the first time we have ever made 
this offer—this beautiful 4-piece set of 
Silverware (guaranteed), full size. for 
family use, packed in case, 


For Only 97c. 


soe -It is done solely to advertise our product and only one set will be 


sent toe ich family, with positively no duplicate orders. The plate is heavy 


and the pattern one of the latest and most fashionable—the famous ‘‘Rose.”’ 
The pieces are fit to grace any table and will last for years. 
ORDER TQ- DAY prepaid to your door. Send cash, money order or 2c. stamps to 
Dept. 7 
ROGERS SILVERWARE CO., * 


This price includes all packing, shipping and delivery charges 


114 FIFTH AVE, 
NEW YORK 


REBUFS STORY “ce BIBLE 


FROM GENESIS TO REVELATION 
Told in Language that Interests Both Old and Young. 


RECOMMENDED For its Freshness and Accuracy 
BY ALL Ferits Simplicity of Language 
DENOMINATIONS For its Numerous and Appropriate Illustrations 


As the Best Work on the Subject 

Hon, David J. Brewer—Can heartily commendit to all. Bishop Yincent—An in- 
)) valuable aid to parents. Rev. Russell H. Conwelli—Written by a master hand, 
directed by a master mind. HenryA. Butts, Pres. Drew Theological Seminary 
{ —The absence of doctrinal discussion makesit acceptable to all. Mr. Marion 
pu” Lawrence, Gen. Secy. International S.S. Asso'n—Best thing of the kind. 


The greatest aid to Parents, Teachers and all who wish the Bible Story In a simplified narrative 


ANTED. Beautifully printed and bound, 762 pages, nearly 300 half-tone 

In communities where we are not rep- illustrations, 8 in colors. Price Only $1.50. 

Bee clei a - be made inthe For Sale By All Booksellers, or Sent Postpaid on Receipt of Price. 

sale of this great book. No experience} THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Dept. G 1006 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
necessary. Write for our liberal terms. PUBLISHERS OF THE “INTERNATIONAL” SERIES OF BIBLES. 


The Provident Life and Trust Go. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. Office, 409 CHESTNUT STREET 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging to the Stockholders is . . 


Insurance contingent fund, additional to reserve, excluding 
capital stock 


ASSETS, $75,429,478.34 
5,037,440.73 


. ae ys ;. ° ° ° . 5 ° 7,505,533.56 
Incorporated Third month 22, 1865. Oharter Perpetual. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES 

MONEY ON DEPOSIT, returnable on demand, for ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, AS- 

which Interest is allowed. SIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ete. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS. BOXES $5 AND UPWARDS. 


And is empowered by law to act as EXECUTOR, 


OFFICERS 


DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 

J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Asst, Trust Officer 
SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 

0. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


JAMES V. WATSON 
WM. LONGSTRETH 
ROBERT M. JANNEY 
MARRIOTT O. MORRIS 
FRANK H. TAYLOR 


ASA S. WING, President 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 

JOS. ASHBROOK, V.-Pres. and Mgr. Ins. Dept. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE Trust Officer 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY 
T. WISTAR BROWN 
RICHARD WOOD 
OHAS. HARTSHORNE 
ASA S. WING 


JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jr. 
JOHN B. MORGAN 

FREDERIO H. STRAWBRIDGB 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK 

JOHN THOMPSON EMLEN 
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KW Christmas Child 


She came to me at Christmas time and made me 
mother, and it seemed 

There was a Christ indeed and He had given me the 
joy I’'d dreamed. 


She nestled to me, and I kept her near and warm, 
surprised to find 

The arms that held my babe so close were opened 
wider to her kind. 


I hid her safe within my heart. ‘ My heart,’ I said, 
“is all for you,” 

But lo, she left the door ajar and all the world came 
flocking through. 


She needed me. I learned to know the royal joy 
that service brings, 

She was so helpless that I grew to love all little 
helpless things. 


She trusted me, and I who ne’er had trusted, save in 
self, grew cold 

With panic lest this precious life should know no 
stronger, surer hold. 


She lay and smiled and in her eyes I watched my 
narrow world grow broad, 
Within her tiny, crumpled hand I touched the mighty 


hand of God. 
—By ISABEL E. MACKAY, in Scribners 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $1.50 A YEAR # # # PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY THE 
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CHRISTMAS FANCIES. 


The vibrant air is thrilling 
With the music of the spheres; 
Joyous thoughts our hearts are filling, 
Smiles have banished all our tears. 


Subtle forces ’round us stealing, 
Bind us with their golden chains; 

Memory’s bells are softly pealing 
Forth their tender, mellow strains. 


Our hearts are soft and glowing, 
As we listen to their chime, 

With a tide of memories flowing 
Of the happy Christmas time. 


Loving faces rise before us, 
Forms of friends of long ago; 

Scenes of childhood hover o’er us 
In the twilight’s ruddy glow. 


Before us, softly gliding, 
Pass the phantoms of the past; 
Some our happiness deriding, 
Others, halos ’round us cast. 


And there comes a strange, sweet mixture, 
Half of pleasure, half of pain, 

As we gaze upon the picture 
Painted by that silent train. 


Other thoughts are stealing o’er us, 
Of the old Judean hills, 

And we hear the rapturous chorus 
Which the wondering shepherd thrills : 


“Glory unto God the Highest ! 
Floly peace upon the earth! 
Hosanna in the Highest ! 
We proclaim a Saviour’s birth!” 


Gro. E. Wricut. 
Cleo, Okla. 


The purity, healthfulness and economy of 


5 Has Never 
Quest one 


The Cocoa in the Yellow Wrapper has not ad- 
vanced in price. Remember its Double Strength. 


Send 10 cents for trial can. 


I STEPHEN L. BARTLETT CO., Importers, Boston, Mass. 


e The entire edition of 

Only 30 Copies Left ssary 7. raber's interesting 

tales of Quaker ancestors 

has been taken by subscribers, with the exception of thirty copies 

which are in the publisher’s hands to offer to readers of the 

‘American Friend.” The type has been distributed and the 
book will be out of print when the last thirty copies are sold. 


Just a Few “Friends” 


By MARY J. TABER 


Author of “THE CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND” 


This book contains a most delightful fund of anecdote and 
reminiscence about Friends of former years, and the reader finds 
on every page intimate stories of many whose names are house- 
hold words in families of the Society. Price $1.50, postpaid. 


Zs, :-,:/-_/:,;J/o-0-;———————— 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Publishers 


1006-1016 Arch Street PHILADELPHIA 


1010 Cherry Street, 


THE WHITTIER CALENDAR 


FOR 1908 


This is a calendar of unusual ele- 
gance and beauty. In viewof the 
celebration on the 17th inst. of the | 
one hundredth anniversary of 
Whittier’s birth the Whittier Cal- 
endar will make a particularly 
pleasing and suitable present for 
the approaching holidays. It has 
been prepared and designed by Amy 
Sharpless and displays notable taste, 
and keen sympathy with the work 
of the Quaker poet. There are 
four half-tone illustrations depict- 
ing scenes from Snow Bound, The 
Barefoot Boy, Maud Muller and 
The Frost King. The inside is 
printed on a light brown paper in 
sepia ink. The cover on heavy, 
light brown paper contains an at- 
tractive design and a pen and ink 


sketch of Whittier. All edges are 


deckeled. 
Price 50c, per copy 
Sent postpaid to any address, 
THE BIDDLE PRESS 
Philadelphia 
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“Truth ts the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 


Vou. XIV. 
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LET US TRY TO BE AS GOOD AS PEOPLE 
SAY WE ARE. 


Thé London letter in the Church Standard (Epis- 
copalian), for Eleventh month 23d, is particularly 
interesting to Friends. The writer of the letter 
takes a very discouraged and pessimistic view of the 
world to-day. He thinks that the “proper thing” in 
society at present is generally something “improper,” 
and that readers are mainly fed on “social scandal,” 
“Sndelicate gossip,” and “unsanitary fiction.” 

His “one bright star of hope’ is the possibility of 
“a revival of the gentle Christianity, honest busi- 
ness ways and simple habits of life of the old Society 
of Friends.” In a burst of prophecy, he says: “Five 
years of widespread Quakerism would be the salva- 
tion of the race!” It is a comfort that one who is so 
prone as this writer is to see the dark side of life 
sees so much that is good and hopeful and renovating 
in our message and our manner of life. Such confi- 
dence in us and in our Christian ideals certainly 
ought to make us have a very high sense of responsi- 
bility and opportunity. A poor peasant, who was 
leading St. Francis’ donkey once, turned to the saint 
and asked: “Is it true that you are brother Francis 
of Assisi?’ The saint admitted that it was true. 
“Very well, then,” said the peasant, “try to be as 
good as people say you are, that they may not be dis- 
appointed in their expectation of you; that is my 
advice.” Immediately the saint dismounted and 
warmly thanked his humble counsellor. It would be 
very well for us to remember this wise advice, to try 
to be as honest and simple and spiritual as people 
suppose we are. 

Let us imagine for a moment that this writer’s 
prophecy were suddenly realized and we had the 
“running” of society for five years. Could we 
manage it so that “the salvation of the race” would 
result from our experiment? Probably five years 
would prove rather short for such momentous effects ! 
What should we do first? It would need a “Five 
Years Meeting” to settle that, and probably there 
would be some difference of opinion over the 
question ! 

While the world is getting ready to invite us to 
manage its complicated affairs, mi 


for us to get our hand in by a little preparatory 
practice? Would it not be very well for us to show 
that we have ideals for the race which will work and 
which we are actually trying among ourselves? To 
begin with simple matters first; suppose every 
Friend would try for five years to cut all gossip out 
of his life and to treat his fellow Friends literally 
as brothers. For most of us this would be consid- 
erable of a revolution. If we went a step farther, 
and squared up our business relations to a plane of 
absolute honesty—paid for our religious papér when 
the subscription was due! and kept every promise 
and requirement, as under the eye of a heavenly 
accountant we should like to have things look—that 
would mean, too, still more of a revolution. And 
if we undertook to weed out of our religion every 
bit of sham, hypocrisy, insincerity and every unspir- 
itual trait, and made it throb through and through 
with love—love first to Him who loves us, with an 
infinite love, and next love to all men regardless of 
their treatment of us—that would involve a good 
deal of “fixing up!” To be perfectly frank and 
honest, we are not ready yet to pose as models. We 
are far from apprehending that for which Christ 
apprehended us. We have still much building to do 
over against our own house before we can use the 
apostolic language: ‘““We would to God that all men 
were not only almost, but altogether, such as we are ;” 
for, alas, we must add, “except our bonds and 


Re Miedy 


limitations !”’ 


“BLUE SUNDAYS.” 


There is a general movement throughout the coun- 
try in favor of the enforcement of “Sunday Laws.” 
Chicago and Cleveland are attempting to close illegal 
saloons, while Kansas City and New York have put 
the ban upon places of popular amusement. The 
change in New York was so radical and effective that 
the result was semi-tragic. To the casual observer it 
was amusing, but for those who are interested in 
moral and religious reform, it was not without 
significance. 

Beginning with an occasional “Sunday Sacred 
Concert’? a generation ago, the evil had grown in the 


ght. it not be well | metropolis until more than one-half the theatres and 
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concerts gave regular entertainments on First-days, 
often with more profit than at other times. But 2. 
recent decision by Judge O’Gorman, putting a strict 
interpretation on an old clause in the city’s charter, 
makes it unlawful to exhibit on First-day “any inter- 
lude, tragedy, comedy, opera, ballet, play, farce, 
negro minstrelsy, negro or other dancing, or any other 
entertainment of the stage,’ and last week, for the 
first time in the history of the city, New York 
enjoyed a “blue Sunday.” Even the stereopticon 
views, illustrating Scripture texts and life-motion 
pictures of the Y. M. C. A., also the lectures and 
entertainments of the Educational Alliance were 
suppressed. 

The sudden reviving and enforcement of an obso- 
lete law is a unique situation in a democratic govern- 
ment, since it is practically the only way by which 
a legal enactment completely at variance with the 
habits ‘and standards of a considerable portion of the 
people can obtain. This time it chanced to favor 
puritanic ideals quite the reverse of the popular ten- 


dency toward making the first day of the week a time | 


for “exciting amusement.” Incidentally, it is a 
revelation of social and moral conditions of peculiar 
interest. 

One of the most universally recognized Christian 
duties is the observance of one day in seven as a time 
of rest. But it is more than a Christian tradition. 
It is a physical necessity for the highest efficiency 
of labor. Never since the race began has there 
been greater need for a weekly day of rest. The 
incessant grind and nervous strain of modern 
industry increases, rather than diminishes, the 
demand for an occasional Sabbath. Even some of 
the theatrical managers of the country, notwith- 
standing the neat profits from “Sunday Shows,” 
favor a rest day for their troups. One is quoted as 
saying, “I don’t think it is a good thing for either the 
managers or the performers to be obliged to work on 
Sunday.” Then, too, it is coming to be the only day 
which working men have with their families. The 
fourth commandment was written not alone on tab- 
lets of stone, but in the constitution of man and 
society. 

No one needs or desires a day of idleness, but 
rather a time for relaxation from responsibility and 
toil. For those who are inclined to worship it has 
ever been a time for turning the mind to higher 
things. But alas, the picture presented by the recent 
New York “Blue Sunday” is too forcible a reminder 
of the fact that, for the vast majority of our citizens, 
First-day is a time of recreation. It is estimated 
that the loss for the day to entertainment interests 


alone amounted to $150,000. Several mass-meetings 
were held to protest against the law, at one of which 
there were representatives from a constituency of 
not less than 100,000 people. Hundreds of for- 
eigners stood on the streets near their accustomed 
play-houses and dance-halls and argued the merits of 
the law. As darkness settled over the city, Broad- 
way thronged with “a happy, harmless assortment 
of all kinds of life” not unlike those seen at carnivals 
and on election nights. 

This feverish, unhealthy craving for “Sunday” 
entertainment is the result of a long process of train- 
ing, which never should have been allowed, but 
which is now more or less fixed, and it will take more 
than the enforcement of “Sunday laws” to bring the 
people back to wholesome habits. In a land where 
freedom of conscience is one of the most sacred rights 
of the people, the best that can be expected from law 
is a partial curtailment of forces which make for 
evil. Let us thank God for these. But the duty of 
every one who loves a Christian Sabbath cannot stop 
with law. We must take men as they are, and create 
in them a sentiment in favor of wholesome ideals. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION.* 


BY MARY M. HOBBS. 


The question as to whether Quaker education 
should have any marks of distinction from education 
in general is, it would appear, in danger of being 
settled in the negative. The public graded and high 
schools have almost swallowed our monthly meet- 
ing schools and academies, and our State universities 
and the larger colleges attract our young people. 

This has come about not by. forethought, but 
inevitably; and it is necessary for us to consider 
whether it is wise to attempt to perpetuate our 
efforts for denominational education. This question 
should be considered from the standpoint of the needs 
of the time; not Quaker needs alone, but, first, the 
general conditions and, secondly, the attitude 
towards these needs which our Society as a distinct 
part of the public should maintain—that is our part 
in facing and meeting and helping to settle present- 
day problems. 

Does this require some special training for our 
young people apart from that which the State pro- 
vides? When we began our educational work, there 
were no public schools ; the whole system of our State 
educational institutions has grown up since then. 
The public schools fill a most necessary place in a 
government such as ours, and it is desirable, gen- 
erally speaking, that our children receive a part of 
their education in them. They are democratic, truly 
American institutions and the children learn to live 
with other people; they learn to respect the rights 


* Read before the Educational Session of Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting in Eleventh month, 1907. 
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and opinions of others, and thus get broader views of 
life. .And yet I believe that to us God has com- 
mitted a message to the world which does require 
some special training directly in keeping with this 
message. As a church, we need it, because our very 
existence is largely dependent upon the intelligent 
devotion of our membership. Consequently, if we 
have a particular work to do we should fit ourselves 
to do it well. We are not held together by a relig- 
ious hierarchy, and_if we ever come to be, we will 
no longer be the Society of Friends. We set more 
value upon ifdividual responsibility than others do, 
and, therefore, we must care more earnestly for 
individual training in matters pertaining both to the 
church and to the world about us. 

By this it is not intended that we should have theo- 
logical seminaries or schools devoted to religious in- 
struction in the general acceptance of that term, but 
that at the time when our young people are settling 
to their religious beliefs, they should be in an atmos- 
phere at once scholarly and distinctly religious; with 
teachers, who, while imparting scientific, linguistic, 
and literary lore, will at the same time imbue them 
with the essential spiritual teaching, which is our 
heritage and which it is their business to carry to 
humanity. To my mind, religion is education and 
education is religion, and to sever them is to destroy 
the best part of each. The whole object of each is 
to enable us to come into right relations with other 
people and our Heavenly Father. 

Thus much we may claim as our own denomina- 
tional needs. This at once opens the even more vital 
need of the world in which we live. Does “the 
world need its Quaker?’ If it does, and I hope to 
show that it does, we need the very best possible 
training of mind and soul in order to meet this 
larger need. No longer can we hedge ourselves about 
and be a separate people in an exclusive sense. In 
our age humanity is one and we must join hands 
with all who strive for the redemption of the world. 

In the formation of the Religious Society of 
Friends, it was clearly recognized that education 
should be encouraged. In other denominations there 
was ample opportunity for the education of the min- 
istry, but with us, since any one might be called of 
the Lord to preach, no such provision could be made. 
There was no division into ministry and laity, and 
this democratic basis made it impossible for people 
to select those who should carry the glad tidings. 
More than this, however, the fact of the brotherhood 
of man, of the infinite worth of each individual, man 
or woman, boy or girl, was one of the great character- 
-isties of the early Quaker. And this fact differen- 
tiated him from the rest of the world. This was his 
true peculiarity of which his broad-brimmed, station- 
ary hat, his collarless coat and his thee and thou 
were but the symbols. 

Emerson has well said that “the cheapness of man 
is every day’s tragedy.” This tragedy pressed upon 
the Society in its early as in all of its subsequent 
history. Mu 

The founder himself went frequently into courts 
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and exhorted the justices to deal justly with ser- 
vants and those in humble station. Fox, too, very 
early in his labors, set up schools for boys and girls, 
in which “everything civil and useful in creation” 
might be taught. Just how he would have defined 
this rather extensive curriculum we can not say, but 
it is quite likely that he would have excluded some 
things which we of this day consider both civil and 
useful. 

However Fox may have regarded these matters, it 
is quite certain that his followers of the next genera- 
tion placed a rather stringent interpretation upon 
his words and conducted their schools “where a 
guarded religious education might be obtained” with 
a rigorous exclusion of many, if not of most, of the 
amenities of life. The exactions and the discipline 
of those days are something appalling to our modern 
sensibilities. One part of our mental and spiritual 
make up they treated with contempt, and did all in 
their power to annihilate. They seem to have 
decided that any cultivation of the aesthetic in man 
was of beelzebub. So pronounced did they become 
that pictures were made under the ban of “graven 
images,” and singing or humming a tune, or even 
whistling, was an offense to be punished as a grave 
misdemeanor. One cannot believe that George Fox 
would have ever gone to these extremes. This 
guarded religious education was fast becoming a 
regardless, irreligious suppression of the natural 
God-given faculties, when the onward sweep of the 
great educational revival through the public schools 
swept most of the denominational schools either out 
of business altogether or so far. forced modern 
methods upon them that they lost their rigor. 

As an instance of the intensity of this feeling for 
unyielding compliance with the rules of discipline 
there stands to-day a well-built, brick school-house 
about seven miles from Guilford College, erected in 
protest against the laxity of New Garden Boarding- 
School, because the girls there were allowed to wear 
basques to their dresses, instead of the regulation 
round, beltless waists. A rival school for girls was 
inaugurated which should conform to proper dress 
and address. It lasted, perhaps, two years, and died 
an inevitable death. 

There was also with the increased interest in gen- 
eral education a relaxation within the denomination 
itself of much of the old-time rigor, and it is not 
likely that all of the changes were due to external 
pressure. And yet this guarded religious education 
did contain an element which I greatly fear we of 
the present are disregarding to our detriment. Such 
as could endure the discipline and conform to the 
exacting standards were trained for the church. 
Many were doubtless driven away and lost to the 
Society, but certain it is that there were men and 
women trained in those days who could stand in the 
evil day, and, having done all, stand. 

We ought to learn the secret, and, while eliminat- 
ing the unprofitable features of their work, perpet- 
uate that love and devotion for the church of our 
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forefathers which they manifested in such a marked 
degree. 

They maintained separate, exclusive schools for 
the members of the Society, and thus they were 
enabled to enforce an adherence to the forms of 
doctrine and discipline and to inculcate the truths 
recognized as the peculiar views of Friends. This 
had both its advantages and its disadvantages. Too 
often the strength of discipline was spent upon the 
mint, anise and cummin of the peculiar testimonies of 
Friends, and the weightier matters were neglected. 
To us it seems almost inhuman to shut ourselves up 
as though we would say, ‘“‘We have no part nor lot 
with you;” and yet if we are to maintain the 
organization so dear to us, we must have a distinctive 
church, loyalty and devotion, and to secure this 
requires some special effort in the education of 
children. 

Our young people are educated with those of other 
denominations; they become acquainted with the 
methods and the teaching of others, and find in them 
much to admire and attract. Avenues of service are 
opened for them more readily than in our own meet- 
ings, and they become interested in what they do. 


While we are standing off watching whether it will 


“be the part of wisdom” to put them into service, 
others offer them places and set them to work. Ser- 
vice and sacrifice make people loyal church members. 

We cannot secure loyalty in the old way by the 
administration of authority, but we must seek out 
new ways through the active exercise of the prin- 
ciples so dear to us, applied to surrounding needs 
and conditions, in which the young people must be 
enlisted. Not in the cross bearing of peculiar 
clothes and language must our children learn allegi- 
ance, but in the larger, more Christ-like bearing of 
humanity’s burdens, its needs, its ignorance, its sin. 
Thus, they will come to recognize that the principles 
for which we stand are the same for which the early 
Friends suffered, and that they tower above and 
reach beneath all form and ceremony in the magnifi- 
cent sweep of their universality. In this education 
the definition of things “civil and useful” must be in 
keeping with the outlook of our own age, not 
hampered by medieval theology or crude scientific 
knowledge. We must, as Theodore Parker said, 
“Live upon the past in the present for the future,” 
and to do this we must know the past, its history, its 
literature, its achievement, its successes and its fail- 
ures. Only thus may we understand the present 
with its problems and its opportunities; and by 
knowing what has been, see with prophetic eye what 
will be: We must have historic retrospect in order 
that we may have prophetic perspective. 

Tf we are to be educated and live for the future, 
we must know not only the past, but we must know 
the present as well. Modern science has unfolded 
not only new facts, but a new method of investigating 
facts. We no longer ask for theories, but for the 
facts in the case; that is, for the truth so far as 
known. In our day students are seekers, or friends 
of truth, and this is our modern religious education. 


Not certain forms of dress or address or peculiar 
names for days and months or to segregate our- 
selves from the rest of humanity, but to know the 
truth and by the truth to be made free. This it was. 
which made George Fox the freest man in Europe.. 
We must study to know the facts, and then study to: 
transform conditions which need transforming, to: 
develop such as are full of possibility and to elim- 
inate such as are detrimental. A fact is a sacred. 
thing. Agassiz said, “A physical fact is as sacred 
as a moral principle.” When we come to recognize: 
this truth, we will cease to be afraid of scientific 
methods; and when, with Rufus M. Jones, we see 
that ‘‘all facts are spiritual,” we shall catch a glimpse 
of the sublimity of things which once seemed com- 
monplace and a new meaning will illumine existence. 
Our reverence for truth will be enlarged, and we 
shall be more afraid of hypocrisy and falsehood than. 
of evolution and higher criticism. 

It is no part of religion to suppress the truth, and 
when scientific fact is made the vehicle of spiritual 
force, we shall have a power for good which we little 
dream of now. 

(To be continued. ) 
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GOD’S KINDNESS TO LAME SOULS. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER. 


After David had been firmly seated on the throne, 
he inquired whether any of the house of Saul were 
yet living; for if so, he would like to show them kind- 
ness for the sake of his beloved friend, Jonathan. 
An old family steward, named Ziba, reports to the 
king that there is a son of Jonathan yet living, who 
is “lame on his feet.” This is about the only fact. 
known in regard to the poor waif of a dethroned 
royal family. He is acripple. Ever since his nurse 
had fled from the house at the tidings of Jonathan’s. 
bloody death, and had dropped the little five-year- 
old in her panic, he had been incurably lame in both 
his feet. And so he had been sheltered in the house 
of one Machir, over on the eastern side of the Jordan. 

As soon as David learns that a child of his bosom 
friend is still in the land of the living, he remembers. 
that he had once made a covenant with Jonathan to 
show the “kindness of the Lord” to his house for- 
ever. He promptly sends one of the royal chariots. 
to Lo-debar with orders to bring the poor lame 
Mephibosheth up to court. When the abashed cripple. 
reaches the palace and hobbles into the king’s pres- 


ence chamber, he is perfectly overwhelmed. He falls — 


on his face, and exclaims, “What is thy servant, that: 
thou shouldest look upon such a dead dog as I am?” 
Mephibosheth seems to have been a shy and gentle. 
creature like many others who suffer from bodily 
infirmities; but there is nothing which so soon lays. 
one flat on the face as a volley of unexpected kind- 
ness. No artillery kills an enemy like a broadside of 
love. If Mephibosheth had been taught from his 


childhood to regard David as the destroyer of the- 


dynasty of Saul, all his early prejudices must have: 
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melted at once when the monarch receives him so 
graciously. Not only receives him, but adopts him, 
“for Jonathan’s sake,” into the royal household! He 
sits at the king’s board every day, and finds a royal 
table “‘a good hiding-place for lame legs.” In that 
wild age of war and violence, when revenge was so 
constantly practiced, this little cabinet picture of the 
fugitive cripple seated at the imperial banquets has 
in it the lineaments of the New Testament Gospel. 
It is a very pretty parable of God’s mercy to crip- 
pled souls. 

Every sinner is lamed by sin, and is wholly impo- 
tent to restore himself. When the Holy Spirit 
awakens a sinner to a deep conviction of his own 
guilt, he is ready to confess his utter unworthiness in 
language as strong as that used by Mephibosheth. 
The godly Rutherford of Scotland describes himself 
in the same impassioned language as having once 
been a “dead carcass, not able to step over a straw.” 
John Bunyan uses quite as vehement expressions in 
his “Grace Abounding.” Pungent convictions of 
personal guilt do not appear to be as common in 
these days; but I doubt whether any man can rightly 
appreciate the wonderful mercy of God in Jesus 
Christ, and the infinite preciousness of atoning love, 
unless he has been broken down in penitent self- 
abasement. The lowliest convictions of guilt are 
usually the prelude to the loftiest attainments in god- 
liness. The repentant and restored cripples are 
those whose feet become “like hinds’ feet” in running 
in the pathway of God’s commandments. 

There is a beautiful parallel between David’s 
embassy of kindness to bring up Mephibosheth to 
Hebron, and the mission of the atoning Saviour to 
crippled humanity in its far-off wanderings. That 
royal chariot halting at the poor lame fellow’s door 
to carry him up to the king, is a fine figure of the 
Divine mercy that stops at the sinner’s doorway. 
Grace furnishes the chariot. Grace sent the only 
begotten Son of God into the world, that whosoever 
trusteth in Him should not perish, but have everlast- 
ing life. This home-bringing of the lamed exile to 
the palace reminds us of that scene where the father 
welcomes home the wanderer from the far country, 
and kills for him the fatted calf, and clothes him in 
the goodly robe. This reception of a repentant and 
believing soul is all for Jesus’ sake, even as Mephi- 
bosheth was welcomed for Jonathan’s sake. Christ’s 
sufferings on the cross, and His intercession are at 
the bottom of every sinner’s salvation. When any of 
us get admission to the marriage supper in our 
Father’s house, our song will be to Him who came to 
~ seek and to save the lost. What a family of restored 
cripples there will be at that supper of the King! 

God’s kindness to the lame is not only manifested 
in the atonement, or in pardon to the penitent sin- 
ner, or in converting grace; it is shown in His patient 
forbearance and compassion to stumbling Christians. 
For Christians do stumble, and some of them shock- 
ingly. Peter was not the first or the last to catch a 
disgraceful fall ; he never would have healed a cripple 
in the “Gate Beautiful” if His own spiritual lame 


ness had not been cured by his forgiving Saviour a 
short time before. God’s ambulances are kept pretty 
busy. The difference between an impenitent sinner 
and a Christian is that the one is willing to continue 
weak and wicked; the other, when he slips and 
sprains himself, is not content to lie on his face, but 
repents and seeks recovery, and walks more circum- 
spectly. God is very forbearing towards the feeble 
Christians who, like Bunyan’s ‘“Ready-to-halt,’ 
hobble on crutches; but such slay no giants, reap no 
harvests, and win no crowns. They are not models. 
When a soul has once been healed by Divine grace 
of its lameness, it ought, like the cured cripple at 
the temple gate, to be walking and leaping and prais- 
ing God. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


JOSEPH WRIGHT. 


Joseph Wright, son of John and Hannah Wright, 
was born in Columbiana County, Ohio, Eleventh 
month 24, 1812, and died at the home of his elder 
daughter, Ellen C. Wright, in Wilmington, Ohio, 
Eleventh month 2, 1907, having lived until within 
twenty-two days of his ninety-fifth birthday. | 

When he was three years old, his parents moved 
to Highland County, where his father engaged in 
teaching, and where he sometimes exercised a gift in 
the ministry. At the age of nine, he was left an 
orphan, and was bound to Samuel Coffin, a Friend 
of unusual force, both in intelligence and spiritu- 
ality. Here he was given a good home, and a year’s 
schooling in the winter months. In his sixteenth 
year he overheard some one speaking of him as a 
good boy. He felt that he was not good, and was 
condemned for seeming to be what he was not, and 
his conviction of sin did not leave him till conversion 
brought peace to his heart, and so his religious life 
began. 

After he came of age he went to the Friends High 
School at Harveysburg, and made some advance- 
ment in the course of study there. The next ten 
years were chiefly spent in teaching, till there were 
hundreds of young people who had pleasant mem- 
ories of him as a teacher. He was through all his 
long life a constant reader of good literature, 
and so spent many happy hours, and acquired a deep 
and liberal culture like that of a scholar. 

At the age of twenty-seven, he married Lydia 
Cowgill and lived with her in happy union more 
than fifty years. They had seven children, six of 
whom lived till after the celebration of the golden 
wedding, and four of whom still survive. These four 
all followed the example of their father in choosing 
a calling. Ellen C. has been for more than thirty 
years a professor in Wilmington College. David S. 
has been for the same time a professor in the lowa 
State Normal School, and Jonathan B. is superin- 
tendent of schools at Harveysburg, Ohio, and Emma 
Hale, the youngest daughter, taught in the public 
schools a number of years. 

He first settled at Fall Creek, but soon moved to 
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Clear Creek. Here, as his father had done before 
him, he felt called to public service, and his efforts 
met with such acceptance that in a year or two his 
gift was acknowledged and he was recorded a min- 
ister of the Gospel. He devoted much time and 
thought to this work and rarely in his life missed a 
business or a mid-week meeting. Occasionally he 


visited with a minute meetings in other States and 
in Ohio. 


JOSEPH WRIGHT. 


Thouglf he was brought up under the old régime, 
and was past middle life when the revival period 
came, he was in hearty sympathy with it, and one of 
its most unflinching champions. He was one of the 
first of our ministers to engage in union revival ser- 
vices, and later he labored zealously in Quaker 
revivals, and hundreds were converted under his 
preaching. 

As long as he could drive he was constantly called 
upon to attend funerals, and he performed many 
marriage ceremonies. He was remarkably free from 
self-seeking, but he took an innocent, child-like 
delight in the appreciation and love of his friends. 
He was peculiarly free from envy and jealousy, and 
he delighted in the ministry of men whom he 
regarded as more gifted than himself, and his latter 
years, when he felt his own powers declining, were 
not unhappy years, though attended by the giving up 
of work in which he had found great delight. 

He was one of the founders of Wilmington Col- 
lege, and for twenty years served on its Board of 
Managers. 

His life, though it had its hardships and its prov- 


ings, was remarkably full of sunshine. He always 
loved a jest, and he sometimes called that his weak- 
ness, but it was an element of strength in his char- 
acter, for as it bubbled up spontaneously in his talk 
it convinced everyone there is nothing gloomy or 
morose in a healthy religious experience. His life 
was remarkably free from sickness and pain, and his 
death was a falling asleep. When far past ninety his 
mental and physical sanity was surprising. 

In all the later years of his ministry he preached 
the Gospel of complete deliverance from sin and 
exemplified it by such a life as convinced men of its 
blessed possibility. His life was the greatest sermon 
he ever preached. Such a life is the most cogent 
argument for Christianity. It has in it a logic so 
convincing that unbelief is impossible within the 
reach of its influence. 


Sone Views on Present Day Topics. 


CONCERNING THE OBSERVANCE OF THE 
FIRST DAY OF THE WEEK. 


BY SYLVESTER JONES. 


At the beginning of this article, I would disclaim 
any inclination to seek a weak substitute for the 
“will of God” as a basis for the observance of a 
special day. ‘The preparation of this paper is rather 
an endeavor to arrive at a more perfect knowledge 
of the divine will. 

It might seem at first, that for light on this sub- 
ject we should turn at once to the New Testament. 
But to understand the latter correctly, it is necessary 
to go back to the Old Testament, for the roots of the 
New Testament are in the Old and there we must 
seek for principles that will help us in the task to 
which we have set ourselves. 

This is especially necessary in consideration of 
the fact that in the New Testament we have no 
explicit commands for the observance or non- 
observance of any particular day. Its teachings on 
this subject are found in general principles and in 
conerete examples and not in direct precepts. In 
order to understand the application of these general 
principles and appropriate the examples, it is essen- 
tial to know the conditions under which they were 
given. It seems best, therefore, to begin the study 
with a consideration of the fourth commandment. 
This is proper for two reasons: First, because of a 
certain analogy, which at times has been greatly 
magnified, between the Jewish Sabbath and the 
Christian observance of the first day of the week. 
Second, because, if the observance of the fourth com- 
mandment meets any need of the moral nature of 
mankind, its observance is perpetual or until that 
need is removed. (For the fourth commandment, 
see Ex. 20, 8-11 and Deut. 5, 12-15.) ; 

Now, we do the Scriptures no violence by consider- 
ing this fourth commandment apart from its associa- 
tion with the other nine. It has no vital connection 
with the others. The fact of its being given at the 


same time is the only thing which associates it with 
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them. This would not necessarily give it the ethical 
importance attached to the others. Indeed, the 
keeping holy of the Sabbath seems to have been 
entirely ceremonial and not ethical. By this cere- 
monial holiness is meant a holiness such as was 
required of the priests before they engaged in the 
services of their office, or a holiness similar in nature 
to that required of the people, when, before some 
great event, they were commanded to sanctify them- 
selves. In the case of this commandment the holi- 
ness consisted entirely of a cessation from all labor, 
and the details of its observance were regulated by 
rules such as are common in all ritualistic practices. 
A further evidence that this commandment was cere- 
monial rather than ethical is shown by the fact that 
its provisions were binding with as much force upon 
the cattle as upon man. 

‘Christ kept the Sabbath as he did all the cere- 
monial law. His attitude toward this typified his 
attitude toward all the rituals of Judaism. He com- 
plied with the spirit as well as the letter of Sabbath 
observance. His enunciation of the truth that the 
“Sabbath was made for man and not man for the 
Sabbath,” brought a new meaning to this ritual of 
the Mosaic law. It was as if he had said, “There 
is nothing in the Sabbath itself which makes its 
observance a moral obligation. Only when it serves 
man’s highest good does it become morally obli- 
gatory.” This, as well as his entire attitude, shows 
clearly that he was preparing the way for the disre- 
gard of such ceremonials by the ushering in of higher 
Christian ideals. 

That the seventh day of the week continued to be 
kept by the early Jewish Christians is evident. Its 
very observance gave the Christian propagandists a 
fruitful opportunity, which they did not fail to 
improve, to spread the new teaching; but in no wise 
does this give support to the idea that Sabbath keep- 
ing was a tenet of Christianity. The Jewish con- 
verts continued for a time to observe most of the 
Mosaic rituals; indeed, the transition was not by one 
sweeping change.. Only as they came to compre- 
hend the real nature of Christianity did they dis- 
eard those practices, not only because unavailing, 
but also as inconsistent. Jesus, himself, in His last 
extended conversation with His disciples, told them, 
“T have yet many things to say unto you, but ye can- 
not bear them now. Howbeit when He, the Spirit of 
truth, is come, He shall guide you into all the 
truth.” It was the Holy Spirit guiding the church 
into all the truth that caused the Sabbath to be dis- 
carded as a ceremonial observance. 

There are three reasons which bring us to this con- 
clusion. First, during the New Testament times, 
there were a number of Gentile churches, made up 
largely of converts from paganism, who were unac- 
eustomed to Sabbath observance. If this had been 
required of them, extended and repeated instructions 
on the matter would have been necessary. The com- 
plete absence of any such instructions is negative 
evidence that no such requirement existed. Second, 
when the question of the use of the rituals of the old 


law come up in the church at Colosse, Paul enlight- 
ened them on the matter with these words, “having 
blotted out (that is Christ) the bond written in 
ordinances that was against us, which was contrary 
to us, and he hath taken it out of the way, nailing it 
to the cross. Let no man, therefore, judge 
you in meat, or in drink, or in respect of a feast day, 
or a new moon, or a Sabbath day, which are a 
shadow of the things to come.” Thus, the ritualistic 
Sabbath was abolished in so far as Paul was influ- 
ential, Third, the most weighty reason of all, in 
my opinion, is that the command, “Remember the 
Sabbath day to keep it holy,” is contrary to the spirit 
of Christianity. The command is to keep one special 
day holy, hence the others might or might not be 
kept holy. Christianity teaches us that every day is 
to be kept holy. Saturday is to be holy, Sunday is 
to be holy, Monday is to be holy, all the seven days 
of the week are to be holy days. ‘Whether, there- 
fore, ye eat or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to 
the glory of God.” 

Believing thus, that the Jewish Sabbath has no 
place in the higher and more spiritual revelation of 
Christ, it now remains for us to examine the New 
Testament and see what its teachings are as regards 
the observance of a special day, and what ground and 
warrant, if any, it gives for such observance. 

The first result of such an inquiry reveals that 
the New Testament contains no direct command con- 
cerning this matter. We must not, however, infer 
that the New Testament contains no teaching in 
regard to the observance of a certain day. Some of 
the most vital truths are not found in abstract defini- 
tions. They cannot be picked up like pebbles on the 
surface, but like the precious ores lie buried in the 
rocks, At most, the nuggets on the surface are only 
an earnest of what lies deeper. It is by searching 
the Scriptures, thus, that we find the ground and 
warrant for the observance of the first day of the 
week. 


(To be continued.) 


Things of Iuterest Among Ourselues. 


Raymond §. Holding writes from Cedral, S. L. P., Mexico: 
“Everything moves along nicely here in Mexico. We are 
having a little touch of winter weather and it seems good.” 


Central Academy, Plainfield, Ind., opened the 9th inst., after 
having been closed ten days on account of a diphtheria scare. 
Things are going nicely, and none of the pupils were sick 
enough to call a doctor. 


Royal J. Davis, St. John’s College, Annapolis, Md., ad- 
dressed a Whittier Centennial Meeting, held in Watson’s Hall, 
Avondale, Chester Co., Pa., on First-day, the 15th inst. His 
topic was “Whittier: Poet, Quaker and Reformer.” 


Charles Replogle writes from Wenatchee, Wash.: “With 
two workers I am on my way to open a two months’ meeting 
at Entiat, a valley twenty miles north of Wenatchee, on the 
Columbia River. We also have the prospect of a good meeting 
at Peshaslin. 


Many of our readers will lament the death of Dr. Edward 
H. Magill, ex-president of. Swarthmore College. Although 
a member of another branch of Friends, he was a man of 
large sympathies and took a great interest in every advance 
movement among Friends generally. : 
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The number of Friends in Montreal having been consider- 
ably increased by recent arrivals from England, arrangements 
have now been made for the regular holding of a meeting for 
worship. ! 

We would ask all Friends coming to Montreal to communi- 
cate with Prof. Alfred §. Aansfield, 214 Park Avenue, 
Montreal. 


Eastern Quarterly Meeting was held at Piney Woods, NCS 
the 29th and 30th ult. followed by a series of meetings. 
Eli Reece, evangelistic superintendent of North Carolina 
Yearly Meeting, was present; also J. Thomas Chappell, 
Upland, Ind., and Delphina Jenkins, Oklahoma. Several 
persons professed salvation, and the membership was strength- 
ened and built up. 


Lafayette Monthly Meeting, in Stevens County, Kan., will 
be held on Fourth-day, Twelfth month 18th, at Zope bls 
and Fowler Monthly Meeting, Meade County, on Sixth-day, 
Twelfth month 20th, 7.30 P. M., to accommodate the Yearly 
Meeting’s committee, appointed to visit these meetings, and 
if they deemed best to set up Fowler Quarterly Meeting, 
Fowler, on Seventh-day, Twelfth month 21st, 10 A. M. 


A ten-days’ meeting closed at Lapel, Ind., the 4th inst., con- 
ducted by Sylvester Newlin, Noblesville, Ind., which resulted 
in conversions, renewals and a deepening of spiritual life and 
interest among the members. The teaching was plain, prac- 
tical and to the point, and the messages, full of love, sympathy 
and tenderness to the unsaved, were touching and convincing. 
The attendances were remarkably good. Members from other 
churches in the town assisted. 


White River Monthly Meeting, held at Winchester, Ind., 
the 7th inst, was a time of blessing on account of the 
manifest presence of God and the unity with which the 
business was transacted. ‘Two persons were received into 
membership by letter from the U. B. Church. Angeline 
Cox and John Hinshaw were appointed clerks for the com- 
ing year. Subscriptions were taken for Tur AMERICAN 
Friend, and a number of old subscribers expressed their 
appreciation of the paper. Particular mention was made of the 
helpfulness of the editorials. 


The Germantown Round Table has taken up the study of 
the Yearly Meetings for the year’s work. Anna M. Moore 
and James S. Hiatt presented Indiana Yearly Meeting the 
evening of the oth. On the same evening the Philadelphia 
Round Table held a special meeting to hear reports from its 
members who attended the Five Years Meeting. The Penn 
Literary Round Table, Haddonfield, met last week and dis- 
cussed the subjects: “William Penn’s Life” and “Religious 
and Civil Liberty,’ while the Haverford Round ‘Table con- 
sidered “Quaker Literature and Education.” 


The ninth annual report of the Lebanon Hospital for the 
Insane has just appeared in a neat pamphlet. Those inter- 
ested can secure a copy by sending to the secretary of the 
American Committee, Robert B. Haines, 7or Provident Build- 
ing, Philadelphia. During the year the treasurer of the 
General Committee, Richard Tangye, London; David Scull, 
chairman of the American Committee, and Thomas Scatter. 
good, vice-chairman of the committee, both of Philadelphia, 
have died. The report shows that 155 cases have been treated 
at the hospital during the year. Of the 98 patients dis- 
charged, 28 have recovered, and 19 improved. 


Benjamin A. Andrews, whose obituary appears elsewhere, 
was a native of Virginia, but most of his life was spent in 
the Middle West. In 1847, he moved with his young wife 
(formerly Mary Bruff, Damascus, Ohio) to Pleasant Plain, 
Iowa, where they began pioneer life together. For nearly 
thirty-five years they lived model lives, reared their children, 
and did what they could for the betterment of the community. 
To them were born eight sons and four daughters. His 
former wife having deceased—in 1884 he was united in mar- 
riage with Beulah C. Ellyson, Oskaloosa, Iowa, where they 
resided a number of years. ‘Two of his children are well- 
known missionaries—Dr. B. F. Andrews, a medical missionary 
in Mexico, and Alsina M. Andrews, a missionary in Jamaica. 
Both of these, however, reached home a few days before his 
death. 


Vermilion Quarterly Meeting’s Institute for Ministers and 
Workers, held at Ridgefarm, Ill, the 3d and 4th inst., was 
one of unusual helpfulness. Lewis E. Stout preached the 
evening of the 3d; also gave two addresses. One was on 
“Development of Spiritual Gifts,” in which he sought to 
emphasize the preciousness of spiritual gifts which God 


bestows upon all believers and the importance of developing 
the same. In the address on “Feeding the Flock of God,” 
he discussed the relation of the pastor and congregation. 
The orthodox doctrines of our church were plainly brought 
out in two papers. One, “J. J. Gurney, on the Bible,” by 
Elwood Lewis; the other, “J. J. Gurney, on the Atonement,” 
by John Reagan. Another paper was “Elias Hicks, on 
the Bible and the Atonement,’ by Martilla Cox, who told 
the doctrines of Elias Hicks in his own words. She closed 
with a few clear-cut remarks, which exposed some of the 
deceitfulness of so-called “modern thought.” “How to Inter- 
est Men in Mission Work” was discussed by Aurialena 
Ellis, which resulted in several pledges being given for our 
mission work in Africa. 

Millard Emerson, Quarterly Meeting superintendent, spoke 
earnestly on “Evangelistic Work.” The evening service was 
in charge of John Stipp. 


The centennial of Fairfield Monthly Meeting, Leesburg, 
Highland County, Ohio, occurred the seventh of Ninth month. 
It was celebrated the twenty-fourth of Tenth month. The 
forenoon was devoted to reminiscences from the older mem- 
bers. For the noon repast tables were set in the yard. In 
the afternoon Brice Andrews, Leesburg, read a_ historical 
sketch, and Levi Mills, Wilmington, delivered an address. 
The meeting at Fairfield was started by Bathsheba Allen Lup- 
ton some months before the grant of a Monthly Meeting by 
Redstone Quarterly Meeting, Pennsylvania. 

The first services were held alternately at the homes of 
Bathsheba Lupton and Sarah Beals, the widow of the noted 
minister, Thomas Beals, who established meetings in many 
localities, and is said to have preached the first Friends ser- 
mon in the Northwestern Territory. The present brick house, 
the third meeting-house on this site, was erected in 1824. 
Nearly all the settlers in the neighborhood of Fairfield were 
Friends. It was in the line of travel for Friends from Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia and North Carolina, and early records 
show certificates for hundreds who after a few years moved 
farther west, whose family names are familiar to-day because 
of the faithfulness of their descendants in the church. This 
emigration was principally to the western counties of Ohio, 
to Indiana and Iowa. The meeting at Fairfield has been 
prospered, and has been known as a loyal, active body from 
its organization until the present time, 


The Friends Missionary Advocate for Twelfth month has 
appeared in a new and attractive cover. A paragraph from 
the editorial page is worthy of thought: 

“A study of missionary reports for 1905-06 reveals the fact 
that while London and Dublin Friends average $8.50 to the 
member for foreign missions, American Friends average 83 
cents per member. 

“The following is a showing of gifts for foreign mission 
work per member according to Yearly Meetings: 


Philacdelphiamrercume cee. aan ne ae $2.05 
New + Yorke a sea ee 1.97 
News, EPnglandy gare...) sce sae eee 1.96 
Galiionnias 2 veeeb. te. ar.) eee 1.78 
Baltimoreae, ere eet ee cae eee ee 1.36 
Ohio. UAE RRS SEE ee 1.36 
Cana dap ldiday sebvscraetne tess) Sotexetey yale 1.22 
LOWA, (75 srtcstsaifots tarae Saad coe a 1.03 
Average of these, $1.59. 
Indianayvy a0: Eee Se ci keer 52 
Wresterniat t. sbhdan Raintree Senior ene 42 
Wiloiin ge tom eee: e) pecs ce ee ee 41 
Oregons Antes acc? ater et es ees 28 
NorthiGarolinaaseack,. Lee ees 18 
Kansasitchse te: selva ieruk papas thw he ae .20 


“The average of these six is 32 cents per member. 


May M. Jones, one of our missionaries in Cuba, recently 
attended the Christian Young People’s convention in the 
island, and sends the following account: “There are begin- 
ning to be clearly seen along the horizon indications of a new 
and better day for the younger generation in Cuba. If the 
church is faithful in keeping up the work already begun, 
they have before them a future happier and more peaceful 
than the past, in which their fathers have struggled on amid 
wars interminable, calamities and oppressions. 

“That the young people of that beautiful island are rising up 
to fight valiantly—not with carnal weapons, but with the 
sword of truth—for the spiritual welfare of their people, has 
been clearly indicated by the large attendance and great 
euithusiasm in the second convention of Young People’s 
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Societies and Sunday-Schools of Cuba, just held in Cardenas, 
a seaport on the north coast. Almost 200 delegates were pres- 
ent from all parts of the island, the larger part being con- 
verted Cuban young people. 

“An intensely interesting and helpful program was carried 
out, in perfect order, reverence and harmony. An audience 
of 700 people was present at the opening session. A National 
Association of Young People’s Societies and Sunday-Schools 
was formed before the convention closed. 

“No Cuban town had ever seen the like before—such a 
crowd of people in the city for three days, without any drink- 
ing, blasphemy, immorality, nor fighting. 

“A consecration service was held at the close of the con- 
vention, in which a large number of Cuban young men and 
women testified to their faith in Christ and consecrated them- 
selves'anew to work for the salvation of their countrymen.” 


Alexander M. Purdy has attended six Quarterly Meetings 
since leaving his home in New York State in Tenth month. 
He has also visited scores of meetings and families, “having 
most precious communion and fellowship.” He says it was 
“with great pleasure I called upon Walter and Susan Carpenter, 
aged 97 and 94 years respectively. They have lived together 
about 72 years. He was born in Schnectady and she near Peeks- 
kill, N. Y. His memory is remarkable and he still takes a 
great interest in society matters. I have been most lovingly 
entertained in the home of my old friend, Allen Jay, who has 
a clear recollection of and is acquainted with many Friends, 
and more know him than any Friend of my acquaintance, or 
perhaps in the world. Timothy Nicholson still takes an active 
interest in church work. Josiah Binyard, Walnut Ridge, close 
to go, is still bright and happy.: It has been a great pleasure 
to me to go from meeting to meeting and from house to 
house and meet with aged pilgrims who can so interest me 
in their past associations. 

“T am glad to know that there is a drawing together of 
the fathers and children—old and young—and less of running 
off into extremes, that we are getting to understand one 
another better. As I mingle with the young I am greatly 
encouraged to find so many being drawn into ministerial work, 
and that the future of our church has a brighter outlook.” 
In another paragraph he says: “And here I would add my 
testimony, gathered from intermingling with Friends in their 
meetings and families, that they are almost a unit in their 
loyalty to the fundamental principles of Quakerism. * * * IT am 
inclined to believe that there has been too much fear of under- 
mining the foundation of our faith as a church, and that 
what a very small number of unsound persons may hold to 
is having but little, if any, influence with the mass of the 
body at large.” 


The observation of “Penn Day” at Penn College was 
delayed this year, in order that the opening exercises of the 
new gymnasium. A. N. Hambleton, chairman. of the 
noon James Bruff, a member of the College Board, delivered 
an address on “Christian Citizenship Illustrated by the Life 
of Penn,” and N. E. Kendall, Speaker of the Iowa House of 
eae ag emphasized some lessons from the life of 

enn. 

In the afternoon enthusiastic exercises were held in the 
new gymnasium. <A. F. N. Hambleton, chairman of the 
College Board, made the presentation speech, and President 
Rosenberger followed. There were also brief addresses given 
by Errol Peckham and Cora Mattison, on behalf of the stu- 
dents; by Lola I. Perkins, instructor in public speaking and 
girls’ physical director, and by Ellison R. Purdy. 

At the forenoon session impressive solos were rendered by 
Ralph Petty, a college student. At the afternoon session the 
college orchestra played two pieces, composed for the occasion 
by their director, J. Worth Allen. 

The Y. W. C. A. furnished supper for the guests, and in the 
evening gave a successful literary entertainment. 

The new gymnasium is proving a valuable addition to the 
college equipment. It furnishes not only a gymnasium floor 
and baths, but a number of music rooms and three society 
halls. It is proving to be the center of the social life of the 
college. 

The enrollment this year shows several more than the highest 
previous enrollment, and all departments seem to be pros- 
pering. 

The Biblical department is larger than usual, and a good 
interest is taken. About a dozen of the students in this 
department go out each First-day to visit Meetings, for preach- 
ing or Christian work. 


The early part of Twelfth month is always an interesting 
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time for New York Friends, as the Permanent Board of the 
Yearly Meeting assembles at New York City, and part of 
their days are taken for the semi-annual reports of all the 
standing committees. 

The trustees of Oakwood Seminary were gratified to note 
the prosperous outlook for the school. ‘There are now 79 
students. The school will not be removed from Union Springs, 
but it is hoped a new chapel will be erected there and a strong 
Friends’ meeting be gathered. 

The trustees of the H. H. Mosher Fund decided not to 
supply Friends’ papers or periodicals in future. Approved 
books will be supplied free, as heretofore. 

The Bible-School Board will push the “Teacher Training 
Classes” and hold “Conferences” and “Round Tables,” as way 
may open. The improvements promised for 1908 in Friends’ 
Bible lesson-helps were heartily commended. 

The Y. P. S. C. E. received reports from its president, Anna 
P. Birdsall, who has visited several societies. It was unani- 
mously decided that the time was approaching when the 
Christian Endeavor work should be fully recognized by the 
Yearly Meeting, thus following the example set by the 
recent Five Years Meeting. 

The Woman’s Auxiliary of Foreign Missions was addressed 
by Sister Lennard, Calcutta, India, who portrayed in a 
graphic manner the horrors of the “White Slave Traffic.” 
Substantial contributions were handed to her for her proposed 
Rescue Home. 

The Evangelistic and Church Extension Committee received 
reports from the superintendents of the various Quarterly 
Meetings. There were many hopeful features considered. 
Five series of meetings have been held since the Yearly Meet- 
ing, three meetings supplied with pastors, and several added 
to our membership. 

_The Board of Home and Foreign Missions reported the 
richly manifested blessing of God as attending ali efforts— 
in High Point, N. C., where new buildings are being erected 
for the negroes, in Mexico, in Cuba, and among the Indians. 
In Africa the missionaries preach to more than 1,000 natives 
at their meetings upon First-day. Letters from R. L. Simkin, 
Dr. De Vol and Margaret Holme, all of whom are in China, 
gave gratifying information. 

The Temperance Committee heartily endorsed the “Loyal 
Stand-Bys,” a new movement introduced, combining a seven- 
fold pledge against liquor, tobacco, narcotics, profanity, impur- 
ity, treating and gambling. They furnish a neat button, upon 
a blue ground of which is a white figure “7” and the words 
“keep pure.” 

The Committee upon Peace and Arbitration showed con- 
tinuous effort in distributing literature and keeping the cause 
of peace alive by public addresses and sermons. 

Third-day evening Rufus M. Jones, Haverford, gave his 
inspiring address upon “Present Opportunity of Friends.” 

Despite the inclement weather there was a good attendance. 

Fourth-day evening the New York Monthly Meeting held 
its regular session. 

This meeting has departed somewhat from the old order. 
The clerk immediately takes his place at the table and 
reads the opening minute. 

Time is given for any who feel drawn to engage in vocal 
service, but no ministers or elders occupy the gallery. 

For more than thirty years Charles W. Lawrence had 
served this Monthly Meeting as clerk. He did not feel 
he could accept another year of service. 

There were many expressions of the high regard in which 
he was held by the meeting. His skill, courtesy, fairness and 
evident guidance by the Divine Spirit through all the long 
years of faithful service was considered by appreciative 
members. All present stood upon their feet in token of the 
esteem in which he is held. Arlando Marine and D. Sherman 
Taber were chosen as clerk and assistant clerk, 

A few months ago, at the expiration of the thirty years’ 
service, the New York Monthly Meeting presented Chas. 
W. Lawrence with a beautiful painting of Black Mountain, 
Lake George. It was the work of J. Bristol, and is a gem 
of art, and is highly prized by the recipient. 


DIED. 


AnprEws.—At the home of his son, Joseph J. Andrews, 
Paonia, Colo., Eleventh month 19, 1907, Benjamin C. 
Andrews, in his eighty-sixth year. The deceased was a well- 
known Friend. 
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The International Lesson. 


FOURTH QUARTER. 
TWELFTH MONTH 29, 1907. 
REVIEW. 

READ PSALM 98. 


GoLppN Trext.—Thou crownest the year 
with thy goodness. Psalm 65:11. 

DAILY READINGS FOR PRNUCEDING WEEK. 

Second-day. Israel’s new leader. Josh: 

Pen beak 


LESSON XIII. 


1 nira-day. Entering Canaan. Josh. 3: 
Be rourth-day: Capture of Jericho. Josh. 
6 Rah-day. Cities of refuge. Josh. 20: 
+ Sixth-iay. (Gideon and his 800, Iudg. 7: 
Poventh caviue ath s veboies Vint d: 


14-22. } 
First-day. The boy Samuel. I Sam. 3: 
1-21. 


As the lessons for 1908 begin with 
the life of Christ, and the Old Testa- 
ment is not taken up again until the 
middle of the year, it might be well to 
review briefly the lessons of 1907, 
which are, with two or three excep- 
tions, all saken from the Old Testament, 
beginning with Genesis. 

If this be done, it will be seen that 
there is a continuity of thought through 
them which has not, perhaps, been so 
evident as the lessons have been taken 
week by week. 

The course begins with God as the 
Creator of all things; then comes the 
creation of man “made in the image of 
God;” (3) man’s sin and God’s promise 
of salvation; (4) the story of Cain and 
Abel as illustrating the power and re- 
sult of sin; (5) a picture of salvation, 
as illustrated by the story of Noah and 


BOTH GAINED. 
MAN AND WIFE FATTEN ON GRAPE-NUTS. 


The notion that meat is necessary for 
real strength and the foundation of solid 
flesh is now no longer as prevalent as 
formerly. 

Excessive meat eaters are usually 
sluggish a part of the time because they 
are not able to fully digest their food, 
and the undigested portion is changed 
into what is practically a kind of poison 
that acts upon the blood and nerves, 
thus getting all through the system. 

“T was a heavy meat eater,” writes an 
Illinois man, “and up to two years ago, 
was in very poor health. I suffered with 
indigestion so that I only weighed 95 
pounds. 

“Then I heard about Grape-Nuts and 
decided to try it. My wife laughed at 
me at first, but when I gained to 125 
pounds and felt so fine, she thought she 
would eat Grape-Nuts too. 

“Now she is fat and well and has 
gained 40 pounds. We never have in- 
digestion any more and seldom feel the 
desire for meat. A neighbor of ours, 
68 years old, was troubled with indiges- 
tion for years; was a heavy meat eater, 
and now since he has been eating Grape- 
Nuts regularly, he says he is well and 
never has indigestion. I could name a 
lot of persons who have really been 
cured of indigestion by changing from 
a heavy meat. diet to Grape-Nuts.” 
“There’s a Reason.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Read the little book, “The Road to 
Wellville” in pkgs. 


his Ark; (6) ‘how men are called to be 
an example and a blessing, as shown 
in the life of Abraham; (7) the vast 
importance of choosing the right, as ex- 
emplified in Lot’s choice; (8) how God 
made a covenant with Abraham; (9) 
man’s compassion for his fellow-man, 
in Abraham pleading for Sodom; (10) 
the peaceful life of a good man, as 
shown in Isaac; (11) the evils and 
losses which come from lying lips and 
deceit, as shown in Esau and Jacob; 


(12) the -woes which come from 
drunkenness and intemperance. (1) 
How God reveals Himself to those 


who seek Him, as shown in Jacob’s 
vision; (2) how earnest prayer pre- 
vails, as shown in Jacob’s wrestling ; 
(3) how envy and strife lead to evil, 
as shown in Joseph sold by his breth- 
ren; (4) how faithfulness to right is 
possible under all circumstances, as 
shown by Joseph in prison; (5) how 
God overrules evil, as shown by 
Joseph raised to be ruler in Egypt; (6) 
how blessed is forgiveness, as shown by 
Joseph forgiving his brethren; (7) how 
God preserves His people even under 
the most unfavorable circumstances, as 
shown by Israel enslaved by Egypt; (8) 
how man cannot destroy those whom 
God protects, as shown by the infancy, 
childhood and education of Moses; (9) 
how in His own time God sends a de- 
liverer, as shown in, the call of Moses; 
(10) how God in the Passover typifies 
His salvation; (11) how God makes a 
way where there seems to be none, as 
shown in Israel’s escape from Egypt. 
(1) How God cares for His people, as 
shown by the gift of manna; (2) how 
man’s duties to God, and (3) man’s 
duties to men, are shown in the Ten 
Commandments; (4) how men yield to 
temptation, in the “Worship of the 
Golden Calf;” (5) how God dwells 
among His people, as typified in the 
Tabernacle; (6) how the use of strong 
drink leads to sin, as in the case of Na- 
dab and Abihu; (7) how sin must be 
absolutely done away with, as shown 
by the “Way of Atonement;” (8) how 
the Lord will guide His people, as illus- 
trated by the “pillar of cloud” and “pil- 
lar of fire;” (9) how fear and disbe- 
lief blind judgment, as shown by the 
report of the ten spies; (10) how that 
as the serpent was lifted up in the 
wilderness, so Christ was lifted up for 
the sins of the world; (11) how whole- 
hearted obedience gains God’s favor, 
as shown by Moses pleading for Israel ; 
(12) the character of a good man, as 
shown by the ‘twealth of Moses.” (1) 
How perfect obedience to God is the 
foundation of true courage, as shown in 
Joshua; (2) how God makes a way for 
those who fully trust Him, as shown by 
the crossing of Jordan; (3) how faith 
in God and obedience lead to success, as 
shown by the capture of Jericho; (4) 
how the Lord rewards His faithful fol- 
lowers, as shown by Caleb; (5) how a 
refuge is provided, as shown in the 
“Cities of Refuge;” (6) how choice is 
needful for all, as shown in the renew- 
ing of the covenant; (7) how God is 
able to deliver by many or by few, as 
shown by Gideon and his band; (8) 
how that we should take care not to 
put. stumbling blocks in the way of 
others; (9) how that strength which 
comes from God is sure, as illustrated 
in the life of Samson; (10) the bless- 
ing of a wise choice, as shown by the 


A GIFT SUGGESTION 


for 
THE HOLIDAYS 


"[SERE are many calls at this season 

for a gift at a moderate price which 
will have real value and will properly 
represent the donor. The Biddle Press 
offers the suggestion of ‘‘The Pennsyl- 
vania Kalender’’ for 1908. ‘This is more 
than a mere calendar. It is a calendar 
in the best sense of the word, but it is 
also a work of art and a valuable histori- 
cal document. It has been prepared by 
Amelia Mott Gummere, author of ‘The 
Quaker: A Study in Costume.’’? The 
Pennsylvania Kalender has been made 
in the form of a book with sixteen leaves, 
size, 534 x 9% inches. On the cover page 
is the title, done in hand lettering with 
suitable ornamentation. A brown ribbon 
is tied around the calendar and. fastened 
with Wm. Penn’s seal in red.’ The re- 
verse of the seal is printed on the cover 
just below, bearing the motto ‘Truth, 
Peace, Love & Plenty, 1699. The inside 
contains in addition to the calendar by 
months, engravings of the Indian chief 
Tedyuscung, the Good Ship Welcome, 
Penn’s Motto, First Meeting House, 
Chester, 1693, the Slate Roof House as it 
originally appeared, the Germantown 
Seal, St. David’s Church, Radnor, an 
old pre-revolutionary times wagon, Fort 
Pitt, Carpenter’s Hall, Penn’a book 
mark, etc. 

The Calendar is printed on a beautiful 
rough finish, light brown paper with 
deckeled edges, in two shades of brown 
ink—light and dark. The effect is par- 
ticularly pleasing. Asa gift the ‘“‘ Penn- 
sylvania Kalender ’”’ is certain of a warm 
welcome wherever received. 

One or more copies will be mailed 
postage prepaid, on receipt of $1.00 per 
copy. 


The Biddle Press 


1010 Cherry St., Philadelphia 


QTBNOGR APN TYPEWRITING and 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate. 


MARY M. KITE 


407 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Sts. 
PHILADELPIHA 


Bell, Walnut 52-10 
Telephones Veeeaee Race 70-09 


story of Ruth; (11) the value of a re- 
ligious home, as shown by the story of 
the child, Samuel; (12) but the great- 
est blessing and gift of all is the Lord 
Jesus Christ, Himself—the Saviour of 
the .world.. Is not the past year’s 
picture gallery a wonderful one? 
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Christian Endeavor. 


[Communications for this department should 
be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New York 
Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR TWELFTH MONTH 20. 


FOREIGN MISSIONS: THE COM- 
ING TRIUMPH OF THE CROSS; 
HOW MAY WE, HASTEN IT? 
Isa. 11: 1-10. 

DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WHEDPK. 
BS RE “In the last days.’’ Mic. 4: 
“Third-day. 


Hag. 2: 20-23. 
So Say: 


; Fifth-day. 
Sixth-day. 
14:4-9 


restoration. 
Hechss lor J 


Mal. 3: 1-3. 
Israel. Hos. 


A promise of 
A fountain. 


The forerunner. 
The spiritual 


Seventh-day. 
Joel 3: 13-17. 

The fulfillment of God’s purpose 
seems often to linger: “from the day 
that the fathers fell asleep, all things 
continue as they were from the begin- 
ning of the creation.” But this is the 
language of unbelief, and unbelief is 
always blind. The signs of the growth 
of the kingdom are neither few nor 
obscure. He that was born King had 
His appointment from One whose word 
can not fail, though we can not read 
His calendar. His conquests have 
been glorious, and well may we Gentiles 
rejoice in the salvation which, coming 
first to the Jew, has come also to us, so 
that we may know the Anointed One 
as our King—“both Lord and Christ.” 

And now it becomes the privilege of 
our lives to extend the knowledge of 
Him to whom a world-empire has been 
appointed. The little girls’ error in 
quoting John 3:16 went not so far 
astray, after all, when she wrote: “God 
so loved the world that He gave it to 
His Son.” How to bring it to know its 
Owner and King is for us to solve in 
our day so far as we may. One of the 
latest and greatest extensions has been 
in Japan, with China following, be- 
cause, as related peoples, they find much 
in common in spite of supposed con- 
flicts of interest. Japan is not nom- 
inally a Christian nation, yet in her 
achievements and development she and 
her neighbors are alike convinced. that 
it is the incoming of a Christian type of 
civilization, Christian freedom of mind 
and hand, that have made her the 
nation that she is. 

What it means for Asia is suggested by 
the story that comes to us of two native 
Japanese, converted Buddhists, schol- 
arly and influential in their own land, 
going to India to carry to their breth- 
ren of the old faith a knowledge of the 
world’s Redeemer. The enthusiastic 
admiration felt by the educated natives 
of India for the courage and character 
of the Japanese, as these have lately 
become known, gives these Oriental mis- 
sionaries an entrance that an Ameri- 
can could hardly obtain. Mr. Motoda, 
a college president at Tokio, and Mr. 
Harada, president of the Congrega- 
tional Union of Japan, were the sow- 
ers of the seed in India, introduced and 
listened to by those of influence and 
high rank, so that we can best think of 
such labors as most reassuring for the 
work among India’s millions. 

Japan leads all non-Christian coun- 
tries in the number of her Y. M. C. 
Associations, and these are supported 
by the native business firms, because of 


“The valley of decision.’ 


! Dont 


SI 


— 


| Sfiver 


Just scratch a match—light 
the Perfection Oil Heater— 
Wher- 
ever you have a room that’s 
hard to heat—that the fur- 
nace doesn’t +reach—there 


and stop shivering. 


you'll need a 


PERFECTION Oil Heater 


(Equipped with Smokeless Device) 


Just the thing for blizzard time or between seasons. Its genial 
glowing heat makes any room cheerful and cozy. No smoke— 
no smell—smokeless device prevents. 
font holds 4 quarts of oil burning 9 hours. Fin- 
ished in japan and nickel. Every heater warranted. 


The Rayo Lamp Gives a restful, 


which is so much appreciated by workers and 
students. Made of brass, nickel plated with the 
latest improved central draft burner. Every lamp 
warranted. Write our nearest agency for de- 
scriptive circular if your dealer cannot supply 
the Perfection Oil Heater or Rayo Lamp. 

ATLANTIC REFINING CO. 


(Incorporated) 


Brass 


steady, soft light 


the better service they get from em- 
ployees who come under association in- 
fluence. India, too, numbers its mem- 
bers by the thousands, and when we 
add to these the work of Christian En- 
deavor, here and in all lands, we can 
but look with hope to a future for which 
the young people are being so trained. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


The Pennsylvania Kalender for 1908, 
by Amelia Mott Gummere. Publishers, 
The Biddle Press, 1010 Cherry Street, 
Philadelphia. Price, $1.00. The most 
unique thing yet appearing in the way 
of a calendar is the Pennsylvania Kal- 
ender designed by Amelia Mott Gum- 
mere. Every month in the year occu- 
pies a page to itself, with a beautiful 
pen sketch of some historic spot, or 
symbol. “The First Meeeting-House in 
Chester, 1603;”’ “Slate Roof House, 
Original Appearance;” “The German- 
town Seal;:” “St. Davids, Radnor;” 
“The Prairie Schooner, Drawn by Four 
Horses;” “Fort Pitt, Pittsburgh, Pa.;” 
“Liberty Bell,” “Carpenter Hall,” “Inde- 
pendence Hall,’ and other illustrations 
—14 in all—are of supreme interest to 


the student of Pennsylvania history. 
Two shades of brown ink are used on a 
rich, brown paper. The seal of William 
Penn appears on the front cover, and 
the whole is tied with a pretty, brown 
ribbon—making the result a harmonious 
study in brown. 


John G. Whittier, by Bliss Perry. 
Publishers, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
New York. Price, $1.25. This little 


work contains a most excellent essay by 
one of our best students of English and 
American literature. It gives an inter- 
pretation of Whittier’s life from the 
standpoint of an impartial critic; and, 
while it recognizes his limitations, it 
gives him high praise. It also contains 
a collection of 20 of his representative 
poems with explanatory notes. 

Home, School and Vacation, by 
Annie Winsor Allen. Publishers, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., New York. 
Price, $1.25. The title of the book sug- 
gests the topics treated. The discussion 
is a review of the subject from a peda- 
gogical standpoint, and contains many 
useful suggestions for training children, 
and securing better co-operation among 
the forces that contribute to the educa- 
tion of the young. 
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NOTICES. 


The twelfth Annual Dinner of the 
New York Alumni Association of the 
Moses Brown Friends’ School, Provi- 
dence, R. I., will be held at the Hotel 
St. Denis, First Month 16, 1908. All 
former or present students, graduates or 
non-graduates, with their friends and 
teachers of the school are eligible to at- 
tend. Please send names to the treas- 
urer, Charles Field Griffen, 503 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


A regular meeting of the Friends Ed- 
ucational Association will be held at 
140 North Sixteenth Street, Philadel- 
phia, at 2.30 P. M., on Seventh-day, 
First month 11, 1908. Frank P. Graves, 
professor of the history and philosophy 
of education in Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio., will speak on “New 
Ideals of Intellectual Discipline and 
Culture.” 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers ot 
*“*The American Friend” to this column. It will be 
found useful for almost everyone who wishes to adver- 
tise. ‘The cost is 5c. perline eachinsertion. Noadver- 
tisement is accepted for less than 25c, Cash with order. 


FOR SALE—Fancy White Plymouth Rock 
Cockerels. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
O. P. BANTZ, Winchester, Ind. R. F.D., No. 10. 


IDEAL SUBURBAN HOPE for Friends. near 
Indiana Yearly Meeting and Earlham College. 
A bargain, send for photos. O. B. FULGHUM, 
Richmond, Ind. 


A TWO-STORY HOUSB-—Five rooms on first 
floor, two on second, coal and wash house; 
convenient; about five acres of land. Price, 
$3,100.00. Address, O. R. HoLvInGswortH, Ver- 
milion Grove, Ill. 


FRIENDS thinking of changing location, 
would do well to look near Fruitland, Kan-as 
(Co. Mtg.). Good farm and pasture land, well 
watered, for $15.00 to $50.00 per acre. 7 miles 
from Santa Fe and 4% from M.K & T.R. Rs. 
Cyrus H Hawkins, Americus, Kansas, R. 2. 
—(Pastor.) 


FRIENDS desiring a change of location 
should investigate the advantages offered by 
Imperial Valley, A new country, abundance 
of water, land cheaper than elsewhere in 
Southern California. Stella Ferguson, corres- 
pondent of Alamo Monthly Meeting, Holtville, 
California. 


WANTED—10,000 Friends to buy and send 
The Quaker Calendar, 1908, to persons who are 
not Friends. Its beautiful illustrations and 
verses are an inspiration to a purer, calmer, 
better life. Tum FRrimND says: ‘‘On the whole, 
it is a booklet the most characteristic of the 
Quaker peace and plainness that we remember 
to have seen.” rostpaid, 25c; 6 for $1.40; 12 for 
$2.70. Tur Leeps & BIDDLE Co., 921 Filbert St., 
Philadelphia. 


AT THE LAST moment there may occur to 
you the name of a friend whom you wish to re- 
member with a Christmas or New Year’s gift. 
It is now probably too late to go to the shops 
to buy. Take oursuggestion and send one of our 
Calendars, either the ** Pennsylvania Kalender” 
at $1.00, or the Whittier Calendar at 50 cts., post 
paid. Hither will make a most pleasing present 
and you will have the satisfaction of giving an 
article with real merit and distinction. If you 
will send usthe name of the friend for whom the 
gift isintended with your card we will forward 
directly from this office to any address that you 
may furnish us. Enclose with your order $1.00 
for the ‘Pennsylvania Kalender” or 50 cts. for 
the Whittier Calendar. See page 820 for a com- 
plete description of these Calendars. THE Brp- 
DLE PrEss, 1010 Cherry St , Philadelphia. 


KL 


HOUSE OF INDUSTRY 
153 N. Seventh St., Philadelphia 


Underwear made from customers’ patterns 
and material. 

Hand Quilting; Down Quilts recovered; Wool 
and Ootton Comfortables in stock, or made to 
order. Rag Oarpet and Aprons. 


Did You Ever Hear of 
an Offer Like This? 


Useful and Beautiful 


No other firm could afford 
this but us 


This is the first time we have ever made 
this offer—this beautiful 4-piece set of 
Silverware (guaranteed), full size for 
family use, packed in case, 


For Only 97c. 


st is done solely to advertise our product and only one set will be 
sent to each family; with positively no duplicate orders. The plate is heavy 
and the pattern one of the latest and most fashionable—the famous ‘‘Rose.’’ 


The pieces are fit to grace any table and will last for years. 
This price includes all packing, shipping and delivery charges 
ORDER TO-DAY prepaid to your door. send cash, money order or 2c. stamps to 
Dept. 7 


ROGERS SILVERWARE CO., 


No. 114 FIFTH AVE: 
NEW YORK 


LOGAN TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


he No. 1431 CHESTNUT STREET USD 

af wirrasree 
land Comly, H 1 avi . Lukens 
Pen eR Receives Money on Deposit Dovid Tania 


Charles M. Biddle 
Frank H. Wood 
Hugh Mclivain 
Walter H. Lippincott 
Charles A. Longstreth 
Edmund Webster 
Charles Major 

E. Lawrence Fell 
Rowland Comly 
William Bradway 
George M. Bunting 
Walter Clothier 


Executes Trusts 


Hugh Mcllvain, 
Manages Real Estate 


1st Vice 
-Prea, 
Walter H. Lippincott, 


2d Vice-Pres. Capital,$500,000, full paid Surplus,$125,000 


William Bradway. 


Trust Officer, 
Treas. and Sec’y. 


The Provident Life and Trust Go. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. Office, 409 CHESTNUT STREET 


JOSEPH T. BUNTING, 
of Hannis, Williams & Bunting, Solicitor 


ASSETS, $75,429,478.34 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging to the Stockholders 5 -  « §,037,440.73 


Insurance contingent fund, additional to reserve, excluding 
capital stock 5 


“ ° . . . = 5 A 5 7,505 ,533.56 
Incorporated Third month 22, 1865. Oharter Perpetual. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES 
MONEY ON DEPOSIT, returnable on demand, for ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, A$- 
which Interest is allowed, SIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ete. 


All Trust Punds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS. BOXES $5 AND UPWARDS. 


And is empowered by law to act as EXECUTOR, 


OFFICERS 


DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary ‘ 
J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Asst. Trust Officer 
SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 
0. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


JAMES V. WATSON 
WM. LONGSTRETH 
ROBERT M. JANNEY 
MARRIOTT O. MORRIS 
FRANK H. TAYLOR 


ASA S. WING, President 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 

JOS, ASHBROOK, V.-Pres. and Mgr. Ins. Dept. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE Trust Officer 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY 
T. WISTAR BROWN 
RICHARD WOOD 
OHAS. HARTSHORNE 
ASA S. WING 


JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jr. 
JOHN B. MORGAN 

FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGE 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK 

JOHN THOMPSON EMLEN 
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The Quaker, * 3°. 


By AMELIA MOTT GUMMERE 


UR leader this year is one of the most charming 
and instructive books yet written concerning 
“The Quaker.” It has already passed through 

two editions, yet many Friends’ libraries are without 
a copy. We have secured a special rate from the 
publishers, and are determined to place it within the 
reach of every subscriber. We prefer to let others 
describe the book. 


‘The author treats the subject with the awe due to its historical 
importance, but also with the twentieth century breadth of vision and 
with gleams of humor that are irresistible. The volume is a beautiful 
piece of book-making. The cover design, in orthodox gray, is suggestive 
of the contents, and the text is profusely illustrated with quaint repro- 
ductions of the old fashions and with photographs of Quaker beauties of 
the olden time.’’—'‘ Zhe Times,’’ New York City. 


‘*Too much praise can hardly be given to the costume in which (the) 
Quaker appears ; its silurian gray boards and mouse-colored calf make it 
a delight to sight and touch, and its garb is in accord with the scholarly 
spirit of the book within. But an irresistible arch humor continually 
sparkles through the pages, much as the twinkle of laughter lurked in 
the dark tunnels of the old Quaker bonnets.” —‘‘Present Day Papers,” 


London, England. 
PRICE, (prepaid) $3.00 


This Book (prepaid) with one year’s subscription, Both for $3.25 


TWENTIETH CENTURY 
HOME COOK BOOK 


By FRANCIS CARRUTHERS 


Nothing contributes more to human happiness and longevity of life than 
wholesome food, and next to a good cook, nothing contributes more to whole- 
some food than a good cook-bo0k. From the many books now on the market 
we have selected the ‘‘ Twentieth Century Home Cook Book ”’ as especially 
suitable for our readers. 

It contains Recipes and Hints on the art of Cookery, is complete in every 
department, contains menus for all seasons of the year and holidays, Chafing 
Dish Department, Table Etiquette, Food for the Sick, and Facts worth knowing 
about the House, Garden, etc. 

All the recipes have been well tried, many of them being contributions from famous cooks all over the 
world. It is full of good, practical, helpful suggestions for the management and care of the home. 


490 pages, over 100 illustrations, bound in full oil cloth, PRICE, (prepaid) $1.75 


This Book (prepaid) with one year’s subscription, Both for $2.25 
ADDRESS 


The American Friend, 1010 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 
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In Good Times or in Bad Times, Life Insurance in 
THE PRUDENTIAL is Always Certain and Secure 


The Prudential Policy Protects the Family—Guards the Home—Provides Ready Cash 
A Magnificent Contract—All Guaranteed—Nothing Like it Offered Before, 


OVER 25,000 PEOPLE HAVE BOUGHT 


THE NEW LOW COST POLICY ¢ 


Endorsed by Business and Professional Men—North, South, East, West 


The Greatest Success in Life Insurance. Public Pleased—Agents Enthusiastic 


THIRTY MILLION DOLLARS 


Of Ordinary Life Insurance Issued in the First Fifteen 
Weeks Shows the Popularity of the New Low Cost Policy 


STRENGTH OF Send your age, nearest birthday, for rates and full particulars. Address Dept. 67 
GIBRALTAR. 


The PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President Home Office : Newark, N. J. 


DO'YOU WANT. TO MAKE MONEY. Gietepelte New oriistT eae 
Write direct to us to-day. Address Department 67. ; 


William S. 


WHAT MA GAZI N ES WHEN QUALITY COUNTS: WE GET THE ule 


Yarnall Will you read this year? x ‘ eZ 
Send your subscriptions to us, we can save y vy fe) L ~ Se 
MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN ; ule (6 re akan 
118 S. 15th Street, Philadeiphia | Y°% 25 % to 40% through combination offers. : ONGC DSTAVING KO: 
We receive subscriptions for all period- on a % 
; icals and magazines published. > M1 Cor,40™ § Arch Sts. 
S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON Send your order to-day. hiladelphia. 
Wall Paper and SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT 
: AMERICAN FRIEND 
Decorations 


vs saan THE QUAKER CALENDAR, 1908 
902 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia 9 
This calendar consists of six leaves and front and back cover tied with heavy silk cord, in bow. 


The half dozen illustrations are beautifully printed in rich Art Brown Doubletone Ink, from Half- 


CHAIRS i h AND RE- | tone Engravings made from Wash Drawings, on the finest quality heavy Trichromatic paper. A 
us e RUS HE® careful selection has been made of the verse accompanying each illustration. 


4 2 Aun artistic crash finish Deckle Edge cover, printed in a brilliant dark brown ink makes a 

sch piglets Serena pl pleasing and effective finish. The subjects illustrated are: } 

Wieswan' ree aaa Rauhos pees 1. On the Way to Meeting. 3. In the Gallery—Men. 5. In the Gallery—Women. 

stantly on &@ at the Old Stand, | 2: Old Birmingham Meeting House. 4. Haverford Meeting House. 6. Knitting. 

Wecan work genuine orimitation Each calendar is enclosed in a strong manila envelope, and is amply pgeewaeese by pasteboard . 

rush into chairseats. Established | ready for mailing. Size, 5x 8in. Appropriate for Xmas or New Year gift. : 
1880 GEO. W. BRENN Single copies, 25c. Six copies, $1.40. Twelve copies, $2.70. By mail, add 2c. per copy. | 
1308 N. Marshall St., Phitadelphia | 


e r) iad a toa Se sale 11 mo. 18th, 
Keystone Phene, Park 32-78 D econd edition ordered 11 mo. 30th, 
br O u rth Ed it 1 O Third edition ordered 12 mo. oth 
Fourth edition ordered 12 mo. 14th. 


THE FRIEND, Phila.: ‘Jt ts a booklet, the most characteristic of the Quaker peace and plainness we 
remember to have seen.’ 


| 
Single Leaf Calendars of subjects Nos. 1, 3, 5 and 6, with 12-leaf calendar pad. 354x6Y in. 
: 


Single copies, 5c. Six copies, 27c. Twelve copies, 50c. By mail, add rc. for each order of 4 cals, 
Geka Galeton nner: Quaint Quaker Post Cards Beautifully printed, on cream tinted card, in Art Brown Doubletone 

3 Ink, from engravings made from wash drawings—-except No. 8, 
which is from pen sketch. 8 subjects. 3c. each; two for 5c. By mail, add tc. for each lot of 5cards. 


THE LEEDS & BIDDLE CoO. 22! Filbert street, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
AusTIN C. LEEDS, President. IL. P. B. LEEDS, Secretary and Treasurer, 
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Events and Conuents. 


After enjoying two “blue Sundays” 
the New York Council passed an ordi- 
nance which practically sets aside Judge 
O’Gorman’s decision and allows the 
places where Sunday entertainments 
are given to open very much as they 
were before the adverse court decision. 


In spite of the fact that the French 
Government pensions men with chil- 
dren, the birth rate is the lowest in his- 
tory. It has now fallen to almost a 
par with the death rate. The question 
has been a serious one for French 
statesmen and ministers for several 
years, but it is becoming more serious 
all the time. 


The American Wine Brewers’ Asso- 
ciation seem to be wide awake men, 
who are determined to seize opportunity 
by the forelock. ‘They have discovered 
that prohibition is the popular move- 
ment in the United States, and they are 
preparing to send out notices to the 
effect that wine is a temperance. drink. 
They want to free it from the bad com- 
pany which it had formerly been keep- 
ing as one of the alcoholic beverages, 


An experiment has been tried at the 
Bayview Insane Asylum, Baltimore, 
which, it is believed, will cure a great 
number of insane patients. The treat- 
ment is a surgical operation. The dis- 
eased portions of the thyroid gland have 
been removed from four patients in the 
asylum with surprising success. Some 
who dare enthusiastic over the discovery 
believe that a slight operation is going 
to be effectual in curing a great number 
of the most incurable forms of insanity. 


Both sides in the local option fight 
in Pennsylvania are lining up for a bit- 
ter contest over members of the next 
Legislature. The German-American 
Alliance proposes to make every candi- 
date go on record for or against local 
option. In this one respect they are 
working in unison with the Anti-Saloon 
League, but they propose to defeat every 
candidate who is in favor of local op- 


tion, while the Anti-Saloon League pro- 
poses to defeat every candidate who is 
not in favor of it. The leaders, as well 
as minor candidates, are being sounded. 


The Evangelical Alliance has set 
aside the week from First month 5th 
to 12th as a season for united and uni- 
versal prayer. The following is their 
suggested schedule: First month 5th, 
“The Promise of God;” First month 
6th, “Things Unseen and Eternal ;” 
First month 7th, “The Triumphs of 
Faith;” First month 8th, ‘““The Church 
Made Truly Glorious;’ First month 


gth, “Missions, Home and Foreign;” 
First month toth, “Intemperance, the 
Master Social Curse;” First month 


1ith, “Christian Unity;” First month 
12th, “God Revealed.” 


Many people have an idea that social 
questions concern only those living in 
cities. The Pennsylvania Grange at 
its last meeting did much to dispel this 
allusion. Among other things, they dis- 
cussed their obligations to the crusade 
against tuberculosis. ‘They planned to 
aid any who might be suffering from the 


‘ disease, but they went a step further and 


did what only farmers could do, ar- 
ranged for an employment bureau for 
cured and convalescing patients. The 
farmers can do a great deal for unfor- 
tunates with this disease by giving them 
work in the open air. Through this 
proposed agency they will endeavor to 
secure positions for men who have a 
certificate from the State Board of 
Health, stating that they are cured of 
their disease and safe members of so- 
ciety. Farmers hold a unique place in 
the scheme of modern society, and the 
sooner they recognize it and prepare to 
co-operate with the balance of the world 
intelligently the sooner their usefulness 
and profits will be enhanced. 


Within the last three weeks there 
have been some of the most fatal mine 
explosions yet experienced in this coun- 
try. In one 350 men were killed and in 
another over 200. Since the first of the 
month mine mortality has been greater 
than in all the preceding months of the 
year. Without any connection that is 
known, these explosions have all taken 
place in such a short time that they are 
causing general comment. The first 
took place Twelfth month tst at the 
Naomi Mine of the United Coal Co., 
Lafayette City, Pa., 34 men were killed. 
The second occurred in two mines oper- 
ated by the Consolidation Coal Co., 
Monongah, W. Va., 350 men were 
killed. The third took place in Yolande 
Mine, Yolande, Ala., the 16th inst., 
where 60 men were killed, and the 
fourth occurred in the Pittsburgh Coal 
Co. Mines, Jacob Creek, Pa., the roth 
inst., when upward of 200 men lost 
their lives. Specialists have studied the 
subject of ventilation, and in theory 
have reduced it to a science, but in 
practice it is defective. Laws are on 
the statute books that seem to afford 
ample safeguard, but either the laws are 
not enforced or they are framed with- 
out knowledge. They do not protect. 
The Monongah, scene of the worst ac- 
cident of the recent quartet, was looked 
upon as a model in equipment. For 
many days they have been bringing its 
dead to the surface. 


| PROMPT DELIVERIES | 


WHEN you have another order for 
ptinting just send it to The Biddle 
Press. We have the facilities for 

producing the best work possible. The 
element of personal service that counts 
for so much goes into every piece of 
work done under our roof. We will 
gladly submit samples. 


THE BIDDLE PRESS 
Iolo CHERRY STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
Epw. T. BIDDLE, Pres. J. LINTON ENGLE, Sec. 
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HOUSE OF INDUSTRY 
153 N. Seventh St., Philadelphia 


Underwear made from .customers’ 
and material. ag 
Hand Quilting; Down Quilts recovered; Wool 
and Ootton Comfortables in stock, or made to 

order. Rag Oarpet and Aprons. 
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A TENCORDE NYS TYPEWRITING and 
MIMEUGRAPHING. Prices Moderate. 
MARY M. KITE 
407 Lippiacott Building, 12th and Filbert Sts. 
PHILADELPIHA 


Bell, Walnut 52-10 


Telephones {open Race 70-09 


Any of the readers of the Ameri- 
can Friend who have occasion to 
advertise will find our column of 
Subscribers’ Wants particularly 
helpful. Five lines, each insertion, 
25c. Special rates for long periods, 
The American Friend, 1010 Arch 
St., Philadelphia. 


“AT EVENTIDE IT SHALL BE 
LIGHT.” 


The roar of thunder had died away, 
Yet fell the pattering rain; 
The mighty cloud that had conquered: 
' day 
Hung gray over hill and plain. 


When from the land of the sun’s fare- 
well 
A soft and beautiful light 
Crept o’er the cloud till the wondrous 
spell 
Made heaven and earth grow bright. 


The raindrops hushed their scurrying 
feet 
And silently stole away, 
All nature paused as in worship sweet 
To hear what her Lord would say. 


We stood and gazed till the fading light 
Grew dim o’er the earth transformed ; 
We cared not now for the gath’ring 
night, 
Our innermost hearts were warmed. 


So e’en the terrible storms of life 
Bring near us the realms of day; 
We know while bending to toil and 
strife © 
The Master will guard our way. 


ALFRED OsBorRNE. 


North Weare, New Hampshire. 
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“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 


Vou. XIV. 
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THE GLORY OF HIS INHERITANCE. 


We are apt to make our religion somewhat selfish 
by thinking too much of what we shall get from it. 
The motive which comes to the front in our prayers 
and in our sermons is too frequently what, with chil- 
dren, we call a “cupboard motive”’—the aim at some 
good thing for ourselves. We are very slow in getting 
beyond and away from the spirit of Jacob’s vow, 


> contraet—so 


which is in reality ‘a double-entry’ 
much worship for so much “blessing”: “If Thou 
will be with me, and will keep me, and give me bread 
and raiment, and will bring me back to my father’s 
house in peace, then Thou shalt be my God.” 

The great apostle does not dwell on this inferior 
motive. If he uses it at all, it is in the dim back- 
ground. In his great prayer for his friends—a 
prayer which he does not cease making—he prays 
that they may have a revelation, through the open 
eyes of their heart, of God’s inheritance in a saint 
(Eph. 1: 15-20). We must remember that in Paul’s 
language, “a saint’? means exactly what we express 
by the word “Christian.” He prays that men may 
get a revelation of what it means to God to have us 
come up to His hope and expectation for us, so that 
He may have the riches of the glory of His inher- 
itance in us. That is a fresh, new motive, with the 
selfishness quite washed out. 

Think, for illustration, what it means to one of us 
men to have a child that comes up to our hope. 
What greater joy than to see a boy of ours out- 
stripping our own attainments and achievements and 
going on to realize all that we dreamed for him in 
those wonderful days when he was beginning to 
prattle “papa”? Or to watch the daughter grow into 
purity and goodness and rich womanhood, with grace 
and. sweetness and the perfume of love in her nature ? 
There is nothing granted here on earth better than 
the riches of seeing our inheritance realized in a 
good child. So, too, there is no tragedy harder to 
bear than the tragedy of seeing one’s inheritance in 
a child spoiled. To see the early hope and promise 
frustrated, to see the splendid possibilities go awry— 
that is a sorrow too deep for description. With his 
usual boldness, Paul carries that human experience 
up to its full height. “Get into your souls a revela- 


tion of what our lives mean to God. Open the eyes 
of your heart to appreciate the joy of God as He sees 
His expectation realized in one of us. Think of the 
difference it makes in the Father’s heart whether we 
make a saint or a sinner, whether we become a son or 
a prodigal!’ That is the great appeal of this prayer. 
It may not work on everybody. There may be some 
who need the appeal to more selfish interests, an 
appeal to fear, or to rewards. But we ought as fast 
as we can to work up to this higher stage of religion— 
a religion which finds its supreme appeal in love, and 
in union and fellowship with God. R. M. J. 


A FAREWELL REVERY. 


We are nearing the close of another year, and, 
prompted by a vague instinct or lingering habit—let 
it be what it may—vwe are preparing to bow as grace- 
fully as possible our annual farewell. No matter 
what the months have brought us, this same instinct 
or habit asserts itself, and, genuinely or otherwise, 
Strange habit or instinct, you 
may say, but we all feel it none the less and some of 
us feel it very strongly. We linger long on last days, 
last deeds, and last words as if they were full of 
meaning, and all the other days and deeds and words 
eounted for little. In a brief United States history, 
still used in many of our schools, in which less than a 


we smile our adieus. 


page is ample space for the biography of a President, 
a quotation, sometimes as much as a long sentence, 
purporting to be the last words of the departed, is 
incorporated as an essential part of the life history of 
each of our deceased Presidents from Washington to 
McKinley. 

It may be well for us while in the flush of this 
farewell mood to ask ourselves seriously what differ- 
ence it really makes what a man’s last words are or 
how he dies. Personally, we confess a lack of appre- 
ciation. The Esquimo Indians cherished a belief 
that a man’s happiness or misery in the future life 
depended upon his manner of death. What he said 
and did throughout his whole career counted for 
nothing with them. He had to die the right kind of 
a death or all was lost. So, too, the early Moham- 
medans were taught to find heaven “in the shadow of 


the crossing of swords.” The church is not without 
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a bent in the same direction, but with most Chris- 
tians to-day the essential question is how did the man 
live? Did he show a Christ-like spirit? And when 
these are answered satisfactorily it matters little 
when or how he spent his last day or what were his 
parting words. If his life was right then all is well. 

In connection with this peculiar twist in our 
nature, which is prone to emphasize outcomes and 
final occasions, there is likely to appear a disposition 
to be lax concerning many useful and worthy things 
which do not contribute to this special end. It may 
also afford an undue incentive to let the end justify 
the means and almost without thought create within 
us an unfair bias. In a word it can become, if not 
carefully guarded, an occasion for destroying that 
happy rhythm of motives and balance of judgment 
which regards all duties alike as sacred and keeps us 
true to every detail at every turn in life. 

“Allis well that ends well” is true only on the 
condition that we have been doing well all along, 
otherwise it is a sugar-coating which is obnoxious to 
thorough-going honesty. A few soft words at bed- 
time are a poor substitute for a bad temper all day, 
and a sweet farewell can not atone for a squandered 
year. Nevertheless, a happy conclusion is the least 
we can desire for a year that has brougut us 
abundant blessings, and blessings, too, which we have 
appreciated and turned to good account. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION, 
BY MARY M. HOBBS, 


(Continued from last week.) 


The Society has always maintained schools for tue 
education of the youth, but too often the youth have 
not been in the schools. There has been a kind of 
indifference to mental culture in very many places, 
and in some places the schools and colleges have been 
the target for much adverse criticism from a certain 
element within the church. There is one saying otf 
George Fox which has been widely quoted, which 
seems to me to have done a deal of harm as well as 
much good. I may be entirely mistaken, but I have 
seen and heard so much which has led me to this 
belief that some very strong reasons will be required 
to convince me to the contrary. This is his “‘open- 
ing” that Oxford and Cambridge were not neces- 
sary to prepare for the ministry. As he understood 
this, it was a sublime truth, but it has led to an 
undervaluation of learning and a consequent encour- 
agement of an uneultured ministry which has 
brought harm in very many localities. The idea has 


prevailed extensively that the Spirit of God could. 


and would reveal all necessary knowledge and wis- 
dom to any one who was called to preach the Gospel. 
This gave the minister a kind of supernatural posi- 


tion and certainly placed no premium upon an edu- 
cation. If one could have all knowledege by revela- 
tion, there was no reason to spend time and money 
laboriously toiling over books. This belief was gen- 


eral, I fancy, because I remember to have heard my 


father, who was a graduate of Haverford and a life- 
long student, say that he, as a young man, was 
greatly shocked when a visiting minister gave the 
wrong date for some historical fact. 

In the centers of population there was more atten- 
tion paid to the education of the people, but in the 
country districts the young people were encouraged 
to go into business, get married and settle down. 
Nor has this state of affairs as yet passed into his- 
tory. Recently I have heard this story from a bright, 
pretty girl, who was anxious to go to school: “Father 
might send me to school if he would; but whenever 
I ask him to do so, he tells me ‘there is no use; I- 
will never do anything but get married and he must 
save his money to buy land for his boys,’ in order, 
of course, that they, too, may get married to girls 
just as uneducated as themselves and ‘settle down.’ ” 

I was once conversing with a very conservative 
Friend, who was on a ministerial visit to our part of 
the country, upon the pitiful want of education in 
some of our meetings. He did not seem to enter 
heartily into sympathy with my concern and finally 
said, “*Well, if they do not have the opportunity for 
an education, they still have the Holy Spirit.” I 
shocked the Friend by telling him that this failed 
to make them intelligent. His attitude seemed 
inconsistent to me, because he was himself an edu- 
cated man. | 

We are all ready to endorse the utterances of our 
educational leaders as to the necessity for public 
schools that all may be trained for intelligent citi- 
zenship, and those of us who are ourselves educated 
advocate higher education for our own children at 
least, but I am not so sure that we feel the impera- 
tive need of a broad, liberal culture as one of the 
necessities of our advancement and the fulfilment 
of our mission as a religious denomination. In say- 
ing this, I am by no means claiming for learning a 
higher value than spiritual soundness. I am pre- . 
supposing that we, even as our forefathers in the 
truth, place a transcendently higher value upon 
spiritual rightness than we do upon any other thing, 
and that the religion of the spirit, the devotion of the 
soul and the power of Christ in a regenerated life is 
of the first importance. 

A man or a woman may have all this and still not 
be a whole being. We are units—mind, body, spirit 
—and one cannot be well rounded out without a cor- 
responding development and state of health of the 
other. We Friends of the twentieth century want no 
asceticism; we do not want even the mysticism of the 
Middle Ages divorced from sound reason and phil- 
osophy ; neither do we want the culture, which some 
of our day seem to be aiming at, of a mind which 
disregards the finer part of its own spiritual posses- 
sions. We want and must have the well-rounded, 
well-informed spiritual manhood and womanhood 
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developed within our borders, if we are effectively 
to carry our message to our own time, 

While we may never hope that our entire mem- 
bership will attain to this desired elevation, it is not 
right for us to rest satisfied that the few may do it, 
It is for us to open the way for any who may have 
the divine thirst burning in their hearts, only thus 
can we be sure that those whom God has qualified are 
haying the way prepared through the wilderness for 
their coming. We never can tell but in some unlikely 
place that mind is living which has in it the key 
which shall unlock more of that truth which Jesus 
promised to his church. 

In all of our yearly meetings there are out of the 
way, backward localities where both intellectual and 
spiritual life are at a low ebb. Like hidden treasure, 
the genius of the few lies embossed in the midi- 
ocrity of the many; but mediocrity is not to be 
neglected. If one is shut in by the hard, dull walls 
of small ability, there is all the more reason to 
stretch forth the helping hand and raise him into 
the freer life and light of a developed intellect. If 
we neglect such and allow the majority of our mem- 
bership to be untouched by the higher learning and 
the more extensive culture, we are but fostering 
trouble for the future. As intelligent, well-devel- 
oped Quakerism is unexcelled in liberality of 
thought and spiritual might, so ignorant Quakerism 
may be a narrow, bigoted form of life intensified 
for this reason. Our cardinal belief is that of the 
immediate guidance of the Spirit. When this belief 
is combined with an undeveloped mind a most fertile 
soil is produced for the pernicious microbe of infalli- 
bility which increases with wonderful rapidity and 
generates the most bigoted, self-righteous, intoler- 
ant, impenetrable, fire-proof, unshakable absolutism 
that one can conceive of. In its presence one recalls 
Cromwell’s famous exhortation to the presbyterian 
bigots of his day, “I pray you by the mercies of 
Jesus Christ consider it possible that you may be 
mistaken.” ‘Mistaken?’ Not they. Are they not 
led of the Spirit? Is not the Spirit infallible ? 
Ought they not to obey God rather than man? They 
will accept no man’s interpretation of the Bible; they 
take the literal Bible. Here you have an armor 
plate of ignorance more impenetrable than that on 
the stoutest battleship. 

While this state of mind is proof against the sci- 
entific teaching and a reasonable position, it is 
strangely open to fanaticism. To almost any one 
coming with assurance and quoting Scripture to 
defend his untenable position a ready access is given ; 
and this state of affairs should arouse us, as we have 
not been aroused to the absolute need of cultured, 
trained, thoughtful men and women in every locality 
as religious teachers and leaders and of schools in our 
several communities which shall educate the rank 
and file of our membership. 

T have spoken of the need of church loyalty and 
devotion. We must train our young people for the 
church more wisely and persistently than we do for 
civie life. It is our business to so train them for the 


extension of the Kingdom of God as zealously as for 
the kingdoms of this earth. We do not doit. On the 
other hand, we act, and nearly every one acts, as if 
the children belong to the kingdom of anti-Christ, 
until they pass through a kind of spiritual cataclysm. 
They are not made to understand as generally as 
they should be that they belong to God and are His 
for service in His kingdom. Were children gener- 
ally taught this, which is certainly the truth, | 
believe that they would pass their spiritual crisis 
almost, if not entirely, unconsciously, and that hun- 
dreds would be saved to the church who otherwise 
will wander in forbidden fields and have to come 
home torn and bleeding, foot-sore and weary, with a 
wasted life behind and a shadowed path before. 

It is time we should know and act upon the knowl- 
edge that the spiritual birth is a normal thing, to be 
watched for, prayed for, but to be expected and pre- 
pared for and tenderly nurtured. Instead of making 
a child feel that until profession of this has been 
made he is unfit for any service in the church, we 
should do all we can to form the habit of religious 
service in his growing, pliant nature and make him 
feel that conversion is not a queer, abnormal, rather 
dreadful thing, but is, as it were, the quickening of 
God’s life in his own soul, because the time has come, 
and that from that time he must begin more and more 
to depend upon his own religious feelings and recog- 
nize his sonship to God. 

Again: while we do not want to preach history or 
science or modern psychology and sociology, it does 
not do for the Gospel to be so preached that modern 
learning and scholarship are antagonized. Our 
brightest young men and women are studying in our 
colleges; they know that their teachers are devoted 
followers of Jesus Christ, and that the new scientific 
and religious openings do not alter or alienate their 
allegiance from this Master, and such will not be 
helped on their spiritual way by lectures against these 
things under the guise of preaching the Gospel. If 
we are to reach the thinking people of our land, we 
must be thinking people ourselves. The Gospel is 
not in controversy with science; it is in controversy © 
with sin and so is science, and we ought to be very 
eareful that our teaching does not bring upon us 
the accusation and condemnation of false witnesses 
who speak of what they do not know and bear witness 
to what they have not seem. You might as well 
expect our passengers for Europe to embark upon 
an old-fashioned brigantine instead of upon one of 
our modern ocean liners as to expect students to give 
heed to men and women who in their effort to pre- 
sent spiritual truth ignore physical fact. In pre- 
senting Christ and His kingdom we must be wise 
as serpents before we can be harmless as doves. 

While we have seen that the present truth-seeking 
tendeney of science is in itself religious, there is 
another phase of the subject which appeals strongly 
to us. There is a disposition happily growing less 
to become materialistic, to confine belief to physical 
fact and ignore spiritual reality. This attitude is in 
itself unscientific as well as irreligious. 
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The unseen, intangible spiritual forces have not 
received their due amount of consideration. Here 
is where our own teaching is needed to supplement 
the usual scholastic training. We need to bring the 
things of the spirit to practical tests and demon- 
strate their reality. Righteousness is the eternal 
principle in religion which appeals to everybody, 
and religious dogmas are accepted as stepping-stones. 
It would seem that we have come to the kingdom for 
such a time as this. Free from ritual or ordinance, a 
democratic body founded upon the one and only rock 
which cannot be shaken—an experience of God 
in our own souls in Jesus Christ, we are in 
a position to reach the world about us but for 
one thing, and this is a very serious, though not an 
insurmountable thing. In our allegiance to the Spirit 
we have limited the sphere of spiritual influence too 
narrowly to the conscience or the emotional nature 
and have not “followed on to know the Lord” as 
enthroned in the intellect as well. 

We have been too much like the Friend I referred 
to in the early part of my paper, and have always 
been ready to question the dictates of reason. Now, 
at the very time when the gates are swinging wide 


open for our message, we are hampered in too many } 


places by our inability to grasp the signs of the times. 
It is for this generation to turn on the light, and, by 
earnestness and devotion, prove that God works in 
men and women, in their brains as well as in their 
hearts and through them accomplishes His purposes 
Our appeal to the world in behalf of the principles 
for which we stand and which are all included under 
the Fatherhood of God and the consequent brother- 
hood of man must be made by methods which are 
suited to the times and not in seventeenth century 
manner. 

How are we to secure the necessary education for 
our children? By every method within our power. 
First in the home, then in the Sabbath-school and the 
meeting, finally in special schools and_ colleges, 
which should be maintained. If they are to be 
Friends and believe in our own principles and teach 
- men so, they must be trained in their youth not to 
conform to the standards of others, but to our own, 
and, while we would in no wise return to the 
exclusive vigorous methods of former days, it is nec- 
essary for us to see that the children are not placed 
under regulations which violate our most cherished 
beliefs, such as the exclusion of Bible teaching, the 
enforced military drill, or other practices which are 
inconsistent with our profession. They must be 
taught that all truth is God’s truth and that none 
need ever fear what man may find out. That behind 
every fact stands God, and that our chief business 
is the spread of the kingdom which our Saviour 
came to establish. ‘ 

It is delightful to watch the expansion of the 
dawning day or to see a painting grow beneath the 
skilled fingers of the artist or to hear the blending 
of the instruments in an orchestra or to watch the 
unfolding of a flower and see its petals drink in the 
suushine or the dew; but none of these can compare 


v 


to the loveliness of an expanding soul. To watch 
an untrained, undeveloped mind begin to grasp new 
truth and to grow in the possession and reach for 
more and ever more and glow with the consciousness 
of expansion—this is beauty; this is satisfaction. 
There are hundreds of minds in Quakerdom just 
waiting for the touch of sympathetic love and care to 
blossom as the rose and to help make our heritage — 
the garden of the Lord. 
Guilford College, N. C. 


WHITTIER’S POEM “VESTA.” 


BY N. S. WRIGHT, 

[Dr. Francis B. Gummere, in his article on the poetry of 
Whittier in our Whittier number, quoted one stanza of 
“Vesta” and said it was the only poem of Whittier’s in 
Quiller-Couch’s “Oxford Book of Verse.’ Our readers will 
doubtless be glad to see the entire poem and to learn some- 
thing more of “Vesta” herself. The following article is from 
the Congregationalist—R. M. J.] 


VESTA* 


O Christ of God! whose life and death 
Our own have reconciled, 

Most quietly, most tenderly 
Take home Thy star-named child! 


a 


Thy grace is in her patient eyes, 
Thy words are on her tongue; 

The very silence round her seems 
As if the angels sung. 


Her smile is as a listening child’s 
Who hears its mother call; 

The lilies of Thy perfect peace 
About her pillow fall. 


She leans from out our clinging arms 
To rest herself in Thine; 

Alone to Thee, dear Lord, can we 
Our well-beloved resign! 


Oh, less for her than for ourselves 
We bow our heads and pray; 

Her setting star, like Bethlehem’s, 
To Thee shall point the way. 

Added interest attaches to many of Whittier’s 
poems when we learn the occasion and conditions 
under which they were written. Among his Relig- 
ious Poems, that entitled Vesta thus becomes of 
peculiar significance. Every lover of his poems will 
be glad to know of her. It was my privilege to be 
acquainted with her back in the 70’s. Her name was: 
Lovesta Bailey. She was then living in Amesbury, 
and belonged to the Society of Friends. She was a 
charming young woman, a devout Christian, and a 
loving wife and mother. ' 

At the time I knew her she was an invalid, but a 
woman of wonderful sweetness of spirit and char- 
acter, full of faith in God. She had a swelling on one 
knee, from which she suffered greatly, but without 
complaint; this necessitated, finally, the amputation 
of her limb, but even the amputation failed to insure 
her recovery. She lived some time thereafter, but 
gradually wasted away. Through all her sickness: 
she showed great patience and fortitude, resting with 
constant joy and trust in her Saviour’s love. A beau- 


; *By permission of Houghton, Mifflin & Co., the authorized’ 
publishers of Whittier’s works. 
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tiful look of resignation was in her countenance, and 
‘her faith made her happy even during intense bodily 
pain. It was all right, she said, for it was from 
the Father. ‘He doeth all things well” seemed to be 
her constant thought. 

During a conversation which I once had with Mr. 
Whittier he said, “‘When my faith falters, I go to see 
Vesta Bailey, and I always come away feeling 
stronger.” Recently Mr. Whittier’s cousin, Mrs. 
Gertrude Cartland, said to me that Vesta was of great 
help to Mr. Whittier in his religious hfe. The rare 
tribute of Whittier to her helpful Christian influence 
just quoted gives us a special insight into the beauti- 
ful lines which he penned concerning her after she 
had passed away. . 

_She was greatly interested in the Friends “First- 
Day School,” and wanted very much: to introduce 
singing into their exercises. She remarked to me, 
on one occasion, that she went to Mr. Whittier about 
it, asking for permission. “I knew,” she said, “that 
personally it would meet with his approval, but he 
felt that under all the circumstances it would not be 
acceptable, and so he said to me with evident hesita- 
tion, ‘Vesta, we can’t let thee sing yet.’ ” 


ANECDOTES.* 


Win-Go-Hocking is now the name of a creek on the 
border of Germantown, Philadelphia. In the days 
of William Penn it was the name of a noted Indian 
chief. He was a great friend of James Logan, Wil- 
liam Penn’s secretary, and one day he came to Logan, 
saying it was a custom among his people for par- 
ticular friends, in token of their amity, to exchange 
names with each other, and proposing that they 
should make such an exchange. Here was a dilemma! 
It would not answer to offend this powerful chief- 
tain, yet Mr. Logan was not prepared to go before the 
world as Mr. Wingohocking. However, he was a 
thorough diplomat, and resorted to temporizing. 
With all due recognition of the honor done him, he 
requested a little delay for consideration, say till the 
next day. When the Indian came for his answer he 
was shown piles of documents all bearing Logan’s 
signature, and the difficulties that would attend 
making the exchange were fully explained. “But,” 
said Logan, “Thou may take my name, and [| will 
give thy name to this beautiful stream running at our 
feet, which will flow on when I am dead, and cause 
thy name to be remembered forever.” The Indian 
was pleased and became known in history as “Logan 
the Indian chief,” and the Wingohocking received its 
baptismal name. ““Logan’s Lament” was written of 
this chief. 


Among the emigrants who came from England 
with William Penn were Anthony Morris and his 
wife, who were fleeing from persecution at a time 
when the horrible jails were filled to overflowing with 


*The above anecdotes are taken from “Tust a Few 
‘Friends,” by Mary J. Taber; Publishers, The John CG 
Winston Co., Philadelphia. Price, $1.50. 


the followers of Fox and Penn. They lived in one 
of the caves which were hollowed out of the banks of 
the Delaware River, till they could erect a house in 
the new city soon to be built and called Philadelphia, 
and they were dependent for food upon supplies 
brought from England. One day the worthy couple 
were wielding a cross-cut saw—a most unaccustomed 
implement for either of them, particularly for the 
delicately-nutured lady, but she was determined to 
help her husband whenever she could do so. To 
shield him from anxiety she had not told him that 
their provisions were entirely exhausted, but, as she 
drew the saw back and forth in the tree, her eyes 
wandered to the river in the hope of catching « 
glimpse of a vessel bringing them speedy relief, but 
not one was in sight. Anthony Morris said, “My 
dear, it is time for our dinner; will thee go and pre- 
pare some food?’ Her eyes filled with tears, and she 
went into the cave and fell on her knees to pray for 
help. While she was still kneeling her pet cat, which 
she had brought from England, came in and laid a 
fine rabbit by her side. It seemed a perfect godsend, 
and with a thankful heart she rose and prepared it 
for food. It sustaimed them until the next day, 
when, to their great relief, they saw a ship coming 
up the Delaware. . 


When these difficulties were things of the past, 
Anthony Morris had a silver dish made and as a 
handle on the cover there was a cat with a rabbit in 
its mouth. The dish descended from father to eldest 
son, always bearing the honored name of Anthony 
Morris, until it became the property of an unusually 
strict Friend, who felt this dish was too costly and 
handsome for him, and he decided it would be right 
for him to have it melted at the mint! The family 
connections were horrified at his deed, and told him 
how gladly they would have bought it, but he stoutly 
maintained that he had only done his duty to destroy 
it, for no Friend ought to possess so worldly an 
article. I am told by Mrs. Gummere that in her 
branch of the Morris family there are still old silver 
spoons stamped with the effigy of the cat with a 
rabbit in its mouth. 


Some Views on Present Day Copirs. 


CONCERNING THE OBSERVANCE OF THE 
FIRST DAY OF THE WEEK. . 


BY SYLVESTER JONES. ; 
(Continued from last week.) Ae 


During the great revival that followed Pente- 
cost, the disciples held their goods in common and 
continued daily in the temple, breaking bread fron» 
house to house. That this condition could not con- 
tinue is obvious. Their physical necessities could 
not long be supplied, except by the products of daily 
toil, and it was a Christian duty to provide for the 
needs of their families. This would make necessary 
the selection of a certain day for gatherings and 
special religious exercises. At first thought, it would 
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seem that the Jewish Sabbath would have been 
chosen as the day, but a closer examination of con- 
ditions will show us why this is not the case. Ther2 


was a large number of Jewish Christians who | 


believed that the law of Moses should be kept. If 


the gatherings of the church, with the attending prac- | 
tices which were the outgrowth of Christian ideals, | 


had been held on the Sabbath day, it would have been 
to the minds of these Jewish Christians a breaking of 
the law, and, hence, would have introduced a disturb- 
ing element into the early church. 


There are indications of a practice of meeting in | 


the evening after the Sabbath, which time was con- 
sidered as a part of the first day of the week. This 
may have influenced somewhat the rise of the 
observance of that day. But there were other influ- 
ences greater in importance than this that marked the 
observance of this day as a peculiarly Christian 
institution. 

In the city of Jerusalem the disciples were gath- 
ered together. Stirring events had just taken place. 
The third day previous the Jews had taken their 
Lord and Master and cruelly nailed Him to the 
eross. 
rock. Now, on the first day of the week, the start- 
ling news had come that He was risen. The faces 
of some in the group beamed with impassioned confi- 
dence; others of the disciples, not yet awake to the 
meaning of it all, sat questioning in their minds, but 
in the hearts of all there throbbed the strange, eager 
joy of expectancy. Suddenly, in their 
appeared the object of their thoughts, the risen 
Saviour. A week passes by, again they are gathered 
on the first day of the week, and again the Lord 


appears unto them confirming them in the faith. | 
We see the disciples | 
again together on the first day of the week, a day | 
Their | 


The days multiply into weeks. 


already known to them as a meeting day. 
number has increased to 120. They are with one 
accord in prayer. With suddenness the Holy Spirit 
is poured out upon them and the Christian church is 


brought forth to its mission in the world. No holy | 
day has been established, but enough has been done | 


to unite Christendom practically in the observance 
of a day devoted to the promotion of the ideals of 
Christianity and in harmony with the teaching of its 
founder. 

Besides those already cited, there are four other 
passages in the New Testament, which bear directly 
on this subject. Acts 20:6, 7, speaks thus of Paul’s 
visit to Troas, “And we sailed away from Philippi 
after the days of unleavened bread, and came unto 
them to Troas in five days, where we tarried seven 
days. And upon the first day of the week, when we 
were gathered together to break bread, Paul dis- 
eoursed with them, intending to depart on the mor- 
row, and prolonged his speech until midnight.” The 
writer of the Acts is not accustomed to mention the 
day of the week on which an event occurred, except 
where it is associated with some fixed observance. 
The very mention of the first day of the week gives 
emphasis to such a conception of that day. The story 


He had been laid in a new tomb hewn from a | 
| but exhorting one another, and so much the more so 


midst | 
| tian assemblies, urging the expected return of Christ 


we have told here is, that Paul tarried seven days at 
Troas and when the regular meeting day came they 
held a general meeting with a social meal together 
with preaching by Paul, showing that at Troas Sun- 
day was observed with religious services. 

In the epistle to the Corinthians, Paul inserted a 
striking recommendation to that church, the same 
order having been sent to the churches in Galatia. 
It says, “upon the first day of the week let each one 


' of you lay by him in store, as he may prosper, that 


no collections be made when I come.” This is evi- 
dently no private putting apart of a proportion of 
the income, for if it had been, the necessity would 
still remain for making collections when Paul came. 
Undoubtedly, his motive in mentioning the first day 
ot the week was to give them the opportunity of 
turning their offering over to the church treasurer on 
the regular meeting day. Taking this view of the - 
matter, we see that at least in Corinth and the Gala- 
tian churches meetings were regularly held on 
Sunday. 

A verse dealing directly with the Christian gath- 
erings is found in Heb. 10: 25—“Not forsaking our 
own assembling together, as the custom of some is, 


as ye see the day drawing nigh.” In the first place, 
this verse shows us that the Christians were accus- 
tomed to meet in stated assemblies, and, in the second 
place, we may infer, at least, that the writer of the 
epistle was exhorting his brethren not to allow the 
Jewish observance to interfere with their own Chris- 


as the motive for faithfulness. If we take this 
view we can see how the Hebrew and Christian days 
were separate and distinct, both as regards time and 
character. 

The last reference is found in Rev. 1:10, where 
John speaks of being “in the Spirit on the Lord’s 
day.” It is questioned whether this refers to the 
first day of the week. Some think it refers to the 
judgment day. Others think it may refer to a 
special day on which the Lord revealed himself to 
John. If we interpret the expression, “Lord’s day,” 
as referring to a day specially set apart for the hon- 
oring of the Lord, then we have something that is 
incongruous with the Christian spirit. If we take it 
as referring to the day on which the Lord arose from 
the dead, then it could be used to support Sunday 
observance. ‘There does not, however, seem to be any 
need to resort to the uncertain meaning of this text to 
find support for the Christian Sunday. 

From these various references we can glean some- 
thing of the nature of Sunday observance and of 
the attitude of the New Testament Christians 
toward it. First, it was essentially a day of 
worship, including preaching and religious teach- 
ing. Second, there was an early practice of having 
a meal or love feast together on that day, but, on 
account of abuses, Paul, in his letter to the Corinthi- 
ans, recommended its discontinuance.. Third, the 
idea of systematic and proportionate giving is asso- 
ciated with this day. : 
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We went to the Old Testament for aid in inter- 
preting the New Testament teaching. May we not 
likewise turn to the practices of the church during 
the years immediately following the New Testament 


times for a commentary on that same teaching? Does | 


not the observance of Sunday along the general lines 
above indicated, by all the Christian converts, Jews 
and pagans alike, emphasize to our minds the New 
Testament teaching on the subject 4 

We find no unalterable creed in regard to the 
observance of the first day of the week, indeed we 
have no need for one; but we can ill afford to do 
without convictions in regard to its observance. 
While we find no arbitrary command which might 
give to modern doctors of the law an opportunity to 
prescribe rules for the weak and servile to blindly 
obey, rules which for the moral betterment of the 
masses would be as futile and as arbitrary as the 
etiquette which governs the social conduct of New 
York’s famous Four Hundred; nevertheless, the 
moral law is plainly written in human needs. Cen- 
turies since the tables of stone crumbled into dust, 
but it is human needs and not tables of stone that 
perpetuate institutions. Clearing away the rubbish 
which centuries of ritualism have accumulated about 
the observance of a special day, there is discovered a 
rational basis for this Christian practice and a solid 
support for this divinely-appointed institution. 
There are four fundamentals which form the basal 
elements of Sunday observance. These are as 


~ follows: 


1. The physical need. 

2. The religious need. 

3. The need for discipline in unselfishness. 

4. The need for unity in Christian activity. 

This may not be the order of their importance, but 
it is perhaps the order of their appreciation by most 
persons. Let us consider each one separately. 

1. The principle of one day of rest in seven as a 
health measure is almost, if not quite, universally 
accepted by civilized peoples. Our principles in this 
respect, however, are in advance of our practices. 
Perhaps no other class of people are more guilty in 
this particular than are religious teachers. As Presi- 
dent H. C. King says, “It takes far less will to violate 
the conditions of health in the doing of worthy work 
than to fulfil them.” The large number of mani- 
festly fagged men in places of responsibility is a 
serious indictment for careless Sunday observance 
on the part of the leaders of our people. 

There is another class of people whose extreme 
anxiety to rid themselves of sabbatarianism causes 
them to be unmindful of the physiological demand 
which found its satisfaction in both the Jewish and 
Puritan Sabbath. 

2. It takes time to be religious. Granting that 
religion is a helpful and necessary element in human 
life, then time must be granted for its cultivation. 
The dedication of one day in seven to this purpose 
has, in the history of the Christian Church, proven 
itself to be exceedingly salutary if not absolutely 
essential. This does not mean that religion should 


be confined to one day in the week, but it is rather 
by a special season of nurture that religion is made 
most helpful and effective in every line of human 
interest. 

Universal attendance upon divine worship involves 
universal cessation from all labor. These meetings 
for worship should be something more than a few 
minutes snatched from the daily round of toil and 
pleasure. The preparation for, the time occupied in, 
and the meditations resulting from Sunday meetings 
for worship are of sufficient importance to occupy 2 
considerable portion of one special day. The very 
preparation for a special day is itself not without its 
religious value. Anyone who has had experience in 
work among day laborers in factory, farm or slums 
will readily agree that there is a decided religious 
value in the clean shave, the ablutions and the fresh 
linen which accompany the observance of Sunday. 

3. The proper observance of Sunday is a culture 
in unselfishness. The circumstances of our lives are 
such that self-interests are prominent and we are in 
danger of allowing them to govern our every thought. 
These self-interests may not be wrong; indeed, they 
often include the highest duties. The husband and 
father toils six days each week and his uppeumost 
thought is the material comfort of his own. The 
wife and mother suffers and slaves that her own may 
be decently clothed, housed and trained. Even the 
incentive for children to learn their lessons is that 
they may become proficient, that they may be worth 
something. How large a share does self-interest 
have in our educational and social aspirations ? 
While these interests may be proper and in the line 
of Christian duty, yet they are of such a nature as 
to demand certain measures to keep them pure and 
lofty. The observance of Sunday in a way that has 
the least possible of self-interest is invaluable in 
making normal the religious and moral life. The 
sabbatarian was right in his fundamental protest 
against a Sunday devoted to selfish interests; but it 
was its operation as a measure for moral hygiene, 
and not its Pharisaic legalism, that made the Puritan 
Sabbath a mighty force for righteousness. As has 
been said, “we need the drill of observance as well 
as the liberty of faith.” 

4, If there was no other reason for the observ- 
ance of the first day of the week, history would 
justify it as one of the most important elements for 
uniting Christendom. There are a large number of 
devout Christians who feel that an organic union of 
all the Christian denominations would be detrimental 
and consequently undesirable. A still larger num- 
ber look upon such a union as a distant ideal. But 
the great mass of Christian believers are realizing 
more and more that with a unity of purpose there 
must be a unity of effort. It would be a decided 
blow to Christian unity to have the church disre- 
gard, Sunday observance or even relax its emphasis 
upon it. At times when strife and division were 
rife in the church, this institution has served a noble 
purpose in reminding the warring factions of their 
great spiritual mission in the world. To-day, when 
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peace and harmony seem a little nearer, it is still 
needed. The very intensity of our times makes it 
even more important. 

In conclusion, let me emphasize one thing more. 
Rest, in the sense of cessation from all activity, is 
not the essence of the Christian Sunday. We must 
not flatter ourselves that we are properly keeping it 
when we remain at home, lying comfortably in a 
hammock or dozing in an easy-chair. One of the 
sins of the present day is that so many lead such 
strenuous lives during the other six days of the 
week that they must rest or engage in recreation on 
the first day, instead of being already rested and pre- 
pared to participate m and enjoy the spiritual exer- 
cises of the day. It is by observing Sunday along 
these lines that it comes to occupy the place as a day 
of worship, rest from temporal occupations, fellow- 
ship and religious activity which it should occupy 
in the economy of Christian discipline. 

Gibara, Cuba. 


Things of Inierest Among Ourselues. 


FIVE YEARS MEETING. 


The minutes and proceedings are now in the 
printer's hands. The minutes will be distributed 
pro rata. The volume containing the minutes and 
proceedings, including full teat of the papers read, 
will be sold near cost; that is, at about 75 cents in 
cloth, and 50 cents in paper. The book will not be 


stereotyped, and the number printed and the cost 


will depend on orders received in advance. Chair- 
men of the yearly meeting delegations who have not 
already sent in their orders should do so at once, 
stating the number of cloth and paper board copies 
wished, and giving full shipping directions. Address, 
on behalf of the committee, 
Atten C. THomas, 
Haverford, Pa. 


Ann Coale McCain is now. living at the home of her 
daughter, L. M. Royse, 316 East St. Clair Street, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

The members of the Educational Board of the Five Years 
Meeting met for a conference in Washington, D. C., Seventh- 
day, the 2ist. 

A. J. George and Thomas Harris met with success in their 
meetings at Concord school-house, near Fowler, Kan. A 
Christian Endeavor Society was organized. 


John Howard, late of Kansas, now located with his family 
in the meeting at Rochester, N. H., writes, “We find a very 
good field, a nice, large meeting-house and appreciative 
people.” 

Albert_L. Copeland is now located at 2704 West Eighth 
Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. He will act as assistant superin- 
tendent of the Children’s Home, and will attend the Friends 
Meeting. 


Rufus M. Jones addressed the “Ramblers” of Moorestown, 
N. J., on the evening of Twelfth month 18th, on “What 
Goes on Beneath Consciousness.” He also gave an address 
on Whittier at Haverford College on “The Anniversary of the 
Poet’s Birth.” x os 


Prof. Wm. L. Pearson, of Friends University, recently 
delivered an address before the Ministerial Association of 
Wichita on “The Present Outlook of the Society of Friends.” 


It has been published by the Association in leaflet form, con- 
venient for distribution. 


The Friends in Portland, Maine, celebrated Whittier’s 
anniversary last week with appropriate exercises, which were 
held in the meeting-house. An address on the poet’s life was 
given, and readings from his poems and singing of poems that 
have been set to music. 


The girls at Earlham College gave a Christmas party for a 
number of poor children in the parlor at Earlham Hall on 
the 14th inst. The street-car company permitted the little 
ones to ride to and from the college free of charge, and the 
girls entertained them with songs and games. 


A. H. Hussey and wife, with their daughter, Helen H. Wil- 
liams, and her three children, Esther, Paul and Duncan, Mt. 
Pleasant, Ohio, are now located at 541 Summit Avenue, 
Pasadena, Cal., not far from the Friends meeting-house. 
They have received a welcome from the Friends there. 


William C. Dennis, assistant solicitor of State for the United 
States and the son of David Williams, of Earlham College, 
recently spoke in chapel on the subject of “International 
Peace.” The direct subject of his talk was “Penn’s Plan for 
the. Peace of the World and Its Modern Fulfillment.” A 


On the 6th inst., the Friends of New Westville, Ohio, gave 
their pastor, Edward E. Hartley, a birthday surprise. Fifty-six 
neighbors and friends were present and enjoyed themselves. 
On the 8th Alexander M. Purdy, Palmyra, N. Y., was very 
Gen present at the meeting and gave a very helpful 
esson. 


The members, and attenders of Arch Street Meeting, Phila- 
delphia, held a tea-meeting the evening of the r1oth. After 
lunch and a social hour “Plainness and Simplicity” was dis- 
cussed by Anna Normart; “The Hague Conference,” by 
cron P. Lowry, and “Judicial Oaths,’ by T. Raeburn 
NV hite. 


A new Christian Society has been organized in First 
Friends Church, Indianapolis, the former society having been 
promoted into the regular activities of the church. ‘The new 
society very fittingly celebrated the one hundredth anniversary 
of Whittier’s birth on the 15th inst., when many points of 
interest in his life and work were dwelt upon. 


Marcellus Balderson, who has been connected with the 
Bethany Mission for Colored People, Philadelphia, for fifty 
years, was tendered a reception in the mission on the 8th 
inst., his golden anniversary as a teacher and superintendent 
of the school. Friends who helped the struggling mission 
when it was started and several of its old-time pupils were on 


| hand to greet their faithful superintendent. 


The West Side Friends Meeting, Chicago, celebrated its 
sixth anniversary with the usual social occasion. Fewer 
people than is customary were present, for many, unfor- 
tunately, had previous engagements and the evening was a 
bad one for getting-about. The 30 who were bold enough to 
brave the elements enjoyed readings, games, a solo, refresh- 
ments and a novel memory test with a “fine art” gallery. 


Spiceland Academy, Spiceland, Ind., has arranged for a 
practical lecture course, consisting of seven lectures, to be 
given by prominent men representing different vocations in 
life. The first lecture, on ‘The Practical Minister,” was given 
by Oliver Fraizer, pastor of the meeting at New. Castle, on the 
evening of Twelfth month 13th. It was well attended by the 
students of the academy and by the citizens of the community. 


A Christian Endeavor rally was held at New Westville, 
Ohio, the 9th inst., and, although it was a very stormy night, 
the meeting-house was filled and all enjoyed the excellent 
addresses of C. H. Hubble, Columbus, Ohio, editor of the 
Ohio Endeavorer, and W. B. Shirey, Eaton, Ohio. The music 
was furnished by New Westville Endeavorers, except a 
quartet by the New Paris Society. After the meeting closed 
an hour was spent in a social way. 


At Newberg, Ore., the first Sabbath in Twelfth month was 
observed in the interest of Church Extension and Foreign 
Mission Work. The sermon by the pastor, Isom P. Wooton, 
was a stirring appeal to the church to assume the responsi- 
bility placed upon her by the Master, and to go forward in 
the work of evangelism. A collection and subscriptions were 
taken to the amount of $116.50 for the use of the Evan- 
gelistic and Church Extension Board and the Foreign Mission 
Board of the Five Years Meeting. ; 
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There has been a sufficient increase in the number of 
Friends in Tacoma, Wash., to warrant the erection of an 
additional meeting-house in the South End. The house, when 
completed, will be a neat frame building with seating capacity 
for 150. Labor in its erection will all be donated by members 
and friends and will- be carried on as rapidly as possible in 
hours which can be spared from other work. About 20 spent 
Thanksgiving Day in work upon the building, and from the 
bare cement foundation there arose during the day the entire 
framework ready for enclosing. Friends expect to hold 
their Christmas service in the completed building. 


John Howell, a minister with credentials from Wilmington 
Yearly Meeting, Ohio, conducted a series of meetings at 
Sciencé Hill, N. C., continuing from Southern Quarterly 
Meeting, held there Eleventh month 23. The meetings con- 
tinued two weeks. At one session, after John Howell had 
preached a short sermon, the meeting settled into a profound 
living silence under the power of God. The peculiar depth and 
weight of the silence was perhaps eight or ten minutes in 
duration. John Howell said next day that only once before 
had he had such an experience. He left Science Hill for 
Poplar Ridge, expecting to hold a similar series of meetings 
there. 


To the Friends of Indianapolis has been extended the honor 
of securing a Friend to address the Ministerial Association 
of the city on the subject of “Peace” at its January session. 
The services of Prof. Elbert Russell, of Earlham College, 
have been secured. He will speak on “Christianity and 
Peace” at 10.30 A. M., First month 6th, at the Roberts 
Park M. E. Church. He will spend the preceding Sabbath 
with Indianapolis Friends, preaching in the morning service 
and giving his lecture on “The Leadership of Jesus in the 
Twentieth Century” under the auspices of the Christian 
Endeavor Society on First-day evening. Friends in towns 
near Indianapolis are invited to hear these addresses. 


A large company gathered at the Friends Meeting-house, 
Bloomingdale, Ind., on the evening of the 15th inst., in honor 
of John G. Whittier’s birth, and enjoyed an extended program 
of papers and readings. Judge Geo. W. Stubbs, of the Juvenile 
Court of Indianapolis, gave his address on “Narcotics,” on 
the 22d. Recently, the C. E. Society arranged a_ service 
in honor of the elderly members of the meeting, which was 
held on Sabbath morning, at the usual time. The oldest mem- 
ber of the congregation, Elizabeth McCoy, aged ninety-six, 
was unable to attend. Among those present were Jane 
Nelson, aged ninety-four; John N. Carter, aged eighty-nine, 
and John Cox, aged eighty-six. The pastor, DeElla Leonard, 
gave an inspiring discourse appropriate for the occasion. 


New Garden Quarterly meeting, N. C., was held at Guil- 
ford College the r4th inst. Good reports of the spiritual con- 
dition of the two monthly meetings, New Garden and Greens- 
boro, were read. A lively and instructive discussion followed 
about the importance of more personal and organized work 
for the spread of the Kingdom of God. Recommendations 
were offered to form classes for teaching and indoctrinating 
through a better acquaintance with the history of Friends and 
their vital principles as exemplified in the lives of the prin- 
cipal promoters of our Society in the history of its rise and 
subsequent life. Enos Harvey, pastor in High Point Meeting, 
was freely used in the ministry both Seventh and First-days, 
and since has been conducting a series of meetings there. 


Chas. Replogle sends us the following message from 
Wenatchee, Wash.: “Having finished our work this side of 
the mountains, I am sending two more subscriptions for THE 
AMERICAN FRIEND the coming year. 

“We have made arrangements at Entiat for five acres of 
' fruit land and a building to be built on it and have it set to 
- trees, which will be worth $1,000 per acre within three years. 

The fruit will then yield an income of $800 an acre to go 
toward the support of the church. We also have another 
offer of four acres at another place (Peshastin) if we could 
offer $100 to help buy the lumber for a house. This is also in 
the fruit land, and $100 spent now in three years means 
many thousands for the church. How I wish some one loved 
the church out here that much just now.” 


Friends at Liberty Centre, one of the meetings of Ack- 
worth Quarterly Meeting, Iowa, dedicated their new meeting- 
house the 8th inst. Much of the work of construction was 
donated by the Building Committee and other contributions 
had been quite ample, so that the building and furniture were 
paid for before the house was opened. It is a small building, 
31 by 46 feet, beautifully finished inside. Visitors from other 


meetings in the quarter were present at the dedication. 
Arthur Hammond, New Sharon, and Agnes Fry, West 
Grove, took part in the service, and Jasper Hadley, the Yearly 
Meeting Superintendent of Evangelistic and Church Exten- 
sion Work, delivered the address. Arthur Hammond 
held a series of meetings in the house immediately 
following the dedication, and Agnes Fry will do pastoral 
work in the meeting the coming year. 


J. Perry Hadley, Douglas, Alaska, writes: 
We wish to inform our friends, through the columns of 


| THe AMERICAN FRIEND, of the safe arrival of Frances Leiter 


the 26th of Eleventh month. She is working under the direc- 
tion of the Missionary Boards, both of Kansas and Oregon 
Yearly Meetings—visiting in the love of the Gospel both our 
Mission at Douglas and the Mission at Kake Village. Her 
call to Alaska at this time is to do evangelistic work among 
the native people of the two mission stations, and because 
she spent several years in the mission work at both points in 
former years she is peculiarly fitted for this service. After 
spending a week with us she has gone on to Kake Village, 
where she will probably stay for two months, spending a 
few weeks with us again on her return, before returning to 
Colorado in the spring. We are all well and able for regular 
vers which seems to be progressing under the blessing of the 
ord. 


_ Spiceland Quarterly Meeting, held from the 13th to 15th 
inst., was an uplift to a large assemblage of people. The fol- 
lowing visitors were present: Alexander R. Purdy, New York; 
Leanah Hobson, Esther Cook, Wesley Grey, Ira Johnson and 
Timothy Wilson, all of whom had good service and were 
heartily received. 

Alexander R. Purdy spoke on Sabbath morning to a large 
audience from the text, “Behold, the Bridegroom Cometh; 
Go Ye Out to Meet Him.” In the afternoon he gave his 
lecture to young people, and in the evening filled an appoint- 
ment at Knightstown. 

Weather cold and rainy, but a majority of delegates from 
the auxiliary meetings were present. 

Timothy Wilson, Richmond, is working in the cause of 
Home Missions. 

It was directed to raise $1,500 for all needs of the quarterly 
meeting the coming year. 

The annual minutes were received and the London epistle 
commended to be read by all. 


The Friends Meeting, South Wabash, Ind., is making fine 
progress in their new church building, which was dedicated 
last Fourth month. The architectural and decorative designs, 
both exterior and interior, are the admiration of all who see 
the building. The arrangements are such that when needed 
all the rooms can be thrown together into one main auditor- 
ium. There are several small rooms for Bible classes, besides 
a large basement completely equipped for the general use of 
an aggressive church. Such a plant, so thoroughly equipped, 
is valuable only in proportion to the use made of it. The 
members seem to understand this and are wide awake looking 
for those who may be reached and helped. On the rs5th, at 
the morning meeting, eight persons made application’ for 
membership. Four new members were received into the 
Christian Endeavor recently and about 20 have been added 
to the Junior Endeavor. The Bible-school has had a steady 
increase in attendance for several weeks past. On the church 
visiting list are found several names of persons with no 
church affiliation. These are visited and invited to attend the 
Friends Meeting. 

As an inspiration to greater activity, the new church plant 
is proving eminently successful. A large number of persons 
are looking towards uniting with the church in the near 
future. This meeting is one of the strongest in Wabash and 
has a bright prospect before it of great usefulness in the city. 
It contains a large number of Spirit-filled, aggressive, working 
members. 


MISSIONARY DIRECTORY. 


An interested Friend has sent us the following list of Mis- 
sionaries of American Friends and their addresses: 


New ENcLAND YEARLY MEETING. 


A. Edward Kelsey, Supt....... Ramallah, Jerusalem, Palestine. 

Mary E. Kelsey, Mrs.......... Ramallah, Jerusalem, Palestine. 
At home on furlough. 

Rosa) Lee}. Missa. J 2a40u... Ramallah, Jerusalem, Palestine. 

Katie Gabriel (mative)........ Ramallah, Jerusalem, Palestine. 
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[Twelfth month 


Martha Nusr (native) 


Amin Nusr (native).......... Ramallah, Jerusalem, Palestine. 
Jiessex ia Pecks, sane. e :..Ramallah, Jerusalem, Palestine. 
PHILADELPHIA Foreicn Mission Boarp. 
Gilbert Bowles......... 30 Kouncho, Mita-Shiba, Tokio, Japan. 
Minnie P. Bowles, Mrs.30 Kouncho, Mita-Shiba, Tokio, Japan. 
Sarah Ellis, Miss..02)2 30 Kouncho, Mita-Shiba, Tokio, Japan. | 
At home on furlough. 


Alice G. Lewis, Miss. ..30 Kouncho, Mita-Shiba, Tokio, Japan. 
Inez E. Taber, Miss... .30 Kouncho, Mita-Shiba, Tokio, Japan, 
Horace FE. Coleman. ...30 Kouncho, Mita-Shiba, Tokio, Japan. 
Elizabeth R. Coleman. .30 Kouncho, Mita-Shiba, Tokio, Japan. | 
Gurney Bintord (vee 26 Bizen, Machi, Mito, Japan. 


Supported by Canada Friends. 


Elizabeth J. S. Binford, Mrs....26 Bizen, Machi, Mito, Japan. 


Supported by Canada Friends. _ 


New York YEARLY MEETING. 
Nancy L. Lee, Miss, Instituto Penn., 


C. Victoria, Tamaulipas, Mexico. 


Mary L. Pickett, Miss, Instituto Penn., 


NortuH Caronina YEARLY MEETING. 


A Tees oe aim eae asta Havana Province, Jaruco, Cuba. 
A. Ellen Woody Pain, Mrs....Havana Province, Jaruco, Cuba. 
Venturo Martinez (native)...H.avana Province, Jaruco, Cuba. 


Oxto YEARLY MEETING. 


Esther, He Butlere Missaseeker seco be seee ae Nanking, China. 
Renna Me Stanley Miss aac. sees aera eee Nanking, China. 
Harriet A, Shimery Mrs pone beeen eee Nanking, China. 
Margaret “Av Elolmep Miss: oe ok aoe hie aoe Luho, China. 
Supported by N. Y. Y. M. 
George: ee DetVol MD ance eee Pepe eee Luho, China. 
Isabella" DesViol M.D ssMrsizi ite. ae eae Luho, China. 
Marty: Woody #Missi cre site eee ee ee ae ee Luho, China. 


Nowgong, Bundelkund, Central India. 


Eva H. Allen, Miss...... Nowgong, Badelkund, Central India. 
Or, (hucysalGaynor: reps ae ocean eee Nanking, China. | 
mina 3) AO liv erence en eanet oe eee eee Nanking, China. 
CALIFORNIA YEARLY MEETING. 
Jamesi Vi) Gearys natal ok ey beset oot ee Yes Kotzebue, Alaska. 
Hay Wie Geary, gVItSaoce anaceentehd cee aoe Kotzebue, Alaska. 
Wiman: Goodeti sa teetatha: acer eet oe Deering, Alaska. 
Lizzie Morris Gooden, Mrs.............. ...-Deering, Alaska. 
Alfred: ¢Woaltonass qsas boeken are ae Kivalina, Alaska. 
Eriscilla Waltons Niece} ieee tac ears Kivalina, Alaska. 
Esther Bond, Mrs....Chiquimula, Gautemala, Central America. 
R. Esther Smith..... Chiquimula, Gautemala, Central America. 
Cora Wildman.......Chiquimula, Gautemala, Central America. 


Alice C. Zimmer, Miss, 


Chiquimula, Gautemala, Central America. | 


At home on furlough. 


Betthat. Cox) «vioat tee bert patos Grek eee ee Deering, Alaska. 
AMERICAN FRIENDS BoArp oF Foreicn Missions. 
Zenas L. Martin, Superintendent.............. Holguin, Cuba. 
Duster) oe Martins Mister ye at tae ene Loe oe Holguin, Cuba. 
DOV LVESteD OUEST ee en yh wae re Ae aa eg Gibara, Cuba. 
May. Mi. Jonesy Mrs). ears cen. eee oe Gibara, Cuba. 
Clotilde 1,. Pretlow;.M: DD: Massueace eee eee Gibara, Cuba. 
Jenniesh) Joycel Missaeccis. 2 ae cere ee tie, eee Banes, Cuba. 
Charles, Ch iilaw orbs asterism eee Holguin, Cuba. 
Orpha Re Ha wortoy Vite. co.cc poe cee meee Holguin, Cuba. 
At home on furlough. 
IM; Santos lfeyino, Missi oot ei ee eee Banes, Cuba. 
Mary 1s lis siMisse nsec cee oe om colette eee Holguin, Cuba. 
JosepheM. Purdie: an, aeucere. eae eee Holguin, Cuba. 
Una Mao Bulla (now Mrs. Purdie)........... Holguin, Cuba. 
Jose*Reyes,: (native Rares oect sk eee eee Banes, Cuba. 
Frrenps ArricaA INDUSTRIAL Mission, 
Edgar 1) Holes 7205 Lirhanda via Kisumu British E. Africa. 


Adelaide W. Hole, Mrs.Lirhanda via Kisumu British FE. Africa. 
Arthur B. Chilson..... Kaunosi, via Kisumu British E. Africa. 
Edna A. Chilson,; Mrs. .Kaunosi, via Kisumu British E. Africa. 
Elihu Blackburn, M.D..Kaunosi, via Kisumu British E. Africa. 
V.L. Blackburn, M.D..Kaunosi, via Kisumu British E. Africa. 
Emory: JZ Reesuetst «iii tansies. Maragoli, British E. Africa. 
Deborah’G.,, ReesjMrs.24..2i0002... Maragoli, British E. Africa. 


ERE Je Ramallah, Jerusalem, Palestine. 


Robert L. Simkin and wife............ Chungkin, West China. 
CuBan Misstonary ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS OF PHILADELPHIA. 
| Martha ol Wioodsay-cevae a ee eee Rio Grande, Porto Rico. 
Anettas os Malintt a" pser< copes. one eee Rio Grande, Porto Rico. 


| Daniel and Emily Oliver, Ras eb Metn, clo British P. O. 
C. Victoria, Tamaulipas, Mexico. | 


Haverrorp Coriece Y. M. C. A. Frrenps Mission. 


GERMANTOWN Frienps Supan Missron. 


Paul Barnhart, Sudan United Mission, Donga Station via Tbi 
Northern Nigeria, West Africa. 


OTHER MISSIONARIES. 
Joseph and Sarah A. Cosand, 1929 Shimo Shibuya, Tokio, 


Japan. 

Mr. and Mrs. R. J. Young, Rua Sirralves, 1391 Fonte da 
Mours, Porto, Portugal. 

Caspar Wistar, Casilla 75 Temuco, Chile (via Panama), South 
America. 

Theophilus and Fareda Walmeier, clo Lebanon Hospital for 
Insane, Asfuriyeh-Beyrouth Syria. 


Beyrouth, Syria. f 
Willis R. Hotchkiss, Lumbwa, British East Africa via Mom- 
basa. 
E. A. Ogden, Miss, clo China Inland Mission, Kiu-Kiang, 
Kiangsi, China. 


INDIANA YEARLY MEETING. 


oe ee a oe oe 


| George C. Levering......... C. Victoria, Tamaulipas, Mexico f 
| Emily R. Levering, Mrs......C. Victoria, Tamaulipas, Mexico f 
R polomon, slice-ae of eee C. Victoria, Tamaulipas, Mexico ( 
Amanda R. Tice, Mrs.......C. Victoria, Tamaulipas, Mexico , 
Luciano Mascorro (native)..C. Victoria, Tamaulipas, Mexico f 
Santiago G. Gonzalez (native).C. Victoria, Tamaulipas, Mexico f 
Supported by Baltimore Y. M. I 

Genaro Ruiz (native)....... C. Victoria, Tamaulipas, Mexico 4 
Emma Reeder, Miss...... H. Matamoros, Tamaulipas, Mexico | 
Florence O. Macy, Miss..H. Matamoros, Tamaulipas, Mexico P 
Gertrudis G. G. de Uresti, Mrs...San Fernando, Tamaulipas, 

; ; Mexico 4 
Shina” Kaitwy(native Repnen, see rieek..2 eee Tokio, Japan fr 
Everett E. Morgan...... H. Matamoros, Tamaulipas, Mexico th 
ClarasiiMorcanieeee ee H. Matamoros, Tamaulipas, Mexico de 
WESTERN (INDIANA) YEARLY MEETING. by 

is 

bara, An WindleyaViiss s.secase rea Matehuala, S. L. P., Mexico tio 

| Ida M. Roberts, Miss............Matehuala, S. L. P., Mexico It 
Mathilde Castillo (native)....... Matehuala, S. L. P., Mexico Jo 
Luis Del Prado (native)... ..0.: Matehuala, S. L. P., Mexico cor 
Felipe Martinez (native).......... La Paz, S. L. P., Mexico abi 
Felipe Gloria (native)........ Catorce Real, S. L. P., Mexico ce 
SaravAceves (mative)is.s.c.0 chen. Cedral, S. L. P., Mexico au 
Raymond S. Holding.............:..Cedral, S. L. P., Mexico bu 

| Mimnie:CicEloldinig eeeeer ne Rene rer Cedral, S. L. P., Mexico aut 
Iowa YEARLY MEETING. Ni 
| Arthur A. Swift........Hectors River, P. O., Jamaica, W. IL it 
| H. Alma Swift, Mrs..... Hectors River, P. O., Jamaica, W. I. inti 
| Mary E. White, Miss....Hectors River, P. O., Jamaica, W. I. life 
Alsina M. Andrews, Miss. Hectors River, P. O., Jamaica, W. I. tion 
Sada F. Stanley, Miss....Annotto Bay, P. O., Jamaica, W. I. thay 
Leah Terrill, Miss......Hectors River, P. O., Jamaica, W. I. bel 
Alice I. Kennedy, Miss....Orange Bay, P. O., Jamaica, W. I. T 
Lizzie Allen, Miss........Orange Bay, P. O., Jamaica, W. I. but 
Charles A. Silva (native)..Middle Quarters, P. O., Jamaica, 05 | 

in a Vere writ 

| Joana Sylva, Mrs. (native)..Middle Quarters, P. O., Jamaica, 1 
Weak are 

JetiersonsBotdéeniy sae Orange Bay, P. O., Jamaica, W. I. ate 
Helea Bord: .7.. sen eee Orange Bay, P. O., Jamaica, W. I. the ( 
Kansas YEARLY MEETING. Ri 

J. Perry Hadley.waeek avec ener arene Douglas, Alaska be tn 
Martha “ly Hadley) Mrsacuvacee eee e. mee Douglas, Alaska ord 
Annia #Peeblesq Miss: 1. Sicbh>. daeenee See Douglas, Alaska ation 
Witmincton YEARLY MEETING. : x ; 

Emtha P. de Martinez." oen. aoa Puerto Padre, Cuba. Ment 

| Edith Eva “Terrell Misst:" +. "4. en Puerto Padre, Cuba. One 
| Clayton Tesrelltrass sa 1 eee ee ees Puerto Padre, Cuba. Meang 
Orecon YEARLY MEETING. tn 

Harlan Smittitos.4), ob. cera bao: Kaak Island, Alaska. a 


Melinda N. sith? Mastic titrant. Bee Kaak Island, Alaska. 


26, 1907.] 
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FIRST QUARTER. 
LESSON I. FIRST MONTH 5, 1908. 
THE WORD MADE FLESH. 
JOHN 1:1-18. 


GOLDEN Text.—The Word was made flesh, 
and dwelt among us. John 1:14, 


DAILY RHADINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 
Second-day. The Word made flesh. John 


1:1-18. 
Third-day. Christ the image of God. 
Col. 1: 9-20 


5 Fourth-day. The mind of Christ. Phil. 
‘Fifth-day. Life and Light. I John 1. 


Sixth-day. Life by Christ. I John 5: 

Seventh-day. Light of the world. John 
8: 12-19. 

First-day. Receive the Light. John 12: 
35-46. 


The Gospel of John, or the “Fourth - 


Gospel,’ as it is often called, is, without 
doubt, one of the most remarkable books 
of the Bible. Its intense spirituality, its 
directness, its presentation of Christ as 
the perfect manifestation of the Father, 
must strike every student. The differ- 
ence between the Fourth Gospel and the 
first three is very marked. (1) In the 
treatment of the incidents of the life of 
Christ: In the first three it is the Gali- 
lean ministry, about which most 1s writ- 
ten; in the fourth, the Judean. (2) In 
the treatment of Christ: In the former 
He is portrayed as the Great Teacher 
and Reformer and Prophet; while in 
John it is rather as a Divine, Mystical 
Personage. In the former the discourses 
are simple, direct, usually brief, and 
explained by the simplest everyday illus- 
trations, and by parables; while in John 
the discourses are long and full of the 
deepest mystical teaching and illustrated 
by no parables, strictly so called. There 
is no doubt that these and other unques- 
tioned differences may be over-estimated. 
It is a very early view that speaks of 
John as supplementary to the three, and 
comparison tends to increase the prob- 
ability of this judgment. Until about a 
century ago Christian scholars scarcely 
questioned the authenticity of the Gospel, 
but since that time the question of 
authorship has been more debated than 
perhaps that of any other book of the 
New Testament. ‘The Gospel indicates 
in sO many ways an authorship by one 
intimately acquainted with the earthly 
life of Christ, with Palestinian condi- 
tions, and with Jewish life and customs, 
that no one fits the case so well as “the 
beloved disciple.” 

The date of composition is not known, 
but good judges place it between 80 and 
95 A. D. It is likely that it is the last 
written book of the New Testament. 

The first eighteen verses of the Gospel 
are evidently a preface or prologue, and 
-are a summary of the doctrine taught in 
the Gospel. 

1. “In the beginning.” This at once 
recalls Genesis 1:1. The words are to 
be understood in a timeless sense. “I'he 
Word.” Except in I John 1 and Revel- 
ation 19:13, this appelation is nowhere 
else applied to Christ. There are at least 
five Greek words used in the New Testa- 
ment which are translated “word”; the 
one employed here is “logos,” which 
means a word as the expression of 
thought—it is a philosophical term, and 
its original meaning is “reason,” or “self- 
consciousness.” As the thought cannot 


be understood by another man, except. 


by speech or words, so God is unknow- 
able, except as He discloses Himself to 
us, and His nature is most fully revealed 
to us in Jesus Christ—the “Word.” 
“With God.” In close association with 
Him. “The Word was God.” Pos- 
sessed with the nature and attributes of 
God. 

2. A repetition 
emphasis. 

3. “All things were made through 
Him.” Amer. R. V. He was the agent 
or instrument. 

4. He was the source from which life 


for the sake of 


flows. Compare John 5: 26. “The light.” 
The source of life is the source of 
hight. 


5. “And the light shineth in the dark- 
ness and the darkness apprehended it 
not.” R. V. Men did not grasp the 


light—did not take in what it meant. 


Compare John 3:19-22. The marginal 
reading of the Revised Versions is, 
“overcame.” “The darkness overcame it 
not;”’ that is, the light really conquered. 

6. After speaking of the light the 
writer brings a witness in John the 
Baptist. Note that in this Gospel John 
is only spoken of as a “witness.” “John.” 
The title “Baptist” does not appear in 
the Fourth Gospel. 

8. “He was not the light, but came 
he might bear witness of the light.” 
Rave 

g. This great Quaker text is am- 
biguous in the original. The American 
Revised Version gives it thus: “There 
was the true light, even the light which 
lighteth every man coming into the 
world.” “Coming into the world” 
grammatically may refer to “light” or 
to “man;” but the essential meaning 
remains unchanged. ‘The light always 
was; John came to bear witness to the 
fact. It was to this spiritual illumination 
in every man that George Fox and the 
early Friends appealed, and to which the 
Gospel worker and teacher and preacher 
should appeal to-day—it is Christ who 
illuminates, even though man may recog- 
nize His light but dimly. ; 

10. Most commentators refer this 
statement to pre-Christian manifestations 
of the Light; which is perfectly allow- 
able; others take the verse in connection 
with verse IT. 

11. “He came unto his own, and they 
that were his own received him not.” 
R. V. The reference is to the Jewish 
nation. Compare Matt. 21:33 and fol- 
lowing verses. 


12. “Received.” <A different word in 


the original from that in verse 11. Here 
it implies personal acceptance. “The 
right to become children of God.” R. V. 


The original word implies “right and 


power.” “Children.” Compare Romans 
8:16, 17. “Believe.” Compare I John 
5:1, 12. “In his name.” The whole 


phrase occurs thirty times in the Gospel 
of John. “Name” stands for all that makes 
God known. “To believe in His ‘name’ 
is to believe on Himself as known to us 
through the name He has revealed Him- 
self by.” 

13. It is a spiritual birth that makes 
God’s children in the highest sense. 

14. “The Word became flesh.” R. V. 
This is the “Incarnation.” “Dwelt.” 
Literally, “Tabernacled,’ “the divine 
nature . . . expressed and embodied 
itself in such form as men could com- 
prehend, and came among them.” “Glory 
as of the only begotten from the Father.’ 


R. V. A unique glory and reflecting 
fully that of the Father. “Grace.” The 
manifestation of Divine love. I John 4: 
16. “Truth.” The manifestation of 
Divine light. I John 1:5. 

15. John’s witness. 

16. “Fulness.” Greek  “Pleroma.” 
“The totality of the Divine powers and 


attributes.” “Grace for grace.” Liter- 
ally, “Grace upon grace.” 
17. “The law was. given through 


Moses; grace and truth came by Jesus 
Christ.” R. V. The contrast between 
the Law and love is self-evident. The 
one was given through an individual; 
the other was brought by Jesus Christ 
Himself. 

18. Christ is the personal manifesta- 
tion of the Divine nature. Compare 
the whole lesson with Philippians 2: 
5-11. 


IN THE PRESIDENTIAL YEAR 


READ A FAIR AND ABLE INDEPENDENT 
NEWSPAPER—THE BEST FOR THE 


CAMPAIGN. 


Sixteen Broad Pages for $1.00 a Year; 
50 Cents for Six Months; 25 Cents 
for Three Months. 


THE WEEKLY EDITION OF THE 


SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN, 
MASSACHUSETTS, 


Still the representative newspaper of 
New England, covering the news of 
that region and the world with care and 
thoroughness; a journal of national 
reputation and influence, a vigorous and 
fearless champion of the people’s rights; 
the ideal home newspaper, touching all 
sides of life in a hundred ways through 
its news columns, editorial pages and 
special features. Each issue is filled 
with good reading matter—the news 
carefully summarized, editorials written 
by close and able students of world 
affairs, and literary and special features 
of exceptional merit. 

The Weekly Republican was estab- 
lished in 1824, The Daily in 1844, and 
The-Sunday in 1878, by Samuel Bowles. 
The subscription rates are, for The 
Weekly $1 a year, Daily $8, Sunday $2. 

Specimen copies of either edition 
sent free on application. The Weekly 
Republican will be sent free for one 
month to any one who wishes to try it. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of 
a ihe Agneriecer ‘Friend ” to this column. It will be 
found. useful for almost everyone who wishes to adver- 
tise. The cost is 5c. perline eachinsertion. Noadver- 
tisement is accepted for less than 25c, Cash with order. 


WANTED—An educated woman of strong 
character and firmness to take entire charge of 
two children, a hoy of seven and girl of four, 
and be companionable with their invalid mo- 
ther. Apply to ‘B,’’ Lansdowne, Pa. 


FRIENDS desiring a change of location 
should investigate the advantages offered by 
Imperial Valley. A new country, abundance 
of water, land cheaper than elsewhere in 
Southern California. Stella Ferguson, corres- 
pondent of Alamo Monthly Meeting, Holtville, 
California. 


As a New Year’s Gift the Quaker Calendar 
is ideal. Entirely different from any calendar 
heretofore published, itis so popular that five 
editions have been made necessary since Eiev- 
enth Mo, 18th, ’07. Many otders have been 
followed by reorders for one-half dozen, or 
more, copies. We will enclose your eards and 
mail direct to your friends, if you wish. Single 
copies, 25e; 6 for $1.40; 12 for $2.70. Add 2c. per 
copy for mailing. - THE Lerps & BIDDLE {Co., 
No. 921 Filbert St., Philadelphia. 
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[Communications for this department should 
be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New York 
Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR FIRST MONTH 5, 1008. 


SONGS OF THE HEART. 1. WHAT 
IS TRUE BLESSEDNESS. 
Ps. 1; Mart, 5: 3-12. 
DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 
sp Picea Blessed like Abraham. Isa. 


othird-day. The marriage supper. Rey. 
Se 


ier ourth-day. Knowing Christ. Matt. 16: 
pt. 

Fifth-day. Hearing the joyful sound. 
Ps. 89: 15-18. 


Sixth-day. Blessed in belief. Luke 1: 
39-45 


-45, ; 
> seventh-day. Blessed in forgiveness. Ps. 


(A NEW YEAR'S CONSECRATION MEETING. ) 


The idea of blessedness includes that 
of supreme happiness and good fortune, 
but it is so infrequently mentioned apart 
from the thought of God’s favor that we 
would hesitate to connect it with a man 
who, though prosperous in this world’s 
affairs, and seemingly content in that 
prosperity, still lacked a sense of har- 
mony with the law of God. The word 
used in the Greek in Matthew 5, is one 
that was originally applied only to the 
gods themselves, describing their state ot 
felicity and high privilege, but Jesus 
takes the very gifts of heaven for 
bestowal upon men and gives to them, 
not the ambrosia of the fabled Olym- 
pians, but the constant 1enewal of 2 life 
that is full of joyful triumph. Whatso- 
ever the blessed one doeth shall prosper 
is the Psalmist’s idea; Christ’s thought 
is of an eternal inheritance, a vision of 
God, possession of the kingdom. ‘These 
are the elements and illustrations of true 
hlessedness as He sees it. 


The Psalmist makes conditions; a 
careful walk, a right choice of compan- 
ionships, meditation on a message that 
is at once rule and ideal and inspiration. 
The results are confidently set forth. 
What be shall be, God has ordained. 
and it is to come to pass. There is no 
malevolence in the contrast. Joy is not 
fed by vision of another's failure. But 
fire burns and cold freezes and acids 
corrode. There is a law, and conformity 
to that is the path of blessing, while 
to violate it is to invite destruction. 


The picture set forth in our Lord's 
discourse is entirely one of the believer 
in Him, who follows Him in His pur- 
suit of the goal of true blessedness. 
He endured the cross, having in view 
the joy set before Him. His service 
was to the world, which reaps the fruits 
of it, while He sees of the travail of 
His soul and is satisfied. Matthew 5:3 
lays down a ground-work—provides a 
fruitful soil—from which alternating 
blessings spring; first as affecting me, 
subjectively, in my own moods, character 
and life; and secondly, as determining 
the attitude and spirit in which I shall 
live with and minister to others. Thus 
verses 4, 6 and 8 set forth states and 
their effects on myself; while verses 5, 
7 and 9 depict attitudes toward others, 
which, while blessing me, make me a 
blessing; while verses 10 to 12 present 
the crown and fruit of a life that craves, 
not popularity with men, but acceptance 
with God. Great is their reward. 

The realization of Jesus’ ideals of 


blessedness is a worthy undertaking for 
the new year—to fill the conditions He 
lays down and to learn how He fufills 
His word. The millionaire is served 
by his possessions. The poor in spirit, 
the meek, the pure in heart are served 
by all that is in the kingdom, of joy and 
wealth and heavenly vision, far tran- 
scending any earthly store, however 
great. 


NOTICES. 


The new Friends Church building, at 
Amboy, Ind., will be dedicated at 10 A. 
M., Twelfth month 29, 1907. The ser- 
vices will be conducted by Allen Jay, 
Indiana Yearly Meeting, and Thomas C. 
Brown, Western Yearly Meeting. Many 
other able ministers and Friends will 
be present, also many of the old stu- 
dents and patrons of the Amboy High 
School (formerly Amboy Friends Acad- 
emy). 

The new church-house is large and 
commodious and up-to-date in construc- 
tion and arrangement. It is located 
near the center of the town of Amboy. 
It is built of stone and red pressed 
brick, making a beautiful building in 
which to worship. 

Many of the readers of THe AMeErI- 
cAN Frrenp know something of Amboy 
Friends Church and schools, and will be 
glad to hear of the new church here. 

If any of your readers want to send 
an offering for this new church it will 
be thankfully received at any time by 
sending same to Lou E. Miller, treas- 
urer of the Dorcas Society, or W. P. 
Miller, treasurer of Building Commit- 
tee, Amboy, Ind. J can furnish souvenir 
post cards with picture of the new 
church at 5c. each. 

Thy Friend, 


A. JENNIE Ripcway. 


Program for Ministers’ Association 
of Western Yearly Meeting, to be held 
first Third-day in First month, or First 


month 7, 1908, at First Friends Church, | 
Indianapolis, Ind., at 10.30 A. M. All | 


ministers and workers are invited to be 

present: \ 

1. “The Christ of History, His Origin, 
Mission and Destiny,” 

David Hadley. 

2. “Pastoral Evangelism, or How 
Shall the Pastor Reach the Un- 
saved in His or Her Field?” 

DeElla Leonard. 

3. “Are There Conditions in Our 
Church Organism Which Hinder 
Us in Increasing our Numerical 
Strength?” 

Eliza C. Armstrong. 


A standing puzzle is the almost uni- 
versal tendency of men and women of 
all races to use the right hand in prefer- 
ence to the left. Examination of skele- 
tons has shown, by the difference of 
bone development, that this tendency 
is of very ancient origin. It is often 
ascribed to the fact that the left hem- 
isphere of the brain—which controls the 
right side of the body—possesses, in 
normal persons, a superior development. 
But those who think that the prefer- 
ence for the right hand is an acquired 
habit, although one of immensely long 
standing, suggest that perhaps the left 
cerebral hemisphere has become better 
developed as the result of the overuse of 
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[Twelfth month 


A GREAT PHYSIOLOGIST 


ONCE SAID THE WAY TO KEEP THE STOM- 
ACH HEALTHY IS TO EXERCISE IT. 


But He Did Not Tell How to Make It 
Healthy. 


The muscles of the body can be de- 
veloped by exercise until their strength 
has increased manifold, and a proper 
amount of training each day will accom- 
plish this result, but it is somewhat 
doubtful whether you can increase the 
digestive powers of the stomach by eat- 
ing indigestible food in order to force 
it to work. 

Nature has furnished us all with a 
perfect set of organs, and if they are not 
abused they will attend to the business 
required of them. They need no ab- 
normal strength. 

There is a limit to the weight a man 
can lift, and there is also a limit to what 
the stomach can do. 

The cause of dyspepsia, indigestion 
and many affiliated diseases is that the 
stomach has been exercised too much, 
and it is tired or worn out. Not exer- 
cise, but rest, is what it needs. 

To take something into the stomach 
that will relieve it from its work for a 
short time—something to digest the 
food—will give it a rest and allow it 
time to regain its strength. 

The proper aid to the digestive organs 
is Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, which 
cure dyspepsia, indigestion, gas on the 
stomach and bowels, heartburn, palpi- 
tation of the heart, and all stomach dis- 
eases. 

Rest and invigoration is what the 
stomach gets when you use Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets, for one grain of the 
active principle in them is sufficient to 
digest 3,000 grains of food. 

The Tablets increase the flow of gas- 
tric juice and prevent fermentation, 
acidity and sour eructions. 

Do not attempt to starve out dys- 
pepsia. You need all your strength. 

he common sense method is to di- ~ 
gest the food for the stomach and give 
it a rest. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets do not 
make the cure, but enable the organs 
to throw off unhealthy conditions. 

Perfect digestion means _ perfect 
health, for under these conditions only 
do the different organs of the body 
work right and receive the building-up 
material found in pure blood. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are a nat- 
ural remedy and are a specific for stom- 
ach troubles. The ablest physicians 
prescribe them. 

The Tablets are pleasant to the taste, 
and are composed of fruit and vegetable 
extracts, golden seal and pepsin. 

At all drug stores—so cents per pack- 
age. 

eee us your name and address to- 
day and we will at once send you by 
mail a sample package free. Address 
F. A. Stuart Co., 150 Stuart Bldg., Mar- 
shall, Mich. 


the right limbs. At any rate, a society 
has been founded in London for the 
cultivation of ambidexterity, and it will 
be for the physiologists of the future 
to determine whether education in the 
use of the left hand can affect the de- 
velopment of the right side of the brain. 
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